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Cuass IV. 


1. ‘ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding £20,710, be granted to Her 
Majesty to defray the charge which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March, 1898, for Public Education in England 
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2. ‘*That a Supplementary sum not exceeding £34,500, be granted to 
Her Majesty to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1898, for the expenses of Her 
Majesty's Embassies and Missions abroad, and of the Consular Establishments 
abroad, and other Expenditure chargeable on the Consular Vote.” 















3. “That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding £161,500, be granted to 
Her Majesty to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1898, for sundry Colonial 
Services, including certain Grants in Aids.” 


Special Juries Bill—Second Reading deferred till Monday next. 
THe FrenNcH ON THE NiGeER—Question on Motion for Adjournment, 


Dr. C. K. Tanner (Cork Co., Mid); Answer, The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) ih aa Sere .- =186 


House adjourned at 12.5 
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Balfour, Rt.Hon.A.J. 
Balfour, Rt.Hon.G.W. (Leeds) 
Balfour,Rt.Hn.J.B. (Clackm.) 
Banbury,Frederick George 
Barry, F. Tress (Windsor) 
Bartley, George C. T. 


Pickersgill, E. H. 
Pinkerton, John 

| Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
| Schwann, Charles E. 

| Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.) 
Tanner, Charles K. 

Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Weir, James G. 

Woods, Samuel 


| TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Labouchere and Mr. 
| Jacoby. 


A. Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen B. 
Beach, RtHn Sir M.H. (Brist’]) 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithfull 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Bethell, Commander 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 


(Manch.) 
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Boscawen, A. Griffith- 


Bowles, T. G. (King’s Lynn) 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. J. 

Brookfield, A. Montagu 

Buchanan, T. R. 

Bucknill, Thomas T. 

Bullard, Sir Harry 

Burdett-Coutts, W. 

Caldwell, James 

Campbell-Bannerman, Rt. Hn. 
Sir Henry 

Carlile, William Walter 

Cavendish, R. F. (Lancs.) 

Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh.) 

Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 

Chamberlain, Rt.Hn.J.(Birm.) 

Chamberlain, J. A. (Worc’r) 

Charrington, §. 

Clare, Octavius Leigh 

Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. 

Coghill, D. H. 

Cohen, Benjamin L. 

Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 

Colomb, Sir John C. R. 

Colston, Chas. Edw. H. A. 

Colville, John 

Compton, Lord Alwyne 

Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 

Cooke, C. W. R. (Hereford) 

Cotton-Jodrell, Col. E. 'l. D. 

Cox, Robert 

Cranborne, Viscount 

Cripps, C. A. 

Crombie, John W. 

Cruddas, W. D. 

Cubitt, Hon. H. 

Curzon, Rt. Hn. G. N.(Lancs.) 

Curzon, Viscount (Bucks) 

Dalkeith, Earl of 

Dalrymple, Sir Charles 

Davenport, W. Bromley- 

Davies, M. Vaughan-(Cardig’n) 

Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. D. 

Dorington, Sir John E. 

Douglas, Rt. Hon, A. Akers- 

Doxford, William T. 

Drage, Geoffrey 

Duncombe, Hon. H. V. 

Fardell, Sir T. George 

Fareuharson, Dr. R. 

Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn E. 

Fergusson, RtHn Sir J.(Manc.) 

Finch, George H 

Finlay, Sir Robert B. 

Fisher, William Hayes 

FitzGerald, Sir R. U. Penrose 

Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 

Flannery, Fortescue 

Fletcher, Sir Henry 

Flower, Ernest 

Forwood, Rt. Hon. Sir A. B. 

Foster, Colonel 

Foster, Sir W. : ‘d Co.) 

Galloway, Wm. J. 

Garfit, William 

Gibbs, Hon. V. (St. Albans) 

Gilliat, John §S. 

Goldsworthy, Mj.-Gen. W. T. 

Gordon, Hon. John E. 
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Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John E. 
Goulding, Edward A. 

Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greene, W. Raymond- (Cambs.) | 
Greville, Captain 

Grey, Sir Edward 

Gull, Sir Cameron 

Haldane, Richard B. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. W. 
Haslett, Sir James H. 
Heath, James 

Hedderwick, T. C. H. 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. C. H. 
Hermon-Hodge, R. T. 

Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Holland, Hon. L. R. 
Houston, R. P. 

Hozier, Hon. James Henry C. 
Hudson, George B. 
Hutton, J. (Yorks., 
Jeffreys, A. F. 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Jones, David B. (Swansea) 
Kay-Shuttleworth, RtHn SirU. 
Kearley, Hudson E. 

Kemp, George 

Kennaway, Rt. Hn. Sir J. H. 
Kimber, Henry 

Lafone, Alfred 

Laurie, Lieutenant-General 
Lawrence, Sir E. (Cornwall) 
Lawrence, W. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, J. G. (.orks., N.R.) 
Lecky, Rt. Hon. W. E. H 
Leese, Sir J. F. (Accrington) 
Leigh-Bennett, H. Currie 
Loder, Gerald W. E. 

Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hon, W. (Liverp’l) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lowe, Francis William 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lubbock, Rt. Hon. Sir J. 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macartney, W. G. E. 
Macdona, J. 

Maclean, James Mackenzie 
McArthur, Chas. (Liverpool) 
McArthur, Wm. (Cornwall) 
McCalmont, Col. J.(Antrim,E.) 
McKenna, Reginald 
McKillop, James 

Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 
Monk, Charles James 
Montagu, Hon. J. 8. (Hants) 
Montagu, Sir 8. (Whitechapel) 
Morgan, W. P. (M’rth’r T’dvil) 
Mowbray, Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Murray, Rt. Hon. A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Myers, William Henry 
Nicholson, W. G. 

Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Northcote, Hon. Sir H. S. 
Nussey, Thomas W. 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 


Richm’nd) 











Plunkett, Rt. Hon. H. C. 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Price, Robert John 

Purvis, Robert 

Quilter, Sir Cuthbert 

Rasch, Major F. C. 

Reid, Sir Robert T. 

Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Charles T. 
Roberts, J. H. (Denbighshire) 
Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Robson, William S. 

Round, James 

Royds, Clement M. 

Russell, Gen. F. S. (Chelt’m.} 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 

Samuel, H. S. (Limehouse) 
Seton-Karr, Henry 

Sharpe, William E. T. 

Shaw, Charles E. (Stafford) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarsh.) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, J. Parker (Lanarksh.} 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Smith, Hon. W. ©. D. (Strand) 
Spicer, Albert 

Stanley, Lord (Lanes.) 
Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 
Stephens, Henry Charles 
Strachey, Edward 

Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, Alfred (Glamorgan) 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tomlinson, Wm. Edward M. 
Tritton, Charles E. 

Valentia, Viscount 

Verney, Hon. R. G. 

Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walton, John L. (Leeds, 8.) 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Warkworth, Lord 

Warner, T. C. T. 

Wayman, T. 

Webster, Sir R.E. (Isle ofWight) 
Wentworth, B. C. Vernon- 
Wharton, Rt. Hon. J. L. 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Williams, J. Powell- (Birm.) 
Willox, Sir J. A. 

Wills, Sir William Henry 
Wilson, F. W. (Norfolk, Mid) 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Woodall, William 
Woodhouse, Sir J. T. (H’field) 
Wortley, Rt Hon C. B. Stuart- 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. sf. 
Younger, “ 
Yoxall, James H. 


TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 
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Discussion, continued— 

Major General W. T. Lord Charles Beresford 
Goldsworthy (Hammer- (York) oa ove 208, 212 
smith) .. 191 Mr. T. C. T. Warner 

Mr. H. 0. ‘Arnold- ‘Forster (Stafford, Lichfield) 210, 213 
(Belfast, W.)... 191, 193 Sir E. Gourley (Sunderland) 213 

The Under Secretary of Colonel C. Wyndham Murray 
State for War (Mr. W. (Bath) ow 217 
St. John Brodrick, Dr. C. K. D. Tanner (Cork 
Surrey, Guildford) Co., Mid) ... 217 
193, 206, 208,210, 212,213, Captain J. F. Bagot. ( West- 

228 moreland, Kendal) 222 

Sir Charles Dilke Mr. Geoffrey Drage (Derby) 228 
(Gloucester, Forest of Colonel Sir Howard Vincent 
Dean) ... ~ .. 196 ( Sheffield, Central) ove ‘S90 

Major F. C. Rasch Mr. A. F. Jeffreys (North 
(Essex, S.E.)... .- 198 Hants) na coe. 200 

Sir J. Colomb (Great Mr. W. ‘Allan (Gateshead) 238, 239 
Yarmouth)... .-- 200 The First Lord of the 

Captain  Vernon- Went- Treasury (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
worth (Brighton) ... 204 four, Manchester, E.) 239, 240 


The Vote agreed to, together with a Vote that £6,266,400 be granted to 
Her Majesty to defray the pay, allowances, and other charges of 
the Army at home and abroad. 


Resolutions to be reported to-morrow. 


NEW BILLS. 





Chairmen of Parish Councils Bill.—Second reading moved 


DEBATE :— 
The Lord Advocate Mr. J. Caldwell pian Oe 
(Mr. Graham i Mid) ‘ 241 
Buteshire)... 240 


Read a second time. 


Registration (Ireland) Bill :— 


The Chief Secretary for Ireland ee Gerald weal —— 
Central) ... - 241 


Read a second time. 


Customs Offices (Southampton) Bill :— 


The First Commissioner wt Works — A. iaaeter hen anit Kent, 
St. Augustine’s) .. 241 


Second reading agreed to. 


Customs and Other Offices (Barry Dock) Bill :— 


The First Commissioner fied Works sci A. ical Raaat Kent, 
St. Augustine’s) . om ove oe oo. 242 


Second reading agreed to. 
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: Sheriffs-depute Tenure of Office (Scotland) Bill :— 
i! The Lord Advocate (Mr. Graham Murray, Buteshire) 
; Read a second time. 
Special Juries Bill :— 
DEBATE :— 
é Mr. W. E. M. Tomlinson Mr. Michael Davitt (Mayo, 
: (Preston) ... 243 S.) 
The Attorney General ( Sir Dr. C.K. D. “Tanner r (Cork 
Richard — Isle Co., Mid) 
of Wight) . we §=248 


The Bill read a second time; the Committee stage appointed to be 
taken on 7th March 1898. 


The House adjourned 
at 10,55. 





LORDS : TUESDAY, Ist MARCH 1898, 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Bitts ORDERED TO BE READ A SEconpD TimE—Blackpool Sea Water Bill: 
Newhaven Harbour Bill: Crowhurst, Sidley, and Bexhill Railway 
Bill : Glasgow and South-Western Railway Bill: London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway Bill: North-Eastern Railway Bill: North British 
Railway Bill: Saint Thomas, Southwark, and Saint Saviour, South- 


wark, Bill 


NEW BILL. 


Duties on Excise Licences—(Lord Shand). ie 
Bill ordered to be read a first time, and to be printed. 
House adjourned at 4.30, 
till Thursday next, 





COMMONS: TUESDAY, Ist MARCH 1898, 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Brtts Reap a Seconp Time—Maldoa Water Bill: Southampton Gas 
Bill : Tottenham and Edmonton Gas Bill... eee ee 


Ilford Improvement B :—Order for second reading read. 


DEBATE— 
Mr. J. H. Yoxall (Not- Mr. Ernest Gray (West Ham, 
tingham, W.) woe ©2246 N.) ae ose ess 


Bill read a second time, and committed. 


Pe Sere 
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London Building Act (1894) sonapaaacas Bill :—Second —- deferred 
till Thursday, 10th March ... * 246 
Victoria Embankment Extension and St. John’s ieiaouiieatl Bills :— 
Second reading deferred till Wednesday, 30th March vee 246 
Wymondham Water Bill :—Order for second reading read. 
DEBATE :— 
Mr. F. W. Wilson (Nor- The Vice-Chamberlain of the 
folk, Mid.)... wee §=246 Household (Mr. Ailwyn 
E. Fellowes, abit Ram- 
sey) tes ee 248 


AMENDMENT PROPOSED :— 
“That the Bill be read a second time this day six months,’—(Mr. F. W, 


Wilson.) 
DeEBaTE, continued :— 
Mr. H. C. Richards (Fins- Mr. Samuel Hoare (Norwich) 
bury, E.)  «. 250 Mr. T. P. O'Connor (Liver- 
Mr. D. F. Goddard (Ips- pool, Scotland Division) 
wich) 251 Sir Walter Foster (Derby, 
Mr. J. W. Lowther (Cum- Ilkeston)... oe aii 


berland, Penrith) ... 253 
Question put, Amendment agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put and agreed to; second reading put off 
for six months ... 


Devonport, Plymouth, and Stoke Tramways Bill:—For incorporating and 


conferring powers on the Devonport, Plymouth, and Stoke Tramways 
Company, and for other purposes ; read the first time ; to be read a 
second time ... vee eee ves 


PoticeE anp Sanitary ReEGuLATIONS—Ordered, That the Committee of 


Selection do appoint a Committee, not exceeding Nine Members, to 
whom shall be committed all Private Bills promoted by municipal and 
other local authorities, by which it is proposed to create powers relating 
to Police and Sanitary Regulations which deviate from, or are in exten- 
sion of, or are repugnant to, the general law. Ordered, That the Com- 
mittee have power to send for persons, papers, and records. Ordered, 
That Three be the quorum of the Committee. Ordered, That it be an 
Instruction to the Committee in their Report, under Standing Orders 
150 and 173a, to state their reasons for granting any powers in conflict 
with, deviation from, or excess of, the general law. Ordered, That it be 
an Instruction to the Committee not to insert in any Bill referred to them 
any provision which is already in force in the district to which the Bill 
applies under any public Act, or which might be put in force by adopting 
the provisions of any adoptive Act. Ordered, That in the case of Bills 
reported from the Committee, Three clear days shall intervene between 
the date when the Report of the Committee is circulated with the Votes 
and the Consideration of the Bill—Mr. Jesse Collings... 


Metropolitan Common Scheme (Barnes) Provisional Order Bill:—To con- 


firm an amended scheme under the Metropolitan Commons Acts, 1866 to 
1878, relating to Barnes Common, in the parish of Barnes, Surrey, 
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ordered to be brought in by Mr. Walter Long and Mr. Hanbury ; after- 
wards presented and read the first time ; referred to the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, and to be printed. [Bill 104.] _... ose 


Metropolitan Common Scheme (East Sheen) Provisional Order Bill:—To 
confirm a scheme relating to East Sheen Common, in the parish of 
Mortlake, Surrey, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Walter Long and Mr. 
Hanbury ; elbvcrwedilis presented and Tead the first time ; referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be printed. [Bill 105.] 


PETITIONS. 
East Inpra (Contagious DisEasEs)—Against State Regulation: From 


— Leeds, Clapton, and Saffron Walden a to lie upon the 
Table.. ‘ ove ae a : as ove ove 


Foop ApuLTERATION—For Alteration of Law: From Monk’s Kirby, 
Marksbury, Chippenham, and Lutterworth ; to lie upon the Table eee 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill:—From Buxton, in fav our ; 
to lie upon the Table eee ies ie eee eee eae coe 


REPORTS AND RETURNS. 


EccLestastTicaL Commisston—Copy presented of Fiftieth Report from the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, with an Appendix [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table... ons oie eos ons ose 

Prisons (Proposep RuLEs ror Convict anp LocaL Prisons)—Copy pre- 
sented of Draft of Rules proposed to be made by the Secretary of State 


for the Government of Convict and Local Prisons [by mene: to lie 
upon the Table eee eee see eee ove eee ve eee 


Army (Mititary Savincs Banxks—Copy presented of Statement of the 
Amounts due by the Public to Depositors on 31st March 1896, and of 
the Receipts, Interest, and Disbursements during the year ended 31st 
March 1897, &e. [by Act] ; to lie upon the Table ai iets wae 


GRAND JURY PRESENTMENTS (IRELAND)—Copies presented of Presentments 
made by Grand Juries in Ireland and tiated by the Court of Assize 
during the year 1897 [by Act]; to lie upon the Table ... ose eee 

NEW WRIT. 


For the Borough of Tower Hamlets (Stepney Division), in the room of 
Frederick Wootton Isaacson, esquire, deceased.—( Sir William Walrond.) 


Congested Districts (Ireland) Bill:—Second reading deferred till Tuesday, 
29th March ... wee eee eee ees eee see vee see 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
[SranpInG ORDERS. ] 


ReEso.tutions REPORTED FROM THE COMMITTEE:— 


1. “ That, in the case of the Norwich Electric Tramways Petition, the 
Standing Orders ought to be dispensed with : That the parties be 
permitted to proceed with their Bill, provided that the powers to 
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construct Tramways Nos. 2 and 3 are struck out of the Bill: That 
the Committee on the Bill do report how far such Orders have been 
complied with.” 
2. “ That in the case of the Taff Vale Railway Petition, the Standing 
Orders ought to be dispensed with: That the parties be permitted 
to proceed with their Bill, provided that Clause 9 be struck out 
of the Bill: That the Committee on the Bill do report how far 
such Order has been complied with.” 
That in the case of the Wigan Corporation Petition, the Standing 
Orders ought to be dispensed with : That the parties be permitted 
to proceed with their Bill, provided that the powers to construct 
Tramways No. 4, No. 4a, and No. 48 are struck out of the Bill : 
That the Committee on the Bill do report how far such Orders 
have been complied with.” 
Resolutions agreed to oe “es we ae ee a oss 


ad 


Parliamentary Elections (Manhood Suffrage) (Ireland) Bill— Second 


Reading deferred from To-morrow till Wednesday, 23rd March.. 


Honorary Burgesses (Scotland) Bill—To authorise Poiaetibs Police, 
and other Burghs in Scotland to create Honorary Burgesses, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Parker Smith, Mr. Renshaw, Captain John 
Sinclair, Sir Thomas Sutherland, Mr. Ure,and Mr. John Wilson (Govan) ; 
presented and read the first time ; to be read a second time on Monday, 
14th March, and to be printed. [Bill 106] 


Irish Surnames Bill—-To enable persons of Irish birth or extraction to adopt 
and use the prefix O or Mac before their Surnames, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Macaleese, Mr. William Jones, Mr. Daly, Mr. William Redmond, 
Mr. Edward M‘Hugh, and Mr. Patrick O’Brien ; afterwards presented 
and read the first time ; to be read a second time upon Thursday, 17th 
March, and to be printed. [Bill 107]... eae oe avs eos 


Pusitic Accounts—Ordered, That the Committee do consist of Fifteen 
Members. The Committee was accordingly nominated of :—Mr. Gibson 
Bowles, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Victor Cavendish, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, 
Mr. Cameron Corbett, Mr. Gilliat, Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Brodie Hoare, Mr. 
Grant Lawson, Mr. Herbert Lewis, Mr. Luttreil, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Dr. Tanner, Mr. Thornton, and Mr. Woodall. Ordered, That the 
Committee have power to send for persons, papers, and records.—( Sir 


William Walrond.) ove ose os eve ove ves vee 


QUESTIONS. 


TRAWLING OFF THE IsLAnD OF Lewis—Questions, Mr. J. G. Weir (Ross 
and Cromarty) and Mr. T. C. H. Hedderwick (Wick “tial neal: 
The Lord Advocate (Mr. Graham Murray, gy 


THe Orkney TELEGRAPHIC CaBLE—Question, Mr. T. C. iL Hedderwick 


(Wick Burghs); Answer, The Financial ratte to the bea 
(Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) . eee . - eee 
EXPERIMENTS ON Living ANIMALS—Question, Sir Charles Dilke (Clementine 
shire, Forest of Dean); Auswer, The President of the Board of Agri- 
culture (Mr. W. H. Long, Liverpool, West Derby) ove 
Mititary CHapLains oN THE NortH-West FrontTIER—Question, Mr. 
Samuel Smith (Flintshire); Answer, The Secretary of State for India 
(Lord George Hamilton, Middlesex, Ealing) one eee oes se 
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Art Rassits VERMIN ?—Question, Mr. H. C. F. Luttrell (Devon, 
Tavistock); Answer, The Chancellor of the tay (Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, Bristol, W.)... eee pee 


FizLtp ARTILLERY—Question, Colonel Long cw. orcester, Roane petal 
The Under eee: of State for War pee W. St. John Broderick, 
Surrey, Guildford) . ‘ 


CurrpEen INpUsTRIAL aT na Mr. J. F. X. O'Brien (Cork): 
Answers, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
(Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 


Guns at KineHorn—Question, Lord Balcarres ations Chorley) ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary. of State for War ax W. St. John 
Broderick, Surrey, Guildford) a 


Emproyers’ Liability IN MRE Oe ag Mr. pei Wilson (Fal- 
kirk Burghs); Answers, The Lord Advocate — Graham Dante 
Buteshire) 


Coat STaTIoNns ‘Aneiiiidectinadiian: Mr. R. “McKenna Meieiett, N): 
Answer, The Financial Secretary to the War Office me J. Powell- 
Williams, Birmingham, S.) ... ove mn 


CasTLEBLANEY LEVEL Crossinc—Questions, Mr. ‘Saad D: al Cicadas S, ) 
and Mr. M. J. Flavin (Kerry, N.); Answers, The President. of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. T. C. Ritchie, Croydon) 

Tur Non-Smoxinc Room ror MeEmBers—Question, Mr. James Daly 
(Monaghan, S.); Answer, The First Commissioner of Works (Mr. A 
Akers-Douglas, Kent, St. Augustine’s) _ 

POSTMISTRESS OF TULLYNAMALROW—Question, “Mr. | James Daly 
(Monaghan, S.); Answer, The Financial Secretary to the ee (Mr. 
R. W. Hanbury, Preston) . ° one 

Marsn’s EstateE—Question, Mr. “Donal ‘Sullivan (W satin ath, S S.); Kenwen, 
The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. Gerald 
Balfour, Leeds, Central) 

PENSION PAYMENTS—Question, Sir John Leng (Dundee); "Answer, The 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) 
Free Scuoot Books—Question, Colonel J. M. Denny (Kilmarnock); 

Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. Graham Murray, Buteshire)... aes 

TREATY OF COMMERCE WITH Morocco—Question, Mr. W. Hazell 
(Leicester); Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) oe 

TRAWLING IN THE Moray FirtH—Question, Dr. G. B. Clark (Caithness); 
Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. Graham Murray, Buteshire) 

IMPRISONMENT FOR Contempt OF CourtT—Question, Mr. J. P. Hayden 
(Roscommon, S.); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) . 

SaLLEEN Prer—Question, Mr. M. J. Flavin (Kerry, N.) ; hese er, The Chief 
Seeretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, ee 
Central) , 

BALLYHEIGUE Bar FIs ERIES—Questions, Mr. M. J. Flavin (Kerry, N.); 
Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) [Mr. Speaker] .. 

TELEGRAPHIC Communication WITH MELBOURNE— Question, Mr. J. F. 
Hogan (Tipperary, Mid); Answer, The Financial acai to the 
Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) .. 

Satz or Spirits In THE NEW Hepripes—Question, Mr. 2. F. " Flogen 
(Tipperary, Mid) ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) me ice 
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UnsviTaBLeE Pusiic Burtpincs—Question, Mr. J. F. Hogan (Tipperary, 
Mid); Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Uppers (Sir 
M. White Ridley (Lancashire, Blackpool) 

Sus-PosTMASTERS AND THE JUBILEE Concess1ons—Question, Mr. “Patrick 
O’Brien (Kilkenny) ; Answer, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) - aoe ste 4h 

Powers OF PaRIsH Councits—Question, Sir Walter Foster (Derby, 
Ilkeston) ; Answer, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Henry Chaplin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) ee oes sab i, 

SurGEON-COLONELS—Question, Sir Walter Foster (Derby, Ilkeston) ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War (Mr. W. St. John 
Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) eee eee eee 

LarnE Harpour—Questions, Colonel J. McCalmont (Antrim, E.) ; Answers, 
The Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. W. E. Macartney, Antrim, S.) 

HorsE BREEDING IN’ IRELAND—Question, Colonel J. McCalmont, 
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mittee on Standing Orders read ; Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Francis Powell, Lord Balearres, and Colonel Blundell 


PETITIONS. 


East Inp1a (Contacious DisEasEs)—Against State regulation from Liver- 
pool, Bootle (2), and Leeds (3) ; to lie upon the Table ... 


Foop ApuLTERATION—From Leicester, for alteration of Law ; to lie upon 
the Table 


Jury System—From Norwood, for alteration of Law; to lie upon the Table 


Liquor Traffic Local Veto aatataalen Bill—From Edinburgh, in favour ; to 
lie upon the Table ... 


Raitway Passencers’ Dutry—Petition from Travelling Tax Abolition Com- 
mittee, for inquiry by Select Committee ; to lie upon the Table... 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill—Petitions in favour from 
Witheridge, Leytonstone, Bradford, Morton, Bovey Tracey, Billing- 
borough, Woodchurch, Hawkhurst, High Halden, Tenterden, Biddenden, 
Ashford, and Ripon ; to lie upon the Table 


RETURNS AND REPORTS PRESENTED. 


Army (Mitirary Savincs Banks)—Paper (presented Ist March) to be 
printed (No. 92) 

TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SERVICE IN Giascow—Copy presented of Report 
addressed to the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury by 
Andrew Jameson, Esquire, Q.C., Sheriff of Perthshire, Commissioner 
appointed to inquire into the Telephone Exchange Service in Glasgow, 
together with the Copy of Minutes of Evidence (by nee: to lie 
upon the Table : 

Crvit SERVICE AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS, 1898- 9 (Vv OTE ON Ace ou xT)— 
Estimate presented showing the several Services for which a Vote on 
account is required for the year ending 31st March 1899 (by command) ; 
Referred to Committee of Supply, and to be printed (No. 9) wits 

Army (Recrvurtinc)—Copy presented of Annual Report of the Inspector 
General of Recruiting for 1897 (by Command) ; to lie upon the Table ... 

TravE Reports (InpEx)—Copy presented of Index to Reports of Her 
Majesty’s Diplomatic and Consular Representatives Abroad on Trade 
and Subjects of General Interest (with Appendix) 1896 and 1897 (by 
Command) (Commercial, No. 1, 1898); to lie upon the Table ... 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Benefices Bill—Order for second reading read. 
DEBATE— 


The Hon. Alfred Lyttelton (Warwick and Leamington) 


Motion made—“ That the Bill be now read a second time ” 
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364, 371, 373, 
Mr. Lyttelton (Warwick 
and Leamington), 
371, 373, 
Mr. J. Brigg (York, W.R., 
Keighley) ... 
Mr. C. A. Cripps (Glou- 
cester, Stroud), 
375, 378, 
Mr. J. Carvell Williams 
(Notts, Mansfield Di- 
vision), 386, 391, 393, 
Mr. A.S. T. G. Boscawen 
(Kent, Tonbridge), 
390, 391, 393, 394, 
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Mr. F. S. Stevenson (Suffolk, 
Eye)... re 396, 

Lord Warkworth (Kensing- 
ton, S.) ... 

Mr. H. S. Foster (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) ; 

The First Lord v the Trea- 
sury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
Manchester, E. te 

Sir William Harcourt (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.) ... 410, 

Viscount Cranborne (Roches- 
ter . 

Mr. James Caldwell (Lanark, 
Mid) oie 

Sir J. H. Kennaway, Bart. 
(Devon, Honiton) eee 


Motion for second reading agreed to, and Bill referred, on motion of Mr. 
Lyttelton, to Standing Committee on Law 


DEBATE :— 


Solicitors’ (Ireland) Bill :—Order for second reading read 


Mr. Serjeant Hemphill (Tyrone, N.) 


Bill read a second time, and referred, on Serjeant Hemphill’s motion, to 
Standing Committee on Law ... ; 


DEBATE :— 


Mr. H. H. Marks (Tower 
Hamlets, St. George’s), 
425, 
Mr. E. F. V. Knox (Lon- 
donderry, City) “ 
Mr. M. Davitt (Mayo, S.) 
Mr. F. G. Banbury (Cam- 
berwell, Peckham) 428, 
Sir Charles Dilke (Glou- 
cestershire, Forest of 
Dean) ... «. 428, 
[Mr. Speaker] : 
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Service Franchise Bill :—Order for second reading read 


Sir J. Blundell Maple, Bart. 
(Camberwell, Dulwich) 

Mr. W. Alien (Newcastle- 
under-Lyme) * 

Sir R.T. Reid (Dumfriesshire) 

The Solicitor General (Sir R. 


B. Finlay (Inverness 
Burghs) 

Mr. McKenna (Monmouth- 
shire) ... 431, 


Mr. Johnston (Belfast, S.).. 


Moved—“ That the Question be now put” 


Debate adjourned at 5.30. 


Church Patronage Transfer Bill :— 


Order for second reading discharged, and Bill withdrawn 


SUPPLY [281Tn Fesruary |—Report brought in, and agreed to 


Trust (Scortanp) AMENDMENT Act—Leave given to bring in a Bill 


to Amend the Trusts er Amendment Act, 


Hozier, Lanark, S.) . 
Bill read a first time 


1884—(Mr. 
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Foop Propucts ADULTERATION—Leave given to bring in a Bill to Consoli- 
date and Amend the Law relating to the Sale of Food and Drugs ; 
Brought in and read : . H. E. Kearley, Devonport) 


SciENCE aND Art Museum—Motion agreed :— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into and report upon 
the administration and cost of the Museums of the Science and Art Depart- 
iwnent; that Lord Balcarres, Mr. Bartley, Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree, 
Mr, John Burns, Mr. Daly, Dr. Farquharson, Sir John Gorst, Mr. Ernest 
Gray, Sir Henry Howorth, Mr. Humphreys-Owen, Mr. Kenrick, Mr. Platt- 
Higgins, Sir Francis Powell, Mr. Woodall, and Mr. Yoxall be Members 
of the Committee; that the Committee have power to send for persons, papers, 
and records; that five be the quorum.” — (Sir William Walrond, Devon, 
Tiverton.) 








House adjourned at 5.35. 


LORDS: THURSDAY, 8rp MARCH 1898, 


PRIVATE BIEL BUSINESS. 


Blackpool and Fleetwood Tramroad (Tramway Extension) Bill fa. L.J— 
Presented ; read first time, and referred to the Examiners ‘ 


Clontarf and Hill of Howth Tramroad Bill [11.1.J]—Read a second time 
Sheringham and Beeston Protection Bill [11.1.]—Read a second time 

Bail Bill [11.1.|—Amendment reported ; to be read a third time ae 
Public Record Office Bill am ¥. ita a third time, deeesig and sent to 


Commons 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
UGANDA.— QUESTION AND DEBATE— 


Lord Stanmore ... nee The Lord President of the 
433, 438, 439 Council (The Duke of 
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Devonshire) 437, 438, 43 


The House adjourned at 4.55 
till to-morrow at 4.15. 
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Motion made and Question proposed :—“ That the Bill be now read a 
second time.’ 
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DEBATE :— 
Mr. T. Lough (Islington, W.) eee ove 


Question put and agreed to. 
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Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
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Nussey, Thomas W. 
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Penn, John 

Perks, R. W. 
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Allan, William (Gateshead) 
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Bayley, Thomas 
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(Banffshire) ; Answer, The President of the Board of sioaitanicce ed 
W. H. Long, Liverpool, West Derby) 


Duty on ‘Revaieen In ForreIGN MEDICINES 
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4. Motion made, and Question proposed— 


‘¢That a sum not exceeding £46,424, be granted to Her Majesty, 
to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1898, to make good (1) the sum by 
which the Interest accrued in the year ended the 20th November, 1897, from 
Securities held by the National Debt Commissioners, on account of * The 
Fund for the Banks of Savings,’ and ‘The Fund for Friendly Societies’ was 
insufficient to meet the Interest which the said Commissioners are obliged by 
Statute to pay and credit to Trustees of Savings Banks and to Friendly 
Societies ; (2) the sum by which the Interest accrued in the years ended 31st 
December, 1896, and 3lst December 1897, from Securities held by the National 
Debt Commissioners on account of ‘ Post Office Savings Bank Fund,’ was 
insufficient to meet the interest which the said Commissioners are obliged by 
Statute to pay and credit to Depositors, and the Expenses incurred — 
those years in the execution of the Acts relating thereto.” - .. 


Dr.Clark( Caithness) 579, 582 Mr. Caldwell . 
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‘* That a sum, not exceeding £46,424, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1898, to make good (1) the sum by which the Interest 
accrued in the year ended 20th November, 1897, from Securities held by the 
National Debt Commissioners, on account of ‘The Fund for the Banks of 
Savings,’ and ‘The Fund for Friendly Societies,’ was insufficient to meet the 
Interest which the said Commissioners are obliged by Statute to pay and credit 
to Trustees of Savings Banks and to Friendly Societies ; (2) the sum by which 
the Interest accrued inthe years ended 31st December, 1896; and 31st December, 
1897, from Securities -held by the National Debt Commissioners on account of 
* Post Office Savings Bank Fund,” was insufficientto meet the Interest which the 
said Commissioners are obliged by Statute to pay and credit to Depositors, and 
- Expenses incurred during those years in the execution of the Acts agpapes 
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‘That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding £2,810, be granted to 
Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment 
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connection with certain Public Works, and for improvement communications, 
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DEBATE :— 

Mr. Caldwell 586 
[It being midnight, the Chairman left the Chair to make his Report to 

the House. : 
Resolutions to be reported this day ; Committee also report progress ; 

to sit again this day... eee sae a ae ove -- 586 

IRELAND—DISTURBANCE AT WESTPORT ... see vee oes 587 
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Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Manchester, E.)... 588 
Balfour, Leeds, Cen- Dr. Tanner (Cork Co., Mid.) 588 
frat) ... E> 587, 588 Mr. P. C. Doogan( Tyrone, E.) 588 
The House adjourned at 12.10. 
LORDS: FRIDAY, 4ra MARCH 1898, 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

SaLeE or IntroxicatTinG Liquors ON SunvAys—Petition from a public 
meeting of the inhabitants of West Marylebone, and another from a 
public meeting of the inhabitants of Ealing, against the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors on Sundays.—( The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury) ... 589 

Tue Law or Copyrricgut—A Bill to consolidate and amend the Law relating 
to Copyright.—(Lord Herschell) ... 589 
Bill read accordingly 589 

London University Commission Bill—Order for second reading -- 589 

The Lord President of Lord Herschell 595 
the Council (The Duke Lord Reay 596 
of Devonshire)... wee = 89 

Read a second time... ~ --- 596 

House adjourned at 4.58 

till Monday, 4.15. 
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be read a second time mes ws ae —— 

East Inpia (ContTacious Sicilia from —n ‘asitaal State 
regulation ; to lie upon the Table ... er 597 

Foop ApULTERATION—Petition from Hingham, for alteration of Law; to 
lie upon the Table ... = owe aoe “ee es nee wee =S9T 

Parliamentary Franchise (Extension to Women) Bill :—Petition from 
Clevedon, in favour ; to lie upon the Table oes he , vee ©6597 
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PETROLEUM (FLAsHING Pornt)—Petition from Swindon, for alteration of 
Law ; to lie upon the Table ed ae ae bee 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill:—Petitions in favour: 
From Heathfield, Whitley, Higher Broughton, Kingsteignton, 
Hawkesbury (two), Garston, Broughton Park, and Manchester, to 
lie upon the Table... eee eee 


eee 


Exp Losions (BLAcKBECK, LancasuirE)—Copy presented of Report by 
Colonel Sir Vivian Majendie, K.C.B., Her Majesty’s Chief Inspector of 
Hxplosives, on the circumstances attending the destruction by explosion 
of a Drying Store at the Gunpowder Factory of Messrs. F. C. Dickson 
and Company, at Blackbeck, Haverthwaite, Lancashire, on the 19th 
January 1898 [by Command]; to lie upon the Table 


Post Orrice (TELEPHONE ExcHaNnGEs)—Return presented, relative thereto 
[ordered 14th February ; Mr. Prov: ges to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 97.] eee 


Treasury Cuest—Account presented for the year 1896-97, together with 
the Report of the Comptroller and Auditor-General thereon [by ia ch 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 98.] ‘ns 


TrustEE Savincs Banks—Copy presented of Sixth Annual Report of 
the Proceedings of the Inspection Committee for the year ended 20th 
November 1897 [by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


MeEssaGeE From THE Lorps—That they have passed a Bill intituled “ An 
Act to amend the Public Record Office Act, 1877.” [Public Record 
Office Bill.]  [Lords.] eee - sive ow eve 


SELEcTION (STANDING CoMMITTEES) ener PanEL)—Report from 
the Committee of Selection that they had selected the following six 
Members to be the Chairmen’s Panel and to serve as Chairmen of the 
two Standing Committees to be appointed under Standing Order 47: 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. John Edward Ellis, Sir James 
Fergusson, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Mr. Whitmore, and Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley.—(Sir John Mowbray) ... . * ain eee ae 


Ordered, that the Report do lie upon the Table ... 


QUESTIONS. 


ALIEN Immicration—Questions, Colonel Sir Howard Vincent (Sheffield, 
Central); Answers, The President of the Board of Trade “ee C. T. 
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Tue Parent AGENTS Bit, 1894—Question, “Mr. Ww. KF. D. Smith (Strand, 
Westminster) ; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade — C. T. 

Ritchie, Croydon) eee ee - ‘ ‘ 
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by Colonel Sandys, Mr. Harry Foster, Mr. Cruddas, and Sir Edward 
Gourley eee oes ove ove eee ove ove eee eee 


Parliamentary Elections (Expenses and Second Election) Bill :—To amend 
the Law relating to Parliamentary Elections by providing for the pay- 
ment of necessary expenses out of the rates, and for a second election 
in certain cases; Ordered to be brought in by Mr. Jacoby, Sir Charles 
Dilke, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. William Allan, Mr. Thomas Bayley, Dr. 
Clark, Mr. Woods, Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. Philip Stanhope, and Mr, 
McKenna wins eee ons ws vee ane oe oes 


Canals Protection (London) Bill :—To provide for the protection of danger- 
ous places on canals in the ceunty of London; Presented, and read the 
first time; to be read a second time upon Friday next, and to be printed. 


SOE SEE sce: poh a A, co ae, 


Church Discipline Bill—vTo amend the Law relating to discipline in 
benefices of the Church of England and Wales; Presented, and read 
the first time; to be read a second time upon Wednesday, 16th March, 
and to be printed. [Bill 112.] 


Parliamentary Elections (Expenses and Second Election) Bill.—T'o amend 
the Law relating to Parliamentary Elections by providing for the 
payment of necessary expenses out of the rates, and for a second 
election in certain cases; Presented, and read the first time ; to be read 
a second time upon Wednesday, 20th April, and to be printed. [Bill 113.] 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


London Government Bill.—(Question by Private Notice and Debate) “a 
Mr. Edward Morton (Devon- Mr. G. Lambert ( Devon- 
port) ‘de ind wae GBS shire, South Molton)... 

The First Lord of the Treasury Mr. W. H. K. Redmond 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour, Man- (Clare, EF.) ... eos 
chester, E.)... ... 628, 624 Mr. T. Gibson Bowles 

Sir W. V. Harcourt (Mon- (Lynn Regis) ... nee 
mouthshire, W.)  ... 628, 624 The President of the 


Board of Trade (Mr. 
C. T. Ritchie, Croydon) 


DisturRBANCES at WeEstrort—(Question by Private Notice and Debate ... 


Mr. M. Davitt (Mayo, S.) Mr. W. Redmond (Clare, E.) 

624, 625, 626 Mr. T. P. O Connor (Liver- 

The Chief Secretary for pool, Scotland Division) ... 
Ireland (Mr. Gerald [Mr. Speaker]... : 


Balfour, Leeds, Central) 
625, 626 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—{[Srconp ALLotTED Day]—ConsIDERED IN COMMITTEE... 


The Chairman of Committees of Ways and Means (Mr. J. W. Lowther, 
Cumberland, Penrith) in the Chair. 
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DEBATE :— 


Mr. John E. Ellis (Not- 
tingham, Rusheliffe) 
The Secretary of State for 

the Home Department 
(Sir M. White Ridley, 
Lancashire, N., Black- 
pool) 627, 633, 652, 662, 
Sir Charles Dilke (Glou- 
cester, Forest of Dean) 
627, 
Mr. T. R. Buchanan 
m Aberdeen, E.) 
. H. J. Tennant (Ber- 
wickshire) ex 
Mr. G. Whiteley (Stock- 
port) «. 
Mr. W. Woodall (Hanle 7) 
Mr. W. Allen (Newcastle- 


under-Lyme) 645, 
Mr. J. Bryce (Aberdeen, 
S.) .-- 648, 


Mr. G. Drage (Derby) .. 
Mr. R. B. pote ae 


(Haddington) .. 
Mr. H. H. ‘Asquith (Fife, 
E.) 658, 


Mr. R. “McKenna (Mon- 
mouth, N.) «+. 663, 
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Hamlets, Poplar) 665, 
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Lowther, Cumberland, 
Penrith) 667, 668, 681, 
682, 683, 686, 
Mr. T. C. T. Warner 
(Staffs, Lichfield) 
Mr. E. J.C. Morton 
(Devonport)... 670, 
Mr. T. Gibson Bowles 
(Lynn Regis) .. 
Mr. W. Redmond (Clare, 
E.) 673, 686, 691, 694, 
Mr. T. Lough (Islington, 
W.) 674, 679, 681, 682, 
683, 684, 
Mr. Patrick O’ Brien (Kil: 
kenny) «. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That a sum not exceeding £13,900,000 be granted to Her Majesty on 
account, for or towards defraying the charges for the following Civil Services 
and Revenue Departments for the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1899,” 
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Mr. J. Brigg (Yorks, W.R., 
Keighley) aS 676, 
Mr. J. Swift MeNeill (Done- 
Gal, 8.) «ss as 676, 
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Croydon) 684, 687, 689, 
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687, 
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' Motron—“ That the Question be now put.”—( The First Lord of the 
Treasury) ove os _ ae oes < 0 ww. «744 


Committee divided—Ayes 146; Noes 39... oss ove oe we. «6744 
Main Question put and agreed to ... eee eee ove vee woe 14 
CuarrMan’s Rerort ; House Resumen... ote sé outs we = 745 
Resolution to be reported upon Monday next ; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next... _ see ee won “os oe 614 
SuppLy—ReEsoLuTions REPORTED... ees see ove see w. 746. 


Crivi. Services AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS (SUPPLEMENTARY 
Estimates, 1897-98 


Crass IV. 


1. ‘*That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding £12,500, be granted to 
Her Majesty to defray the charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1898, for Public Education 
in Scotland” see “ae eas See ee “A ee .. 746. 


Crass V. 


2. “That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding £85,000, be granted to 
Her Majesty to defray the charge which will comein course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1898, for Grants in Aid of Expenses of 
the British Protectorates in Uganda and in Central and East Africa, and under 
the Uganda Railway Act, 1896” ee mate Sth oe ee. 747 


3. “ That a sum, not exceeding £1,533, be granted to Her Majesty to 
defray the charge which wlll come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st March, 1898, to make good the net loss on transactions 
connected with the raising of money for the various Treasury Chests abroad 
in the year 1896-97 ” se “aie se mA a wis cos 048 


Crass VI. 


4. ‘*That a sum, not exceeding £46,424, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1898, to make good (1) the sum by which 
the Interest accrued in the year ended 20th November, 1897, from Securities 
held by the National Debt Commissioners, on account of ‘The Fund for the 
Banks of Savings’ and ‘ The Fund for Friendly Societies’ was insufficient to 
meet the Interest which the said Commissioners are obliged by Statute to pay 
and credit to Trustees of Savings Banks and to Friendly Societies; (2) the 
sum by which the Interest accrued in the years ended 31st December, 1896, and 
31st December, 1897, from Securities held by the National Debt Commissioners 
on account of ‘The Post Office Savings Bank Fund,’ was insufficient to meet 
the Interest which the said Commissioners are obliged by Statute to pay and 
credit to depositors, and the expenses incurred during those years in the 


execution of the Acts relating thereto”  ... sa te oe woe «= T4T 
Resolutions agreed to we TAT 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
SUPPLY—Reporr_... win be ‘et oe oe sie a 
Dr. G. B. Clark (Caith- First Lord of the Treasury 748 
oe os eee = 747 Mr. Buchanan eee wee «= 48 


Mr. Lough oes «-- 748 Mr. Bryce «. eee ww. 748 
House adjourned at 12.20. 
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LORDS: MONDAY, 7rH MARCH 1898, 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Tue NortH-WeEst FRONTIER oF INDIA :— 


Lord Reay oes ove 189 Devonshire)... oo =SRH, 
The Earl of Kimberley 814, 





COMMONS : MONDAY, 7rnu MARCH 1898. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Report laid upon the Table by Mr. Speaker from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the case of the following Bill, 
referred on the First Reading thereof, Standing Order No. 62 has been 
complied with, viz. :— 


Norwich Electric sameaeds Bill.—Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 
time. eee . . oe . 


Devonport, Plymouth, and Stoke Tramways Bill.—Read a second time, 
and committed. 2 : as ss no ere 


Lancashire and Yorkshire needs Bill.—Read a second time, and committed. 


Lancashire, Derbyshire, and East Coast Railway Bill.—Read a second time, 
and committed. Be ee nee 2 eae me 


Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Bill.—Read a second time, and committed.... 
Sheffield District Railway Bill—Read a second time, and committed. 
Turnchapel Wharves and Warehouses Bill.—Read a second time, and 
committed. owe <n “es ; , 
PETITIONS. 


East Inpia (Contracious Diseases).—From Mandiitie Bridge @), against 
State regulation ; to lie upon the Table. ee ee ee 


Foop ApULTERATION.—From Chaddesley, for alteration of Law ; to lie upon 
the Table 


HapituaL Drunkarps.—For alteration of Law, from Salford and Great 
Yarmouth ; to lie upon the Table. ... 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill:—In favour; from St. 
Leonards, Bradford, Dew satis anak and St. Anne’s-on-Sea ; to 
lie upon the Table = oe se ee 


Lord Roberts of Kanda- The Secretary of State sor 
har. 749, 787, 820 War (The Marquess of 
The Under Secretary of Lansdowne) 792, 793, 794, 
State for India (The 803, 804, 
Earl of Onslow) 763, 809 The Marquess of Ripon 806, 
The Earl of Northbrook The Lord President of the 
772, 787, 793, 794, 803, 804 Council (The Duke of 
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House adjourned at 8.35. 
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RETURNS, ETC. 


Bankruptcy Courts (IrELanp)—Annual Returns presented of the Official 
Assignees of the Court of Bankruptcy in Ireland and the Local i 
Belfast and Cork, for the year 1897 [by Act] ; to lie upon the Table . 


Miuitra Act, 1882 (Deputy LigeuTENants) (IRELAND)—Copy presented 
of Return of descriptions of qualifications of Deputy Lieutenants 
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Act] ; to lie | upon the Table : eee 6 


SoanE’s Museum—Copy of Statement of the Funds of the Museum of the 
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Table by the Clerk of the House ... one oa 


NavaL ExpenDITURE AND MeErcanTILE Marine (Great Britatn, 
Erc.)—Return ordered “showing Aggregate Naval Expenditure on 
Seagoing Force ; Aggregate Revenue ; Aggregate Tonnage of Mercan- 
tile Marine; Annual Clearances of Shipping in the Foreign Trade ; 
Annual Clearances of Shipping in the Coasting Trade ; Annual Value 
of Imports by Sea, including Bullion and Specie and Transhipment 
Trade ; and Annual Value of Exports by Sea, including Bullion and 
Specie and Transhipment Trade, of various Countries, including British 
self-governing Colonies, for the year 1897 (in continuation of Parlia- 
mentary Paper, No. 416, of Session 1897).”—(Sir John Colomb) 


MEssaGE FROM THE Lorps—That they have passed a Bill intituled “ An 
Act to amend the Law with respect to Bail.” [Bail Bill.] [Lords] 


QUESTIONS. 


THE ORGANISATION OF THE VOLUNTEER ForcE—Questions, Colonel Sir 
Howard Vincent (Sheffield, Central); Answers, The Under Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. St. John Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) ; 


Case OF H.M.S. “ Victorious ”—Questions, Sir Edward T. Gourley (Sunder- 
land) : Answers, The First Lord of the inal ani G. J. en 
St. George’s, Hanover Square) .. ee 


WITHDRAWAL OF THE POLITICAL OFFICER FROM THE KHyYBER—Question, 
Sir Charles Dilke (Gloucester, Forest of Dean) ; Answer, The Secretary 
of State for India (Lord George Hamilton, Middlesex, Ealing)... 


CapET BaTTALION, Kinc’s RoyaL RiFLEs—Question, Colonel Wyndham 
Murray (Bath) ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War _ 
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MacLaren (Leicester, Bosworth); Answer, The Secretary of State for 
India (Lord G. Hamilton, Middlesex, Ealing) .. - - ee 
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Answer, The Financial hia to the enn: (Mr. R. W. pine 
Preston) is oe oe oe oe ee 
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ENTRIES OF ENGINEER OFFICERS—Question, M. J. Penn (Lewisham); Answer, 
The First Lord of the ——" (Mr. G. J. ee St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) .. ae ee ee 


CASTLEBAR Post Oreae~Quuaiie: Dr. pte (Mayo, W.); Answer, 
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PILLAGE IN CRETE—Question, Sir William H. Snckdemith Citas, 
N.W.); Answer, The Under Secretary of State for —_ Affairs ai 
G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) oe 


SwazILanpD—Question, Sir Ellis Ashmead- Bartlett (Sheffield, Ecclesall) ; : 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. J a 
Birmingham, W.) .. es ee oe ee Kh 


RELIEF FOR THE WEST INDIAN IsLANDS—Questions, Mr. or Cidiiiinats 
W.), Mr. Labouchere (Northampton) ; Answers, The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.), The — of State 
for the Colonies (Mr. J. Chamberlain, Birmingham, W.).. 


SwINE FEVER IN THE NORTH RIDING OF YORKSHIRE—Question, Mr. Joba 
Hutton (Yorkshire, Richmond) ; Answer, The President of the Board 
of Agriculture (Mr. W. H. Long, Liverpool, West Derby) oe 





Greenwich Hospital Bill—To amend the Greenwich Hospital Acts, 1865 to 
1892 ; Ordered to be brought in by Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor 
General, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain ; Presented, and read the first time ; 
to be read a second time upon Thursday, and to be printed. [Bill 114] 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Private Bill Procedure anereti Bill—Zhe Lord Advocate aaa Graham 
Murray)... sn “on 


Read the first time: to hi - a ponenns time 7 Monday n next, and 
to be printed. [Bill 115.] ‘ oe 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Benefices (No. 2) Bill 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) 
Motion for Second Reading. 


Mr. D. SBrynmor Jones Mr. R. Wallace (Perth) 
(Swansea)... wee 856, 860 Mr. G. C. T. Bartley (Islington, 
DEBATE :— 
Mr. Speaker --- 860 as one eee ee 
Mr. C. W. Radcli iffe Cooke Mr. R. W. Perks (Lincolnshire, 
(Hereford) ‘ 860 ie ivi oii oe 
Mr. H. S. Foster (Suffolk, The First Lord of the Treasury 
Lowestoft) 861 (The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, 
Mr. John E. Ellis (Notting. Manchester, E.) 
ham, Rushcliffe) .. .-. 866 Lord Edmund Fitsmaurice( Wilts, 
Mr. R. Purvis (Peterborough) 867 Cricklade) 
Mr. Albert Spicer (Monmouth Mr. A. C. Humphreys - Owen 
Boroughs) ..- 868 os ons 
Mr. S. Gedge (Walsall) oe | | Colonel T. M. Sandys (Lan- 
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Question put— 
‘* That the Bill be now read a second time.” 
House divided—Ayes, 243; Noes, 57. (Division List, No. 27.) --- 8938 
SuppLy :—Considered in Committee. (In the Committee.) [The Chairman 
of Ways and Means, Mr. J. W. LowTH_r, in the Chair.] Civil Services 
and Revenue Department (Supplementary) Estimates, 1897-8. 
Motion made and Question proposed— 

‘That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding £2810, be granted to Her 
Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 3lstday of March, 1898, for Expenditure in connection with 
certain Public Works, and for improved Communications, and other purposes, 
within the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, including a Grant-in-Aid.” 





DIscussIoNn :-— 
Dr. G. B. Clark (Caithness) 897 Mr. Gibson Bowles ... 905 
The Lord Advocate (Mr. Mr. T. R. Buchanan ( Aberdeen- 
Graham Murray, Bute- shire, E.) a 906 
shire) ss 899 Mr. R. McKenna (i Monmouth, N. ) 906 
Mr. J. Caldwell (i Vid Lan- The Financial Secretary to the 
ark) 5 ... 900 Treasury _— RW. eee 
Mr. Graham “Murray ... 900 Preston) ss ote: Oe 
Mr. Gibson Bowles (Lynn Dr. Clark es ion “<4 
Regis)... > 98 Mr. Hanbury ... sone we 907 
Mr. Munro- Fergusson (Leith The Chairman of Ways and 
Burghs) . ... 905 Means at me ... 908 
Mr. Graham Murray .. 905 Dr. Clark ea ome oe 908 
Question put 910 
‘*That item E (Congested Districts (Scotland) Board, Grants i in n Aid) be . 
omitted from the proposed Votes.”—(Wr. Gibson Bowles.) i 
Committee divided—Ayes, 62 ; Noes, 135. (Division List, No. ae 
Original Question put and agreed to oo ONE 


On the Vote of £44,789 Repayment to the Local L oans Fund. 
DISCUSSION :- 


Mr. Caldwell ‘i o<« San The Financial Secretary to the 

The Chairman af se $OFS Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, 

Mr. Caldwell ‘a .» 913 Preston) 913 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor (Liverpool, 

Vote agreed to. Scotland Division) .. 914 


On the Vote of £45,000, Highland Railway Company. 
DISCUSSION :— 





Mr. Caldwell ae .. 914 The Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
(Sir M. Hicks Beach, Bristol,W.) 916 i 
Vote agreed to. Mr. Caldwell... 918 : 


On the question of a Vote of £23,938 for the Relief of Distress (Ireland) 
Estimate of the amount required in the year ending 3lst March, 
1898, for certain expenditure, including sundry grants-in-aid in 


connection with the Relief of Distress in Ireland, 
DISCUSSION :— 
Mr. M. Davitt (Mayo, S.) 919 Mr. Gerald Balfour .. .. 935 3 
Mr. T. D. Sullivan (Donegal, Mr. Swift McNeill Se ee 935 a 
W.) nis ‘é ~. 923 Mr. Gerald Balfour... 936 h: 
Mr. D. Crilly (Mayo, S.) .. 927 Mr. D. Kilbride (Galway, N. b. 936 re 
The Chief Secretary for Ire- Mr. J. Pinkerton (Galway)  .. 936 
land (Mr. Gerald — Mr. Gerald Balfour... .. 937 
Leeds, Central) .. 930 Mr. Pinkerton .. 937 
Mr. Crilly oes ‘ .. 9830 Mr. P. C. Doogan ( Tyrone, B).. 937 
Mr. Gerald Balfour .- 933 Mr. Gibson Bowles ¥ 939 
Mr. J. G. Swift McNeill Mr. McKenna .. 940 
(Donegal, SS.) .. 933 Mr. T. Lough ( Islington, W. ). 940 
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Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 

‘*That a sum not exceeding £20,000 be granted to Her Majesty to defray the 
charge which will come in course of pryment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1898, for a Grant in Aid of the Expenses of the Royal Commission 
for the British Section at the Paris International Exhibition, 100.” 


Whereupon motion made, and Question— 
‘*That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mr. 
Strachey). 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported upon apa Committee also report 
progress ; to sit again upon Wednesday . eee tee 


ies caemanies (Ireland) Bill—Clause I., ‘puis nail 


“In page 1, line 21, to leave out the words after the word ‘ Act,’ to the end 
of Sub-section (3), and insert the words, ‘and may include the division of a 
townland which is situated partly within and partly without an urban sanitary 
district or town.’”—( Mr. Gerald Balfour.) 


Instead thereof, Question proposed-— 
‘* That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause. 
And, it being after Midnight, and objection being taken to further 
proceeding, the Debate stood adjourned. 
Debate to be resumed upon Wednesday 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Pharmacy Acts Amendment Bill— 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed— 
‘That the Bill be now read a second time.” 
DEBATE :— 
Mr. D. Crilly (Mayo.N.) ... 944 Dr. C. K. D. Tanner me 
Mr. H. E. Kearly (Devonport) 944 Co. Mid.) ... A 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Read a second time, and committed for Thursday, 17th March. 
Question on Motion for Adjournment. 


Local Government (Ireland) Bill— 
Michael Davit. The First Lord of the Treasury. 


The House adjourned at 12.10. 


LORDS: TUESDAY, 8tH MARCH, 1898. 
PRIVATE BILLS. 
Isle of Wight Railway (Brading Harbour and weicabiba Bill nen 
—Second Reading (by order) ; 
Upper Assam Tea Company Bill [H.L.]— heaiea hele (by sabia wn 
PRIVATE AND al ye ORDER CONFIRMATION 
LS. 
THE CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES (The Earl of MorLey) moved— 


‘“* That no Private Bill brought from the House of Commons shall be read a 
second time after Tuesday, the 28th day of June next. 

‘** That no Provisional Order Confirmation Bill originating in this House shall 
be read a first time after ‘Tuesday, the 3rd day of May next. 

‘* That no Provisional Order Confirmation Bill brought from the House of 
Commons shall be read a second time after Tuesday, the 28th day of June next. 


D44 
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‘* That when a Bill shall have passed this House with amendments these orders 
shall not apply to any new Bill sent up from the House of Commons which the 
Chairman of Committees shall report to the House is substantially the same as the 
Bills so amended. 

‘* That this House will not receive any petition for a Private Bill later than 
the 26th day of April next, unless such Private Bill shall have been approved by 
the High Cuurt of Justice ; nor any petition for a Private Bill approved by the 
High Court of Justice after Friday, the 6th day of May next. 

‘* That this House will not receive any report from the Judges upon petitions 
presented to this House for Private Bills after Friday, the 6th day of May next.” 

Agreed, 945 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
THE CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE, BOTOLPH LANE. 
Morion AND Discussion :— 


Earl Beauchamp. The Bishop of London. 
House adjourned at 4.33, 
till Thursday, at 4.15. 








COMMONS: TUESDAY, 8tH MARCH, 1898. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


PRIVATE Bitts (Standing Order 63 complied with)— Report laid upon the 
Table by Mr. Speaker from one of the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills, That, in the case of the following Bills, referred on the First 
Reading thereof, Standing Order No. 62 has been complied with, viz. :— 
Charing Cross, Euston, and Hampstead Railway Bill: Latimer Road 
and Acton Railway Bill: Muswell Hill and Palace Railway Bill. Ordered, 

That the Bills be read a second time N 947 

PRIVATE Britis (Standing Order 63 complied with)—Report laid upon the 
Table by Mr. Speaker from one of the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills, That, in the case of the following Bills, referred on the First 
Reading thereof, Standing Order No. 63 has been complied with, viz. :— 
Cromer Gas Bill: Foreign Bondholders sie niet Bill. Ordered, 

That the Bills be read a second time ove be a . 948 


Southend Water Bill—Read a second time, and inal 
Wigan Corporation Bill—Read a second time, and committed. 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water Bill—Order for Second Reading read. 4 


























DEBATE :— 
Mr. J. Stuart (Shoreditch, Sir F. Dixon Hartland eee 953 
Foxton) ... 948 Mr. Sydney Buxton (Tower 
Sir Frederick Dixon Hart- Hamlets, Poplar) ... cee 953 3 
land( Middlesex, U: eats 948 Mr. C. B. Stuart Wortley 7 
Mr. Stuart .. ‘ 949 (Sheffield and Hallam)... 954 ‘ 
[ Mr. Speaker] _— .. §=949 


Question proposed—- 
‘* That the Bill be now read a second time.” 
Put and agreed to. 
Read a second time and eer 
Sir F. Dixon-HaRTLAND gave notice to move an Instruction to the 
Committee this day week. 


PETITIONS. 
Corn Sales Bill—In favour: from Milborne St. Andrew and Howden- 
shire; to lie upon the Table... eae Bi ns As : 954 
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Cox, CoLoNEL Rosert E.—For inquiry into his case ; to lie upon the Table 


DECLARATION OF PARISH—From St. Pancras, for amendment; to lie upon 
the Table pe 


East Inp1A (ContTacious DisEAsEs)— Against State Regulation ; from Lewes, 
Plymouth, Leeds (2), and Rawdon ; to lie upon the Table 


Foop ADULTERATION—For alteration of Law; from Howden, East —_— 
and Hurstmonceaux ; to lie upon the Table 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill—lIn favour; from neni (2), 
Portsmouth (2), Penzance, Allerton and Bradford, Sleaford, ye 
Dewsbury, and Leicester ; to lie upon the Table .. : : 


RETURNS, REPORTS, &<. 


ZULULAND—Copy presented, of Correspondence relating to the Affairs of 
Zululand [by Command]; to lie upon the Table... 


LAND AND AGRICULTURAL BANKs—Return presented, relative thereto 
[Address 3rd March ; Colonel Waring}; to lie upon the Table 


BritisH INDIA (INCOME AND EXPENDITURE)—Return presented, relative 
thereto [Address 3rd March ; (Sir Henry Fow/er)| ;to lie upon the Table 


Navy (DockyarD Expense Accounts, 1896-7)—Annual Accounts pre- 
sented, for 1896-97 of Shipping and Dockyard Transactions, &c., with 
Report of the Comptroller and Auditor-General thereon Ld Act]; ‘to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 100.] .. 


CuurRcH EstaTEs CoMMission—Copy presented, of eisai Report 
from the Church Estates Commissioners for the year preceding Ist 
March, 1898 [by Command]; to lie upon the Table wih 


Prisons (PROPOSED RULES FOR CoNnvicT AND LocaL Prisons)—Copy pre- 
sented, of Notes on Proposed Rules for Convict and Local Prisons [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table 


Prisons Bitt (EXPLANATORY MEMORANDUM)—Copy presented, of aii, 
tory Memorandum on the Prisons Bill [by hasseasttien to lie upon the 
Table.. : ee : noe 


INSTITUTION TO BENEFICES—Return sisanainal relative thereto [Address 
17th February ; (J/r. C._/. Monk)]; to lie upon the Table 


TRADE REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS SERIES)—Copy presented, of Reports on 
Subjects of General and Commercial Interest, No. 450 [by seit 
to lie upon the Table 


LocaL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888_Copies presented, of Rilen its “ 
the County Councils of various Counties in England and Wales under 
the Act, and confirmed by the Local Government Board [by -_ to lie 
upon the Table an : 


LocaL GOVERNMENT Act, 1888 acaba citi sinaiis of Order 
of the County Council of Cornwall, constituting the Urban District of 
Wadebridge and the Parishes of Saint Breock, Egloshayle, and Wade- 
bridge, under Section 57 of the Act, as confirmed by the Local 
Government Board [by Act] ; to lie upon the Table ’ 


Loca GOVERNMENT Act, 1888 (CoRNwaALL)—Copy presented, of Cons of 
the County Council of Cornwall, constituting the Urban District of 
Looe and the Parishes of Talland and West Looe, under Section 57 of 
the Act, as confirmed by the Local Government Board oy ae to 
lie upon the Table ... ie : 
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LocaL GOVERNMENT Act, 1888 (DERBy)—Copy presented, of Order of the 
Council of the County Borough of Derby for uniting the Parishes or 
Townships of St. Werburgh, New Normanton, Rowditch, St. Alkmund, 
All Saints, Little Chester, St. Michael, Litchurch, and St. Peter, under 
Section 57 of the Act, as confirmed by ‘the Local Government Board [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table “on 


LocaL GOVERNMENT Act, 1888 (STaAFFORD)— — aiiaiatile of Order of 
the County Council of Stafford, _constituting the Parish of Amblecote, an 
Urban District under Section 57 of the Act, as confirmed by the Local 
Government Board [by Act] ; to lie upon the Table 


BirTHS, DEATHS, MARRIAGES, AND VACCINATION (SCOTLAND'—Copy pre- 
sented, of the Forty-third Annual Report on the Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages in Scotland for 1897, and Thirty-third Annual Report on 
Vaccination [by Command] ; to lie upon the ‘Table mm se 


FISHERY BoarRD (SCOTLAND)—Copy presented, of Report of Investigations 
on the Life sei of the Salmon [by Sarees to lie — the 
Table.. 


Lunacy sisal — viele “of emer Rules sabe by oe City 
of Glasgow District Lunacy Board for the management of the City of 
Glasgow District Asylum at Gartloch [by Act]; to ‘lie upon the Table ... 

LANCASHIRE County CounciLt—Reported: Report to lie upon the Table, 
and to be printed. [This Report will be printed in the Supplement to 
the Votes. } 

WRITERS TO THE SIGNET W1bDows’ rn ee ie a to lie upon 
the Table ; — — 


STA NDING CoM. MITTEES. 


CHAIRMAN’S PaNEL—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman reported from the 
Chairmen’s Panel: That they had appointed Sir James Fergusson to act 
as Chairman of the Standing Committee for the Consideration of Bills 
relating to Law and Courts ‘of Justice and Legal Procedure ; iis to 
lie upon the Table ... ae au ; 


SELECTION — Sir John Mowbray reported from the Seen of 
Selection : That they had nominated the following Members to serve on 
the Standing Committee for the Consideration of all Bills Relating to 
Law and Courts of Justice and Legal Procedure which may, by Order 
of the House, be submitted to such Standing Committee : Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Atherley-Jones, Mr. Atkinson, Mr. J. B. Balfour, Mr. Bartley, 
Mr. Dunbar Barton, Mr. Beach, Mr. Bucknill, Mr. Butcher, Mr. Carew, 
Sir Edward Clarke, Mr. Coghill, Dr. Commins, Mr. Radcliffe Cooke, 
Mr. Cripps, Mr. Bromley-Davenport, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Dillon, 
Mr. Tatton Egerton, Mr. Samuel Evans, Sir Thomas Fardell, Mr. Lewis 
Fry, Mr. Sydney Gedge, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Godson, Mr. Goulding, 
Mr. Graham, Mr. H. D. Greene, Mr. Haldane, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. 
Helder, Mr. Hemphill, Mr. Staveley Hill, Mr. Hobhouse, Sir John 
Jenkins, Mr. Johnson-Ferguson, Mr. Knowles, Mr. W. F. Lawrence, Sir 
.Joseph Leese, Mr. Loder, Mr. Luttrell, Mr. McNeill, Sir Henry Meysey- 

Thompson, Mr. Molloy, Mr. Monk, Mr. Lloyd Morgan, Mr. John 

Morley, Mr. Mount, Mr. Graham Murray, Captain Norton, Mr. Arthur 

Pease, Mr. Pickersgill, Sir Francis Powell, Mr. Pryce-Jones, Mr. John 

Redmond, Sir Robert Reid, Secretary Sir Matthew White Ridley, Mr. 

Bryn Roberts, Sir Andrew Scoble, Mr. Parker Smith, Mr. Solicitor- 

General, Mr. Ernest Spencer, Mr. Francis Stevenson, Sir Howard 

Vincent, Mr. Warr, Sir James Woodhouse, and Mr. Samuel Woods 
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John Mowbray further reported from the Committee of Selection : 
That they had nominated the following Members to serve on the 
Standing Committee for the Consideration of all Bills relating to Trade 
(including Agriculture and Fishing), Shipping, and Manufacture : Mr. 
Ascroft, Mr. Attorney-General, Mr. Baird, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Beckett, 
Mr. Blake, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Brown, Mr. Bryce, Mr. John Burns, 
Mr. Burt, Sir Charles Cayzer, Mr. Channing, Mr. Cohen, Mr. Jesse 
Collings, Sir John Colomb, Sir Charles Dalrymple, Mr. Daly, Mr. 
Davitt, Mr. Fenwick, Sir R. Penrose Fitzgerald, Sir Henry Fowler, Mr. 
Gilliat, Sir Edward Gourley, Sir Reginald Hanson, Mr. Harrington, Sir 
Alfred Hickman, Sir Edward Hill, Sir William Houldsworth, Major 
Jameson, Mr. Jeffreys, Sir James Joicey, Mr. Kenrick, Mr. Lambert, Sir 
Thomas Lee, Sir Elliot Lees, Mr. Walter Long, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. 
McLean, Dr. MacDonnell, Sir Samuel Montagu, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Mr. Oldroyd, Mr. Parkes, Mr. Randell, Mr. Rankin, Mr. Renshaw, Sir 
Thomas Richardson, Mr. Ritchie, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Round, Mr. T. 
W. Russell, Mr. Seton-Karr, Mr. Thomas Shaw, Mr. T. H. Sidebottom, 
Mr. Samuel Smith, Mr. Strachey, Mr. Tennant, Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. 
Tully, Mr. R. G. Webster, Mr. George Whiteley, Mr. John Wilson 
(Durham), Mr. John Wilson (Falkirk), Mr. John Wilson inetiiie Mr. 
Wolff, Mr. George Wyndham, and Mr. Young 


Sir John Mowbray further reported from the Committee: That na 


had added to the Standing Committee on Law and Courts of Justice and 
Legal Procedure, the following Fifteen Members, in respect of the 
Benefices Bill and the Benefices (No. 2) Bill:—Mr Attorney General, 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Griffith-Boscawen, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Mr. 
Harry Foster, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Humphreys-Owen, Mr. Jebb, 
Mr. Brynmor Jones, Mr. Lyttelton, Mr. McLaren, Mr. Perks, Colonel 
Sandys, Mr. Talbot, and Mr. Carvell Williams 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


STANDING ORDERS. 


Resolutions reported from the Committee : 


1. ‘*That, in the Case of the Sheringham and Beeston Protection Bill 
[Lords], the Standing Orders eught to be dispensed with:—That the parties be 
permitted to proceed with their Bill.” 

2. ‘* That, in the case of the Filey Water and Gas Bill [Lords]. the Standing 
Orders ought to be dispensed with :—That the parties be permitted to proceed 
with their Bill, on condition that they strike out of the limits of the Bill all parts 
of the pari-hes of Hunmanby, Muston, and Filey, and town-hips of Gristhorpe 
and Lebberston, outside the district of Filey, which were not defined in the 
notices for the Bill; and that they strike out the charge in Clause 22 on houses 
of which the rateable value amounts to Five pounds, but does not exceed Ten 
pounds :—That the Committee on the Bill do report how far such Orders have 
been complied with.” 

8. ‘* That, in the case of the Renfrew Burgh and Harbour Extension Petition, 
the Standing Orders onght to be dispensed with :—That the parties be permitted 
to proceed with their Bill, on condition that a Clause be ins-rted in the Bill that 
the rails on the properties numbered 2 on the plans shall n«t be taken or in any 
interfered with under the powers of the Bill :—That the Committee on the Bill do 
report how far such Order has been complied with.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 
Notices or Motion—Mnk. J. BRIGG (York, W. R. Keighley) : This day four 


weeks to call attention to the state of the Patent Laws and move a 
Resolution 
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Mr. J. H. Lewis (Flint Burghs): Notice to move a Resolution in reference 
to the Extension of Local Self-government in the United Kingdom 


CoLoneL J. J. Mettor (Lancashire, Radcliffe-cum-Farnworth): Notice for 
this day four weeks to call attention to the necessity for establishing 
Evening Continuation Schools with compulsory attendance, and to move 
a Resolution thereon 0 oe os i 


QUESTIONS. 


Woops anD Forests, Wast—E Lanp—Question, Mr. J. H. Lewis (Flint 
Burghs) ; Answer, The Financial eve to the ee in k. W. 
Hanbury, Preston) .. nie - , ° ‘ ‘ 


Newton (LAncs.) MAGIsTRATES’ BENCH— Cevtinn, Mr. S. Woods ‘ion 
Walthamstow) ; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Sir M. White-Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) 


SALE oF CarBOoLIC AcipD—Question, Mr. S. Woods (Essex, Walthamstow) ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Sir M. White- 
Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) .. aie ant oe = ae 

Poor Law ADMINISTRATION AT PECKHAM— Question, Mr. J. G. Talbot (Oxford 
University); Answer, The President of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. H. Chaplin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) .. 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND FOREIGN SHIPS—-Question, Mr. A. F. Wa arr 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth); Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Sir M. White- Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) : 

BoEeRS AND SOUTH AFRICAN MininG—Question, Mr. A. K. Lloyd (Bers, 


Abingdon) ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. J 
Chamberlain, Birmingham, W.) Ae 





NaTIVE ADMINISTRATION BY THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICAN ComMpANy— 
Question, Mr. Thomas Bayley (Derbyshire, Chesterfield) ; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. J. Chamberlain, Birmingham, 
W.) ae ze te ve ae : a ere 

Computsory LAzBour at LaGos—Question, Mr. Thomas Bayley (Derbyshire 
Chesterfield) ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain, Birmingham, W.)... ves ove ove ~ eee 


ANCIENT Laws or IRELAND—Questions, Mr. T. D. Sullivan (Donegal, 
W.); Answers, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. 
Hanbury, Preston)... AEF ne see we ans ake Be 

POISONED VINEGAR AT HILLSEA—Question, Major F. C. Rasch (Essex, 
S.E.); Answer, The Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. J. 
Powell-Williams, Birmingham, S.) ne *2 —— 


LAND REVENUES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF Sethi sain Mr. 
Samuel Smith (Flintshire) ; Answer, The Secretary of State for India 


(Lord G. Hamilton, Middlesex, Ealing) ove oie owe - 
Inp1A—Question, Mr. Samuel Smith (Flintshire) ; Answer, The Secretary of 
State for India (Lord G. Hamilton, Middlesex, Ealing) .. =e ms 


THE RE-DIRECTION OF LETTERS—Question, Mr. H. E. edit (Devonport) ; 
Answer, The Financial Secretary to the — (Mr. R. W. wnaiaiaie: 
Preston) 


Norway GRANITE AT KEYHAM on Ww sii liana Mr. H. Sead 
(Leicester) ; Answer, The Civil Lord of the lit (Mr. Austen 


Chamberlain, Worcester, E.) fe ee ; 
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THE WELLS DISASTER—Question, Mr. H. Broadhurst (Leicester) ; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. W. E. Macartney, Antrim, S.) 


NorTH-EASTERN SEA FISHERIES BoARD—Questions, Mr. J. Lowther (Kent, 
Thanet) ; Answers, The Financial caged to the bis ats | ou. R. W. 
Hanbury, Preston) 


MapDaGascaR—Question, Mr. W. sania (Belfast, S. “s ; Asani The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Curzon, Lancashire, 
Southport) 


SUBMISSION OF TRIBES ON THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER—Question, Mr, 
Samuel Smith (Flintshire) ; Answer, The Secretary of State for India 
(Lord G. Hamilton, Middlesex, Ealing) ie af ae 

THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES — Questions, Captain C. W. Norton 
(Newington, W.), Mr. C. E. Schwann (Manchester, N.), Mr. J. H. Lewis 
(Flint Boroughs); Answers, The Financial ene to the Treasury 
(Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) 


Ist BATTALION YORKSHIRE Shiacisi <n Chains Sir Charles Dilke 
(Gloucester, Forest of Dean), Major Rasch (Essex, S.E.); Answers, 
The Financial Secretary to the War Office segs Powell nceuae: 
Birmingham, S.) : ; 


H.M.S. BriranniA—Question, Dr. uisaiianins (hbisiileiaaliils W.); 
Answer, The First Lord of the ene (Mr. G. J. Goschen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square) wi sie ove eee 
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Sunpay Lazour 1N INpDIAN JuTE MuiLts—Question, Sir John Leng 
(Dundee); Answer, The Secretary of State for India ” ord G. 
Hamilton, Middlesex, Ealing) oat 


Irish Loan Funps—Question, Mr. Edward rae caida S.); 
Answer, The Chief nepliaaies for Ireland san Gerald Balfour, sca 
Central) pte 


NorFo_k IsLanD—Question, Mr. s F. sisi inidiiedl Mia. be ore 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies ( (Mr. J. Chamberlain, Birming- 
ham, W.) ius a Bit rae er sire ii aa 

CotoniaL Meat Sentai Mr. J. F. Hogan (Tipperary), 
(Captain Donelan, Cork, E.) ; Answer, The Financial Secretary to the 
War Office (Mr. Powell-Williams, Birmingham, S.) [Mr. Speaker] 


New Fast ATLANTIC SERVICE TO CANADA—Question, Mr. J. F. Hogan 
(Tipperary) ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain, Birmingham, W.) a seh ae oa 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON  PRIsoNS—Questions, Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone (Leeds, W.) Mr. M. Davitt (Mayo, S.); Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home ae ” M. White- Ridley, 
Lancashire, Blackpool) ee 


Income Tax REPAYMENTS—Question, Mr. A. i BE. pe (Salisbury) ; 
Answer, The Financial aia to the bana o R. W. arena 
Preston) eee one 


PUTNA serieunatiens~ihaviiian, Mr. ‘Swift McNeill (Donegal, S.); penn 
The Secretary of State for India _—— G. ang Middlesex, 
Ealing) 


Inp1A Post OFFICE Siete Mr. Swift McNeill. engl, S.) ; 


Answer, The wigan of State for India (Lord G. Hamilton, Middlesex, 
Ealing) ee ‘ os oe — " 
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CoursE or BusinEss—Question, Mr. John Morley (Montrose Burghs) ; 


Answer, The First Lord of the insti - A. J. naproabin Man- 
chester, E.) 


PLAGUE AT inenkiie citieiainin. Mr. Swift “MacNeill (rene neat: 
Answer, The Secretary of State for India ae G. Hamilton, 
Middlesex, Ealing) .. es oe ; 
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Soticitors Fina EXaAMiNation BILL 
Solicitors Acts, 1877 and 184, relating to the examination of persons 
applying to be admitted Solicitors of the Supreme Court in England, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Warr, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Haldane, Sir 
John Brunner, Sir James Woodhouse, and Mr. Charles M’Arthur. After- 
wards presented and read a first time; to be read a second time 
Wednesday, the 30th March, and to be printed. [Bill 116.] - 

MERCHANT Suippinc Act (184) AMENDMENT Bi_t—Bill to amend the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, ordered to be brought in by Sir John 
Willox, Lord Charles Beresford, Sir Charles Dilke, and Mr. W. F. D. 
Smith. Afterwards presented and read a first time ; to be read a second 
time Wednesday, the 3oth. [Bill 117.] 


Acts RELATING to Docs—The President of the Board of Agriculture, The 
Right Hon. H. Chaplin L incolnshire, Sleaford.) Presented and read the 
first time ; to be read a second time isl sateen and to be oe 
[Bill 118. 7 a ’ 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGE Estates BILL— Phe —_s of the neil of 
Agriculture. Presented and read the first time; to be read a second 
time upon Thursday, and to be printed. [Bill 119.] 


County COUNCILLORS (QUALIFICATION OF WOMEN) (SCOTLAND) BILL— 
To enable Women to be elected and to act as County Councillors in 
Scotland ; ordered to be brought in by Mr. Munro Ferguson, Mr. 
Haldane, Sir John Leng, Ir. Farquharson, and Captain Sinclair. 
Presented and read the first time: to be read a second time upon 
Tuesday next, and to be printed. [Bill 120.] . 


CortaGeE Homers Bitt—To authorise the provision of Cottage Homes for 
the Aged Deserving Poor; ordered to be brought in by Mr. John 
Hutton, Mr. Brigg, Mr. Grant Lawson, Mr. Milbank, Mr. Joseph A. 
Pease, Mr. Wilson-Todd, and Mr. Wyvil. Presented and read the first 
time; to be reada second time — aie 21st _ and to be 
printed. [Bill 121]... . one 


LocoMOoTIVES ON HiGHways Bitt—To ‘ina the ue with respect to the 
use of Locomotives on Highways and with respect to Extraordinaiy 
Traffic ; ordered to be brought in by Mr. Griffith Boscawen, Sir John 
Dorington, Sir William Houldsworth, Mr. Seale-Hayne, Mr. Hobhouse, 
Mr. Luttrell, Captain Bagot, Colonel Warde, Mr. Tully, and Mr. 
Hermon-Hodge. Presented and read the first time, to be read a second 
time upon Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 122]... 


ANTIQUITIES (IRELAND) (TRANSFER) Bitt—To enable the transfer of 
certain Irish Antiquities from the British Museum to the National 
Museum, Dublin ; ordered to be brought in by Mr. William Redmond, 
Mr. Davitt, Mr. T. B. Curran, and Mr. Carew. Presented and read the 
first time ; to be read a second time upon Tuesday, 5th April, and to be 
printed. [Bill 123] eee a oa oes ee “ss 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Harbour ACCOMMODATION (SCOoTLAND)—Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN, Bart. 
(Banffshire) moved— 


‘*That, looking to the grievous loss of life to Scottish fishermen from 
periodical disasters during the last half-century ; to the fact that repeated Public 
Commissions and Committees of Inquiry have proved that want of proper boat 
refuves is the grand cause of these disasters, and have emphatically declared the 
responsibility of Guvernment to provide such refuges ; and to the fact that a sum 
of £34,000, surplus «f herring-brand fees, levied from the fishing industry, and 
specially applicable to harbour construction, is now lodged in the Treasury and 
retained without any service rendered, this House is of opinion that it is the duty 
of the Government forthwith to provide proper harbour accommodation for fisher- 
men slong the Scottish coasts. and that the Government incurs a serious 
responsibility for the loss of life and property arising in future from the want 
of such provision.” —Sir William Wedderburn. 


Sir William Wedderburn ... a at oo SOB 
Mr. John Eduard Gordon (Elgin and Nun)... uk oe ooo ©6997 


Question put. 
DISCUSSION :— 


lix 
















































Sir W. Cameron Gull, Bart. Mr. Hanbury Ze .. 1018 
(Devon, Barnstaple)... 999 Mr. J. Herbert Lewis 

Mr. W. Lucas-Shadwell (Flint Burghs) . 1019 
(Hustings) ie .-- 1004 Mr. R. B. Haldane (Had- 

Sir W. Wedderburn we. L005 dington) . 1023 

Mr. Speaker .. 1005 Sir Mark Stewar:, Burt. 

Mr. A. Asher (Elgin (Korkendbright). . 1026 
Burghs) .. ‘ .. 1006 Mr. H. J. Unnant (Ber- 

The Financial Secretary 10 wickshire) ‘ 1028 
the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Captain John Sinclair 
Hanbury, Preston) — ... 1012 (Forfar).. 1030 

Mr. Buchanan «. .. 1016 Mr. TC. H. Hedderwick 

Mr. Hanbury — eee LOG (Wick Burghs) .. 1032 

Mr. Buchan... -« 3058 Dr. G. B. Clark (Caithness) 1034 

Mr. C. H. Seely (Lincoln) — 1035 

Main Question, as amended, put ss — ee ee ... 1036 

House divided :—Ayes, 121. Noes, 141. (Division List No. 29.) 

AYES. 


Allan, William (Gateshead) a Sir T. D. Gibson-) Fenwick, Charles 





Allen, Wm. (Newe.-under-L.) | Carson, Rt. Hon. Edward Ferguson, R. C. M. (Leith) 
Arch, Joseph Carvill, Patrick George H. | Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Asher, Alexander | Causton, Richard K. Gladstone, Rt. Hon. H. J. 
. | Austin, Sir J. | Clark, Dr. G. B. (Caithness) | Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Baillie, James Evan B. Clough, Walter Owen Gordon, Hon. John b, 
Bainbridge, Emerson | Colville, John Grey, Sir Edward 
Baker, Sir John Cox, Robert Haldane, Richard B. 
Barlow, John Emmott Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) Harwood, George 
Bayley, Thomas | Curran, Thos. B. (Donegal) | Hayne, Rt. Hon. C. Seale- 
Bilison, Alfred Curran, Thomas (Sligo, 8.) Hazell, Walter 
Bolton, Thomas D. | Currie, Sir Donald Hedderwick, T. C. H. 
Brigg, John | Dalbiac, Colonel P. H. Hogan, James F. 
Broadhurst, Henry | Dalziel, James H. Holburn, J. G. 
Brookfield, A. Montagu | Denny, Colonel Howell, William T. 
Brunner, Sir J. T. Donelan, Captain A. Humphrevs-Owen, A. C. 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. J. Doogan, P. C. Hutton, Alf. E. (York, W.R.) 
Buchanan, T. R. Duckworth, James Kearley, Hudson E. 
Burt, Thomas | Dunn, Sir William Kitson, Sir James 
Caldwell, James | Ellis.” T. E, (Merionethshire) | Lambert, George 
Cameron, Sir Chas. (Glasgow) | Evans, Sir F. H. (S’ th’mpt’n) | Laurie, Lieutenant-General 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H.| Farquharson, Dr, R. Leuty, Thomas Richmond 
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Lewis, J. Herbert 
Lloyd-George, David 
Logan, John William 
Lough, Thomas 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Lyell, Sir Leonard 
Macaleese, Daniel 

MacNeill, John G. Swift 
McDermott, Patrick 
McEwan, William 

Maddison, Fred. 

Maden, John H. 

Malcolm, Ian 

Mappin, Sir Fred. T. 

Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand | 
Morgan, W. P. (M’rth’r T’dvil)| 
Morley, Rt. Hn. J. (Montrose) 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Norton, Captain C. W. 
O’Brien, James F. X. (Cork) 


Allhusen, Augustus H, E. 
Arrol, Sir William 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. J. 
Bagot, Captain J. F, 

Baird, John George A. 
Balfour, Rt. Hon.A.J.(Manch ) ! 
Balfour, Rt. Hon.G.W. (Leeds) | 
Barton, Dunbar Plunkett 
Beach, 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithfull 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bill, Charles 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Boscawen, A. Griffith- 
Bowles, T. G. (King’s Lynn) 
Brassey, Albert 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. J. 
Bucknill, Thomas T. 
Bullard, Sir Harry 
Cavendish, R. F. (Lancs.) 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh.) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh 

Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt. me J.(Birm.) 
Chamberlain, J. A. (Wore’r) 
Chaplin, Rt. — H. 
Charrington, 8. 
Cochrane. Hon. 
Coghill, D. H 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colston, Chas. Edw. H. A. 
Cook, Fred. Lucas — 
Cotton-Jodrell, Col. E. D. 
Courtney, Rt. Hon. L. Ht 
Cranbourne, Viscount 
Curzon, Rt. Hn. G. N.(Lancs.) 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks) 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir J. P. 
Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. D. 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Duncombe, Hon. H. V. 
Dyke, Rt. Hon. Sir W. Hart 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn E. 
Fergusson, RtHn Sir J. (Manc.) 
Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
Finch, George H. 


T. H. A. E. 
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| Owen, T. 

| Pease, J. A. (Northumb.) 
| Philipps, J. Wynford 
Pinkerton, John 


Priestley, Brives (York, W.R.) 


| Provand, A. 


| Roberts, J. B. 


, Finlay, 


| FitzGerald. 


Reid, Sir Robert T. 

Rickett, J. Compton 
(Carnarvonsh.) 
Roberts, J. H. (Denbighshire) 
Robson, William S. 

Russell, Gen. F. 8. (Cheit’m.; 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Schwann, Charles E. 

Seely, Charles Hilton 

Shaw, Charles E. (Stafford) 
Shaw, Thos. (Hawick Burghs) 
Sinclair, Captain John 
Smith, Samuel (Flintshire) 
Spicer, Albert 


NOES. 
Sir Robert B. 
William Hayes 
Sir R. U. Penrose 
Fletcher, Sir Henry 
Forster, Henry W. 


Fisher, 


| Forwood, Rt. Hon. Sir A. B. 


RtHn Sir M.H.(Brist’l) | 
| Goschen, 


Foster, Harry S. 
Garfit, William 

Gilliat, John S. 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John © 

RtHn G.J.(St (seo. s) 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 

Ernest (West Ham) 


(Suffolk) 


Gray, 


| Greville, Captain 
| Gunter, Colonel 


| Hall, 


Sir Charles 

Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. W. 
Heath, James: 
Heaton, J. Henniker 
Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. 
Hill, Sir Edward 8S 
Hornby, William H. 
Howard, J. 
Hozier, Hon. 


(Down) 
(ristol) 


James Henry C. 


| Hudson, George B 


| Hutton, J. (Yorks.. 





Richm’nd) 
Jeffreys, A. F. 

Jenkins, Sir John J. 

Jessel, Capt. Herbert M. 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Kemp, George 


Kennaway, Rt. Hn. Sir J. H.) 


Kimber, Henry 

Knowles, — 

Lafone, Altred 

Llewelyn, SirDillwyn-(Sw’ns’a) | 
Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. 
Loder, Gerald W. E. 
Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lowles, J. 

Macdona, J. Cumming 
Maclure, Sir John William 
McArthur, Chas. (Liverpool) 
McKillop, James 


| Murray, 


A. R. | Welby, 
lw entworth, B. C. Vernon- 


(Liverp’l)| Williams, 
| Wilson, J. W. (Worcestersh.) 





Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir J. M. 
Strachey, Edward 

Sullivan, Donal (W estmeath) 
Tanner, Charles 

Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen) 
Thomas, Alfred (Glamorgan) 
Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) 
Walton, John L. (Leeds, 8.) 
Warner, T. C. T. 

Williams, J. Carvell (Notts) 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Woodhouse, Sir J. T. (H’field) 
Woods, Samuel 


TELLERS FOR Tin AYES— 
Sir W. Wedderburn and 
Sir Cameron Gull. 


Maple, Sir John 37 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Menckton, E. P. 


| Montagu, Hon. J. 8. (Hants) 
| More, R. Jasper 


Morrell, George H. 

Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
Rt. Hon. A. G. (Bute) 
Chas. J. \Woventry) 
Francis A. 
Frederick 


Murray, 
Newdigate, 
Platt-Higyins, 
Pryce-Jones, E. 
Purvis, Robert 
Rankin, J. 
Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Richards, Henry C. 
Richardson, Sir T. (Hartlep'T} 
Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 


Royds, Clement M. 
Russell, 'l. W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 
Saunderson, Col. E. J. 


Savory. Sir Joseph 

Seton-Karr, Henry 

Shaw-Stewart, M. H. 

Sidebottom, W. (Derby) 

Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 

Spencer, Ernest 

Stanley, Lord (Lanes.) 

Stanley, H. M. (Lambeth) 

| Stewart, Sir M. J. M‘T. 

Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 

Thornton, Percy M. 

| Tomlinson, Wm. ey M. 

— Col. Sir C. E. H. 

| Warr, A. F. 

| Webster, Sir R.E. (Isle of Wight) 
Lieut.-Col. A. E. 

Williams, 


Colonel R. (Dorset) 
J. Powell- (Birm.) 


Wilson-Todd,W.H.(York,N.R) 

Wodehouse, Edmund Robert 

TELLERS FOR THE Noxrs— 
Sir W. Walrond and Mr. 
Anstruther. 
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HasBiTuaL INEBRIATES—Mr. Lees Knowles (Salford, W.)  .. ots --- 1036 
Motion made— 
‘* That, inasmuch as the present condition of the Law relating to Habitual 
Inebriates, both criminal and non-criminal, is unsatisfactory, it is desirable that 


the Government should introdnce legislation dealing with the subject, and amend 
and extend in particular the Habitual Drunkards Acts, 1879 and the Inebriates 


Act, 1888.” 
DEBATE :-— 
Dr. R. Farquharson ( Aber- The Secretary of State for 
deenshire, W.)..+. .-» 1044 the Home Department 


(The Right Hon. Sir 

M. W. Ridley, Lanca- 

shire, N. Blackpool) ... 1044 
Usual interval. 


Sir Charles Cameron, Bart. Mr. W. Johnston (Bel- 
(Glasgow, Bridgeton)... 1048 Sast, S.) ns we» LOSL 
Motion agreed to. 
MusEuM GRANTS FOR WALES—Mr. Lewis... es oie ‘el ... 1055 


Motion made— 


‘* That, in the opinion of this House, it is unjust that Wales should receive no 
share of the Museum Grants of the United Kingdom ; and that it is expedient to 
make provision, similar to that made for scotland and Ireland, for the expendi- 
ture of a due share of the Museum Grant in Wales.” 


DEBATE :— 


Mr. S. Smith (Flintshire) 1055 Mr. Lewis ~ --- 1055 
The Vice-President of the Sir John Gorst ... --» 1057 
Committee of Council of Mr. Lewis sol --- 1057 
Education (the Right Sir John Gorst ... ..- 1058 
Hon. Sir John Gorst, Sir John Gorst, Mr. Wyn- 
Cambridge University) 1055 Jord Philipps. --- 1058 
Mr. Wynford Philipps 
(Pembrokeshire), -» 1055 


Question put— 
House divided—Ayes, 56 ; Noes, 85. (Division List No. 30.) 


AYES. 
Allan, William (Gateshead) | Dunn, Sir William Pryce-Jones, E. 
Allen, Wm. (Newe.-under-L.)) Evans, 8S. T. (Glamorgan) Randell, David 
Asher, Alexander | Fenwick, Charles Rickett, J. Compton 
Austin, Sir J. (Yorkshire) | Goddard, Daniel Ford Roberts, J. B. (Carnarvonsh.) 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) | Harwood, George Roberts, J. H. (Denbighshire) 
Baker, Sir John | Hazell, Walter | Robson, William S. 
Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) | Hedderwick, T. C. H. | Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Billson, Alfred Hogan, James F. Schwann, Charles E. 
Brigg, John | Holburn, J. G. Shaw, Thos. (Hawick Burghs) 
Brunner, Sir J. T. Howell, William T. Sinclair, Captain John 
Buchanan, T. R. Humphreys-Owen, A. C. Smith, Samuel (Flintshire) 
Caldwell, James Kilbride, Denis Spicer, Albert 
Cameron, Sir Chas. (Glasgow) Kitson, Sir James Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Carvill, Patrick George H. | Knox, Edmund F. Vesey Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal) 
Clark, Dr. G. B. (Caithness) | Laurie, Lieutenant-General Thomas, Alfred (Glamorgan) 
Clough, Walter Owen Leuty, Thomas Richmond Thomas, D. A. (M’'rth’r T’dvil) 
Condon, Thomas J. Logan, John William Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) 
Curran, Thomas (Sligo) Macaleese, Daniel Wedderburn, Sir William 
Dalziel, James H. Maden, John H. Woodhouse,SirJT (Hudd’rsf’ld) © 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir C. Norton, Captain C. W. Woods, Samuel 
Donelan, Captain A. O’Brien, James F. X. (Cork) | TeLLteERS rFoR THE AyYEs— 
Doogan, P. C. Pinkerton, John Mr. Herbert Lewis and Mr. 
Duckworth, James Provand, A. D. Philipps. 
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NOES. 
Arrol, Sir William Fisher, William Hayes | More, R. Jasper 
Ascroft, Robert Flannery, Fortescue | Murray, Rt. —_ A. G. (Bute) 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis | Forwood, Rt. Hon. Sir A. B.| Murray, Chas. J. (Coventry) 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. J. Foster, Harry 8. (Suffolk) Newdigate, Francis A. 
Bagot, Captain J. F, Gilliat, John S. Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Baillie, J. E. B. (Inverness) Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John E.) Purvis, Robert 
Baird, John George A. Goschen, Rt.Hn.G.J.(St.Geo’s)| Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket Goschen, George J. (Sussex) | Richardson, Sir T. (Hartlep’l) 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithfull Gray, Ernest (West Ham) | Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 
biundell, Colonel Henry Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. W. Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Brassey, Albert Heath, James Royds, Clement M. 
Brookfield, A. Montagu Heaton, J. Henniker Russell, ‘T. W. (Tyrone) 
Bullard, Sir Harry Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down)) Rutherford, John 
Butcher, John George Hutchinson, Cap. G. W. Grice-, Sidebottom, Wm. (Derbysh.) 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. Johnston, William (Belfast) Stanley, Lord (Lanes.) 
Chamberlain, J. A. (Wore’r) Kemp, George Stanley, H. M. (Lambeth) 
Charrington, S$. Kennaway, Rt. Hn. Sir J. H. Stewart, Sir M. . MT. 
Coghill, D. H. Kimber, Henry Tomlinson, Wm. Edward M. 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse Lafone, Alfred Warr, A. F. 
Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. | Webster.Sir R.E. (isle ofWight) 
Corbett. A. C. (Glasgow) Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverp’l) Wentworth, B. C. Vernon- 
Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) Lowe, F. W. Williams, J. Powell- (Birm.) 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks) Lowles, J. Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles Lucas-Shadwell, William Wilson, J. W. (Worcestersh.) 
Douglas, Rt. Hon, A. Akers- Macdona, J. C. Wyvill, M. d’Arcy 


Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn FE. Maclure, Sir John William 
Vergusson, RtHn Sir J.(Mane.) McArthur, Chas. (Liverpool) TELLERS FOR THE NoEKs— 


Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) McKillop, James Sir William Walrond and 
Finch, George H Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. Mr. Anstruther 

Finlay, Sir Robert B. Monckton, E. P. 

TRAWLING (SCOTTISH Coasts), 1059 


Motion made— 


“That it is the imperative duty of the Government to see that the law is 
properly enforced.” —(Mr. Buchanan.) 


DEBATE :— 


Dr Ciark Sir AM. Stewart soe LOT 

The Lord Advocate (Mr. Captain Sinclair... eee 1074 
Graham Murray, Bute- Admiral Field... .. 1075 
shire) ... ; .-- 1065 Mr. A. Cross (Glasgow 

Mr. Beddewich.. .-- 1967 Camlachie) ... os. LOT? 

Mr. Graham Murray swe LOCZ Mr. Tennant... ose BOTT 

Mr. Buchanan ... <o. LOGO Mr. W. O M. Tomlinson 

Mr. Graham Murray ... 1069 (Preston) os .-. 1078 

De, CARR 5 sue ses 2070 Mr. Speaker... .. 1078 

Mr. Graham Murray ... 1079 Mr. Buchanan .. .-- 1078 


Mr. J. Bryce( Aberdeen, S.) 1071 Mr. Speaker wee .. 1079 
Motion made and question proposed— 

‘* That the question be now put.” 
House divided—Ayes, 88 ; Noes, 95. (Division List No. 31.) 

Mr. Tomlinson .. ne LOSE Mr. Graham Murray .. 1081 

Mr. Cochrane( Ayrshire, N.)1081 Dr. Clark a .. 1084 
Amendment proposed— 


**To leave out the word ‘Scottish’ in order to insert the word ‘ British.’ ”— 
(Mr. Tomlinson.) 


Question put— 
“*That the word ‘ Scottish’ stand part of the question.” 
House divided—Ayes, 73; Noes, 117. (Division List 32.) ... --- 1083 
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Question put— 
‘* That the word ‘ British’ be there inserted. 


House divided—Ayes, 101; Noes, 89. (Division List No. 33.) ... 1084 
Main question, as amended, put and agreed to ... a ees .-» 1087 
Resolved— 


‘* That it is the imperative duty of the Government to see that the law with 
regard to trawl'ng in the waters round the Isritish coasts is properly enforced.” 


House adjourned at 12.5, 


COMMONS: WEDNESDAY, 9rH MARCH 1898. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Great Western Railway aeeneien lain Bill—Read a second time 
and committed mae e : .. 1089 
RENFREW BURGH AND HARBOUR ae ee Sth March] aes ie 
Select Committee on Standing Orders read. _ Bill ordered to be brought 
in by Colonel Denny and Mr. Thorburn ... Na a Zé ... 1089 


PETITIONS. 


East Inp1A (ConTaGcious Diseases)—From Bridge of Allan, against State 
Regulation ; to lie upon the Table. 


Foop ADULTERATION—From Werrington and Boyton, for alteration of Law ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


HapiruaL DRuNKAKps—For alteration of Law from Oldham and Eccles, to 
lie upon the Table ... si . 1089 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill a favour, — Standish, 
Cross Canonby, Broughton, Wandsworth, London, Yeovil, North Cave, 
Rugeley, Middleton, Oakengates, Stockport, and Reigate ; to lie upon 
the Table. 

Superannuation (Metropolis) Bill—From Islington, in favour ; to lie 
upon the Table. 

RETURNS, ETC. 

East Inp1A (INcoME AND ExPENDITURE)—Return (presented 8th March) to 
be printed. [No. 102.] 

GREENWICH Hosp Copy of Statement of the Estimated Additional 
Expenditure for the year ending the 3lst March, 1898, beyond the 
Amounts included in the Statement already approved by the Resolution 
of the House of the 8th July, 1898 [by Act], presented ; to lie upon the 
Table and to be printed. No. 103.] 

Raitway ANp Cana Trarric Acts, 1854 to 1894—Copy of Ninth Annual 
Report of the Railway and Canal Commission, with Appendix [by 
command] presented ; to lie upon the Table. 

EpucaTioN DEPARTMENT (TRAINING COLLEGES)—Copy of Reports and 
Statistics relating to Training Colleges ‘for the year 1897 [by command] 
presented ; to lie upon the Table. 

NavaL Works—Copy ordered “of Statement of Estimated Expenditure to 

3lst March, 1898, under the Naval work Act, 1897."—Mr! Austen 

Chamberlain.) Copy presented accordingly ; to lie upon the Table, and 

to be printed. [No. 104.] 1090 











Allison, Robert A. 
Anstruther, H. T. 
Arch, Josepa 
Arnold-Foster, Hugh O. 
Arrol, Sir William 
Ascroft, Robert 

Austin, Sir J. (Yorkshire) 
Bagot, Captain J. F, 
Barlow, John Emmott 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Beaumont, W. C. B. 

Begg, Ferdinand Faithfull 
Billson, Alfred 
Birrell, Augustine 
Blake, Edward 
Bowles, Cap. H. F. 
Brassey, Albert 


Carmichael, Sir T. D. Gibson- 
Carvill, Patrick George H. 
Causton, Richard K. 
Cavendish, R. F. (Lancs.) 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh.) 
Cawley, F. 

Clark, Dr. G. B. (Caithness) | 
Clarke, Sir Edw. (Plymouth) | 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Condon, Thomas J. 

Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Courtney, Rt. Hon. L. H. 
Cox, Robert 

Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Cubitt, Hon. H. 

Dalbiac, Colonel P. H. 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davitt, Michael 

Digby, John K. D. Wingfield- | 
Donelan, Captain A. 
Doogan, P. C. 





(Mid’sex) | 


Brigg, John 
Broadhurst, Henry 
Brookfield, A.eMontagu 
Brunner, Sir J. T. 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. J. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Common Employments Abolition Bill— 
DEBATE ON SECOND READING :— 

The Right Hon. Sir A. B. Mr. F. Maddison (Sheffield, 
Forwood, Bart. (Lanca- Brightside) ae 1131 
shire, Ormskirk) .. .. 1091 Sir Edward Clarke (Ply- 

M. H. Seton-Karr (St. Helena) 1097 mouth) 1132 

Mr. A. Ure (Linlithgow ) 1101 Mr. A. D. Provand 

Mr. C. A. Cripps( Gloucester, (Glasgow, Blackfriars)... 1137 
Stroud ) . 1103 The Secretary of State for 

Sir A. B. Forwood . 1106 the Home Department, 

Mr. A. Cripps The Rt. Hon. Sir M. 

The Right Hon. W. H. H. White Hidley, Bart. 
Asquith (Fife, E.). 1107 (Lancashire, N. Black- 

Mr. C. M. Royos ( Rochdale) 1110 pool) 1137 

Mr. H. Broadhurst ( Leicester) 1112 Sir A. B. Forwood 1140 

Mr. John Wilson (Falkirk, The Secretary of State for 
Burghs) .. mae .. 1115 the Home Department 1140 

Sir Albert K.  Rollit Mr. Sydney Buxton (Tower 
(Islington, S.) 1120 Hamlets, Poplar) 1144 

Mr. A. Birrell (Fife, W. 'S .. 1124 Mr. C. Fenwick (North- 

Colonel H. B. H. Blundell umberland, Wansbeck) .. 1146 
(Lancashire, Ince).. oie WEBS Sir A. B. Forwood a. Daz 

Sir James Joicey, Bart. The Attorney-General (Sir 
(Durham, Chester-le-Street) 1128 Richard Webster, Isle of 

Mr. Whiteley (Stockport) 1129 Wight) a 1147 

Motion made and Question proposed . 1149 

‘* That the Bill be now read a second time.” 
House divided :—Ayes, 215. Noes, 59. (Division List No. 34.) 
AYES. 
Abraham, Wm. (Rhondda) | Bucknill, Thomas T. Doughty, George 
Allan, William (Gateshead) | Buxton, S. C. Drage, Geoffrey 
Allen, Wm. (Newe.-under-L.) | ge James Duckworth, James 
Allhusen, Augustus H, E. | Carew, J. L. Dunn, Sir William 


Dyke, Rt. Hon. Sir W. Hart 
Eflis, John Edward (Notts.) 
Ellis, T. E, (Merionethshire) 
Evans, 8. T. (Glamorgan) 
Farquharson, Dr, R. 
Fenwick, Charles 

Ferguson, R. C. M. (Leith) 
Firbank, Joseph Thomas 

| Fisher, William Hayes 


| Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmund 
| Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
- Foster, Sir W. (Derby Co.) 


Garfit, William 

Giles, C. T. 

Gladstone, Rt. Hon. H. J. 
Goddard, Daniel bord 
Gold, Charles 

Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John E. 
Goulding, Edward A. 
Gourley, Sir Edward T. 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 


| Greene, W.Raymond-(Cambs.) 
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Gretton, John 

Greville, Captain 

Gull, Sir Cameron 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Hayne, Rt. Hon. CU. Seale- 
Hazell, Walter 

Heath, James 

Heaton, J. Henniker 
Hedderwick, T. C. H. 
Hickman, Sir Alfred 

Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
Hill, Sir Edward 8. (Bristol) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Hogan, James F. 

Holburn, J. G. 

Holland, Hon. L. R. 
Howard, J. 

Howell, William 'T. 
Humphreys-Owen, A. C. 
Hutton, Alf. E. (Morley) 
Jessel, Capt. Herbert M. 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Joicey, Sir James 

Jones, David B. (Swansea)_ 
Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kemp, George 

Kilbride, Denis 

King, Sir H. Seymour 
Kitson, Sir James 

Knowles, Lees 

Labouchere, Henry 

Lambert, George 

Laurie, Lieutenant-General 
Leese, Sir J. F. (Accrington) 
Leuty, Thomas Richmond 
Llewelyn, SirDillwyn-(Sw'rs’a) | 
Lloyd-George, David 

Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lough, Thomas 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 

Lyell, Sir Leonard 

Macaleese, Daniel 

MacNeill, John Gordon Swift! 
McArthur, W. (Cornwall) 
McCalmont, H. L. B. (Camus.) 








Baird, John George A, 
Baldwin, Alfred 

Beach, W. W. B. (Hants) 
Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe 
Bill, Charles 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Brown, Alexander H. 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Coddington, Sir William 
Colston. Chas. Edw. H. A. 
Cotton-Jodrell, Col. E. T. D. 
Cripps, C. A. 

Davenport, W. Bromiey- 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir J. P. 
Dorington, Sir John E. 
Duncombe, Hon. H. V. 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
Finch, George H. 

Fletcher, Sir Henry 
Forster, Henry W. 
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McEwan, William 

McKenna, Reginald 
McKillop, James 

Maddison, Fred. 

Maden, John H. 

Mappin, Sir Fred. T. 
Massey-Mainwaring,Hn. W. F. 
Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) 
Melville, Beresford V. 
Milner, Sir Fred. G. 

Molloy, B.C, 

Montagu, Sir 8. (Whitechapel) 
Morgan, Hon. F. (Monmouth), 
Morrell, George H. 

Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
Morton, E, J. C. (Devonport) 
Newdigate, Francis A. 
Nussey, Thomas W. 


| O’Brien, James F. X. (Cork) 
| O'Connor, James (Wicklow) 
| O’Kelly, James 


Oldroyd, Mark 

Owen, T. 

Palmer, Sir C. M. (Durham) 
Paulton, J. M. 

Perks, R. W. 

Philipps, J. Wynford 
Pickersgill, E. H. 
Pinkerton, John 
Provand, A. D. 
Pryce-Jones, E. 

Randell, David 

Reid, Sir Robert T. 
Richardson, J. (Durham) 
Rickett, J. Compton 


| Roberts, J. H. (Denbighshire) 


Robertson, Edmund (Uundee) 


| Robinson, Brooke 


Robson, William 8. 

Roche, Hon. Jas. (Kerry, E.) 
Rollit, Sir Albert K. 

Round, James 

Royds, Clement M. 

Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Samuel, H. S. (Limehouse) 


Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-‘let+s) 
Savory, Sir Joseph 
NOES. 


Gilliat, John §. 

Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John E, 
Gunter, Colonel 

Hall, Sir Charles 

Halsey, Thomas F. 

Hoare, Edw. B. (Hampstead) 
Hutchinson, Cap. G. W. Grice- 
Jeffreys, A. F. 

Kimber, Henry 

Lawrence, W. F. (Liverpool) | 
Lecky, Rt. Hon. W. E. Hs 
Macartney, W. G. E. 
Maclure, Sir John William = | 
Maple, Sir John Blundell 
Martin, R 

Monk, Charles James 
More, R. Jasper 
Morrison, W. | 
Mount, William G. 

Murray, Rt. Hon. A. G. (Bute)! 
é 





| Warner, ‘I’. 


| Richardson, Sir 'T. 





Division List No. 34.—AYES.—continued. 

| Schwann, Charles FE. 

| Shaw, Charles E. (Stafford) 

| Shaw, Thos. (Hawick Burghs) 


Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 


| Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 


Smith, Samuel (Flintshire) 
Svicer, Albert’ 


| Stanley, H. M. (Lambeth) 

| Stevenson, Francis 8S. 

| Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
| Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal) 


Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Tanner, Charles K. 


| Tennant, Harold John 


Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen, E.) 
Thomas, Alfred (Glamorgan) 
Thomas, D, A. (a rth’r T’dvil) 
Thornton, Perey M. 

Tritton, Charles E, 

Ure, Alexander 

Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walton, J. L. (Leeds, S.) 

C.. &. 

Warr, A. F. 

Wayman, 'T. 

Wedderburn, Sir William 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. CG. E. 
Whiteley, George (Stockporm 
Whiteley, H. (Ashton-und.-f..9 
Whittaker, Thomas v. 
Williams, J. Carvell (Notts) 
Wills, Sir William Henry 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Wilson, J. W. (Worcestersh.) 
Wilson, J. H. (Middlesbro’) 
Wilson-Todd, W. H. (York) 
Woodall, William 
Woodhouse.SirJ.T(Hudd’rsf'id) 
Woods, Samuel 

Wyvill, M. D’Arey 

Yoxall, James H. 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Arthur Forwood and 
Mr. But. 


Nicol, Donald Niniar 
Northcote, Hon. Sir if. S, 
Priestley, Sir W. O. (Edin.) 
Rasch, Major F. Cc. 
Renshaw, Charles Bine 
(Hartlep’l) 
Rothschild, Baron F. J. de 
Russell, Gen. F. 8. (Chelt’m.) 
Sharpe, William E. 'T. 
Sidebottom, Wm. (Derbysh.) 
Verney, Hon. R. G. 
Walrond, Sir W. H. 
Warkworth, Lord 
Webster, Sir R. EK. (Isle ofWight) 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 


TELLERS FOR THE NoES— 
Mr. Seton-Karr and Mr, 


Cohen. 
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Rivers Pollution Prevention Bill. 
DEBATE ON Second READING :— 


Sir John E. Dorrington, Mr. T. W. Russel! (Tyrone, 

Bart. (Gloucestershire, S.) 1158 

Tewkesbury)  .. .. 1149 Mr. J. Ken, yon (Lancashire, 
Mr.Samuel Hoare(Norwich) 1154 Bury) : 1159 
Mr. W. E. M. Tomlinson 

(Preston) - .. 1158 


Debate adjourned at 5.30. 1160 
NEW BILLS. 

Sea Fisheries Bill—To amend the Law relating to Sea Fisheries ; 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Victor Cavendish, 
Sir Thomas Sutherland, Mr. Charles Henry Wilson, Captain Pirie, Mr. 
Compton Rickett, and Mr. Doughty. Afterwards presented and read 
the first time ; to be read a second time upon Wednesday next, and to 
be printed. | Bill 124] 

Solicitors (Magistracy) Bill—To enable Solicitors of the High Court 
to act as County Justices ; ordered to be brought in by Mr. Warr, Sir 
Robert Reid, Mr. Fry, Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. Clare, Mr. Billson, and Mr. 
Herbert Lewis. Afterwards presented and read the first time; to be 
read a second time upon Wednesday, 23rd March, and to be printed. 
[Bill 125] 

County Courts Audience Bill—To amend the Law relating to the 
Audience of Solicitors in County Courts ; ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Warr, Mr. Herbert Lewis, and Mr, Billson. Afterwards presented 
and read the first time; to be read a second time upon Wednesday, 
23rd March, and to be printed. [Bill 126] 


Pensions (Old Age) Bill—To provide Pensions for Poor Persons over 
the age of Sixty-five years; ordered to be brought in by Sir Walter 
Foster, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Billson, Mr. Alfred 
Thomas, Mr. Logan, and Mr. Lambert. Afterwards presented and 
read the first time; to be read a second time upon Wednesday, 23rd_ 
March, and to be printed. [Bili 127]... as os ee ove 9200 


The House adjourned at 5.35 


LORDS: THURSDAY, 10TH MARCH, 1888. 
PRIVATE BILLs. 


Kingston and Knightsbridge Junction wanes ermamenmiins Bill 
[H.L.]—Read a second time e6 1161 


Buenos Ayres Northern Railway Bill (H. L.]- eas a iit time. 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Riots 1N Bompay. 
QUESTION AND DIscuUssION :— 
Lord Reay 
The Under Secretary of State for India (The Earl of Onslow). 


London University Commission Bill. 

Morion anp Discussion :-— 
The Lord President of the Council (The Duke of Devonshire) .. -- 1162 
House went into Committee. 
The Lord President of the Council sn ais ‘ oe ~~ te 
Clause J agreed to. 
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The Lord President of the Council. 
Clause 2, as amended, agreed to. 


Earl Stanhope. 1163 Lord Thring.. 1164 
The Lord President ails the The Lord President of the 
Council . oe . 1164 Counel.. ee -- 1165 


Earl Stanhope .. .. 1164 Lari Stanhope - .. 1165 
Lord Ashcombe .. .. 1164 


Clause 3 agreed to. 
The remaining clauses agreed to without discussion. 
AMENDMENT :— 


“ After the words ‘ university buildings ’ to add ‘ and of the South-Eastern 
College of Wye.’ ’’—(Lord Ashcombe). 


Lord Ashcombe ... .. 1166 The Lord President of the 

The Archbishop of Canter- Council .. os SORE 
bury... .. 1166 The Archbishop of Canterbury 1167 

Amendment sini to. 

AMENDMENT, LINE 32, Pace 7,— 


“ After ‘represent’ to insert the words ‘as far as possible.’”—The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 


Tke Archbishop of Canter- Lord Herschell a -- 1160 
bury... <> St The Archbishop of Canterbury 1170 
The Lord President of the Lord Thring.. -«.. S00 
Council . .. 1169 The Earl of Kimberley Jae 


Sasleidan weiss and Schedule agreed to. 
Bill as amended reported to the House. 


Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill. 
Motion FOR SECOND READING :— 
The Lord Chancellor (The Inrd Ludlow i o- Bee 
Larl of Halsbury) .. 1170 The Lord Chancellor ee 1188 
Lord Herschell .. .. 1176 
Bill read a second time and committed to a Committee of the whole House. 
PETITION PRESENTED— 

‘“*That, in the opinion of your petitioners, the existing law, which ignores the 
evidence of accused persons, produces substantial hardships and injustice, znd the 
proposed alterations will be a great benefit to injured persons who may be 
charged with offences, and will produce no hardships or injustice to those 
who are guilty. Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray that the said pending 
bill may be passed into law.” 


SeconpDaARY Epucation—Lord Norton, 1184(The Lord President of the Council 1186 
ELECTRICAL ENERGY OPERATING STATIONS AND SuPPLY—The Chairman of 
Committees (The Earl of Morley). 
Question put and motion carried. 
StaTuTE Law Revision.—The Lord Chancellor. 
Motion made. 


‘*That it is desirable that all Statute Law Revision Bills and Conso'i lation 
Bills of the present Session be referred to a Joint Committee of both Houses of 
" Parliament.” 


Question put and motion carried. 
: Their Lordships adjourned at 6.20, till Monday next. 
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[March 10] 
COMMONS: THURSDAY, 10TH MARCH, 1898. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
London Coy Bil Council (Westminster ane and leszaainasamat 


Tramways) B , 
Second reading ieiclin’ till Ist April. 


Plymouth Corporation Bill— 


Page 








‘ oe df eo LES 


Second reading deferred till Friday, 25th March , oe - 1192 


Gaslight and Coke Company Bill—Second reading dela till after the 
other Private Business. 


London Building Act (1894) Amendment Bill—Second reading deferred 
till Friday, Ist April. 

Renfrew Burgh and Harbour Extension Bill—To extend the municipal 
and police boundaries of the burgh of Renfrew; to authorise the con- 
struction of a tidal dock or basin, and other works, at the harbour, and 
for other purposes ; Read the first time ; to be read a second time. 
Ordered-— 


‘“'Yhat a Select Committee be appointed to consider every Report made by the 
Board of Agriculture, certifying the expediency of any Provisional Order for the 
enclosure or regulation of a common, and presented to the House during the 
present Sessions, before a Bill be brought in for the confirmation of such Order. 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee that they have power, in 
respect of each such Provisional Order, to inquire and report to the House 
whether the same should be confirmed by Parliament ; and, if so, whether, with 
or without modification, and, in the event of their being of opinion that the 
same should not be confirmed, except subject to modifications, to report such 
modifications accordingly with a view to such Provisional Order being remitted to 
the Board of Agriculture. 

‘“That the Committee do consist of seven Members, seven to be nominated by 
the House and five by the Committee of Selection. 

‘*That Mr. Bucknill, Mr. Seale-Hayne, Mr. Jeffreys, Mr. Heywood Johnstone, 
Mr. William Jones, Mr. Paulton, and Mr. Taylor be elected Members of the Com- 
mittee. 

‘* That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers, and records. 

‘¢ That five persons be the quorum.”—(Sir William Walrond). 


Gaslight and Coke Company Bill—Order for the second reading read. 1192 
Motion made and question proposed— 
“That the Bill be read a second time.” 
Mr. E. H.  Pickersgill Mr. Sydney C. Buxton (Tower 
(Bethnal Green) .. oe 3392 Hamlets, Poplar) .. .. 1202 
Mr. J. Dillon (Mayo, £.) ... 1198 Mr. H. 'H. Marks ( Zower 
Mr. Fo G. Banbury, Cam- Hamlets, St. George's) .- 1204 
berwell, Peckham .. 1198 Sir James Joicey, Bart., oo. 
Mr. Pickersgill .. .. 1199 ham, Chester-le--Street) 1204 
Mr. Banbury es ow SEO Mr. William Woodall (Hanley) . 1205 
Mr. H. Kimber (Wands- Sir J. Blundell Maple, Bart. 
worth) .. - .- 1200 ep cece Dulwich). . 1206 


. Z. Lough (Islington, W.) 1206 





** That the Bill be now read a second time.” 
The House Divided.— Ayes 171; Noes 89.—(Division List No. 35.) 


AYES. 
Anstruther, H. T. , Barnes, Frederic Gorell , Bethell, Commander 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. | Barry, F. ‘Tress (Windsor) | Bigwood, James 
Arrol, Sir William | Bartley, George C. T. | Bill, Charles 
Ascroft, Robert | Barton, Dunbar Plunket: | Boscawen, A. Griffith- 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis | Bathurst, Hon. Allen B. Boulnois, Edmund 
Balcarres, Lord | Beach,Rt.Hn.Sir M.H.(Brist’]) | Brassey, Albert 
Baldwin, Alfred | Bentinck, Lord Henry C. | Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. 


Banes, Major George E. 


Beresford, Lord Charles Brookfield, A. Montagu 


J. 
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Carmichael, Sir T. D. Gibson- Heath, James 

Cavendish, R. F. (Lanes., N.) Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh.) Hill, Sir Edward 8. (Bristol) 
Cayzer, Sir C. W. Hornby, William H. 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. Howard, J. 

Chamberlain, J. A. (Wore’r) Hozier, Hon. James Henry C. 


Chaplin, Rt. Hon. H. Hubbard, Hon. E. 
Cochrane, Hon. '’. H. A. E. | Hudson, George B. | 
Coddington, Sir William | Hughes, Colonel Edwin 


Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse Humphreys-Owen, A. C. 
Cooke. C. W. R. (Hereford)| Hutton, John (Yorks., N.R.) 
Courtney, Rt. Hon, L. H. Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Cubitt, Hon. H. Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Curzon, Rt. Hn. G. N.(Lanes.); Joicey, Sir James 

Curzon, Viscount (Bucks) Kay Shuttleworth, RtHn Sir, 
Denny, Colonel | Kenyon, James 

Digby, John K. D. — King, Sir H. Seymour 
Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. Kitson, Sir James 

Doxford, William tT. Knowles, Lees 

Drage, Geotirey Lafone, Alfred 

Edwards, Gen. Sir J. Bevan) Lecky, Rt. Hon. W. E. H. 
Farquharson, Dr, R, | Leighton, Stanley 

Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn EF. Lockwood, 1 Lieut.-Col. A. R. 
Fergusson, RtHn Sir J.(Manc.)) Loder, Gerald W. FE. 

Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) | Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 


Finlay, Sir Robert B. Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverp’l) 
Fisher, William Hayes Lorne, Marquess of 

Fison, F. W. | Lowther, Rt. Hon. J. (Kent) 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmund Lowther, J. W. (Cumberland) 
Flannery, Fortescue Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Forwood, Rt. Hon. Sir A. B. Lubbock, Rt. Hon. Sir J. 
Gartit, William Lucas-Shadwel!, A pe 
Gedge, Sydney Macartney, W. E 

Gibbs, HnA.G. H. (Ci tyof Ldn.) Maedona, J. C. 

Gilliat, John 8. Maclean, James Mackenzie 
Goddard, Daniel Ford McEwan, oe 

Gold, Charles McKillop, James 


Goldsworthy, Maj.-Gen. W. T. Malcolm, ian 
Gorst, Rt. Hon, Sir John E. Maple, Sir John Blundell 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) | Mappin, Sir Fred. 


Gourley, Sir Edward T, Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) 
Gretton, John Mellor, Rt. Hn. J. W. (Yorks.) 
Greville, Captain Melville, Beresford V. 
Gull, Sir Cameron Milward, Colonel V. 
Gunter, Colonel Monk, Charies James 
Halsey, Thomas F. Moon, Edward R. P. 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. Mowbray, Rt. Hon. Sir John 
NOES. 
) Abraham, Wm. (Cork, N.E.)) Buxton, S. C. 
Abraham, Wim. (Rhondda) : aldwell. James 
Allan, William (Gateshead) Carew, J. L. 
Allen, Wm. (Newe.-under-L.) Causton, Richard K. 
Allhusen, Augustus H, E. Coghill, D. 
Allison, Robert A. Colville, John 
Austin, Sir J. (Yorks.) Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Barlow, John Emmott Condon, Thomas J. 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. Curran, Thomas (Sligo, 8.) 
Billson, Alfred Dalbiae, Colonel P. H. 
Blake, Edward Davies. M.Vaughan-(Cardig’n) 
Brigg, John Davitt. Michael (s.ayo, 8.) 
Brunner, Sir J. T. Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir C. 
Burns, John Dillon, John 


Burt, ‘Thomas Donelan, Captain A. J. C. 
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Bullard, Sir Harry | Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. W. | Murray, Rt. Hon. A. G. (Bute) 
Burdett-Coutts, W. | Hanson, Sir Reginald | Newdigate, Francis A. 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. | Hardy, Laurence | Nicol, Donald Ninian 

Carlile, William Walter Hare, Thomas Leigh Palmer, Sir C. M. (Durham) 


Platt-Higyins, Frederick 
Priestley, Sir W. O. (kdin.) 
Purvis, Robert 

Renshaw, Charles Bine 


| Rentoul, James A. 


Richardson, Sir T. (Hartlep’l) 
Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Charles 'T 


| Robinson, Brooke 
| Roche, Hon. Jas. oss .E.) 


Russell, Gea. F. (Chelt’m.} 
Russell, ‘I’. W. eecaa 


| Seton-Karr, Henry 
| Sharpe, William E. T. 


Shaw-Stewart, M. H. (Renf.) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Stanley, Lord (Lanes.) 


| Stevenson, Francis 8S. 


Stone, Sir Benjamin 
Talbot, RtHa J.G.(Oxf’dUniv.) 


| Tritton, Charles E. 


Vincent, Col. Sir C. E. H. 
Walrond, Sir W. H. 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warkworth, Lord 

Warr, A. F. 

Wayman, 'T. 

Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Wharion, Rt. Hon. J. L. 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, Colonel RK. (worset) 
Williams, J. Powell- (Burm.) 
Williox, Sir J. A. 
Wodehouse, EF. R. (Bath) 
Woodall, William 

Wyvill, M. DArey 
Yerburgh, Robert A. 
Younger, W. 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Banbury and Mr. 
Kimber. 


Doogan, P. C. 

Doughty, 4 
Duckworth, James 
Duncombe. Hoa. H. V. 
Ellis, T. EF. (Merionethshire) 
Fenwick, Charles 

Gladstone, Rt. Hon. H. J. 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Grey, Sir Edward (Berwick) 
Haldane, Richard B. 

Hayne, Rt. ox C. ee 
Hedderwick, 

Hutton, A. K edhe) 
Jones, David B. (Swansea) 
Tones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
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Kinloch, Sir J. G. 8. | Morton, E. J. C. (Devonport){ Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Labouchere, Henry O’Connor, Jas. (Wicklow, W.) | Tanner, Charles K. 

Vambert. George O'Kelly, James Thomas, A. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Laurie, Lieutenant-General O'Malley, W. | Thomas, D. A. (M rth’r T’dvil) 
Lloyd-George, David Paulton, J. M. | Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Lough, Thomas Pinkerton, John | Warner, T. C. T. 

Lyell, Sir Leonard Pirie, Captain Duncan | Williams. J. Carvell (Notts) 
Macaleese, Daniel Price. Robert John Wilson, John (Govan) 
Maclure, Sir John William Randell, David Wilson, J. H. (Middlesbro’) 
Maddison, Fred. Richardson, J. (Durham) Woodhouse, Sir J. T. (H’field) 
Maden, John H. Roberts, J. H. (Denbighshire) Yoxall, James H. 

Marks, H. H. Robertson. Edmund (Dundee) 

Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand Samuel, H. S. (Limehouse) TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Morgan, J. UL. (Carmarthen) Shaw, Charles E. (Stafford) Mr. Pickersgill and Mr. 


Morley, Rt. Hn. J. (Montrose) Shaw, Thos. (Hawick Burghs) Woods. 
Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) (Smith, Samuel (Flintshire) 


Bill read a second time and committed. 


PETITIONS. 
Corn Sales Bill—From Darlington, in favour; to lie upon the Table... 1207 
Ecclesiastical Assessments (Scotland) Bill-—From the United Presby- 


terian Synod, against ; to lie upon the ‘Table ose ose eos ees 1207 
Foop ApvuLteraTion—From Darlington, for alteration of Law; to lie upon 


the Table... ed ids eed ‘ae see axe ‘ins soe 1207 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill—In favour—From Hull, 
Highbury, Horsham, Otley, and Rockferry (2); to lie upon the Table 1207 


REPORTS AND RETURNS. 


Inisu Lanp Commission (Jupic1aL Rents)—Copy presented of Return for 
the month of October, 1897 (by command) ; to lie upon the Table... 1208 


Prisons (ENGLAND AND WatLes) (RECUMMENDATIONS OF DEPARTMENTAL 
CommiITEE-- Copy presented of statement by the Prison Commissioners 
of the action which has been taken, up to January, 1808, to carry out the 
recommendations in the Repo:t of the Departmental Committee on 
Prisons, 1895, (by command) ; to lie on the Table 1-0 on : 

Civit Services (ExcessEs), 1896-7—Copy presented of the statement of the 
sum required to be voted in order to make gocd excuses on certain grants 
for the year ended 3lst March, 1897 (by command: Referred to the 
Committee of Supply, and to be printed. |No. 106]  ... ove +» 1208 


Loca Loans Funps—Paper laid upon the Table by the Clerk of the House :— 
Accounts of the Commissioners for the reduction of the National Debt in 
respect of the Capita! and Income of the Local Loans Fund for the year 
ended 31st March, 1896; with Report of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General thereon (by Act): to be printed. [No. 107.]  ... a --- 1208 

New Memper Sworn—William Charles Steadman, esquire, for the Tower 
Hamlets (Stepney Divi-ion). ws iw ove ove ove «+» 1208 

Mtseums oF THE SciENCcE AND ART DepartTMENT—Ordered, That the Re- 
port and Evidence of the Select Committee on Museums of the Science and 
Art Department, Session 1897, be referred to the Select Committee on 
Museums of tne Science and Art Department.—(Mr. Woodall) w-- 1208 


Canals Protection (London) Bill—Second Reading deferred from to- 
morrow till ‘Thursday next w ove ove eee eee eee 1209 


1208 
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MessaGE FROM THE Lorps—That they have come to the following Reso- 
Jutions, namely :—Electrical Energy (Generating Stations and Supply). 
That it is desirable that a Select Committee be appointed to join with a 
Committee of the House of Commons to consider and report— 

“1. Whether, nothwithstanding the provisions of Section 12 (1) of the 
Electric Lighting Act, 1882, powers should be given in any cases for acquir- 
ing land compulsorily for generating stations ; and, if so, under what condi- 
tions as respects amet for nuisance, notices to the surrounding owners, 
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and otherwise = ay an ; : ia s« - 2208 
“2. Whether compulaory powers of acquiring ne eas generating stations, 
if proper to be given in any case, should be given -vhere the proposed site is 
within the area of supply , nee ae was eek .. 1209 
“3. Whether, in case of a generating station, ete acquired, not bones 
situate within the area of supply, power ‘should be given for the breaking-up 
of streets between the generating station and the boundary of the area of 
supply ; ae ae re are 7 1209 
“4. W hether powers should ies given in any case for the mite of ‘eee 
tric all energy over an area including ‘districts of numerous local authorities, 
involving plant of exceptional dimensions and high voltage; and, if such 
powers may properly be given, whether any, and what, conditions should be 
imposed i ane oe oan ee ssa mah ee es --- 1209 
**(a) With respect to system and plant, and to the construction and 
localisation of generating stations, in view of the powers of purchase 
conferred wpon local authorities by sections two and three of the Electric 
Lighting Act, 1888 , 1210 
“(b) With respect to the relations of the promoters to other under- 
takers and to local authorities within parts of the area = 1210 
“5. Under what conditions (if any) ought powers to be conferred upon 
promoters seeking to supply electrical energy to other undertakers, and not 
directly to consumers ” ase gos nee ad oe ate a <o. Fone 

StatrcTeE Law Revision BILts anp Conson_mparion Binis.—That it is 
desirable that all Statute Law Revision Bills and Consolidation Bills of 
the present Session be referred to a Joint Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament . ; ; ‘ ‘ P , ‘ ; : ’ 1210 

QUESTIONS. 

Tue TRAINING OF RESERVES—Question, Col. Sir Howard Vincent (Sheffield 
Central) ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War (Mr. St. Joha 
Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) . ; ‘ : ‘ ; . 1210 

Navan ARMAMENTS—Question, Lord Charles Beresford (York) ; Answer, 

The Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. W. E. Macartney, Antrim, South) 1211 

Case oF JOHN E. TanneERr—Questions, General J. W. Laurie (Pembroke 
and Haverfordwest) ; Answers, Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) ; : : . 1211 

Tue DapaLus—Question, Admiral Field (Sussex, Eastbourne) ; Answer, 

The Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. W. E. Macartney, Antrim, South) 1212 

Atrack oN A British Vice-CONsUL NEAR SEBASTOPOL—Question, Admiral 
Field (Sassex, Eastbourne) ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Mr. G. N. Curzon, Southport) ‘ : . 1213 

Dee Srrerr National ScHoo., BeLFast—Question, H. O. Arnold 
Forster (Belfast, W.); Answer, The Chief sorlay for Ireland (Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) . , : . 1214 

Sick LEAVE IN THE Post OrFicE—Question, Mr. P. Maddison (Sheffield, 
Brightside) ; Answer, The Financial sera: to the aaa ie R. 

W. Hanbury, Preston) . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 1214 

CoMPTROLLER AND AUDITOR GENERAL'S Ruvowr—Question, Sir Chasen 
Dilke (Gloucester, Forest of Dean); Answer, The Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty (Mr. W. G. E. Macariney, Antrim, South) : ; ‘ . 1215 
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War Mepans ror Inpian CampaiGn—Question, Sir Charles W. Cayzer 
(Barrow-in-Furness) ; Answer, The Secretary of State for India (Lord 
George Hamilton, Middlesex, Ealing) . ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ . 1216 

REGISTER OF Patent AGENT RULES—Question, Mr. F. Platt-Higgins (Sal- 

ford, N.) ; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade — OE. 

Ritchie, Croydon) ‘ ° ‘ . ‘ ‘ - 1216 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN Landen: Sir ee W. Cayzer (Barrow- 
in-Furness) ; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. C. T. 
Ritchie, Croydon) ' ; ‘ 2 ; . ‘ « Latz 


LIGHTING ON Forrran Coasts—Question, Sir Charles W. — (Barrow- 
in-Furness ; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. C. T. 
Ritchie, Croydon) ‘ . ; - SOUT 


Jounstown Maris—Question, Mr. P M. Der iad (Kilkenny, N. ) ; Answer, 
The Financial Secretary to the ‘Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston). 1218 


CLIFDEN Unton—Question, Mr. W. O’Malley (Galway, Connemara) ; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) . 1218 


HospiraL Nurses at CLIFpEN WoRKHOUSE-— ‘Renin, Mr. W. O*Malley 
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Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) . 1220 

McrDer oF AN ARMENIAN RELIEF AGENT—Question, Mr. Francis Steven- 
son (Suffolk, Eye) ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) : ? ‘i ~ 2221 

Bury Posr Orrice—Question, Mr. J. Kenyon (Lancashire, Bury) ; 
Answer, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury - R. W. Hanbury, 
Preston) ; : , r ‘ : . . £922 


MozzuinG ORDERS IN THE ae ee Mr. ide Robinson 
(Dudley) ; Answer, The President of the Board of Agriculture 
(Mr. W. H. Long, Liverpool, West Derby). ‘ , g ‘ - 1222 
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SMITHBOROUGH RuRAL MESSENGERS—Question, Mr. Macaleese (Monaghan, 
North) ; Answer, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. 
Hanbury, Preston) ; : ‘ ; ‘ - ‘ ; ; A 

NortH Sea FisHertes Boarp—Questions, Mr. John Hutton (Yorks, 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Navy Estimates ‘ ‘ : ‘ , , ‘ . 1252 
Motion made and Question proposed. _ 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair for Committee of the Navy 
Estimates.’ 


eS Wen eee et 


The First Lord of the Ad- Mr. William Allan (Newcastle- 
mirally (Mr G. d. under-Lyme ‘ . 1273 
Goschen, St. Georges, Mr. £. Robertson (Dundee) 1265 


Hanover Sq.) . - 1265 


Pat nk Cit eine x oeeevee 


Motion made— 


“That this House desires to see a fuller provision for Manning the 
Fleet.” —(Mr. W. Allan.) 


Es, a eta 


Lord Charles Beresford Mr. Kearley . : : . 1298 

(York) 1282 Sir E£. T. Gourley (Sunier- 
Mr, W. Allan (Gateshead) 1290 land) . : : . . 1308 Ps 
[ Mr. Speaker] . ‘ . 1290 Mr. Macartney : . . 1304 a 
Ur. 7. Gibson Bowles Sir B. T. Gourley. : . 1304 q 

(Lynn Regis). . 1290 Wr, Macartney ‘ : . 1307 a 
Mr, H. G, Kearley (Devon- Sir BT. Gourley. 1307 B 

port) . « 1297 Captain G. R. Bethell (York, 5 
The Secretary to the Ad- E.R. Holderness). . 1307 4 


miralty (Mr W. OE. 
Macartney, Antrim, S.) 1298 


sae s 


Amendment put and negatived. 
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Mr. R. G. Webster (St. 
Pancras, E.) ‘ 
Sr U. Kay- Shuttle - 
worth, Bart.( Lancashire, 
( Vither oe) tw 1311 
The First Lord of the Ad- 
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Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster (Bel- 
fast, W.). > * 
The First a d of the : Admir. alty 
Mr. Arnold-Forster 5 ~ ae 
Sir Charles Dilke, Bart. 
(Gloucester, Forest of Dean) . 


age 


319 
1320 
320: 





mi valty ; . 

Sir U. Kay- Shuttlewor th . 

The First Lord of the Ad- 

miralty ; ; . 1316 

Sir U, Kay-Shuttleworth . 1316 

Mr. A. Chamberlain + 1887 

Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth . 1317 
Question put and agreed to. 

Dr. Tanner. ‘ - 1342 

SUPPLY :—ConstpERED IN COMMITTEE. 

Motion made and Question proposed. 

Navy Estimates, 1898—99. 


“That 106,390 men and boys be employed for the Sea and Coast Guard 
Service for the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1899, including 18,005 
Marines.” 


1312 
1312 


The First Lord of the Admiralty 
Sir Charles Dilke . : : 
Colonel Sir Howard india 
(Sheffield, Central). ‘ 
The First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty . , ° ‘ 


(Mr. Speaker] P ; ‘ 


Committee to report progress ; 
SUPPLY [7 Marcu. ] 
Resolution reported — 


Civi. Services AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES, 
1897—98. 


to sit again to-morrow . : ‘ ‘ 


Cuass VII. 


1. “That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding £2,810, be granted to Her 
Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst of March, 1898, for expenditure in connection 
with certain Public Works, and for improved Communications, and other 
purposes, w ithin the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, including a Grant 
in Aid.” 


2. “That a sum, not exceeding £44,789, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st of March, 1898, to make good certain sums written off 
from the Assets of the Local Loans Fund.” 

3. “That a sum, not exceeding £45,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st of March, 1898, for a Grant in Aid to the Highland Railway 
Company of the cost of constructing a Line of Railway and certain Piers.” 

4, “ That a sum, not exceeding £23,038, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st of March, 1898, for certain Expenditure, including sundry 
Grants in Aid, in connection with the Relief of Distress in Ireland.” 

Resolution agreed to. : ‘ . ° ‘ 
SUPPLY (4th March) Szconp ALLoTreD — 


Resolution reported— 


. . . . . 


CiviL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS 1898-99 (VorE on ACCOUNT). 


“That a sum, not exceeding £13,900,000, be granted to Her Majesty, on 
account, for or towards defraying the Charges for the following Civil Services 
and Revenues Departments for the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1899, viz.— 
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Chass VI. £ 
Superannuation and Retired Allowances 270,000 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pensions, etc. ae 3,000 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other Allow ances, Great Britai ~ ar 1,000 
Pauper Lunatics, Ireland.. ae i BA 130,000 
Hospitals and Charities, Ireland © 9,000 
Chass VII. 
Temporary Commissions ... 8,000 
Miscellaneous Expenses ... 1,000 
Total for Civil Services »-- £9 ,070,518 518 
REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. f 
Customs ; 280,000 : 
Inland Revenue 650,000 q 
Post Office ... , 2,600,000 : 
Post Office Packet Servi ice 211,000 : 
Post Office Telegraphs 1,081,482 ® 
A 
Total for Revenue Departments -+- 4,829,482 a 
Grand Total ... ....- £13,900,000 ! 
Captain D. V. Pirie (Aberdeen, N.) 1345 5 
Amendment proposed— i 
“To léave out ‘£13,900,000, and insert ‘£13,899,000’ instead thereof.” ; 
—(Captain Pirie.) é 
Question proposed—* That ‘ £15,900,000 stand part of the Resolution.” : 
The Lord Advocate (Mr. A. Graham Murray, Buteshire) - «oe E 
Captain Pirie ; : : ; ; 2 , ; 1347 a 
Amendment by leave withdrawn i 
Mr. T. Lough (Tslingion, W.) ; . ; ; 1348 q 
Amendment proposed, to leave out £13,900,000 and insert ; 
* £13,899,900” instead thereof.—( Vr. Lough.) 5 
i 
Question proposed— 
“That ‘ £13,900,000’ stand part of the Resolution.” 
The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. C. Ritchie, Croydon) 1350 ; 
Mr. Lough : 3 ; : . 1351 \ 
The President of the Board of Trade 1352 ; 
Question put and agreed to. a 
¥ 
Resolution agreed to. : 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Weights and Measures Bill. . . . .  . 1352 
Order of the Day for 2nd reading read. Objection taken. 
Mr. R. W. Bousfield (Hackney, N.) ‘ ‘ : ‘ : . 1352 


Gordon, Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, Mr. 
Cross, Mr. Cox, and Mr. Nicol 
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Second reading deferred till Thursday next. 


Teinds and Fiars’ Prices Bill.—To amend the law of Teinds and to 
abolish Fiars’ Prices in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Renshaw, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Sir Thomas Gibson Carmichael, Mr. 

tobert Wallace (Perth), Mr. 


Presented accordingly, and read the first time. To be read a second time @ 
upon Wednesday, 11th May, and to be printed. [Bill 128.] . . 1352 y 








ISS Senate rea ener abe TE 


The Hovse adjourned at 12.20 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Hull, Barnsley, and West Riding Junction Railway and Dock Bill . 1353 
Committed: The Committees to be proposed by the Committee of 


Selection. 
Forres Water Bill... 1353 
Committed : ‘The Committees to be proposed by the Committee of 
Selection. 


Milford Docks Bill. ; 
Committed: The Committees to be tapiss by the Committee of 
Selection . : ; ; 353 


Lanarkshire and Dumbartenshire Rawr Bill ; ; ; . 185 
Committee to meet on Monday next. 


Market Harborough Gas Bill ; 1354 
The Chairman of Committees informed the House that the opposition 
to the Bill was withdrawn. The orders made on the 28th of 
February and on Monday last discharged ; and Bill committed. 


Saint Marylebone Churches Bill . ‘ ‘ , ; ‘ . 1354 
Second Reading (which stands appointed for Tuesday next) put off to 
Tuesday, the 29th instant. 


Tenterden Railway Bill ‘ . ; ‘ : . . 1354 
Read Second time (according to order). 
London and North Western Railway Bill 1354 


Standing Order No. XCII. considered (according to. or der), and dis- 
pensed with, with respect to a Petition of the Soothiil Upper Urban 
District Council : Leave given to present the said Petition. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
TRADE Reports, 1898 : ‘ : : : : ? ‘ : . 1354 
I. Annual series ; Diplomatic and Consular Reports on trade and finance : 
No. 2,034. Havre. 
II. Miscellaneous series : Reports on subjects of general and commercial 
interest ; No. 451. Agriculture in Las Palmas. 
Presented (by command) and ordered to lie on the Table. 
UNIVERSITIES (ScoTLanp) Act, 1889. = 1355 
Abstract of accounts of the Univer sity of Aberdeen, for the year ended 
30th September, 1897, being the annual Report on the state of the 
finances of the University under the provisions of Section 30 of the 
Universities (Scotland) Act, 1889. 
Loca GovERNMENT Act, 1888 . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; , . 1355 
Orders made, under Section 57 of the Act, by— 
I. The County Councils of the following counties, and confirmed by the 
Local Government Board, viz. :-— 
1. Stafford, constituting the parish of Amblecote an urban district. 
2. Cornwall, constituting— 
(1) gt urban district of Looe and the parishes of Talland and West 
oo0e. 
(2) The urban district of Wadebridge and the parishes of Saint 
Breock, Egloshayle, and Wadebridge. 
3. Worcester, for the amalgamation of the urban districts of Malvern 
Link and Malvern, and for the addition of part of the parish of Hanley Castle 
to the parish of Malvern Wells and the urban district of Malvern. 
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4. Berks, for transferring two portions of the parish of East Hanney, 
known as Roxey and Lindsey respectively, from the Wantage urban district 
to the Wantage rural district. 


5. Salop, for amalgamating the parishes of Wrockwardine Wood and 
Wombridge and parts of the parishes of Lilleshall and Shiffnal to form an 
urban district, and constituting the parishes of St. George’s and Priorslee. 


The county borough of Derby, for uniting the parishes and townships of 
St.Werburgh, New Normanton, Rowditch, St. Alkmund, All Saints’, 
Little Chester, St. Michael, Litchurch, and St. Peter. 

The County Council of Southampton and the Council of the Borough 
of Southampton, for the addition of parts of the parishes of North 
and South Stonehain to the parish and urban district of Eastleigh. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT . 
I. Forty-fifth annual Report for the year 1897 (with supplement). 
II. Minutes of Committee of Council on Education, sanctioning the 
subjects to be taught under Clause 8 of the Technical Instruction 
Act, 1889, for— 
1. gan of Limerick (fourth minute). 
. County Borough of Portsmouth (third minute). 
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Page 


. 1356 


Loca Loans Funp Accounts (1894-95) 1356 
Accounts of receipts and payments by the Commissioners for the 
reduction of the National Debt in respect of the capital and income 
of the Local Loans Fund for the year ended 31st March, 1897 ; 
together with the Report of the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
thereon. 

CLERGY (West INDIES) ‘ : : - 1356 
Return of the amount paye able on . the 5th of January, 1898, out of the 
Consolidated Fund for ecclesiastical purposes in the West Indies, 

HovusinG OF THE WORKING CLASSES AcT, 1890 (METROPOLITAN IMPROVE- 
MENT SCHEMES). - 1356 
Order of the Secretary of State for the Home Department permitting a 
further modification in the Boundary Street, Bethnal Green, 
Improvement Scheme, 1890. 
Laid before the House (pursuant to Act), and ordered to lie upon the 
Table. 
Suffragan Bishops Bill ‘ yn” ‘ . — , 1356 
The Archbishop of Canterbury ‘ ‘ ° ° ° . 1357 
Read a Second Time. 
Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill. i + & ut 
House in Committee (according to order). 
The Lord Chancellor (The Earl of Halsbury) . . 1358 


Amendment moved. 
Standing Committee negatived. 
teport of Amendments to be received on Monday next. 
Standing Order XX XIX. to be considered in order to it being dispensed 
with. 


The Order made yesterday appointing certain Lords the Select Committee 
to consider the Bills discharged. 


f 








To be printed as amended. [No. 25.] . ‘ ‘ ‘ . . . 1358 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
London and North Western Railway Bill. 1359 
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to consider the bills discharged 



























Torrington and Okehampton Railway Bill. 


agreed to 


Morley Corporation (Gas Bill). 


agreed to 


Morley Gas Bill. 


agreed to. . 


Midland Railway Bill. 


and agreed to 


Statute Law Revision Bill 
To be read a second time on Monday next. 


COMMONS: FRIDAY, llrH MARCH, 1898. 
PETITIONS. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Bill. 


Bills 
Benefices (Nos. 1 and 2) Bills 


East Inpra (ContTaGious DISEASES) . 


Liquor Traffic Local Veto Bill 


From Islington, in favour; to lie upon the Table. 


Liquor Traffic Local Veto (Scotland) Bill . , 
From Greenock, in favour ; to lie upon the Table. 


OLp AGE PENSION SCHEME ‘ . . : 
From Baildon, for adoption ; to lie upon the Table. 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill. 


Saltburn-by-the-Sea, and Cardiff ; to lie upon the Table . 


From United Presbyterian Synod, against ; to lie upon the Table. 


From Leeds (3), against State regulation ; to lie upon the Table. 





The order made yesterday appointing certain Lords the Select Committee 


- 1359 


Report from the Committee of Selection, that the Lord Dunalley be 
proposed to the House as a member of the Select Committee on the 
said Bills in the place of the Lord Fairlie (Z. Glasgow) ; read, and 


. 1359 


teport from the Committee of Selection, that the Lord Dunalley be 
proposed to the House as a member of the Select Committee on the 
said Bills in the place of the Lord Fairlie - en ; read, and 


. 1359 


Report from the Committee of Selection, that the Lord Dunalley be 
proposed to the House as a member of the Select Committee on the 
said Bills in the place of the Lord Fairlie (2. Glasyow) ; read, and 


Report from the Committee of Selection, that the Lord Dunalley be 
proposed to the House as a member of the Select Committee on 
the said Bills in the place of the Lord Fairlie (Z. hie ; read, 


. 1359 
- 1360 


House adjourned at 4.40 to 
Monday at 11 o’clock. 


For additional Provision ; referred to Examiners of Petitions for Private 


1360 


. 1360 


In favour, from NSaltley, Kingston-on-Hall, Ovington, Birmingham, 
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Copy presented of Forty-fifth Annual Report of the Department of 
Science and Art, being that for the year 1897, with Supplement (by 
Command) ; to lie upon the Table. 
TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION ACT, 1889 . - 1361 
Copies presented of Minutes sanctioning the Subjects to be taught under 
Clause 8 of the Act, for the following County Borough, ete. : 
County Borough of Portsmouth (Third Minute), dated 18th 
February, 1898 ; City of Limerick (Fourth Minute), dated 21st 
February, 1898 (by Act) ; to lie upon the Table. 
LIVINGS AND Cu arin. ABLE ‘INSTITUTIONS (Exemptions FROM Lanp Tax . 
Return presented relative thereto (ordered 11th February. Mr. Baldwin); 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. sate 108. } 
Cueracy (West INDIES) . - 1361 
Copy presented of Return of the Amount payable on 5th January, 1898, 
out of the Consolidated Fund for Ecclesiastical purposes in the West 
Indies (by Act) ; to lie upon the Table. 
UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN . 1361 
Copy presented of Abstract of Accounts of the Unive ersity for the year 
ending 5th September, 1897 (by Act) ; to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed. [No. 109.] 
HOUSING OF THE WorKING CLassEs Act, 1890 (MreTROPOLITAN IMPROVE- 
MENT SCHEMES) . . 1361 
Copy presented of Order of the Secret tary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment permitting a further modification in the Boundary Street, 
Bethnal Green, Improvement Scheme, 1890 (by Act) ; to lie upon 
the Table. 
LecaL GOVERNMENT AcT, 1888 (BERKS) . 1361 
Copy presented of Order of the Council of the C ounty ‘of Berkshire for 
transferring two portions of the parish of East Hanney, known as 
Roxey and Lindsey respectively, from the Wantage Urban District 
to the Wantage Rural District, under Section 57 of the Act, as con- 
firmed by the Local Government Board (by Act) ; to lie upon the 
Table. 
LocaL GOVERNMENT Act, 1888 (SaLop) . 1361 
Copy presented of Order of the Council of the County of Salop for amal- 
gamating the Parishes of Wrockwardine Wood and Wombridge, and 
parts of the Parishes of Lilleshall and Shiffnal, to form an “Urban 
District, and constituting the Parishes of St. George’s and Priors- 
lee, under Secton 57 of the Act, as confirmed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board (by Act) ; to lie upon the Table. 


Local GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888 (SOUTHAMPTON) . 1362 
Copy presented of Order of the Councils of the County and County 
Borough of Southampton for the addition of parts of the Parishes 
of North and South Stoneham to the Parish and Urban District of 
Eastleigh, under Section 57 of the Act, as confirmed by the Local 
Government Board (by Act) ; to lie upon the Table. 
Loca, GOVERNMENT Act, 1888 (WORCESTER) . 1363 
Copy presented of Or der of the Council of the County ‘of Worcester for 
the amalgamation of the Urban Districts of Malvern Link and 
Malvern, “and for the addition of part of the Parish of Hanley 
Castle to the Parish of Malvern Wells and Urban District of 
Malvern, under Section 57 of the Act, as confirmed by the Local 
Government Board (by Act) ; to lie upon the Table. 
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ENDOWED CHARITIES (ALMSPEOPLE, PENSIONERS, Erc.)  . . 1363 
Return relative thereto (ordered 21st February, Mr. Drage) ; to be 
printed. [No. 110.] 
Ratway, Erc., Brits. 
Copy ordered “ of Report by the Board of Trade upon all the Railway, 
Canal, Tramway, Harbour, and Tidal Waters, Gas, Electricity, 
and Water Bills, and Provisional Orders, of Session 1898.”— 
(liv. Ritchie.) 
Copy presented accordingly ; to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
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SELECTION. 

Sir John Mowbray reported from the Committee of Selection that they 
had discharged the following Members from the Standing Committee 
on Law and Courts of Justice and Legal Procedure: Mr. Knowles 
and Sir Howard Vincent ; and had appointed in substitution : Sir 
John Kennaway and Colonel Williams. 

Sir John Mowbray further reported from the Committee that they had 
added to the Standing Committee on Law and Courts of Justice 
and Legal Procedure the following Fifteen Me ng in respect of 
the Solicitors (Ireland) Bill: Mr. Blake, Mr. J. H. Campbell, 
Mr. Carson, Mr. Thomas B. Curran, Mr. Dane, Captain Donelan, 
Mr. Engledow, Mr. Harrington, Sir James Haslett, Mr. Maurice 
Healy, Mr. Lecky, Mr. O’Neill, Mr. Horace Plunkett, Mr. Rentoul, 
and Mr. James Roche. 

Reports to lie upon the Table... ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 1364 


QUESTIONS. 

Civit SERVANT VOLUNTEERS—Question, Mr. Skewes-Cox (Surrey, Kingston) ; 
Answer, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, 
Preston) , , j ; : ‘ ; : ; ‘ } . 1364 

KILLANURE (IRELAND) GRAVEYARD—Question, Mr. J. Dillon (Mayo, East) ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland _ Gerald nn on 
Central) : F ‘i 3 ‘ . 1364 

MEAT SUPPLIES FOR THE T ROOPS— Deities C abel Donelan (Cork, E.) ; 
Answer, The Financial Secretary to the War Office iat J. Powell- 
Williams, Birmingham, 8.) . ‘ . 1365 


CANADIAN PostaL RaATES—Questions, Mr. J. Wenuiiee: iain Canteens 
Answers, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, 
Preston) ‘ 7 ? ; : : is ; F . 1366 


CHIEF Justice Korze cities Mr. John Wilson (Falkirk Burghs) ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. J. Chamberlain, 
Birmingham, W.) ; : : . 1867 


GOVERNMENT RULES FOR /ERATED W, ATER F sinensis Mr. ‘ J. 
Tennant (Berwickshire) ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Sir M. White-Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool). ‘ . 1368 


Purcuase OF HoLpines in County Mayo—Question, Mr. M. Davitt (Mayo, 
8S.) ; Answer, The Chief rene for Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
Leeds, Central) . . 1368 


DeaTHs BY DROWNING IN THE Re GENT’S — nen Sir Muntele 

M. Bhownagree (Bethnal Green, N.E.) ; Answers, The Secretary of 
State for the Home Deparment a M. eaters Lancashire, 
Blackpool) . ; ° ‘ : ‘ . 1369 
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Erris (IRELAND) RELIEF WorKs—Question, Mr. John Dillon (Mayo, E.) ; 
Answer, The Chief daereiens to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Leeds, 
Central) : 2 : : 

CARDONAGH (TREL: ~ Question, Mr. Pickersgill 
(Bethnal Green, S.) cy ; pag osc The § Secretary of State for the Home 
Department ( Sir M. White- Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) 

Steer Hotme Is_hanp—Question, Mr. J. M. Maclean (Cardiff) ; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for War (Mr. W. St. John Brodrick, 
Surrey, Guildford) ? . : ‘ ‘ ; ‘ , : 

Prison Actrs—Question, Mr. E. H. Pickersgill (Bethnal Green, S.W.) ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Sir M. White- 
Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) : ; , . ; ; 

JUVENILE OFFENDERS—Question, Mr. E. H. Pickersgill (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Sir 
M. White- tidley, Lancashire, Blackpool) 

TREATMENT OF WEAK-MINDED PRISONERS—Question, Mr. E. H. ’Pickersgill 
(Bethnal Green, 8.W.) ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Sir M. White-Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) , 

DISCHARGED PRisoneRS’ AID SocrEtIES—Question, Mr. E. H. Pickersgill 
(Bethnal Green, 8.W.) ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Sir M. White- tidley, Lancashire, Blackpool) 

SMOKING IN Prisons—Question, Mr. i. A. Pickersgill (Bethnal Green, S.W ,? 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Sir M. White- 
Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) . 

BELFast Harbour—Question, Mr. D. Macaleese (Monaghan, N.); Answer, 
The First Commissioner of Works (Mr. A. Akers Douglas, Kent, St. 
Augustine’s ) 

DECREASE IN THE VOLUNTEER Fore E —Question, Mr. John W ilson (Falkirk) ; ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War (Mr. W. St. John Brodrick, 
Surrey, Guildford) 

Acricu.ruraL Rares (SCoTLAND) Act, 1896—Question, Mr. C. B. Reneshaw 
(Renfrew, W.); Auswer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. A. Graham-Murray, 
Buteshire ) . ; . , . ‘ 

SHam Bu 0 A Sir W alter Foster (Derby, Ilkeston) ; Answer, 
The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. H. Chaplin, Lincoln- 
shire, Sleaford) ; - : ? : : : ; ; 

Mrves Inspecrors’ Report—Question, Mr. D. A. Thomas (Myrthyr Tydvil) ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Sir M. White- 
Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) ; 

BELLEVILLE BorLeERs—Question, Lord Charles ‘Beresford (York) ; Answer 
The First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. G.,J. Goschen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) ‘ 

THE MERCHANT SHIPPING (MERCANTILE Marine Fuyp) Brt—Questions, 
Sir George 8. Baden-Powell (Liverpool, Kirkdale) and Sir Charles Dilke 
(Gloucester, Forest of Dean) ; Answer, The First Lord of Treasury 
Mr. A. J. Balfour (Manchester, E.) : : ‘ 

Frencu Duties In West AFRICA—Question, Col. ‘Sir Howard Vincent 
(Sheffield, Central) ; Answer, ‘he Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) : ‘ : 

Warma—Question, Sir Charles Dilke (Gloucester, Forest of Dean), and 
Mr. M. Davitt (Mayo, 8.) ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport). [The 
Speaker] ; 

FortucominG Minrrary MANq@suvRE s—Question, Mr. A. O’Connor (Donegal, 

E.) ; Answer, The Under-Secretary of State for War (Mr. W. St. John 

Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) . . . ‘ ° ‘ . 
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W.) ; 
Beach, Bristol, W.) 
CretTeE—Question, Mr. 


Southport) 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, 


Bail Bill 


to be printed. [Bill 129.] 


be brought in by Mr. 
Mr. Davitt, 
Mr. William Jones, 


Presented 


Mr. 
accordingly, 


ORDERS 


Navy Estimates 
DISCUSSION :— 
Mr. Edmund Robertson 
(Dundee). ; 
The First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty (The Rt. Hon. 
G. J.  Goschen, St. 
George's, Hanover Sq.) . 
Mr. Kdmund Robertson 
The Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty (Mr. W. G. £B. 
Macartney, Antrim, 8.) . 
Wr. Kdmund Robertson 
Mr. Macartney 
The Rt. Hon. Sir W Wliam 
Harcourt, Bart. (Mon- 
moulhshire, W.) 
Mr. Macariney 
Sir William Harcourt 
The Attorney-General (Sir 
Richard E. Webster, Isle 
of Wight) ; 
Sir William Harcourt 
Mr. Fortescue Flannery 
(Yorkshire W.&, Shipley ) 
Sir Richard Webster. 
Sir William Harcourt 
Sir Richard Webster. 
Usual interval. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


John Dillon (Mayo, E.) ; 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, 


E.) 


NEW 


Poor Law Acts Amendment Bill. 
To amend Section One of the Law 

of the Poor Law (Apprentices, 

Flower, Sir Henry Bemrose, Mr. 
Captain Greville, Mr. Hazell, Mr. 
Harry 
and read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Thursday next, and to be printed. 


OF 


1388 


. 1388 


396 


. 1397 
. 1397 


. 1400 
. 1401 
. 1402 


. 1406 
- 1406 


1406 


. 1409 
- 1409 
. 1409 


CoutLectors oF INLAND ReveNuE—Question. Mr. T. D. Sullivan (Donegal, 


COURSE OF Bustess—Questions, Sir W. Harcourt (Monmouthshire, Ww. ) and 
Mr. T. Lough (Islington, W.) ; Answers, The First Lord of the eee 


BILLS. 


and Section Four 
1851; Ordered to 
Drage, 
Alfred Hutton, 
Samuel Smith, 


Act, 1889, 
etc.) Act, 


Samuel, and Mr. 


[Bill 130.) 


THE DAY. 
SUPPLY.—Considered in Committee. 
The CHarrnman of Ways anp Muans, Mr. 


J. W. Lowther, in the Chair. 


Page 

Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Answer, The Under- — 
1381 


1382 


; . 1382 
Read the first time ; to be read a second time upon Thursday next, and 


Sir William Harcourt - 1413 
Sir Richard Webster . 1415 
Mr. S. FY. Mendl (Plymouth) . 1413 
Admiral Field (Susser, East- 

bourne) . 1418 
Mr. Kearley ( Devonport) 142+4 
The First Lord of the Admiralty 1425 
Mr. Kearley ‘ 1425 
The Civil Lord of the Admiralty 

(Mr. J. Austen Chamberlain, 

Worcestershire, E.) 1427 


The kt. Hon. Sir U. ha Shuttle- 
worth, Bart. (Lancashire, N. 
E.. Clitheroe) ‘ 

The First Lord of the Admiralty 

Sir J. Colomb (Great Yarmouth) 

The First Lord of the Admiralty 

Sir John Colomb 

The First Lord of the Admirally 

Sir John Colomb 

Mr. W. Allan (Gateshead) 

The First Lord of the Sania, 


Mr, Allan 
Mr. Macartney 
Mr, Allan 


The First Lord of the Admiralty 
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Mr. A. O’Connor in the Chair. 
Mr. Flannery . ; . 1444 The First Lord of the Ad- 
The First Lord of the Ad- miralty . 1477 
miralty ‘ . . 1453 Mr. W.O. Clough (Por tsmouth) 1480 
Mr, Allan ‘ 1453 The First Lord of the Admiralty 1480 
The First Lord of the Ad- Mr. Clough 1481 
miralty : ‘ . 1454 The First Lordof the Admiralty 1481 
Mr. Allan : : . 1454 Mr, Clough 1482 
Mr. Flannery . 1456 The First Lord of the Admiralty 1482 
The First Lord of the Ad- Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth . 1482 
miralty 1456 Mr. Edward Morton (Devon- 
Sir John Baker (Ports. port) . 1483 
mouth) ; : . 1458 The First Lord of the Admiralty 1483 
Lord Charles Beresford Mr. J. Haveivck Wilson (Mid- 
(York) 1461 dlesborough) . 1484 
The First Lord of the Ad- The First Lord of the Admiralty 1484 
nuralty . 1463 Ilr. Havelock Wilson . 1485 
Lord Charles Beresfor ad . 1463 Wr. H. E. Keariey (Devonport) 1485 
Mr. S. Woods (Esser, Ur. F. Maddison (Sheffield, 
Walthamstow) —. . 1467 br ightsile) 1489 
The First Lord of the Ad. The First Lord of the Treasury 
miralty ; : . 1467 (The Rt. Hon, A.J. eee 
Mr. Woods. 1468 Manchester, £.) . 1492 
The First Lord of the Ad- Wr. Kearley . . 1492 
miralty : . 1471 The First Lord of the A Imirally 1492 
Vr. Woods ‘ ~. 471 Mr. Kearley . 1493 
The First Lord of the The First Lord of the Treasury 1493 
Admiralty , ; 1472 Sir U. Kay- Shuttleworth . 1493 
Mr. Woods : : . 1472 The First Lord of the Treasury 1494 
Sir John Baker 1475 

Question agreed to, 

Committee report progress ; to sit again Monday next. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill . 1494 

Order of the Day tor Second Reading read. 

Motion made and Question proposed “That the Bill be now read 
a second time.” 

‘Objection taken. 

Mr. £. H. Pickersgill (Bethnal Green, SW.) . ; . 1494 
12 o'clock. 
Debate adjourned. 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE 
Mr. Kearley . : . 1495 Mr. Kearley 1496 
The First Lord of the The First Lord of the Treasury 1496 
Treasury. : . 1495 
House adjourned at 12.5 
LORDS: MONDAY, l4rH MARCH, 1898. 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Sat First : Lord Plunket after the death of his father . 1497 
Prevention of Floods Bill. 

Lord hring begged to introduce a Bill to give further powers to 
County Councils, with a view to the prevention of floods and other 
damage arising from rivers and watercourses, and to move that it 
be read a first time. 

Bill read a first time accordingly . . . . . . . - 1497 
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Riots In Bombay . ‘ ; . 1497 
QUESTION AND DISCUSSION :— 

Lord Reay . - 1497 

The Ui coi Secretar: y of State for Indlia (The Earl of Onslow) . 1497 

Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill . . 1498 


The Lorpd CHANCELLOR (the Earl of H alsbury) repor ted Amendments to 
the Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill, and Standing Order XX XIX. 
was, upon his Lordship’s Motion, dispensed with. Bill ordered for 
Third Reading. 


Statute Law Revision Bill ‘ : : ; P . 1498 
The Lord Chancellor . 1498 
Lord Reay ‘ . 1499 


Questions put. 
Second Reading agreed to. 
The House adjourned at 4.40, 
till To-morrow, at 4.15. 





COMMONS: MONDAY, 14th MARCH. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Metropolitan Railway Bill . 1500 
Ordered, that the Bill be read a second time. 

Clacton-on-Sea Gas and Water Bill . 1500 
Ordered, that the Bill be read a second time. 

Lancashire County Council Bill . . 1501 
As amended, considered ; to be read third time. 

Writers to the Signet Widows’ Fund Bill. . 1501 
As amended, considered ; to be read third time. 

Charing Cross, Euston, and Hampstead Railway Bill . 1501 
Read a second time, and committed. 

Foreign Bondholders Corporation Bill . 1501 
Kead a second time, and committed. 

Latimer Road and Acton Railway Bill . 1501 
Read a second time, and committed. 

Muswell Hill and Palace Railway Bill 1501 
Read a second time, and committed. 

Norwich Electric Tramways Bill. . 1501 
Read a second time, and committed. 

PETITIONS. 

East Inpra (Contagious DIsEAsEs) . ; s : : 1501 
From London, against State regulation ; to lie upon the Table. 

HapituaL Drunkarps 1501 


From Oldham, for alteration of Law ; to lie upon the Table. 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill. 
In favour: from Liverpool, Romford, Mossley, Dawlish, Cheltenham, 
Kidderminster, Sculcoates, Englefield Green, Bolshill, Okehampton, 
Edge Hill, Blackheath, Upper Holloway, Westbury Leigh, Chelms- 
ford, Talk-o’-th’-Hill, Bradford, ss and Reigate ; to lie — 
the Table 
TAKING OF SEAWARE 
From Orkney, for legislation ; ; to lie upon the Table. 
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ASSIZE ACTS, 1876 AND 1879 : ‘ : . 1502 


Copies presented, of Two Orders i in Council of 7th “March, 1898, relating 
to Spring Assize Counties, No. 2 and 3 by Act; to lie upon the 
: Table. 
ForEIGN JURISDICTION ACT, 1890. 1502 
Copy presented, of Order in Council of 7th March, 1898, entitled The 
Siam Order in Council, 1898, by Act ; to lie upon the Table. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT ACTS, 1844 TO 1866 ‘ . 1502 
Copy presented, of Order in Council of 7th March 1898, giving effect to 
the additional Act of Paris modifying the International Copyright 
Convention of 9th September 1886 by Act ; to lie upon the Table. 
QUEEN ANNrE’s Bounty. 
Copy presented, of Annual Report and Accounts of the Governors for the 
year 1897 by Command ; to lie uponthe Table... ‘ é . 15038 
Boarp or TrabdE (LABoUR DEPARTMENT) (EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN). 
Copy presented, of Report on changes in the employment of women and 
girls in industrial centres, Part I. flax and jute centres by Command ; 
to lie upon the ‘Table. 


Paper laid upon the Table by the Clerk of the House 1503 
CHARITABLE ENDOWMENTS (LONDON) . ‘ . 1503 


Further Return relative thereto, ordered 2nd August 1892. eal Mr. 
Francis Stevenson) ; to be printed. [No. 112.] 


Statute Law Revision Bills, &c. 

Lords’ Message 10th March, communicating a Resolution relative to the 
appointment of a Joint Committee on Statute Law Revision Bills 
and Consolidation Bills of the present Session considered :— 

Resolved, That the House doth concur with the Lords in the said 
Resolution. 

Message to the Lords to acquaint them therewith.—(Lord Arthur Hill.) 1503 

ELECTRICAL ENERGY (GENERATING STATIONS AND SUPPLY). 

Lords’ Message 10th March, communicating a Resolution relative to the 
appointment of a Joint Committee on Electrical Energy (Genera- 
ting Stations and Supply) considered :— 

Resolved, That the House doth concur with the Lords in the said 


Resolution. 
Message to the Lords to acquaint them therewith.—(Lord Arthur Hill.) 1505 
MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS . ‘ ° ; ° ; . 1504 


That they have passed a Bill intituled : 


“An Act to empower the District Board of Lunacy for the landward 
portion of Midlothian and County of Peebles to constr uct waterworks for the 
supply of water to their Rosslynlee Asy lum; to make provision for the cost of 
such works; and fur other purposes. 


Midlothian and Peebles District Board of Lunacy (Water) Bill. 


And also, a Bill intituled “ An Act to amend the Law of Evidence.” 
Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill. 2 ; F : . 1504 
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Midlothian and Peebles District Board of Lunacy (Water) Bill 
Read the first time; and referred to the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills. 


Public Record Office Bill ; 3 


Read the first time; to be read a second time upon Thursday, and to 
be printed. Bill 131.] 


Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill. . 
Read the first time ; to be read a second time upon Thursday, and to be 
printed. [Bill 132.] 


QUESTIONS. 


DEFICIENCY OF MILITIA OFFICERS—Question, Sir Charles Dilke (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War vig W. 
St. John Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) 


RESERVE OF OFFICERS—Question, Mr. R. G. W nates (St. Peli E.) ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War _ W. St. John 
Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) 


INCREASE OF LUNACy—Question, Mr. P. O’Brien (for Mr. W. J. Corbet, Kast 
Wicklow) ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Sir M. W. Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) 


DEFICIENCY OF VOLUNTEER OFFICERS—Question, Colonel Sir — Vincent, 
Sheftield, Central ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
W. St. John Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) : : 


FIeLp GuNS FOR THE MILITIA AND VOLUNTEER ARTIL sie iliniatiens. 
Colonel Sir Howard Vincent (Sheffield, Central) ; Answer, The Under 
Secretary of State for War ue W. St. John ee Surrey, 
Guildford) ; : : - 


WILLENHALL TECHNICAL Sc winin <-biieubiein, Mr. on one (West Ham, 
N.); Answer, The Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion (Sir John Gorst, Cambridge University) . 2 : , 

Pay oF LABOURERS AT THE GENERAL Post OFFICE, DuBLIN—Question, 
Mr. P. O’Brien (Kilkenny), for Mr. W. Field, St. Patrick’s Division, 
Dublin ; Answer, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. 
Hanbury, Preston) ‘ : : j r 4 x 

Hours or Lasour IN THE Dustin Post Orrice—Question, Mr. P. 
O’Brien (Kilkenny), (for Mr. W. Field, St. Patrick’s Division, Dublin) ; 
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Bigwood, James 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 
Bowles, T. G. (King’s Lynn)! 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. J. 
Buchanan. T. R. 

Bullard, Sir Harry 

Butcher, John George 
Buxton, S. C. 

Carmichael, Sir T. D. Gibson-' 
Cavendish, R. F. (Lancs.) 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh.) 
Cawley, F. 

Cayzer, Sir C. W. 

Cecil, Lord Hugh 

Chaloner, Captain R. G. 
Chamberlain, Rt.Hn.J. ok ) 
Chamberlain, J. A. (Worc’r) | 
Charrington, S. 


M. 


Chelsea, Viscount 
Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Clough, Walter Owen 





| Dalkeith. 


| Finch, 


| Fowler, Rt. 
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Division List No. 37. 
AYES. 


Joicey, Sir James 

Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) | 
Kearley, Hudson E. 

Kinloch, Sir J. G. §. 

Knox, Edmund F. Vesey 
Leng, Sir John 

Lough, Thomas 

Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 
Macaleese, Daniel 

McDonnell, Dr. M. (Qn.’s Co.) 
Morton, E. J. C. (Devonport) 
Norton, Captain C. W. 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O'Connor, James (Wicklow) 


O'Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
Pinkerton, John 
, Roberts, J. B. (Carnarvonsh.) 
NOES. 

Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. 
Coghill, D. H. 

Cohen, Benjamin L. 

Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir John C. R. 
Colston, Chas. Edw. H. A. 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cotton- ~~ Col. a T. D. 
Courtney, Rt. Hon. L. H. 
Cox, Phect 

Cozens-Hardy, H. H. 


‘Sranborne, Viscount 

Crombie, John W. 

Cubitt, Hon. H. 

Curzon, Rt. Hn. G. N.(Lancs.) 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks) 
Dalbiac, Colonel P. H. 
Earl of 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir J. 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir C. 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. 
Doxford, William T. 
Drucker, A. 
Duncombe, Hon. H. V. 
Dunn, Sir William 
Dyke. 
Ellis, T. E. (Merionethshire) 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Farquharson, Dr, R. 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn EF. 
Ferguson, R. C. M. (Leith) 
Fergusson,Rt. Hn.SirJ. (Manc.) 
Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
George H. 

Finlay, Sir Robert B. 
Firbank. Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 
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Akers- 


| Forwood, Rt. Hon. Sir A. B. 


Foster, Colonel 

Hon. Sir H. 

| Gallowav. Wm. J. 

Garfit, William 

redge, Sydney 

Gibbons, J. Lloyd 

Gibbs, HnA.G.H. (Cityof Ldn.) 
Gibbs, Hon. V. (St. Albans) 








Roberts, J. H. (Denbighshire) 
Robson, William S. 
Schwann, Charles E. 
Steadman, Wm. Chas. 
Strachey, Edward 

Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Wallace, eevee (E dinburgh) 


| Warner, T. C. 


Whittaker, 
Williams, 


Thoms | 
J. Carvell (Notts) 


Woods, Samuel 

Yoxall, Seats H. 

| TELLERS FOR THE AyrFs— 
Mr. Labouchere and Dry. 


| Hare. 


Rt. Hon. Sir W. Hart | 





Clark. 


Gordon, Hon. John E. 


Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John E. 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 


Edward A. 
Gourley, Sir Edward T. 

Gray. Ernest (West Ham) 
Greville, Captain 

Grey, Sir Edward 

Gull, Sir Cameron 

Haldane. Richard B. 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. W. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 
Thomas Leigh 

Hazell, Walter 

Heath, James 

Hedderwick, T. C. H. 
Hermon-Hodge, R. T. 

Hill. Rt. Hn: Lord A. (Down) 
Hoare, Edw. B. (Hampstead) 
Holden, Angus 

Houston, R. P. 

Howard, J. 

Hubbard, Hon. FE. 

Hudson, George B. 
Hutchinson, Cap. G. W. Grice- 
Hutton, Alf. E. (York, W.R.) 
Jackson, Rt. Hon. W. Lawies 
Jeffreys, A. F. 

Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Kay-Shuttleworth, RtHn SirU. 
Kemp, George 

Kenyon, James 

Kimber, Henry 

King, Sir H. Seymour 
Kitson, Sir James 

Knowles, Lees 

Lafone, Alfred 

Laurie, Lieutenant-General 
Lawrence. W. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson. J. G. (Yorks., N.R.) 
Leese, Sir J. F. (Accrington) 
Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald W. E. 

Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 


—— 


| Lorne, Marquess of 


| Goldsworthy, Mj.-Gen. W. T. | Lowe, Francis Wm. 
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Lowles, J. | Pollock, H. F. 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman | Price, Robert John 
Lucas-Shadwell, William | Priestley, Sir W. O. (Edin.) 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred | Purvis, Robert 

Macartney, W. G. E. Rasch, Major F. C. 

Maclure, Sir John William | Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 
McArthur, Chas. (Liverpool) | Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Charles T. 
McArthur, Wm. (Cornwall) Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
McCalmont, H. L. B. (Cambs.); Rollit, Sir Albert K. 
McKenna, Reginald Round, James 

© McKillop, James Royds, Clement M. 

Martin, R. B. Russell, Gen. F. S. (Cheit'm.} 
Massey-Mainwaring,Hn. W. F. Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) | Samuel, H. 8S. (Limehouse) 
Milward, Colonel V. Saunderson, Col. E. J. 
Monckton, E. P. Savory, Sir Joseph 

Moon, Edward R. P. Seely, Charles Hilton 

More, R. Jasper | Sharpe, William E. T. 
Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) | Shaw-Stewart. M. H. 

Murray, Rt. Hon. A. G. (Bute) Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath), Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Newdigate, Francis A. \' Sinclair, —_ (Romford) 
Nicholson, W. G. Skewes-Cox, T 

Nicol, vonald Ninian | Spicer, Albert 

Northcote, Hon. Sir H. S. | Sonar Lord (Lancs.) 
Paulton, J. M. | Stephens, H. C. 

Pickersgill, E. H. | Stewart, Sir M. J. M‘T. | 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick | Beene, Sir Benjamin 


DISCUSSION :— 
Mr. R. McKenna (Monmouth, N.) 
Vote agreed to. 
Paris EXHIBITION (Vote of £20,000 Grant-in-Aid) 
DISCUSSION :— 
EB. Strachey (Somerset, 


i ie ‘2 7. Warner 
(Stafford, Lichfield) 


Amendment withdrawn. 
Vote agreed to. 


Agreed to. 


Mr. Warner . ‘ . 1592 
Usual interval. 
On the Vote for £1,290,000 Supplementary Army 


Additional Expenditure on Army Service. 
g 





Mr. James Caldwell 


1 

: 1 
The Chancellor of the E ‘echequer 1592 
. 1593 


Property. 
~ A. F. Jeffreys (Hants, 
North) - 1590 Mr. Warner 
The Chancellor ads the Ev- 
chequer ‘ - 1590 Dr. Clark 
Dr. Clark ‘ 1590 The Secre 
The Chancellor ds the Ex- (R. W. 
chequer . . 1591 
Dr. Clark : 1591 
The Chancellor "? the Ex- Mr. Hanb 
chequer , . 1592 Dr. Clark 


Division List No. 37.—NoES—continued. 
| Strauss, A. 


Sturt, Hon. Humphry N 


| Sutherland, Sir Thomas 
| Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 


Tennant, Harold John 
| Thornton, Percy M. 

| Tollemache, H. 
Verney, Hon. R. @. 


| Vincent, Col. Sir C. E. H. 


Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Warkworth, Lord 

Warr, A. F. 

Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster, Sir R.E. (Isle ofWight) 
Wentworth, B. C. Vernon- 


| Wharton, Rt. Hon. J. L. 


Whiteley, George (Stockport) 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, J. Powell- (Birm.) 
Wodehouse, Edmond R. 


| Woodall, William 


Wortley, Rt Hon C. B. Stuart- 
Wylie, Alexander 


| Wyndham, George 
| Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 


TELLERS FOR THE NoES— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


. 1584 


. 1584 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 1588 
1586 Dr. G. B. 
Mr. T. Lough (Islington, W.) . 1589 
. 1587 Mr. Strachey . ‘ . . 1590 


Clark (Caithness) . 1589 


Supplementary Vote £96,200, salaries Post Office Telegraph Service. 


On Supplementary Vote, £100,000 Redemption Land Tax Government 


tary to the Treasurt y 
Hanbury, Pr : 1593 


Mr. Lough . 3 . 1593 
Mr. Caldwell . : : . 1594 


ury . . . . 1594 


Estimate for Capita- 


tion Grant to Volunteer Corps, for Transport, Remounts, and 
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Baker, Sir John 
Barlow, John Emmott 
Brigg, John 

Causton, Richard K. 
Cawley, 


Clough, Walter Owen 
Colville, John 


Davies, 





DISCUSSION :— 
Mr. H. V. Duncombe (Cum- 
berland, Egremont) . 1596 
The Chairman of Ways 
and Means (Mr.J. Brigg, 
York, W. &., Keighley). 1598 
The Under Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. W. 
St. John Brodrick, 
Surrey, Guildford) . 1599 
Amendment withdrawn. 
Discussion (continued) :— 
Mr, J. Dillon (Mayo, EF.) 1603 
The Chairman of Ways and 


Hazell, Walter 
Holden, Angus 


F. 
Clark, Dr. G. B. (Caithness) 


| Jones, 


M. Vaughan-(Cardig’ n) 


Grey, Sir Edward 
Haldane, Richard B. 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. C. Seale- 


Humphreys-Owen, A. C. 
| Joicey, Sir James 
Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kay-Shuttleworth, RtHn SirU. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Page 
Mr. Duncombe - 1600 
Mr. Brodrick . . 1600 
Mr. Duncombe . 1601 


Mr. Brodrick . ; : . 1601 
Mr. Duncombe : . 1602 


Sir Henry H. Fowler oF olver- 
hampton, E.) a . 1617 
Mr. Powell Williams i 1617 


Means ; . 1603 
The Financial Secretary lo Sir John Colomb (Great Yar- 
the War Office (Mr. J. mouth) , . ° . 1617 
Powell Williams, Bir- Mr. Woodall . = . 1618 
mingham, S.) . 1603 Mr. Powell Williams 1618 
Mr. Dillon : . 1604 Sir A. B. Forwood, Bart. (Lan- 
Mr. Powell Williams . 1604 cashire, S.W., Ormskirk) . 1618 
Mr. O. F. Goddard (Ips- Sir. U. Kay-Shuttleworth . 1619 
wich) 1604 Colonel Sir Howard Vincent . 1620 
The Chancellor of the Ex- The Chairman of Ways and 
chequer - 1608 Means ‘ , . 1620 
Mr. W “illiam — Woodall Sir H. Fowler : ‘ . 1620 
Hanley) : 1610 Mr. Woodall ‘ 1623 
The Chancellor of the Ex- Mr. Rk. G. Verney (Warw ick- 
chequer. . 1610 shire, Rugby). z . 1623 
Meagor F. C. Rasch (Esser, Mr. Warner , : . 1624 
rp Se : 1611 Mr. Gibson Bowles . 1624 
Sir Charles Dilke, Bart. Captan G. R. Bethell (York 
(Gloucester, Forest of LE. R., Holderness) - 1625 
Dean) . . 1613 Mr. Brodrick : R - 1626 
Mr. Powell W illiams . 1614 Captain Bethel ; ‘ . 1626 
Mr, Woodall ‘ . 1614 Mr, Goddard (Ipswich). . 1626 
Mr. Powell Williams . 1615 Mr. Warner. ‘ . 1626 
Colonel A. Lockwood (Essex, Mr. Powell Williams . 1626 
Epping) ‘ - 1616 Mr. Woodall . ‘ . . 1626 
Mr, Powell Williams . 1616 Mr. Powell- Williams . . 1627 
Mr. H. EB. asin (Devon- Mr. Woodall . ‘ 1627 
port) ‘ . 1616 Mr. H. C. Richards (Finsbury, 
EL.) . 1627 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 65 ; Noes 174.—Division List No. 38. 
AYES. 
Allen, Wm. adnan Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir C. | Kearley, Hudson E. 
Allison, Robert A Doogan, P. C. Kilbride, Denis 
Asquith, Rt. Hon, H. H. | Ellis, T. E. (Merionethshire) | Lough, Thomas 
Austin, Sir J Fowler, RtHn Sir H.(Wolv’r.) | Macaleese, Daniel 
Bainbridge, Emerson Gourley, Sir Edward T. | McArthur, Wm. (Cornwall) 


M‘Hugh, Patrick A. (Leitrim) 
McKenna, Reginald 
Maddison, Fred. 

Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 
Morley, Rt. Hn. J. (Montrose) 
Morton, E. J. C. (Devonport) 
Norton, Captain Cc. W. 
O’Connor, T fe (Liverpool) 
Paulton, I N 
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Pickersgill, E. H. 

Pinkerton, John 

Pirie, Captain Duncan 
Provand, A. D. 

Richardson, J. (Durham) 
Roberts, J. B. (Carnarvonsh.) 
Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 
Schwann, Charles E. 

Smith, Samuel (Flintshire) 


Allhusen, Augustus H. E. 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Ascroft, Robert 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. J. 
Baden-Powell, Sir George S8.| 
Bagot, Captain J. F, 
Balearres, Lord 

Balfour, Rt.Hon.A.J.(Manch.)! 


Balfour, Rt. Hon.G.W. (Leeds) | 
| Galloway, Wm. J. 


Banoury,Frederick George 
Bartley, George, C. T. 

Barton, Dunbar Plunkett 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen B. 


Beach, RtHn Sir M.H. (Brist’l)| 


Beckett, E. W. 

Beresford, Lord Charles 
Bethell, Commander 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Bowles, T. G. (King’s Lynn) 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. J. 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Bucknill, Thomas T. 
Bullard, Sir Harrv 
Carlile, William Walter 
Cavendish, R. F. (Lancs.) 


Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh. )| 


Cayzer, Sir C. W. 

Cecil, Lord Hugh 

Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt.Hn.J.(Birm.) 
Chamberlain, J. A. (Worce’r) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. H. 
Charrington, S8. 

Chelsea, Viscount 

Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. 
Coghill, D. H. 

Cohen, Benjamin L. 

Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir John C. R. 
Colston, Chas. Edw. H. A. 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Corbett, A. C. (G > &: 
Cotton-Jodrell, Col. . wv: 
Cranbourne, alg 
Cubitt, Hon. H. 

Curzon, Rt. Hn. G. N.(Lances.) 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks) 
Dalbiac, Colonel P. H. 
Dalkeith, Earl of 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir J. P. 
Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. D. 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford, William T. 

Drage, Geoffrey 

Drucker, A. 

Duncombe, Hon. H. V. 





Spicer, Albert 

Strachey, Edward 

Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Thomas, D. A. (M’rth’r T’dvil) 
Walton, Joseph ee 
Warner, T. C. T. 

Whittaker, ease P. 
Williams, J. Carvell (Notts) 
Wills, Sir William Henry 


NOES. 
Rt. Hon. Sir W. Hart 


| Forel, Sir T. George 


| Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn E. 

| Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
| Finch, George H. 

| Finlay, Sir ‘Robert B. 

| Fisher, William Hayes 

| Flannery, Fortescue 
Forwood, Rt. Hon. Sir A. B. 
Foster, Colonel 


Garfit, William 


| Gedge, Sydney 


| Gibbons, J. Lloyd 

Gibbs, Hon. V. (St. Albans) 
| Godson, Augustus F. 

| Goldsworthy, .4j.-Gen. W. 
| Gordon, Hon. John E. 

Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John i. 
Goschen, RtHn G.J.(St.Geo.’s) 
Goschen, George yu. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Edward A. 

Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greene, W.Raymond-(Cambs.) 
Greville, Captain 

Gull, Sir Cameron 

Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. W. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 

Heath, James © 
Hermon-Hodge, R. T. 

| Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
Hoare, Edw. B. (Hampstead) 
Hutchinson, Cap. G. W. Grice- 
Jebb, R. Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, A. F. 

Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Kemp. George 

Kennaway, Rt. Hn. Sir J. H. 
Kenvon, James 

Kimber, Henry 

Lafone, Alfred 
Lawson, J. G. (Yorks., N.R.) 
Lecky, Rt. Hon. W. E. H. 
Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald W. E. 

Lopes, Henry Yarde Buler 
Lowe, Francis W. 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Macartney, W. G. E. 
Maclure, Sir John W. 
McArthur, Chas. (Liverpool) 
McCalmont, H. L. B. (Cambs.) 
McKillop, James 

Martin, R 

Massey- -Mainw aring,Hn. W. F. 
Milward, Colonel V. 
Monckton, EK. P. 
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Wilson, John (Govan) 
Wilson, J. H. (Middlesbro’) 
Woodall, William 
Woodhouse, Sir J. T. (H’field) 
Yoxall, James H. 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 


Mr. Goddard and Mr. Cald- 
well. 


Montagu, Hon. J. S. (Haats) 
More, R. Jasper 

Morrell, George H. 

Morton, A. H. A. __ (Deptford) 


| Mount, William C. 


Muntz, P. A. 

Murdoch, Charles T. 

Murray, Rt. Hon. A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Newdigate, Francis A. 
Nicholson, W. G. 

Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Priestley, Sir W. O. (Edin.) 


' Purvis, Robert 
| Rasch, Major F. C. 


Richards, Henry C. 

Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Charles T. 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Round, James 

Royds, Clement M. 

Russell, Gen. F. 8. (Chelt’m.) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Samuel, H. S. (Limehouse) 
Saunderson, Col. Ey J. 
Savory, Sir Josepn 

Seely, Charles hilton 


| Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 


Skewes-Cox, T. 

Smith, J. Parker (Lanark) 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stewart, Sir M. J. M‘T. 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 
Strauss, A. 

Sturt, Hon. Humphry N 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tomlinson, Wm. Edward M. 


| Verney, Hon. R. G. 
| Vincent, Col. Sir C. E. H. 
| Wanklyn, James Leslie 


Warkworth, Lord 

Warr, A. F. 

Webster, Sir R.E. (Isle — 
Wharton, Rt. Hon. J. 
Whitmore, Charles pa 
Williams, ey Powell- Birm.) 
Wilson-Todd W H (York, NR) 
Wodehouse, Edmund Robert 


| Wortley, Rt Hon C. B. Stuart- 


Wylie, " aueie 

Wyndham, George 

Wyndham-Quin, Major W. A. 

| Wyvill, M. D’Arcy 

TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Sir W. Walrond and Mr. 
Anstruther. 
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[March 14] Page 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; Committee to sit again on 
Wednesday : : 1627 
Registration (Ireland) Bill 1627 
Considered in Committee, and reported ; 3; as "amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 
Chairman of the Parish Councils (Scotland) Bill 627 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made and Question proposed— 
“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee that they have power to 
extend the provisions of the Bill to other persons who are ez-officio Justices of 
the Peace.”—(The Lord Advocate.) 
Mr. J. Caldwell (Lanark, Mid.) 5 . 1628 
The Deputy Chairman (Mr. Grant Law: son) ; . 1628 
The Lord Advocate (Mr. A. Graham Murray, Buteshire) . 1629 
Question put and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
Clause 1. 
An Amendment made. 
Motion made and Question proposed— 
“ That the Clause stand part of the Bill.” 
DISCUSSION :—- 
Mr. Caldwell . 1629 
Mr. Graham Murray . 1630 
Mr. Caldwell . 1630 
Question put and agreed to. 
Other Amendments made. 
Bill reported with an Amended title, as amended to be considered on 
Thursday. 
Sheriffs’-Depute Tenure of Office (Scotland) Bill . 1630 
Clause I. 
Mr. Graham Murray . 1630 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word « « Depute. "_The Lord 
Advocate. 
Question, “ That the word ‘ Depute’ stand part of the clause,” put and 
negatived. 
Question proposed that Clause 1, as amended, stand ni of the Bill. 
Mr. Caldwell . 1630 
Mr. Graham Murray . 1631 
Mr. Caldwell 1631 
It being midnight, the Chairman left the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Thursday. 
Special Juries Bill 1632 
Considered in Committee, and reported ; as amended, to be considered 
this day. 
Burial GROUNDS 1632 


Select Committee appointed to inquire into the subject of Burial Grounds 
provided by Local Authorities, under the Public Health (Inter- 
ments) Act, 1879, and other Acts ; to inquire whether any altera- 
tions in the existing law are necessary, especially in regard to the 
consecration of the “ground, the provision of chapels, the allocation 

of fees, and the appointment of chaplain, and to report thereon 


. 1632 
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The Committee was accordingly nominated of :—Mr. Griffith-Boscawen, 
Mr. Robert Cameron, Viscount Cranborne, Mr. Bromley-Davenport, 
Mr. Goddard, Mr. Gretton, Mr. Laurence Hardy, Mr. Jebb, Mr. 
William Jones, Mr. Perks, Mr. Pym, Mr. H. C. Richards, Mr. J. W. 
Sidebotham, Mr. Carvell Williams, and Mr. Woodall. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers, 
and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(M>. J. W. Sidebotham.) 

PETROLEUM. . . ‘ > : , ; : , ; 

Select Committee appointed to inquire into and report upon the sufficiency 
of the law relating to the keeping, selling, using, and conveying of 
petroleum and other inflammable liquids; and the precautions to 
be adopted for the prevention ot accidents with petroleum lamps. 


The Committee was accordingly nominated of :—Sir Thomas Gibson- 
Carmichael, Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Alexander Cross, Mr. Fortescue 
Flannery, Sir Edward Hill, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Macdona, Mr. M‘Killop, 
Mr. Joseph A. Pease, Mr. Pollock, Mr. Harold Reckitt, Mr. Compton 
Rickett, Sir Benjamin Stone, Mr. Tully, and Mr. Ure. 


Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers, 
and records. 


Ordered, ‘That Three be the quorum.—(Sir William Walrond.) 
House adjourned at 12.10. 


LORDS: TUESDAY, 15rH MARCH 1898. 
The Lorp CHANCELLOR took his seat on the Woolsack at Four of the 


Page 


. 1632 


Clock . 1633 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
Isle of Wight Railway (Brading Harbour and Railway) Bill . 1633 
Committed. 
Patriotic Assurance Company Bill . 1633 
Committed to meet on Monday next. 
Guy’s Hospital Bill . 1633 


Committee to meet on Friday next. 


Lanarkshire and Dumbartonshire Railway Bill . plinth , 
Meeting of Committee (which stands appointed for Monday next) put off 
sine die. 


Norton and Halton Roads Bill . . . . . . . . 
Reported with Amendments. 


Edinburgh Merchant Company Bill . : ‘ ‘ : ' , 
Reported with Amendments. 


Mersey Docks and Harbour Board (Various Powers) Bill . : 
Reported with Amendments. 


Chipstead Valley Railway Bill . . . . . . . 
Report from Select Committee : That the Committee had not proceeded 
with the consideration of the Bill, no parties having appeared in 
opposition thereto ; Read, and ordered to lie on the ‘lable ; Orders 
made on 3rd and 7th instant discharged. : ‘ ; ‘ ; 
Bill committed for Friday next. 
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Great Orme Tramway and Tram Road Bill. 1634 
Report from Select Committee: That the Committee had not proceeded 
with the consideration of the Bill, no parties having appeared in 
opposition thereto ; Read, and ordered to lie on the Table ; ; Orders 
made on the 28th of February and 4th instant discharged. 
Bill committed for Friday next. 
Inner Temple Buildings (King’s Bench Walk) Bill . ; . 1634 
Report from Select Committee: that it is not expedient to proceed 
further with the Bill ; Read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


Brighton Underground Railway Bill . . 1634 
Report from Select Committee : That the promoters do not intend to 
proceed further with the Bill ; Ordered, That the Bill be not further 
proceeded with. 


Upper Assam Tea Company Bill. . P , ‘ , , . 1634 
Read second time according to Order. 
Torrington and Okehampton Railway Bill ; : ; : . 1634 


Report from Committee of Selection: That the Earl of Portsmouth be 
proposed to the House as a member of the Select Committee on the 
said Bill in the place of the Lord Dunalley ; Read, and agreed to. 


Morley Corporation (Gas) Bill . : . . : ‘ d . 1635 
Report from Committee of Selection: That the Earl of Portsmouth be 
proposed to the House as a Member of the Select Committee on the 
said Bill in the place of the Lord Dunalley ; Read, and agreed to. 
Morley Gas Bill : , ; ; , ‘ ; , . 1635 
Report from Committee of Selection: That the Earl of Portsmouth be 
proposed to the House us a member of the Select Committee on the 
said Bill in the place of the Lord Dunalley ; Read, and agreed to. 
Midland Railway Bill . . , ’ ; : : . 1635 
Report from Committee of Selection : That the Earl of Portsmouth be 
proposed to the House as a member of the Select Committee on the 
saia Bill in the place of the Lord Dunalley ; Read, and agreed to . 1635 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
ARMY. . 1635 
Pamphlets showing the conditions of services in the Army and Militia 
respectively ; Presented (by command) on the 14th July last. ‘To 
be printed. [No. 27.] . ‘ ‘ ; : ‘ ‘ ; . 1635 
Board OF AGRICULTURE. 
Annual Reports of Proceedings for the year 1897, under— 
1. The Diseases of Animals Acts, the Markets and Fairs (Weighing 
of Cattle) Acts, ete., ete. 
2. The Tithe Acts, the Copyhold Act, 1894, the Inclosure Acts, the 
Metropolitan Commons Acts, the Drainage and Improvement of 
Land Acts, the Universities and College Estates Acts, the Glebe 
Lands Acts, 1883, etc., etc. ; ; : B : ‘ . 1635 
CaPr or Goop Hops. 
Correspondence relating to Native disturbances in Bechuanaland ; 
Presented (by command), and ordered to lie on the Table : . 1636 


London University Commission Bill. 
Reported from Standing Committee, with further Amendments: The 
teport of the Amendments made in Committee of Whole House 
and by the Standing Committee to be received on Thursday next, 
and the Bill to be printed as amended. [No. 28.] . ; ‘ . 1636 
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Suffragan Bishops Bill . : : : ‘ . 1636 
House to be in Committee on Thursday next. 

Hart’s Divorce Bill. ‘ 1636 


Committee of whole House (which stands appointed for this day) put off 
to Thursday next. 
Copyright Bill. y 2 1 ; . ‘ ; ; A : . 1636 
Motion for Second Reading. 
Lord Herschell : . 1638 Lord Knutsford. ‘ - 1638 
The Lord Chancellor (The Lord Herschell ; ‘ - 1638 
Earl of Halsbury) . 1638 Lord Monkswell. . - 1639 


Question put. 

Bill read a second time. 

Lord HrerscueLL moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, with power to call evidence. 

Question put. Motion carried. 

Lord MonkswkELL moved that the order for going into Commit- 
tee on the bill introduced by himself should be discharged, and 
that that Bill should be referred to a Select Committee. 

Question put. Motion carried. 


Copyright Amendment Bill . 1639 
Order for commitment to a Committee of Whole House discharged, and 
Bill referred to a Select Committee. 


Statute Law Revision Bills and Consolidation Bills. 
Moved: ‘That a Committee of Seven Lords be appointed to join with a 
Committee of the House of Commons to consider all Statute Law 
Revision Bills and Consolidation Bilis of the present Session—( 7'he 
Lord Chancellor) ; Agreed to. The Lords following were named of 
the Committee :— 


L. Chancellor. L. Thring. 
Ki. Morley. L. Welby. 
L. Watson. L. James of Hereford. 


LL. Herschell. 
Ordered, That the Committee have power to agree with the Committee of 
the House of Commons in the appointment of a Chairman. 

Then a Message was ordered to be sent to the House Commons to acquaint 
them therewith, and to request them to appoint Seven Members of 
that House to be joined with the said Committee pursuant to the 

tesolution of this House of Thursday last and to the Message of 
the House of Commons yesterday signifying their concurrence in 
the said Resolution : : : : : ; r " . 1689 
ELEcTRICAL ENERGY (GENERATING STATIONS AND SUPPLY). 
Moved: That a Committee of Four Lords be appointed with a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to consider the subject of Electrical 
Energy (Generating Stations and Supply)—(7he Lari Waldegrave, 
for the Chairman of Commitiee) ; Agreed to. The Lords following 
were named of tlie Committee :— 
L. Privy Seal (V. Cross). V. Knutsford. 
E. Spencer. L. Monkswell. 
Ordered, That the Committee have power to agree with tle Committee 
of the House of Commons in the appointment of a Chairman. 
Then a Message was ordered to be sent tu the House of Commons to 
acquaint “them therewith, and to request them to appoint Four 
Members of that House to be joined with the said Committee 
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pursuant to the Resolution of this House of Thursday last and to 
the Message of the House of Commons yeuteniay signifying their 
concurrence in the said Resolution - 1640 
Statute Law Revision Bill . . 1641 

Order for commitment to a Committee of Whole House dischar ged. 

House oF Lorps OFFICES . - 1641 

Select Committee to meet on Monday next, at a ” Quarter before Four 

d o'clock. 
Companies Bill. 

The evidence taken before the Select Committee from time to time to be 
printed for the use of the Members of this House, but no copies 
thereof to be delivered, except to Members of the Committee and 
to such other persons as the Committee shall think fit, until further 
order. [No. 29] . ‘ : : : . 1641 

House adjourned at 4.40. 
COMMONS: TUESDAY, 15tTH MARCH 1898. 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
STanDING COMMITTEE ON Law, Etc. 1641 

Ordered, That the Standing Committee on Law, etc., have leave to sit 
this day till half-past Three of the clock, during ‘the Sitting of the 
Hc use.—(Sir James Fergusson.) 

Easton and Church Hope Railway (Extension of Time) Bill . . 1641 

Ordered, That the Bill be read a second time. 

Metropolitan Common Scheme (Barnes) Provisional Order Bill . 1642 

Ordered, That the Bill be read a second time to-morrow. 

Metropolitan Common Scheme (East Sheen) Provisional Order Bill 1642 

Ordered, That the Bill be read a second time to-morrow. 

Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Bill _. 1642 

Ordered, That the Report be referred to the Select Committee on Stand- 
ing Orders. 

PETITIONS. 
Corn Sales Bill . 1642 

From Kendal in favour ; to lie upon the Table. 

DECLARATION OF PARIS "LEAL Le, ae et 

From William Robinson, for ‘Amendment ; to lie upon the Table. 

East Inpia (Contacious DIsEAsEs) ; . 1642 

Against State Regulation ; from Edinburgh ‘and Sheffield ; to lie upon 
the Table. 

Foop ADULTERATION . 1642 

For alteration of Law ; "From Kendal and Tunbr idge Wells ; ; 'to lie upon 
the Table. 

LICENSING ‘ ‘ : ‘ . 1642 

From Chichester, for alteration of Law ; ” to lie upon the Table. 

OLD AGE PENSION SCHEME . : ; , : , . 1648 

From Bingley, for adoption ; to lie upon the Table. 

PETROLEUM (FLASHING POINT) . 1643 


From Nottingham, for alteration of Law ; to lie upon the Table. 
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Sale of Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill and Sale id calcite 
Liquors on Sunday Bill -., « 1648 
From Harrogate, in favour ; to lie upon "the Table. 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill , 1643 


In favour : From Crosland Moor, Stalybridge, Radstock, ‘Southsea, W igh- 
ton, Broomfield, Wells (2), Kilburn, Fleet, Arundel, Berkhamsted, 
Bolton (2), Weaverham, Bovey Tracey, Peckham, and Lustleigh, to 
lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, ETC. 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. : . 1643 
Copy presented of Annual Reig: of inlet ‘ime the Tithe Abbe, 


Copyhold Act, 1894, Inclosure Acts, and other Acts for the year 
1897 [by command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


BoaRD OF AGRICULTURE . . . 1643 


Copy presented of Annual Ropes of mona eel the a of 
Animals Acts, the Markets and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Act, etc., 
for the year 1897 [by command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


BECHUANALAND . : : . 1644 


Copy presented of ennai pewrere to Native poe wenn in 
Bechuanaland [by command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


Private Bills (Group B.) , . . 1644 


Mr. A. H. BROWN (Salop, Wellington) reported cone the Cusadinn on 
Group B. of Private Bill, that the parties promoting the Norwich 
City Water Biil had stated that the evidence of Mr. Joseph Parry, 
of the Town Hall, Liverpool, civil engineer, was essential to their 
case ; and it having been proved that his attendance could not 
be procured without the intervention of the House, he had been 
instructed to move that the said Mr. Joseph Parry do attend the 
said Committee to-morrow, at half-past Eleven of the clock. 


Ordered, That Mr. Joseph Parry do attend the Committte on Group B. of 
Private Bills to-morrow, at half-past Eleven of the clock. 


Southwark and Vauxhall Water Bill. . . . . .  . 1644 
Sir F. Dixon-Hartland (Middlesex, Uxbridge)— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee to provide that the point 
of measurement be at Penton Hook Weir as provided by the Staines 
Reservoir Act, i896, and that the minimum flow to be left at that weir be 
at the rate of 300,000,000 gallons per diem.” 


DISCUSSION :— 

Sir J. B. Stone (Birming- The President of the Local 
ham, EB.) . . 1649 Government Board (Mr. 

Mr. C. B. Stuart-Wortley y Henry Chaplin, Lincolnshire, 
(Sheffield, Hallam) . 1649 Sleaford) . ‘ . 1654 

Sir F. Dizon- ne Mr. Sydney Buxton ( Tower 
Bart. - 1652 Hamlets, Poplar) ‘ . 1655 

Mr. Stuart Wortley Y . . 1652 Sir F. Diron Hartland - 1656 


Major Henry F. Bowles 
(Middlesex, Enfield)  . 1653 


Instruction by leave withdrawn. 
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INCREASE OF Soiprers’ Pay—Question, Sir Charles Dilke (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) ; Answer, The Secretary of State for India ror George 


Hamilton, Middlesex, Ealing) , ‘ . ; . 1656 
ANCIENT IRISH GoLD OrNAMENTS—Question, Mr. W. Redmond ee E.); 
Answer, Sir J. Lubbock (London University) ; . 1657 


Loans FoR Bur.pine Union Worxnouses—Question, Sir Henry Fowler 
(Wolverhampton, E.) ; Answer, The President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. H. Chaplin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) —. > ‘ ‘ - 1658 


Ennis (IRELAND) Market To_ts—Question, Mr. W. Redmond (Clare, E.) ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) . ; 4 : : F : . 1658 


PETERBOROUGH RaiLway SrTatTron — Question, Mr. E. P. Monckton 
(Northants, N.); Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
C. T. Ritchie, Croydon) ; : : é , ‘ : . 1659 


Lasour Tests oN IrntsH RetieF Works — Questions, Sir John Maclune 
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J. Powell-Williams, Birmingham, 8.) . ‘ i ; ; , . 1661 
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RETURNS OF Irish Rates—Question, Mr. J. Dillon (Mayo, E.) ; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland -- Gerald Bal- 
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STanpING COMMITTEES - ‘ s 


Ordered, That all Standing ‘eliibctannns —_ 7 to sitio and circulate 
with the Votes, the Minutes of their proceedings and any amended 
Clauses of Bills committed to them.—(Sir James Fergusson.) 


STANDING ORDERS 3 





1. “That, in the case of the Agricultural Company of Mauritius Bill 
(Lords), the Standing Orders ought to be dispensed with :—That the parties 
be permitted to proceed with their Bill.” 


2. “That, in the case of the Sheffield Corporation, Petition for leave to 
deposit a Petition for Bill, the Standing Orders ought to be dispensed with :— 
That the parties be permitted to deposit their Petition for a Bill.” 

3. ‘‘ That, in the case of the Clontarf and Hill of Howth Tramroad Bill 
(Lords), the Standing Orders ought to be dispensed with :—That the parties 
be permitted to proceed with their Bill, subject to the power given by Clause 
48 to enter into agreements with the Dublin United Tramways Company 
(1896), Limited, being struck out of the Bill; also subject to Clause 2, by 
which it is proposed to incorporate The Tramways (Ireland) Act, 1860, into 
the Bill, being struck out of the Bill :—That the Committee on the Bill do 
report how far such Orders have been complied with.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. Sratute Law Revision BILLs, ETC 


That they have appointed a Committee of seven Lords to join with a 
Committee of this House to consider all Statute Law Revision Bills 
and Consolidation Bills of the present Session ; and they request 
that this House will be pleased to appoint an equal number of its 
Members to be joined with the said Lords. 


ELECTRICAL ENERGY (GENERATING STATIONS AND SUPPLY) 


That they have appointed a Committee of four Lords to join in a Com- 
mittee of this House to consider and report on electrical energy 
(generating stations and supply) ; and they request that the House 
will be pleased to appoint an equal number of its members to be 
joined with the said Lords. 


. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


AMENDMENT OF THE VACCINATION LAWS . ‘ F 
INTRODUCTION OF BILL :— 


The President of the Local Government Board - H. — 
Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : : 

Sir B. W. Foster (Derbyshire, Iikeston) . ; : ; . 

The President of the Local Government Board . ° ‘ 


Bill brought in and read a first time. 


LocaL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
Mr. J. Herbert Roberts (Denbighshire, W.) stil 


“That, in the opinion of this House, in order to relieve the congestion 
of business in the Imperial Parliament and in the various Public Depart- 
ments, and in order to give speedier and fuller effect to local requirements, it 
is urgently necessary that there should be devolved upon bodies representa- 
tive of the different parts of the United Kingdom a large measure of local 
self-government.” 


- 1674 


. . 1674 


. 1674 


- 1675 


. 1675 
. 1679 
- 1679 


. 1680 
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DISCUSSION :— 
Sir Robert T. Reid (Dum- 






fries Burghs) ? 1691 
Mr. Haldane (Hadding- 

ton) . 1699 
Mr. D. H. Coghill (Stoke- 

upon- Trent) , . 1703 
Sir,Robert Reid ‘ . 1705 
Mr. Coghill. 1705 
Mr. D. A. Thomas (Mer- 

thyr Tydvil) 1705 


Mr. Thomas Lough (Is- 
lington, W.) ‘ . 1711 
Mr. J. Dillon (Mayo, EB.) . 1717 


Usual interval. 
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Mr. S. T. Evans (Glamorgan, 8.) . 
Mr. J. E. Gordon (Elgin and Nairn) 
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Sir H. Campbell - Bannerman 
(Stirling Burghs) » . 1723 
Mr. D. A. Thomas . . . 1726 
Sir H. Campbell- Bannerman 
The First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour, Man- 
chester, E.) . - . 1731 
Mr. M. Davitt (Mayo, S.) » LIST 
The First Lord of the Treasury. 1737 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman . 1738 
The First Lord of the Treasury 1738 
Mr. W. H. K. Redmond (Clare, 
E.) ’ . 1739 


- 1744 
. 1744 


House counted out at 9 o’clock. 
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ADDENDUM. 


—— > es . 

QUESTION OMITTED. : 

Page 461—After line 10, read :— : 
[Tue case OF Mrs. PATRICK THOMPSON.] LU 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the | Service, was a good conduct man, and : 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether his | died in the Service, leaving his widow 2 
attention has been called to the case of | unprovided for; and whether he will 8 
Mrs. Patrick Thompson, widow of a/| make inquiry into the matter with the G 


ag ie : : 
coastguard, near Kilkeel, county Down; | view of having a grant of pension or 
J 3 ngag P 


whether he is aware that Patrick Thomp- | otherwise extended to her? 
son, wh» had spent nineteen years in the 


Answer: The Civil Lord of the Admiralty. 
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THe LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at a quarter after 
Four of the clock. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS. 

THz ARCHBISHOP or CANTER- 
BURY: My Lords, I beg to present a 
petition against the sale of intoxicating 
liquors on Sundays. It comes from North 
Kensington. 


Petition received. 


DUM-DUM BULLETS. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY: My 
Lords, I beg to ask Her Maijesty’s 
Government whether they will lay on the 
' Table any surgical reports on the wounds 
VOL. LIV. 
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of Piper Findlater and others caused by 
Dum-Dum bullets, so that the country 
may judge whether these are not con- 
trary to the spirit of the Convention 
against explosive bullets; and to ask 
whether Her Majesty’s Government sanc- 
tioned the issue of Dum-Dum bullets for 
military purposes. This, my Lords, is 
not a Service question, but one concern- 
ing international law, humanity, and 
medical science. It is a question of very 
great importance, because if the use of 
these bullets is continued, then, no doubt, 
every Continental army will adopt them, 
and they will be used against ourselves. 
In asking whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment sanctioned the issue of Dum-Dum 
bullets, I mean, did the head of the 
Government individually, or the Minis- 
ters collectively, sanction their use? If 
it is the Secretary of State for India who 
has sanctioned the use of these bullets, 
then it becomes a merely departmental 
affair, and does not pledge the country. 
If the Secretary of State for India 
did sanction the issue of Dum-Dum bul- 
lets, it is not so bad as some of the things 
he has done since he came into office. I 
heard a cynic outside this House say that 
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the Afridis were not protected by the 
Convention, because they were not parties 
to it. I am not now so much _ con- 
cerned with the Afridis as I am with our 
own soldiers. There is a Chinese maxim 
or proverb which says, “If you throw a 
tile in the air, it will fall on your own 
head.” That is exactly what King David 
and King Solomon said about the wicked 
—namely, that they fell into the pit that 
they had digged for others ; and this is 
what has happened to ourselves through 
the issue of Dum-Dum bullets to our 
troops—bullets which were invented for 
the shooting of tigers, and which are 
only fit to be used for tigers. Very 
shortly after it was known that these 
bullets had been issued, it was also 
known that many of our soldiers had 
been hit by such of these bullets as had 
come into the possession of the tribes- 
men. Colonel Wylie, our Envoy to 
Nipal, wrote a letter to the Pioneer in 
March of last year, extolling the effects 
of these bullets on tigers, and very soon 
after this letter was circulated, along 
with the advertisements of the manufac- 
turers of these rifles and bullets, and the 
vendors of them in this country. Colonel 
Wylie mentions that one of these bullets 
struck the forearm of a_ tiger, and 
smashed the bone to atoms for a length 
of fully four inches. When explosive bul- 
lets were prohibited, nobody cared for 
their containing an explosive, the impor- 
tance of condemning them consisted in 
the wounds they made, and the wounds 
made by expansive’ bullets are 
almost identical. I have been credibly 
informed of two things — firstly, 
that the Indian Government have 
sanctioned the use of these bullets, but 
that Her Majesty’s Government have de- 
clined to accept them for the Queen’s 
troops; secondly, that the principal 
medical officer of the Army was consulted 
before this bullet was used, and that he 
yave it as his opinion that it could not 
be called explosive within the meaning 
of the Convention. It is not necessary 
to consult a medical man in order to 
arrive at the conclusion that “ explosive” 
and “expanding” have not the same 


meaning, and what is the use of 
consulting a medical man _ who 
has had no_ experience of the 
wounds caused by these bullets? 


Their effect on the human body is almost 
identical, and since explosive bullets have 
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been condemned, and are as barbarous as 
the use of poisoned arrows, these ex- 
panding bullets ought to be equally con- 
demned, and their use prohibited to ali 
civilised armies. From a military point 
of view, there is more to be said for ex- 
plosive than for expansive bullets, since 
the former may be used for exploding 
ammunition wagons. It is doubtful 
whether a musket ball would ignite 
powder, but I have twice exploded parcels 
of powder with a Lee-Metford bullet. The 


Afridis say that we have used 
poisoned bullets. They consider that 
the bullets are poisoned in con- 
sequence of the very few recoveries 


from wounds that have been observed by 
them. And besides the injury done by 
the shreds of nickel, it is said that the 
lead becomes so comminuted as to enter 


into and poison the system. If any 
of those whose’ primary’ duty it 
is to advance medical and_ surgical 


science, have wished for subjects whese 
position would ensure the greatest atten- 
tion to their wounds, their desire has 
been fulfilled in the cases of two of the 
most popular men wounded in the Fron- 
tier War. I refer to the two Gordon 
pipers. One of these pipers, Milne, 
was hit by en honest Lee-Metford 
or spherical bullet, and _ he has 
written to the papers to say that 
he was shot through the chest and 
through the lungs, but that he wodd 
soon be all right. The other piper, Find- 
later, was shot by a Dum-Dum bullet in 
both ankles, and it was said that his 


bones had been reduced to a 
pulp. It was not certain whether 
he had not suffered amputation, or 


might not still be exposed to that 
calamity. It was the Russian Govern- 
ment which took the lead in convenin~* 
the Conference which led to the Conven- 
tion of Brussels against explosive bullets, 
and in doing so it was following honour- 
able traditions, for a correspondence of 
Count Joseph de Maistre, Piemontese Min- 
ister at St. Petersburg, published under 
the auspices of Count Cavour, stated that 
at the end of last century, or at the be 
ginning of this, an inventor sold a conical 
bullet to the Russian Government; the 
bullet was laid aside, and the inventor 
complained, but was told that as he had 
been paid he had nothing more to say 
about it. Count Joseph de Maistre adds 
reflections upon the inutility of military 
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inventions, as they cannot be kept to the 
inventors, but become the property of all 
nations, and the Afridis have verified his 
words. At that time Russia was con- 
sidered by many to be a barbarous coun- 
try, and Count Xavier de Maistre, the 
brother of Count Joseph, had excluded it 
from civilisation by his definition of civil- 
ised countries as those in which Latin is 
taught. At the present time Latin is 
learned in Russia. Before pass 
ing, my Lords, to the second part 
of this subject, I hope I may 
be allowed a digression in order 
to congratulate Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment upon the acquisition of the Lee- 
Metford rifle for the use of Her Majesty’s 
troops. Its accuracy is very great. It 
is very easy to get the range at a thou- 
sand yards, and it is only laterally that 
there is deviation when shooting in a 
high wind, and bad light from a cloudy 
sky. My Lords, whilst I was practising 
I had with me a Christian gentleman— 
a native of Southern India, not a Portu- 
guese, nor a convert, but a_ gentle- 
man who had been connected from his 
birth with the Church of England—-and 
he told me that the Afridis prized their 
Lee-Metford rifles more than they did 
their wives. I think this shows the diffi- 
culty there would be in attempting to 
disarm them. I wish now, my Lords, to 
draw the attention of the Government to 
the manufacture and sale of bullets for 
pistols, which are similar to the Dum- 
Dum bullets, for home or domestic con- 
sumption. Your Lordships must have 
seen advertisements in the Fie/d and 
various other newspapers of pistol bullets 
capable of stopping a fanatic which make 
wounds three inches wide. The British 
householder will say to himself, that a 
burglar requires stopping as much as a 
fanatic, and will naturally provide him- 
self with this ammunition. If the bur- 
vlar only received such bullets, there 
might not be much cause for regret ; 
but what usually happens is, that after 
the fear of burglars has subsided in any 
neighbourhood, the householder transfers 
the pistol from his dressing table drawer 
to a cupboard or chest, and some mem- 
ber of his family finds it, and, pointing 
it playfully at somebody, discharges the 
pistol, and the person is shot. With an 
ordinary bullet the individual who is 


shot might escape, but with such bullets 
as those I am referring to, the shot would 
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be fatal. When I last addressed the 
House on the unrestricted sale of cheap 
pistols, it was my good fortune to be 
answered by the noble Earl who repre- 
sented the Home Office, Lord Chester- 
field, because this compelled me to read 
over again his predecessor’s letters to his 
son, to find some argument which he 
could not gainsay. I found nothing which 
could affect the noble Earl, but I found 
a passage which applied to Prime 
Ministers. It was this— 


“Happy is the man who has the power te 
benefit his fellow creatures ; and still happier 
is he who, having the power, has also the will 
to exert it.” 


I think a note said that this was taken 
from Cicero, but except on the score of 
antiquity, the saying does not derive 
more weight from him than it does from 


the great Lord Chesterfield. This 
saying relieves me, I think, from the 


necessity of suggesting to Her Majesty’s 
Government what their conduct ought to 
be with regard to these very cruel bullets, 
and I now conclude with a Motion for 
papers, in case I require a reply. 


Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (The Eart of Onstow): I 
hope your Lordships will excuse me if I 
do not follow the noble Lord into the 
various subjects he has touched upon, and 
if I content myself by merely replying to 
the question. I understand he has moved 
that some papers be laid on the Table. 
We have had no reports on the wounds 
of Piper Findlater and others caused by 
Dum-Dum bullets. These bullets are 
not explosive at ail, and their use is 
not contrary to the spirit of any conven- 
tion or custom of war. No special sanc- 
tion has been given by Her Majesty’s 
Government for the use of those bullets, 
as none was asked for or required. 


THE PLAGUE IN BOMBAY. 

*Lorp REAY: My Lords, I rise to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India— 
what is the extent of the increase of the 
plague in Bombay City this year over the 
corresponding period of last year; 
whether it has diminished in the rest of 
the Presidency; and, if so, to what 
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extent ; what steps have been taken to 
prevent its spread to other parts of India, 
and how far have they been successful ; 
whether in the conduct of plague opera- 
tions greater success has been attained 
than last year in the detection of cases 
of death from the plague; and whether 
the co-operation of the people in these 
operations has been secured ; and whether 
the hospital accommodation and staff of 
nurses and doctors is adequate to the 
requirements ; and to what extent pre 
ventive inoculation has been made use 
of, and how far the native population 
have availed themselves of it? I re- 
gret, my Lords, that I have to ask the 
noble Earl opposite for further informa- 
tion with regard to the plague. The 
famine has disappeared, and we have the 
expectation of a very abundant harvest ; 
but the plague is still with us, and has 
reappeared, I believe, in a rather virulent 
form. My noble Friend Lord Sandhurst 
has from the beginning thrown his full 
energy into the work, and devoted all his 
attention to the means of grappling with 
this great evil, and I believe that his 
indefatigable efforts have been very suc- 
cessful. He has been able to secure 
more and more the co-operation of the 
people, and to overcome the prejudices 
which are so widely spread in India 
against measures which contemplate 
any hygienic improvements. We have 
to deplore the recent loss of two nurses, 
who have shown so much devotion in the 
discharge of their difficult duties. Sir 
Richard Thorne lately urged the neces- 
sity of endeavouring to get at the root 
of the evil, which lies in the condition of 
large parts of the city of Bombay, and I 
was very pleased to see that this had not 
escaped the attention of the Bombay Go- 
vernment, and that on the 14th of this 
month Lord Sandhurst introduced into 
the Legislative Council a Bill, called the 
City of Bombay Improvement Bill, which 
I hope will soon become law. In a state- 
ment of the objects and reasons of the 
Bill, the following description is given of 
the existing state of things in Bombay— 


“Between 30 and 40 per cent. of the popu- 
lation is concentrated in areas forming to- 
gether between 3 and 4 per cent. of the area 
of the Island, and the density of the population 
in these areas is double, and in parts more than 
three times that of the most crowded areas in 
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Lendon. The mortality per thousand of popu- 
lation in these districts from all causes in 1896 
varied from 52.15 to 68.09, the rate for the 
whole city being 40.71. Over a large section 
of these districts, the ground area per person 
is under 10 square yards, and the overcrowding 
and consequent air pollution are appalling. 
‘The Health Officer records that the six sections 
of highest mortality are the six most densely 
populated sections, containing the darkest and 
dampest buildings, and that tive out of the 
six are the sections of the worst drainage and 
soil pollution.” 


With a view to effectually remedy these 
conditions, the Bill provides for the im- 
provement of the City by forming new 
and altering existing streets, by removing 
or altering insanitary buildings, by pro- 
viding open spaces for better ventilation, 
and for recreation, and by constructing 
new sanitary dwellings for certain classes 
of the inhabitants of the City and for the 
Presidency Police. It is further stated 
that— 


“Tt is found on investigation that it will be 
possible, by suitably aligning the new streets 
so urgently necessary for the improved ventila- 
tion of the densely populated parts of the 
City, to take up a large proportion of the in- 
sanitary dwellings in certain localities, as either 
a part of the street, or as frontage lands abut- 
ting thereon. The principle of adopting the 
alignment which will secure this in the largest 
degree, is obviously one that will regulate the 
conception of projects of this class.” 


The machinery which the Bill proposes 
to put into operation to carry out the 
scheme is a Board of Trustees, on which 
the Corporation shall be strongly repre- 
sented. The Bombay Government have 
been, to my mind, extremely judicious in 
selecting that agency, because the exist- 
ing Board of Trustees for the Port has 
been hitherto exceedingly successful. _ It 
is intended that that Trust shall, in con- 
stitution and powers, very closely follow 
the lines on which the Port Trust was 
formed. The idea of such a Trust is not 
a new one, a prominent precedent being 
the City of Glasgow Improvement Trust 
which was constituted for similar pur- 
poses, and has been most successful in its 
results. The proposal has received the 
approval of the Municipal Corporation, as 
well as that of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Board of Trustees for the Port 
of Bombay. I know that this Bill has 
been introduced with the cordial assent 
of the Government of India, and I have 
no doubt that anything that can be done 
here will be done to expedite its passing 
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into law as a Bill of immediate urgency. 
It certainly reflects the greatest credit on 
the Administration in India that they 
have hitherto been successful in limiting 
the extension of the plague, and that 
the greater part of India has not been 
afflicted by this terrible scourge. I beg, 
my Lords, to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India the questions of which I 
have given notice. 


*Tue EARL or ONSLOW: My Lords, it 
is fortunate, in a way, that the greatest 
scourges which Providence inflicts on 
mankind are not always without some 
compensating advantages, and it has 
often happened, when a severe infliction 
such as the plague has fallen on a com- 
munity that the result has been to wake 
up the minds of men to make preparation 
and take precautions against a recurrence 
of such evils. I am not without hope 
that if the Bill which the noble Lord has 
referred to—the City of Bombay In- 
provement Bill—is carried into law, the 
effect will be to make Bombay a much 
purer and a much healthier city in time 
to come than it has been in the past. 
In answer to the question which the noble 
Lord has placed on the paper, I may say 
that in Bombay city the plague 
and plague deaths were rapidly 
growing worse from the Ist Decem- 
ber last until the week ending the 
llth February the present month. 
The number of reported plague deaths 
in Bombay city were, for instance, for 
the three weeks ending January 28th, 
February 4th, and February 11th, 840, 
1,004, and 1,220 respectively. The cor- 
responding figures for last vear were, 
on the other hand, 402, 607, and 803 
only. The last telegram received from 
India contains, fortunately, better news. 
The deaths for the week ending February 
18th have fallen to 1,136, or 84 less than 
in the previous week. This is the first 
time for ten weeks that our weekly tele- 
gram has not shown a progressive in- 
crease in the reported plague deaths in 
Bombay city. For the corresponding 
week in 1897 the figure was 849, as com- 
pared with the 1,136 mentioned. But 
it must be pointed out that the Govern- 
ment of Bombay believe the plague 
deaths to be more strictly and more 
completely reported now than they were 
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last year. Also, they estimate the pres- 
ent population of the city at 800,000 
persons, as compared with about 450,000 
last year, owing to the exodus on account 
of the panic caused by the plague. Im- 
mense efforts are being made in a sys- 
tematic way to combat the plague and 
prevent its spreading in the city, and 
experience of successful plague cam- 
paigns elsewhere is being utilised. The 
Government, its officers, and the Governor 
himself are not sparing themselves. The 
hospitals are well organised, the supply 
of doctors and nurses is sufficient, rein- 
forcements being sent from home, at 
two or three days’ notice, whenever asked 
for. Ten more doctors went this week. 
In all, 59 men and women doctors and 
61 nurses have been sent. It is 
with deep regret that I have to inform 
your Lordships that two of the lady 
nurses, Miss Morgan and Miss MacDou- 
gall—the latter of whom is the sister of 
a valued colleague of mine on the Lon- 
don County Council—have died of plague 
during the performance of their duties. 
The Plague Committee has recently been 
strengthened, and the superior skilled 
staff is nearly double that employed 
last year. In addition, part of the de 
tective staff are employed in research 
work. As an instance of the manner in 
which the Bombay Plague Committee 
carries out its work, I may mention that 
recently 16,600 houses were inspected 
during a single week, with the result 
that 600 plague cases were discovered. 
Camp accommodation was also ready for 
&,800 persons, and was in course of con- 
struction for 15,000 persons, so that 
accommodation for 23,800 persons either 
has now been, or will be, provided. 
Twenty-nine hospitals were also open 
containing 1,011 cases. For purposes 
of organisation, Bombay city has been 
divided into wards, which are sub-divided 
into districts and sub-divisions of dis- 
tricts, and these again into smaller areas. 
Persons who have been in contact with 
the sick are carefully segregated. About 
74 per cent. of such persons are found 
to be infected. The people themselves 
are, to some extent, co-operating, and it 
may be hoped that the epidemic will 
yield to continued persistent, snd well- 
directed effort. In the Bombay Presi- 
dency, outside Bombay, the situation 
is very different. In Karachi city, where 
the plague was most severe and fatal 
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last year, and in the province of Sind, 
generally, there has been no plague this 
year except six cases in Upper Sind; 
there has not been a single plague death 
in Karachi for four and a half months. 
Over the whole of the Bombay Presi- 
dency (including native States) outside 
Bombay city plague deaths ranged from 
1,800 to 2,000 deaths per week during 
November, 1897; during the past four 
weeks, the total plague deaths in the 
same territory have been 945, 868, 866, 
and 747, during the week ended Febru- 
ary 18th. In individual towns the de 
crease has been much more marked; 
thus Poona city averaged 431 plague 
deaths a week during November, while 
during the past two weeks the Poona 
plague deaths have been 37 and 21. In 
Sattara district plague deaths ranged 
from 696 to 1,003 a week during Novem- 
ber ; during the past two weeks in Sattara 
plague deaths have been 110 and 84. 
In Sholapur, Palanpur, Kutch, and al- 
most every town and district, except 
Baroda, there has been a gradual or a 
rapid diminution of plague deaths during 
‘the past two months. We may say that 
within the Presidency of Bombay, out- 
side Bombay city, and even in Bombay 
city, to some extent, as already ex- 
plained, the plague has almost every- 
where diminished; the measures taken 
against plague have been improved and 
extended ; while, on the whole, the people 
have come, or are coming, to acquiesce in, 
or even sometimes to co-operate in, anti- 
plague work. It is only in new places 
where plague operations first begin that 
opposition occurs, and only in a very 
few cases has any act of overt opposition 
been recorded. Constant precautions and 
inspections are taken through the agency 
of men and women doctors, and other 
trustworthy officials on the railways and 
at seaports to prevent plague from being 
carried to other parts of India. So far 
these measures have succeeded in pre- 
, venting the spread of the epidemic, which 
‘has now raged for 18 months in the 
western Presidency. The latest weekly 
reports for India, outside the Presidency 
of Bombay, show a very few cases in 
Rajputana on the confines of Bombay 
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territory, and a very few imported or 
sporadic cases in the Saharanpur district 
of the North-West Provinces, near to 
Hardwar. Plague is also prevalent in 
epidemic form. in some ten villages on 
the borders of the Jullundur and Hoshia- 
pur districts of the Punjaub. In these 
villages plague has been present for six 
months, but the restrictive measures 
taken have so far succeeded in prevent- 
ing its spreading beyond this small area. 
In the Nizam’s territory of Haidarabad 
a larger number of cases is reported, but 
measures are being taken to cope with 
the outbreak efficiently. No plague is 
reported from other parts of India. The 
anti-plague measures, no doubt, cause 
inconvenience and annoyance to the peo- 
ple, as they would do to us if, unhappily, 
they had to be taken in the United King- 
dom. But every effort, by constant care 
and inspection, is made to prevent all 
avoidable trouble and annoyance to the 
people. Where causeless inconvenience 
occurs the remedy is applied promptly, 
and on the whole the people appear to 
admit the expediency of these measures 
and to recognise the goodwill of the 
Government in the matter. As to the 
steps taken to prevent the spread of the 
plague, I may mention that travellers 
by railway, steamer, and boat, from 
plague districts. to other parts of India, 
are examined by medical men and 
women, disinfected, and, if necessary, 
retained in segregation camps before they 
are allowed to proceed to, or disembark 
at their destination. Similarly, persons 
leaving infected cities and towns, are 
examined before they are allowed to 
start, and are detained if their symptoms 
or previous surroundings give cause for 
apprehension that the travellers may 
carry plague to non-infected districts. 
As to prevent inoculation against 
plague, this has been largely employed 
after the system of Dr. Haffkine, and the 
Government of India consider that the 
result of his experiments made at 
Damaun is so encouraging that they 
are not without hope that protection may 
be proved to be possible by means of 
prophylactic inoculation. They think 
that every opportunity should be taken 
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to test its efficacy, and local govern- 
ments and administrations have been di- 
rected to procure a supply of serum for 
the use of persons who desire to have 
themselves inoculated. Dr. Hafikine, 
himself has recently been instructed to 
proceed to Baroda to carry out inocula- 
tion there. Information on this and 
other subjects will be laid before your 
Lordships in a Blue Book which is now 
passing through the Press. 


The House adjourned at 
5.5, till Monday, 4.45. 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


WILLIAM CHARMAN, 


Petition from William Charman, for in- 
quiry into his case ; to lie upon the Table. 


CORN SALES BILL. 


_ Petition from Cleveland, in favour ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


KAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 


Petition from Hornsey, against State 
regulation ; to lie upon the Table. 


FOOD ADULTERATION. 


Petition from Cleveland, for alteration 
of Law ; to lie upon the Table. 
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HABITUAL DRUNKARDS. 


Petition from Helston, for alteration of 
Law ; to lie upon the Table. 


JURY SYSTEM. 


Petition from Croydon, for alteration of 
Law ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 
Petition in favour: From Ashtead 
and Frant; to lie upon the Table. 


VIVISECTION. 
Petition from Macclesfield, for prohibi- 
tion ; to lie upon the Table. 


REPORTS AND RETURNS. 


ARMY (OKDNANCE FACTORIES 
ESTIMATE, 1898-9). 


Estimate presented, of Charge for the 
year 1898-9 [by Command]; referred to 
the Committee of Supply, and to be 
printed. [No. 85.] 


ARMY (LENGTH OF SERVICE AND AGES 
OF MEN IN EACH UNIT). 


Copy presented, of Return, giving the 
establishment of each unit and the num- 
ber of non-commissioned officers and men 
under seven years and over seven years’ 
service actually serving on the 1st day of 
July and the Ist day of October, 1897, 
and the Ist day of January, 1898, show- 
ing those under one year’s service and 
those under 20 years of age, the num- 
bers of Army Reserve and Militia Reserve 
available for each unit, and the drafts 
remaining to be sent between the Ist day 
of January and the 3lst day of March, 
1898 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 
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15 Record Office : 
EMIGRATION (COLONIES). 


Copy presented, of Report on the Emi- 
grants’ Information Office for the year 
ended 3lst December, 1897 [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS 
SERIES). 


Copies presented, of Reports on Sub- 
jects of General and Commercial Interest, 
Nos. 447 and 448 [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


Paper laid upon the ‘able by the Clerk 
of the House— 


ENDOWED CHARITIES (YORK, NORTH 
RIDING). 
Return relative thereto [ordered 16th 
February ; Mr. Grant Lawson|. 


NEW BILLS. 


CEMETERIES RATING. 

Bill to amend the Law with regard to 
the rating of certain cemeteries, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Stephens, Sir 
Frederick Dixon-Hartland, Sir Walter 
Foster, Mr. Bigwood, Mr. Hazell, Mr. 
Howard, Major Bowles, and Mr. Carvell 
Williams. Afterwards presented and 
read the first time; to be read a second 
time upon Wednesday the 23rd March, 
and to be printed. [Bill 101.] 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


— 


Select Committee on Public Petitions 
nominated of: Mr. Biddulph, Major Bry- 
mer, Colonel Cotton-Jordell, Sir Thomas 
Carmichael, Sir Charles Dalrymple, Mr. 
Doughty, Dr. Fox, Colonel Kenyon, 
Slaney, Mr. Herbert Lewis, Sir Henry 
Meysey-Thompson, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
Mr. William Frederick Smith, Mr. Tolle- 
mache, and Mr. Henry J. Wilson. 
Ordered, that three be the quorum.—{ Sir 
Charles Dalrymple.) 
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QUESTIONS. 


FLYING SHUTTLES. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucest»r, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether, in view of the continuance of 
accidents from flying shuttles, he will 
order a Return to be made of fenced and 
unfenced shuttles? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. 
W. Riviey, Lancashire, Blackpool): IJn- 
formation on this subject is being co!- 
lected by the Inspectors on their visits 
to the factories, and, when complete, will 
be laid before Parliament. I have no 
power to call for a Return. 


RECORD OFFICE: ACCESS TO 
DOCUMENTS. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, will 
he explain why Mr. H. W. Wilson, being 
engaged on a history of England betweea 
1793 and 1815, was refused permission 
to consult the archives of his Department 
(now in the Record Office) for the period 
named ; whether leave has been given tw 
others to consult these documents ; and 
whether he is aware that the Colonial 
Office and the Foreign Office have 
allowed Mr. Wilson to consult their 
archives covering the same period; and 
that such archives abroad are accessible 
even to foreigners? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tre 
HOME DEPARTMENT: Permission was 
refused in accordance with the estab- 
lished rule. The only permission that 
has ever been given to examine papers 
between these dates has been a restricted 
permission for certain papers before 
1800. I have no information, I am 
afraid, in regard to the last paragrapa 
of the Question. 
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17 Newmarket (Co. Cork) 
LURGAN POST OFFICE. 

Mr. R. M'GHEE (Louth, South): i 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, with reference to the site of a 
new post office at Lurgan, whether he is 
aware that the ground asked for from the 
Town Commissioners for this purpose 
is inconvenient, and that the business 
and trade of Lurgan is moving west of 
the present post office and in the direc- 
tion of the Great Northern Railway 
Station, while the proposed site is von- 
siderably east of the present post office, 
and much further removed from the rail- 
way station; and whether he will make 
further inquiry with the view of secur- 
ing a more central and convenient site 
for the convenience of the inhabitants 
of the town! 


Tue SECRETARY v0 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
The Postmaster General is not aware that 
the position of the ground suggested to 
the Town Commissioners of Lurgan as a 
site for the new post office is inconve- 
nient. It is understood to be about 83 
yards east of the present office, and 
almost opposite to the Arcade, which the 
Lurgan Times of 24th February, 1897, 
in criticising the advertisement for a 
site for the new post office described as 
a building which is, and must always 
be, the most central in Lurgan. In ac- 
cordance with this opinion all the sites 
which have been under consideration, 
other than the present post office itself, 
have been to the east of the present 
post office, and the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion contains the first suggestion which 
the Postmaster-General has received that 
a site should be sought to the west of 
that building. 


BRITISH MUSEUM STAFF. 

Sm HENRY HOWORTH (Salford, 
South): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether it is the intention 
of the Government at an early date to 
present to the House or to publish the 
Report of the Departmental Committee 
on the promotion and pay of the staff of 
the British Museum which was completed 
in the autumn of 1897; and, if not, 
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whether he can state to the House the 
substance of the recommendations of the 
Comunittee ! 


Mr. HANBURY: This Report is a De- 
partmental one, and it is not intended to 
publish it. The recommendations of the 
Committee are at present under the con- 
sideration of the Treasury. They relate 
mainly to the numbers and salaries of 
the staff, and do not suggest changes 
in the general organisation or constitu- 
tion of the Museum. 


WINCHESTER RIFLE RANGE. 

Mr. W. H. MYERS (Winchester): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether his attention has been 
called to the want of a proper rifle 
range in the neighbourhood of Win- 
chester ; and. whether he will take the 
necessary steps to provide one? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. W. Sr. Joun Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): Active steps are 
being taken to acquire a range near 
Winchester, and negotiations for this 
purpose are being pressed forward. It is 
hoped that they will result favourably 
in a short time. 


NEWMARKET (CO. CORK) CHARITIES. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, North): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether the 
attention of the Commissioners of Charii- 
able Donations and Bequests in Ireland 
has been drawn to the present condition 
of the funds accruing from charitable 
donations and bequests to the poor of 
Newmarket, county Cork, in which dis- 
trict there are funds amounting approxi- 
mately to £1,540, bequeathed for the 
benefit of the poor; can the Commis- 
sioners state what is the amount now 
available, the interest on which is des- 
tinued for the relief of the poor ; and, will 
they inquire into the management and 
administration of all the bequests left 
to the poor of the parish? 
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19 Parish Councillors’ {COMMONS } Election. 20 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY to tHe| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am in- 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND | formed by the Commissioners of Chari- 


(Mr. Greratp Batrovr, Leeds, Central): 
With the exception of the Creagh 
Charity, referred to in the next Ques- 
tion, the attention of the Commissioners 
has not been drawn to the present con- 
dition of the funds accruing from charit- 
able donations and bequests to the pior 
of Newmarket. The total amount of 
these bequests, irrespective of the Creagh 
Charity, of which the Commissioners have 
cognizance, is £1,150. Of this amount 
a sum of £1,000 was bequeathed by Mr. 
St. Leger Aldworth to establish a thanu- 
facture for the advantage of the people of 
Newmarket, the balance to be applied in 
providing annuities for two poor persons 
upon the Newmarket Estate; and the 
amount of this particular bequest now 
standing to the credit of the Commis- 
sioners for the latter purpose is about 
£327. The other two bequests of £100 and 
£50, respectively, are represented by in- 
vestments amounting to £171, the divi- 
dends on which, as well as on the sun 
of £327, are duly remitted to the locality 
for distribution. Should any complainis 
be made to the Commissioners that any 
of these charities are withheld or mis- 
applied, they will receive every considera- 
tion. 


THE CREAGH BEQUEST. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, in reference to donations and be- 
quests left by testators for the relief of 
the poor of Newmarket parish, county 
Cork, whether he is aware that the inte- 
rest on the Creagh bequest, amounting 
to £5 10s. 9d. yearly, was punctually paid 
to the vicar and churchwardens up to six 
years ago, and that Mr. A. G. Creagh, of 
Mallow, the representative of the testa- 
tor, has since that time declined to pay 
the said interest on the ground that the 
portion of the property upon which it was 
charged had been sold off, whereas it is 
chargeable on the entire Creagh pro- 
‘perty ; and will the Commissioners of 


Charitable Donations and Bequests make 
a thorough inquiry into the circumstances 
of the loss of the bequest? 





table Donations and Bequests that the 
facts are substantially as stated. in the 
first paragraph. As this legacy was not 
charged upon particular denominations of 
land, but was charged generally upon all 
testator’s property in Ireland, and as the 
testator died 117 years it would 
appear to the Commissioners to be inad- 
visable to institute a suit to recover the 
legacy, as the costs might absorb the en- 
tire charity. The present owner of the 
Creagh estate has, however, commenced 
proceedings in the Landed Estates Court 
for the sale of part of the estate believed 
to be subject to this charge, and the Com- 
missioners have, some time since, in- 
structed their solicitor to watch the pro- 
ceedings, and to apply to have this charge 
placed on the schedule of incumbrances. 


ago, 


PARISH COUNCILLORS’ ELECTION, 

Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, Ilke- 
ston): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether under 
Rule 8 of the Parish Coxncillors’ Election 
Order, 1898, the chairman of the parish 
meeting is justified in receiving further 
nomination papers while he is examining 
the validity of the nominations first 
handed in, and before he makes his state- 
ment of names of the candidates in the 
alphabetical order of their surnames, 
etc.; and whether he is aware that the 
closing of the time for receiving nomina- 
tions before the examination of the nomi- 
nation papers has resulted in an incom- 
plete election ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. 
Cuapuin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I am 
advised that the chairman of the parish 
meeting is justified in taking the course 
which is suggested in the first paragraph 
of the question. The hon. Member, in a 
note which he has addressed to me, in- 


forms me of a case such as is referred to 
in the second paragraph, which occurred 
two years ago; but I am not aware of 
other instances. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE 


Sr JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture if he will explain why the types 
of the report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture have been taken down so 
that copies are not now available for the 
public ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrser Lone, 
Liverpool, West Derby): As I ex- 
plained a week ago, in answer to the 
right hon. Member for Thanet, the supply 
of copies of the report was exhausted in 
consequence of a large and unforeseen 
demand. The contract with the printer 
having expired, the Stationery Office had 
no further claim upon the type, which 
was found to have been broken up. In 
view of the exceptional circumstances of 
the case, instructions have been given for 
the report to be reprinted. 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS (IRELAND). 

Mr. M. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
can state why the practice of allowing 
persons accused and imprisoned in con- 
nection with deaths to attend the coro- 
ner’s inquest in England is not followed 
in Ireland ; whether in Ireland it is neces- 
sary to apply for habeas corpus in order 
to secure the attendance of the accused 
person from prison, or otherwise a ver- 
dict seriously affecting him may be given 
by the coroner’s jury behind his back ; 
and whether he will make inquiry with 
the view of extending to Ireland the same 
practice adopted in such cases in Eng- 


land? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. J. Arxinson): With my 
right hon. Friend’s permission I will reply 
to this Question. A prisoner cannot be 
produced in Ireland at a coroner’s inquisi- 
tion without a writ of habeas corpus, ob- 
tained by him or by the Crown. In Eng- 
land the law is different, as under the 
16th Vict., cap. 30, sec. 9, which does not 
extend to Ireland, a prisoner may be 
produced on the warrant of the Secre- 
tary of State. The question of assimilat- 
ing the practice in England and Ireland 
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has been fully considered by the Irish 
Government from time to time during 
the past 20 years, and more recently by 
the late Government in 1894, when it was 
decided that it was not desirable any 
change should be made in the existing 
Irish practice. In the absence of evi- 
dence that this practice is detrimental to 
the interests of prisoners, I see no reason 
for an alteration in the law. 


LOCAL MARINE BOARD (BELFAST). 


Mr. MCARTAN: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether his 
attention has been called to a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Local Marine 
Board of Belfast, on the 18th inst., 
strongly urging the desirability of placing 
a training ship in Belfast Lough; and 
whether he will make inquiry from this 
Board for further information before giv- 
ing a final decision on the matter? - 


Tue SECRETARY ro rus ADMIRALTY 
(Mr. W. E. Macarrney, Antrim, §&.): 
A resolution has been received from the 
Belfast Local Marine Board of the char- 
acter referred to in the first paragraph of 
the Question. With regard to the second 
paragraph, I must refer the honourable 
Member to the answer given by the First 
Lord to my noble Friend the Member for 
the City of York on the 18th instant. 


PRACTICE OF CORONERS. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, with reference to the attendance of 
prisoners at coroners’ inquests, whether 
it is the practice in England to allow a 
person who has been arrested in connec- 
tion with the death to appear at the in- 
quest ; by whom is the date fixed for the 
inquest intimated to the prisoner; and 
whether it is under Statute or by a rule 
of the Home Office the governor of the 
prison is authorised to give the prisoner 
liberty to attend the inquest? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror Tae 
HOME DEPARTMENT: Prison gover- 
nors have instructions to allow prisoners 
to attend at inquests in which they are 
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concerned if they wish to do so. There|and where the cables were manufactured, 


is no settled mode for informing the pri- 
soner of the date of the inquest, but the 
coroners have been requested, by cir- 
cular from the Home Office, to send an 
intimation to the governor. The prac- 
tice is regulated by Home Office rule. 


SALMON POACHING. 


Mr. JAMES ROCHE (Kerry, E.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, whether he can see his way to 
direct that the coastguard should render 
such assistance to the local fishery 
Boards as is possible in reporting and, 
where possible, preventing any cases of 
salmon poaching in the estuaries that 
may come under their notice; and whe- 
ther he has received a memorial from 
the Killarney Fishery Board with refer- 
,ence to the persistent poaching with 
fixed nets that is taking place in Cro- 
mane Bay, at the mouth of the Laune, 
which, with a little assistance from the 
coastguard, can be readily stopped. 


Mr. MACARTNEY: The coastguard 
have orders to report to the Conservators 
or water bailiffs any cases of illegal prac- 
tices in regard to salmon fisheries coming 
to their knowledge. A memorial from 
the Killarney Fishery Board has been 
received, but it has always been held 
that the duty of protecting such fisheries 
in tidal waters is not one that the Navy 
can be called on to undertake, and it is 
undesirable to employ coastguard men 
in the civil duties of preventing salmon 
poaching. 


H.M.S. VICTORIOUS. 

Sr EDWARD GOURLEY (Sunder- 
land): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether it has been re 
ported to the Admiralty that, when 
the Victorious took the ground out- 
side Port Said, on steaming astern, 
she floated and anchored; that her 
cable parted; and that, when the 
second anchor was let go, the second 
cable parted? Can he state the size of 


The Home Secretary. 





and when and where they were tested, 
and to what strain? Will he state to 
what extent the vessel was lightened 
prior to being floated, and whether she 
had to be still further lightened to pass 
the canal? And, if it is intended, and 
how, to examine the damage to the lower 
structure of the ship, and where it is to 
be repaired ? 


Mr. MACARTNEY: The answer to 
the first paragraph is in the affirmative. 
The cables are 2 9-16th inches, and were 
manufactured by Messrs. Parkes and Co, 
and Lord Dudley’s Roundoak Works. 
They were tested, as usual, under Admi- 
ralty inspection, at a public test house, 
to a proof strain of 118 tons. The ship 
was lightened about 1,000 tons before 
floating. No information has been re 
ceived as to her having been still further 
lightened to pass through the canal. It 
has been reported that she has sustained 
no damage from grounding. 


TINAHELY QUARTER SESSIONS. 


Mr. JAMES O’CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
whether he has received from the Shil- 
lelagh Board of Guardians a statement 
to the effect that the time allowed for 
Tinahely Quarter Sessions is insufficient 
for the discharge of the public business ; 
and whether he has given the matter his 
consideration ; and, if so, with what re 
sult? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A con 
munication has been received to the effect 
stated in the first paragraph. The Civil 
Bill Court sits at Tinahely twice a year, 
and neither criminal, licensing, land, or 
equity business is transacted there. The 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions is respon- 
sible for the time allowed for the trans- 
action of business at each Sessions town, 
and no change could now be made in the 
current year’s Sessions List, which has 
been published. The Chairman informs 
me, however, that he will give due re- 
gard to the suggestion for an extension 
of the time allowed to the business at 
Tinahely, when settling his List for 1899. 
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DEPORTATION OF IRISH PAUPERS. 


Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, S.): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
he can state when he will introduce the 
promised Bill to prevent the deportation 
of Irish paupers from Scotland to Ire- 
land! 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. G. 
Murray, Buteshire): It is proposed to 
introduce the Bill dealing with the sub- 
ject to which the hon. Member refers, at 
the first convenient opportunity, but I 
cannot at present name a specific date. 


FRENCH OCCUPATION OF HAINAN. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(York): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have any in- 
formation which they can give to the 
House relative to the reported French 
occupation of Hainan ; and whether they 
have knowledge of any intention on the 
part of France to occupy temporarily 
or permanently a Naval base in those 
waters similar to the recent occupation 
by Germany and Russia? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, 8.W., Southport) : 
The French Government have assured 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris that 
they have not the least intention of ini- 
tiating any such policy towards China. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON § (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask 
the Secretary for the Colonies 
whether, in order to make easier 
of comprehension the proposals of 
the Government with reference 
to the administration of the British 
South Africa Company, he will reprint 
and circulate the original Charter of the 
Company (the South Africa Order in 
Council, 1891), and the amended Consti- 
tution of 1894 (the Matabele Order in 
Council, 1894)? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
taE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): I will do so. 
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COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTIONS. 

Mr. MYERS: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
whether a candidate at a County Council 
election has a right as a matter of law 
to the use of a village schoolroom for his 
meetings ! 


Toe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I am advised 
that the law does not confer any such 
right. 


BAILIFFS’ CHARGES. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil): I beg to ask the Sec 
retary to the Treasury if he will give 
particulars of the precedent for the pay- 
went of the sum of £19 16s. to a New- 
castle Emlyn bailiff in respect of ex- 
penses incurred in obtaining special bid- 
ders, with a view to their attending sales 
of chattels distrained for tithes; and 
whether, since the Treasury determined 
to discontinue the sanctioning of fees 
given to paid puffers at auctions, any 
circular has been issued to notify that no 
such claim will in future be entertained? 


Mr. HANBURY: The precedent was a 
case in the year 1892, in which payment 
was made to two bidders for attending 
for the purpose of buying goods at a 
sale held at Glandwr farm, in the parish 
of Llanfirnach. No payment of the kind 
has been made since the case at New- 
castle Emlyn in February, 1895. No 
such payment can be passed without 
Treasury sanction, and the Treasury have 
placed on record their view—which has 
been communicated to the Public <Ac- 
counts Committee—that the service was 
not one constituting a proper charge on 
public funds, and that, if such services 
were required in any future case, they 
must be paid for by the parties inte- 
rested in the proceeds of the sales. The 
issue of a circular has not, therefore, been 
considered necessary. 








H.M.S. AZ AFM. 

Sm E. GOURLEY (Sunderland): 
I bee to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty if he will 
favour the House with such information 
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Mines and 


as he may possess regarding the double 
boat disaster off Wells in connection with 
the landing of stores for the Coastguard 
from the gunboat A/arm; whether he 
will institute an inquiry into the cause of 
the capsizing of the boat from the shore 
as well as of that from the Alarm; and 
will he also issue instructions that stores 
are only to be landed during daylight, 
and in favourable weather, unless under 
exceptional circumstances ! 


Mr. MACARTNEY: The statements 
which appeared in the Press are sub- 
stantially correct. An inquiry into 
the cause of the capsizing of the boat 
will be instituted as soon as_ possible. 
There is no necessity for adopting the 
suggestions in the third paragraph. 


GREAT SOUTHERN OF IRELAND 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. P. MDERMOTT (Kilkenny, N.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that the 
Portumna branch of the Great Southern 
(Ireland) Railway has been for years 
lying derelict and unused, and that the 
money originally expended on it was 
largely subscribed by the farmers and 
shopkeepers of the districts which it was 
intended to accommodate ; and whether, 
considering the circumstances of the case 
and the overtures made from time to 
time to the Great Southern Railway Com- 
pany urging the reopening of this line, 
he will make inquiry to see what can be 
done in the matter? 

Mr. HANBURY: 
opened 

the 


line 
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1868, 
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in question, 
abandoned by 
and Western Railway 1878, and 
has been lying derelict and unused 
since 1883. The cost of construction was 
defrayed partly out of a loan by the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners, partly 
out of a contribution by the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Company, 
and partly out of subscriptions from 
other quarters, but I am not able to say 
by whom the latter subscriptions were 
contributed. The Treasury are at pre- 
sent in communication with the Irish 
Government with a view to see what can 
be done in the matter. 


Sir E. Gourley. 
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Quarries. 
FRONTIER WAR EXPENSES. 
Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
ot State for India whether he will lay 
upon the Table the despatches, telegrams, 
and correspondence between the India 
Office and the Government of India on 
the subject of the expenses of the Frontier 
war! 
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THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lorp Georce Haminron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): The official telegrams re- 
lating to this subject are few, and I read 
out their substance in the Debate last 
Tuesday. I will readily publish them if 
the hon. Member wishes it. 


COALING OF H.M. SHIPS. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, if, without 
prejudice to the public interest, he can 
state whether the reports that the Go- 
vernment has bought up all the stocks 
of Welsh coal at Singapore and depdts 
further east, correct; and, if so, 
whether he can give approximately the 
quantities so purchased ? 


Mr. MACARTNEY: The answer to the 
first section of the question is in the 
negative. Certain quantities of coal have 
been purchased on the station to meet the 
requirements of the increased fleet in 
Eastern waters; I am not prepared to 
state the amount. 


is 


MINES AND QUARRIES. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment when the summaries and statistics 
relating to mines and quarries of the 
United Kingdom for 1897 will be issued ; 
and whether any, and, if so, what steps 
have been taken to remedy the defect 
in the figures relating to non-fatal acci- 
dents in previous Returns which, accord- 
ing to the Reports of the Home Office, 
are not of much value for the purpose 
of comparing the districts with one an- 
other, because the managers of mines do 
not always interpret the words of the 
statutes governing the notification of 
accidents in precisely the same manner? 
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THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: I hope, if 
circumstances are favourable, to issue the 
statistics about the middle of April. The 
work is being pressed on vigorously, and 
the Quarry Returns, which caused some 
delay last year, are coming in better. I 
am afraid it will be impossible to remedy 
the defect in the table of non-fatal acci- 
dents unless and until further powers 
are given by Parliament. An attempt 
which the Home Office made a few years 
ago to deal with the matter was opposed, 
and consequently dropped. 


WATERFORD, DUNGARVAN, AND 
LISMORE RAILWAY. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, in view of the fact that the Trea- 
sury have forced the sale of the Water- 
ford, Dungarvan, and Lismore Railway 
by foreclosing their mortgage, and as the 
Treasury promised to safeguard the in- 
terests of the guaranteeing ratepayers in 
any sale of the line that might tako 
place, whether his attention has been 
called to a statement made in the 7'imes 
of 24th February, to the effect that the 
Rosslare and Fishguard Railway Com- 
pany have withdrawn from their railway 
scheme and disposed of their rights and 
prospects to the Great Western Railway 
Company ; whether such is the case ; and 
when will the Treasury be in a position 
to give the guaranteeing ratepayers in- 
formation as to their position under exist- 
ing circumstances ! 


Mr. HANBURY: It is not the fact 
that the Treasury have foreclosed the 
mortgage. I have seen a_ statement 
in the newspapers that the Rosslare Com- 
pany have come to an arrangement with 
the Great Western Railway Company, 
but I have no official information on that 
point. I have, however, received a letter, 
dated the 16th instant, from the Chair- 
man of the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany, stating that the Bill promoted with 
the object of acquiring the Waterford, 
Dungarvan, and Lismore, and the Lis- 
more and Fermoy Railways, in the joiné 
interest of the Great Western and the 
Great Southern and Western Railways, 
will not be further proceeded with. The 
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interests of the guaranteeing ratepayers 
were provided for in the Bill which has 
now been withdrawn under the provi- 
sional agreement made between the joint 
Companies and the Treasury. In the 
case of the rival scheme of the Rosslare 
Company, with whom no agreement 
existed, no such provision is, I under- 
stand, at present inserted, and it may 
be necessary to deal with that subject 
when the Bill is in Committee. 


Mr. POWER: As this Bill is down for 
second reading on Monday next, will the 
right hon. Gentleman be in a position 
to make a statement, in the interests of 
the guaranteeing ratepayers, as to the 
terms of the arrangement which was re- 
ported to have been come to! 


Mr. HANBURY: I have no means of 
knowing what private arrangements had 
been made between the Great Western 
and the Rosslare Company. 


CAPTAIN A. J. C. DONELAN (Cork, 
E.): Previously to any transfer, will 
the Great Western Company be called 
upon to give a guarantee that they would 
fulfil the engagements entered into by 
the Rosslare and Fishguard Company re- 
lative to the alternative route, and the 
proposed railway developments in the 
South of Ireland? 


Mr. HANBURY: I do not think we 
can interfere with any private arrange- 
ments. The Great Western have with- 


drawn altogether, and have abandoned 
their Bill. 


Sr JOHN COLOMB (Great Yar- 
mouth): Had the Rosslare Railway Com- 
pany sold to the Great Western. and 
Great Southern and Western jointly, or 
to the Great Western alone? 


Mr. HANBURY: I have no _infor- 
mation beyond what was available to 
the hon. Member, or what had appeared 
in the newspapers. He had no official 
information from either of the Companies 
with regard to any arrangement between 
them. 


BRITISH AND CHINESE TRADE. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he can give 
any information to the House as to con- 
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cessions alleged to have been made by 
the Chinese Government in the interests 
of British and Foreign trade in China? 


The Army 


Mr. CURZON: The following are the 
arrangements which have been agreed 
to by the Chinese Government on the 
representations of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ter at Pekin— 


“1. The internal waterways of China will be 
opened to British and other steamers in the 
course of June next, so that, wherever the use 
of native boats is now permitted by Treaty, 
fereigners shall be equally allowed to employ 
steamers or steam launches, whether owned by 
them or by Chinese. 

“2. Inview of the great importance attached 
by Great Britain to the retention of the Yang- 
tsze region in Chinese possession, the Chinese 
Government have formally intimated to the 
British Government that there can be no ques- 
tion of territory in the valley or region of the 
Yang-tsze being mortgaged, leased, or ceded to 
another Power. 

“3. The post of Inspector General of Mavri- 
time Customs shall, in the future, as in the 
past, be held by a British subject, so long as 
British trade with China at the ports con- 
tinues to exceed that of any other Power. 

“4. A port will be opened in Hu-nan within 
two vears.” 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION : 
KILLEN SITTINGS 
Mr. P. A. MHUGH (Leitrim, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he will 
state the number of fair rent appeals 
heard by the Chief Land Commission 
at its recent sitting at Enniskillen; also 
the number in which the judicial rents 
fixed by the Sub-Commissioners were re- 
duced and increased respectively ! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The total 


number of cases heard by the Chief Com- 


i NNIS- 


missioners at their recent sittings at 
Enniskillen was 60. In 32 cases the 


decisions of the Assistant Commissioners 
affirmed ; the rents 
were raised, and in seven they were re- 
duced. In two cases the judgment of 
the Commissioners has been reserved, 
and in one case the order fixing the rent 
was discharged. 


Lord Charles Beresford. 


were in 16 cases 
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LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1896. 

Mr. E. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the judg- 
ments of the Court of Appeal in Ireland 
in the case of the Harkness site, in rela- 
tion to the 40th section of the Land 
Law (Ireland) Act of 1896; and 
whether, having regard to the deadlock 
occasioned by the construction of the 
section, the Government propose to legis- 
late this Session with aeview to repealing 
this section, and avoiding the fruitless 
expense pointed out in the judgments 
of the Court of Appeal? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My atten- 
tion has been called to the judgments 


|of the Court of Appeal in Ireland in the 


case mentioned in the first paragraph. 
We do not apprehend a deadlock, and 
have no intention of repealing the sec 
tion. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 

*Tuz UNDER SECRETARY ror WAR 
(Mr. W. Sr. Joun 
Guildford): I rise to make the following 
motion— 


Broprick, Surrey, 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the chair.” 


I think it will be for the convenience 
of the House that I should - state 
generally on behalf of the Govern- 
iment what our policy is in 
regard to the Army. We ask that 
a number of land forces, not exceeding 


180,513 men, be voted for the year 1898- 
99. This number is larger by 21,739 
than that voted by the House last year, 
and will make, with last year’s addition, 
in all an increase on the establishment, 
as compared with two years ago, of over 
25,000 men. It will be readily observed 
that that is the largest establishment 
this House has ever been asked to vote 
this century, except during periods of 
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European war, and the greatest increase 
_ever proposed to the British Army 
‘in time of peace. These facts alone 
would point to the necessity of 
a very complete justification of such 
a demand, and these reasons are 
accentuated by the considerable publie 
discussion during the last few months, 
which made it perfectly evident that 
there is in the public mind considerable 
uneasiness as to the condition of the 
Army, and as to the possibility of any 
effective reform or improvement under 
existing conditions. Now, Sir, within 
the last few months the country has 
been told in letters of the largest type 
that we have got practically no Army at 
all, that our battalions at home are in 
such a state of collapse that a command- 
ing officer’s parade will only, under fortu- 
nate conditions, muster 100 men, that 
our Cavalry regiments at home have 
scarcely more than one horse for every 
two men, that our guns have not enough 
men and horses to move them 
about, that our home Army as a military 
organisation has ceased to exist, and 
that contrary to common-sense, and in 
direct defiance of the teachings of ex- 
perience, we are maintaining a system 
which has absolutely broken down. That 
is not a general statement on my part, 
but the arguments that have been ad- 
dressed to the country. These are quota- 
tions from speeches deliberately made by 
gentlemen who undertake to support 
them by fact. I look upon this as a 
heavy indictment, and the House will 
look upon it as a heavy indictment. If 
it be true, certainly those soldiers and 
civilians who for the last 10 years have 
directed the affairs of the War Office 
have a heavy reckoning in store for 
them. If, on the other hand, it is false, a 
grave responsibility rests upon those who 
put forward these statements and on those 
who accept them and then denounce and 
“deride everybody who has come forward 
to speak on the other side. I stand hers 
to-night representing a Government who 
have no foregone conclusions to defend, 
and no predisposition for any system 
whatsoever. We had nothing to do with 
the establishment of short service, or 
linked battalions, or the territorial sys- 
tem, or deferred pay, or the Reserve, or 
any of the other machinations by which 
one or other of our critics have insisted 
that the War Office has destroyed the 
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efficiency of the Army. We have no- 
thing to conceal, and our only desire is 
to put the facts fully and fairly before 
Parliament, so as to enable the coun- 
try to form a judgment on them. I will, 
therefore, ask the House for indulgence 
while I point out what the British Army 
is organised for, how far its strength 
falls short of its duties, what are the 
remedies we propose, and the means we 
intend to employ to carry them out. It 
has often been said that the organisation 
of our Army is unique. It must be so, 
because the duties it has to perform are 
also unique. Other nations organise 
themselves for home defence and for 
foreign invasion. Our Army, with a pro- 
digious Frontier to defend, has to provide 
a force for possible large wars, and at 
any moment to carry on minor wars in 
every variety of climate, from the torrid 
zone to the snows of the Himalayas. 
Beyond this, whether in peace or war, 
the conditions of the Service are excep- 
tional. No other nation maintains half 
its army abroad in time of peace, mainly 
in tropical climates ; no other nation at- 
tempts to defend its own Frontiers with- 
out compulsory service, still less to pro- 
tect Colonies and Dependencies covering 
more than 11,000,000 square miles; no 
other nation draws on its population for 
half the number of seamen and marines 
now enrolled by this country, and we, 
who are essentially a maritime nation, 
are thus forced to compete in the labour 
market with an admirable and highly 
popular Service, and have hitherto done 
so at a rate of pay exactly similar to 
that which the British man-at-arms re- 
ceived at the Battle of Agincourt. I do 
not suppose that Henry V. gave his 
soldiers any deferred pay, and possibly 
he did not show all the stoppages on 
his recruiting sheets. But, under the 
circumstances, I think the wonder should 
be, not that the Army is a few hundred 
men short of its establishment, but that 
we have 220,000 men serving with the 
Colours and 80,000 with the Reserve, 
or a total of 300,000 men; so that be- 
tween the Army and Navy alone we 
have at this moment a total of 400,000 
men serving the Crown, or a sixteenth 
of the whole male population between 
18 and 40. But this is not all. If you 
bring together the recruits obtained for 
the Navy, the Army, the Militia, the 
Volunteers, and the Yeomanry, and 
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assume their average age to be 18 you 
will find that, in every year, of English- 
men attaining the age of 18, one in 
every four enter Her Majesty’s Ser- 
vice in one form or another. This 
is no inconsiderable national drain, 
and it should be remembered that 
while other nations, according to 
the number of their male  popu- 
lation, have an_ ascertained  contin- 
gent of recruits of the right age coming 
into their ranks with clockwork regu- 
larity, we have to attract recruits at au 
age when they have not yet entered on 
other walks of life, and we know that, at 
the moment of our sharpest difficulty a 
favourable turn of the labour market 
may rob us of 5,000 or 10,000 men. I 
therefore ask the House to recognise 
that, if there are shortcomings in our 
Army—and we admit there are shortcon- 
ings—they are in some degree to be 
accounted for by the exceptional condi- 
tions of our Service. Taking, then, the 
three contingencies for which our troops 
should be prepared, our organisation for 
home defence is familiar to the House. 
We put into the field. three Army Corps, 
or 112,000 men; we have 120,000 men 
in garrison; and we have reserve and 
auxiliary forces at stated points to the 
number (after making every reasonable 
deduction) of over 200,000 more. I will 
not labour this point of invasion, be- 
eause it has been dealt with in the House 
on many previous occasions. I turn 
to the force for operations abroad. Th» 
force, which, if it ever be needed, we 
require to embark is 75,000 men. No 
such force has been put on board ship 
before by this country. It would be 
rash, therefore, until the experiment 
has been tried, to predict with confidence 
whether all contingencies have been pro- 
vided for; but we can give the House 
full information with regard to the com- 
position of the force. I have had the 
condition of the battalions and batterizs 
of the first and second Army Corps 
taken on the Ist January last—an un- 
favourable date, as very heavy drafts 
have recently gone to India to replace the 
casualties in the North-West. For this 





purpose every reasonable deduction has 
been made from our effective strength. 
Except in the case of the tropics, we 
should embark men of over one year’s 
service, who were genuinely 19 years 
of age ; but seeing the doubt which exists 
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as to ages, we have excluded every man 
under 20 years of age, and have de- 
ducted 5 per cent. for sick of those over 
20 years of age. We have taken 15 
per cent. off the Reserve, though on the 
occasions on which they have been called 
out. all within 10 per cent. have been 
found effective. I don’t think we have 
erred on the side of unfairness. The re- 
sult, after making these heavy deduc- 
tions, and after the dispatch of heavy 
drafts, is as follows: As regards Artil- 
lery, the war establishment for horse 
and field batteries is 9,644. Towards 
this number we have only 3,280, or 
about one-third, in the ranks of the 
batteries which would have to go. The 
Army Reserve, with the deductions 
named above, furnishes 5,690, and we 
must consequently draw from the other 
16 batteries left at home about 500 
men, they, in return, receiving nearly 
100 men per battery under 20 years of 
age. Having regard to these figures, the 
House will not be surprised that we have 
asked for an increase of the Field Artil- 
lery. As regards cavalry, we require 
10 regiments, or about 5,000 men. 
These regiments, after deducting all un- 
trained men, have over 5,000 men to 
draw from, without touching the Army 
Reserve at all, and in three cases only 
would Army Reservists be required. 
Taking the Army Reserves and effectives 
in excess of war establishment, 2,309 
men belonging to these regiments would 
remain behind. We require 50 batta- 
lions of Infantry, of about 50,000 men. 
There are 21,500 men over 20 years 
of age serving in the ranks, and 28,500 
are Army Reservists, belonging to these 
regiments. There will then be left be- 
hind to fill up the gaps of war, belonging 
to these 50 battalions, 5,500 men of the 
Army Reserve, 14,500 men of the Militia 
Reserve, or 400 men per battalion, not 
counting 10,500 immature soldiers let 
at the depéts. Be it observed that even 
with the exceptional number of battalions 
now abroad, we have beyond this 
17 battalions, from whom not a man 
will be drawn, who, on the same basis, 
have 7,400 men with the Colours, and 
after being made up to war strength by 
9,600 Reservists, have still 5,000 men in 
reserve without counting 3,000 young 
soldiers maturing at the depdts. 
We have come to this point, that the 
Cavalry, Infantry, and the two Army 
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Corps can easily be. made up without 
transfers from other corps; but an ex- 
cessive proportion of Reserve men. will 
be serving in some battalions of the In- 
fantry which have been unduly depleted, 
and on these I will say a word presently. 
The state of the Artillery, having regard 
to the extra number of guns required for 
home defence, leaves much to be desired. 
The point on which I think we must con- 
centrate our attention is ‘that, if you do 
mobilise two Army Corps for foreign ser- 
vice, you will mobilise them, I presume, 
with a view of encountering European 
troops, and you will not find any army 
in Europe which will have in its ranks, 
for the same number of men, the same 
number of troops actually serving with 
the Colours, and so small a proportion of 
the Reserve. This force of 75,000 men, 
in fact, contains less Reservists, and a 
larger proportion of men with the Colours, 
than any similar force of any foreign 
army when mobilised for war. I have 
gone into these figures in some detail, be- 
cause so recently as the 4th February a 
Member of this House, whose statements 
meet with great credence and strong 
backing—the Member for the West 
Division of Belfast—stated, in the pre- 
sence of several of the foreign military 
attachés, that— 


“Our batteries were without men and horses, 
our cavalry regiments were in much the same 
condition, and to fill up the line batteries we 
should have to swallow up the Reserve, and 
men would have to be shovelled in from God 
knows where.” 


I think, in justice to the Army, and in 
the interests of the country, that general 
statements of so alarming a character 
sent broadcast over Europe by a 
gentleman of exceptional information— 
should meet with a detailed refutation. 
It will be noticed that all these compu- 
tations rest, to a large extent, on the 
stability of the Reserve. So much has 
been quoted on this and other subjects 
that I do not propose to weary the House 
by citing the opinions of eminent officers 
on the subject. It is surely enough to 
say that every time Reservists have come 
up, either voluntarily or compulsorily, 
their numbers have been well accounted 
for ; the men have fallen into their places 
rapidly, and every officer under whom 
they have served has testified to their 
There are not wanting those 
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who say that instead of enlisting boys, we 
had better keep the 80,000 Reservists in 
the ranks, who, like Lord Chelmsford, 
write of— 


“Destroying batteries to create a Reserve 
which will not be wanted more than once or 
twice in a century.” 


I can quite appreciate the feelings of 
those who like to see a fine regiment on 
the road in time of peace. But remember 
that to keep the present Reservists in the 
ranks would cost between £40 and 
£50 per man, or _ close upon 
£4,000,000 a year, and that it en- 
tails a huge pension charge for those 
who prolonged their service. And let 
those who think lightly of the Reserve 
consider what has been the British mili- 
tary experience of every big campaign 
during the past 100 years. We have 
always been unprepared, for we have 
never had a man to lay our hands upon 
to fill the ranks to war strength. In 
every campaign we have compelled our 
Generals to undertake operations with in- 
sufficient forces. For want of men we 
allowed Sir John Moore to be foreed out 
of the Peninsula, and Wellington to be 
twice driven out of Spain. A month be- 
fore Waterloo, at the zenith of his fame 
and a crisis of our history, the Duke of 
Wellington asked the authorities for 
40,000 British Infantry. We left him 
to play his part with less than 30,000, 
though Parliament had voted over 
190,000 men for the year. Our most 
recent European campaign tells even a 
worse tale. Under the system of long 
service and single battalions, the best we 
could do for that half-starved force before 
Sebastopol, whom we wantonly sacrificed 
by our deplorable unpreparedness, was 
to send out regiments which had already 
been robbed of all their best men to fill 
up the gaps at the front, and 
boys of 18, who died like flies. 
In the face of all this I submit he will be 
a bold Minister who, in order to gain 
cheap applause and halve our recruiting 
difficulties and double the popularity of 
our home battalions, will come down here 
and preach the easy creed that an emer- 
gency which occurs only once or twice 
in a century need not be provided for. 
We are then brought to this point: we 
can, with the exception of artillery, mobi- 
lise the force required for home defence ; 
and we can provide for a big war by 
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means of our Reserve. But our case is 
that our present force at home is too 
small in peace to maintain the force 
abroad, and that in the case of our 
minor wars we have either to send com- 
posite battalions, which is the worst form 
of battalion, or to withdraw strong 
battalions from foreign stations and re- 
place them by weak and immature bat- 
talions. Sending out composite battalions 
is, if a civilian may venture to speak on 
such a subject, the very worst form so 
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far as our regimental system is 
concerned of meeting an emergency. 


The other method is strikingly illus- 
trated at this moment in the Mediter- 
ranean, where every single Line battalion 
is either below its strength or contains 
an undue proportion of young soldiers. 
Indeed, it will be no _ exaggeration 
to say that at this moment there is only 
one single Line battalion which is of full 
strength, and most of them, or nearly all, 
contain a large proportion of men under 
20 years of age. It is here that we fall 
short, owing to the undue strain to which 
our home battalions have been subjected 
for many years past, in providing for a 
much larger force abroad. It is for this 
that we come to Parliament for assist- 
ance. In regard to minor emergencies 
we shall meet the difficulty bv offering to 
a number not exceeding 5,000 Infantry- 
men in their first year of service in the 
Reserve a_ special payment—ls. a 
day instead of 6d, which they now 
receive—to take part in them if called 
upon. We believe that this will meet the 
case, and that it will be very popular 
with the Army, and will be readily taken 
up. It will certainly secure for us men 
in that particular time of Military life 
when they have just left the Colours, and 
will entirely free us from all the anxieties 
under which we have laboured now for 
so many years in providing these forces 
which have to be sent to small wars. We 
are asking in addition, for a considerable 
increase of our home battalions. I will 
ask the House for a moment to follow 
these figures, and it will see in a moment 
the strain which has continued so long, 
and which ought to be remedied. But 
we have still to face the permanent over- 
strain of our home battalions. Our force 
abroad has been continually increasing. 
In 1870 we had 90,700 men abroad and 
89,600 men at home. In _ 1880 
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we had 97,000 men abroad, and 
91,800 at home. When we introduced 
the Estimates last year we had 117,700 
abroad and 102,000 at home, the dis- 
parity having increased since 1870 by 
14,600 men. Since February last year 
we have been subjected to an incessant 
strain. We have 20 battalions on the 
North-West Frontier calling upon us for 
increased drafts; we have sent two addi- 
tional battalions and three batteries to 
South Africa; we have had to furnish 
three more for active service up the Nile 
—and may have to send more; and we 
have sent one to Crete. To do all this 
we have not called out a single man from 
the Reserve, and the fact that all these 
calls have been promptly met proves, I 
think, that there is some elasticity in our 
system, and it is not so paltry as some 
people imagine, and justifies the remark 
made to a British diplomatist, a few 
weeks ago, by one of the best Military 
judges in Europe— 
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“You English ery down your Army a good 
deal, but it is wonderful what it accomplishes.” 


But the strain on our home Army 
has been immense, and--the effect 
of it is shown in the _ statistics 


which I have undertaken to lay upon 
the Table. The first step, therefore, 
which it is necessary to take is to restore 
the proper balance between the normal of 
our battalions at home and abroad. We 
asked for three battalions last year. We 
ask for six more this year, and we under- 
take that, so long as the proportion of 
battalions abroad is in excess of that at 
home, special depéts will be maintained 
in order to supply them. Two battalions 
will be added to three of the existing 
regiments, giving them a four-battalion 
organisation similar to that which has 
acted so admirably in the case of the 
60th and the Rifle Brigade, and which, 
therefore, we are not at all loath to fol- 
low. Now, Sir, I approach the great 
question. We are told that the condition 
of cur battalions would be very different 
if, instead of sending drafts to the bat- 
talions abroad fromthe linked battalions 
at home, we had adhered to the former 
system of training recruits at depéts apart 
from the home battalions. I am glad the 
cheer is so faint, because I believe the 
proposition cannot be sustained by argu- 
ment, and is one of those seductive 


principles which is very easy for those to 
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propose who have not got the responsi- 
bility of carrying it out. I do not, of 
course, mean in the slirhtest degree that 
there is not a great deal in the proposi- 
tion ; to keep every regiment in a water- 
tight compartment, which can certainly 
be recommended on the ground of old 
association and historical interest. But 
what does the proposed change mean? 
You have at present in each regiment 
940 men abroad and 720 at home, with a 
depot of 50. If you are to keep the bat- 
talions distinct, unless you decrease the 
home battalions you must add to the 
depot at least 400 men. No man is sent to 
India until he is assumed to be 20. The 
normal annual draft should not exceed 
200 men, and, therefore, in naming 450 
as the depét necessary to supply it, see- 
ing that the majority of the recruits are 
obtained at 18 and that there is a certain 
waste, 450 is the minimum number neces- 
sary. It makes no difference to the 
numbers whether you mass the depots at 
a large centre like the Marine Depot, or 
whether you train them separately. To 
do this for the 76 battalions maintained 
abroad means an addition of over 30,000 
men to the Army, and a cost of close on 
£2,000,000 a year, equal to a penny on 
the Income Tax. How do you stand 
when you have incurred this heavy 
charge? You are the better in that your 
home battalion will stand on parade with 
200 older men in it than your present re- 
cruits. What do you lose? You are the 
worse in that every man who goes to India 
will be less well trained than at 
present. I do not care what organisa- 
tion you take—whether you take a large 
depé6t or a small one—there is no man 
alive who can tell us that the training of 
a depét is equal to the training of a bat- 
talion. You will have added enormously 
to your recruiting difficulties. Thirty 
thousand extra men would tax every re- 
source ; we are quite sufficiently occupied 
with getting the men now required al- 
ready. You will, as before 1870, in bad 
recruiting years, have 200 men return- 
ing from a battalion abroad, and only 
finding 50 recruits at the depdt to re- 
place them ; you will break down what- 
ever is good in the territorial system, 
and you will have 30,000 recruits and 
half your Reserve belonging to your bat- 
talions abroad contributing no cadre 
whatever for home defence. I think the 
balance of military opinion, of experi- 
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ence, and of financial consideration is con- 
clusively against the permanent adoption 
of the depét system. I shall be told, ne 
doubt, that I am ignoring sentiment and 
regimental feeling in this matter; that 
men dislike being transferred from one bat- 
talion to another ; that officers, of what- 
ever arm of the service, weary of the rou- 
tine of training recruits who are not to 
remain permanently with them. There 
is no man in the House who will be less 
willing than I to ignore regimental feel- 
ing. Regimental feeling has done so 
much for us in the past that the man 
who ignores it must be altogether devoid 
of military instinct ; but, at the same time, 
I think it may be over-stated. No one 
doubts that it is a blow to a man whose 
ancestor charged up the Mont Rave at 
Toulouse with the 42nd or 79th, to see 
either of those regiments parting with 
the men whom it has trained for the sake 
of any other battalion, however distin- 
guished. But the welding of regiments 
together under a common title has now 
been in force for many years—for the 
last 16 or 17 years. Officers pass from one 
to the other; men pass from one to the 
other. I believe they are something 
more than a mere collection of atoms, 
and I doubt whether there is any sur- 
vivor of the old 75th or 92nd who did not 
feel he had a share in the feats of the 
Gordon Highlanders at Dargai, or would 
say that if the regimental number has 
gone the name has been an unworthy 
substitute. There is no doubt that our 
present system involves some sacrifice 
from officers. But our officers are not 
hard worked as the officers belonging to 
It is well known that 
in foreign armies, where the men serve 
only for two years, the task of the officers 
is much harder than in our Army, and we 
have every reason to be proud of the spirit 
which our officers have shown in meeting 
the call and training men who may go 
temporarily to another battalion, but who 
are not lost to the regiment in war. 
There is a belief that on all these matters 
the staff at Headquarters and regimental 
officers are widely divided. If that be so 
the War Office must be a very demoralis- 
ing place, for we find there that no 
matter how short a time it may be since 
an officer left his battalion, confidence 
in the existing system soon quenches his 
regimental doubts. It is natural that a 
man looking, as it were, over the whole 
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field of battle, sees points which are lost 
to the man whose whole soul is wrapped 
up in the efficiency of his own unit. But 
you may ride the best horse to death. 
The man who has to work on system may 
be too rigid, just as the man who has to 
work on sentiment may be _ too 
elastic. Lord Lansdowne has _ been 
earnestly desirous to devise a bridge be- 
tween the conflicting views. We must 
continue to feed India as well as we have 
done since 1870. Home battalions have 
their rights as well as their duties, and 
we must arrest the undue depletion of 
our home battalions. To do this we are 
going to take the following steps: we are 
proposing, as the House knows, to bring 
every battalion, by addition of 80 men, 
up to 800. The draft we calculate at 
200. We propose to select it as nearly as 
possible from men in their second and 
third year of service, so that men beyond 
that term may remain permanently in 
the ranks of the battalion to which they 
belong. We intend so to regulate the 
size of the draft supplied by the batta- 
lion that the latter shall, after supplying 
it, still have a strength of not less than 
600 non-commissioned officers and men. 
In ordinary cases it should be possible to 
foresee an abnormal demand before it has 
actually arisen, and prepare the home 
battalion to meet it. by temporarily add- 
ing to its strength. But if the draft to 
be taken would reduce the battalion be- 
low 600, the difference will have to be 
made up from other sources. Some- 
thing may be done in cases which come 
suddenly upon us by offering inducements 
to men, who would otherwise go into the 
Reserve, to extend their service. It 
should be remembered that from the day 
our special Reserve for small wars comes 
into operation. these abnormal demands 
which have so terribly depleted certain of 
our home battalions will cease. The emer- 
gency is, therefore, not likely to occur 
very soon. If it does, we shall meet it in 
one of the ways I have indicated. Cases 
may, however, arise in which fhe above 
steps may not prove a sufficient safe- 
guard, and, in the last resort, rather than 
deplete the battalion, we may have to 
establish, outside the regimental organi- 
sation, a depot or depdts as a reserve on 
which to draw for exceptional demands. 
When the arrangements which I have in- 
dicated have been fully carried out we 
believe that the main objections, which 
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have been taken by the critics, to the 
linked battalion system will fall to the 
ground and absolutely disappear. Now, 
Sir, with regard to the Artillery and 
Cavalry. We shall deal with the Artillery 
in the same spirit. In 1893 the system 
of training recruits at the depédt was 
abandoned, and the system of training 
them at the batteries was substituted. 
The principle was good in that the man 
was better trained; but the result was 
bad, because the drain of trained men 
made the batteries at home insufficient. 
As part of our scheme of re-organisation, 
which I will allude to in a_ few 
moments, we propose to revert to 
the depdt system for the purpose of drill- 
ing Artillery recruits before they are 
posted to the batteries, and we provide in 
the Estimates for nearly 1,500 men with 
this object. But these men cannot re 
main at the depdts the whole of the two 
years which they may have to pass before 
they go abroad. They will be attached 
to batteries for training till they are fit 
to go to India. We shall keep eight bat- 
teries on the higher establisament, alto- 
gether free from training drafts, and 52 
batteries on the lower establishment, and 
all that they will have to furnish will 
be some 20 men apiece. To do this 
they will have an establishment of 141 ; 
whereas, under the old establishment, I 


think the number was 110; and 
we intend that their strength, after 
the draft has been supplied, shall 


never sink below 100 under any circum- 
stances, and the system will so be worked 
as to avoid the necessity of denuding the 
battery of its specialists, if I may so 
term those who are essential to the effi- 
ciency of a battery. I think it will be 
recognised that we have gone a long 
way to meet the wishes of Gentlemen 
opposite in regard to this. Now, Sir, I 
come last to the cavalry. The cavalry 
scheme of last year has been very much 
criticised, and, I think, in many respects 
very unduly criticised. The fact that 
it involved transferring men from one 
regiment to another has eclipsed the two 
paramount objects achieved by it. The 
first is the procuring of six regiments 
upon the higher establishments, who are 
fit for service at a moment’s notice ; and 
the second is that of replacing the train- 
ing of recruits for India at the Cavalry 
depét by the more effective training at 
the regiments. On the other hand, we 
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cannot ignore the facts of the situation. 
I am bound to point out what the process 
was the last time that we had to send a 
force of Cavalry abroad to Egypt, in 1882. 
At that time the three Cavalry regiments 
mustered 1,705 men, and we had to mulct 
other regiments of 614 horses and 458 
men in order to fully equip them. You 
cannot have both things at once. If you 
do not keep your Cavalry regiments efii- 
cient in times of peace, you will find 
that you will have to make large trans- 
fers from one to the other in times of 
war. But the question of the training 
of the regiments must not be under-esti- 
mated. I know that, in a haphazard way, 
many gentlemen have discussed this 
point, saying that we did very well under 
the old system in which we sent Cavalry 
recruits direct to India. Sir George 
Luck, Inspector-General of Cavalry in 
India for five years, says that during the 
time he was Inspector- General not a 
single Cavalry recruit came out to India 
who was fit to take his place in 
the ranks for a year. If it is really true 
that you are training troops who are 
useless for the very place where they 
may be most needed, then I think you 
are bound to see if you cannot devise 
a more efficient system. We intend to 
limit very materially these transfers of 
men and horses, which have been neces- 
sarily heavy in the early stages of the 
scheme. In future the regiment on the 
higher establishment system with 670 
men and 465 horses will train their own 
horses and men, and retain them. The 
lower establishment regiments will all 
be kept at 555 men, and will furnish a 
draft of about 90 men a year. 


An Hox. MEMBER: What 
horses ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: 
have 340 horses. The difference be- 
tween the number of horses and 
men is not due to the slightest 
stinginess on the part of the War 
Office. I, like other civilians, have 
always found it difficult to understand 
why a Cavalry horse is not required for 
every man. But a number of men are 
withdrawn for other purposes, and there 
is nearly always a vacuum of 200 men 
between those who are able to groom 
horses and those who are otherwise em- 
ployed ; and a man cannot be properly 
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drilled if he has more than one horse to 
groom. I think the House may take 
it that we are giving the cavalry regi- 
ments every horse that the regiments 
are willing to take. Moreover, we have 
a reserve force which will enable us to 
put them in the field without difficulty 
by introducing horses well trained for 
that particular work. Apart from other 
sources, which give us in all a reserve of 
14,000 horses, we have 600 or 700 hunt 
horses on which we can put our 
hands in 24 hours, and they are 
the best Cavalry horses we can get. The 
position will be this, that the regiments 
on the Lower Establishment will furnish 
drafts as at present. But this draft of 
90 men will not be taken haphazard from 
the regiment. Every man will be en- 
listed for the corps of Dragoons, Lancers, 
or the Hussars, as in 1893, but each regi- 
ment will have a nucleus of 350 men, 
and any man desiring to enlist for a 
particular regiment will, unless that regi- 
ment is full, be admitted to it, and will 
not be removed to another regiment 
against his will unless for urgent and 
exceptional reasons. We cannot, in case 
of a foreign war, or any emergency of 
that kind which might require the imme- 
diate removal of men from one regiment 
to another, lay down an absolute law; 
but in general, in an individual regiment, 
this rule will be scrupously observed, 
and any man who desires to join a regi- 
ment in India will be attached to a home 
regiment until he reaches a fit age 
to go to India. Lord Lansdowne 
believes that we shall thus attain the 
best training with the minimum inro 

on regimental sentiment, and I can 
hardly believe that those who support 
the Amendment placed on the paper by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Forest of Dean will, after this 
statement, believe that we, any more 
than they, contemplate the sacrifice of 
any one unit in order to secure the effi- 
ciency of any other. This year, besides 
these changes, we propose to make con- 
siderable alteration in the condition of a 
soldier’s life. Apart from the Malta, 
Militia. and the West Indian regimen, 
the increases of strength proposed last 
year and this year involve an addition of 
23,000 men. Very grave doubts have 
been expressed, and cortainly intending 
recruits have not wanted for warning 
from some of our critics of the awful fate 
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in store for them if they enter the net 
of the recruiting officer. I think, with- 
out going into the facts at this moment, 
that the recent improvements in the 
condition of a soldier’s life—his comforts, 
his food, and his amusements—are so 
great that they really influence 
the soldier, and in no respect is that 
shown more clearly than in his desire 
to join the Colours after he has gone to 
civil life. To what is it that we look for 
obtaining our additional recruits! We 
place our faith not only in the changes 
which we are making, but also in the 
greater elasticity of the terms we 
are offering for the acceptance of 
intending recruits. We are  propos- 
ing, first, an increase of pay to every 
man who, being an efficient soldier, can 
prove his age to be 19, or who is certi- 
fied by his commanding officer and the 
doctor to be fit to do a man’s work, and 
to be, in their opinion and belief, of the 
age of 19. We desire to make a distinc- 
tion between boys, or inefficient soldiers, 
and men who are fit for service, and I 
believe the principle of fixing an age in 
the case of those who are really efficient 
for duty and can be sent abroad will be 
an important factor, and will be a great 
advantage for the regiments. To give 
men 3d., or the free rations, looks a 
very small gift, but in point of fact it 
will add about 40 per cent. to what a 
soldier has to spend or save every week 
at present. In the case of the unthrifty 
soldier, of course, the saving will be 
little, and both thrifty and un- 
thrifty will lose a portion of their 
deferred pay. An _ unthrifty soldier 
often spends in a few days what it 
has taken him seven or eight years to 
earn, while the thrifty soldier, who 
already largely uses the regimental sav- 
ings bank, will, by saving about a penny 
a day, recoup himself for the loss. Con- 
sequently, a soldier leaving the Colours 
may be just as well off as he was before, 
if he chooses to exercise that amount of 
self-denial. Sir, the question of deferred 
pay is a very difficult one indeed. It has 
been debated over and over again 
in this House, and before Com- 


mittees. There is no doubt that 
the balance of regimental opinion is 
against it. There is no doubt, on the 
other hand, that a large majority of those 
in the service who came up before the 
Committee spoke in favour of it, or sent 
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letters to that effect ; but, of course, there 
always is, on the part of a soldier, a be 
lief that if the War Office takes some- 
thing away from him he may not 
get anything to replace it. I am 
not sure that there is not some 
suggestion by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Stirling, who takes some 
times a cynical view that is originated 
probably in the desire of the Treasury 
to put off a very heavy liability for seven 
years from the time that it was insti- 
tuted. 


*Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): It did not originate 
with any one connected with me. 


Mr. BRODRICK: Well, however that 
may be, one of the features of what we 
are proposing to do now is this: we 
have thought it better to give the 
soldier a more immediate benefit, 
and on leaving the Colours he will 
have the opportunity of earning Ils. 
per day for the first year of his Re- 
serve service by joining the Reserve for 
small wars, the nature of whica has been 
explained to the House, and on which I 
shall shortly present a Bill. The soldier 
will be a considerable gainer by the 
change taken in connection with the addi- 
tion of 3d. a day at the age of 19. 
But, apart from money, we have 
been using the power we possess 
—and are continuing to use it—to obtain 
employment for Reservists after leaving 
the Army. We have secured from the 
Government over 2,000 posts a year, and 
we have also secured a still larger num- 
ber from private employers. In order to 
put ourselves right with private em- 
ployers we have gone into the whole 
question of the soldier’s character, and 
we have abolished the old character. I 
quite admit that out of kindness to the 
soldier the old character was a most 
misleading document. It was held that 
if a man only behaved himself for six 
months he would gain a good conduct 
badge, and at the end of 12 months 
two good conduct badges, although he 
might have been imprisoned for various 
offences a short time previously. Now, 
we intend to abolish that. Of every dis- 
charge taken in future a full account can 
be furnished, giving a particular account 
of the man’s character, and the number 
of convictions against him, if the em- 
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ployer applies to our agency. It will also 
include a recommendation from the com- 
manding officer as to what particular 
class of employment he is best fitted for. 
We believe that will be a great benefit 
in the future, if not immediately, for it 
will enable us to see which men are abso- 
lutely fit for service. To the same end 
we are going to try, at certain stations, 
the experiment of teaching trades co 
those soldiers who may desire to learn 
them during the winter’ months. 
As a further encouragement to enlist- 
ment, we shall open the door to meu 
desiring to try a military life for three 
years. We do not propose to give a 
three-years’ man full pay, unless he ex- 
tends his services, which, at any moment, 
he will be able to do. The three-years’ 
men must necessarily be limited in num- 
ber, and be paid at a lower rate, unless 
or until they extend their services, for 
they do not accept the liability to go to 
India, and we could not be dependent 
for our drafts, amounting to 9,000 a 
year, upon possible extensions of service. 
It will be open to three-years’ men at 
any time to extend their service, and 
thus improve their pay. We must watch 
the effect of these changes on the Re- 
serve. We recognise that the Reserve 
was made for the Army and not the 
Army for the Reserve; consequently, 
until the Army reaches the new 
establishment, we have allowed men 
of good character to rejoin the Army 
from the Reserve without repaying ihe 
deferred pay, which they have earned. 
And I may say that, since this order was 
issued a fortnight ago, it has had an 
effect which I regard as almost extra- 
ordinary. Some 500 Reservists hava 
already returned to the Colours, ané 
among them four men. who, to my know- 
ledge, were earning over £1 a week in 
a Government Department. Conse- 
quently, Sir, I think that the popularity 
of the Army has still something to be 
said for it. I am sorry to say that some 
men, who were returning to their regi- 
ments, were waylaid by some of the con- 
stituents of certain right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, who mistook them for a relief 
going to the assistance of strikers. They 
produced their documents, but without 
avail; and the Reservists, after a 
period in hospital, joined their 
regiments in driblets. We anticipate the 
best results from the greater elasticity 
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given to the men in regard to the terms 
of service, and we are by no means 
averse to seeing a somewhat larger pro- 
portion of men extending their service 
in the Infantry, as is the case with the 
Artillery and the Cavalry. I may say as 
regards the increases sanctioned last 
year, that the strength of the Garrison 
Artillery has risen by over 1,100 since 
April Ist, the Cameron Highlanders have 
risen by 250, and the Guards by 800; 
thus fully realising up to date the ex- 
pectations we gave to Parliament. The 
whole cost of these changes will be: im- 
mediately, £570,000, and when the nox- 
mal is reached, £400,000; but we be- 
lieve Parliament will not grudge the ex- 
penditure, seeing that it will be accom- 
panied by a material improvement in 
the soldiers’ conditions and prospects. 
Sir, I wish to say one word about the 
Militia. The Militia is considerably 
below establishment, but we are told 
that an impetus will be given to both 
officers and men, if expectation were neld 
out of some prospect of service withouta 
considerable improvement in the pay, 
or some form of compulsory _ ser- 
vice, we cannot expect to have 
any very large increase in the 
Militia. But, in deference to resolutions 
passed by the commanding officers, and 
in recognition of the progress made by 
the Militia in the last few years, we pro- 
pose to test the willingness of the Militia 
for further service. We shall accordingly 
propose, by a slight change in the Militia 
Act, to empower Militiamen to volunteer 
for general service in case of emergency, 
and, taking certain regiments in which a 
large proportion of the existing officers 
and rank and file desire to take this 
liability, we shall open recruiting onty 
to those prepared to accept this addi- 
tional duty. These men, when of tie 
age for service. will, like the Militia 
Reserve, receive an extra £1 bounty an- 
nually, and the battalion will then be 
available as a battalion for service 
abroad. These battalions will receive 
extra training. As a further measure, 
with a view to drawing more 
closely together the Militia and 
the Line, and with a_ view also 
to making up _ battalions suddenly 
called abroad in time of peace, when 
the linked battalion is also abroad, we 
propose to offer to trained Militiamen of 
the same territorial regiment an addi- 
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tional bounty to serve, if called upon, for 
a year or two years in the Line battalioa, 
thus giving time for the additional 
strength to be made up by recruiting. 
We believe this will be popular with the 
Militia, many of whose men, without 
being willing to enter the Army, would 
gladly serve for a short period, while 
they would be only temporarily with- 
drawn from the Militia ranks. The 
Militia is very short of officers. It is 
clear that we cannot keep a full contin- 
gent of officers in this branch of the 
Service, by trusting to those who accept 
the Militia service alone. A considerable 
number of subalterns enter the Militia 
as a means of getting into the Army. 
The number of commissions give. 
through the Militia is being consider- 
ably increased. This should go far to 
fill the subaltern ranks, and we propose 
to exact from officers hereafter entering 
the Army, a liability, if they voluntarily 
leave the Army on a pension, under 20 
years’ service, to accept service for a 
limited number of years in the Militia, 
or lose a portion of their pension. Th's 
will give us a most valuable addition 
to the officers in the senior ranks. 


*Smrr CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): Will the option of that 
service be given to the officers now re- 
tired, on condition of the possibility of 
recall to service up to the age of 45. 


Mr. BRODRICK: I think something 
of that kind may be considered. If 
we put at the lower end of the scale men 
training for the Army, and in the higher 
ranks men who have army experience, we 
shall have gone a long way towards put- 
ting the Militia on a footing of com- 
petency. It will be impossible for me to 
close this long and, I fear, wearisome 
statement. without a reference to the 
War Office system, which has been made 
so much the subject of attack. The 
War Office has many critics and but few 
friends. The British Army, as I have 
endeavoured to show, must always be a 
very complicated machine, and all the 
unpopularity incident to these complica- 
tions has been focussed in the War 
Office. Lord Cardwell’s reforms, vital as 
they were to the well-being of the Army, 
disturbed prejudices and sentiment in 
many quarters, and left behind them a 
long trail of grievances, of which the 
War Office has been made the legatee. 
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Subsequent changes have had the same 
effect. Reform is at all times unaccept- 
able to those who are made the object 
of it, and reforms in the Army, which 
may be absolutely necessary for the good 
of the whole, are almost always carried 
out at the expense of the individual. On 
the other hand, services which are indis- 
pensable to efficiency add largely to the 
estimates, without making a friend for us 
outside Pall Mall. At the instance of 
the present Military chiefs, and in de- 
ference to their experience, we have 
asked Parliament, and with hardly a dis- 
sentient voice we have received, large 
sums for fortifications, for barracks, for 
manceuvring, etc., but these improve- 
ments give no contentment to any class 
in the Army. Fortifications, barracks, 
manceuvring grounds, the doubling of the 
Reserve, absorb millions without pro- 
ducing corresponding content in the 
Army. An eminent officer said to me 
recently— 


“For every new barrack you build you get 
the abuse of 800 men when you subsequently 
transfer them to a worse barrack.” 


The same is the case with retired 
pay. We have done all we know 
to check the retired pay list. To 


keep the proper flow of promotion and 
to limit the age of officers in the various 
ranks, we pension officers on rates which 
have raised the pension list of regimental 
officers by £500,000 in 10 years, but in 
nine cases out of 10 the officer retired 
compulsorily. goes away dissatisfied, and 
the consequent promotions are taken as 
a matter of right. In all these matters 
the War Office has to steer between the 
Scylla of Treasury control and _ the 
Charybdis of Parliamentary criticism. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, on 
whom we are calling for such large sums 
to create efficiency, is calling upon us, 
and rightly calling on us, to lop off every 
superfluity by which a saving can be 
made. We have been able to show him 
that, on the retired pay votes alone, a 
dozen operations took place between 
1886 and 1892, which, as they come into 
working, will save the country several 
hundreds of thousands of pounds a year. 
On the staffs alone we cut down £20,000 
a year, and we propose to carry these re- 
ductions further as opportunities arise. 
At this moment we see our way, with the 
full consent of the Commander-in-Chief, 
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tc amalgamate two of the existing dis- 
trict commands, and to dispense with cer- 
tain minor appointments in the districts, 
and there is, I am glad to say, a con- 
tinuous decrease of charge for the War 
Office itself, which will proceed more 
rapidly, as I propose to show. But 
every alteration you make in retired pay 
for the purpose of cutting down mulcts 
somebody, and every appointment you 
cut down creates a grievance, and that 
grievance is infallibly visited, not on 
military officers, who are as anxious for 
economy as we are, but on the civilian 
members of the staff, who have been the 
subjects of such picturesque language in 
the course of the last few weeks, and 
whom my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Essex would, to judge from 
his speeches, willingly see suspended 
from the lamp-posts in Pall Mall. The 
present system of the War Office requires 
amendment ; but, before I go into the 
method we should like to apply, I ask 
the House to consider that there are two 
consenting parties to that amendment. 
In the first place, there is the Treasury, 
and in the second place, there are the 
Houses of Parliament. To make the 
system what it ought to be, we must 
have the concurrence of Parliament and 
of the Treasury, who are largely respon- 
sible for the faults which the system pos- 
sesses. I trust I may be allowed to 
speak frankly on this subject without 
giving offence. Sir, the Treasury has 
immense control, and insists on a minute 
audit of all expenditure, and rightly so, 
in the public interest. No one defers 
more readily than I do to the system of 
the House of Commons’ control, but I 
submit that control ought to be confined 
to the principles and not to the details 
of Army government. The Committee 
of Public Accounts exacts from us a 
ininute audit at the War Office of all 
our expenditure. This, though often try- 
ing to the soldiers, is in the public in- 
terest; but what I feel is not in the 
public interest is the demand daily and 
hourly made upon us that any subject in 
which a Member of Parliament takes an 
interest should be reviewed by the 
Secretary of State himself. Every day, 
almost every hour, we have some Member 
coming to us and urging that we should 
get the Secretary of State to interfere in 
almost every detail of the administration 
of the Army. In the course of one week 
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I was urged to secure Lord Lansdowne’s 
perscnal intervention to avert the re 
moval of a band ; I was pressed to enlist 
his sympathies in the promotion of a 
schoolmistress in a very remote com- 
mand; I was asked to secure his inter- 
vention in the affairs of three or four 
private soldiers, who for domestic reasons 
wished to be transferred; and _ to 
get an officer to pay his tailor’s 
bill. Lord Roberts, the Field Marshal 
Commanding in Ireland, made some 
investigations and settled the matter ; 
but a demand was made upon 
me that I should get Lord Lansdowne 
personally to tackle Lord Roberts about it. 
The same occurs as to returns, which are 
called for in large numbers, which we are 
urged to make annual, and which cause 
immense labour, and continue to be ren- 
dered to the War Oftice for Parliamentary 
reasons, which may have long since 
passed away. The War Office, of course, 
gets the credit for the useless 
labour thus imposed on the district. 
Possibly other armies suffer similarly, 
The other day I saw a story which illus 
trates this, of a special piece of garden 
walk in one of the Russian palaces, which 
was always patrolled by a sentry. A year 
or two ago, some official looked up the 
records and found that over 40 years 
before, the then Czarina had noticed a 
certain flower on the grass plot, and to 
prevent the gardeners mowing it before 
it withered, a sentry was posted there for 
a few days. The place had been patrolled 
for over 40 years, although the emer- 
gency to be met had long passed away. 
Well, Sir, the fact that we have to account 
to the Treasury for every farthing, and 
may be called before Parliament for every 
trifle—I hope hon. Members will bear 
with me when I make these remarks—has 
had the tendency of multiplying these re- 
turns and references, and centralising 
every detail at headquarters, and the ten- 
dency has grown till it has become al- 
most a religion. Some efforts have been 
made to check it, and in the Quarter- 
master General’s Department especially, a 
number of services have been committed 
entirely to officers commanding districts. 
Lord Lansdowne has determined to deal 
with the question as a whole, and 
he consequently appointed a Com- 
mittee, over which I had the honour 
to preside, on which we had_ the 
assistance of three general officers 
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most experienced in the work of 
the districts. The report of that Com- 
mittee is in the hands of the Secretary of 
State, and I am authorised to say that 
its recommendation in the main meets 
with his approval. We have gone closely 
into all the details of work as between 
the districts and the War Office. We 
find a general officer in command of a 
district cannot discharge a recruit, or cast 
a horse, or permit a schoolmistress to 
marry without asking leave from the War 
Office. He cannot move a gunner from 
one branch to another; he cannot send 
& paymaster on leave ; he cannot appoint 
a cook without the same authority ; he 
has to give a rigid account to the War 
Office of every bolt he supplies to a rifle, 
and every repair he makes to a gun. If 
he orders straw hats for a working party 
to avoid sunstroke. he is called over the 
coals ; if he allows a funeral to cost more 
than £2 he is called to account; if he 
hoists a flag of the value of 1s. 4d. he 
may have to undergo six months of in- 
terrogatories ; and if he sends a child of 
tender age to a school other than a dis 
tant Army school, he is brought to book. 
We hold, Sir, that these restrictions are 
both out of date and uneconomical. The 
effect of this system has been to deprive 
general officers and their staff of initia- 
tive, to cramp their experience, to remove 
inducements to economy, and, which is 
perhaps far the most important, to with- 
draw them unduly from their military 
duties and the training of the troops. 
Sir, we propose to put an end to these 
drawbacks. Our Report has only just 
been submitted to the Secretary of State, 
and I am not able, nor would it be 
desirable, to pledge myself in detail as 
to the action which will be taken upon 
it. But I am able to say that Lord Lans- 
downe has every intention of giving effect 
to our recommendations by conferring on 
the general officers commanding a larger 
measure of responsibility for the affairs 
of their districts, and by relieving the 
War Office, so far as may be possible, of 
superfluous duties. I may remind the 
House that when the present Government 
took office, the Secretary of State, giving 
effect, I believe, to the intentions of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman), and following the 
general policy laid down by the Harting- 
ton Commission, took a considerable step 
in the direction of decentralisation by 
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placing the Adjutant General, the Quar- 
termaster General, the Inspector General 
of Fortifications, and the Inspector General 
of Ordnance, in a position of greater inde 
pendence with regard to the business of 
their several departments. We are pre- 
pared to proceed farther in this direc- 
tion. We propose to relieve the Adju- 
tant General of the supreme arbitrament 
in trivial cases ; and the Treasury is pre- 
pared to join with us in giving larger 
financial powers to general officers. By 
this. I mean that in future the general 
officer shall exercise a real control in 
his district, that he should have larger 
financial powers both in buildings and 
other classes of expenditure; that he 
should be given greater freedom as to 
stores; that he should superintend the 
works which are executed in his district ; 
that he should control the contracts for for- 
age and supplies ; and that he should have 
a voice in the selection of the drafts for 
regiments abroad, so that he may be able 
to safeguard the units under his command 
from undue depletion. And we also see 
our way to make a large reduction in 
the number of returns and reports, one of 
which alone entailed 1,500 letters in a 
year, and others of which, involving 
voluminous entries, could be rendered an- 
nually instead of monthly. By these 
means we hope to free the general officer 
and his staff from unnecessary correspon- 
dence, and to free the War Office from 
unnecessary labour. And beyond this, 
we accept the principle that extravagance 
cannot be corrected by stinginess, and 
that the only way to produce economy is 


to give responsibility. We further 
propose to relieve the War Office 
by decentralising the organisation 


of the Royal Artillery, which, although 
amounting to nearly 40,000 men, has 
hitherto been administered as one regi- 
ment in Pall Mall. We propose that it 
should be broken up for the purposes of 
administration into smaller units. This 
is a step which has long been in con- 
templation, and which will obviate a 
multiplicity of formal references. We 
have already commenced the decentrali- 
sation of clothing, and it is noteworthy, 
as illustrating the necessity of not wait- 
ing for the emergency to send supplies, 
that of 1,800 bales sent off to nine 
different stations on the same day, and 
this in a time of peace, within three days 
all had been delivered, even as far off as 
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Galway, except those sent to a town so 
near to London as Guildford. Why that 
was so, perhaps the South-Western Rail- 
way Company may be able to explain. 
I come now to the last point of all. 
Many of our present difficulties and de- 
lays are due to the mass of corre- 
spondence between officials, whether at 
the War Office, and within 200 
yards of each other, or in the districts, 
many of which could be settled vivd voce 
in a few minutes. As long ago as 1861, 
Lord Herbert, then Secretary for War, 
noted this defect, and drew up a minute 
on the subject of more frequent meet- 
ings and less writing; but, possibly 
owing to the work of the War Office 
being carried on in seven or eight dis- 
tinct buildings, it has never been reme- 
died. By substituting interviews be- 
tween officials for written dialogues, we 
believe that questions which take a fort- 
night to settle could very often be com- 
pleted in a single morning. I believe, 
Sir, that the removal of these delays will 
do more almost than anything else to 
restore the confidence which ought to be 
felt in the War Office. By steps such as 
I have indicated, we believe that it wiil 
be possible not only to ensure greater 
promptitude in the transaction of bus:- 
ness, but also to remove much of the fric- 
tion which now arises upon small and in- 
significant points. It is, in Lord Lans- 
downe’s belief, most important that such 
friction should not exist, and that there 
should be no want of confidence or sym- 
pathy between the personnel of the 
Army and the administrators, be- 
tween the regiments and the dis- 
tricts on the one side, and the War 
Office on the other. Lord Lansdowne 
fully recognises the importance of main. 
taining an intimate connection between 
the headquarters Staff and the Army, 
and the great advantage which officers 
rising to high administrative posts can- 
not fail to derive from regimental experi- 
ence. I may mention that the recently 
appointed Quartermaster General, Sir 
George White, is an officer who served 
over 30 years in a regiment, and has 
never been employed in the War Office 
in his life. But this improved method 
of communication is one of the best 
securities you can have, that the ad- 
ministration of the War Office will be 
acceptable to the Army. I think, Sir, 
it is desirable that I should now sum- 
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marise the effect of all these changes. 
For Home defence we shall have enough 
Regulars completely equipped with artil- 
lery at the rate of five guns per 1,00C 
bayonets and sabres for our three Army 
Corps. For minor emergencies we shail 
be able to send a force of 10,000 men 
without calling out the main Reserve or 
transferring men from one unit to an- 
other. For a large war our two Army 
Corps will be complete. To meet the 
annual drafts for the force abroad we 
shall never reduce a battalion below 
600; a Cavalry regiment below 350; a 
battery below 100. We draw the Line 
and Militia more closely together, and 
give the Militia a great stimulus to 
efficiency. We improve the position of 
the soldier with the Colours, and his 
prospect of employment on retirement. 
We intend this year, for the first time 
for 26 years, to train the troops by large 
manoeuvres, which are to take place next 
August in Wiltshire and Dorsetshire ; 
and we purpose, at a great saving, as 
we hope, of time, labour, and friction, 
to give generals commanding districts in 
time of peace some of the responsibilities 
they will have to undertake in War. 
We believe, further, that by a large devo- 
lution of business we shall save the pub- 
lic time, free the War Office for its 
more important duties, and bring the 
districts more in touch with the Execu- 
tive. Sir, these proposals will have a 
far-reaching effect on the Army. They 
introduce modifications into the existing 
system which nullify those evils of which 
the system has been made the scape- 
goat. But if they are not regarded as 
a panacea for all the varied demands 
made upon us, it should be remembered 
that Army administration in this coun- 
try is not an exact science. If you in- 
sist upon a faultless machine you must 
come to conscription. Short of this, you 
can find fault in every system. I urge 
those critics who come after me, 
and who speak with so much know- 
ledge, to study these subjects thenm- 
selves; not to rest satisfied with 
criticising our proposals, but to grapple 
with the difficulties with which we have 
had to deal. For very many months past 
we have given ourselves and strained 
every nerve we possess to sifting diver- 
gent proposals, whether put forward 
publicly or privately, and to deciding 
between conflicting opinions, not fear-. 
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ing responsibility, nor grudging labour, 
if only we could present to Parliament 
a permanent settlement of this pro- 
longed controversy. To this end we 
have freely considered the opinions ex- 
pressed and recorded by eminent soldiers 
in and out of office. These proposals are 
not merely the proposals of the War 
Office, but they have been carefully con- 
sidered item by item by the Committee 
of the Cabinet charged with National 
defence, and we bring them forward on 
our responsibility as the Government of 
the day. I have only one thing to add, 
Sir: we do not deprecate criticism; we 
are quite prepared, if necessary, to meet 
censure. We trust that Parliament will 
debate these questions to the full, but 
we trust also that, as the result of these 
discussions, Parliament will register a 
final decision upon them. It is impera- 
tively necessary, we hold, to arrest the 
tendency to denounce the whole military 
fabric, because some details of it are im- 
perfect. The result of these increases in 
placing our establishments on a proper 
basis, cannot be completely felt under a 
period of three years. You cannot carry 
out these changes, nor bring your regi- 
ments up to their efficiency, nor train 
your artillery within less than that 
period of time. I submit to the House 
that nothing could be more destructive 
of the best interests of the Army, and 
nothing more unjust to the executive who 
administer it, than that, for the whole of 
that period of three years, not merely 
those officials who are responsible to Par- 
liament—for that is the least part of it— 
but the military heads of the Army, those 
responsible men who would have to lead 
our troops in the event of war, should 
be exposed to the cross-fire of criticism 
and denunciation, which is unavoidable 
while every Army question is in the melt- 
ing-pot. Sir, so far as we are concerned, 
we have not come lightly before Parlia- 
ment on this matter. Our proposals are 
dictated by a profound conviction that 
they are essential to the national safety, 
and we look with confidence for an im- 
partial verdict upon them to the House 
of Commons. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE: I rise to move 


the following amendment— 
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“That no scheme for the re-organsation of 
the Army will be satisfactory which involves 
the sacrifice of one unit to secure the efficiency 
of any other.” 
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There was, Sir, a very curious 
difference between the first and the last 
part of the able speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman. In the last part of his speech 
he gave away the whole case of the War 
Office. I will ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to kindly give me his atten- 
tion for a moment, as I wish to refer to 
two remarkable speeches he has made. 
The last words of the right hon. Gentle 
man. the Under Secretary. alluded to the 
critics, the severest critics of the War 
Office, and appeared to charge those 
critics with saying- what has been best 
said in the most powerful manner on 
two occasions by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Under Secretary has 
vouched the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as being, on the whole, as a Member 
of the Cabinet, in agreement with the 
proposals that are here. made. But 
if the right hon. Gentleman can claim 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as being, 
as it were, in his collective capacity, satis- 
fied with these proposals, it is on the one 
hand an admission that the need for an 
absolute change of system has been estab- 
lished, and, on the other hand, a claim 
that the present proposals are the best way 
of mending that system. I see that one of 
the representatives of the War Office is 
attempting to throw a little doubt on 
that statement, but there is no doubt 
about it, and I am prepared, if necessary, 
to read the material portions of the 
speeches of the vnancellor of ;the Ex- 
chequer to the House, justifying to the 
full the language I have used. Now, I 
say there is an absolute difference be- 
tween the first part and the last part 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech. 
In the last part of his speech he alludes 
to those of us who, for years past, have 
advocated in similar language those re- 
forms which he is going to introduce ; 
but in the first part of his speech he 
seemed to attack some imaginary persons 
who have made criticisms of the system 


to which Army reformers in_ this 
House have never committed themselves. 
Now, Sir, I was relieved to find, 


after the right hon. Gentleman had e- 
fended the short service system so far es 
it exists—it does not exist to the degree 
which we would establish—that it was 
Lord Chelmsford. who was wanted in the 
House. I have never heard Lord Chelms- 
ford put forward as one of the reformers, 
and I cannot but think that the right 
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hon. Gentleman was trying to throw a 
certain amount of prejudice against 
those who had advocated Army reform 
in this House, by mixing them up with 
some gentlemen, who must be described 
as old fogeys, who are opposed to a par- 
ticular short service system. Now Lord 
Chelmsford was quoted by the right hon. 
Gentleman. It appears that Lord 
Chelmsford has been attacking 
the short service system, but 
our complaint always was, and is, that 
we have no true short service system at 
the present time. Many of us desire to 
introduce the three, or even two, years’ 
system as the system to be followed for 
the bulk of the Army of this country, for 
the whole of the troops at home, and the 
right hon. Gentleman himself knows as 
well as I do that it is the Indian diffi- 
culty which alone prevents a far wider 
application of the shortest system of ser- 
vice. Well, now, Sir, I see there are, at 
this present moment, proposals made to 
the House by the Government to further 
lengthen the service by further depart- 
ing from the true short service system. 
The bringing back of men from the 
Reserve is, in effect, a lengthening of ser 
vice, a diminution of the Reserve, and a 
departure from the system which the 
Under Secretary supports. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in the first part of his 
speech, denied the breakdown of the 
present system, which was admitted in 
the autumn by the Secretary of State 
himself, who used the word “break- 
down.” when he said that he would ex- 
amine the causes of such partial break- 
down as had occurred. The Under Secre- 
tary quoted Lord Wolseley as having 
rea-sured the country, and even the War 
Office, by telling them that they could 
despatch two Army Corps abroad. Cf 
course, when we remember that there 
are 80,000 men in the Reserve, some 
sort of Army Corps, putting aside the 
question of Cavalry and Artillery, to 
which I will presently refer, can be 
despatched at once. There is clothing 
and there are arms sufficient, but the twe 
Army Corps which would immediately be 
ready would not form an Army in the sense 
in which every other country possesses 
one. Two Army Corps! When it is 20 
Army Corps which this country pays for, 
something like 20 Army Corps, _ to- 
wards which large sums are contribut2d 
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by this House! There are men enough 
at home of one sort or another, including 
the Volunteers—upon whom £1,000,000 
a year is spent. Such is the normal cost 
of the excellent Swiss Army. Out of the 
men at home, if Cavalry and Artillery were 
provided, 20 Corps instead of two Corps 
might be made. Our complaint has 
always been that out of this enormous 
number of men the War Office has never 
been able to make an Army. The right 
hon. Gentleman attacked those who, he 
said, were going to win “ cheap applause” 
by making proposals with regard to 
keeping Reserve men in the ranks. We 
have never made any such proposals. 
We killed that proposal two years ago, 
when the Government carried it through 
the House of Lords, and made it to the 
House of Commons. And it is the Govern- 
ment who are making it once again at 
the present time. Another point which 
amazes us in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech is the conflict between his figures 
and the figures of the memorandum, and 
the figures which Answers recently given 
to Questions in the House, have  re- 
vealed. How is this conflict explained! 
How is it cleared up to-day? The 
Secretary of State in another place said 
that up to the present there had been no 
difficulty in keeping the Army full. Last 
year the House voted an increase of nearly 
8,000 men, of whom nearly 3,000 were to 
be raised in the year. But, although 
the cost of the Army has been increased, 
there has been no increase in its num- 
bers. On the Ist of January this year 
there were 131,823 men in the Reguiar 
Army, and on the Ist of January last 
year 132,626, so that there was a con- 
siderable falling-off in the year, although 
the increase had been voted and paid for 
by this House. When we try to reconcile 
these figures with the curious figures 
which are given in the memorandum, we 
fail to find the explanation, but it has 
been provided here to-night, when the 
right hon. Gentleman has explained that 
within the last month the Government 
have been most successful in bringing 
back Reserve men to the ranks, and so fill- 
ing up the numbers. That is a departure 
from the system ; it is no increase of the 
war numbers of the regular Army that 
you planned. We cannot but admit, 
in spite of the reassuring statement, that, 
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in the words used by the Secretary of 
State for War in the Recess, the re- 
cruiting has broken down. Now, Sir, 
there is another very curious fact to 
notice. In the last three years the cost 
of the Army has been considerably 
increased, and there has been an increase 
in numbers voted. Yet there has been a 
decrease, not only in the Militia, but also 
in the regular Army, and in the Army 
Reserve as well, during that period—an 
additional evidence of breakdown. The 
Government now come to the House with 
proposals which go a great deal farther 
in the direction of the reforms for which 
we have long been asking than did their 
makeshift proposals of last year. The 
question of how the House ought to re- 
ceive the proposals made, must depend 
on what is elicited in the course of the 
Debate. No reason has been given for 
the adoption of a three years’ term. It 
is no doubt a term adopted in several 
foreign armies, but it is longer than the 
term adopted in the German Army, and, 
considering the greater military aptitude 
of the races of which the United King- 
dom is composed—the greater military 
aptitude admitted by the Germans them- 
selves—I should have thought that the 
two years term, which is enough for the 
creation of the magnificent German Army, 
would be sufficient for our experimental 
service. The Secretary of State has said 
that the object in view is to initiate a 
system under which a soldier can try the 
military life without committing himself 
to it for good. That two years’ term 
would amount to that initiation, and 
would give the country a great Reserve. 
We talk about short service, and the 
Government accuse their opponents of 
trying to get rid of it, which is grotesque. 
We have never had ashort service system, 
for a seven years’ system, which becomes 
eight years when a man, as is usually the 
case, is discharged in India, is called 
long service by every other people. Our 
system is a hybrid system, too long 
for the home Army and for the Reserves ; 
too short fer the interests of India, and 
adopted against the wishes of the Indian 
Government. Now, this matter of India 
deserves attention. A question was asked 
here yesterday by one of the Members for 
Aberdeenshire, as to whether the Indian 
Government had been consulted, and as to 
the additional charge on India. I have 
discussed it with a high authority, who 
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tells me that the matter has been under 
discussion, although we were told nothing 
yesterday ; that’ the Indian Government 
will be forced to largely increased allow- 
ances, and that the ultimate cost of the 
proposed charges to India will be very 
large—£400,000, when they come fully 
into operation—and this just at a 
moment when the people of India can 
little afford that increase. As for the 
clear shilling a day, if it is to be indeed 
even now a clear shilling—the clear shil- 
ling of Agincourt, the right hon. Gentle- 
man told us—I doubt whether it will 
have much effect upon recruiting in rural 
districts—I am told by non-commissioned 
recruiting officers that the recruits think 
they get this sum at the present time. They 
are not now wilfully deceived by the Go- 
vernment ; they were at one time wil- 
fully deceived. I believe the late Mr. 
Fawcett, when he was Postmaster General, 
brought the system to an end by refusing 
to post up the War Office bill which con- 
tained promises which he had reason to 
think were untrue. However that might 
be, the point is that the men 
believed that the conditions were better 
than they are, and that it is not certain 
that the increase will bring the men. 
Moreover, the three years’ men are not 
to get the advantage of the increase of 
pay. The Government are proposing a 
plan under which men of the same full 
military age, enlisting together side by 
side in the same barracks, doing the same 
work, will get two different rates of pay. 
This is hardly trying the three years’ 
system under fair conditions. It has 
existed in the brigade of Guards, but then 
there has been no difference in the rates 
of pay, and the Government are basing 
themselves upon the success of the Guards’ 
example. It is all very well to pay boys 
as boys, in the phrase of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Belfast, adopted by the Secretary 
of State, but this is a case of under-pay- 
ing men of full age who are serving side 
by side with others better paid. It will 
be wise, I think, for the Government with 
regard to the men over 19, to revise their 
proposal, and to get the consent of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to pay all 
men at the same rate, including those 
who enlisted for three years’ service, 
whether they are proved to be over 19 
years of age or not. Is the three years’ 
proposal made with the bona-fide inten- 
tion of carrying it into effect on a large 
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scale? Or is it made to buy our votes, 
to get the support for the Government 
proposals of a certain school of Army re- 
formers, who, as I do, ask for short ser- 
vice at home and long service for the In- 
dian Garrisons. Now, Sir, we have not 
been told to what extent this elasticity of 
enlistment is going to be carried. 


*Mr. BRODRICK : I did not desire to 
conceal that from the House. As a 
matter of fact, we propose that 100 
men per battalion should be enlisted 
for three years’ service. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE: Well, I will 
say frankly that this satisfies me as a 
beginning, especially if the change 
should be accompanied by the same rate 
of pay for all men over 19, and if the 
Government avoid their present idea of 
putting on them a badge of inferiority 
which is not, I believe, really calculated 
to induce them to extend their ser- 
vice. Now, Sir, in the first portion of 
his speech the right hon. Gentleman 
defended the “arks of the covenant,” the 
territorial system, and linked battalions. 
The territorial system here can never be 
anything more than a sham so long as 
we have to provide for India and garrison 
coaling stations, and so long as the bat- 
talions are constantly moved about. Our 
territorial system is a bad copy of the 
German system, but in Germany the 
battalion, the brigade, division, corps, 
are all at home in the midst of their 
stores and of their Reserves. Here there 
is nothing of the kind, and our system 
is the system which broke down in 
France in 1870. The territorial regi- 
ment is hardly ever in its territorial 
district. The Reservist joining has to 
travel to find his equipment, and to find 
his battalion. Alone of all the Powers 
we have not, and we cannot have, any 
brigade, division, corps. Then, with 
regard to the linked battalion system, 
here again, it is India which causes the 
difficulty, as it causes every other diffi- 
culty of our system. And we, Sir, who 
belong to the advanced school of re- 
formers, believe that we shall never have 
a satisfactory Army, or a cheap Army, 
until we get rid of the Indian reliefs, 
and provide for India in a different 
fashion. The right hon. Gentleman is 
not so much departing from the system 
of linked battalions as trying to work it 
more smoothly, reverting to some of the 
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original ideas of Lord Cardwell. Well, 
now, of course, it is useless for us to 
ask the Government to throw the whole 
system into the melting pot. But let 
the House, if it opposes our views, fairly 
understand what those views are. What 
the most advanced school of military re 
formers in this country believe, is that 
you will never get a satisfactory Army 
at home until you get rid of your Indian 
reliefs, and put them on a better footing. 
The Government now propose a step 
which points in that direction, and which 
will make that. great change easier when 
we reach, as we shall reach, a still more 
complete breakdown of the old system. 
The Government are doing a good deal to 
meet our views, but there has been no 
exaggeration in our statements. No 
exaggeration has been alleged here to- 
night, but we are guilty perhaps of under- 
statement; we have called attention 
only to the condition of the battalions 
abroad? The late Secretary of State for 
War (Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman) 
told his constituents in Scotland that 
though the system wrecked our battalions 
at home, it provided magnificently for 
India, which was our chief need. Yes, 
for India; but how about South Africa? 
We know from a question which I re- 
cently put within these walls, the condi- 
tion in which battalions for South Africa 
go out. We treat the Cape and the 
Mediterranean as home stations, yet fever 
is dangerous in them to the boys, and at 
the Cape, at least, there are conditions in 
many instances which make it possible 
that at any moment the battalions sent. 
out may be called upon to fight. And 
yet the question I asked here the other 
day brought out the condition in which 
the Royal Berkshire sailed for South 
Africa in the Avoca last week. The 
Under Secretary told us that there were 
in that regiment between 400 and 500 
men with less than one year’s service— 
I did not ask about their age, because 
we know only what they choose to tell 
us—and of that number of men there 
were nearly 200 who were raw recruits, 
with less than six months’ service, with 
no knowledge of the rifle, which they 
hardly know how to handle, let alone 
shoot. That regiment went to South 
Africa in a condition disgraceful to the 
country which sent it out, and dishearten- 


ing to its commander, and to the officers 
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who have to do with it. This, of 
course, is a condition of affairs out of 
which, in easily conceivable circum- 
stances, disaster at any moment might 
arise. With regard to the condition of 
the units generally which are aimed at 
in my _ Resolution my hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Eve- 
sham and my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for South Glamorganshire 
will be able to give much informa- 
tion to the House. The Member for 
Glamorganshire has carefully examined 
every regiment of cavalry in the country. 
Two of us examined the case of every bat- 
talion of infantry in the country, and 
several of us are well acquainted with the 
condition of the artillery. The strongest 
case and the clearest case to make to a 
layman is the case of the artillery. Now, 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman has put 
me in a certain difficulty, because he has 
entirely given up in the frankest way the 
case of the artillery. He has absolutely 
admitted the whole of our case upon this 
point. He has given up, I say, the case 
of the artillery, and concedes the truth 
of everything we have said with regard 
to that branch of the service. But I 
fear that I must ask the House to con- 
sider that admission. Here is a War 
Office, which for generations has been 
trusted by the House of Commons, which 
has given it everything that it asked for. 
The Peace Party—and I speak more par- 
ticularly of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the Cockermouth Division—though 
they do not like it, would themselves 
admit that everything that the War 
Office chose to ask for they could have 
had at any moment. We have year by 
year made our statements with regard 
to the artillery to the House. Nobody 
believed a word we said, and it was only 
last year, when three batteries were sent 
out to the Cape, and when 20 batteries 
were wrecked in men and horses to pro- 
vide them, that the War Office at last 
admitted that we had all along been 
right. The Under Secretary now tells 
us that the scale adopted last year was 
too low—four guns for 1,000 men. Well, 
everybody who is acquainted with the 
subject knows that, and said that for 
years. They now adopt five guns per 
1,000 men. The actual proportion which 
exists in the French and German Armies 
is very nearly six. I have myself seen at 
manceuvres 127 batteries of Artillery 
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68 
with four corps. Trained horses, too, are 
essential to the efficiency of artillery. 
But they had been allowed to fall off in 
an extraordinary degree. In 1878 there 
were just over 6,000 trained horses in 
the artillery at home; in 1897 there 
were 4,276. In that period our effective 
artillery have so much decreased, but the 
regular Army has been increased. The 
Reserves have almost been brought into 
existence. The Volunteers have grown in 
efficiency in every other point. The 
artillery have fallen off. We have told 
the Government year after year that 
there is no artillery at all for the Militia 
or the Volunteers, and that without these 
those two services are not efficient. The 
right hon. Gentleman said last year that 
although the Militia had no artillery, the 
Volunteers had 180 guns, which were 
capable of manceuvring and fully mobile. 
I do not wish to use unparliamentary 
language about that statement. These 
are old 16-pounders, which are hardly 
seen by the regiments to which they are 
supposed to belong. There are occasion- 
ally horses hired for the occasion. It is 
ridiculous to contend that in a military 
sense these guns exist, and if we are to 
conceive the Volunteers ever repaying, 
with security to the country against 
panic, the million a year which is spent 
upon them it is essential that they 
should be provided with artillery, of 
which no trace exists. The three bat- 
teries which were sent last year to the 
Cape drew 272 horses from 20 other 
batteries, and drew 189 men, though, 
according to the Regulations, they should 
have drawn 27. The right hon. Gentle- 
man told us that we have a reserve of 
horses, but they are not horses trained 
to guns, and when the Government talk 
of suddenly putting two Army corps on 
board ship, fully equipped, it is only upon 
horses actually serving that they can 
depend, and not upon this horse reserve. 
Year after year we have brought forward 
this subject of the artillery. Mr. Stan- 
hope decreased the artillery. The Mem- 
ber for the Stirling Burghs came down 
and told us that he had good news for 
us, and was going to increase it, and the 
increase consisted of that demolition of 
its depdt which the Government deplore, 
and in their present proposals are going 
to upset. The present Government last 
year did almost worse, for they increased 
the artillery by a single battery, on the 
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pedantic ground that now they will have 
enough for three corps—corps which are 
imaginary in themselves—and enough 
upon a proportion which they this year 
admit to be wholly insufficient. The Go- 
vernment have told us nothing of their 
proposals with regard to the Horse 


Artillery. I gather from the Esti- 
mates that they are going to 
partially undo what Mr. Stanhope 


did, and to increase the Horse Artillery. 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman talks 
about the development of the Artillery. 
The plans he formed would require 8,000 
trained horses for the Artillery in time 
of war to be drawn from the Reserve. 
The trained horses of military at his 
disposal are exactly 2,000, which means 
that in time of war, in order to complete 
our Horse Artillery for service, we should 
have to draw three horses out of every 
four from our untrained Reserve. That 
is not a condition in which this country 
ought to be. It is proposed to increase 
the Artillery. Well, I hope they will be 
sufficiently provided with horses as to 
give us, at all events, something better 
than we get under this wretched sys- 
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of course, that is so; but they now have 
some 600 or 700 for each regiment, and 
keep up the strength of their regiments 
as they go into the field every day for 
ordinary * drill. We cannot drill satis- 
factorily under the present conditions. 
The system is an anomaly, and cannot 
be any real success. With regard to the 
proposals as to the Reserve, I will say 
only this: all will depend upon the way 
the system is managed which you are 
going to establish. There is the increase 
to the length of service which might pre- 
judice recruiting, and may undo some of 
the good which we hope will result from 
the new system. We shall have to carefully 
consider the details in the House. The 
cost of your proposals is known; 
the increase in efficiency which 
will be maintained is more a matter ot 
doubt than the cost. We do not yet 
know how much loan money we are spend- 
ing on the Army at the present time, 
and I will assume that it is equal only to 
that of past years. But it will be greatly 
exceeded because of the Military Works 
Bill which comes into force in the pre 
sent year. The accounts show an in- 
crease for the Army at home of nearly 
| £1,200,000, and an increase for the Army 


the large depéts, I hope in the course of |of India of £1,350,000, in addition to 


this Debate we shall have some informa- 
tion with regard to the number of trained 
horses which are proposed to be kept 
in reserve. In the case of the re-creation 
of these depéts, and as to the increase of 
the Horse Artillery, no statement appears 
in the memorandum, and I only gather 
that from a perusal of the Estimates 
which have been laid upon the Table. 
Well, as regards the Artillery, the whole 
question is given up. I now come to the 
Cavalry, the general question of which I 
will leave to the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for South Glamorganshire, but I 
will say this: that when I asked what 
was the number of horses in cavalry regi- 
ments on the new lower establishment, I 
was told it was 340. I do not believe 
that statement. I fancy it is fewer. 
But I would ask the MHouse to 
consider for a moment whether you can 
have cavalry training which is worthy ot 
the name under those conditions and in 
regiments of that sort where the full 
number of horses are not kept up. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that in 
the case of foreign cavalry the full num- 
ber of horses could not be kept up, and, 


the expenses of the war which is going 
on in India now, and in addition to all 
new expenses which may be thrown upon 
her during the present year. Now, the 
military expenses at home and in India 
will probably reach a sum of £41,000,000, 
and when you consider the military ex- 
penses of the British Empire, you have 
to add those of the Indian and Colonial 
Offices, and of the self-governing Colo- 
nies as well, and, in all probability, the 
cost will exceed £43,000,000. The Army 
expenses of the present year will be vastly 
greater than those of any other Power 
upon its defence, taking both their land 
and naval forces into consideration. The 
Power that finds itself next to us is 
France, which spends, without any in- 
crease, about £40,000,000 sterling upon 
its defence. Our expenses on land forces 
and fixed defence, without the Navy, will 
be about £43,000,000, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will ask, as he asked last 
year and the year before, whether we get 
a full return for our expenditure. Now, 
while there is this enormous cost, and 
while vast increase is taking place, we have 
had up to the present time a decrease in 
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numbers. On the Ist January 1897 the 
Army, Reserve, and Militia numbered 
nearly, 409,000. On the Ist January 
this year the numbers have fallen to 
404,000. Now the stationary condition 
of the Army is caused by the stationary 
condition of the recruits. The real ques- 
tion is whether the improved conditions 
of recruiting which you are going to 
offer to the men, and the elasticity of the 
new system which you are going to in- 
troduce, will enable you to tide 
along until such time as a measure some- 
what more revolutionary in its character, 
which some of us advocate, shall be 
necessary. Now, it is not the case that 
this increased expenditure is caused vy 
the extension of the British Empire, as 
is the opinion of some, because if you 
look at the recent extensions of the Em- 
pire you will find that no very great 
demand has been made upon the military 
authorities in connection with it. If you 
take the rest of the world outside India 
you will find there has been a decrease 
and not an increase for a good many years. 
At one time we had a large number of 
troops in Canada, and at another in 
Australia. At other times we had a 
large number of troops in New Zealand, 
Shanghai, Yokohama, and other places, 
where we have not now a single man. 
It is a mistake to suppose that 
the recent extension of our Empire 
has anything to do with this expendi- 
ture. No doubt we are looking forward 
to a time when we may have to go to 
war, which, in the opinion of some 
people, is the cause. But we shall never 
have a cheap Army and a good Army 
upon which we can draw in time of war 
until we can rid the home Army of the 
reliefs for India and the coaling stations. 
My right hon. Friend the late Secretary 
of State for War (Sir H. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman) has expressed an 
opinion which is shared by the Secretary 
of State for India and others who hold 
high office in the Army and the Navy, 
and I hope that by pegging away we shall 
gain some ground. It is that the Navy 
should garrison the coaling stations 
with Marines. On this occasion we 
gee some results, in the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman to-night, of our 
action in the past. In moving this Reso- 
lution, I merely say with regard to the 
largér question that I accept the state 
ments of the Government in the hope 
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that the elasticity which they have intro- 
duced may gradually produce the result 
which I anticipate myself may flow from 
it. 

*Mr. H. O. ARNOLD - FORSTER 
(Belfast, W.): I think I must 
respectfully tender my congratulations 
to the right hon. Gentleman who 
has addressed us to-night, upon the 
lucid manner and the good temper in 
which he has made the important state- 
ment which he has made. The first im- 
pression upon my mind, I confess, was 
that what we have been urging for so 
many years has now commended itself 
to the War Office, and has found expres- 
sion in the statement we have listened 
to to-night. I am, however, not so grate- 
ful perhaps as I ought to be, because I feel 
that these promised reforms of the War 
Office ought to have been performed years 
ago, and ought not now to be considered 
meritorious. I think they ought to be 
so entirely as a matter of course. I may 
perhaps be allowed to recapitulate them. 
I notice we have now conceded the three 
years’ system, and to a limited extent we 
have conceded free rations to the soldier, 
and we have had conceded the res- 
toration of the depots of Artillery, against 
the abolition of which we have long pro- 
tested. We have seen a large addition 
to the Artillery at least promised. ‘The 
reason given for that by the right hon. 
Gentleman does not meet the case; still, 
so far as it goes, we will not quarrel with 
it. _We welcome the abolition of deferred 
pay, and we welcome the information 
that the Militia will be employed abroad 
under certain circumstances. We are 
glad to see that the Cavalry scheme is, 
though not to be abolished, to a certain 
extent is to be modified, and we are glad 
to see there is to be a rearrangement in 
the War Office, which I certainly trust 
will produce the fortunate consequences 
which the right hon. Gentleman believes 
it will. But first impressions are not 
always the safest, and we must take the 
facts as we find them. Now, there is one 
fact which no one more than myself de- 
plores, and that is that military officers 
who are on active service are practically 
debarred from taking part in_ this 
controversy, and they cannot give us their 
assistance upon the point. Therefore it 
devolves on persons like myself to do what 
we can, and to voice so far as we can 
the views of the officers serving in the 
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Army so far as we know them. Now, I 
have made it my duty during the last 
ten years of my life, to see as much as I 
could with my own eyes and to learn as 
much as I could from both officers and 
men as to what their views were, and I 
presume to state those views. I am try- 
ing faithfully to represent the views of a 
large body of officers of all branches of 
the Service. Ithink enough has been said 
in the House to-night to enable the House 
to take a very impartial view of this 
matter. We have heard the right hon. 
Gentleman to-night who represents this 
great public Department, but we must 
remember that the War Office has in this 
matter a tradition which is not to be dis- 
regarded, not to be forgotten. It is not 
an intellectual creation which goes its 
way with a fixed purpose in view, and 
able to disregard the interruptions or 
cavils of outsiders. We have already had 
some intimation of that to-night. We 
have already learned that the dictum of 
the War Office is sometimes fallible, and 
I do want to press upon the right hon. 
Gentleman, who has spoken in the mode- 
rate and lucid way that he has, that he 
must remember that we have in years 
past been asked to accept certain conclu- 
sions as the deliberate opinion of the War 
Office, and we were told then almost in 
the same words, on the same grounds, 
and possibly by the same authority, as we 
have been told year after year, that we 
were to accept them as something essen- 
tial to the welfare of the Army.. We 
have been told that the term of service 
ought to be six years, and we have 
seen six, seven, eight, twelve, and three 
all tried in succession. We have seen 
them tried alternatively and simulta- 
neously, and to every one of those 
periods of service we have been asked to 
give our approval. We are now told that 
the Artillery is to be increased by a certain 
number of men and guns, and that that 
will solve the question of the Artillery. 
We can all remember when Infantry 
soldiers were being I might almost 
say “kicked,” out of the battalions, 
and were being forced, by hook or by 
crook, into the Reserve. That is what 
we have to expect. Now, there is an- 
other matter. Nothing particular has 
taken place in the interval excepting that 
the system has gone on, as a matter of 
course, and has failed, and now, by hook 
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bring back men into the Infantry batta- 
lions at any cost, in order to make up the 
deficit that exists. I notice the conces- 
sion with regard to deferred pay. In this 
matter of the abolition of deferred pay, 
we were told that, in the last few weeks, 
it was so important an institution to the 
Army that the question of its retention 
had been referred to no less than 
40,000 men, and the War Office told 
us that 32,000 men out of the 40,000 had 
given their opinion in its favour, and we 
were told to accept that as conclusive. 
We did not accept that as conclusive. 
But it is worth noting that that was the 
one proposal in which the opinion of the 
rank and file has been asked, and their 
opinion has been absolutely disregarded. 
Now, Sir, we have been told at different 
times that we had four Army Corps, one 
Army Corps, two Army Corps, no Army 
Corps. I have listened to the statement 
of the Secretary to the War Office, but I 
want to know what about the eight Army 
Corps which were in the Army list for 
years? Four of the Army Corps never 
had any existence at all. The fashion 
used to be, three years ago, to say we had 
no Army Corps at all, but we had certain 
Divisions which could be mobilised in a 
foreign war. Well, we hear these things. 
We hear also that there is to be a re 
arrangement in the War Office, which I 
trust will produce all the fortunate con- 
sequences hoped for by the right hon. 
Gentleman. I believe that the views 
which I hold are the views of a large 
majority of the officers in all branches of 
the Service; but it should not be for- 
gotten that in these matters the War 
Office has a tradition. The Department 
is not a great intellectual creation which 
goes on its way steadily to a certain goal, 
and I ask hon. Members, when they are 
asked to accept certain conclusions as the 
deliberate view of the War Office, to re- 
member that the same authority had, in 
past years, asked them to accept as gos- 
pel a vast number of other propositions 
which have now to be abandoned. I ap- 
peal to the House to look at these pro- 
posals in the light of common sense. 
Sometimes hon. Members have the im- 
pression that these matters are too tech- 
nical for them, and that, therefore, they 
need not give that attention to them 
which they give to other matters. I do 
not think the matters I am speaking of 
are technical at all, because we can all 
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judge of them on their merits. I listened 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s statement 
with regard to the depéts, and I observe 
the concession which he has made; and 
with regard to that concession, I sincerely 
trust that it will have the effect which 
he desires; but I cannot accept the rea- 
sons which he has put before this House 
with great emphasis in support of his 
opinion. I should like him to make it 
clear, because there is confusion in the 
mind of the public with regard to linked 
battalions and the depét system. The 
right hon. Gentleman has crystallised 
the opinion of a section of this House in 
the Amendment which he has put upon 
the Paper, and has drawn attention to 
what is the crucial point of our Army 
organisation, and that is the use of one 
unit, whether it be a battalion or a bat- 
tery, for reinforcement. The battalions 
have nothing to complain of by the mere 
fact that they are linked together—they 
never see anything of each other. But, 
Sir, the use of the linked battalions is 
most unfortunate. It is a thing which 
must commend itself to the common sense 
of any hon. Member. The length of ser- 
vice of our soldiers is seven or eight 
years. The one organisation which is at 
the bottom of all our Army is the regi- 
mental system. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has attempted so much that he might 
attempt a little more; for I say that to 
keep the regimental feeling alive. ought 
to be to him, and to every one who has 
the love of the Army at heart, a serious 
and sacred duty. A man goes to enlist, 
and goes to the depét—and remember 
that the whole array of these depéts costs 
£700,000. He stays there and learns his 
duties. Just as he has learnt them, and 
has began to understand and appreciate 
the system, and to know his officers and 
comrades, he is sent to the home batta- 
lions, where he learns the same thing 
over again. He begins absolutely at the 
beginning, and learns the same things 
over again. Then, when he has stayed 
there long enough to know his officers, he 
is transferred to another regiment abroad. 
There he takes up with a different set of 
officers. And what then happens, and 
has happened over and over again? Why, 
this: that in three years’ time the foreign 
battalion comes back, and he, being a 
recently-joined man, a third change takes 
place, and he finds himself once more 
associated with his old battalion. Well, 
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Sir, it is undesirable that I should further 
waste my time, and the time of the 
House, in arguing over it. The right 
hon. Gentleman says that it is absolutely 
out of the question to get rid of it, and 
he told us that in order to get rid of it 
you must substitute for it depdts, which 
would be enormously expensive and which 
would involve the addition of 30,000 men 
to the Army. I believe that to be a 
delusive conclusion arrived at by 
people who do not desire to see a rea- 
sonable system put into force. And here 
I would say one word about what the 
right hon. Gentleman said as to the char- 
acter of the recruits joing at the depots. 
He told us that men trained in the depéts 
are inferior as soldiers to men trained in 
the Army. That was said in the 
presence of officers of the Guards, 
and I should like to ask those officers, 
or an officer of the Navy, whether 
they would assent to the proposition 
that recruits for the Guards and the 
Marines were inferior in physique, in 
courage, or in any soldier-like or sailor- 
like quality. You may have good de 
pots, and you may have bad depots, but 
a properly organised one will turn out 
as good men as were wanted or would 
ever be got. The right hon. Gentleman 
said you must keep your man at the 
depot two years. You have got to send 
him to India, and therefore you musi 
keep him at the depdt two years, and 
consequently it is enormously expensive. 
We have to contemplate the position 
which is to be created in all these re- 
engagements, and we shall then have no 
difficulty in engaging men of 19 and up- 
wards. It is only by putting men in the 
regiment in which he is going to serve 
the remainder of his time that you can 
really give effect to the regimental feel- 
ing that exists; and nothing is more dis- 
liked by officers and men than this 
changing about. I do not admit that 
it is impossible so to organise the depdt 
system that the results which have be2n 
obtained in the Guards and Royal 
Marines can be obtained in the 
Line regiments. The territorial sys- 
tem need not be interfered with 
in such a system as this. I thank 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Forest of Dean for bringing in 
this Resolution, and calling the attention 
of the House to the matter. I think 
this depét system is convenient for the 
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Infantry. It is admitted that it is 
expedient for the Artillery, and is 
to be restored, I imagine, practically 
in its entirety before very long 
for the Cavalry. The right hon. Gentle- 
man tells us that the recruiting 
difficulty would, in his opinion, be met 
by the measures which he has suggested, 
and he tells us that by the addition of 
80 men per day to the existing bat- 
talions the drain upon the battalions 
at home would be met. I think, how- 
ever, that is a great deal too sanguine. 
I do not want to chop figures with the 
right hon. Gentleman, but I should like 
to refer to one or two very obvious 
figures which I think there can be ne 
doubt about, because they are taken from 
the same source of information as the 
right hon. Gentleman has at his disposal 
himself. Take the case of the 2nd Bat- 
talion of the Berkshire Regiment, the 
66th. I find that in September of last 
year the Berkshire Regiment, after 
deducting men of under 20 years of age 
and taking off the men in their last year 
of service, which were 35, and after 
despatching the drafts and allowing a 
deduction of 10 per cent. for invalids, 
would require 842 men to bring 
it up to its war strength of 1,040 
men—842 wanted for the Reserve. 
Then take the 89th Regiment—the 2nd 
Royal Fusiliers—671 men would be re- 
quired to bring that up to its full war 
strength. The 18th—the 2nd Battalion 
Somersetshire—requires 800 men, and 
the 91st requires 847 men. These are 
very serious figures, and I do not think 
it can be met satisfactorily by any drafts 
from the Reserve into the battalions. 
The right hon. Gentleman has affirmed 
that the numbers of Reserve men would 
be very excessive—that they would 
swamp the battalions. The right hon. 
Gentleman has spoken about my having 
made a sweeping statement in the pre- 
sence of several of the foreign military 
Attachés, but I was not in any way re- 
sponsible for the company I had the 
honour of addressing. I may say that 
on that occasion there were four 
gentlemen representing the War Office 
present, all of whom spoke. Therefore 
my withers are still unwrung, and I do 
not think that any rebuke is due to me 
for anything that took place on that 
occasion. I said that the Infantry 
battalions would be swamped by men. 
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The right hon. Gentleman has told 
us that the Infantry at home would 
require more than 50 per cent. of their 
men. He told us that in the Artillery 
until these reforms took place, over 60 
per cent. of the batteries would have tu 
be made up from the Reserve. 


*Mr. BRODRICK : 
ferred to was— 


The remark I re- 


“Our batteries were without men and horses, 
our Cavalry regiments were in much the same 
condition, and to fill up the Line battalions we 
should have to swallow up the Reserve, 
and men would have to be shovelled in from 
God knows where.” 


*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: That is 
precisely my point, and I think that I 
have absolutely proved that I was right. 
You will have trouble with these 
men. You will get men from the 
Reserve, and you will be shovelling 
these men into the Line battalions. 
There will be no nucleus whatever 
of the battalion; and, so far from 
the Reserve being adequate, I find that, 
after taking the necessary deductions 
of the whole of the battalions in the 
manner which I have already explained, 
there will be 48,000 men required from 
the Army Infantry Reserve. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: My hon. Friend has 
fallen into the error of deducting men 
that do not come into consideration for 
war purposes. 


*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: The right 
hon. Gentleman is entirely mistaken. 
I have not done anything of the 
kind, and therefore I must adhere 
to the statement I have made, but 
I do not desire to dwell longer on the 
figures of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, for, as he has admitted the 
case which I desire to establish, I 
do not think it is necessary to go 
further in that direction. We are told 
that we are to have an extra 3d. a day 
given to the men—that will be a very 
good thing, but I do not believe that that 
will really meet the case. I do not be- 
lieve that we shall ever get a proper 
flow of recruits until we can give a 
career to the soldier, and I do not see that 
this 3d. a day is giving that to him. The 
real thing would be to give him some- 
thing to look forward to, after his first 
three, four, five, or six years of military 
service. At present I cannot see that 
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there will be a very large number of 
men who will have any career open to 
them at all. What will happen? 5,090 
men from the Reserve will be taken 
for the Army. A battalion of some 
300 will be mobilised for service abroad, 
and there will be 500 or 600 Reservists 
coming in from every battalion in the 
British Army ; there will be an accumula- 
tion of men absolutely strangers to each 
other, and all I can say is, that the 
experience of everyone is that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for young non-commis- 
sioned officers to maintain discipline in 
regiments filled up from the Reserve. 
It will be practically impossible if you 
have 500 or 600 men brought from a 
large number of different battalions. In 
regard to the employment of boys, I 
wish that the right hon. Gentleman could 
have told us a little more. I do not 
understand this question of the employ- 
ment of boys of the age of 19, at a 
lower rate of wage than was received by 
the men with whom they were side by 
side. In the Navy boys are kept till 
they are 18 as boys and paid as boys, 
and I believe you will have to come to 
this in the Army. You will have to 
get boys as boys, and pay them as such, 
but I cannot reconcile myself to the idea 
of a man of 19 being taken into the 
Army, and being on terms of inferiority 
with men with whom he is working. 
In the Navy the plan is totally different ; 
each man there is earning his extra 
emolument by some effective service 
which he has rendered, and there is no 
discontent, or only in very rare cases. 
With regard to the three or four bat- 
talion regiments, I do not see what 
advantage is to be gained by them. I 
have not yet been made aware of any 
advantage. At the present moment, one 
of these regiments has three battalions 
abroad, and I have actually known cases 
of men going through four battalions 
during the course of their service. 
I should like to say one word with re 
gard to the Cavalry. I ask the House 
to look very carefully, whether we ought 
not to ask for a modification of the Sec 
retary of State’s decision. I believe I am 
right in saying that there is not a single 
officer commanding a Cavalry regiment in 
this country who desires to see the sys- 
tem continued. Cavalry regiments are 
peculiar in their constitution. Every 


Cavalry man thinks he is a better man 
Mr. Arnold-Forster. 
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than the man of any other regiment, 
and if he does not he is not worth having. 
Men enlist in these regiments because 
their fathers or brothers have served 
before them, or because they have read 
of the feats of arms accomplished by a 
particular regiment. Now, what has been 
done? By what I consider a very serious 
breach of the Army Act, in letter but 
not in spirit, men are being enlisted for 
whole groups of Cavalry regiments. The 
Army Act is perfectly explicit on this 
matter. It says that a man shall not 
be transferred from one corps to another 
after the first three months without his 
own consent ; but nowagroup of Cavalry 
regiments is formed and called a corps. 
A corps is defined as a territorial regi- 
ment. These groups of eight or nine 
Cavalry regiments are not territorial regi- 
ments, nor organised regiments. There 
is no intention of organising them. I 
know cases where men have been so dis- 
gusted with the idea of transference from 
one Cavalry regiment to another that 
they declined to remain longer in the 
Service, or absolutely refused to enter it 
at all. Although the right hon. Gentle- 
man says he will do all in his power 
to mitigate this evil, it will still exist in 
the case of 50 per cent. of the men who 
enlist in Cavalry regiments. It is a dis 
advantage to an unskilled debater to have 
to grasp within a very short time the 
whole of the meaning and the whole of 
the bearing of the very full and very in- 
teresting statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman; but the impression left on 
my mind—and I have been for many 
years interested in military matters— 
is one of qualified satisfaction with what 
has been stated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. I very strongly feel that all who 
care for the Army ought to exercise their 
power, in order to get the authorities 
still further to modify this plan of draft- 
ing men from regiment to regiment. 
With regard to the concessions made in 
the matters of recruiting and terms of 
service, it is too soon to say what effect 
they will have in strengthening the Army. 
I am not so sanguine as the right hon. 
Gentleman appears to be. I do not think 
that in the whole of his speech he got 
quite near enough to what is at the 
bottom of the whole matter—namely, 
the feelings of the individual soldier, and 
the effect of those feelings on recruiting. 
I am in entire accord with the right hon. 
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Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean that the Army difficulty will never 
be thoroughly met until the Army is 
divided into two classes—men who are 
enlisted for long service at home and 
abroad, representing long service men, 
and men who are enlisted solely for home 
service, representing three years’ service 
men. I believe that men of the class 
whom we all want to see in the Army 
will not go into the Army unless some- 
thing is held out to them more certain 
and more attractive than what is con- 
tained in the proposals laid before the 
House by the right hon. Gentleman to- 
night. At any rate, those who did right 
in bringing questions of Army Reform 
before the Secretary of State for War 
have not laboured in vain. I have here 
a record of what were my convictions 
some five years ago. Among the items 
we considered as being desirable and 
necessary no less than 25—some large 
and some small, some important and 
some unimportant—have commended 
themselves to the judgment of the War 
Office and the Secretary of State for War, 
and that, I think, is a record with which 
we may be satisfied. Of course, many of 
the 25 concessions are details, but the 
whole military question is made up of 
details affecting the soldier. I congratu- 
late the right hon. Gentleman on the way 
in which he has presented this matter, 
and thank him for the very large con- 
cessions he has made. 


*CotoneL C. W. LONG (Worcester, 
Evesham): The Service Members of 
this House will greatly appreciate 
the statement which has been made, 
because the proposals which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary for War has put forward con- 
tain convincing proof of the truth and of 
the wisdom of a certain letter addressed 
last year by them to Lord Salisbury. The 
terms of this Resolution must appear to 
many Members of this House who are 
not soldiers as rather curious. Who 
would organise their forces so that one 
unit must be sacrificed to produce the 
efficiency of another unit? Yet that 
is exactly what has been going on 
for many years under certain circum- 
stances, which the peculiar conditions of 
our Empire are sure to reproduce again 
and again. As has already been said, the 
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case has been given away as far as the 
Royal Artillery is concerned. The three 
batteries which had to go to the Cape 
last year certainly reduced a number of 
other batteries to mere skeletons. It does 
not answer the position to say that these 
skeletons in the case of a great war could 
have been made up to their full war 
strength by means of Reservists, because 
though you may with safety largely in- 
crease and raise to war strength an 
efficient battery, if you strip a bat- 
tery of all the men who are fit 
for active service, and make up its 
complete strength by Reserve men who 
have never seen the officers or non-com- 
missioned officers, who do not know each 
other, and are not acquainted with the 
new pattern guns, which, perhaps, have 
been issued to the battery, it would re- 
quire three or four months’ hard work 
to make that battery fit for active ser- 
vice. Turning from that to the Infantry, 
you have the case of the Berkshire Regi- 
ment. But I do not think it necessary 
to go into details of individual battalions, 
because the system has broken down on 
the first principles on which it is 
based, namely, the having the same 
number of units at home as abroad. 
I dare say I shall be told that we now 
have a Government which is earnestly 
endeavouring to put right the various 
faults and failures which the last 28 
years have shown to exist in the system. 
Well, Sir, I very gladly recognise that 
fact. We have got a Government which 
is most anxious to perfect our military 
machinery, but we have to consider what 
the proposals are which they put for- 
ward, and how far they will deal with 
the various difficulties. The first proposal 
is to meet the difficulty of making the 
home battalions efficient for small wars. 
The right hon. Gentleman told us that 
they proposed to induce 5,000 
Reservists, by giving them extra pay, 
to come back to the Colours dur- 
ing their first year. This is very 
much better than the present  sys- 
tem of taking them from other battalions 
and making them inefficient. But put 
ting aside the increased difficulty of get- 
ting employment in civil life for these 
5,000 men, we have to face the fact that 
you will have a battalion hurried on 
active service, filled up with a number of 
men who do not know each other, and 
who do not know their officers, and it 
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appears to me that this entirely loses 
sight of what we call esprit de corps. I 
am quite aware that this old-fashioned 
virtue is at a considerable discount with 
a number of very distinguished officers, 
but, as a matter of fact, men are not like 
machinery, and the real fighting force 
of any unit can be very justly gauged 
by the cohesion and mutual confidence 
which exists between the various indi- 
viduals which compose it. There is no 
doubt that is what makes a well-drilled 
fighting unit, and I have often thought 
that Abu Klea and Majuba Hill would 
have told a very different story if our 
forces had been composed of definite 


battalions. Now, Sir, the next pro- 
posal is to render the home bat 
talions more efficient, and that pro- 
posal is to add 80 men to their 
establishments. Well, Sir, of course, 
the larger the unit the better it 
will stand any strain for drafts, 


but I shall be inclined to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he could not 
see his way to urge that that increase of 
80 men shall be men of over seven 
years of service. It appears to me that 
if he could bring this about from the 
present Reserve by some inducement, or 
by inducing other men to extend their 
service, the home battalions would be 
found more prepared to meet the strain 
of the immediate future, and would be 
altogether more efficient. That is, per- 
haps, his intention, but I do not think 
that he said so. Then the next point is 
that he proposes to raise six more bat- 
talions and new depdéts 600 strong for 
those regiments who have both battalions 
abroad. This, of course, reduces any 
difficulty which may arise from drafts 
to make up the service battalions, 
but it all depends, it entirely stands 


or falls upon whether he can _ get 
recruits or not. He proposes to get 
extra recruits by increasing, prac- 


tically increasing the pay of the soldiers, 
and then he proposes also to abolish 
deferred pay, with a view to increasing 
the chances of re-engaging them, which, 
of course, will reduce the number of re- 
cruits required, while, on the other hand, 
it will prevent so many men going to 
the Reserve, both of which, however, will 
be very likely balanced by the three-years 
men, who will send more men to the 
Reserve. The proposals also recog- 
nise boy service ; and it is possible that 
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they will be successful ; but, as a matter 
of fact, a great many people think that, 
as far as that is concerned, the actual 
pay will not weigh so very much with 
the recruit when he comes to enlist, and 
from my experience that is so. 
At the same time, it may be fairly 
argued, if you make a _ soldier more 
content when he is in the Service, 
if when he is on furlough and when he 
leaves the Service he speaks well of it, 
you will encourage recruiting in the class 
from which you are now drawing. But 
if you want to go further and tap a 
fresh strata of society, and get a higher 
and better class of recruits as regards 
morality and education, your present in- 
crease of pay will not do it, and, as the 
hon. Member for Belfast pointed 
out, you must make the Army a profes- 
sion, you must make it worth a 
man’s while to come into it and recog- 
nise it as such, and make a soldier feel 
that when he retires he will, according 
to the time he has served, either have 
& pension or a certainty of civil em- 
ployment. Now, passing from the In- 
fantry to the Artillery, first of all— 
although having been many years in the 
Artillery service I have some sentiment 
towards the regiment as a whole—I 
cannot but accept with pleasure what I 
always advocated, the breaking up of 
the Artillery into smaller units. The 
proposal to increase the Artillery to five 
guns per 1,000 is no doubt rising to 
modern views. Germany, in 1870, had 
guns in the field to the number of some- 
thing over four and a half per 1,000 
bayonets, and from their experience in 
that campaign they have now made it 
five and a half. The increase to five 
recognises modern views. We are to 
have 15 batteries of four guns each, 
which are to be raised in the course 
of three years. I wonder whether the 
right hon. Gentleman has considered how, 
in case of mobilisation, he is going to 
get Reservists to fill up these batteries, 
and bring them to their full working 
strength. We have at the present 
moment just sufficient to make good our 
present batteries, and if you are going 
to have 15 batteries more you will re- 
quire very many more Reservists, and 
I would almost urge upon the right hon. 
Gentleman that it would be an advantage 
if he could, for a certain time, at all 
events, raise a certain number of his 
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four-gun to six-gun batteries and in- 
crease his men, and so pass more men to 
the Reserve. It is somewhat the same 
with the horses. The *buses of London 
are very well horsed, no doubt, but these 
horses would not do very well in the 
team of a gun. I have too often 
seen men killed by a faulty horse, 
and a badly horsed battery would be 
very seriously affected in its efficiency 
on active service. It is to be hoped that 
the extension of the horse and field 
batteries to 1,500 men will very 
largely assist the efficiency of our battery 
depot, which, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself has said, are far from what 
they ought to be, but it will entirely de- 
pend upon how he arranges the details of 
his depéts. If the men are only to be 
put through a certain amount of march- 
ing drill it will do no good except so 
far as it will develop the hali-grown re- 
cruits in the gymnasium; but if he is 
going to provide them with adequate 
guns and horses there is no reason why, 
in eight months, he should not work his 
recruits up to a point where they will be 
very efficient in much of the work of the 
Service battery, although they will not, of 
course, be finished gunners or drivers. 
But I would impress upon him, if 
I may, that one of the most important 
parts of the horse artillery or the field 
battery driver recruits’ instruction is 
riding drill, and I would ask that there 
shall be no false economy in the number 
of horses. If you want to push the men 
on quickly in horse or field artillery 
batteries, the recruits ought to ride 
every day. A horse can only do a 
certain amount of work, and I speak as 
one who knows, when I say that you 
ought to have at least one-third as many 
horses at the depdts as you have mounted 
men. Whether they be horse or 
field batteries, that is the very least 
that will work efficiently, and it will take 
very good horse management to make 
that number suffice. Personally, having 
listened to the statement, I must say 
that I am much pleased at the right hon. 
Gentleman’s proposals. I cannot help 
feeling that those who put down this 
Resolution were by his own statement 
thoroughly justified in so doing, and 1 
think that to a certain extent, if he is 
successful in carrying out what he pr>- 
poses, he will have met the demand. In 
fact, I myself should have thought the 
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Government could very well afford to 
accept this Resolution, which only says 
that ought to be done which they them- 
selves have said they are most anxious 
to do. 


*Sm CHARLES DILKE: I believe that 

the Debate could best be carried on if 
this Resolution were negatived and the 
discussion taken on the main question. 
I will consent to the Resolution being 
negatived. 


The Resolution was put and negatived. 


Lorv ALWYNE COMPTON (Biggles- 
wade): I suppose no more difficult sub- 
ject than this question has been brought 
before Parliament for some considerable 
time, and I also think the public mind, 
and military as well, has been aroused, 
as is illustrated by the mass of corre- 
spondence which within the last few 
months has appeared in the Press. I 
would say first that I give the hon. 
Gentleman full credit that he has a 
genuine desire to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the Question. On the 
other side, we have the statement of 
the representative of the War Office who 
has taken up a position from the very 
first of official optimism. I suppose we 
may look upon one picture or upon the 
other, but the point which struck me 
is this: that, as far as the right hon. 
Gentleman has written or spoken, it 18 
clear that he has absolutely adduced no 
new facts. These are changes which 
have been before various Committees 
and the public generally for some con- 
siderable time, and, so far as the Under 
Secretary for the War Office is con- 
cerned, the position he has taken up now 
is exactly the same as he took up in the 
Wantage Commission of 1892. He was 
the official who was placed on that 
Board, and I do not now for the momeut 
say that the result of their labours was 
right or wrong; for this simple reason 
it should be hailed with satisfaction, that 
for the first time for very many years 
a Cabinet Minister at the head of this 
great Department has shown great in- 
terest and close sympathy with the re- 
quirements of the Army. He has dis- 
associated himself with that official opti- 
mism, and he has clearly pointed out 
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that the system itself is open to criti- 
cism, and that there are certain i:n- 
provements which can be made. And, 
Sir, if I may go further than that, I 
would say that the speech which the 
Secretary of State for War delivered, 
which I read with great pleasure, was 
the first light which was thrown upon 
this controversy ; and I will go further 
and say that I hailed with satisfaction 
the very clear and lucid speech made 
by my right hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for War, and I will 
gladly welcome the proposals he has 
made. Now, what are our national re- 
quirements? It has always struck me, 
if I may criticise from my humble point 
of view, that the State has for the last 
thirty years endeavoured to copy other 
nations ; and with regard to our require- 
ments, it seems that other nations are 
vastly different to ours. Germany is the 
nation selected to copy. The German 
army comprises some three millions of 
men, and they have, practically speak- 
ing, very small Colonial possessions. 
Germany cannot help us. The German 
system produces an army of 3,000,000 
men, trained and equipped for war, and 
for service in the German colonies. 
France claims to possess 3,500,000 men 
trained for war, besides the 19th Army 
Corps permanently in North Africa, and 
four regiments of marine infantry in the 
Colonies. Austria, with no colonies or 
foreign possessions, maintains an army of 
22,000. Italy can mobilise 8,000 men 
trained for war, and three battalions only 
abroad. As for England, if you look at 
the Army Estimates, you will see that 
India takes 73,000 men of all ranks, and 
the Colonies and Egypt 44,000, a total 
of 117,000 men, and with approximately 
another 117,000 at home, you have a 
grand total of 234,000. Now, the 
primary object of our military system is 
to maintain an army suited for service 
abroad. In peace time the system must 
provide garrisons for India and the 
Colonial stations. In war time it must 
be possible to reinforce any portion of 
the Empire, or to dispatch rapidly expe- 
ditionary forces in any direction. Now 
it seems to me that, if we are to have 
an organisation worthy of the name, fit 
to meet the conditions I have stated, and 
to make good the wastage due to war 
and climate, we must consider once and 
for all whether the present organisation 
Lord Alwyne Compton. 
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under which the War Office is carried 
on makes that possible. I am one of 
those who believe in the linked battalion 
system. I have been a believer in it 
from the first, for I think that, as things 
are at present, it is the only efficient 
system under which it is possible to feed 
our Army abroad. It has been said 
that, on the question whether the linked 
battalion system is a good one or a bad 
one, it is impossible to state what the 
feelings of the Army generally are. That 
seems a most inaccurate statement, be- 
cause, from the very first, on this particu- 
lar question, the statements of the 
highest military authorities are fresh in 
the mind. Lord Wolseley has spoken in 
the clearest terms. He said— 


“The Home Army ought to be the nursery 
for the Army abroad.” 


Sir Evelyn Wood is another high mili- 
tary authority, who has expressed his 
views in the clearest manner. He said— 


“The present system is, on the whole, the 
most satisfactory solution of a very difficult 
problem, and is infinitely superior to any sys- 
tem of depéts. Many officers advocate a re- 
turn to the depét system, but they are not 
satisfactory training schools. I feel certain, 
with all its disadvantages, it is better for the 
Empire that the home battalions should feed 
their linked battalions while abroad. Every 
General who has studied the thing at all, be- 
lieves that the linked battalion system has 
been our salvation.” 


When this matter was brought before 
the Wantage Committee in 1892, full 
evidence was taken on this point, and, as 
the result of their deliberations, the 
Wantage Committee unanimously re- 
ported that the advantages of the system 
of regimental training for men destined 
for India over the alternative and far 
more expensive system of depéts can 
hardly be over-estimated. The Com- 
mittee have no hesitation in expressing 
their belief that the double battalion 
system is not only the most economical, 
but also the best machinery that can at 
present be devised for furnishing the 
foreign drafts and effecting the reliefs. 
After reading these statements of high 
authorities, all of which have been made 
public. I say that the accusation that 
the military authorities have not had an 
opportunity of expressing their views 
very strongly is without foundation. On 
the question of the Reserve I wish to say 
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only a few words. The ideal organisa- 
tion is that we should have an Army, and 
behind that Army that there should be a 
Reserve, and that that Reserve should be 
trained in the ranks. It has been said 
that there is a large reserve in our Militia 
and Volunteer forces. But the highest of 
military authorities have said over and 
over again, with regard to the Reserve, 
both for small wars and for large wars, 
that it should be trained in the 
ranks. Lord Wolseley, Sir Redvers 
Buller, Sir Evelyn Wood, and other au- 
thorities have spoken with great clear- 
ness on this question. Sir, I am quite 
aware that in the public mind a feeling 
exists as to whether this Reserve is a 
sham or a real Reserve ; whether it exists 
on paper, or whether, if ever called upon, 
it will make its appearance. On that 
point I quote the opinions of high mili- 
tary authorities. The Duke of Cambridge 
said— 


“The Reserve called out in 1882 behaved 
most admirably, and we were surprised how 
little they had lost.” 


Lord Wolseley said— 


“Tt was said originally that the Reserve 
would only be a paper Army, but it turned out 
—to the astonishment of those who had made 
this assertion—to be quite the reverse. We 
have always found the Reserve very efficient 
when turned out. It was surprising how 
quickly the Reservists, when called out, settled 
in the ranks, and the good feeling with which 
they did settle down astonished the command- 
ing officers.” 


Sir Redvers Buller says— 


“Our Reserve is in a very efficient state. 
Last year we called up 15,000 men, and all 
were accounted for except 129. That was a 
surprise tome. The calling out of the Reserve 
has always been satisfactory. On no occasion 
has the deficiency ever amounted to 7 per cent. I 
am quite satisfied that it is working well, and 
I emphatically differ from the opinion that it 
is merely a paper Army.” 


Sir, I do not make these quotations 
merely to counteract what has been said 
against the Reserve, but because I believe 
the public should know that these state- 
ments have been made by high military 
authorities. I should like to say two or 
three words with regard to the War 
Office. I am afraid I have no kindly 
feeling towards that distinguished body 
of men, my reason being their action to- 
ward: the Brigade of Guards last year. 
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I would only say, in connection with tl.at 
subject, that, having just returned from 
Gibraltar, I am now more than ever con- 
vinced that it was a mistake to send the 
Guards there. I believe that in the end 
their efficiency will suffer. I found, as 
I said last year, that the fatigues were 
tiresome, that the entire Guards were 
heavy, and I saw some Guardsmen break- 
ing stones on the road. The efficient 
training of the young. soldiers is abso- 
lutely impossible in consequence of the 
cramped training ground. I do not wish 
to labour that point, and only refer to 
it as an instance of War Office misman- 
agement. Sir, it occurs to me that, if 
the War Officials have been working on 
the wrong lines for years, they are suffer- 
ing the severest of punishments in the 
loss of public confidence. Conscription 
has been mentioned, but, Sir, it appears 
to me that as long as the policy of the 
nation is, as it is at present, conscription 
in any shape or form will not be possible. 
My own strong feeling on that subject 
is, that our voluntary system has not been 
carried far enough. I believe myself 
that there is a national military spirit 
latent in people of this country, the 
sources of which have not yet been fully 
tapped by the voluntary system. As an 
example of that, we have only to recollect 
how the Volunteer force was called into 
existence, and how, during the last 38 
years, it has been increasing in strength 
and efficiency from year to year, and that 
it is at its efficiency at the present mo- 
ment. Only a few years ago, seven years 
I think, another sign of this latent mili- 
tary spirit was shown among working- 
class boys by the formation of the insti- 
tution known as the Boys’ Brigade. It 
was started by the Church Schools, and 
now, I believe, numbers something like 
15,000 boys in its ranks, who are more 
or less trained in a soldierly fashion. The 
public schools also have their Volunteer 
regiments, who, by some arrangement, 
go into camp; and two years ago 
some 1,600 boys went to Aldershot for a 
time, and received some training. This 
proves what I say, that there is a military 
spirit latent in this nation which has not 
yet been fully tapped. A Reserve trained 
in the ranks is, of course, absolutely 
necessary for our military organisation. 
We have also the Volunteers, and 30,000 
Militia, but I believe that, if the occasion 
arose, we could get another 30,000 men 
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‘to fill the ranks of our Army. In the 
Volunteers we have another reserve to be 
called upon if occasion demands. My 
impression is, that the last thing which 
this country will ever consent to is con- 
scription in any shape or form. 


The Army 


On the return of Mr. Speaker, after 
the usual interval, 


*Captain JOHN SINCLAIR (Forfar) : 
It seems to me the right hon. Gentleman 
who has spoken on this subject just now 
has somehow failed in his object. It is 
very easy to criticise any large establish- 
ment such as the Army of a country. 
The hon. Member for the Forest of Dean 
and the hon. Member for Belfast are 
identified prominently with the criti- 
cism brought forward to-night, but 
I say they have suggested no clear 
and distinct alternative which they 
wish to introduce as a_ substitute 
for the system that they have 
condemned root and branch. I think 
that I and the Members of this House 
would be much more able to compare the 
comparative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the present system if there were 
proper suggestions put forward to com- 
pare with the present system of our 
Army establishment. I  animadvert 
upon one thing which I think the hon. 
Member for Belfast has advocated—long 
service. I believe he is advocating a 
system which, on account of its failure, 
has been condemned and given up, not 
only in our own country, but also by 
every foreign country, and to my min@ 
it is utterly hopeless as a possible system 
to meet our Army requirements. I do not 
wish to put forward a proposition as to 
long or short service, but, as a matter of 
fact, [think it may be fairly stated that 
short service has given us a better Army 
than ever we had before. Iam anxious to 
do anything Ican to remove the erroneous 
impression which prevails that short ser- 
vice has failed, and it would be unfortu- 
nate if I omitted to make it clear in the 
course of this Debate that this system 
of enlistment we now have, speaking 
broadly, is practically the only system 
open to us. I am sure there is great 
confusion in the public mind as to what 
all this fuss about the Army means. 
The general idea is that short service 
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has failed. I am one of those who would 
do anything to remove that impression. 
As a matter of fact, the system of enlist- 
ment we have now, speaking broadly, 
is the only system open to us. To my 
mind, the hon. Member for West Belfast 
has attributed the slowness of the country 
to accept or institute Army reform to the 
wrong source. He has blamed the War 
Office, but I do not know exactly what he 
means when he uses the words, “Some 


entity called the War Office.” The 
War Office is, of course, able to 
defend itself. The right hon. Mem- 


ber for the Forest of Dean and the hon. 
Member for West Belfast, in a very bad 
manner, attacked what they call the War 
Office “entity.” The right hon. Mem- 
ber for the Forest of Dean said: Is it not 
outrageous that we should have such a 
state of things as this in the War 
Office? Perhaps we are the best 
judges of that. I should like to 
ask this question: I wonder how 
many times the Cabinet has refused the 
requests of the Secretary of State for 
War, and how many proposals of Army 
reform it has been necessary to sacrifice 
in view of the more urgent necessities 
of the country. The real reason why we 
have not had Army reform is that public 
opinion has been apathetic on the sub- 
ject, and I could point to extracts and 
statements in leading papers within the 
last: three or four years where it appears 
they allowed an opinion to be expressed 
that, as a matter of fact, we did not 
particularly want an Army; but what 
we did want was a Navy. Any 
one who has studied this question 
for the last 12 years would say that, con- 
currently with increasing the Navy and 
increasing our possessions abroad, it is 
absolutely necessary that we should in- 
crease our Army to protect our har- 
bours, forts, etc., and it is evident that we 
ought to be satisfied as to this necessity 
for increasing our Army. In my humble 
judgment, the blame should not be laid 
upon any particular department or on 
any particular advisers, civil or military, 
but I do think we ought to attribute it 
to the real source, and that is that the 
public have not realised until very lately 
what our needs have been. There is one 
other point I should like to allude to, 
and that is this: it is said we have not 
got our money’s worth. Well, that state- 
ment was brought forward and supported 
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by great authorities, but, on the other 
hand, I should like to point out that there 
is not a single suggestion dealing with 
the Army laid before the House, either 
now or in past Debates. which I have 
had the honour of listening to, which 
does not involve greater outlay and 
greater expense, whether we get our 
money’s worth or not, or whether the 
suggestion as to the Indian Army be 
carried out, or whether it be an apt sug- 
gestion or otherwise as to having large 
depéts such as mentioned by the hon. 
Member for Biggleswade. Whether it is 
that or any other suggestion, it all 
means increased expense, and I put it 
to the House whether that is not 
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a strong ground for assuming that 
we have now got a system which, 
as far as we can see, is, at any 


rate, more economical than any other 
system which has yet been brought for- 
ward by the right hon. Baronet who 
compared our Army with Armies abroad. 
Well, when one bears in mind the rela- 
tive cost of our Army and of Armies 
abroad, one is obliged to remind the 
House that it is suggested that we sacri- 
fice some of the best years of a man’s 
life, which are taken away from civil pur- 
suits and devcted to the service of 
his country. My own hope is, after 
what we have learned from the right 
hon. Gentleman to-night, that the 
system we have got in this country 
may really now have a fairer chance 
than it has had during the past 
few years. As a matter of fact, two 
complaints are made against it. On the 
one hand, it is said that the machinery 
has broken down, and on the other 
hand that it does not give us enough 
men, and that our Army is not large 
enough. We must deal with those two 
questions separately. We may arrange 


to increase our Army, but that 
is a separate question. I must 
apologise for mentioning the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the 


Forest of Dean so often in his absence, 
but I only want to recall to the hon. 
Member what he said when he was talk- 
ing about our responsibilities abroad. 
He said it is quite a mistake to say that 
our responsibilities abroad have increased, 
and that it is due to our responsibilities 
elsewhere that this breakdown has oc- 
curred. He said: Is it not the case that 
all our garrisons have been withdrawn 
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from Canada, the Australian Colonies, 
and so on. I should like to point out 
that, as a matter of fact, the withdrawal 
of these garrisons was the accompani- 
ment of this system, which was one of 
the systems employed to reduce the ex- 
penditure. It is the policy of concen- 
trating, as far as possible, all our highly 
trained troops at home, and encouraging 
our self-governing Colonies to defend 
themselves, and to look after their home 
defence. The right hon. Member for the 
Forest of Dean has alluded to this fact 
to show the great elasticity which our 
present system should have because those 
liabilities have been taken away within 
the last few years. We know that our 
responsibilities have increased, such as 
in Africa and .other parts of the world, 
in which we have troops, and which it 
was impossible to foresee when this short 
service system was introduced. These 
are a few of the causes of the strain 
which has been put upon the system. 
I may be allowed to say one or two words 
on one or two points of vital reform. 
I should like, by the way, to mention 
what I think is another difficulty of Army 
administration in this country, which the 
right hon. Gentleman himself pointed 
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out. I think there are signs of 
reforms in what the right hon. 
Gentleman has denounced to-night. 


If I may say so, I should like to 
congratulate him on the departure 
from the present regulations which he 
has announced. I need not run over 
them. To military men especially, I 
may be allowed to say that these sugges- 
tions show an endeavour, on the part of 
the War Office, to meet the views of 
cavalry officers, to try to meet their sus- 
ceptibilities which have been so recently 
disturbed. Then we have had mentioned 
the three years’ men, and also decentrali- 
sation. Then we have the question of 
the extra 3d. for groceries. It really 
may be hoped that a general measure in 
this respect will be introduced. Speak- 
ing for myself, I must say that, in spite 
of all that has been said, I am not sure 
that the Government will meet with their 
reward in conceding this extra 3d. Of 
course, I imagine it will be much simpler 
to do away with all those small entries 
which come under grocery allowance ; 
but I doubt very much _ whether 
we shall, by this 3d. given to the soldier, 
make any large inrush of any new class 
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of recruits. The hon. Member who sat 
down last spoke of the hopeless career 
of the soldier. I believe it is true to 
say that we are attracting an entirely 
new class of men to the Army. Sup- 
posing that to be the case, this 
3d. does not take us very far on 
the road if we depart from the class 
of men which now _ supplies the 
great body of recruits for the Army. If 
we are going to look beyond the present 
class of recruits, then I think there is 
no alternative but to compete with organ- 
ised labour in the county—~.e., to com- 
pete with the artisan who now lives on 
25s. a week, or to compete with the man 
who prefers to be a policeman, or with 
the man who prefers to marry and settle 
down. Such a competition is not con- 
templated at all. We are dealing simply 
with the class from which at present we 
draw our recruits, which must be a 
limited number, bearing a more or less 
constant relative proportion to the whole 
of the population of the community. 
That is the class from which the Govern- 
ment will look for recruits. Assuming 
that point, this 3d. allowance seems to 
me a little bit of unnecessary extrava- 
gance on the part of the Government. 
‘Then with regard to the abolition of tke 
deduction of deferred pay, I believe 
this also to be a doubtful benefit. I 
should like at this point to say how glad 
I am that the Government have found 
means to provide increased employment 
for the Reserves and discharged soldiers. 
Now, Sir, I have taken some pains to 
watch this question both as adjutant 
and since I left the Army, and I 
have been in constant contact with a 
man who has left the service, and I be- 
lieve that this question of the want of 
employment for discharged soldiers 
has been immensely exaggerated, and so 
far as my personal knowledge goes men 
of good character have no difficulty in 
getting employment. The large propor- 
tion of men who leave the Army have 
not the least difficulty in getting employ- 
ment. I know that myself from the en- 
deavours and operations of voluntary 
societies which exist for this purpose. I 
find as an invariable rule, with a little 
patience, there is no difficulty in getting 
employment for any men such as hon. 
Members themselves would be willing to 
employ. I admit to the full that there 
are men for whom it is difficult to find a 
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situation, but I am not going to genera- 
lise or be too definite upon the point, 
but my impression is that the difficulty 
is very largely exaggerated, and I do not 
think we have arrived at the best way 
of dealing with the matter. With regard 
to deferred pay, to which the right hon. 
Gentleman alluded, the great proportion 
of men find this a benefit. There is an- 
other indirect reason which discourages 
me from approving altogether the aboli- 
tion of deferred pay, viz., that if any- 
thing it militates against men going into 
the Reserve. It rather inclines them to 
continue with the colours. As to the em- 
ployment of soldiers, I am glad that the 
War Office has been able to secure 
further openings for these men, 
but I cannot help thinking that 
we must not go too far in _ this 
direction, or we shall be acting unfairly 
towards the civil population. We shall 
be going in the direction of allowing a 
military caste to claim a right to these 
appointments, and therefore we shall be 
throwing the responsibility where we 
ought not. My impression is that while men 
are in the Army we should do something 
to fit them for employment in civil life 
afterwards. I believe it is quite possible. 
The experiment has been tried in various 
parts of the country, and we should do 
all in our power to encourage men to 
qualify for employment in civil life, and 
we should hold out to them the 
opportunity of going into civil life 
whenever they are fitted to do so. 
Well, perhaps I may say one word upon 
the question to which the hon. Mem- 
ber who last sat down alluded—the 
latent military spirit of the population ; 
and I cannot help believing that in times 
to come it may be possible for the Govern- 
ment to rely more than it does at pre 
sent upon it. I do not see why we 
should not have Militia schemes or plans 
based more closely upon the requirements 
of the country than they are at present. 
I know perfectly well that local 
peculiarities, circumstances, and _ char- 
acteristics have, more or less governed 
these matters in the country; but 
I cannot help thinking that by ap- 
pealing to public spirit we may be able 
to induce the people to give up these 
predilections, to a certain extent, and by 
that means we may be able to get a 
more perfect scheme than is at present 
possible for the defence of the country. 
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Coons, A. LOCKWOOD (Essex, Ep- 
ping): My right hon. Friend has scored 
a distinct success, for two reasons: first, 
for the extremely clear and lucid manner 
in which he has explained the matter to 
us, but more certainly because of the 
goodness of his scheme ; secondly, because 
for the first time the Secretary of State 
for War has followed our maxim of elicit- 
ing public opinion. He has opened his 
ears to public opinion, and he has crystal- 
lised it, and he has rejected that which 
he did not consider good for the Army, 
and he has produced a scheme which, I 
think, satisfies both the soldiers and 
civilians in this House. The goodness of 
the scheme is shown by the way it has 
been received. We thought that the De- 
bate would have lasted much longer than 
it has done, but the considerations offered 
by my right hon. Friend in the Govern- 
ment have proved so grateful to the 
Army and this House that few can find 
anything to say against them. My right 


hon. Friend, in his speech, again alluded 
to the question of the Reserve, and he 


emphasised certain portions of his ex- 
planation by telling us what the Reserve 


was for. I think it is the general 
opinion of the public that the service 
needs the Reserve; that the Reserve is 


of the greatest use, because the Army 
could not do without it. It is no use in 
these days to compare our Army with 
what it was in the time of Wellington or 
at the date of the Crimea, and I think 
we all recognise that the Reserve is the 
backbone of the Army. The right hon. 
Gentleman used a phrase to the effect 
that the Reserve is made for the Army, 
and not the Army for the Reserve. That 
was a point which the public had recog- 
nised for some time, but this is the first 
time that we have heard it recognised by 
official lips. We have also heard for the 
first time of the strain upon the batta- 
lions. The public has been aware of 
that strain for a long time past. They 
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discovery of that weakness, as they have 
by that confession practically admitted 
the allegations made by the public. As 
regards the linked battalions, I confess 
there are many of us who view them with 
disfavour, but I do recognise the truth 
and correctness of what has been said by 
my right hon. Friend this evening. We 
have not heard anywhere, and I have not 
seen in the public Press, any suggestion 
of any system which may take the place 
of the present ; and, opposed as I am to 
linked battalions, I am powerless before 
the facts and figures which he has pro- 
duced. My right hon. Friend condemned 
in severe terms the system of depdts. I 
cannot make out why. I do not think 
it has been successfully or conclusively 
proved that the depédts should be so uni- 
versally condemned. It worked very well 
in the past, and at the present time works 
fairly well at Caterham in connection with 
the Household Brigade; and I trust the 
opinion of any one man, however good 
a soldier he may be, will not be taken as 
a reason for condemning a system which 
certainly has many advantages. After 
all, these objections to depdts which are 
put forward are in very uncertain 
terms ; but you admit the principle, and 
you are going to try the depdts on a new 
system. With regard to the regimental 
names or numbers, I confess I am old- 
fashioned enough to regret that the 
Government has not seen its way to go 
back to the old regimental numbers. A 
retrograde step is not always good, but I 
believe that this would have given great 
satisfaction in the Army. One remem- 
bers, in the Crimea, that a serious effect 
was created by a regiment being called 
by its official name instead of its num- 
ber. The regulations as regards the 
Cavalry are, I understand, to be miti- 
gated, and I hope that will meet the 
views of Cavalry officers who have ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction at the method of 
recruiting by brigades. Hon. Members 
of this House have said for some time 
that you would get recruits if you abo- 
lished , that, deferred -:pay system. Mili- 


have endeavoured to point ‘out: to theits-y classes are alse doing their best to 
officials that the battalions atikéme sad;discuver some plan which will give them 


abroad are not so strong as they should 
be. Now, for the first ’time, my right 


hon. Friend confesses that: tie batcalions’ 
abroad show lamentable weakness. and I 
think the public inthiscase aré justified: 
in blaming the Government for the’ non- | 
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a moro effective supply of forces, but I 
supoose ‘the ‘Sérvice Cchimissioners will 
exercise the same terrors in the way of 
examinations tl-en-as they do at the pre- 
‘sent time. '. My vight hon. Friend, in the 
commencement of his speech about the 
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War Office, said the organisation of the 
Army was so complicated. So it is, but 
who made it so? The organisation of 
armies abroad is never complained of as 
being so extraordinarily complicated, and 
I see no reason why we should deal 
more in complication than any other 
service. My right hon. Friend also 
referred to the reduction of the medical 
doctors in the Army. It strikes me very 
forcibly that the doctors are going to 
reduce themselves, and I should be glad 
to hear, in the course of the Debates 
following on the various Votes, what 
measures, if any, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have taken in order to supply the 
serious want of medical doctors in the 
Army at the present time. The various) 
reforms that have been foreshadowed by | 
my right hon. Friend the Under Secre-| 
tary of State for War will be gratefully | 
received by the Army, which, I think I] 
may say, will be astonished at the breadth | 
of those proposals, and the way in which} 
they have been given to the Army. The | 
Army generally will recognise the efforts | 
of Her Majesty’s Government, I am pecr-| 
fectly certain ; and I am sure hon. Mem 
bers of this House, who from time to | 
time have endeavoured to press these 
views upon the Government, will greatly | 
appreciate and recognise the efforts that | 
have been made to meet them. 

*Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead): On 
reading this memorandum, I very much 
regret to find in it a clause 
I think for a 
of the recruits do not 
join the Army. I am speaking now | 
as an old Volunteer officer. I find from | 
this memorandum that there is a de-| 
crease of 13,000 men, that of the old | 
Volunteers the number of efficients is 
4,145, against 5,300 last year. That is | 
a sad state of things, and I ask the | 
Under Secretary for War what is the | 
reason of it. I have a great number of | 
Volunteers in my employ, and, being an 
old Volunteer officer; { ask them ‘why | 
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own town—many of those Volunteers ars 
working-men, earning 20s., 25s., and some 
30s. a week, and you call them out 
for camp duty and never pay them 
a penny for that time. You pay 
the Militia, but you do not pay the 
Volunteers, the slightest allowance, and 
we have to keep their situations open for 
them until they come back. It is not 
fair to the Volunteers, who give their 
nights and Saturday afternoons to make 
themselves efficient, not to pay them for 
their lost time. It is a mere matter 
of commerce, and you will get the men 
if you pay them well. The soldiers >f 
Cromwell’s army had three times the 
pay that Tommy Atkins has to-day, and 
he had 80,000 men in the field; and 
where was the War Office then? All 
you have to do is to come to this House 
and say we want a first-class Army, and 
set down the amount of money you 
require, and you will get it. If vou want 
soldiers, you must pay them. But I ap- 
peal to the right hon. Gentleman to in- 


icrease his Vote, so as to enable him to 


give the volunteers such amount of pay 


'as will be equivalent to the loss of time 


which is entailed by their voluntary sev- 
vice and cessation from their ordinary 
employment when doing camp duty. 


Str A. ACLAND-HOOD (Wellington, 
Somerset): I think my hon. Friend, who 
has just spoken, has rather overlooked 


the fact that, although Cromwell’s 


troopers were paid higher wages, they 


had to pay a great deal more than would 


‘make up the difference between their 


pay and that of our soldiers of to-day. 


| My hon. and gallant Friend was correct in 


saying that in this Debate we were per- 
fectly overwhelmed by the very clear state- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman has 
made to-night, and, as an old soldier, I 
have to thank him for the Measures of 
reform which he has given us, and which 
we receive with gratitude. I regret that 
so strong, a Secretary for War and so 


they leave the Volunteer forces, auc? [| Strong. a War Office was not able to go 
think the responsibility. for it.rests upon | further, and give us a system with some 
the War Office: 1 donot thiak.ihey do | fiiahty avout ik. I wish to detain the 
their duty by tne Voluntzer forces on }House for, very few moments, but I 
many points. They call,ont the Volun- | wish to ask one or two questions. With 
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three years will not receive the full shil- 
ling a day, and no man will receive 
the extra 3d. a day until he reaches the 
age of 19. I should like to ask my right 
hon. Friend if Guards who enlisted for 
three years, or seven years, under the 
age of 19 will get the shilling a day in 
future. If they do not, I am afraid there 
will be some difficulty in raising the 
extra number of men required for the 
Guards. Another question is this: We 
have been told by the Commander-in- 
Chief that we are in a position to mobi- 
lise two Army Corps at very short 
notice. I am afraid some of us in this 
House are somewhat sceptical as to that 
mobilisation. Now what I would sug- 
vest is that, instead of spending the 
money which we shall spend on the 
manoeuvres this year, we should spend 
it in mobilising these two Army Corps ; 
that we should certainly have the arms 
out and the stores out, and mobilise in 
the completest possible manner, and I 
am quite certain that such a course, in 
the long run, would be to the benefit of 
the Government and the country. 
The Commander-in-Chief has said that 
two Army Corps would be mobilised in a 
few days. It is to be hoped that the 
success of that experiment will justify 
the Government in what they are now 
doing. My hon. Friend has spoken just 
now about doing away with deferred pay. 
I have found, as an adjutant, that all the 
best men left the Colours on purpose to 
get this deferred pay. What was the re 
sult?) The object of deferred pay was to 
give the men some start in civil life, but 
the result was that a man had probably 
borrowed money from some Jew, and 
when he got the remainder he went and 
got drunk! That was neither good for 
the man nor the Service at large. 
I am very glad that the Secretary of 
War had the courage to do away with 
deferred pay. As regards the Militia, 
we might have heard something more 
about it. The state of the Militia de- 
mands the very serious attention of the 
Government. I think, also, that further 
steps might be taken to make our 
Infantry regiments more territorial than 
they are now. One other point I will 
touch upon—and it is an important one 
—TI refer to the question of the new 
battalions which the Government pro- 
pose to raise. I should like to know 


where these battalions are to come from. 
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Of course, no one expects consistency 
from the occupants on the Front Bench, 
and not much consistency from the 
occupants of the Back Bench, but I 
would like to point out to my right 
hon. Friend the language he used last 
year. He said— 


“By sending out three guard battalions, we 
are avoiding the necessity of raising six line 
battalions, and by doing that we avoid the 
necessity of raising and of expending £200,000 
permanently. We also avoid the initial ex- 
penditure, which would raise our requirements 
for military works from £5,500,000 to 
£6,000,000. That is not all, because you could 
not be sure of getting the number of line 
recruits you want, unless you grant an increase 
of pay. If you gave threepence a day extra 
pay, I do not think that that would have the 
least effect on recruiting, and yet threepence a 
day would add nearly a million sterling to the 
apnual estimates. Therefore you are asking 
us to embark on a very dangerous and difficult 
operation if you call on us to substitute for our 
present proposals the much greater proposals 
which find force with so many of my friends.” 


Speaking on the 23rd July last year, he 
said— 


“It was not at all clear that they would get 
the men on present terms. To add to the 
present rate of pay was an easy thing to talk 
about, but it was doubtful if any small addition 
would get the men, while it was certain that 
« considerable increase of rate would mean a 
very considerable charge. Threepence a day 
would not be certain to secure a better or more 
numerous class of men.” 


Now, Sir, that is my right hon. Friend’s 
view last year. We are entitled to ask 
on what grounds he bases his present 
hopes. I thank the House for the kind 
manner in which it has listened to me, 
and I sincerely trust that the proposals 
the Government have brought forward 
will do all that the Government anti- 
cipate. 

*Dr. R. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I am glad we are beginning 
to emerge from the fog created by the 
discussion in the public Press. Whether 
it is that the right hon. Gentleman, and 
those with whom he acts, have levelled 
themselves up to be in a line with their 
critics, or, however it comes about, I think 
we who have got to pay the money, we 
who are the taxpayers, are beginning to 
settle down with a greater feeling of 
satisfaction that we are getting more 
value for that money. Possibly, after 
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all, we may have two Army Corps, and 


perhaps we are not quite so bad as 
we are painted. I must say I do not 
concur with my Friend the hon. Mem- 
ber for Forfarshire with regard to free 
rations. From the point of view of the 
honourable understanding with the re 
cruit—which, I think, has been broken 
—it is very important that he should 
now get his groceries paid for him. It 
is very important that these necessary 
articles of diet should now be supplied 
to him free of cost; and, although it is 
perhaps hopeless, I would ask whether 
it is not possible to do something to 
bridge over the dietetic chasm which 
takes place between the dinner of the 
soldier—12.30 on the one day—and his 
breakfast on the following morning, a 
period which, alas! is too often covered 
by drink and other excesses, which have 
a worse effect on him with an empty 
stomach than they would have if he had 
a full one. The difficulty is almost an 
insuperable one, though, perhaps, the 
ingenuity my right hon. Friend has 
shown on many other occasions may 
do something to bridge over this chasm. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Essex 
referred to the Army Medical Depart- 
ment. He made some rather mysterious 
observations about reductions in that 
department. I hope my right hon. 
Friend will give us some information on 
that point, and I also hope that he 
will take an early opportunity of im- 
parting to the House the scheme which 
the War Office is known to be consider- 
ing now with reference to the future 
of the Army Medical Department. The 
Medical Service has now practically 
been boycotted. It is impossible 
now to get good men. The _ Ser- 
vice is below its full strength, and 
there is a deadlock. I do not want to 
press my right hon. Friend unduly. I 
had ‘the honour of introducing to the War 
Minister an influential deputation of a 
medical character to ask for certain con- 
cessions well known to this House, which 
I have often stated before. They asked the 
noble Marquess that the Army Medical 
Department should have a definite corps, 
and definite ranks in that corps, and we 
were able to assure the noble Marquess 
that if that were carried out, a free, full, 
and satisfactory flow of medical candi- 
dates would once more return to that now 
unfortunate service. I do not ask my 


Dr. Farquharson. 
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right hon. Friend to give me an answer 
at present. I hope he will take an early 
opportunity of telling us what he is in- 
tending to do. 


*Mr. A. M. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye): I concur in the congratula- 
tions which have been bestowed on 
the right hon. Gentleman, and, 
therefore, I say nothing upon the 
subject I was inclined to enter into— 
namely, the extreme suddenness of the 
enthusiasm for Army reform which has 
characterised the Press, the public, and 
the Government. My excuse for ventur- 
ing to mention it would have been that 
I called prominent attention to Army 
reform in my last election address to my 
constituents. The Government had, no 
doubt, difficulties in connection with the 
management of linked battalions. I be- 
lieve probably those who are most en- 
amoured of the system of linked bat- 
talions were originally deceived by the 
extreme symmetry of the arrangement. 
But that symmetry lends itself more to 
the manipulators of the Army on paper, 
who are to be found at the War Office, 
than to the commanders of armies in the 


field, and I believe that to them this very 
symmetry might prove a _— great 
snare. I have always thought, on 


the other hand, that my hon. Friend the 
Member for Belfast, to whom we are so 
greatly indebted in connection with this 
question, and to whom the country also 
is greatly indebted, has rather mistaken 
the shadow for the substance when he has 
made such a reactionary proposal as re- 
turning to the numbers of the regiments. 
My hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Essex advocated the same change just 
now. We expect reactionary changes 
from these Benches, but not from the 
Member for Belfast. On the other hand, 
in connection with the Cavalry, in regard 
to which I can speak from experience, I 
am sure it would be deplorable if any 
attempt to imitate the linked battalion 
system should be persisted in. In the 
case of the Infantry, there is a new terri- 
torial esprit de corps, which to a great 
extent takes the place of the old senti- 
ment about the numbers. In _ the 
Cavalry, however, there is nothing cor- 
responding to territorial sentiment, and 
if they are deprived of their pride in 
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connection with the number of their 
particular regiments, all they hold most 
sacred is taken from them, and nothing 
given in its place. I will not dwell on 
the question of linked battalions further 
than to say that the more I consider it, in 
spite of the unpopularity of that view— 
and I know we are in a minority—the 
more I am convinced of the soundness 
of the views of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Forest of Dean. I 
believe, with him, that we shall some 
day have to face the necessity of a 
Voluntary Army, with a long term of 
enlistment, raised for service in India 
and the Colonies, and another Army, with 
a very short term of enlistment, raised 
for service at home. I am glad that in 
the course of this Debate the Militia has 
come in for a share of attention. I be- 
lieve the more people consider the mili- 
tary proposals from a national point of 
view the more will they become con- 
vinced of the great value and inherent 
capabilities of the old constitutional 
force. I do not at all agree with my 
noble Friend who sits for a Division of 
Bedfordshire, who was speaking on the 
subject just now; and I believe the im- 
portance of keeping the Militia up to its 
full strength is so great that we ought 
not to hesitate to employ all legal and 
all constitutional means in order to do 
so. The noble Lord spoke with horror 
of the idea of having recourse to any 
compulsion in this matter, but I am 
bound to say the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for War showed a 
much more open mind on this point 
when, speaking in another place the 
other day, he said— 


“T am not going to tell your Lordships that 
in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government 
is is impossible to look forward to the time 
when, in some shape or other, this country 
will not be driven to resort to compulsory 
service.” 


No one would advocate compulsory ser- 
vice in the sense in which it is under- 
stood abroad; still, we cannot too often 
remind our countrymen that this old lia- 
bility to serve in the Militia does exist, 
and that we may have to have recourse to 
it in a given state of affairs. In all these 
proposals that are made the real weak 
point appears to me to lie in the 
simple question: Where the men are to 
«ome from? I do not think my right 
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hon. Friend, in his otherwise lucid state- 
ment, went candidly into that important 
question. I should like very much to 
ascertain from him, or from some other 
Member of the Government, what is 
really passing in their minds; and what 
body of men it is that they are really 
relying upon to supply the tremen- 
dous demand they are making, which 
varies from 9,000 to 16,000 and even to 
25,000 men, according to the needs of 
particular newspapers for making start- 
ling announcements. I am afraid that 
if we really heard the truth we should 
find that they are relying on a large pro- 
portion of Reservists returning to the 
Colours in consequence of their not being 
required to return their deferred pay, 
and through the difficulty they have 
found in obtaining civil employment ; 
and I ask anyone in this House whether 
it is not extremely dangerous to count 
this army of Reserve men practically a 
second time. Indeed, I am afraid that 
this inducement to come back from the 
Reserve to the Colours may persuade a 
certain number of men to leave the 
Colours according to the old arrangement, 
simply in order to return to the Colours 
according to the new arrangement. 
I do not know whether this has been an- 
ticipated, and whether there may not be 
some difficulty in obviating the danger. 
To return to the question of how to ob- 
tain these men. I have often complained 
in this House of the great want of 
originality which appears to exist in the 
minds of tke authorities as to finding 
new sources to tap for a supply of re- 
cruits. I do not think the idea ought 
to be abandoned of trying to induce a 
superior class of man to enter the Army. 
I am sure that there is a great deal of 
available material at hand—a large num- 
ber of men of splendid physique, whose 
only crime is that they have nothing to 
do, that they are idle, that they cannot 
pass examination. And yet such men 
are surely not useless. I believe if there 
were corps set apart for them they would 


be found to be excellent men, and I do’ 


not think the difficulties which exist 
would prove insuperable. But, Sir, re- 
turning to the inducements it is pro- 


posed to offer to soldiers under the old: 
asking . the. 


system, I cannot help 
Government whether they will not now 
give some consideration to a Report 
which I had the honour of drafting my- 
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self, a few years ago, on the eivil em- 
ployment of retired soldiers and sailors. 
To the best of my belief it has never re- 
ceived any attention until very re 
cently. Sir, it is instructive to note that 
this Select Committee of ours was as- 
sembled for the purpose of inquiring 
why nothing had been done in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of another 
Select Committee which had sat in 1876- 
1877. It is very pathetic to read that 
this Select Committee of 20 years ago 
or more finished their recommendation 
by saying— 


“We cesire to express an earnest hope that 
the recommendations which have been made 
should be taken into consideration by the De- 
partments concerned with as little delay as 
possible.” 


But as nothing whatever was done I 
need not read any further. But I may 
trouble the House with one of the con- 
cluding paragraphs of the Report which 
I had the honour of presenting in 1895. 
It is to this effect— 


“ As regards old soldiers, the tendency would 
seem to have been to regard them as a peculiar 
class of men segregated from the rest of the 
community, and although the short service 
system, coupled with the spread of education, 
has done something to correct this impression, 
your Committee are of opinion that it would at 
once greatly popularise service in the Army, 
and improve the status of the soldier, if serving 
with the Colours could be made, under ordinary 
circumstances, a condition of appointment for 
employment in the Departments of the public 
service ; civilians being thus encouraged to 
regard military service as the avenue, rather 
than the obstacle, to civil employment under 
the Crown.” 


Sir, I do not wish to vary those words 
in any way. I believe they contain the 
whole key to the present situation with 
regard to employing soldiers-—making 
a career in the Army “the avenue rather 
than the obstacle” to civil employment— 
and I say that with all sincerity. Sir, 
in the Appendix to this Report is a long 
list, which I hope some Member of the 
Government may find leisure to peruse, 
of the situations which may be filled 
by Army Reserve men. and discharged 
soldiers, and a very long list it is, and 
at the present moment the vast majority 
of the places mentioned are monopolised 
by civilians. Sir, I cannot help saying 


in this connection that public opinion, I 
think, rather looks to the Government 
Mr. A. Brookfield. 
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to initiate these reforms at the War Office 
itself. I think no one can contend that 
there is anything to sanction the employ- 
ment of civilians in the more highly-paid. 
posts of that Department, for much of 
the work, I believe, could be done a 
great deal better, and certainly much 
more cheaply, by military clerks. I cer- 
tainly think that before lecturing other 
Departments, as the War Office is in the 
habit of doing, upon the propriety of 
employing soldiers, it should set the 
example itself. I might go a great deal 
higher. I tried to inquire, but I found 
the position hedged round with difficul- 
ties, as to the men who are employed in 
the Royal Palaces and Royal establish- 
ments, but the officials, or Members of 
the Government, who deal with such 
matters, or listen to complaints of this 
kind, so easily take the alarm at any 
inquiries of this sort. They are so ac- 
customed to having to repel inquiries 
from people like the hon. Member for 
Northampton that they suspect that any 
references of this kind must have the 
object of reducing the establishment. 
But the simple recommendation I would 
make would be to add to the dignity and 
security of the Crown by filling the hun- 
dreds of posts, such as footmen, coach- 
men, grooms, postillions, gardeners, 
lamplighters, and so on, from the ranks 


of old soldiers, instead of civilians. I do 
not think there is a single foreign 
Court where this is not done, 


where you do not constantly come upon 
men wearing medals on their breasts, 
who are employed as domestic servants 
in the different Royal establishments. 
Now, Sir, in conclusion, I only rejoice 
that the Government have put the ques- 
tion of what they are to do before the 
question of how to do it. I think that 
the question of how to do it under 
present conditions may very possibly 
prove, in the end, insoluble. But the 
Government have kicked away the ladder 
and pledged the country, as well as 
themselves, to a forward military policy. 
I believe that that will be of the greatest 
benefit, and that its advantages will be 
speedily seen in our foreign and Colonial 
policy, and also in the general aspect of 
the people at home towards the military 
profession. I hope that these excellent 
reforms will be the precursor of still 
more far-reaching measures. 
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Mason W. H. WYNDHAM-QUIN 
(Glamorgan, S.): I had the inten 
tion of speaking at some length 
on the subject of Cavalry, more 
especially on one subject connected 


with this organisation—the question of 
general enlistment for particular regi- 
ments. I think myself that nothing 
could be more unfortunate for the disci- 
pline and efficiency of the cavalry soldier 
than to be forced against his will, and 
at any time to be transferred from one 
regiment to another. As, however, my 
right hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
has conceded so much in this direction 
this evening, I do not consider that it 
is any way incumbent upon nie to press 
the question further upon him. I beg, 
therefore, to join with the previous 
speaker in congratulating him upon the 
very able and interesting statement which 
he has made this evening, and I wish 
to assure him, on behalf of the Cavalry 
Service, that the concessions he has made 
will be joyfully received by its members. 


*Sir J. BEVAN EDWARDS (Hythe) : 
I must be allowed to join with the Mem- 
bers who have expressed satisfaction at 
the clear and lucid manner with which 
my right hon. Friend has introduced the 
which it is the intention 
of the Government to carry out with 
regard to the Army this year. In doing so, 
I wish to say that I trust that we may 
take this as an instalment for the future, 
to be repeated year by year, so that we 
may return to a _ better state of 
things than what we have had for 
the last 30 years. I should like to 
make one or two remarks upon points 
which the right hon. Gentleman raised in 
his speech. He told us that the changes 
which he proposed were strongly sup- 
ported by the military side of the War 
Office. Well, I am afraid that I do not 
attach the same importance to the 
opinions of the military officials occupy- 
ing positions in the War Office, because 
they are not free to express their opinions 
as officers outside the War Office. My 
right hon. Friend also alluded to the Re 
serve. It has been said that every 
man in the Reserve costs the 
country only £9 a year. I think 


changes 
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that when we consider that to keep 
up this Reserve you are obliged to 
keep in the ranks of the Army some 
40,000 to 50,000 young men to form 
this Reserve who would not be of 
any possible value during the wars 
at the present day, consequently, for 
every man in the Reserve you have to 
keep a young, untrained soldier, whose 
expense has to be borne in time 
of peace, the cost of the Reserve 
is not fairly stated, and if you 
wish to arrive at it you must take this 
fact into consideration. Well, Sir, my 
right hon. Friend said the Reserve was a 
sham. I, for one, do not know that any- 
body has said so, and I have never said 
so. I have had experience of the Re- 
serve, for I happened to have been in 
Egypt in 1882 and 1885, and I do not 
think that more excellent men could 
have been obtained than those Re- 


serve men. I, unfortunately, have 
an advantage, or disadvantage, over 
my right hon. Friend. I _ have 


been connected longer than he has 
with military affairs, and I have served in 
the old days long before the Reserves 
were formed. Going back to the time of the 
Crimea, I know that it is quite true at 
one period two of the divisions of the 
Army, from the losses they suffered in 
battle, were greatly reduced in strength, 
and their places were taken up by young 
soldiers from the Militia, but the remain- 
der of the Army, not having lost so many 
men, retained their complement of old 
soldiers. The point I wish to make is 
this: that it only took a very short time 
before these regiments were restored to a 
position of efficiency, and at the close of 
the war England never possessed a finer 
Army than those 50,000 men who 
paraded for the inspection of the Russian 
Commander-in-Chief before we left the 
Crimea. If anything should happen in 
India or South Africa, or in any part of 
the world, which necessitated that a num- 
ber of battalions should be sent abroad, 
the great difficulty would now be to find 
any battalions fit for service, as there is 
no possibility of making up the bat- 
talions without recourse to the Reserve. 
As has been pointed out by the hon. 
Member for Belfast, the system of bring- 
ing men in from the Reserve will certain- 
ly be attended with considerable diffi- 
culty, and I hope thé measures which ‘it 
is proposed to take, or which have 
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already been taken, of recalling men from 
the Reserve to the ranks, or rather of 
allowing them to return to the ranks, 
will be largely extended. And I hope 
that the result will be that the battalions 
in the course of a few years will have a 
considerably larger proportion of old 
soldiers than they have at the present 
time. Well, now, Sir, at the time the 
present system was introduced by 
Lord Cardwell, 30 years ago, I sup- 
ported it in every way. But that system 
was never thoroughly carried out, and I 
do not think it ever can be under the 
conditions that exist in this country. The 
result of it has been that we find we are 
incapable at a moment’s notice of send- 
ing to any part of the world a reason- 
able force for the duties of the Empire. 
Looking back to the past, we had 30 
years ago a much more efficient force 
for the needs of the Empire than we have 


The Army 


to-day. In the year 1868 we had 
95 battalions abroad and 46 = at 
home. In those days there was no diffi- 


culty whatever in finding battalions for 
the service of the Empire, no such diffi- 
culties as we now have. Our system was 
then suitable to the wants of the Empire, 
but the system we have now is totally 
unsuitable. I must say that I regard 
with extreme anxiety the proposed in- 
crease of the number of battalions which 
has been made to-night, because you will 
not, for three or four years to come, find 
that you will have any rea] increase in 
the Army. I do think myself that the 
money would have been better spent if 
it had been applied to improving the 
existing battalions and making them 
more efficient than by creating new bat- 
talions. I must raise the very strongest 
objection to this proposal. However, I 
said before that the concessions that have 
been made to us, I trust, in consequence 
of a strong feeling in the country which 
has arisen on the subject—a feeling 
raised in a great measure by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Belfast, to whom 
we all owe a debt of gratitude for the 
services he has rendered—will be the 
commencement of a return to the state 
of the Army which had existed before 


the present system was introduced. 

*Cotone. H. B. H. BLUNDELL 
(Lancashire, Ince): I am pleased to hear 
the proposals which have been made 
to alter the present condition of 


Sir J. Bevan Edwards. 
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things in the Army, especially with re 
gard to those who have left it. The fact 
is, that Reservists, individually, are far 
better than the young soldiers in the 
home battalions, but the nucleus of the 
home battalions must be able to absorb 
them. If we take actually 60 per cent. 
of the home battalions and bring in 60 
newcomers, the House can appreciate 
what that means. I myself think it 
would be a better distribution, and it 
might be more serviceable if you put all 
the men of the home battalions into four 
companies, and the Reservists into the 
other four companies. If this were done, 
I believe they would be better fitted to 
take the field immediately. That is a 
point I want to impress upon the Under 
Secretary for War. With regard to 
the employment of soldiers after leaving 
the Service, I am bound to say that I 
think the more it can be done the better, 
but I believe you cannot possibly employ 
all these soldiers. I believe you may 
teach them trades in the service as a 
duty, and I think that that would be a 
great thing for them in order to enable 
them to get their living. With regard 
to deferred pay, I should like to urge 
upon the Under Secretary that every 
individual soldier should have his right 
of selecting deferred pay. It would be 
easier than frequently to put aside a 
little money in the savings bank. Well, 
I think we ought to have some veteran 
Infantry battalions for India, for we are 
sure to have a lot of men _ passing 
through the Army. We cannot find em- 
ployment for them all, and I think some 
battalions for India, and elsewhere if 
required, averaging, perhaps, about 
thirty years of age, perfectly fitted 
for that service, and they would 
relieve us to a considerable extent. 
Sir, I congratulate the Under Secretary 
of State for War upon what he has put 
before the House. It is the foundation 
of a great improvement. 


*GeneRAL J. W. LAURIE (Pembroke 
and Haverfordwest): As one of those 
Members of the Service Committee who 
pressed our view on the Government of 
the day, I feel bound to express an 
opinion in reference to the proposals of 
the Under Secretary of State for War. 
Sir, I maintain that our action has been 
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justified, by the speech of the Under 
Secretary and the proposals he has made, 
show that he has met us half-way, at any 
rate. That is a step in advance. I do 
not think we are prepared to say that 
it is all we asked for; indeed, 
we desired to go further. I was rather 
struck, in reading the memorandum of 
the Secretary of State for War, with his 
remark that the portion of the Army 
which remains at home has ceased tc 
be sufficient either for the purpose of 
supporting the battalions abroad, pro- 
viding the force which, in the opinion 
of the military authorities, it is neczs- 
sary to maintain for home defence. But, 
Sir, it seems to me, and to every 
soldier in the House, that there is still 
more important duty devolving upon the 
force in the United Kingdom of 
which mention is omitted, and that 
is, that it is to be held in readiness for 
service abroad as a striking force against 
the enemies of this country. At the pre- 
sent moment there is not a battalion fit 
for the Service. The objectionable 
system has been again endorsed by the 
Secretary of State for War, who, in his 
memorandum, says— 


“The existing organisation of the Infantry 
is based upon the principle that every batta- 
lion permanently employed abroad should be 
supported by a battalion at home. This prin- 
ciple it is intended to maintain.” 


At present home battalions are simply 
depots for the regiments abroad; they 
are not effective, and, from the point of 
view of economy, a battalion maintained 
as a depot to the battalion abroad is the 
most expensive form of depét that could 
be maintained. From that point of view 
the linked-battalion system is a decided 
mistake. I go further. I am told that 
the linked battalions can be made up 
from the Reservists, and can be made 
efficient in that way. That is very true 
as regards numbers. But it has been 
pointed out by other Service Members 
that such a battalion is not a fight- 
ing unit. Administratively, on paper, it 
appears a thousand men and so many 
officers, but it is not a body of men that 
can go on duty as a battalion. The only 
battalion for fighting purposes is 2, hat- 
talion composed of officers and men know- 
ing one another thoroughly. The other 
sort of battalion is not such a force as 
England would like to send to 
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do its work. We are told that ia 
former wars we had no Reserves, and 
therefore broke down. But where would 
our Reserves be if they were put in the 
fighting line at the commencement of 
hostilities, and where should we look for 
reinforcements! It is most undesirable 
that we should continue the double bat- 
talions, and to use the battalions at home, 
intended for striking purposes, as a depdt 
for the battalion abroad. With regard 
to the question of recruits, it is said that 
a short service of two years would be 
enough to make a soldier. On the Con- 
tinent that is true, because there the 
whole nation practically lives under a 
system of discipline, and when men are 
brought to their recruiting stations they 
are brought as men, and all at one time. 
We recruit boy by boy separately, and 
they have been under no restraints of 
discipline, and we have, first of all, to 
make our boys into men, and then into 
soldiers. There is a decided difference, and 
we must expect to keep our men longer. 
We cannot expect to make the boy into 
a man and a soldier in the same time as 
a Continental nation makes its men into 
soldiers. I mention that because it is 
often said that what the Continental 
nations do we can do; but, again con- 
trary to the Continental practice, as the 
hon. Member who has just spoken has 
pointed out, our Reservist is not trained 
by the officer under whom he is likely 
to serve, and if war breaks out, it is a 
mere chance if he knows his officers, and 
if he should go into action he has not 
the close touch with his officers that he 
should have. One more point, and that 
is with regard to what has been said 
about the Cavalry. The Under Secre- 
tary of State for War has announced that 
if a Cavalry recruit desires to join a par- 
ticular regiment abroad, even in India, 
he is allowed to select it, and is attached 
tv a regiment in England until he 
can be sent out to it. Is there 
any reason why the Infantry  sol- 
dier should not be allowed to do the 
same thing? Regimental feeling is very 
strong. Take the case of the regiment 
I served in in the Crimea. Ten of my 
brother officers who served there with 
me have sons serving in that same regi- 
ment. This regimental feeling is equally 
strong among officers and men, and 
if it is worth while to encourage it 
in the case of the Cavalry, it is equally 
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worth while to encourage it in the case 
of the Infantry. One more point, and 
this with reference to the recruit ; I have 
had some experience with depéts, and I 
say advisedly that a ration of three- 
quarters of a pound of meat is too small 
for a growing lad. When a recruit joins 
the Service he has to do a large amount 
of exercise in the open air, and 
he wants feeding up. An old soldier is 
fed up and does not need as much food 
as a boy recruit, and in the case of re- 
cruits joining for short service, it is 
desirable that they should receive the 
same allowance of food as is given to 
old soldiers. 


*Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
wish to join most heartily in the congra- 
tulations offered to the right hon. Gentle- 
man upon the statement he has made to us, 
and I would venture also to congratulate 
him upon the degree to which he appears 
to be conciliating the opinions of a good 
many of his friends behind him. The 
Estimates this year are brought before 
us under circumstances which are un- 
usual and, I believe, almost unprecedented. 
Ordinarily they are submitted to us on 
the authority of the Secretary of State 
for War, who is advised by his respon- 
sible councillors in the War Office, both 
military and civil, and who stands in 
direct responsibility to this House 
and to the country. But now, in these 
days in which we live, the Secretary of 
State for War appears to be in danger, 
if, indeed, it has not actually happened, 
of being overawed by a body of gentle- 
men occupying seats in this House, and 
who, at all events, claim credit to-night 
for having greatly influenced his deci- 
sions. Now, Mr. Speaker, I am in this 
respect an old-fashioned Constitu- 
tionalist, I believe in the direct and sole 
responsibility of the Secretary of State, 
and I think this theory, if my memory 
serves me right, has been indicated and 
exemplified within no very great distance 
of time, when we have seen a Secretary 
of State yield to the slightest and most 
random and casual touch of the House 
of Commons. Now this is perfectly 
right, and it is the true recognition of a 
sound principle. But I confess I have 
no favour, and never have had any 
favour, for sundry proposals of late years, 
which would have had the effect 
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of 
for 


of modifying the responsibility 
the Minister. It has been, 
instance, often urged, and now I 
believe the step has been taken, 
that there should be set up an august 
body within the Government itself, called, 
I think, the Council of Defence, or some 
scnorous name of that kind, which is 
to superintend the action of the Secre. 
tary of State for War and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and so far super- 
sede their authority. We have had dis- 
cussions before, within the last three or 
four years, and I have expressed the 
same opinion, which I now give to the 
House. If this means merely consulta- 
tion between those Members of the 
Government whose departments overlap 
each other—the Secretary of State for 
War, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
the Colonial Secretary, the Foreign Sec- 
retary, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and, in some cases, the Home Secretary 
—then, of course, it is not only desirable, 
but absolutely necessary in the public in- 
terest. But I cannot conceive anything 
more likely to sap the foundations of 
true responsibility than to erect some 
member or members of the Cabinet intoa 
body to supervise the action of the two 
Ministers who, constitutionally, are re- 
sponsible to this House. The present 
Government, when they came into office, 
took the other view. They created, or 
resurrected, an arrangement of this sort, 
and, in order to vivify or electrify into 


activity this body, they put at 
its head the Duke of Devonshire, 
the Lord President of the Council. 


Some Members of the House, among them 
the noble Lord the recently elected Mem- 
ber for York, have expressed anxiety to 
ascertain something about the proceed- 
ings of this body. I shall watch with 
interest the amount of information the 
noble Lord receives. Again, I remember 
a proposal, which was made before the 
Hartington Commission, of which I 
was a member, for a Consultative 
Council of veteran officers of the Army 
and the Navy, who would stand by the 
side of the two Ministers and tell them 
what to do. I take both comfort and 
credit to myself that, when that was pro- 
posed in the report, I, not being able 
altogether to expunge it, by the simple 
device of moving an Amendment which 
introduced the potential mood, secured 
its being entirely conjectural and there 
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fore unpractical. But here we have an- 
other council of defence, an irregular, self- 
appointed council of defence, not of vete 
rans, and with no pretence of authority. 
I have so many personal friends among 
the members concerned, that I am sure 
they will not imagine I am speaking in 
any degree disrespectfully of them. On 
the contrary, it is most natural and most 
laudable that, having spent, at some 
period more or less remote, some part of 
their life in the public service, they 
should continue to be interested in the 
old service, and have, therefore, studied 
the questions affecting them. Nothing 
could be more patriotic, more praise 
worthy in every sense, but this hardly 
qualifies them for a sort of Committee of 
Public Safety. Even their function as 
Members of Parliament, added to their 
other qualities, hardly goes that length. 
They have been elected here, not because 
they have served in the Army and Navy, 
but because of their opinions on Local 
Veto and Home Rule, and other interest- 
ing questions of that sort. I am bound 
to say that, highly as I esteem my hon. 
and gallant Friends, yet, if a solemn 
council of advice was to be elected by 
popular voice, or chosen as representing 
ripe military experience, I suspect some 
of my hon. Friends might not find a place 
upon that Council. But, then, they are 
70, and nearly all the 70 are on one side 
of the House, and, to use a phrase which 
becomes familiar with us, after such an 
incident as has occurred to-day, 70 count 
140 in a division. That gives this Party 
of 70 a very formidable position, makes 
them a formidable engine; and, accord- 
ingly, I was not astonished to see that, 
not content with comparing views with, 
and expounding those views to each other, 
they went to the Prime Minister, behind 
the back and over the head of the Secre- 
tary of State, and enforced their views 
upon him, the Secretary of State appa 
rently meekly acquiescing. And when 
the Secretary of State made a speech in 
the course of the autumn, they immedi- 
ately called themselves together, and pro- 
nounced a solemn judgment upon what 
he had said, and suggested the emenda- 
tions that appeared to them expedient. 
{ say that all this is most praiseworthy 
and patriotic; at the same time, it is a 
novelty in our experience, and I do not 
think that it was intended, or ever could 
have been intended, as forming a part 
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either of the constitution of the House of 
Commons, or of the Department which 
concerns itself with military affairs. My 
hon. Friends will understand that I am 
speaking in perfect good will and appre 
ciation of their zeal in the public interest. 
Now, this is the genesis of these Esti- 
mates, and we see it in every line of the 
right hon, Gentleman’s scheme. My hon. 

iend the Member for West Belfast claims 
that he, and those who think with him as 
to the need for Army reform, have been 
successful. That being so, what wonder 
that we find that parts of the scheme are 
inconsistent with each other. The right 
hon. Gentleman manfully stands by the 
system. I thank him for it, and under 
the circumstances I admire and praise 
him, but in one or two things 
he appears to admit experimental 
changes which the best friends of the 
system cannot but fear greatly may prove 
injurious to it, and at all events will not 
realise that much expected of them. 
One or two letters have appeared on the 
subject during the autumn which I have 
had occasion to read. I gather from 
them that there are three outstanding 
points mainly attacked—in the first place, 
the terms of service ; in the second place, 
the system of double battalions ; and, in 
the third place, the War Office, whatever 
the War Office may mean. Now, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Forest of Dean in his speech to-night 
continually used a little word as to which 
I should like some further explanation. 
He used the word “we.” “We think” 
and “we hope,’ and “our idea is” and 
“our view is.” I want to know who are 
the “we” of whom he is speaking? It 
cannot have been—at least, I can hardly 
conceive it to have been—the Ser- 
vice Members, because my right hon. 
Friend advocates the extremest form of 
short service, coupled with a long service 
Army for India—a most revolutionary 
proposal, which I cannot believe recom- 
mends itself to my hon. and gallant 
Friends on the other side of the House. To 
some of them it may, but certainly not as 
a body. But he, and still more the Mem- 
ber for Belfast, spoke of themselves as 
reformers. - Because they are advocating 
somewhat extensive changes they there- 
fore call themselves reformers. I am 80 
old in these matters that I think it must 
be the very whirligig of time that makes 
such changes. The arguments- they 
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vance, the ideas they propound, and the 
criticisms they make are precisely the 
arguments, ideas, and criticisms I used to 
hear between 1868 and 1874 from really 
reactionary military opinion on this side 
of the House. The hon. Member for Bel- 
fast complains of the War Office changing 


its mind, apparently. He says that cer- 


tain arrangements have been made and 
recommended to the House on the 
authority of the War Office, and the 
authority seemed to change. I never ex- 
pect my hon. Friend to take anything on 
anybody’s authority, but, as a matter of 
fact, the proposals every year, so far as 
they have been modified, have 
been recommended as the arrange- 
ment that seemed best at the time. 
Naturally no one could pretend to think 
that there was anything like infallible 
exrellence about any of these arrange- 
ments. We had, for instance, a 
term of service,a term of six years 
and six; and then changed it to seven 
years and five—an adaptation to suit the 
special circumstances of India. So on 
with all the other changes which can be 
pointed out. We know that for the last 
25 years the whole thing has been nec:s- 
sarily tentative; and it would be very 
rash if anyone were to contend that what 
is suitable for the particular circum- 
stances and requirement of the Army 
now would be the best system ten or 20) 
years hence. As to the terms of enlist- 
ment, if the House will bear with me 
for a few moments, I will repeat what [ 
have often said from this Table on one 
side or the other—that, according to my 
idea, in a voluntary system of service, 
your terms of service ought to be as 
voluntary as possible. The soldier ought 
to feel himself at almost every stage of 
his career just as free as is consistent 
with discipline and the requirements of 
the Service. Periodically there should 
be a door open to him, allowing him 
either to pass into the Reserve, or to re- 
main with the Colours ; but I may point 
out that in the public interest a verv 
heavy weight should be put into the 
scale to induce him, at an early period, 
to enter the Reserve. As to the indivi- 
dual proposals of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the doing away with stoppages is 
obviously a desirable thing, and, pro- 
bably, if one looks back, one would say 
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it should have been done before. Still, 
better late than never. There Aas 
always been this impediment in the way : 
that it would cost a very large sum of 
money, and if your object is to get 
another class, and, as has often beer 
assumed, a higher class of men into the 
Army—to tap, as it were, a higher stia- 
tum of society, I doubt very much if the 
expenditure will be effectual for that pur- 
pose. It does, however, do away with 
that hideous old suspicion of a certain 
degree of fraud and misunderstanding, 
which I believe to be very much exag- 
gerated. Still we, of course, wish to 
avoid even the appearance of anything 
of the kind, and besides, we must wel- 
come any simplification of the accounts. 
I come now to the deferred pay question. 
The right hon. Gentleman quoted me as 
one of the originators of deferred pay, 
but it was introduced by Lord Cran- 
brook—then Mr. Gathorne-Hardy—on 
the recommendation of Lord Airey’s Com- 
mittee. I am bound to say that I 
greatly doubt the evils which we have 
heard of as attaching to deferred pay. 
I greatly doubt if there was the squander- 
ing of the £21 we are told of; on the 
contrary, I have been told that a very 
small sum was spent in the way of jolli- 
fication by a soldier with his comrades, 
and that the great part of the money 
was a most necessary and grateful assis- 
tance to him for the first six months or so 
after his return to civil life. We have 
the strong evidence given before Lord 
Wantage’s Committee that the soldiers 
themselves laid great store by it and 
valued it; and I think it would not be 
an unwise thing to endeavour to asccr- 
tain the opinion of the soldiers now, 
before doing away with deferred pay. 
You have another set of men altogether 
since the Wantage Commission sat, and 
it is desirable to know whether the same 
state of feeling continues. Would 4 
large majority of the men, if consulted, 
oppose any interference with deferred 
pay? You are now going to give £7 
instead of £21. Well, £7 is, if I may 
use a colloquialism, just enough for a 
drink, and not enough for anything else. 
The soldier is much more likely to speud 
the whole of the £7 in a jollification. 
If he had a larger sum, he would think 
it worth while to keep it, but he 
would not deem it worth while to 
incur the ill-will of his comrades for 
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the sake of so small a sum as £7, 
That is one of the concessions which the 
right hon. Gentleman has made to the 
pressure put upon him with a view to 
induce men to go on with longer service, 
instead of going into the Reserve. There 
is no one here who will say that he is 
in favour of long service. Every one 
here is in favour of at least a nominally 
short service. But a great many of the 
writers in the newspapers apparently 
would like to have a short-service Army 
full of long-service men. I want a real 
short-service Army which would lead up 
to a substantial and effective Reserve. 
If you take away this large inducement 
to go to the Reserve you will keep a large 
number of men with the colours, un- 
doubtedly, but they will not be of the 
best age for service. They will go on, 
it is said, for 12 years. But are you 
to take a man from civil life for 12 
years, and then dismiss him with only 
one pound gratuity for each of the 12 years 
he has served? You cannot prevent him in 
honesty and fairness, from going on to 
a pension ; and then he will remain with 
the colours when he is quite past the 
best years of his life. He will bring upon 
you the expense of his pension; he will 
probably be a married man—you cannot 
expect a man to remain unmarried for 
so long a time—and you will, therefore, 
bring upon you the very evils from which 
short service is calculated to deliver you. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: May I re 
mind the right hon. Gentleman of the 
case of the Marines? 


*Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I know that is a comparison which is con- 
stantly being brought forward, but the 
circumstances are so different in the case 
of the Marines, that it is not analogous ; 
but I have not time now to go into that 
argument. The next change is as to the 
extra liability of Reserve men when they 
first leave the colours. I have always been 
entirely in favour of that proposal as 
furnishing us with a ready means of fit- 
ting out those small expeditions which 
cause so much trouble at the present 
time. The next proposal is as to the 
three years’ men. I approve of any 
amount of enlisting for three years only, 
which is not consistent with the 
efficient maintenance of foreign bat- 
talions. But these three years’ men 
are not to get the benefit of this 
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stoppage arrangement. Why handicap 
them by so heavy a weight! Who would 
enlist for three years to serve alongside 
another man who is not serving very 
much longer, but who is getting 3d. a 
day more! Unless this experiment is @ 
success, I see nothing to set against the 
tremendous loss to the Reserve and the 
overbalance to the regiment, caused by 
the abolition of deferred pay ; and, unless 
you give these three years’ men the 
advantage of this abolition of stoppages, 
I am afraid that the experiment cannot 
be expected to succeed. The last change 
is with regard to the young soldier. The 
young soldier is not to get the advantage 
of this relief from his stoppage until he 
is 19 years of age, and then, I believe, 
he has to prove how old he is. I do not 
very much care how old a man is. What 
does it matter whether a man is 18, 19, 
or 20, if he has all the physical stamina 
and capacities of higher age! I would 
sooner have an over-grown boy than an 
under-grown man. But here, again, we 
have to consider the effect upon recruit- 
ing. You are going to have a very large 
demand for recruits during the next three 
or four years. Is it likely to conduce to 
recruiting that when the recruit is in- 
vited to join you say to him, * You are not 
now going to get any deferred pay, and 
you will not be relieved from stoppage, 
but you will have to pay for your groceries 
and so forth?” And this, as the hon. 
and gallant Member who spoke last said, 
at the very age and period of service 
when the soldier is most in want of an 
ample dietary. I look, therefore, upon 
that part of the scheme with considerable 
suspicion. No doubt there is a desire 
that the young soldiers should be shown 
as boys on the Estimates, but it seems 
to me that there is no need for that. 
There is no deception of the House of 
Commons or of anybody else in the mat- 
ter. The House of Commons has full 
information as to the age of the Army. 
We know there are a certain number of 
men in every regiment who are under the 
age for being sent to India, or being used 
for other specific purposes, but who yet 
may be useful in certain cases, just as 
useful as the others possibly, and I do 
not see why they should be penalised if 
they are doing as good service as their 
older comrades. The fear that I have as 
to these arrangements in globo is, first 
of all, that you will have too many old 
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‘men serving with the colours and too 
few of the best age; secondly that you 
will greatly diminish the Reserve; and, 
thirdly, I apprehend the effect upon re- 
cruiting. The recruiting class are a 


‘very suspicious class, as we know; 
the soldier is a very suspicious 
man himself, and the class from 
which he comes is also suspicious. 


I pass to the second subject, which has 
been mainly the point of attack on the 
present system, and that is the double 
battalions. The double battalion system 
was really originally adopted as the best 
thing that could be done in the circum- 
stances of the country, owing to the ne- 
cessity of consulting local, and especi- 
ally county, susceptibilities. If it had not 
been for that the organisation adopted 
would have been either a three or four 
battalion organisation, and I believe it 
would have been better to have gone to 
that at once. But everyone who has expe- 
rience of the world is aware how strong 
these local prejudices and susceptibilities 
are, and how necessary it is to consider 
them. And here I join issue with the 
hon. Member for Belfast, and with many 
of his friends. Elasticity is of the very 
essence of an effective Army for our pur- 
poses. To put a man in a small unit 
like a battalion and say, “You shall 
never go out of that battalion ’””—to make 
a battalion, as the right hon. Gentleman 
said, a watertight compartment—is per- 
fectly fatal to the spirit of an Army such 
as ours. We hear a good deal about 
esprit de corps, and I do not want to do 
anything to diminish it, but though I 
know what esprit means, what is corps? 
When people talk and write so glibly 
about esprit de corps, what do they 
mean? What the hon. Member meansis 
esprit de bataillon. But in the Army 
you have two rifle regiments as full of 
efficiency and as proud of their quality 
and traditions as any part of your forces ; 
yet with them it is not esprit de bataillon 
but esprit de régiment. Again, if you 
go to the Guards, to the Household 
Brigade, you have a feeling of military 
association of the very best kind which 
has nothing to do with individual bat- 
talions, and you have also perfect effi- 
ciency. Is the Royal Artillery deficient in 
@ proper martial spirit? There may be 


rivalries for the moment between one 
battery and another, as there may be be- 
tween one company and another; but 
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esprit de corps in the true sense does not 
exist except in the whole regiment. 
Surely that is enough. The double bat- 
talions where they have been worked 
loyally, faithfully, and well, have estab- 
lished a new esprit de corps for them- 
selves which is quite as strong as that 
which existed in the individual bat- 
talion before. Now the proposal is that 
even they should be broken up instead 
of an attempt being made to weld them 
still more together, in order to have a 
larger field for transfer, and therefore 
avoid some of the evils that have been 
pointed out. The proposal is to undo 
what has been done. ‘Take, for in- 
stance a case everyone talks about, one 
which comes closely home to me person- 
ally—the instance of the Gordon High- 
landers at Dargai. The particular bat- 
talion which gained the glory was the 
Stirlingshire battalion, and if you are 
going to untie the battalions, are you 
going to deprive my Stirlingshire Regi- 
ment of the glory of that Gordon High- 
landers’ charge? No; these are incidents 
of a very brilliant character, but, after 
all, only accidents in the system. We 
must humour sentimental considerations 
as much as possible, but we cannot alto- 
gether be governed by them. Then, of 
course, there is the further consideration, 
which I appreciate—the irksome and 
thankless nature of the task of the officer 
who drills one set of men in one bat- 
talion and parts with them to another 
battalion. If you look no further than 
the barrack walls that is undoubtedly 
vexatious, but it ought to be remem- 
bered by the officers that what one bat- 
talion loses is gained by the other, and 
that the interests of the Service generally 
are served. The system has worked, 


on the whole, well, although you 
will always find cases which lead 
to unequal results, and I will tell 


the House why. We have changed the 
establishment of battalions year after 
year, for a long time feeling about for 
the best and most convenient establish- 
ment for the home battalions. They 
were raised one year, and at another they 
were lowered. A large number of re 
cruits or a small number was taken on, 
and a battalion in this way might be re 
duced to a low ebb. That involves great 
provision on the part of those 
who administer the Army, and 
I think in recent years evils have 
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been avoided as much as_ possible. 
I come now to the third point of attack. 
A great deal has been said as to the 
War Office, and one almost begins to 
wonder what “the War Office” meant. 
We are told that the officials, or some of 
them, are fossils only fit to be put into 
the British Museum. As for the military 
officers, I can only say that they have 
comprised some of the most distinguished 
men in the British Army. If there are 
better officers, I do not know where they 
are to be found; and these officers have 
been close to the Secretary of State. 
These officers have not only a large voice, 
but an overwhelming voice, in the control 
of the affairs of the Army. And then 
there are the civilians. It is sometimes 
said that if the soldiers had their own way 
everything would be right, but that, un- 
fortunately, there are civilians who dis- 
tort the mind of the Secretary of State, 
and prevent the right thing being done. 
I only wish those who have spoken diz 
respectfully of the leading civilians would 
have half an hour’s conversation with any 
one of them, and if, at the end of thit 
half-hour, they still thought there was 
a fossil somewhere they would be con- 
vinced it was not the civilian from the 
War Office. My right hon. Friend will bear 
me out when I say that nothing can 
exceed the knowledge, the ingenuity, the 
adaptibility, the extraordinary acquaint- 
ance with all the history of the Army, 
and the public spirit and intelligense 
of the gentlemen to whom I refer. There 
is, no doubt, a certain amount of friction 
in any office such as that, and there may 
be at the War Office more such friction 
than usual, and for this reason. The 
Civil and Military Departments were 
originally separate, and occupied sepa- 
rate buildings, treating each other as dis- 
tinct offices. But 30 years ago the Mili- 
tary Department was brought directly 
under the Secretary of War, and removed 
under the same roof. There existed, 
however, a certain unconscious friction 
which lasted for many years; but I am 
glad to say that that feeling has now 
almost entirely disappeared, and I have 
not for a long time cbserved any of the 
jealousy and susceptibility which were 
so observable a few years ago. The right 
hon. Gentleman spoke of decentralisation. 
I am all in favour of decentralisation 
also; but it must be borne in mind 
that in all ‘matters affecting the 
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spending of money, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that, although the sanction of an in- 
dependent authority may not be required 
beforehand, yet an account should be 
rendered to such independent authority. 
On the whole subject, Sir, I cannot help 
remarking the fact that no allusion has 
been made, and no word of complaint 
uttered, with regard to the large increase 
in the number of men, and the large in- 
crease of the cost which these Estimates 
involve. Now, the increase in the num- 
ber of men is necessary on account of the 
increased strain on the Army. That 
strain has been going on for the last ten 
or fifteen years, and we have always 
trusted that something would happen to 
relieve it; instead of that, it has become 
more intense. But let me point out to the 
House of Commons that that strain is the 
effect, not of any caprice of the Secretary 
of State for War; it is the effect of the 
policy of the country. If you have a 
policy which involves the maintenance of 
a larger force abroad, you must not blame 
the War Office for coming for a larger 
force. If the increase is objected to, your 
objections should be addressed to the 
Foreign Office and the Colonial Office, 
not to the War Minister. But a heavy 
burden is laid on the country, both by 
the taking of so many men from the 
civil service of the country, and also by 
the money cost. It is not too much, I 
am satisfied, for the patriotism of our 
people, but it shows the urgent necessity 
of caution in policy, seeing the great 
sacrifice that any venturesome policy 
would entail. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I am, fortunately, absolved, 
Sir, from doing much more now 
than adding my own to the many and 
well-deserved congratulations which have 
already been showered on my right hon. 
Friend near me. My right hon. Friend 
has not only been fortunate enough to 
make a statement, the ability of which 
everybody recognises, but he has had the 
still rarer fortune of apparently convinc- 
ing the most diverse opinions in this 
House that really acceptable measures of 
reform have at last been contrived ; be- 
cause, as I gather, the right hon. Baronet, 
who wishes, indeed, for far more drastic 
reforms, is quite prepared to see in this 
an instalment, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, who probably differs more 
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widely from the right hon. Baronet than 
any other Army reformer in the House, 
has blessed the scheme in its main out- 
lines. In fast, the contest rather now is as 
to who is really the author of the scheme, 
and who, if the real truth were known, 
deserves the credit of having devised this 
great change in our Army system. |] 
feel certain my right hon. Friend is too 
wise a man to desire to contest with any- 
body the glory of having devised this 
plan, and certainly, if I may speak for 
my colleagues in the Government, 1 
would say that we will be glad to hand 
over to anybody who will care to take it 
the credit of this scheme, provided in re- 
turn the gentlemen to whom we give the 
credit will give us their support in pass 
ing it through the House of Commons. 
There are two or three relatively small 
points to which the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite took objection. He desires (in 
this differing, I think, from several hon. 
and gallant Gentlemen on that side of 
the House) to see the present system of 
deferred pay retained, or, if he does not 
go that length, to see the experiment 
made before the present system is aban- 
doned. May I point out what has per- 
haps escaped his notice, that the new 
system can hardly be brought in without 
our being, as it were, involuntarily 
obliged to try such an experiment as he 
desires? I do not know whether my right 
hon. Friend stated it, but it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to offer the men 
now serving the alternative of having the 
increased pay for the future, without, of 
course, the deferred pay corresponding to 
that, or adhering to the present system. 
The choice will be given to them, and 
that in itself involves an experiment of 
the very kind which I think the right 
hon. Gentleman would like to sée insti- 
tuted. My right hon. Friend reminds 
me of a fact which I ought to state, not 
for the information of the House, be- 
cause I do not think any hon. Member 
would have any doubt about it, but lest 
there should be any mistake outside 
amongst the soldiers themselves. Of 
course, no man will forfeit any part of the 
deferred pay which he has already earned. 
That is his by right, and there can be 
no question of tampering with it in any 
way. The right hon. Gentleman also 
criticised that part of the plan which pro- 
posed to refuse to the men serving for 
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only three years the additional 3d. which 
every competent soldier over 19 years 
will be entitled to under the new scheme. 
The reason for that, as regards, at any 
rate, all the men of the Army except the 
Guards, who stand in a somewhat dif- 
ferent position, is plain. In the first in- 
stance, it is clear that if every man serv- 
ing for three years gets as much pay at 
the beginning of his service as a man 
who engages for seven years, no man 
would engage to serve for seven years. 
If the men who only join for three years 
get all the advantages which the seven 
years’ men would have, why should they 
bind themselves for the longer period? 
The result would be that every man 
would engage for three years only, and, 
if they did that, you would find your- 
selves entirely deprived of the requisite 
number of drafts to send out to India or 
for foreign service. I gather that the 
right hon. Gentleman would welcome this 
state of things, for he desires to see short 
service only for this country and long 
service for India ; but, obviously, until you 
adopt this plan you could not have the 
system of the right hon. Baronet; you 
must have a certain number of men to 
make it possible to send them out 
for service in Indie. As regards the 
Guards, I may inform those of my hon. 
and gallant Friends who have referred to 
this point, that it is under the considera- 
tion of the War Office, and commanding 
officers will be consulted as to the course 
which should be adopted. There were 
one or two closely connected points upon 
which the hon. Gentleman bestowed 
some criticism. You ought not, he said, 
to defer this full pay of 1s. until the 
soldier gets to 19 years of age; it is a 
privilege that should attend the begin- 
ning of his military career ; and he went 
on to say he preferred a well-grown boy 
to an under-grown man. Well, of course, 
there is a great deal to be said for that 
view, but there are other considerations ; 
you must have a certain standard of size, 
of height, chest measurement, and so: 
forth. I do not claim to speak with any 
knowledge, but I suspect that my hon. 
Friend is medically wrong when he says 
a well-grown boy has the same stamina 
as a well-developed man of more mature 
years. I should doubt very much if a 
boy of 18, though coming up to the 
standard of measurement, is as fit as @ 
man for service in India. 
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*Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I did not speak of India. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I should say, at all events, he 
would not so valuable a_ soldier 
for general purposes. It must be re- 
membered that the additional pay will 
cost a considerable sum, and it does seem 
rather absurd to ask the British taxpayer 
to pay an additional amount for a soldier 
not fit to do all the work the country has 
a right to expect from him. I do not 
think there are any other points to men- 
tion, except to say that all these things 
are subject (I am not sure whether 
my hon. Friend made this clear) to 
keeping the Reserve in a state of 
efficiency. It is manifest, we having in- 
troduced so many different methods of 
enlisting, the elasticity of the system is 
so great that we cannot allow it to work 
automatically, we must keep a watch on 
it and see that a certain number of men 
pass through the ranks to the Reserve. 
The War Office will be responsible for 
this, and there ought to be no difficulty 
in carrying it into effect. Sir, I do not 
think that anything further need be said 
from this Bench. I have taken a great 
interest in this subject, and I have had 
the advantage, or disadvantage, of ap- 
proaching it with no personal experience 
of military life. Consequently, I have 
no prejudice in favour of one system 
more than another; and, if I speak my 
mind candidly, the thing that has struck 
me—I was going to say with some pain 
—or at all events it carries with it some 
inconvenience—is the diversity of opinion 
which one cannot help seeing between 
the regimental soldiers, if I may so de- 
scribe them, and those engaged in the 
organisation and management of the 
Army as a whole. I imagine it is inevit- 
able, but it is none the less unfortunate. 
I have the profoundest sympathy with 
regimental officers; I firmly believe in 
their esprit de corps; andI conceive that 
if once officers lost interest in their regi- 
ments, if they, as it were, turned, their 
gaze simply on the Army as a whole, for- 
getting their regiment, half their value 
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would be lost. They are bound, from the 
necessities of their position, not merely to 
remember and cherish the traditions of 
their regiment, but they are bound to 
take a pride in their regiment, and, un- 
doubtedly, the working of the linked 
battalion system in recent years must 
have been absolutely heartbreaking to a 
man who has had the credit of his regi- 
ment—I do not say of his regiment, but 
of his battalion—at heart. I think that 
while that is true, it is true also, per- 
haps, that regimental officers have not 
always remembered that their regiment 
or battalion formed a unit in a larger 
whole; and the problems with which 
those who are responsible have to deal 
are extremely difficult, and such as are 
not met with in any other Army in the 
world, and it is almost impossible that 
they should be satisfactorily solved in 
every way. Some difficulty, some fric- 
tion, there has been; some difficulty, 
some friction, there must, I fear, still be 
in the future; but I think—I am sure— 
that every regimental officer who listened 
to my hon. Friend’s statement  to- 
night, or who reads it in the morning, 
will see that the Government have set 
themselves to work to diminish, as far as 
possible, anything that can be called a 
legitimate grievance. I hope that that 
diversity of opinion and feeling to which 
I have referred, and which I am sure does 
exist, at least to a certain extent, may 
from the date of these great changes be 
largely diminished, if not wholly avoided, 
and that in future all men connected 
with the administration of the Army, 
from the time they join their regiments 
to the time they happen to become part 
of that much abused body, the War Office 
in Pall Mall, will always be united by a 
common view not only of the duties of 
the Army, but as to the methods by 
which alone an Army such as ours, orga- 
nised for such various and different pur- 
poses, can be made to carry out the 
wishes and necessities of the country. I 
think my hon. Friend may feel 
satisfied with the Debate that has taken 
place, and, if I do not misread the views 
of the House, we may now hope that you, 
Sir, may be allowed to leave the Chair, 
and that any further discussion of the 
details may be permitted to take place in 
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Supply. 
Committee. That will give my hon. 
Friend an opportunity of dealing 
with some of the smaller points of the 
Debate as they arise, and will, I think, on 
the whole, conduce to the general con- 
venience. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY. 


Considerd in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 


ARMY (SUPPLEMENTARY) ESTIMATES, 
18! 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£1,290,000, be granted to Her Majesty to de- 
fray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 3l1st 
day of March, 1898, for Additional Expendi- 
‘ture on the following Army Services, viz. :— 


£ 

Vote 5. Volunteer Corps, Pay, and 
Allowances oe ... 263,000 
Vote 6. Transports and Remounts... 130,000 

Vote 7. Provisions, Forage, and 

other Supplies ... ... 176,000 

Vote 8. Clothing Establishments an 
Services... oa ... 220,000 
Vote 9. Warlike and other Stores... 413,000 
Vote 10. Works, etc. ... 103,000 
1,305,000 
Appropriation in Aid (Vote 1) 15,000 





Total ... £1,290,000.” 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I understand an engagement 
was entered into by the Govern- 
ment that the Vote first in order 
should not be discussed until a certain 
Return should be in the hands of hon. 
Members, and, unfortunately, that Re- 
turn has been delayed. In these circum- 
stances I would suggest that the Com- 
mittee should proceed with the Supple- 
mentary Estimates. I think that would 
be a convenient course, if it is in order. 


Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke): I understand the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War to say 
that certain hon. Members here who have 
been in the Army did not represent the 
views of the soldiers. 
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*Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
Not at all. 


Mr. JEFFREYS: I, at any rate, can 
claim to represent a great number of 
soldiers, because there are hundreds of 
soldiers on the register in my con- 
stituency. The particular soldiers’ 
grievance that I wish now to call to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attention is with 
regard to clothing and additional allow- 
ances. In 1896 the Secretary of State 
for War appointed a Committee to in- 
quire into the question, and they recom- 
mended that certain additions should 
be made to the regulation allowance. 
Now, although that Report was made in 
November, 1896, since that time nothing 
whatever has been done; and I wish to 
ask the Secretary of State why the re- 
commendation of the Committee has not 
been carried out. I know that there is 
a very substantial grievance in reference 
to this matter, and I think when an in- 
fluential Committee has made a Report 
of this kind we are entitled to know why 
their recommendations are ignored. 


*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) referred 
to the position of Quartermasters in the 
Volunteer Service, and urged that they 
ought to be allowed the privilege ac- 
corded to other Volunteer officers of an 
allowance of £10 on joining and another 
£10 on passing examination. He 
also referred to the regulations under 
which Volunteer Engineer officers were 
only allowed to attend the school at 
Chatham in May, that month being an 
inconvenient one, on account of the pres- 
sure of professional duties at that time 
of year. 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY To tue 
WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powsxi-WiLi1ams, 
Birmingham, S.): I am not in a position 
to-night to give the hon. Member for 
Preston any very definite reply, but the 
matters to which he has called attention 
shall be looked into, and his suggestions 
will, of course, receive attention. With 
regard to the question of the hon. Mem: 
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ber for Basingstoke, I may inform him 
that the subject of allowances for sol- 
diers’ clothing is now the subject of com- 
munication between the War Office and 
the commanding officers. With regard 
to boots, that matter is under the con- 
sideration of the Director of Clothing. I 
myself have tried Army boots with more 
or less success. I can assure the hon. 
Member that the matter is not an easy 
one to deal with, but it is certainly not 
being lost sight of. 


Mr. D. F. GODDARD (Ipswich) : I fail 
to see how this Vote can come under the 
head of Supplementary Estimates at all, 
because, as I understand it, the money is 
not required for the present financial 
year; it is really money voted in ad- 
vance for the next year. If that is so, I 
should like to know why the Vote is 
brought forward at all as a Supplemen- 
tary Estimate. 


Cotone. Sm HOWAhWD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): The Returns for last 
year showed a lamentable falling off in 
the number of efficient Volunteers. I do 
hope that the War Office will pause and 
look carefully into any propositions that 
are put before them, and take care that 
they do not adopt any regulations of a 
kind which will hamper the Volunteers in 
attaining efficiency. 


Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, 8.): As a 
large portion of this Vote will be spent 
in the purchase of horses, I would like 
as an Irish Member, to urge upon the 
Government that horses for the Army 
should be purchased in Ireland. It is 
ridiculous that, for the sake of a trifling 
saving in cost, the American article 
should be preferred to the ideal and 
genuine article, the Irish horse. I, as 
an Irish Member, protest against this 
huge sum of money being voted away 
at this late hour, particularly as I am 
sure that many of my hon. Friends had 
no idea that the Vote would be taken 
to-night. I should have liked to press 
upon the Government that, in the supply 
of provisions for the Army, preference 
should be given to homegrown over 
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foreign produce. It is scandalous that 
the meat supplied to our troops should 
be purchased abroad, when there is ample 
supply at home—I care not whether it 
be Yorkshire hams or Limerick bacon. 
Then as to fodder, if it is true that we 
are actually largely dependent on Rus- 
sian oats, or that Russian oats, at any 
rate, are largely purchased for the Army, 
that is a state of things which does the 
Government no credit. I think we should 
have some pledge from the right hon. 
Gentleman that attention will be given 
to this matter. 


*Mr. W. WOODALL (Hanley): I hope 

the right hon. Gentleman will be able to 
give the House some information with 
regard to the contracts for the supply of 
cordite, and as to the manufacture of 
which there is understood to have been 
lately a considerable increase. 


*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: With re- 
gard to the question of cordite, the Go- 
vernment, some time ago, entered into a 
contract with certain contractors to de- 
liver a large amount of cordite, and the 
contractors are sending in cordite now 
under that contract. But in view of the 
largely-increased use of this powder, the 
policy of the War Office is to avoid being 
dependent upon one source of supply 
only, and arrangements have been 
made with the private trade for 
meeting the increased demand. With 
regard to the Volunteer Grant, it is 
true, as the hon. Member for Ipswich 
said, that part of this money is really: 
voted in advance. It was proposed, by 
arrangement with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to pay the Grant earlier, and, 
as only one half the Grant was taken in 
the Estimates last year, the sum necessary 
to make up the full grant is included 
in this Supplementary Estimate. Then 
the hon. Member for South Monaghan 
urged that preference should be given 
to home-grown as against foreign pro- 
duce. It is impracticable to make any 


hard and fast rule in these matters, but 
I can certainly say that in the case 
prices 
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home-grown meat. With regard to oats, 
the hon. Member says that a large pro- 
portion of the supply is drawn from 
Russia. It may be so, but we do not 
know it to be so. We have contracts 
with contractors for the supply of oats, 
and so long as the oats supplied 
are satisfactory, we do not inquire into 
their origin. But I may mention that 
the Field Marshal commanding the 
forces in Ireland has the fullest 
authority to resort to local sources 
of supply if he finds it practicable to do 
so. I should like to say that I had not 
any expectation .that this Vote would 
be taken to-night, otherwise I should 
have come prepared to answer hon. Mem- 
bers in rather more detail. With regard 
to horses, it is the custom to go to Ire 
land for our Army horses as far as 
possible ; but it is the opinion of Cavalry 
officers that Irish horses are in several 
respects not the best for particular 
foreign services. For instance, it was 
found that horses bred in the moist at- 
mosphere of Ireland suffered considerably 
in Egypt, and were unserviceable for 
military purposes in the dry climate of 
that country. 

Mr. M. J. FLAVIN (Kerry, N.): With 
regard to Irish horses, it is rather a 
strange thing to me, at all events as an 
Irishman, that, with buyers coming from 
France, from Germany, and from all over 
the world, our horses should be said to 
be not good enough for the British Army. 


It being midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report progress; to sit 


again upon Monday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


SUPPLY [24TH FEBRUARY]: 
RESOLUTIONS REPORTED. 


Civil Services and Revenue Depart- 
ments (Supplementary) Estimates, 
1897-98. 


Mr. Powell-Williams. 


{COMMONS} 


preference is given, and will be given, to 
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Cuass IV. 


1. “That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £20,710, be granted to Her Majesty to 
defray the charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 3lst 
day of March, 1898, for Public Education in 
England and Wales.” 


Cuass V. 


2. “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £34,500, be granted to Her Majesty to 
defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 3lst 
day of March, 1898, for the expenses of Her 
Majesty’s Embassies and Missions abroad, and 
of the Consular Establishments abroad, and 
= Expenditure chargeable on the Consular 
Tote.” 


5. “That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £161,500, be granted to Her Majesty to 
defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1898, for sundry Colonial Ser- 
vices, including certain Grants in Aid.” 


SPECIAL JURIES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


THE FRENCH ON THE NIGER. 

Dr. C. K. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.) : I 
would like to ask the right hon. Gentle 
man the Leader of the House whether 
it is true, as reported in the evening 
papers, that a French force had advanced 
from Kyomo, and occupied Bagibo on 
the Niger in the disputed territory 
hitherto in the possession of the Royal 
Niger Company! Is it true, as I hope, 
that the French have taken the advanced 
British position? 

Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I am afraid that I have no in- 
formation to give the hon. Member, as 
I have not received any, and my right 
hon. Friend the Colonial Secretary is not 
in the House. If the hon. Member will 


repeat the Question on Monday he will 
receive information. 


Dr. TANNER: 
late. 


That is three days 


House adjourned at 12.5 
till Monday next. 
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Trafalgar Square 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, 28th February 1898: 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
the Woolsack at a quarter past Four of 
the clock. 


BILLS READ A SECOND TIME. 

Guy’s Hospital Bill: Midland Railway 
Bill: Midland Railway (West Riding 
Lines) Bill: Caledonian Railway Bill: 
Eastern Telegraph Company Bill: Lis- 
keard Corporation (Water) Bill: London 
and North-Western Railway Bill: Lon- 
don and North-Western Railway (Steam 
Vessels) Bill: London and North-Western 
Railway (Wales) Bill: Newcastle and 
Gateshead Water Bill: Wirral Railway 
Bill: Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway Company Bill: Torrington and 
Okehampton Railway Bill: Bideford and 
Clovelly Railway Bill: Windsor and Ascot 
Railway Bill. 


VIVISECTION. 
Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY pre- 
sented a petition from Macclesfield in 
opposition to vivisection. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My Lords, 
I beg to move that the Lord Shand be 
added to the Select Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


The House adjourned at 4.31 
till to-morrow at 4.15. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, 28th February 1898. 





Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at Three 
of the clock. 


MOTION FOR RETURN. 


“ PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES.” 


Copy of Contract dated 30th August, 
1897, entered into with Mr. Frederick 
Moir Bussy for printing and publishing 
Reports of Debates and Proceedings in 
Parliament.—_( Mr. Hanbury.) 


Ordered to be laid on the Table. 


QUESTIONS. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE MEETINGS. 


CotoneL Sir HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield Central): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, under what circumstances _per- 
mission was given to a so-called Spanish 
Atrocities Committee to hold a meeting 
in Trafalgar Square on Sunday after- 
noon, the 22nd August, 1897, in which 
recently-deported Spanish and other 
foreign anarchists took a prominent part, 
and if the Committee or the anarchists 
were required to recoup the ratepayers 
of London the cost of the police, deprived 
of their Sunday rest and prevented from 
attending Divine service, in order to pro- 
tect them? 


Tug SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir Marrnew 
Wuite Rivizy, Lancashire, Blackpool, 
N.): Notice was sent to the police by 
the Secretary of the Committee in 
accordance with the Regulations of the 
Office of Works; and the conditions im- 
posed by the Regulations being complied 
with, the meeting was allowed in the 
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ordinary course. There is no power to 
require the cost of the police employed 
to be repaid by the Committee. 


DEPORTATION OF ANARCHISTS. 

CoLtoneL Sir HOWARD VINCENT: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, whether 
the Spanish Government deported 
last year to this country a_ con- 
siderable number of anarchists,  re- 
ported to be 28, and if the consent of 
Her Majesty’s Government to receive 
these visitors was first sought or ob- 
tained; and if the expulsion to Great 
Britain of such persons by France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Spain, and Italy is sub- 
ject to any control by this country, as in 
the United States and elsewhere? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tHe 
HOME DEPARTMENT: A number of 
anarchists were deported last year by 
the Spanish Government, 28 of whom 
were placed by the Spanish authorities 
on a ship bound for Liverpool. Repre- 
sentations were in consequence made to 
the Spanish Government on the matter, 
and that Government has given an assur- 
ance that no more anarchists will be sent 
to this country without a previous under- 
standing with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. There is no power to refuse ad- 
mission into this country of persons ex- 
pelled from other countries. 


ASSAULTS UPON GIRLS. 

Sir JOHN KENNAWAY (Devon, Honi- 
ton): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether he 
has received from Mr. Justice Darling the 
presentment of the Grand Jury of the 
County of Devon made at the last assizes 
at Exeter, that in cases of conviction of 
indecent assault upon girls under 14 the 
judge should have power to order the in- 
fliction of corporal punishment ; whether 
he has received communications of a simi- 
lar nature ; and if he is prepared to take 
action in the direction suggested ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I have re 


ceived numerous presentments. on this 
The Home Secretary. 
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subject from Devon and from other coun- 
ties, but I am afraid I do not see my 
way to proposing the amendment of the 
law which they recommend. 


LEE-METFORD BULLET. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether his attention has been 
called to a report to the effect that the 
British troops with the advance force in 
Egypt have found it necessary to alter 
the Lee-Metford bullet; and, if this re- 
port be correct, will he state why un- 
suitable bullets have been issued to the 
troops, to what extent the issue has been 
made, and the nature of the alteration? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to tHe 
WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powe~i-Wituiagms, 
Birmingham, §.): It has for some time 
past been recognised that the .303 bullet 
is deficient in stopping power, and a slight 
modification has been made on the spot 
in the bullets issued to the troops in 
Egypt, which will, it is believed, remove 
this defect. 


CONVICTION OF ALFRED N. ROSE. 


Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
the sentence of three years’ penal servi- 
tude passed upon Alfred Northbrook 
Rose, who at the Lewes Assizes on the 
14th instant was convicted of stealing 
books from a friend; whether there are 
any, and, if so, what, previous convictions 
recorded against this man; and, if he 
will consider the advisability of recom- 
mending the mitigation of this sentence? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: My attention 
has been called to this case, but I 
have no information with regard to it, or 
to the antecedents of the prisoner, beyond 
what is contained in the newspaper re- 
ports. Any facts that may be brought 
to my notice will, as in other cases, be 
carefully considered by me; but at pre- 
sent I see no sufficient ground for inter- 
ference. 
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FISHERIES REGULATION (SCOTLAND). 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate, having regard to the fact that 
the Atlantic seaboard of the island of 
Lewis is not included in the limits of the 
North Sea as fixed by the North Sea 
Convention, 1882, will he consider the 
advisability of amending the 10th sec- 
tion of The Sea Fisheries Regulation 
(Scotland) Act, 1895, so that it may be 
unnecessary to obtain the sanction of the 
States Signatories of the Convention in 
regard to the making of bye-laws render- 
ing beam and other trawling illegal 
within 13 miles of those parts of the 
Scottish coasts which are not included in 
the limits of the North Sea? 


THE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
GraHamM Murray,  Buteshire): The 
Government cannot at present come 
under an obligation to introduce any 
legislation dealing with the matter re- 
ferred to. 


MAIL SERVICE: LIVERPOOL, ISLE OF 
MAN, AND STORNOWAY. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, whether he is aware 
that the contract time for the steamer 
carrying Her Majesty’s mails between 
Liverpool and the Isle of Man is 14 
nautical miles an hour in summer and 12 
in winter, whereas the contract time for 
the steamer carrying Her Majesty’s mails 
to Stornoway is only 11 miles an hour, 
and having regard to the value 
of the West Highland fishing in- 
dustry of which Stornoway is the 
centre, will he consider the advisa- 
bility of arranging for a steamer of 
greater speed to be placed on the Storno- 
way mail service? 


Tur FINANCIAL SECRETARY To tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Pres- 
ton): The contract times for the Isle of 
Man and Stornoway mail steamers respec- 
tively are as stated by the hon. Member, 
but the circumstances do not warrant 
additional expenditure for the purpose of 
placing a steamer of greater speed upon 
the Stornoway route. 
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Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, if he will state how often 
the steamer which is under contract to 
carry Her Majesty’s mails to and from 
Stornoway at a speed of 11 sea miles an 
hour has been late in her arrival at 
Kyleakin and Stornoway respectively 
since 2nd November last; and will he 
state how often the delay exceeded half 
an hour and the maximum delay on any 
one occasion ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The records for Feb- 
ruary have not yet reached London ; but 
during the months of November, Decem- 
ber, and January the Stornoway mail 
steamer was late in her arrival at Kyle 
45 times, the delay exceeding 30 minutes 
on 36 occasions. In the other direction 
the vessel was late in arriving at Storno- 
way during the same period 28 times, 
the delay exceeding 30 minutes on nine 
occasions. The maximum delay occurred 
on the voyage from Kyle on 30th Decem- 
ber, when the steamer had to put into 
Pontree for shelter owing to storm, and 
reached Stornoway 17 hours 45 minutes 
after departure from Kyle. 


MEDICAL OFFICER AT SANDAKAN.,. 

Mr. WEIR: I bee to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether he 
is aware that the principal medical officer 
at Sandakan is in the employ of the 
British North Borneo Company, and that 
he also fills the office of Sessions Judge ; 
and whether arrangements can be made 
by which the office of Sessions Judge 
shall be held by an official who is not 
employed by the Company in a medical 
capacity ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THs 
COLONIES (Mr. J. CHamperzarn, Bir- 
mingham, W.): I am informed that the 
principal medical officer at Sandakan 
also holds the office of Sessions Judge, 
and that the arrangement works to the 
satisfaction of the Government and of the 
inhabitants. Her Majesty’s Government 
does not: interfere with the internal ad- 
ministration of North Borneo. 
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DUBLIN POST OFFICE. 


Mr. THOMAS B. CURRAN (Donegal, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether, when an additional 
female assistant supervisor was granted 
to the Dublin office in 1896, the senior 
supervisor was withdrawn from sectional 
supervising duties, no assistance being 
thus given to the supervising force ; 
is he aware that the charge of the 
large sections by assistant supervisors 
and female telegraphists has been a con- 
stant source of complaint, and resulted 
in the retirement from ill-health of three 
assistant supervisors between 1894 and 
1896; and, whether the Postmaster 
General will take immediate steps to in- 
crease the female supervising force, and 
put an end to the practice of female tele- 
graphists supervising large sections dur- 
ing a considerable portion of every year? 


Mr. HANBURY: The appointment of 
an additional female assistant supervisor 
to the Dublin office in 1896 was granted 
for the express purpose of releasing the 
supervisor from sectional supervising 
duties, as it was found that. most of her 
time was necessarily devoted to the more 
important work of the general supervi- 
sion of the female staff. As the new ap- 
pointment enabled the officers employed 
on sectional supervising duties to give 
undivided attention to their proper work, 
the hon. Member’s inference that no assis- 
tance was given to the supervising force 
under this change is incorrect. The 
Postmaster General is not aware that the 
charge of large sections by assistant 
supervisors has been a constant: cause of 
complaint, indeed such charge is the 
proper work of assistant supervisors ; but 
he is aware that complaint has been 
made that the charge of sections had 
been entrusted from time to time, in the 
absence of assistant supervisors, to 
female telegraphists. So far, however, as 
his present information goes he does not 
believe that this has hitherto been done 
to an extent which would justify the crea- 
tion of an additional supervising appoint- 
ment. It is not the fact that three of 
the supervisors broke down through pres- 
sure of work. The medical officer at 
Dublin reported that their illnesses were 
due to natural causes. The Postmaster 
General is having inquiry made whether 
the circumstances have so far altered as 
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to justify an addition to the supervising 
staff, but pending the receipt of a re- 
port he is unable to make any definite 
statement on the subject. 


DUBLIN POST OFFICE: SORTING 
CLERKS. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether the Postmaster General 
has yet considered the paper handed in 
on behalf of the Dublin sorting clerks; 
and, if so, can he say when those officers 
may expect to be relieved from the dis- 
abilities complained of under which they 
still labour; whether the Postmaster 
General has received several memorials 
from the Dublin sorting clerks during the 
past year; and, if so, when a reply may 
be expected; and whether the Dublin 
authorities are unable to carry out ihe 
recommendation of the Tweedmouth 
Committee that in all cases of “split 
duties” each officer should be allowed 
an uninterrupted period of nine hours in 
his own home, irrespective of the time 
occupied in proceeding from his hom» te 
the office and the office to his home; if 
so, will the Postmaster General, having 
regard to the exceptional hours of atten- 
dance in the Dublin Sorting Office, allow 
that the morning and evening atten- 
dances be considered as night duty? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General has considered the paper handed 
in on behalf of the Dublin sorting clerks 
in August last. The paper referred to 
almost every question which it is pos 
sible to raise, respecting the pay, pcsi- 
tion, duties, attendance, leave, and 
punishment of a large staff. The more 
important question, respecting the pay 
of these officers, was virtually dealt with 
in the circular which was issued by the 
Postmaster General and myself on the 
10th August last. But the other ques- 
tions raised in the paper have been duly 
considered, though the Postmaster 
General and I concluded that it was not 
necessary to give a distinct reply on 
points on which we are not prepared to 
make concessions. The Postmaster 


General has received several memorials 
from the staff during the past year; 
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some of them have been duly answered, 
but, for the most part, they had refer- 
ence to points dealt with in the circular 
referred to, and called for no further 
reply. The Postmaster General is very 
anxious to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Tweedmouth Committee in 
the matter of attendance, and he is 
glad to state that some improvement 
in this direction has already been made 
at Dublin, but he fears that it will not be 
practicable to give complete effect to 
the Committee’s recommendations until 
a scheme which is being introduced for 
making the officers engaged on sorting 
and telegraph duties available to work 
on both sides is in full operation. To 
regard attendance between the hours of 
6 am. and 10 p.m. as night duty would 
be contrary to the rules of the service, 
and the Postmaster General is not pre 
pared to make any exception in this 
respect in Dublin. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTION. 

Mr. R. McKENNA (Monmouth, N.): 
On behalf of the hon. Member for West 
Islington, Mr. T. Lough, I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether sufficient facilities will be given 
to all employees who are now working 
overtime, in Woolwich Arsenal and other 
Government Departments in London, to 
record their votes on Thursday, 3rd 
March, in the London County Council 
election ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: The 
necessary facilities for voting will, as 
usual, be given in all the establishments 
under the War Office. No overtime will 
be worked at Woolwich Arsenal on poll- 
ing day. 


HABITUAL DRUNKARDS. 

Mr. J. L. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if he 
proposes to bring in a Bill this Session 


to amend the law dealing with habitual 
drunkards? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I observe there 
are two or three questions on this 
subject now on the paper, besides the 
Notice of Motion of my hon. Friend the 
Member for West Salford, who has so 
long been attempting to call the attention 
of the House to it. In reply to them, I 
have to say that I have every hope of 
being able to introduce before long a 
Bill dealing with the treatment of 
habitual drunkards. 


MILITARY RANGE AT BALLYKINLAR. 

Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office whether it is intended to ac- 
quire part of the lands of Ballykinlar, 
near Dundrum, county Down, for a mili- 
tary range; whether any, and, if so, 
what offer has been made to buy out the 
respective interests of the landlord and 
tenants of these lands; whether the 
lands are to be taken compulsorily under 
the provisions of the Defence Act or by 
agreement with the tenants and the land- 
lord; and whether there is likely to be 
any encampment or musketry practice 
there during the present year? 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: It is in- 
tended to acquire part of the lands at 
Ballykinlar for a rifle range; but com- 
pulsory acquisition will not be resorted 
to if reasonable agreements with the 
landlord and tenants can be arrived at 
from the negotiations now going on. It 
is scarcely probable that the ground will 
be ready for encampment or musketry 
practice during the present year. 


CONVICL CONNOLLY—MARYBOROUGH 
PRISON. 

Mr. JAMES O’CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, can he 
state what were the dates of the arrest 
and conviction respectively of a mar 
named Connolly, who is now in Mary- 
borough Gaol undergoing a sentence of 
twenty years’ penal servitude; was he 
out on bail or kept in prison between 
the date of his arrest and the date of 
his conviction; and when will he be 
entitled to his release? 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY to THE 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. Geratp Batrour, Leeds, Central) : 
The convict named in the Question was 
arrested on the 17th March 1882; he 
was convicted of manslaughter on the 
24th July 1883; and in the interval 
between these dates he was detained in 
custody. His sentence dates from the 
4th July 1883, and he will be eligible 
for release on licence in the ordinary 
course on the 14th August next, should 
his conduct meanwhile be satisfactory. 


MEDICAL STAFF CORPS: PAY 
SERGEANT-MAJORS. 

Captain A. J. C. DONELAN (Cork, 
E.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War if he can say what rate 
of pay Sergeant-Majors of the Medical 
Staff Corps received when the Corps was 
formed, and in what year, and by how 
much it has since been increased; and 
whether Warrant Officers of this Corps 
are all eligible for commissions ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. W. Sr. Jonny Bropricr, 


OF 


Surrey, Guildford): When the Corps 
was formed in 1857 the pay of 
the Sergeant-Major was 4s. a day. 


Increases were made in 1861, 1873, and 
1876; and in 1881 the Sergeant-Major 
was made a Warrant Officer, with pay at 
5s. 6d. a day. The Warrant Officers of 
the Corps are eligible for commissions up 
to the age of 40, and in special cases 
up to that of 45. 


BATTLESHIP CONTRACTS. 

Mr. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty what were the contract dates for 
delivering the two battleships of the 
Canopus class entrusted to private dock- 
yards according to the programme of 
1896-97; and what were the contract 
dates for delivering the casemate plates 
for the three battleships of the same 
class and programme building in Govern- 
ment dockyards? 
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Tue SECRETARY ro tHE ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macarryzy, Antrim, 
S.): The contract dates for the delivery 
of the ships building in private yards 
are :—Glory, 11th August 1899; Albion, 
15th August, 1899. The contract dates 
for complete delivery of the casemates for 
the dockyard ships are:—Ocean, 7th 
February 1898; Canopus, 28th April 
1898 ; Goliath, 28th April 1898. 


Tarbert Railway. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN :I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War 
whether, in view of the unpleasant occur- 
rences of past years arising out of soldiers 
wearing shamrock on St. Patrick’s Day 
contrary to Military regulations, it is in- 
tended to issue instructions to officers to 
permit Irishmen in the Army to wear, 
without risk of punishment, the sham- 
rock on the coming St. Patrick’s Day if 
they so desire? 


Mr. BRODRICK: In view of what has 
occurred in past years, a Queen’s regula- 
tion has been approved to the effect that 
no officer or soldier may wear any un- 
authorised badge or emblem unless “ ex- 
pressly permitted by his superior to do 
so.” All soldiers will, therefore, be 
aware that they must apply to their 
superior officer for permission. 


LISTOWEL AND TARBERT RAILWAY. 

Mr. M. J. FLAVIN (Kerry, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if (1) he has re- 
ceived resolutions from the Listowel 
Board of Guardians and others asking for 
a grant to construct a railway connecting 
Listowel and Tarbert, County Kerry ; and 
(2) whether, owing to the failure of the 
crops, and the great scarcity of employ- 
ment in this and the surrounding dis- 
tricts, he will again consider the great 
necessity there is for the construction of 
this line? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Resolu- 
tions of the nature’ indicated in 
the first paragraph have been _ re- 


ceived. 


I have nothing to add to my 
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replies to previous Questions on the sub- 
ject of distress in the South-West of Ire- 
land, except to repeat that the measures 
which commended themselves to Govern- 
ment for dealing with distress were de- 
signed to cope with immediate destitu- 
tion, and this object could obviously not 
be attained by the construction of rail- 
ways or other large engineering under- 
takings, even if the funds for the pur- 
pose were available. 


CASE OF CONVICT THOMAS COLLINS. 

Mr. FLAVIN: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land if he will again take into considera- 
tion the petition and statement of evi- 
dence praying for the release of Thomas 
Collins, confined in the invalid prison at 
Maryborough, who was convicted in 1891 
and sentenced to 10 years’ penal servi- 
tude ; whether all the other prisoners con- 
victed with him have since been released ; 
and whether Collins, having now served 
seven years, and his mind being injured 
as stated by the doctor of the Prisons 
Board, his release will be granted ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 
was tried at the Munster Winter 
Assizes of 1891 on the charge of 
conspiracy to murder, and was sentenced, 
as stated, to 10 years’ penal servitude. 
The two other prisoners convicted with 
him were released on licence in ordinary 
course in February 1897, the sentence 
in their case having been one of seven 
years’ penal servitude. Collins will be 
eligible for release on licence in June 
1899, if well conducted in the meantime. 
It is not my province to take into con- 
sideration the petition praying for his 
release ; any application in this regard 
should be addressed in the usual way to 
the Lord Lieutenant. I may add that 
the medical member of the Prisons Board 
has never stated, as alleged, that the 
mind of the convict had been injured. 
What he stated was that, mentally, he 
might be described as simple. He was 
always slightly weak-minded, but latterly 
has improved in this respect. 


Collins 
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MACEDONIA. 

Mr. F. S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, Eye) : 
To ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the representa- 
tive of the British Embassy at Constanti- 
nople now at Uskub will be enabled to 
aitend the sittings of the Turkish Com- 
mission for the purpose of inquiring into 
the outrages committed in the villayet 
of Kossovo, and to examine witnesses in- 
dependently, with such assistance as he 
may himself choose? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, Southport): Mr. 
Eliot, the Member of the British Embassy 
at Constantinople, who was sent expressly 
to Uskub, has been watching the pro- 
ceedings of the Commission, and has been 
in communication with its members, with 
a view to reporting to Her Majesty’s 
Government, although I am not aware of 
his having personally taken part in the 
proceedings. 


GREEK LOAN AND EVACUATION OF 
THESSALY. 

Mr. STEVENSON: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he is able to announce 
the date of the publication of the Greek 
Loan for the payment of the Turkish in- 
demnity ; whether the four weeks within 
which the Sultan is bound to evacuate 
Thessaly date from the day on which the 
publication takes place; and, whether 
the obligation is based solely on the stipu- 
lation of the Greco-Turkish Treaty of 
Peace, or whether the three Powers 
guaranteeing the Loan guarantee also 
that Thessaly shall be evacuated within 
the period named? 


Mr. CURZON: I am not yet able 
to announce the exact date of the 
publication of the Greek Loan. There 
still remain some preliminaries to be 
completed. The four weeks stipulated in 
the Treaty of Peace dated from the day 
of publication. No guarantee of evacua- 
tion has been given. 
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CODE TELEGRAMS. 

Mr. J. W. CROMBIE (Kincardine- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether it is a rule of the Post 
Office that telegrams to China cannot be 
sent in code, although this can be done 
in Germany ; and, whether he can abolish 
the rule? 


Mr. HANBURY: There is no Rule 
prohibiting the sending of telegrams to 
China in code. 


IRISH REVENUE. 

Mr. G. LAMBERT (Devon, South Mol- 
ton): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer if he will be good enough to 
state the net annual amount for the past 
three years of Irish revenue that was 
available for Imperial purposes after de- 
ducting the cost of the Irish Services? 


THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicxs-Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): The information for which the hon. 
Member asks. will be found on the last 
page of the two latest financial Relations 
Returns—namely, No. 336 of 1896, and 
No. 266 of 1897. 


MR. DONALDSON’S APPOINTMENT. 

Sm BEVAN EDWARDS (Hythe): I 
beg to ask the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office, with reference to the appoint> 
ment of Mr. Donaldson as Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Ordnance Factories, inasmuch 
as the London Docks, where he was em- 
ployed, are not a manufacturing firm, will 
he state where Mr. Donaldson practised 
as a mechanical engineer, and in what 
establishment did he obtain his experi- 
ence in the organisation, control, and 
management of a factory; whether Mr. 
Donaldson has superseded a military 
officer, Colonel E. Bainbridge, C.B., who 
has served for many years in posts afford- 
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ing him special opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the manufacture of war- 
like stores; whether he is aware that 
Colonel Bainbridge has managed for the 
last five and a-half years, with great 
ability, the largest of the Ordnance 
Factories, employing 7,000 men, with an 
annual output of nearly £1,000,000 ; 
and, whether Colonel Bainbridge, who 
was recently made a C.B. for his services 
in charge of the above-mentioned factory, 
receives only £950 a year, after 37 years’ 
service, whereas Mr. Donaldson is to re- 
ceive £1,500 a year? 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: In the 
appointment formerly held by Mr. 
Donaldson, he was_ responsible for 
whole and in 
part, and for the repair, of machinery 
of a very varied kind, including 
lathes, hydraulic appliances, — electric 
machinery (lighting and power), cranes, 
bridges, engines, boilers, and the like. 
He had under his control a large staff of 
smiths, fitters, boilermen, carpenters, and 
machine men. Sir William Anderson, 
who visited the shops before Mr. Donald- 
son was selected, was satisfied that his 
experience was such as to fully qualify 
him for the post which he now holds. 
As regards the military officer referred to, 
his age does not give him an expectation 
of service, such as was thought desirable 
in one holding the appointment of 
Deputy Director General, and, moreover, 
it was thought to be necessary to seek 
the services of a gentleman who had ex- 
perience other than that gained in the 
Ordnance Factories. His emoluments 
are £1,050 a year; and if the design 
branch, which it is proposed to establish 
at Woolwich, is authorised, he will shortly 
receive a substantial promotion. 


the construction in 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


Edmond George Petty Fitzmaurice, 
commonly called Lord Edmund Fitz- 
‘maurice, for the County of Wilts 


(Northern or Cricklade Division). 
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NEW BILLS. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (MERCANTILE 
MARINE FUND). 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnre, Croydon) : 
I ask the House for leave to bring in a 
Bill to amend the law with regard to the 
provision for the payment of certain ex- 
penses under the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894, and with regard to the levying of 
light dues. The Bill which I announced 
is intended particularly to carry out. the 
main recommendation of the Committee 
which has considered this subject. The 
two great alleged grievances which ship- 
owners had had with regard to the Mer- 
cantile Marine Fund have been, first, 
that the dues were levied upon an un- 
reasonable scale, and in an illogical man- 
ner, and that the system was no longer 
applicable to the existing condition of 
things. The second set of reasons 
with regard to the matter was that the 
money that was raised for the lighthouse 
dues, was not appropriated entirely for 
that purpose. Well, there are two griev- 
ances which the Committee to which I 
refer suggested ought to be remedied, 
and we propose to remedy them in the 
manner suggested by the Bill. We pro- 
pose to break up the Mercantile Marine 
Fund into its component parts, and to 
create a lighthouse fund, to which all 
the dues levied for light purposes will 
go, and that money will be paid out. only 
for the purposes of the lights themselves, 
to support and maintain lights and light- 
houses. Well, Sir, this necessitates the 
placing upon the Estimates all the exist- 
ing charges borne by the Mercantile 
Marine Fund for mercantile marine 
offices, and for other charges which it is 
not necessary for me to go into in detail. 
Suffice it to say that if the Bill passes, in 
future there will be none of the light- 
house revenue devoted to any other pur- 
pose but the support of lights and light- 
houses. Then, with regard to the system 
of levying dues, we abolish altogether the 
present extremely illogical and unsatis- 
factory system of levying dues, and we 
adopt the suggestions and recommenda- 
tions of the Committee to substitute for 
the system a tonnage system. These, Sir, 
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are the main provisions of the Bill. Of 
course the right hon. Baronet will not 
expect me to enter into any detail with 
regard to it, but I think we have en- 
deavoured to carry out the suggestions: 
we have made. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
I do not know whether the Bill will 
be in the hands of the printer by to- 
morrow morning, probably not, but in 
the meantime I should like to ask if the 
right hon. Gentleman can inform us 
whether the Bill also deals with the 
matter of exemptions, which has always 
been a very sore point to yachts and’ 
vessels of the Royal Navy. As to the 
rest of the Bill, I think we fought for 
years for restricting the expenditure of 
the dues to lights and lighthouses, and’ 
we are very grateful to the right hon. 
Gentleman for this Bill. 


“Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: The Committee did not 
suggest that Her Majesty’s Navy should 
be charged light dues. In fact thev 
negatived the idea, and it is not proposed 
to make any charge with regard to the 
Navy, but we do propose to make a 
charge for yachts. I beg to ask for leave 
to bring in the Bill. 


Leave was granted, and the Bill was 
read the first time; to be read a second 
time upon Monday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 102.] 


METROPOLITAN POLICE COURTS ACT” 
(1897) AMENDMENT BILL. 

Tus UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Jesse Coxiines, Birmingham,  Bor- 
desley): I beg to ask leave to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Metropolitan 
Police Courts Act (1897). The object of 
this Bill is simply to remedy a mistake- 
or two in the Act of last year. Hon. 
Gentlemen will remember that by that: 
Bill certain fees and fines levied at the- 
police courts were paid into the Metro- 
politan Police Fund, but there was: 
another class of fines which were included, 
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and which ought not to have been in- 
cluded, and it is to remedy that small 
but rather important matter that 
this Bill is sought to be passed. 


Leave was granted, and the Bill was 
read a first time; to be read a second 
time upon Thursday, and to be printed. 
[Bill 103.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Army Estimates. 
Motion made and Question proposed— 


“That a number of Land Forces not exceed- 
ing 180,513, all ranks, be maintained for the 
Service of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, at home and abroad, ex- 
cluding Her Majesty’s Indian  Possessious, 
during the year ending 31st March, 1899.” 


*Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): I should like to say a few words 
upon the very important subjects dealt 


~with in the Army Estimates this year. And 


in the first place I should like to remark 
that it seems to me that great con- 
venience and advantage have been gained 
by the Under Secretary of State making 
his statement with the Speaker in the 
Chair. Had that not been so, there 
would have been a great number of 
matters submitted bearing upon the 
Service for the year which would. to a 
great extent. have been made in the 
dark, Members being in ignorance of 
the whole scheme of the proposals of 
the Government. Whereas now, in the 
admirable statement which was sub 
mitted to us by my right hon. Friend 
we are in possession of the whole of the 
case, and are able to discuss with ad- 
vantage and great saving to the time 
of the House the whole proposal of the 
Government. Now, Sir, the statement 
of my right hon. Friend has shown a 
very great change in the policy proposed 
Mr. Collings. 
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by the War Office. Hitherto there have 
been great complaints made of the work- 
ing of the present system. Year after 
year, Gentlemen in this House, well con- 
versant with the feeling of the Service 
and working of the system, have com. 
plained that it was very faulty in its 
main principles and in its operation, and 
left us without reliable military provi- 
sion. Well, Sir, these statements 
have been submitted from time to time 
to the Government, and with great 
particularity in the course of last 
year, by the military Members of this 
House. Now, Sir, it has been said here 
and elsewhere, that it is a new depar- 
ture that Members of this House, who 
were formerly in the Service, taking a 
particular interest in the affairs of the 
Service, should form themselves into an 
unofficial Committee and act in a collec- 
tive manner. I can well believe, in fact 
I know, that it has been very distasteful 
to officials, and they have resented what 
they call the dictation of a certain sec- 
tion of this House. I do not, however, 
think that there is anything novel in 
Members of this House, interested in 
particular questions, endeavouring to 
take collective action. We are all 
familiar with such joint action. Agri- 
cultural Members join together and make 
representations to the Government. 
There is the Church Committee, which re- 
presents Church Reform. There are Irish 
Committees and Scotch Committees, and 
yet it is said that members of the Ser- 
vice, by joining together and taking 
collective action, have overawed the Exe- 
cutive Government. Well, Sir, it is not 
so very long ago that a very considerable 
section of this House interested in Home 
Rule in Ireland so overawed the Govern- 
ment of that day that they turned their 
back upon their former professions and 
found salvation in Home Rule. At all 
events, there is nothing novel in a par- 
ticular class of subjects procuring col- 
lective action. On the contrary, I should 
think there is great advantage gained 
by a comparison of views, and by their 
agreeing upon some definite and prac- 
tical scheme of reform, which they may 
urge upon the Government. So I do 
not imagine that it is necessary for 
the Members of the Service in this 
House to make an apology for their col- 
lective action, especially if by that ac- 
tion it is found that the conclusions at 
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which they have arrived commend them- 
selves to the Government of the day. 
But, Sir, former members of the Ser- 
vice would have no influence or authority 
if they did not faithfully represent the 
feeling of that Service, and if they were 
not able to speak with experience, and 
from their own practical knowledge. It 
cannot be doubted that those who have 
served the country in former times have 
gained a certain knowledge of matters 
appertaining to the Service, which those 
who have never served cam never obtain. 
And that is particularly manifest in the 
discussion on the Army Estimates, bear- 
ing upon the question of esprit de corps, 
which has of late been before the House. 
Certainly there is nothing in which those 
who have served in the Army have more 
sympathy and fellow-feeling with the 
Army of the present day than the at- 
tachment to the traditions of their own 
regiments, in the recollections of the 
actions and events in which the regi- 
ment has become famous, and the know- 
ledge of the attractions which attach to 
the history of the regiment. The 
Under Secretary 
cated certainly a new point of departure 
in his present proposals. He has de 
clared that the Government must adhere 
in the main points to the system which, 
for many years now, has been in opera- 
tion, whereby certain linked battalions 
in the Home Service, in turn, relieve 
those in foreign Service. Now, if I may 
refer to the representations which were 
made by the Service Members, they did 
not confine themselves to an abolition 
of the linked battalions system, but 
urged certain modifications if it were 
necessary to retain it. Important 
modifications have been made, and most 
valuable modifications they are, in that 
these linked battalions cannot now, to use 
a well-known expression, be “squeezed 
like a lemon”—you must retain a suffi- 
cient number of establishments to be 
reliable in case of emergency. If there 
be any “genesis” attaching to the 
changes now proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government, I should rather think that 
it may be found in that well-known 
declaration of the Commander-in-Chief 
that the Home Battalions were squeezed 
like a lemon to keep up the 
battalions abroad. But that squeeze of 
the lemon has gone on for many years— 
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from the time when the expression 
was first used till now. I can recollect 
myself, when I was in India, battalions 
being sent out in time of emergency, 
some of which the Commander-in-Chief 
said it would be utterly impossible to 
send into the field. Well, Sir, there 
is a very important change proposed 
in the present system, that in addition 
to the battalions having an irreducible 
minimum, special encouragement will be 
given to the Reserve soldiers to return to 
the Colours. Now, I do not at all see 
that that will involve anything contrary 
to the proper maintenance of discipline 
for the battalions to have an admixture 
of old soldiers. On the contrary, the ad- 
mixture of seasoned soldiers has always 
been thought to have a very healthy 
effect upon any corps. But there is a 
|more important matter than that. Not 
| only ought we to have a mixture of old 
soldiers in the ranks, but we ought 
|to have experienced non-commissioned 
| officers. It is very easy to manage bat- 
italions of young soldiers if you have 
| old non-commissioned officers—that is to 
|say, comparatively old non-commis- 
|sioned officers, men who can exercise 
|/model influence with the rank and 
file, and who are to be depended 
upon in time of difficulty; but if bat- 
|talions are so squeezed that even pay- 
'sergeants are sent away, it cannot be 
|wondered at that there is increased diffi- 
iculty in bringing young battalions rapidly 
‘up to the mark of efficiency. The ques- 
|tion of the Reserve is a very important 
| question indeed, and the absence of the 
|Reserve in former times was the cause 
lof great inconvenience, and yet it would 
be a great mistake to ascribe ‘the 
trouble which befell our Army in 
the Crimean War to the Long Ser- 
vice System. It is not very long ago since 
I heard that remark in this House; but, 
Sir, the distress and trouble of those 
days had a very different cause. The Go- 
vernment of the day never realised the 
magnitude of the operations in which 
they were involved. If I do not mistake, 
I have a lively recollection of the period 
when the Government went to war with 
a first-class Power and only increased 
the Army by a nominal 10,000 men; 
indeed, it was only in the autumn of 
that year that they thought it necessary 
to call out the Militia, and 
realised the magnitude of the 
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undertaking they had taken in hand 
and increased the strength of the Army. 
Had the Government of the day then, at 
the beginning, sufficiently realised the 
magnitude of their task, we should not 
at the close of 1854 have had an Army 
reduced far below the necessary numbers 
for the work we had in hand. Sir, there 
are some different points in the scheme of 
Her Majesty’s Government which, with 
the permission of the House, I should 
like to call attention to, though not at all 
venturing to set my opinion against that 
of the experienced and practical officers 
at the head of the Army, but, neverthe- 
less, believing, as I do, that I speak the 
sentiments of many officers of practical 
experience. Now, Sir, the main point 
in examining the present proposals of the 
Government is whether you will get the 
men you require. The Government are 
doing a great deal to attract more re- 
cruits to the ranks, but it must be won- 
dered whether any such moderate in- 
crease of pay as it is proposed to give, 
and which is possibly as much as it is 
practical to give, is sufficient to make up 
for the present deficiency which un- 
happily exists in each class of the Army. 
It has often occurred to me as an 
extraordinary and most unsatisfactory 
feature to notice the great contrast which 
exists in the military spirit displayed by 
the upper, middle, and lower classes of 
this country. When it is a question of 
officers you get 10 or 12 candidates offer- 
ing themselves for any vacancy that 
occurs, young men willing to undergo an 
expensive preparation, working up to a 
very high standard, and, when they get 
to the Army, throwing themselves heart 
and soul into the service they have under- 
taken. If Volunteers are required for 
extra service in most unhealthy parts of 
the world, the War Office is overwhelmed 
by the number of applicants for the situa- 
tion. Now, Sir, such is the military 
spirit of the upper classes. In the middle 
classes there is comparatively no desire 
to enter the Army at all, and among the 
working classes, I am sorry to say, 
we do not get the real bone and sinew 
of the working classes into the Army at 
all, we only get a very small proportion. 
If a young man belonging to the working 
classes does enlist, or, to use the expres- 
sion, “goes for a soldier,” he is thought 
to be going to the bad, and very often his 
friends do their best to buy him out, and 
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the result is that a sufficient number of 
recruits is only obtained by reducing the 
standard, and even then, for the most part, 
they are only got from the idle and un- 
employed classes ; in fact, as a command- 
ing officer expressed it the other day, our 
recruits are obtained mainly from the 
“corner boys.” Now, there must be 
something very unsatisfactory somewhere 
in a scheme that fails to attract the best 
portion of the working classes to Her 
Majesty’s service. The other night the 
Under Secretary of State referred to the 
nominal pay of the Army being the 
ame as it was in the days of Agincourt. 
Well, I believe it was much higher rela- 
tively then, and also that the men who 
filled the ranks at that time were of a 
higher class than they are now. Farmers, 
and the best labouring men of the country 
then entered the ranks. Now, Sir, surely 
it ought to be our main effort to endea- 
vour to attract a better class of men to 
the ranks of the Army by tapping new 
strata. The German Army, the French 
Army, the Russian Army, the Italian 
Army, each of these is practically the 
nation in arms. All classes have to pass 
through the ranks, and if the popular 
feeling in France at this moment is mani- 
fested in a remarkable manner on the 
side of the Army, it must be remembered 
that the men composing the mob who 
cheered the officers of the Army have, for 
the most part, served init, and have natur- 
ally the honour of the Army closely at 
heart. The extra 3d. a day which 
is proposed seems to me to be a very 
wise proceeding, because a man has a 
shilling a day, and it is not reduced 25 
per cent. A recruit is promised a shil- 
ling a day clear, and it must cause 
disappointment when he goes back 
on furlough and tells his friends 
that he has had 3d. a day stopped 
for his food. Perhaps it would be 
as well if the extra 3d. were made 
4d. so as to include washing 
as well as rations. With regard to 
the question of deferred pay, about which 
there is a considerable difference of 
opinion, I can only say that many 
officers with whom I have constant 
communication have only one opinion, 
and that is that deferred pay is to a 
very great extent wasted as soon as it is 
received ; that it does not, as a rule, con- 
duce to the settlement of the men in 
civilian life. On the contrary, after a 
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man has entertained all his friends he 
find himself in great difficulty of obtain- 
ing employment, and he would like to go 
back to the ranks. That is my own per- 
sonal experience. I have found excellent 
Reserve soldiers, men whom I should be 
glad to employ, who told me that they 
would be glad to get back to the ranks 
if they could. I quite admit that it is 
most desirable to have Reserves, and to 
encourage men to join the Reserve than 
otherwise, but you must remember that 
this deferred pay is the man’s own money, 
earned by his own labour, which he has 
quite as much right to spend as an officer 
has to spend his pay. That the men will 
much prefer having their pay as they 
earn it to waiting to the end of their 
service for the whole gratuity I have 
very little doubt, and I earnestly hope 
that it may result in bringing a better 
class of men to the Army. But in order 
to bring a better class of men to the 
Army something more is wanted, and 
everybody must wish that our Army 
should not be filled from the lowest 
classes, as it is largely, but that respect- 
able men should be brought to serve in 
the Army. Now, Sir, there are two ways 
in which this can be done. One is by 
making an Army career entail a certain 
future career to the man who is a well- 
conducted soldier. Surely it is worth the 
while of the country to improve its 
Army by giving such places as it has at 
its disposal to the men who have served 
the country well in the field and the 
fort. It is all very well to say that 
there are 2,000 places which are only to 
be filled up from the ranks of the retired 
soldiers. When I was at the Post Office 
we were able to find 2,000 places for the 
retired soldiers; but that, I regret to 
say, was done away with, and now the 
Post Office is only to find places for half 
that number. The Government ought to 
put it out of their power by a 
self-denying ordinance to be able to put 
any but retired soldiers preferentially in 
various Government Departments. Why 
only last year there was a new 
branch of the National Gallery opened, 
and there were certain vacancies to be 
filled, half of them at 30s. a week, and 
the other half at 18s. a week, and the 
latter only were offered to retired sol- 
diers. That is not the way to encourage 
respectable men to join the Army. I 
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am glad to say that in the House of 
Lords preference is given to the retired 
soldier. Is it too much to ask in this 
House of Commons that the same thing 
should be done! Should we be worse 
served if we had respectable, well-con- 
ducted Army men filling the position of 
attendants to the House? Why, in 
foreign armies, as it has been repeatedly 
pointed out, all non-commissioned officers 
serving 12 years with an unblemished 
character are guaranteed a superior post 
‘in the Civil Service, and I do not see why 
the same should not be tried here; al- 
though not having the conscription, we 
have not the same means of getting the 
best men in the ranks, and we can only 
do that by offering further inducements 
to attract them thither. If the Govern- 
ment are in earnest in this matter they 
will take up the question with much 
greater zeal than has as yet been shown, 
and they will Jet our soldiers feel that 
‘by good behaviour they will secure their 
future welfare. That is one way by 
which a better class of men can be at- 
tracted to the Army. You can hardly 
‘expect a young man of good antecedents 
and education to join the Army if he is 
only allowed to go about in his coarse 
red coat, which is looked upon with sus- 
picion and treated with contempt in many 
places of amusement and entertainment. 
That has always seemed to me to be one 
of the meanest things done in this 
country, that a soldier should not be wel- 
come for his cloth wherever he places 
himself and can afford to pay whatever 
‘a civilian can do. Could it not be ar- 
ranged that as soon as the manceuvres 
were over the furloughs could be freely 
given, and men of approved good char- 
acter allowed to wear plain clothes? Or 
supposing that a night out of barracks 
were allowed, could not these men of 
approved good character be given the 
privilege of wearing plain clothes? 
Surely that would be a great inducement 
to men of a superior class to join the 
Army, as that privilege would 
enable them to mix in superior society. 
Now, Sir, there is another point to which 
I desire to draw attention, and which 
has been somewhat lightly touched upon 
—lI refer to the encouragement of the 
Militia. Look at Switzerland. There 
the men are liable to five years’ service 
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of 45 in other classes, and _ they 
are thoroughly trained as Cavalry, 
Artillery, and Infantry by  com- 
petent officers. Recent reports from 
that country have shown that the people 
there not only do not look upon serving 
in the Militia as a hardship, but they 
value and honour it. The manceuvres in 
the various districts excite a good deal of 
interest. Then, again, the advantages of 
early training are not thrown away in 
Switzerland as they are here, for every 
boy is drilled at the public schools, and 
learns musketry in the Tir National, so 
that when he joins the Militia he 
already knows the rudiments of the work, 
and the training is fully utilisea. [ 
desire to point out that such training in 
our schools for our children would not 
only be useful from a military point of 
view, but it would be good for our youth, 
by improving their physique, and give 
them a taste of military organisation, and, 
perhaps, we should get many good 
soldiers in this way. We have Cadet 
Corps in our schools, but I do not think 
that is enough. I think in such schools 
as Harrow and Eton all the boys should 
be drilled, for it would have a most ex- 
cellent effect upon schools of the second 
rank, who would have their scholars 
drilled too. In Switzerland the school- 
masters take a pride in having their chil- 
dren as well drilled as possible. No 
doubt the proposals of the Government 
are very good, and I humbly offer my ad- 
miration and gratitude to my right hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
War for having so ably laid them before 
the House. We are told that there are 
two Army Corps being got ready, and a 
third Army Corps to follow. Now, what 
could we do with these against an im- 
mense foreign army, some of whom we 
might be called upon to meet in hot haste, 
in time of national emergency, without 
guns and without means of transport? It 
is quite evident that the proposals of the 
Government only touch the fringe of the 
subject, and our Army Estimates are only 
in their infancy stage. I can hardly~un- 
derstand how those responsible can sleep 
in their beds if they think of this state 
of things. It is quite possible that the 
next great national quarrel will not be 
a word and a blow, but it will be a blow 
and a word, and we ought at once to set 
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our Forces in order if we want to really 
consider this country safe in the case of 
a quarrel with a great Power. Think of 
the consequences to our trade, and 
to our credit, and the money that 
would be lost, not by tens of mil 
lions or scores of millions, but by 
hundreds of millions, if this country 
was thought to be in danger. Our nation 
should complete its organisation ready to 
meet any invasion. We ought certainly 
to have such forces and organisation at 
our command as can be used in times of 
emergency. What happens now? If you 
send a single brigade to any foreign part 
the battalion is brought under a General 
whom they have never seen, and they 
only come to know him by degrees. What 
sort of a military system is that? Why 
should there not be brigades under the 
officers who commanded them in times 
of peace, and so, at least, to this small 
extent, we should be ready for the least 
emergency? When we are not ready, and 
we have to send this small force off in hot 
haste, how can we expect to keep the 
country safe in the time of a real emer- 
gency, as I cannot help thinking some 
day may happen! I gladly join in press- 
ing this case where we think it is weak, 
and I thank the Government for the con- 
siderable changes they have made. 


Mr. T. C. T. WARNER (Lichfield) : 
The right hon. Gentleman has made very 
many useful suggestions, no doubt, many 
of them hardly practical, for the Army 
Estimates of this House. There is one 
thing that he has mentioned. I should 
like to say at once, in reference to the 
Swiss Militia, that they are undoubtedly 
some of the finest troops in the world, 
but they have an advantage over our 
Militia—they do not require Cavalry in 
their country. Our Militia may be very 
good, but we require Cavalry for them, 
and the Militia and Volunteers have got 
no Cavalry at all. One of the proposi- 
tions of the Government is that they do 
not propose to supply the Cavalry and 
Artillery with more than the advance 
forces of the Militia and Volunteers, and 
that is a very important flaw in the sug- 
gestions. I am glad to see that the 
Government have taken up this question, 
and intend to make them more efficient 
than they were. There is another sug- 
gestion made, which is also a really im- 
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portant one, and that is the Government 
has not yet given a shilling a day, and 
there is still the washing penny to be 
taken off; and the right hon. Baronet 
was quite right in saying that that was 
very serious, and ought to have been 
taken off instead of being charged to the 
individual soldier. No doubt, the an- 
swer will be that they have not got the 
money to do it. But here again there 
are several things that might be done for 
the sake of economy. I believe the Under 
Secretary for War suggested that the 
depots were not going to be used for 
training the men, because they were so 
badly trained there. What are we going 
to do with these depédts? They are prac- 
tically places where the soldiers go to 
idle. They have twice as many officers 
as are necessary, and double the staff 
that is needed, and the depdts are prac- 
tically useless. I am not talking of the 
Caterham or the Cavalry depéts, but of 
the ordinary regimental depdts for 
two battalions, which are practically 
useless, for there is not a bit of drill 
taught in them, and a lot of men are 
kept idle, practically. Now, if the 
Government would undertake to reduce 
the staff and officers there, and transfer 
the non-commissioned officers into some 
of their new battalions they would effect 
an economy which would amply compen- 
sate for the men having to pay for their 
own washing. Several on this side of 
the House want to know what the new 
artillery depdt is intended to be. Depdts 
vary so in different parts of the country. 
Some do much, some do little, and in 
some the recruits have to be trained 
again after joining their battalion. What 
is this artillery depot to be? We want 
to know a little more about it. A good 
deal has been said about the Militia. 
Now, the present Militia regiments sup- 
ply a large number of recruits to go into 
the Army. They go into the Militia 
first, because they make 10s. more by 
going there, and they have a little longer 
time. A great many troops go there for 
that reason. But if the Army pay is 
to be increased, these men will not go 
into the Militia, and you will reduce the 
numbers of the Militia in getting the 
numbers in the Army up. That is re- 
ducing the real Reserve, because the 
Militia is the real Reserve. Therefore, i 
suggest a very simple plan to improve 
the position of the Militia man by doing 
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away with the Militia Reserve. It is a 
most ridiculous thing, and will be more 
so when the Militia is enlisted in foreign 
service. Now, the Militia Reserve is a 
Reserve which is counted twice over, be- 
cause every Militia man is a Reserve 
man. In time of war the Militia is 
called out as the Reserve, and for all 
practical purposes they are used to garri- 
son foreign fortresses in times of war. 
Under this new system they are to be 
enlisted for foreign service, and then I 
do not see what difference there will be 
in any way between the Militia and the 
Reserve men. And yet you give a man 
£1 a year extra to be on the Militia 
Reserve—that is, you take him out and 
put him into a Line regiment. Another 
thing that I should like to mention 
which I think ought to be done, and it 
is a matter that I have asked for before 
in the case of the Militia, to raise their 
numbers, and that is to pay a little 
more attention to their dress. I will 
only give one instance of the absurdity 
of the cheese-paring that is going 
on. There is a cap given to 
all the Line regiments, which is not 
given to the Militia regiments. There 
is a distinction made, and at the present 
moment the army factories are making 
Glengarry caps simply for the Militia, 
and they do not like it. It would be 
just as simple to give the Militia man 
the same head-dress, and give him a 
little more encouragement in that way. 
Give the Volunteer also the same dress as 
the Army. Surely the Militia man might 
be dressed the same, and not have an 
invidious distinction made. It does not 
matter much about the officer, because 
he doesn’t mind; but when you come to 
make distinctions between the men, thea 
it is a rather serious matter. There are 
men in the Militia who have no full 
head-dress, and when they go to Aldershot 
they have to wear their caps. They 
have no full dress given to them at all, 
That is another thing complained very 
seriously of by those regiments. As to 
the whole scheme, I hope that the ex- 
pectations of the Government will be 
fulfilled, and that this 3d. a day 
will bring in the recruits, because, as far 
as I understand it, there are to be a 
great number of additional recruits. 1 
should like more money given to increase 
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calso to increase their comforts, so as to 
give every inducement for recruiting to 
the Army, and to Reserve ; but the whole 
‘thing depends entirely upon whether the 
Government is successful in getting their 
recruits, and I hope they will be, al- 
though I do not believe there will be 
‘sufficient recruits to carry out this 
scheme. I hope they will not set about 
‘forming the new battalions until they 
have filled up all those vacancies which 
exist in the old battalions. I hope the 
Government will be very careful to see 
that every place is filled up before they 
-make new ones, which will only make 
the old battalions mere skeletons. 


*LorD CHARLES BERESFORD 
AYork): Allow me to add my congratu- 
lation to the storm of congratulations 
which the hon. Gentleman has received 
from both sides of the House. This is 
the first time in the history of the coun- 


-try that there has been any like pro- 


posals put forward on business lines. I 
think even right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site will be delighted to see there are 
some symptoms of sanity at last in War 
Office administrations. There are cer- 
tain points which I should like to 
call attention to, more particularly with 
regard to the Artillery. I believe that 
in the next war, whenever it occurs, 
things will be very much like they 
have been in the last wars; that 
is to say, the war will be decided 
more or less by Artillery duels. It 
is absolutely certain that upon Artil- 
lery will mainly depend the result of 
the next campaign, and, with the very 
small Army we have, the Artillery should 
be exceptionally strong, instead of it being 
rather the other way. We find an illus- 
tration of this in recent campaigtis. The 
result of the war between France and 
Germany was brought about very much 
by the superior artillery fire of the Ger- 
mans, and the war between the Turks 


-and the Greeks was certainly settled by 


the superiority of the artillery fire of 
the Turks. The Artillery also played a 
noteworthy part in the Indian Frontier 
war, and our success in this campaign 
in the Soudan will rest mainly on our 
Artillery fire. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State for War 
says that he proposes to increase the 


‘number of guns from four to five per 
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thousand bayonets.. But in the Army 
Estimates I see that the rank and file— 
Infantry, including the Guards, numbers 
93,000. Well, Sir, if the Secretary of 
State for War makes his computation at 
five guns per thousand bayonets, he 
ought to have 465 guns, or, say, 77 
batteries. But, instead of having 77 
batteries, I make out that we have only 
got 56; and 384 guns, instead of 465. 
As to the Reserve, we cannot expect the 
country to keep the Army or Navy up 
to their full active war strength ; there- 
fore, you must have a good Reserve. 
Looking at the reserve of guns, I find we 
have only got one horse-battery of six 
guns, five field-batteries of 30 guns, and 
22 15-pounders. I am not quite clear 
what part these last take in a war. To 
go to war on that reserve of guns appears 
to me to be ludicrous for such an Army 
as ours. There is another question, that 
of the new four-gun batteries. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War says that there 
are to be 15 new four-gun batteries, and 
that they are to be made up to six-gun 
batteries by adding a division of two 
guns out of the Reserve. Sir, I can 
assure the House that nothing would be 
more fatal to the efficiency of a battery 
than to make it upinthis way. A battery 
does not work in sub-divisions, but as 
a battery, and what horse-artillery or 
field-artillery would do if you make s 
six-gun battery out of four efficient guns 
and two from the Reserve I cannot con- 
ceive. I hope some hon. Member who 
has experience of Artillery will make 
this plain to the House. The whole 
effort of a battery must be to be as 
mobile as possible, to get into action as 
quickly as possible, and to get out of 
action as quickly as possible, and in 
order to do that effectively each one of 
the sub-divisions must have worked with 
the other. Sir, I am rather puzzled to 
find that the whole of the auxiliary 
forces are to be four-gun batteries, with 
a total of 196 guns, but I cannot make 
out how the proportion is arrived at, 
because in the Army Estimates there is 
no rank and file put down at all. I 
would ask my right hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for War to 
explain that. No calculation can be 
made out as to the number of guns that, 
according to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
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own consumption, should be given to 
this force. I do think, Sir, there should 
be a proper number of guns for this 
auxiliary force ; at any rate, there should 
be some understanding on business-like 
lines, to enable the Committee to see 
what is proposed with regard to the 
Artillery for this force. There is another 
point I should like to call attention to. | 
Fifty muzzle-loading guns are to go with) 
the Reserve, or with the Auxiliary force. 
What I want to point out is that these 
guns are supposed to be good enough for} 
the Auxiliary force, or the Reserve, as| 
the case may be. But these muzzle-load-| 
ing guns are not accurate. Their range! 
is limited, yet they are supposed to with-| 
stand the attack of any Power that might | 
land on our shores artillery composed of | 
the most modern guns. Sir, it is abso-| 
lutely absurd to suppose that these| 
muzzle-loading guns can resist modern| 
artillery. In these days of rapidity and} 
accuracy of firing such as we get with 
modern artillery, these muzzle-loading | 
guns would be put out of action before | 
they ever fired a shot. If the Reserve) 
Artillery is to be used in case of invasion, | 
let us have proper guns, and guns that 
have some chance of hitting an enemy | 
that can hit you. Sir, I should like to! 
see these guns sold as old iron; they) 
are absolutely useless against the guns) 
that can be used against them. With) 
regard to the Indian Army, the guns, | 
according to the computation of the) 
right hon. Gentleman the Under Secre-| 





‘ : | 
tary of State for War are in| 
the proper proportion, but I can-| 
not find any statistics as to what| 


the Indian Reserve is, or if there is| 
a reserve of guns in the Indian Army. Sir, | 
I maintain that there should be a good,| 
heavy reserve of guns in India, because if| 
there is any trouble it is principally upon | 
the guns we shall rely. There is a Ques- | 
tion on the Paper relating to the new| 
artillery of the French and German | 
Armies. If the statements made on the} 
subject are correct, and those Powers| 
have 12-pounder quick-firing guns equiva- 
lent to our 12-pounder - slow-firing 
guns, they have a most  formid- 


able weapon, and I will oppose to the 
best of my ability any large increase 
in the amount of our artillery, until we 
are perfectly certain that these French 
and German guns are a distinct failure. 
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It is only throwing money away to equip 
these new batteries until we obtain the 
very best gun it is possible to get, and 
which, I believe, it is possible to get in 
this country. To show the Committee 
what we have against us, I may 
say that the French have 130 quick- 
firing batteries, and Germany a con- 
siderably larger number; but one 
of their quick-firing guns can fire 
accurately at the rate of six rounds a 
minute, whereas the guns we have in our 
Horse and Field Artillery can only fire one 
round a minute, and that is good firing. 
Such a battery would have no chance 
against a battery of quick-firing guns 
such as France and Germany possessed. 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will in- 
form the Committee what steps are to be 
taken if these guns are as good as I am 
informed they are, and I trust also he 
will assure the Committee that he will 
not incur the expenditure of money be- 
fore he knows that he has got the equiva- 
lent for it. There is another point. The 
right hon. Gentleman, the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War has said, as is al- 
ways said on these occasions, ‘“ We have 
increased the Army and Navy very much 
more than has ever been done before.” 
But the point is not whether you have in- 
creased the Army so much, but whether 
you have increased it to our needs? Have 
you done what the Hartington Commis- 
sion recommended so strongly—make up 
your requirements before you make up 
your establishments? That is the point to 
consider, and I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will assure us that he has made out his 
requirements before coming to the House 
to make out his establishments. To turn 
to another point, I should like to ask if 
the right hon. Gentleman in his new 
scheme intends to decrease the Reserve 
in number? As I understand his state- 
ment, he is offering facilities for getting a 
number of men back to the Army from 
the Reserve. Sir, it will be a bad pro- 
posal if in any way the Reserve is 
decreased. I entirely sympathise with 


| what fell from the Front Benches of both 


sides, that the linked battalion system is 
a system to stick to. It is true that it 
has failed, but that is because it was not 
carried out on the original intention. If 
the Government try now to carry it out 
on the original intention, I am,certain it 
would be the best we could devise, be- 
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cause it will give us a good Reserve, and 
one that we can trust to, and that will be 
very cheap. Thatisapoint I should like 
the right hon. Gentleman the Under Sec- 
retary of State for War to note, and that 
is the question of the characters of the 
men. He says that the men now are 
going to have on their discharge a certi- 
ficate of all the crimes they have com- 
mitted while in the Army. Sir, I do hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will not do any- 
thing of the sort. I venture to say, in 
a speech I made in the country, that the 
best fighting man in the Army or Navy 
is the man who goes by the name of 
“Scallywag.” I do not mean anything 
disagreeable by that, because, when I was 
young, I daresay I was a “scallywag,” 
and I daresay if I had been in the Army 
a few years ago, and had come out under 
this new arrangement, I should never 
have got employment anywhere. I do 
hope my right hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for War will recon- 
sider that question, because, after all, if 
a man makes a little mistake—we all do 
—do not “log” it up against him, but 
let him go out on a clean sheet. Very 
often the men known as “black sheep” 
are the men we like best. There is 
another point which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has proposed to the Committee, and 
which, I think, is excellent, and is 
the crux of the whole thing—that is 
the decentralisation of the War Office. 
In some cases there would be a long 
correspondence as to whether a stirrup- 
leather or a stirrup-iron had been broken 
by a man’s carelessness or by accident, 
and as to whether the fault was due to 
himself. That sort of thing has increased 
enormously, and I am certain that the 
Army will benefit considerably, and that 
a great deal more trouble will be taken 
by those in command, if they are given 
more power, and if decentralisation of the 
staff is carried out. I must congratulate 
my right hon. Friend and the Govern- 
ment on having at last taken upon them- 
selves to study the welfare of the soldier. 
It is a most important matter, and it is 
the point that we shall have to look to 
most for increasing recruiting. I should 
like, if I might, to have what I would de- 
scribe as a light spar with the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. He said in his 


speech, the other night, that he was 
one of the old-fashioned Constitutionalists. 
Well, those are the people that I have al- 
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ways been endeavouring for many years 
to get hung, more or less—the old- 
fashioned Constitutionalists, as he put it 
himself ; and I hope he will not think I 
am saying anything offensive—I am only 
trying to explain my point. When he 
was First Lord of the Admiralty, the pre 
sent Secretary of State for India was an 
old-fashioned Constitutionalist. He was 
solely responsible, and he would not take 
any advice. He would not listen to any- 
body. “I am the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty,” he said, “and I do not agree with 
those hon. Members who want a great in- 
crease of the fleet.’ The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite probably said the 
same when he was in the War 
Office. It is perfectly true; but they 
are responsible to this House, and 
this House is the only place where 
you can settle these questions. I 
was rather sorry to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman taunting other hon. Members 
on interfering when they had not arrived 
at that extreme old age which is the only 
qualification which I can conceive for an 
Admiral or General. They are in a more 
important position, because they are sent 
here to this House to help the Govern- 
ment and the country to put those things 
right. I was delighted when I heard 
there was a Service Committee in this 
House, not so much to force the Govern- 
ment—well, if necessary, to force the 
Government for, after all, they depend 
upon votes. But there is this to be said, 
and the right hon. Gentleman will agree 
with me, there is great utility in having 
Service Members and others going about 
the country and endeavouring to stir up 
the country to the facts as they are, and 
trying to get our position right; for no 
Ministry—lI do not care on which side of 
the House it is—can possibly come down 
here and make a proposal involving large 
sums of money unless the country knows 
the why and wherefore of those sums 
being wanted. Therefore, the old- 
fashioned Constitutionalist, though he is 
a very valuable person, who does not en- 
courage these things, and does not like 
them, is, I respectfully submit, entirely 
in the wrong. Here is the only place 
where you can settle these things—on the 
floor of the House. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says these people are returned om 
Local Veto, and other things of that sort; 
and no doubt a great number of these 
people, and I am one of them, do men- 
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tion those things; but I put my appeal 
far more on the stronger question of 
Imperial defence than anything else, 
because I thought I knew something 
about it, and, at any rate, I felt 
keenly about it. Of course, I ac- 
knowledge that I am only a temporary 
Member. Still, I am a Member, and I 
have this opportunity of ventilating my 
opinions. I saw that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Mon- 
mouthshire described me, [ think it 
was, as merely a ewe lamb, with not 4 
very assured life. Well, I hope that 
after Wednesday he will find that I am 
a vigorous ram. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will be good enough to answer 
the question I have put to him. 


Captain D. V. PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.) : 
I must say that I find it rather difficult to 
reconcile some of the statements of the 
right hon. Gentleman with those of others 
who have preceded me; but there are 
some points which I _ desire to 
elaborate, and to which I wish to draw 
his attention. I recognise entirely the 
responsibility and the care that the 
Government must have given to such 
great changes as they are now propos- 


ing; but I think, as has already 
been pointed out both to the House 
and the Committee, that the crux 


of the whole question whether these 
changes will succeed or not lies in 
the consideration, will you get the 
men or will you not get the men? 
Everything depends on the recruiting in 
the next two years. Now, I venture 
humbly to say that in my opinion the 
feelings of the recruits themselves and 
the feelings of the parents of those re- 
cruits have not been sufficiently con- 
sidered in drawing out these changes. 
The Under Secretary of State quite re- 
cently informed me that the scheme 
which he was about to bring before the 
country would contain important modifi- 
cations in regard to the question of the 
age at which recruits were to be taken 
into the Army. I must say that I looked 


forward with great eagerness to the de- 
tails of the scheme with relation to age, 
which, to my mind, is one of the most 
important questions, so far as the men of 
the Army are concerned. But I find 
that practically there is really no change 
to speak of in this new system from what 
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the old system was; the only difference 

being that the commanding officer is to 

require a certificate as to the age of a. 
certain number of men when they reach 

the age of 19. Now, this is a new quali- 

fication, but it is utterly unreliable. I 

might give an example by reference to 

what took place in the other House last. 
week, when a noble Earl gave an authen- 

tic instance of a boy who enlisted in 

the Army at 13 years of age, and yet 

he was supposed to possess the qualifi- 

cations of 18. Not four months. ago, in 
a police court in London, a mother was 

summoned for her son not attending 

school. She gave, as her defence, that 

the boy, who had all the qualifications. 
of a man, had enlisted in the Army, as 
he was tired of going to school with 
boys whose age was about 14. And I my- 
self last year communicated a case to this. 
House, and it was proved, of a boy who 
was allowed to enlist in the Army at 
the age of 15 years one month. In-view 
of these three striking examples, I do. 
not think anybody will admit that physi«. 
cal qualification is sufficient to deter- 
mine the age of boys. Now; I holdin 
my hand a document which shows that. 
it is demanded of every applicant for 
employment in an English Govern. 
ment arsenal that he shall state the date: 
of his birth, and give some certificate of 
character. I humbly submit that men 
seeking to serve in the Army must com- 
ply with a condition of that sort. We 
are told, and I have been informed in 
answer to questions on the subject, that 
if we ask for these conditions we shall: 
not get the men, that it is impracticable 
to get the men we want if we create: 
these difficulties. Well, I hold myself: 
that that is a very wrong view of ‘the: 
subject, and I would advance the reverse: 
opinion. I think that human nature 
being such as it is, in some ways ‘the: 
more difficulties you put before men the 
greater chance there is of their: being 
anxious to overcome them. And it will! 
be found that if the doors of the Army: 
are open to everyone, you will not’ get: 
the class of men most desired: for the 
Army. What we have to do is to‘make 
the Army popular; and not to attract the 
men so much as to convince thé. parents’ 
of the men that their:'sons. are: going 
into a profession ‘which’ there ‘is'‘ some: 
difficulty in getting into, and where they 
G2 
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will be associated with men of a certain civil life, or go to the public schools 
character and ascertained qualifications. |or Universities, where, again, they con- 
The hon. and gallant Member for Wor-|sort with boys past their own age. I 
cestershire, speaking in this House on|do not think there is any reason why 
Friday last, said the actual pay offered |the experiment should not be made, and 
to recruits was not the principal object /in this way: I would humbly submit 
of a great many of them, and with that | to the Under Secretary of State whether 
view I entirely agree ; and I regret very |it would not be possible for the three 
much indeed that that circumstance has | years to insist upon the production of 
been to a great extent lost sight of in |the birth certificate. If that could be 
this great scheme. To my mind, to con- carried out, even tentatively, a great step 
tinue this system whereby boys are stil] |in advance would be made. The coun- 


enlisted in the Army. is to perpetrate a 
serious wrong and evil to those boys. I 
would refer to boys as they are treated 
in the Navy, where boys are only asso- 
ciated with boys. Where the evil of the 
present Army system comes in, is that 
boys 15 or 16 are expected to associate 
and to live in barrack-rooms with men 


of 20 years of age, who are obliged to) 


live unmarried lives. And I say that it 
is unfair to those boys of 16 or 17 to 
expect them to withstand the tempta- 
tions of garrison and barrack life under 
the same regulations as apply to 
the men. It is absolutely wrong to 
continue this system under which boys, 
who do not know what the world is in 
many cases, who have never before 
known what it was to be well dressed, or 
to have the command of money, should 
be exposed to the numerous temptations 
of garrison life, and of being allowed 
to go out for the full time limit given 
to men of 19 or 20. It is even worse 
than that, because a man going into 
the Service under full age keeps up 
this false age right through his career. 
He may be brought up before his com- 
manding officer, who knows nothing of 
his age, except from the enlistment book, 
from which, although only 19, he may 
appear to be 22 years of age, and in 
judging of the punishment to be given 
to that boy. the commanding officer looks 
upon him as a man three years older 
than he actually is, and judges accord- 
ingly. This is absolutely wrong, and 
perpetuates a great and serious evil for 
the man, and I do not think we enter 


|try would gain enormously in an indi- 
| rect way, because the number of cases 
‘of disease and illness would be lessened ; 
|that it must be apparent to every mem- 
‘ber of the Committee, in view of the 
‘returns which have been put before 
'them, how terrible it is that boys should 
‘be exposed to the ravages of disease. 
‘I am obliged to differ entirely, I am 
\sorry to say, from a statement made by 
'a right hon. Gentleman on the Bench in 
front of me on Friday, that there is ro 
| difference between overgrown boys and 
| undergrown men. I think there is the 
very greatest difference between the two, 
and I cannot understand how anyone, 
really dealing with the question of Army 
Reform and employment, and not only 
physical but moral qualifications, cannot 
see that there is the greatest difference 
between the two. I am sorry I cannot 
see my way to vote for an increase of 
the Army entailing such an enormous 
addition, but I do not intend to oppose 
‘the Vote, because the responsibility 
‘would be too great for a private Member 
| to oppose what the Government are 
‘advised is necessary for the defence of 
the country. But.I must point out that 
‘the responsibility rests upon them, and 
\I must say that for the policy pursued 
for the last two years it is most unfair 
that the taxpavers of the country should 
|have to bear the burden. I think also 
‘that the propositions that are now made 
‘do not tend to enable us to get our 
'money’s worth for what the country 
|spends on the Army. Our requirements, 


|as has been well said, are unique; and 


sufficiently into the feeling of the class |our qualifications are unique. There is 
from which recruits for our Army are |no other nation in the world that can 
drawn, or into those of the upper class| produce the Volunteer force that this 
which furnishes the officers. The sons/nation produces. I do not think the 
of those parents are sent with other | ccuntry is getting its money’s worth, or 
boys intended for the Army to Sand-|doing its best to appropriate the money 
hurst, Woolwich, where they are under | wisely, appropriated to Army defences, 
strict discipline, or else they enter into — we have not adopted the sugges- 
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tion so ably made in the letter 
from the hon. and gallant Member 
for Great Yarmouth to the Duke 
vu! Devonshire. The suggestion for 


an increase of our coaling stations | 
ought, I think, certainly to be adopted. 
I elicited from the Under Secretary last 
week that no reply had been received 
from the Canadian Government in re- 
gard to the proposal that had been made 
to them for the self-defence of our 
Colonies ; and although that proposition 
had been before the Canadian Govern- 
ment, I believe, since last year, 1 must 
express my regret that they have not 
been able to see their way to further that 
proposition, which I consider an excellent 
one. But I think we ought to look on 
the question of the Army in this House, 
more than we do, from the taxpayer’s 
point of view. While we are here 
Service Members, we ought not to forget | 
that our first consideration is that of our | 
constituents who pay the taxes. It is| 
from that point of view that I cannot my- 
self, as I have said, vote for the sum; 
but as I do not care to undertake the re-| 
sponsibility of voting against, I intend to 
abstain from voting. 

*GENERAL F. S. RUSSELL (Chelten- | 
ham): I have listened with the greatest | 
interest, and, I hope, with much attention, | 
to the under Secretary’s lucid and} 





as | 


comprehensive statement, and I con- 
gratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
on the chorus of satisfaction and | 


approval which has followed it, inter- 
spersed by a few gibes against the Ser- | 
I do not | 
think we have reason to reproach our-| 
selves with any portion of our action, for | 


the proposals which the Government have | 


vice Members of Parliament. 


brought in are the best and the most! 
triumphant vindication of the letter 
which those Members addressed to the 
Prime Sir, in this general 
pean of congratulation it may, perhaps, 
appear a somewhat ungracious task to 
strike even one discordant note. I must, 
however, venture to say that I think the 
Government, in the proposals which they 
laid before the House, have failed. satis- 
factorily to grapple with the real diffi- 
culty, which is the bottom and the root 
of the whole subject—viz., the recruiting 


Minister. 
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question. Nothing proves this more con- 
clusively than the Returns which have 
just been laid on the Table of the House. 
What is the use of adding six battalions 
to the Army if those battalions exist only 
on paper? What is the use of increasing 
the Artillery by five batteries if there 
are no men to serve the guns, or if those 
so-called men are puny boys, who would 
never be accepted in any other Army? 
Now, Sir, if the Government intend to 
have the additional 25,083 men, which 
they now ask for the Army, in flesh and 
blood, and not only on the Returns of the 
War Office in paper and ink, they will 
have to adopt a different attitude to the 
great question of recruiting. This, I 
may point out, is a national question, en- 
tirely remote from all consideration of 
Porty Government. No doubt, it is 
the duty of the Administration of 
the day to determine what are the 
requirements of the Empire, so as 
to maintain the policy which they 
have to pursue; but when this is 
done, the question is one for the nation 
itself to decide, whether they will consent 
to offer such terms as will provide the 


| Army with a sufficiency of men, and with 


men of a proper stamp, or whether they 
will make up their minds to fall back on 
some form of compulsory service, which 
is the only other alternative. Now, Sir, 
this recruiting difficulty is not a new one. 
It has existed ever since we had an Army. 
It has, however, reached a more acute 


\stage since the requirements of the 


Empire have multiplied and _ the 


|size of the Army has materially in- 


creased. Royal Commission after Roval 
Commission has reported on it. In 1859 
a Royal Commission, under the presi- 
dency of Lord Hotham, and comprising 
some of the most experienced officers of 
the day, considered the subject, and in 
their Report said— 


“We can only expect to get recruits from 
those few who naturally have a predilection for 
the soldier’s life, or from those who can be 
induced to go back, either for domestic rea- 
sons, or when, by the fluctuations of trade 
and the adverse influence of the seasons on 
agricultural operations, they .are deprived of 
other employment. Our recommendation must, 
in consequence, be chiefly confined to the 


removal of any obstacles which may have im- 
peded their mode of recruiting, and to the sug- 
gestion of such arrangements for the benefit of 
the soldier as we think calculated to render 
the service more attractive.” 
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The Report proceeds— 


“We adopt this course, however, with the full 
»eonsideration that, except during periods of 
_ great depression in our manufacturing or agri- 

cultural interests, such a means of recruiting 
- must necessarily be very slow in its operation, 
compared with the means by which other 
European armies are created or augmented on 
any emergency. It will sufficiently illustrate 
this to state that—although authority was given 
nearly three years ago, in consequence of the 
Mutiny in India, to raise an additional number 
r.of 65,000 men, and although, in order to 
facilitate that operation, the bounty was in- 
creased, and the standard, as is unavoidable 
when so many men are required, was lowered 
to such an extent as to bring boys instead of 
) men—the establishment of the Army is not yet 
quite complete.” 


And, again, they say— 


“In considering, therefore, the reductions 
which in time of peace are so often advocated 
on financial grounds, we trust it will always be 
borne in mind that the Forces should never be 
lightly parted with, which, even on the greatest 
emergency, requires so much time to raise.” 


Eight years later another Commission, 
composed of most experienced men, again 
considered the subject, with Lord Dal- 
housie as President, and it is remarkable 
to note that in their Report they 
attributed the deficiency of recruits for 
the Army to the abandonment of the 
ballot for the Militia, the renewal of 
which has been so ably advocated in 
another place. After enumerating the 
various efforts that had been made to 
improve the soldier’s position and make 
the Army more attractive, there occurred 
the following paragraph, which I beg 
especially to commend to the attention 
of the Government— 


“The greatest care should be taken that 
every recruit should be made to understand 
that it is open to him to choose what regiment 
or corps he will enlist into, and that it is only 
in the case of his not having a preference for 
any particular regiment that he will be en- 
listed for general service. It should further be 
understood that once a soldier has been 
posted to a regiment he cannot be transferred 
thence to any other regiment, except with his 
own consent.” 


The Commission also recommended train- 
sing schools, such as the Duke of York’s 
Schools at Chelsea, and the Royal 
‘Hibernian’ Military School in Dublin ; 
.they strongly deprecated the abolition of 
pensions for long and faithful. service, 
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and pointed out that “we must look to 
the Militia for the solid constitution of 
the Reserve of this country.” They con- 
clude by the following passage, which 
cannot be too often brought before the 
public— 


“We are well aware that our suggestions 
will tend to increase the cost of the Army, but 
when we consider the vast interests at stake, 
and the immense amount of wealth and capital 
accumulated throughout the country, we can- 
not think that the nation will hesitate to pay 
what is, after all, a very trifling rate of in- 
surance.” 


Let us see what the Government has done 
in the new proposals to attract more 
men of a better class to the ranks. 
They admit that we are at our wits’ end 
for recruits. The standard has been 
lowered almost to the irreducible mini- 
mum in peace time; the greatest 
liberality has been shown as regards the 
enlistments of specials—z.e., of boys who 
do not come up to the standard of height 
and measurement; but still the supply 
of recruits is insufficient. Now, Sir, how 
are we to get men for the coming increase 
of the Army! Heaven only knows! I 
am quite certain that the Secretary for 
War and the Inspector General of Re- 
cruiting have not the remotest idea. Let 
us see what the Government are going to 
do. They propose to give 3d. a day 
day to a certain class of soldiers with one 
hand, and with the other they propose 
to take ‘away about 2d. of the de- 
ferred pay. In fact, they have made sol- 
diers of acertain class better off by l}d.a 
day, while soldiers of another class they 
have made worse off than they were 
before. In fact, until a soldier reaches 
19, he neither has the extra 6d., nor does 
he get the deferred pay to which he was 
formerly entitled. The same is the case 
with the man who only enlisted for 
three years. No doubt there is con- 
siderable weight to be attached to the 
objection thrown out by the First Lord 
of the Treasury against giving men who 
only enlist for three years the same ad- 
vantages as those who enlist for a longer 
period. It is feared that all would limit 
their engagement, in the first instance, 
to three years, and, hence, that the 
Government would have no security to 
provide for the Indian reliefs. But, ap- 
parently, the First Lord of the Treasury 
entirely forgot that the three-years’ men 
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were to be limited to 100 men per 
battalion. I believe that any such 
danger might be met by not giving any 
gratuity, on discharge from the Colours, 
to the three-years’ men, but by allowing 
them, if they desired to re-engage, to 
count the full gratuity from the first day 
they entered the Service. It is also 
very simple to exact greater physical 
requirements—in fact, this will be- 
come a necessity if we are to get 
any good out of the men. The 
course which I have suggested as regards 
the gratuity may be adopted with men 
under 19. Let their services towards the 
gratuity or pension only reckon from the 
day of their attaining that age, but let 
all men doing the same work, and serving 
side by side, receive the same pay—that 
is, if you wish to avoid chronic dissatis- 
faction and an enormous complication of 
company accounts; and, above all, if you 
wish to get on good terms with that most 
uncertain element, the recruiting market. 
Let us now turn to another of the means 
proposed by the Government to stimulate 
the recruit—I allude to the efforts to 
ebtain sufficient employment for dis- 
charged soldiers of good character. We 
must all approve and welcome those pro- 
posals, and most fervently trust they may 
be crowned with success, not only as re- 
gards Government offices, but still more 
with respect to the great employers of 
labour, more especially railway com- 
panies. A case was recently brought to 
my notice of one of the companies, which 
has a large portion of the traffic to the 
south of London; I will not mention the 
name, but perhaps it may be identified 
when I say that it is notorious for the 
unpunctuality of its trains and the 
general indifference of its service. Well, 
Sir, this company, I am told, made it a 
rule never to employ old soldiers. In one 
instance, however, great pressure was 
brought to bear on the Chairman—him- 
self, I believe, an old soldier—to make a 
special exception. and exert his influence 
on behalf of one man. This he kindly 
did, and wrote a letter recommending 
him for the occupation of sweeping a 
crossing elsewhere. This shows, Sir, the 
prejudice which, I fear, we must acknow- 
ledge exists against the employment of 
old soldiers. Now, Sir, there is one im- 
portant point as regards the recruit- 
ing question, and also the employ- 
ment of Reserves, which the Government 
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have omitted—viz., to improve the posi- 
tion of superior non-commissioned officers, 
encouraging them to re-engage for long 
service, and giving them, as far as pos- 
sible, the certainty of employment after 
leaving the Service, so as to make men of 
superior class feel they have a life career 
in the Army. There are certain posts, 
not unconnected with these Houses of 
Parliament, which are popularly sup- 
posed to be reserved for the personal 
servants of Cabinet Ministers. Probably 
this popular belief is a fallacy, and I 
admit that it would be impossible to 
have the duties better performed than 
they are at present; but it is worthy of 
consideration whether, after the present 
generation of occupants have passed 
away, these most desirable and 
responsible posts should not be reserved 
for superior non-commissioned officers, 
such as regimental sergeant-majors and 
other warrant officers. What an induce- 
ment to a recruit it would be if he 
might, perhaps, some day have the privi- 
lege of listening, without restriction, to 
the Debates in this House. I think it is 
universally admitted that the great prac- 
tical difficulty, more especially with 
Reservists who are called back into the 
ranks, is the youth of the non-commis- 
sioned officers under whom they have to 
serve. The attraction of receiving de- 
ferred pay has hitherto induced many 
men to take their discharge who would 
have been invaluable as non-commis- 
sioned officers had they elected to stay 
on and serve for the pension. If their 
pay were slightly increased during their 
second period of service, and if there 
existed the practical certainty of their 
being provided with suitable occupation 
after they had left the Service, I feel con- 
fident that this complaint as to the youth 
of the non-commissioned officers would be 
removed. I may mention, Sir, that pre- 
cisely the same difficulty, as regards the 
youth of non-commissioned officers, has 
been experienced by foreign Govern- 
ments. When I was military attaché at 
Berlin a special army order was issued 
offering a bounty to non-commissioned 
officers to re-engage for long service, and 
enumerating the various posts to which 
they would become entitled in the 
event of their completing a certain period 
of lengthened service. Now, Sir, I will 
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but I must ask permission to make a few 
remarks regarding a passage in the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State for War. 
When speaking of the battalions which 
we should have in the event of a great 
war, he said that the proportion of Re- 
servists in our ranks would be smaller 
than existed under similar circumstances 
in foreign armies. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has been entirely misinformed. 
Under no circumstances, in any foreign 
army that I ever heard of, are three- 
quarters or even two-thirds of the men 
in the battalion Reservists. The right 
hon. Gentleman omitted to state whether 
there was any intention of giving our 
Reserve men more training than they 
have at present, which is practically nil. 
I understand that they are not habitually 
called out for training, and that there is 
no penalty attached to their non-appear- 
ance. Undoubtedly it was a great omis- 
sion not to make provision for the train- 
ing of the Reservists, upon whom we re- 
lied for our first line of defence. Surely 
the Reservists who get £9 a year 
might be called upon to put in as 
many drills as the efficient Volun- 
teer, who gets nothing. The right hon. 
Gentleman also made a remark which is 
likely to be misinterpreted, to the effect 
that British officers are not worked as 
hard as foreign officers. It is quite true 
that formerly they were not so, but I ques- 
tion whether at the present time there 
is any country which exacts so much from 
its officers as this country does. With 
regard to the Cavalry, we are told 
by the Inspector General of Cavalry that 
no man who went to India from the 
depot at Canterbury was fit to go into 
the ranks until he had been in India for 
more than a year. This, I venture to sug- 
gest, was the fault of the depét, and not 
of the system, because up till recently 
there were not sufficient means of train- 
ing at the depédt. As to the Militia, I 
had the good fortune to be sent some years 
since to report on the Swiss manceuvres, 
and I was very much struck by the 
efficiency of the Militia Artillery. I see 
no reason why our Government should 
not organise a similar Militia Artillery 
for.our Army. What is the use of the 
40-pounder guns on position? They are 
only a blind to the public. Our Militia 
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army unless they have guns; and I trust 
that next year the Government will come 
forward boldly and state their wants to 
the country in this respect. As a Mem- 
ber of the House, a soldier, and a tax- 
payer, I feel very grateful to the Govern- - 
ment for the proposals which they have 
now brought forward. No Administration 
of recent years has done so much for the 
Army or the Navy as this Government, 
and I am confident that no Government, 
no matter to which Party it may belong, 
will find its appeal to the country refused 
so long as this House is satisfied that 
he Administration is good and the money 
properly spent. 


Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): The real main important fact 
in the suggestions of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War 
is that he wants very largely to in- 
crease the Army. We have had a good 
many speeches, but I do not think any- 
one has alluded to this subject, with the 
exception of the hon. Member for Stir- 
ling Burghs, and he took a very fair view 
when he said the War Authorities were 
not responsible for this increase. It was 
admitted to be the consequence of your 
policy, and if you approve of that policy 
you must approve of demands made by 
the Government. I quite agree ; but as I 
disapprove of the policy of the Govern- 
ment, I disapprove of the expenditure in- 
volved in that policy. No doubt it may 
be partially due to my own stupidity, but 
I must say the civilian mind has great 
difficulty in following the figures of the 
Army reformers, because when you have 
grasped one set of figures you think you 
have grasped the whole, and when you 
turn to another set you find you were 
quite wrong, and have to commence again. 
In dealing with matters of this kind 
I do not look at memoranda, but al- 
ways look at what may be termed the 
gospel of the House of Commons—the 
Estimates. I find, upon looking at the 
Estimates the last year, there was a de- 
mand for 7,000 or 8,000 men, and now I 
find this year there is a demand for a 
further 20,000. We are told, it is true, 
that it will not be sought to obtain all 
these men during the present year. The 
object in asking for them is to get a sort 
of general cheque from the House, so that 
the Government may be able to draw 
men as required. And the object of that 
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is to avoid all discussion on the matter 
in the future. Now, that is not the way 
to treat Parliament. Last year you asked 
for 8,000 men, and you have not got 
them. Why could you not rest satistied 
with that 8,000 men until you had got 
them, and then come to this House and 
ask for more! The whole system is 
ridiculously bad. The ground for this in- 
crease in the Army is stated to be that 
the strain is too great at present on the 
Army. The right hon. Gentleman gives 
us special reasons this year, but I 
gathered from him that they were special 
reasons in one sense only, and they may 
always recur, and you must count on 
them recurring. The first ground for the 
increase is the Frontier war in India, for 
which you require a further draft of men. 
Now, Lobjectto the Frontier warin India, 
and I am certainly not going to give you 
men for that. Then there is the Soudan, for 
which you want, I think, 3,000 men. Well, 
we were told positively when this Soudan 
war commenced that British troops would 
not be engaged. I knew what would hap- 
pen, that the Egyptians would be sent to 
the front, and that then the English 
would be employed, and you not only 
use the 4,000 men you have in Egypt, 
but you ask for another 3,000. Well, I 
am opposed to the Soudan war, and, 
therefore, [ am not going to vote for 
that. Then you have the troops in Crete. 
I am bound to say that the behaviour of 
the fleet and troops in Crete will not lead 
me to give you any additional vote on 
that score. Then, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said you require three Army Corps 
in England—one to remain at home in 
case of war with any great European 
Power, and two others ready to take the 
field at once in case war breaks out with 
any great Power. After the Napoleonic 
wars, the Duke of Wellington was head 
of the Army, and I do not remember to 
have heard that he wanted two Army 
Corps. What are you going to do with 
your two Army Corps when you have got 
them, and where would you land them? 
We know that in the event of a war with 
any great Power on the Continent we 
should want not one but 10 or 20 
Army Corps. One would not be any 
use. You must do one of two things, 
either you must admit the fact that you 
are a Naval Power and depend upon your 
Navy for your defence, or, you must go 
into competition with foreign countries, 
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great territorial Powers, to be ready to 
tight which you must have a great terri- 
torial Army. Lord Wolseley says you 
require an addition to the Army of 30 
per cent., and I suppose the hon. Mem- 
vers of the House who are in the Service 
will think he is right. That means not 
40,000 men only, but an additional 30,000 
to that. Now, why are we doing all this? 
We are doing it admittedly because we 
have adopted the policy of an expansion 
of the Empire. I have pointed out that 
Lord Wolseley said you required 70,000 
men; now, if you go on expanding you 
will have to have more men, and as you 
expand so you will endeavour to get more. 
Now, we have the Reserve, and the 
Militia, and the Volunteers ; but suppose 
there was no Reserve, no Militia, no 
Volunteers, we have in England an Army 
to defend England, and we have an Army 
to defend our Colonies and our posses- 
sions, and why we should want to grab 
somebody else’s property I cannot under- 
stand. This is an Army on a war estab- 
lishment. I am of the school of Sir 
Robert Peel—I do not allude to the pre- 
sent Sir Robert, but to that eminent 
statesman, his grandfather. He pointed 
out that in a time of peace we must have 
a peace establishment. If he had heard 
the statements made by Service Members 
of the present time, he would have been 
perfectly horrified, and I wonder he does 
not turn in his grave. It is quite op- 
posed to the whole of his principles. Now, 
there are one or two figures I want to 
bring home to the House. In 1838 the 
accounts of all armament were 
£12,000,000 odd hundred thousands, and 
in 1848 they were £17,000,000, whilst 
this year they are £42,000,000 odd hun- 
dred thousands, and what is it to be this 
year? Something more? And yet the right 
hon. Gentleman tells us we are only at 
the beginning, and we shall go on in- 
creasing our expenditure. Out of the 70 
hon. Members of this House who are in 
the Service, 45 are members of a Service 
Committee, the object of which is not 
only to carry out reforms in the Army, 
but to acquire money to carry them out, 
and I do think it is a serious thing for 
this House. These gentlemen join to- 
gether and exercise pressure upon Her 
Majesty’s Government to squeeze money 
out of us. Now, I think we ought to 
meet this state of things, and I should 
like to meet it by having a Committee of 
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vice Committee. What would be said if 
we had in this House 45 ex-civil servants 
who exercised similar pressure on behalf 
of the Civil Service? These gentlemen 
say they go about the country, and 
make speeches, and rally the country. 


Well, we will go about the coun- 
try and make speeches and explain. 


The expenditure on the armaments of 
the country has increased in a most 
alarming manner. In the year 1888 
it was only £12,000,000, but at the 
present time it amounts to £42,000,000. 
During the last two years we have had 
very good times. We have had valuable 
additions to the Estate Duties, which 
were modified by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Monmouth ; we have had 
a reduction in the interest of the 
National Debt, which has also given us 
a great deal of money, and yet we have 
not had one single tax taken off, with the 
exception of some few doles to the class 
opposite me. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES or 
WAYS anv MEANS (Mr. J. W. Lowrner, 
Cumberland, Penrith): The hon. Gentle- 
man is anticipating his speech on the 
Budget. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I shall have an- 
other speech on the Budget; therefore I 
will now say nothing more on this sub- 
ject, except that we have not had the tax 
on tea or such-like articles taken off, and 
we have not got the money for such taxes. 
We have had lean years and fat years, 
but the fat years far exceed the lean ones, 
and I say that when we are spending 
these various sums on the armament of 
the country we shall have cause to rue 
it when the lean years come. I would 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite that they have almost practically 
admitted that the limit has been already 
reached without conscription; they can- 
not raise any further men. The right 
hon. Gentleman announced that he was 
going to raise a certain number of men 
last year, but he was not able to get 
them. What has the Government done! 
It has reduced the height and it has re 
duced the girth of the soldiers. The 
Government has winked at the heads of 
the Enlistment Department taking boys 
entirely under age. Consequently, a very 
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great proportion of our Army is made up 
of boys. You say you have now to get 
about 35,000 men a year. I think of 
this number you may take it that 15,000 
join the Army because they are those 
who love adventure and like this kind 
of life better than a civil one; but the 
other portion of this 35,000 men is com- 
posed of men and boys who are induced 
to join the Army by the hard fact that 
they are positively in want and cannot 
get into any profession or occupation. 
You find that when the times are good 
you have a difficulty in getting this latter 
class. It is only when times are bad 
that you are able to get them. What 
are your proposals in this respect? You 
admit that if you are going to meet this 
difficulty you have a serious proposal be- 
fore you. One proposal made is that 
you are going to take men from the Re 
serve. This, it seems to me, would be 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. I always 
thought it was a good thing to keep up 
a Reserve. There is no good to be ob- 
tained by taking men from the Reserve 
and putting them in the effective Army. 
Another proposal made is to increase the 
pay of the soldiers, when you would take 
off the deferred pay by 14d. per day. 
And another of your plans is to get 
recruits for three years, but you say these 
recruits for three years are not to get 
this extra Il4d. per day. I always 
thought it was a swindle upon the soldier 
to tell him he was to get 1s. per day and 
then take 3d. of that sum away. I 
would vote in favour of his having the 
whole amount, but it is a question 
whether you will get more soldiers by 
this system. If you wish to get more 
soldiers you must go into the market and 
compete with labour, but you will then 
have to give trade union prices instead 
of trying to get blacklegs by giving them 
too little money. It is a positive fact 
that under those circumstances you will 
not be able to get these men. It is al- 
most admitted by the members of this 
Service Committee that we shall have to 
come to conscription. I have not the 
slightest doubt that we shall have to 
come to conscription. I think that it is 
obvious that we shall if we go on in the 
present course. Other countries when 
they want a large Army have had re- 
course to conscription. This country is 
not a more military one than others; 
rather less so, I should think. The 
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English are perfectly able to defend 
themselves if attacked, but a military 
life is not so popular a one here as in 
other countries, not so much because of 
the money, but because the discipline is 
not liked, and because of the absence of 
individual liberty involved in military 
life. Therefore, you will never get these 
men unless you are willing to pay even 
more than they will get in civil life. 
That is the trouble. Therefore, if you go 
on the system of expansion (you say that 
you have two Army Corps who are ready 
to fight the world) you will have to pay 
the penalty as other countries have done, 
namely, you will have to pay the penalty 
by having conscription. I have 
been a long time in the House 
of Commons, and I remember that at 
the time the Volunteer movement com- 
menced ve were told that this movement 
was a happy idea, because it would not be 
necessary to spend more money on the 
Regular Army. Then the movement as 
ito the Reserve came up; and, lastly, the 
suggestion as to the Navy; vast sums 
were voted for the Navy. Now we are 
told that we must vote a large sum for 
the Army. A great portion of the coun. 
try is military-mad: military sins are 
thoroughly dominant. We are told that 
this is because we want to obtain more 
markets ; but I would observe that it is 
a curious fact that. in 1883, when this 
military mania had hardly commenced, 
our exports were 732 millions; in 1895, 
702 millions ; and in 1896 they were 736 
millions; which seems to me to show 
that, while we are spending very large 
amounts under the plea of getting large 
markets, such as in Central Africa, we 
are not making anything by the trans- 
action, because. last year we went down 
below the earlier year, and this year 
we have gone very little above it. I ask 
my right hon. Friend opposite to bear 
me out. It appears that a brisk busi- 
ness has been done by the constituents 
of the right hon. Member the Member 
for Birmingham in selling arms to the 
Afridis. I know of no other case in 
which we have benefited by it. I have 
often been told, and those also who think 
with me have been told, that we are 
not patriotic. Our patriotism is of a 
Mifferent sort to that of Sir Robert Peel. 
It is the patriotism of Mr. Bright; it 
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is the patriotism of Mr. Gladstone. =I 
am inclined to think it is a different 
patriotism to that of Lord Salisbury. 
It certainly is a different patriotism to 
what is the patriotism of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, when he was one of us, 
published a work called “The Unauthor- 
ised Programme,” and he recommended 
me to read it. I had great admiration 
then for the right hon. Gentleman’s 
iprinciples, and he told me to read the 
book at once. I read it, and I found this 
passage in it— 


“Tn one way the nation may save in its 
military expenditure, and that is by putting 
an end to useless, expensive, and costly ex- 
peditions in every quarter of the globe.” 


I think I may claim the right hon. 
Gentleman. When he was a blind Radi- 
cal, like us on this side, he entertained 
the same views of patriotism as we do. 
Sir, I am and always shall be against 
all these wild claims of intervention: 
bully and bluster all over the world. 
I say they involve a huge outlay of 
public money, which is unnecessary, and 
they will involve, if we continue them, 
conscription; and I really believe they 
will divert the attention of the public 
mind from those home reforms which we 
on this side of the House want to see 
carried. Sir, I have been exceedingly 
modest in the Amendment I put down ; 
I have left out the Artillery and Engi- 
neers. Personally, I would like to take 
all, but I know there is a feeling amongst 
some Gentlemen that we ought to have 
a larger number of Artillery and a 
larger number of Engineers. I do not 
ask for that reduction—I give that in— 
but I do ask for the reduction of this 
excessive money that is asked for every 
year with regard to the Foot Guards, 
the Cavalry, and regiments of the Line. 
If I did so on no other ground than 
this, I should do it upon constitutional 
grounds, that when you are going to re- 
cruit three or four thousand in the 
year, you must not ask for 20,000 men 
above that, in order to effectually take 
the matter out of the hands of this and 
future Parliaments, to have, as it were, 
a claim against Parliament for 20,000, 
instead of Parliament being allowed to 
discuss the matter every year on the 
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Estimates. I, therefore, beg to move 
the Amendment standing in my name— 


“That a number of Land Forces, not excee‘l- 

ing 167,146, all ranks, be maintained for the 
said Service.” 
That is, to reduce the number by 13,367 
men, namely: Cavalry of the Line, 684 ; 
Infantry of the Line, 12,045; Foot 
Guards, 638. 


The Committee divided—Ayes 45; 


Noes 232. 


Mason Geveran W. T. GOLDS- 
WORTHY (Hammersmith): Ever since 
I have been in this House I have, 
to the best of my ability, done all 
I could for the private soldier, in 
order to make our Army what I 
consider it ought to be—a good fight- 
ing machine. I do not think it matters a 
bit whether you have long service or 
short service; but whenever any faults 
are found in connection with the Service 
the matter should be immediately looked 
after. Much good has been done by pur- 
suing this course in the past. When Mr. 
Stanhope was Minister of War he im- 
proved the rations of the soldier, and he 
was always ready to listen to any repre- 
sentations made to him by the military 
Members of this House. I am very glad 
the Government has taken the step it has 
now done. I do not think that all has 
been done that ought to be done, and I 
hope that the Government will carry on 
their beneficial policy, so that in time we 
shall have a perfect Army. We who are 
soldiers, or have been soldiers, are not 
here in this House as soldiers, but as 
representatives of the taxpayers, and, as 
such, we say that we want value for our 
money, which the taxpayers have not had 
in the past, and which I hope they will 
have in the future. I hope the Under 
Secretary for War will pay attention to 
this matter. He is invariably courteous 
in regard to any representations made to 
him on the subject, and I hope he will 
listen to future representations that may 
be made to him, and see what he can do 
to give us a good Army. 

*Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Bel- 
fast, W.): There are one or two details it 
is necessary to speak about. I earnestly 
hope that in asking this increase of the 
Infantry the Government will bear in 
mind the desirability of not raising the 
new units till the old units have been 
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completed. There is, as far as I can 
judge, a very large amount of doubt as. 
to whether the Measures which were sane- 
tioned or are to be sanctioned for rais 
ing new recruits, will be satisfactory. It 
does seem to me a most foolish policy to 
attempt this great experiment of raising 
new battalions before you have raised the 
men required to perfect the old bat 
talions. I do not think the Committee 
realise how many men will be required 
before you raise the new battalions. 
Already no less than 5,000 or 6,000 men 
will be required for the 60 infantry bat- 
talions at home, and the eight or nine 
abroad ; and when there are added to that 
the number of deficiencies in garrison 
and field artillery, it is perfectly clear 
that a very large demand will have been 
made upon this surplus population avail- 
able for the supply of recruits. I have 
other reasons for desiring that these new 
units should not be too rapidly made. I 
think it would be much better not to 
start them at ail. It is unfortunate that 
the paraphernalia of regiments should be 
started at considerable cost, and that the 
arrangements between one battalion 
and another should be set on foot, 
when we have so- very _ little 
security that the whole of the 
men will be raised for a very long time 
to come. In this connection I should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
what is the precise meaning in regard to 
this figure he has given us about the 
brigade of Guards; he mentioned 800 
as being for the brigade of Guards 
since the last Vote on this subject. I 
should like to ask whether any of 
these men are men_ who have 
come back from the Reserve, and 
whether any of the men have ex- 
tended their service under the new regu- 
lations. I should also be glad to know 
whether the addition is a net addition, 


or whether it really means an increase: 


over the number of last year, before the 
addition was voted. If it is merely an 
addition after the establishment of last 
year had been arrived at, it will affect 
the figures produced by the right hon. 
Gentleman. With regard to another im- 
portant matter. I take the statement 
the right hon. Gentleman has been good 
enough to put into my hands, and, of 
course, he may not agree with my method 


of calculation; if he does he must find’ 
fault with my arithmetic in order to prove: 
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that I am wrong. I take not selected 
battalions. I take the first 20 battalions 
in the list, and I take the last date given 
to me, namely, the Ist January. I take the 
actual number of men serving with the 
home battalions, and I deduct from them 
the number under 20 years of age, for, 
as a matter of common agreement, men 
under that age should be deducted. Then 
there are the drafts still to go. Also, I 
take off 10 per cent. for casualties and 
sick. 
Mr. BRODRICK: Five per cent. 


*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: Very well, 
five per cent. The amount is very small, 
and it will not make any material differ- 
ence in my calculation. Unless my arith- 
metic is at fault, I come to this conclu- 
sion: the number required to fill up from 
the Reserve—after deducting men under 
20, drafts to go before March, and 10 per 
cent. for casualties—to complete to war 
strength is:—Somersetshire Light In- 
fantry, 750; West Yorkshire, 714; East 
Yorkshire, 736; Bedfordshire, 743; 
Royal Irish, 754; Lancashire Fusiliers, 
783; and Enniskilling, 773, and so on. 
I am only too anxious to be set 
right if led into a _ miscalculation. 
I should be glad if the suggestion 
could be carried out that something 
should be done to induce non-com- 
missioned officers to extend their service. 
It is most important, in view of the large 
number of Reserve men who will have to 
be called upon, that the standing of non- 
commissioned officers should be beyond 
cavil. The method is a very simple one. 
You must offer to the warrant officer an 
increase of pay during his service at any 
moment when he undertakes to extend 
his service, in which case I believe there 
will be a greater disposition on the part 
of those men to remain with the Colours. 
The difficulty now is that the corporals 
and sergeants retire at the close of their 
service. If they undertook to extend the 
period for seven or fourteen years, having 
had from that time an immediate increase 
of pay, this increase would be a great 
inducement for them to extend their ser- 
vice. With regard to the men, I en- 
tirely agree with the opinion expressed 
all round that the terms offered are not 
in themselves sufficient to get hold of a 
new class of recruits. I do not 
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see why those terms should attract 
them. I do not think that 3d. 
a day extra is sufficient to appeal 
to the new class of recruits. As 
they serve they should earn for effi- 
ciency something in addition to their 
pay. I do not, in the least, think that 
that would have the effect, as has been 
suggested, of making men discontented 
when they found they were working side 
by side with men who were receiving 
higher pay. But I believe it will be 
found a very serious objection in the case 
of the new three-years’ service men, be- 
cause there is no suggestion that 
they are not doing precisely the 
same work with the same qualifica- 
tion and the same liability to get 
shot, and though, of course, I highly 
appreciate the reason given by the 
First Lord of the Treasury for taking 
this step, I do think that what hon. Mem- 
bers have suggested might be considered. 
After men have given long years of ser- 
vice, and acquired the experience which 
long years of service give, and after they 
have become marksman, I think they 
ought to receive more pay; and in this 
matter I think the Army might learn a 
lesson from the Navy. Many of the pre- 
miums given for shooting might very 
wisely be abandoned in favour of, say, a 
penny a day addition to the men’s pay. 
It is very little good for the men to get 
these small premiums, which are of no 
particular value to them in their after 
service. [ should like to say one word 
in confirmation of what has been said 
with regard to uniform. The other day 
I was able to get together a collection of 
the uniforms of infantry soldiers for the 
last 30 years, and during that time there 
has been a steady progression in the de- 
gradation of the appearance of these uni- 
forms. It is a fact that men joining the 
Army are paid a wage which is not the 
market wage, and are induced to serve by 
a multitude of considerations, among 
them being pride of the Service, if you 
like. But soldiers are like other men; 
they like to be well-dressed, and to at- 
tract the attention of people by the 
smartness of their dress. I think I know 
the ground on which these changes have 
been made—namely, the ground of 
economy; but I could prove, with very 
little trouble, that the changes which 
have been made with the object of simpli- 
fying the uniforms are, taken altogether, 
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so trivial as a matter of saving that they 
are almost negligible, and they have, by 
the extraordinary number of changes, 
produced an expense which has gone far 
to counter-balance, if not to outweigh 
altogether, the saving effected. I am 
not so foolish as to imagine that uni- 
formity is not desirable. I think 
it is essential; but I think also that 
some of the distinctions which used to 
exist were very useful. I believe it is 
almost necessary, when a soldier is 
wounded, to make a microscopic exam- 
ination to find out what battalion he he- 
longs to. It is very difficult indeed to 
distinguish. Having said that with re- 
gard to campaign kit, I now come to 
walking-out uniform for home service, 
which, I think, might, with a very small 
expenditure indeed of taste and trouble, 
and with little, if any, expenditure of 
money, be made infinitely more agreeable 
to the soldiers and the officers command- 
ing them. This is a matter which is 
being felt more and more, and if the 
right hon. Gentleman would do me the 
favour of investigating this matter, and 
examining the museum which I can place 
before him, he will be of my way of 
thinking. Though he may smile, I 
think he knows too well what soldiers 
are to quite overlook the importance of 
these things. { now come to another 
matter. We were informed the other 
day that we were not deficient in a general 
scheme for the mobilisation of the Army, 
and I have been reminded during the De 
bate this evening of what we were told 
on that occasion. It has been said to- 
night that we have 600,000 men 
on our books. But in respect to that 
force, organisation in the ordinary 
military sense, such as it is  under- 
stood in other countries, does not 
exist in one half of these men. I think 
it would be better if the Volunteers were 
reduced by half, if the other half were 
more efficient. Everybody knows that, in 
the ordinary sense, they are not an 
organised force at all, and we have not 
yet received the information as to what it 
is intended to do with these battalions in 
time of war. I think the: right hon. 
Gentleman told us we should find the in- 
formation in the Army Book. That is 
a book I always keep by me to study, but 
Ido not find the information there. The 


only reference I can find to. the. Volun- 
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teers, as regards their use in time of war, 
is the following— 


“The Yeomanry and Volunteers form tne 
third line. These troops are available only for 
the defence of Great Britain. They are not. 
available for the defence of Ireland. The law 
as regards the Volunteers is that all, or part, 
of them can be called out by proclamation, 12 
case of actual or apprehended invasion of any 
part of the United Kingdom. The Yeomanry 
can be called out for home garrison duty in 
case of a precipe, but the Volunteers cannot.” 


That is not calculated to enlighten the 
House very much as to the use of Volun- 
teers in time of war. There should be 
@ more serious intention to make Volun- 
teers realise that they have an impor- 
tant part to play in the organisation of 
this country for the purpose of 
defence. I hope that during the 
course of the Debate the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will supplement the information 
he has given us on these points. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): Mr. Speaker, we 
shall believe that the Government 
are in earnest with regard to the 
possible use of Volunteers, or even 
of Militia for home defence, when 
they provide them with the proper pro 
portion of field artillery. I rise, now, for 
the purpose, not of repeating what I 
have said, but of asking one or two 
questions. In the first place, may I beg 
the Under Secretary for War, in any reply 
he may make, to tell us, if he can, or, if 
not, to arrange that we shall be told 
by the Secretary of State for India what 
will be the cost to India of the proposed 
changes in the organisation of the Army! 
In the second place, may I renew an ap- 
peal which has been made from all parts 
of the House that the Government will 
reconsider their decision not to give the 
100 men per battalion who are to be 
raised on the three-years’ system full 
pay? Some think the answer of the First 
Lord of the Treasury on this question 
is a strong one. I cannot say that I 
think it is a strong answer. The answer 
that has been given is this: that no man 
not a fool will join on the seven-years’ 
system when he can join on the three 
years’ system with equal advantages. 
The answer to that is that you are only 
going to take 100 men, and you can 
put special conditions of height and 
chest measurement. upon them. May I 
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also add this further argument: that 
the two systems have worked side 
by side in the Brigade of Guards? For 
a considerable period a large number of 
three and of seven-year men enlisted, and 
in some battalions of Guards hardly any 
three-year men were taken. At the pre- 
sent time I think they are nearly all 
seven-year men, but there was an inter- 
mediate period when the two systems 
worked side by side. How was it that 
in practice the fool argument did not pre- 
vail with regard to the Guards? How 
was it the Guards were able to get seven- 
year men? I am told that the con- 
siderations in the minds of the men were 
many. The first was that the three 
year men were worked harder. They 
were naturally told that they would have 
more to learn in a shorter time, that less 
furlough would be given to them, that 
they would not be allowed to become 
officers’ servants, and that they had no 
practical chance of becoming non-com- 
missioned officers. Of course, I am 
speaking here, as the right hon. Gentle 
man knows, as an advocate of the shorter 
system for the home Army generally, 
but I want to see the seven-year men and 
the three-year men paid the same sum. 
I have one other question to put to the 
Government, but if it is more convenient 
I will put it on some later occasion in 
connection with the Naval or Military 
Estimates. There appears to be, so far 
as I can see from the Estimates, no 
change proposed this year with regard 
to a garrison, the condition of which 
we discussed last year—I refer to the 
garrison of Sierra Leone. It was ad- 
mitted last year by the Under Secretary 
of State for War, by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and, I think, by the 
Leader of the House, that this is a gar- 
rison of first-class importance as a coal- 
ing station on the Cape route. Last 
year a promise was given that this ques- 
tion would be considered, but I cannot 
see any change in the Estimates this 
year with regard to it. The matter does 
not seem to me to have received the 
attention it deserves. There has recently 
been a delimitation of the Frontier of 
the Protectorate of Sierra Leone. It 
has been conducted by very efficient 
officers, and from the papers read before 
the Geographical Society, and from the 
books which have been published, it ap- 
pears that a foreign Power has, within 
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easy land distance, a considerable force 
of excellent local troops. It so happens 
that on our side of the Frontier the 
tribes are unwarlike, and no troops can 
be obtained from among them. The 
new West African Frontier Force seems 
to be intended mainly for service on the 
Niger. I should like to know if that 
force would be available for the defence 
of Sierra Leone? I want to know if the 
matter has received that attention which 
the Government promised last year they 
would give it, and if the Government 
are in a position to declare that there is 
no risk of difficulty with regard to the 
chief command at Sierra Leone. I am 
one of those who are a little frightened at 
seeing the creation of Colonial and foreign 
little armies, as distinct from the home 
Army and the Indian Army, as there 
might, in case of war, be a question 
about the chief command. I cannot but 
think that the matter is one which speci- 
ally deserves the attention of the De- 
fence Committee of the Cabinet, if it 
has any real existence. This is a case 
in which the War Office and the Ad- 
miralty have shifted and thrown the 
responsibility from one to the other, with 
the result that nothing has been done. 
I hope the Government, if they cannot 
make any statement on it here to-night, 
will give an assurance that the 
promises made last year have been kept. 


Mayor F. C. RASCH (Essex, S.E.) : Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to congratulate, 
very respectfully, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary for War on 
the very lucid and very able speech, in 
which he explained the Government pro- 
posals. I do not agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman in the least, either in his 
premises or his conclusions, but I admire 
his speech. The right hon. Gentleman 
was good enough to allude to myself, and 
he said that if the hon. Member for 
South-East Essex had his way he would 
like to see the civil officials of the War 
Office hanging on the lamp-posts in Pall- 
Mall. I have never said that, whatever 
I might have thought. If, however, 
such an unfortunate state of things ever 
came to pass, my right hon. Friend: is 
the last man I should like to see 
executed. Far be it from me to criticise 
the proposals of the Government in any 
hostile spirit. I only desire to say @ 
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very few words about them. I think it 
is high time that the Government did 
something to improve the condition of 
our land forces, their present condition 
having operated prejudicially with re- 
ference to the diplomacy of this country 
in other parts of the world. What is it 
the public complain of? They complain 
that the War Office has never taken the 
House of Commons into its confidence, 
that the country does not get value for 
its money, and that although plenty of 
money has been voted by Parliament, 
that money has been improperly spent 
by the War Office. They say that the 
War Office received 174 millions of 
noney, and only gave in return three 
Army Corps. They say that the batta- 
lions were in the condition of squeezed 
lemons, and that has been proved out 
of the mouth of the Under Secretary 
himself. In one battalion cf 800 men, it 
was stated that the actual strength was 
only 700, and that out of these only 400 
could be sent out of the country. With 
regard to the Berkshire regiment, it was 
stated that there were in that regiment 
400 men who had not got two years’ 
service. In the Yorkshire regiment, out 
of 550 men, there were, I think, over 
300 who had not got two years’ service, 
and 150 who had not passed the 
musketry course. With reference to the 
Artillery, it was said that there was only 
one horse to every two men. It is con- 
tended outside that the private soldier 
is not properly fed, paid, or dressed. 
What have the Government done, in the 
statement made by my right hon. Friend 
on Friday, to remedy these evils? I do 
rot think they have done very much. 
Tt seems to me that their policy is simply 
one of programmes and promises. The 
Government admit that the condition of 
the Infantry battalions is that of squeezed 
lemons, and they are going to add 80 men 
to each battalion. When battalions are 
short, what is the use of adding a small 
contingent of 80? With reference to 
Cavalry regiments, the sole increase pro- 
posed is 32 horses, whereas you ought to 
double the number of horses they have in 
their stables. As to the private soldier, 
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I admit that something is being done for 
him, and that the proposals with regard 
to the War Office are fairly satisfactory. 
I should not like to have said half the 
terrible things of the War Office which 
the right hon. Gentleman himself said 
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on Friday night. After what he said, 
1 think we can claim the right hon. 
Gentleman as one of us. If he believes 
what he says of his War Office, he ought 
tc be one of the first men to pull the 
rope in the hanging business in Pall 
Mall. From the very able speech which 
the right hon. Gentleman made the other 
night, it did not appear to me that the 
Government or the War Office had really 
made up their minds to effect any general 
or widespread reforms ; it did not appear 
to me that they entirely grasped the 
situation. Their proposals merely 
amount to a request for more money 
and more men on paper. It is the same 
oid story of putting a million in the slot 
at the top, and taking out as many 
battalions as ‘you can at the bottom. The 
War Office simply desires to patch up a 
discredited system, which, as the 7imes 
said the other day, has absolutely lost the 
confidence of the country. I am pretty 
sure that if they do not improve on what 
they have done, if they do not re-organise 
the system of recruiting, and give us a 
short service Army at home, and a long 
service Army in the Colonies, they will 
have to go over the whole ground again 
before three years have elapsed. 


*Sir J. COLOMB (Great Yarmouth): 
Mr. Speaker, I also should like to say 
that I most cordially join in the many 
compliments to my right hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary for War on his 
admirable speech. Having carefully, 
for more years than I care to remember, 
observed the changes and choppings that 
have taken place in the military policy, 
the present proposals seem to me more 
real and more business-like than any- 
thing we have yet had. While, with 
regard to Artillery, I wish to associate 
myself entirely with the view which has 
fallen from so many hon. Members, that 
we are absolutely deficient in field 
artillery, and that the proposals of Her 
Majesty’s Government do not adequately 
meet our requirements, I wish to dis- 
scciate myself in the most distinct 
manner from advocating Volunteer or 
Militia field artillery in this country. 
But I think, as a broad principle of mili- 
tary policy, it must be really obvious to 
those who think at all that there should 
not be any cheeseparing either in our 
Artillery or our Cavalry. With reference 
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to keeping up the proportion such as is 
found to be the best in foreign armies, 
that is no guide to us, for I think you 
must remember this broad principle, that 
although you can create Infantry in a 
comparatively short time, you cannot 
create Field Artillery or Cavalry so readily. 
We cannot overlook the question of the 
requirements of the Indian Army, and in 
that sense I wish entirely to support what 
has been already said. I would say that, 
so far as I have had _ information, 
the proposal as regards interchang- 
ability of Cavalry soldiers will have a 
very prejudicial effect. I admit the diffi- 
culty, but it is only right to say that 
whenever you speak to a Cavalry officer 
he will tell you the same thing. With 
regard to the Line, I must say 
that I think there will be consider- 
able practical difficulties found in 
adding 100 men on a different system 
from the rest of the battalions in our 
Line regiments. I am almost sorry that 
the War Office policy is to limit us to any 
fixed number, because I think the diffi- 
culties are so great that they should re- 
serve as much elasticity as possible. With 
regard to the Militia, I feel extremely 
that the Government are taking a wide 
step—a step which must be cautiously 
taken, a step which will encourage the 
Militia regiments, not the individual 
Militiamen, to volunteer now, and to hold 
themselves ready beforehand for service 
abroad. I think that is a great and a 
very wise step for the Government to 
take. I trust, with regard to the Vote, 
the Government will recognise that if 
they want regiments really to compete 
with one another for the purpose of giv- 
ing the Empire the great advantage of 
their service abroad in time of war they 
must remember, and the War Office espe- 
cially should remember, that it is not 
sufficient to give this additional bounty. 
I think you will have to give them better 
dress, and probably have to do something 
to create a greater distinction between 
those regiments that do volunteer for 
service abroad. One more point I should 
like to say with regard to the Militia. 
I think my right hon. Friend talked 
about Volunteers for service abroad. My 
own view is that this is rather too wide 
a step to take, and I would suggest to 
him whether it is not more wise to make 
the Militia—to ask the Militia—regi- 
ments to volunteer for Imperial service, 
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that is for service within the Empire. 

Now you are keeping locked up in garri- 

sons efficient Infantry battalions, and, 

therefore, I trust Militia regiments 

will be asked to extend their ser- 

vice from the area of the United 

Kingdom to the area of the Em- 

pire, and I am surprised that this step 

has not been taken before. Great reforms 

have been made with the Volunteers. 

We are apt to forget with regard to the 

Volunteers that that movement which 

produced this magnificent force did not 

originate in the brains of any military 

authority. It was formed by the volun- 

tary act of the people in a panic. That 

Volunteer force, having reached its 

present condition, is in the condi- 
tion of the old Militia with regard 
to home _ defence, and _ that, to 
my mind, means this: the possibility of 
releasing the Militia for Imperial service 
and releasing our regiments locked up 
abroad. Now, Sir, in conclusion, there 
is just one particular matter I wish to 
refer to, but before I pass to that, I 
presume that in future we shall not, on 
this Vote, be asked to vote so many men, 
but we will absolutely face the question 
and adopt the principle of the Navy Esti- 
mates to vote so many men and boys to 
the Army. I hope that the Government 
will consider that they are recognising 
boy service. We are recognising it in 
this House in dealing with the Navy, and 
why should we be afraid of it, and con- 
ceal the fact that there are a large pro- 
portion of boys in our Army? One other 
point with regard to the War Office. We 
are all agreed that the principle of decen- 
tralisation is a grand one, but there is 
one outline of broad fact that cannot be 
ignored, and that is that the War Office 
is a department which is dealing with 
the Army as a department. But who is 
the authority really responsible to this 
House and the country to fix the work of 
the Army? The Committee has a right 
to ask who is responsible. I mention in 
particular the point alluded to just now 
by my right hon. Friend the Member for 
the Forest of Dean, the garrisons of 
coaling stations. You are taking this 
Vote for men. Now, there are eight 
battalions. They have been trained 
at vast expense for field — service, 
and those particular eight battalions are 
locked up on our naval stations abroad. 
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I ask you, is that policy right, or is it 

common-sense to take eight battalions 
abroad, and their reliefs of eight bat- 
talions at home—that is 16 bat- 

talions—training for field service, and 
then taking care that they shall never 
be applied | to field service. When we 
talk about this system having broken 
down, I think we ought to remember the 
cause of its having broken down. As 
to the attenuated “battalions, we ought 
to remember what Mr. Cardwell said in 
introducing this scheme, that it would 
produce attenuated battalions at home, 
which will be terribly disagreeable to the 
commanding officers. I do not think 
there were then half-a-dozen men in Eng- 
land who saw what was going to happen 
when steam was gener rally « applied to the 
Navy. The coal depéts and the neces- 
sity for defending coal depéts was not in 
contemplation. The necessity became 
evident, with the result that what was 
never contemplated under the system, 
that is a great naval demand for 
troops at isolated stations all over the 
world, was created, and, I think, it is 
time we should thoroughly understand 
upon what principle we are acting 
in this and other matters in con- 
nection with the application of the Navy 
or Army with reference to the broad 
policy on which we wish to secure our 
Empire. The right hon. Member for 
Stirling Burghs was very severe upon 
this, and talked about the respon- 
sibility of Ministers. I do not 
understand that. I think we ought to 
say to them what the work of the Army 
- to be, and what the Navy is to be. 
T wish to emphasise, before I sit down, 
one point, by reminding you that we have 
had a Commander-in-Chief going up and 
down the country saying that if the coun- 
try will only say what the Army has got 
to do, he will give us the machinery to 
do it. I want to know whose business it 
is to tell the War Office what the Army 
is to do? I think you remember very 
well when Lord Wolseley went on a 
campaign laying down strange naval 
doctrines, I was naturally anxious 
to know whether it was being 
done with the authority or connivance of 
the War Office. I called attention to 
what was stated, and endeavoured to give 
some facts to show that he ought not to 
be allowed to state such things, and the 
Speaker immediately called me to order, 
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saying—* This is an Army Estimate, and 
you must not really talk about the Navy.” 
Now, I thought I would have him on the 
Navy Estimates, but I spoke again on 
the Navy Vote, and the Speaker said— 
“Order! order! We are now on the Navy 
Vote, and you must not speak about the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army.” Now, 
I thought, how is the House to get at 
the real position of these broad prin- 
ciples? I know exactly what I will do, 
said I, I will make a Motion to stop the 
salary of the President of the Council, 
who was Chairman of the Committee of 
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Defence. But you, Mr. Chairman, 
pointed out with great urbanity 
that he was not paid as Chair- 


man of the Committee, but as Presi- 
dent of the Council, and so we go on for 
years and years shuffling backward and 
forward between naval and _ military 
policy, and we have these troops locked 
up, and a portion of the Army doing the 
work which ought to be done by the 
Navy. Until we have somebody respon- 
sible for the carrying out of principies it 
will not be fully recognised. The Council 
of Defence ought to be the authority re- 
sponsible for telling the Army what to 
do, and the Navy what to do, but it was 
not responsible to the House of Commons. 


Captain VERNON - WENTWORTH 
(Brighton): I hope the War Office will 
be able to see its way to granting this 
extra 3d. a day to the three years’ men 
now serving in the Brigade of Guards. [ 
know there are several regiments espe- 
cially affected in this branch of the Ser- 
vice, and in my humble opinion, and in 
the opinion of the commanding officers of 
the Guards with whom I have discussed 
the present proposals, the proposal that 
in the future the three years’ system 
shall be extended to the Line, and that 
only those men who enlist for seven years 
or extend their service will have the ad- 
vantage of the additional pay, will have 
a considerable effect, and will be attended 
with serious difficulties. My reason for 
mentioning this point is that I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will tell us in his 
answer why he cannot see his way to pro- 
mise that the three years’ men in the 
Brigade of Guards shall have the advan- 
tage of the 3d. a day which those men 
serving in the same battalion who ex- 
tended their service to seven years would 
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have. If my right hon. Friend is not 
able to say that this suggestion will be 
adopted, all I can say is that there will 
be a great difficulty in raising the 
extra 2,000 men who are still re- 
quired, and they will find great diffi- 
culty in getting those men. I will 
endeavour to explain my meaning. 
Hitherto, in the Guards, men have en- 
listed. who wished to serve only in the 
United Kingdom, and tried military ser- 
vice for a short period without wishing 
to go out of the country in case of war. 
In the future you will not get these men. 
I presume that only seven years’ men of 
the Line regiments will be sent abroad, 
so that a Guardsman will find himself 
neither “fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red 
herring.” You will neither get the men 
who wish to go on foreign service, 
because these men will go into regiments 
where they will have a chance of service 
in India, or at other foreign stations ; 
nor will you get the men who wish to 
stay at home, because these men will go 
into Line battalions, and thus will not 
be sent abroad. In fact, I cannot see 
what inducement will be held out to 
attract men to the Brigade of Guards. 
‘hat being so, I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will see his way to promise 
that the three years’ men in the Brigade 
of Guards will have the advantage of 
the additional 3d. a day which these 
men, serving in the same battalions, who 
extend their service to seven years, will 
have. Nevertheless, Sir, I welcome these 
improvements in the status of the soldier 
as making for a general improvement in 
the state of the Army. It must, I think, 
be doubtful whether this increase of pay 
will provide the enormous number of 
21,000 more men still required, yet I do 
not suppose that the Government will 
give a larger increase. I look to the 
promises they have made of improving 
the chances which the soldier will have 
of obtaining employment after he leaves 
his regiment, rather than to the addi- 
tional pay to facilitate this large increase 
of the Army. In that respect I cannot 
exactly endorse the disapproval of the 
objection which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for York took to the 
alteration which it is proposed to make 
in the specification of character with 
which a soldier is furnished on his dis- 
charge. The hon. and gallant Member 
for York said he preferred being followed 
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into battle by a “scallywag” rather than 
by any other man. Very possibly a 
“ scallywag,” whatever he may be, would 
follow the hon. and gallant Member into 
battle as well as any other man. But 
that is not the question. The question 
is whether a “scallywag” is the kind of 
man who is likely to give satisfaction to 
his employer in civil life. Sir, I feel 
bound to give my approval to the change 
foreshadowed in this respect by the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Under Secretary of 
State for War. In future, the employer 
will have a better chance of judging of 
the real character of the man he is in- 
tending to employ than has hitherto been 
the case. Gradually, but slowly, that 
idea has been dispelled, which many 
employers unfortunately have, that they 
should discharge old soldiers and engage 
any other. I have often found myself, 
when endeavouring to obtain employment 
for old soldiers in railway companies and 
other offices, met with an absolute re- 
fusal; in fact, it was a case of “no cold 
soldier need apply.” The arrangement 
the right hon. Gentleman has promised 
will eventually tend to dispel such 
delusions. I hope, also, the Government 
will see their way to opening up to old 
soldiers more posts in public offices, so 
that it might be possible eventually to 
advertise on the recruiting bills posted in 
the various recruiting districts, that 
soldiers of exemplary character would be 
absolutely certain of obtaining employ- 
ment in a Government office or elsewhere. 
I suppose, Sir, it would be superfluous 
for me to add anything to the chorus of 
approval which has been addressed to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War, for the statement 
he made in the House on Friday. I will 
only venture to express my thanks “for 
what we are about to receive.” I hope 
that we may be able to add that we are 
thankful for what we have received. 


*THe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
for WAR (Mr. W. Sr. Jonny Bropricr, 
Surrey, Guildford): It would be un- 
gracious, if not ungrateful, of me if I 
did not acknowledge the very kind re- 
ception with which the proposals of the 
Government have been met, I may say, 
from almost every part of the House, 
and also the very kind expressions used 
by almost every Member who has spoken 
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with regard to the remarks I made in 
introducing the proposals. The dis- 
cussion we have had has been exceedingly 
useful. Naturally on this side of the 
House it has turned. to a large extent on 
a demand for more. Appetites have, 
perhaps, been whetted by what has been 
done, and I am not surprised that we 
have been asked for more organisation, 
more Artillery, more Militia, more paz, 
more training, and for the institution 
of boys’ schools, and other rather expen- 
sive things. Doubt has been expresse:l 
as to whether the Government expect 
to accomplish in the time at their dis- 
posal, all the proposals that had been 
put forward. As to that, I can only ssy 
that we have not put forward anything 
which we have not a reasonable hope ard 
expectation of being able to accomplish. 
My noble and gallant Friend the 
Member for York, dealt, in his 
speech with the question of Artillery, 
and he made a computation, which he 
invited me to discuss, as to the number 
of guns per thousand bayonets and sabres. 
Well, Sir, in discussing our three Army 
Corps, we look upon the bayonets and 
sabres as amounting to 80,000. In point 
of fact, there are 75,000 bayonets, and a 
Cavalry division of 5,000 sabres, and we 
have taken the number of guns which 
we shall have in England when these pro- 
posals are carried out as 402. There are 
also three batteries in South Africa 
which are not there permanently, and 
which will give us another 18 guns. The 
noble and gallant Member for York also 
asked with regard to the Reserve of guns, 
a matter which is very important. At 
this moment we have 40 field guns of 
the newest type, and that is the number 
laid down by the Army Board as being 
the proper reserve for the probable losses 
in a campaign. Without going into the 
question of the loss of guns in Euro- 
pean campaigns, I may say that we have 
made very good provision, and have given 
what we have been asked for. The hon. 
Member for York takes some exception 
to the four-gun battery system ; but the 
fact is, that the four-gun battery system 
obtains nearly all over Europe. That is 
to say, in no army in Europe is any at- 
tempt made to keep the whole of the 
batteries up to the war strength in time 
of peace, either in men or horses. It 
does not follow that there are not men 
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trained to fill all the posts in these six- 
gun batteries, because I believe—without 
being an expert, and speaking from in- 
formation supplied to me—that the num- 
ber of men we keep is ample to fill up 
all the special posts in connection with 
the batteries. In this connection the 
following figures are of interest :—The 
batteries in the French Army have 103 
men and 61 horses ; the Austrian Army, 
101 men and 44 horses; the Italian 
Army, 90 men and 45 horses; the Ger- 
man Army, 21 batteries of 126 men and 
.76 horses, and over 400 batteries, with 
an establishment of less than 100 men. 
Our batteries and the higher establish- 
ment have 161 men and 138 horses, and 
in the lower 141 men and 58 horses. 


*Lorp CHAS. BERESFORD: Perhaps 
I did not explain quite clearly. In 
foreign armies all the men and _ horses 
are trained equally, but our batteries 
are worked differently, and we have 
trained and untrained men and horses 
working together. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: I quite understand 
the point ; but I think the hon. and gal- 
lant Member will find, if he goes into the 
question, that the horses in the bat- 
tery, which are in first-rate  train- 
ing, would be used for the extra guns. 
My noble Friend behind me asked me a 
very important question with regard to 
the auxiliary forces. I have pointed out 
already that there are 47 batteries with 
muzzle-loading guns, but he says that 
those guns might as well be sold as old 
iron, being quite useless. I think my 
noble Friend goes a little too far in say- 
ing that. After all, these are the guns 
which the Royal Artillery had up to six 
or seven years ago, and the best artillery- 
men tell us that, although vou may have 
guns which have a superior range, and 
shoot more quickly, at the same time 
these are formidable guns. 


*Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD: Not 


against what they might have to meet. 


*Mr. RRODRICK: I know that seven 
years ago it was considered the best gun 
in Europe, at all events, by the experts 
who advised us. Now I do not say that 
at this moment—I have never professed 
that these batteries of Volunteer artillery 
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are equal to the best artillery of foreign 
Powers. At the same time they have 
been regarded as a very valuable adjunct, 
more especially in view of the large ex- 
tent to which these guns could be em- 
ployed with advantage in positions where 
the longer range may not be required. 
Sir, the whole question of Auxiliary and 
Volunteer Artillery is avery difficult one. 
I know that several hon. Members with 
military knowledge in this House have 
spoken against the Volunteers being 
supplied with guns at all, but it 
was considered at the time these 
guns were first given to them that 
they would be an _ important  ad- 
junct to our Field Artillery. Our present 
intention is this: we intend to have our 
three Army Corps fully armed. The 
question of what should be done with 
regard to the Auxiliary Artillery is one 
to be carefully considered. It is impos- 
sible at this moment, when quick-firing 
vuns are being introduced all over the 
Continent, to throw opinions broadcast 
as to what should be done without care- 
ful consideration. My noble Friend, I 
think, held that view when he warned 
us seriously against setting to work to 
wm our Artillery until we had got the 
best guns possible. I know the House 
will not expect me to go into details at 
this moment, and I can only say that, 
for many months past, our minds have 
been closely directed to this question, and 
every effort has been made to arrive 
at a satisfactory conclusion with regard 
to producing a quick-firing gun. We 
have not the least intention of throwing 
money away in having guns made which 
will not be of the best possible pattern 
as quick-firing guns. I know that the 
Committee will not expect me to say 
more than that every attention has been 
given to the question of these guns. A 
few remarks have been made as regards 
some of our proposals by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Belfast, who has quoted 
some extracts from the returns given to 
the House to-day, with reference to cer- 
tain battalions which were, no doubt, 
considerably under strength. He objected 
to the number of Reserve men included 
in them, and the whole effect of the 
Measures we are now proposing would be 
to reduce that proportion, and I believe 
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it will be reduced quickly. Some doubts 
have been expressed by more than one 
speaker on the point, and I would put the 
matter to the Committee in this way. 
Nobody, after what was said in this 
House on Friday as to the value of the 
Reserve, will suppose we are going to 
deplete the Reserve in order to create 
Army Corps. Let me draw attention to 
this fact. At this moment, for reasons 
which I explained to the House the other 
day, we have had to rob the Army of a 
very large number of men in drafts, and 
we have brought our regiments and bat- 
teries down too low. At this moment 
we want these Reservists, or some of them, 
in the ranks, but we do not rob the Army 
by taking these men. if at the same time 
we are obtaining as many recruits as 
Wwe can get. 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER: Does 
the right hon. Gentleman say that it is the 
intention of the War Office to fill up 
these battalions before the new battalions 
are raised ! 

*Mr. BRODRICK: Yes, Sir, that is so. 
The first thing is to bring up these bat- 
talions by the returns from the Reserve. 
We ought to get the existing battalions 
up to their strength and then proceed to 
raise the new battalions. Now, the ques- 
tion is, are we right in believing that by 
the means we have adopted we shall 
bring in more recruits?) The hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton pointed out that 
25,000 was all we could get last year, but 
it was a very bad year, and we had over 
34,000 men to send away owing to the 
excessive number of discharges. But in 
a normal year there is no reason why we 
should not gain 45,000; and if we can 
keep up our recruits this year we ought 
to make a large addition to our forces. 
When it comes to a question of three 
years’ enlistment, I feel, naturally, as 
everybody in this House feels, that we 
want to encourage the men. But I 
would put this consideration before the 
Committee. If you are going to give the 
men at home precisely the same that you 
give the men liable to serve all over the 
world, you must expect that nine men 
out of ten would prefer to stay 
at home and serve for three years. 
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Our object is not to induce the men 
who are at present willing to serve 
for seven years to serve for three 
years ; and when we find that in regard 
to that experiment a difficulty arises, then 
will be the time to consider it. My hon. 
Friend the Member for brighton spoke of 
the Guards as being in a different posi- 
tion; that is to some extent true, be- 
cause the Guardsman, whether he goes 
in for three years or seven, has to do every- 
thing required of the Guardsman, and 
to serve at home or in the Mediterranean 
or elsewhere abroad. But the Line re- 
cruit enlisting for three years will pos- 
sibly wait to see whether the battalion 
is ordered to a pleasant station, and then 
he may decide to serve or to leave the 
Colours and remain at home. After 
three years he goes into the Reserve for 
six or nine years, whichever it may be, 
and he gets £9 a year during the whole 
time, although he is by no means so 
valuable a soldier as he was during the 
last three years of his training. There is 
a very strong argument for putting the 
three years’ men on a different system 
from the seven years’ men. Now, one 
word with regard to the question 
of characters on discharge. My 
noble Friend made some extremely plea- 
sant observations on that topic. I sym- 
pathise with him in thinking that all the 
errors of his youth should not be brought 

p against a man; our proposal is to lay 
down the absolute necessity of the char- 

ter being a true one. And it is not 
giving a true character to say that a 
man who has behaved himself for six 
months is a good character, when, dur- 
ing previous years, he has been perpetu- 
ally drunk or in trouble. To give a man 
of that sort a good character is not fair 
to the good soldier or to the Army. We 
have had instances of men who have been 
taken into the service of the Post Office, 
who, on looking back, have found that 
they had not always had a good char- 
acter ; and it is preposterous to give such 
men a character which is not a true one. 
If that is so, we must be in a position to 
tell his employer what his peccadilloes dur- 
ing his last three years were, and how far 
his commanding officer would recommend 
him ; and if you take any other line it 
will militate against the whole employ- 
ment of the Army Reservists, in order to 
save a few men who have been incorri- 
gible in one form or another. For ex- 
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ample, a soldier employed at the Post 
Office was found to have stolen letters, 
He had been discharged from the Army 
with a good character, but it appeared 
that the year before he had been de 
tected in a theft. 


*Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD: May 


I explain that, in speaking of a 
scallywag, I never said anything 


about theft. A scallywag will never 
steal. But the best fighting 
is the man who may get into a row. 
Very often you find an exemplary per- 
son who has not got pluck enough to get 
into a row. The scallywag has, and he 
is by far the best man to employ in the 
Army. 


man 


*Mr. BRODRICK: Mr. Chairman, I 
stand rebuked. Until now I did not 
know the exact nature and _propen- 
sities of a scallywag. I did not 
suppose he would steal, but I did 
suppose that he had some _ of 


those genial qualities which we have 
sometimes seen in men of the Navy, and 
which are sometimes objected to by pri- 
vate employers. I know my noble Friend 
will understand what I mean. Well, Sir, 
one word before I sit down with regard 
to what fell from my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Essex. He was 
good enough to speak, in very pleasant 
terms, of the War Office, and I confess I 
was glad to hear him do so, for I think 
that it is only due to the gentlemen who 
have served their country in the War 
Office. I did not paint its faults so black 
as some others have done, but I pointed 
out that any faults there are are owing 
to the system. Undoubtedly that system 
is bad, but I think it is a great pity that 
the House should go away with the 
notion that the officials there, and especi- 
ally the civilian heads, are not doing 
their duty so as to promote the public 
service. I have endeavoured now to deal 
with various points raised in the Debate, 
but, Mr. Chairman, I have now to refer to 
one other, namely, the great question of 
organisation, which is constantly before 
the Commander-in-Chief and the Secre- 
tary of State, and in regard to which, 
perhaps, more progress has been made 
than is generally known. With regard to 
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smaller questions, such as that of the 
dress of the soldier, on which my hon. 
Friend the Member for Belfast touched, 
although it is apparently a small ques- 
tion, yet it is one which intimately 
touches the life of the soldier and his 
feelings. It is, therefore, by no means 
to be despised, and all these questions 
are points on which we are endeavouring, 
so far as we can, to reconcile the 
regimental sentiment with the natural 
desire to make our mobilisation 
arrangements more reasonable than 
they have been in the past. Now, 
Sir, I will not trouble the House at 
greater length. I will only again thank 
the Committee for the kind attention 
with which they have listened to the pro- 
posals for Army reform that [ have 
placed before the House. 

Mr. T. C. T. WARNER (Sheffield, Lich- 
field): Is it proposed to do away with 
the Artillery depéts to a certain extent? 

Mr. BRODRICK: I hope I have made 
it clear. The Artillery are to be reor- 
ganised, and this will involve the decen- 
tralisation of the depéts. It is not pro- 
posed to have one large depot at home, 
but what we hope to do is to carry out 
the reorganisation of the depéts and the 
Artillery at the same time. 

*Sir E. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I beg 
to join in congratulating the right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary for War 
upon his speech in introducing the sub- 
ject of the intended reforms in the Army. 
I feel bound to say that I have never 
listened to any speech in the House of 
Commons of greater ability. It would be 
disgraceful, indeed, if the Parliament of 
this country, with ability fully equal to 
that of the late Lord Cardwell, were to do 
nothing in the direction indicated in the 
speech in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has unfolded the proposals of the 
Government. Now, with regard to the 
subject of the War Office, there can, to 
my mind, be no objection to the proposed 
increase of pay to the ordinary soldier. 
It would bring more recruits, but I think 
the War Office ought to go a step farther 
and provide a further inducement in the 
way of higher and better pay. Now, the 
next part of the proposals will, I am 
sure, meet with general approval. There 
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can, of course, be no doubt that the de- 
centralisation of the Army and the in- 
crease of the Artillery are absolutely 
necessary. But, again, I go further, and 
say that the Government have not gone 
far enough. We know that Germany, 
France, and Austria provide six guns to 
1,000 men. In the English Army we 
only have four. It is now proposed to in- 
crease the number to five. The lesson to 
be learned from the Franco-German War, 
and more recently from the Turco-Gregian 
War in Thessaly, proves that all our 
great battles will in the future be decided 
in a great measure by the use of artillery. 
We believe that it is hardly possible for 
men armed with the rifie to come to- 
gether without being decimated by the 
operation of the quick-firing guns. With 
regard to the Artillery, I should like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman if the guns 
to be used for siege purposes or for moun- 
tain purposes will all be of a similar 
pattern! If they are to be of diverse pat- 
terns, as they are in the Navy, confusion 
is certain to arise by reason of the great 
variety of ammunition. Now I come to 
the question of the enrolment of boys. 
I am strongly of opinion that the age 
at which a boy is enrolled as a man— 
viz., 19 years of age—will cause dissatis- 
faction between the boys and the men, for 
many boys will consider themselves quite 
equal as regards drill to those who are 
a little older than themselves. Let the 
boys—if you choose to call them so— 
when they join the Colours be brought 
up in a manner similar to that which ob- 
tains with regard to the Navy. What the 
War Office ought to do is to teach these 
boys some description of trade. If the 
boys are enrolled as boys, and trained in 
some way to some trade, the same thing 
will follow which now follows with regard 
to the boys trained in the Navy, and the 
difficulties with regard to the future em- 
ployment of the soldier will be largely 
solved. What is the case in the Navy? 
In the Navv boys first learn to be sea- 
men, and after they have learned to be 
seamen they learn to be boatmen, and 
after they have learned to be boatmen 
they learn to be fishermen; and after 
they have finished their training as 
men-of-warsmen, and passed into civil 
life as seamen; they can find em- 
ployment as boatmen in _ almost 
every port round the kingdom, and as 
fishermen they can embark on any fish- 
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ing vessel, or purchase a boat of their 
own and make a living even by fishing, 
Now, I do consider the time has come 
when the War Office ought to take into 
serious consideration the absolute neces 
sity of teaching men who join the Army 
some description of trade. If this were 
done, there is no reason why we should 
always be confronted with the difficulty 
of how the men should find employment 
when they leave the Colours. The very 
fact that they have learned a trade will 
enable them to find employment when 
they leave the Colours. Now, Sir, with 
regard to the withdrawal of men from 
the Reserves. It is, I understand, pro- 
posed to withdraw a certain number of 
men from the Reserves. Now, I do say 
that this is a very serious hardship upon 
the Reserve system. It would be a much 
wiser policy if the Government would 
spend money in training annually a cer- 


tain number of men. As the gal- 
lant Member said this evening, the 
Reserves are very rarely brought up 
to train either wholly or in part. 


Inasmuch as men must in some degree 
lose the grip of what they have learned, 
and become more or less rusty, something 
ought to be done to keep them trained. 
A certain number of them ought to be 
brought up, say 10,000 or 15,000 every 
year, to be trained either in the Reserve 
or in the Militia. The argument, no 
doubt, would be that the recruits we are 
getting are too young, but I am in favour 
rather of enlisting young recruits than 
depleting the Reserve. Men of experi- 
ence like Lord Wolseley, Sir Redvers 
Buller, and Sir Evelyn Wood, all speak 
in favour of training younger troops. I 
think it was Lord Wolseley who said he 
did not believe in old soldiers, and that 
when he had work to do he believed in 
doing it with young soldiers. And I 
would rather take the view of men of 
experience like Lord Wolseley, Sir Evelyn 
Wood, and others than those of hon. 
Members who have had no experience of 
what has been done with young soldiers. 
What are the reports sent out to the 
country of the young soldiers! Why, 
that they rival the oldest veterans in the 
service. I think the Government are 


adopting a wrong departure in bringing | 


in the old soldiers. What is to be the 
policy with regard to future organisa- 
tion! The policy of Mr. Cardwell never 
His intention with 


had a fair trial. 
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regard to these depot centres was that 


the men quartered there should be 
thoroughly equipped. At the present 
moment what is the _ state’ of 
things with regard to these depét 
centres ! So far as the Line ig 
concerned, you have simply skeleton 
numbers. That was never the in- 


tention of Mr. Cardwell. His intention 
was that the Militia and Military forces 
generally should be all so organised that 
every arm should be able to collect 
on a War Equipment at the depdts. 
What is the case now! You have 
an establishment of the Militia, of 
the Volunteers, and of the Line, each 
under different commands, a system ex- 
pensive in itself and totally unnecessary. 
With regard to the Volunteers, you have 
in the same town or county a corps of 
Artillery and a corps of Rifles, the 
Artillery with an expensive staff and the 
Rifles with an expensive staff, but they 
never exercise or drill together. Every- 
thing is done separately, and the same 
with the Militia. I contend that when 
they are brought into camp the Artillery 
and the Infantry should be brought out 
together, and practised as would be the 
case inthe field. Inthe event of a war they 
would have to fight together ; why, there 
fore, in time of peace should they be 
kept in a condition, or trained differently 
from what they would be in time of war! 
Now I should like to have the opinion 
of the War Office on this. I do not see 
that anything was said in the report of 
the Secretary for War about the Volun- 
teers beyond the fact that there was a 
falling off of numbers and a saving of 
expenditure. In my opinion the falling 
off is in consequence of the men who join 
losing their wages during the time they 
are in camp. Now I hope the Govern- 
ment will see the propriety and the 
necessity of giving the Volunteers when 
they are in camp the same amount of 
pay or pretty nearly the same amount of 
pay as they would receive in wages. It 
is done in the Reserve, and why should 
it not be done in the case of the Volun- 
teers? What I want to see is the Volun- 
teers made a reliable force, and in 
order to do that you must recog- 
nise that branch of the Service and 
train them in such a way as they 
would be trained in the time of war. 
Each county should be brigaded— 
not Artillery under one brigadier and 
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the Infantry under another. But all 
branches of the Service as a whole. 


*CotonEL C. WYNDHAM MURRAY 
(Bath): I am glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of making a few remarks on this 
subject in reference to the most satis 
factory statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Under Secretary of 
State for War. I cannot claim to speak 
as an expert, but having served in mili- 
tary capacities for 36 years I may say 
I have had some practical experience. 1 
cannot at all agree with the remark of 
my hon. Friend the Member for York 
that it is the Artillery that has won the 
battles in the past entirely, or that it 
will win battles in the future. By looking 
through military history you will find that 
the Infantry has had a great deal to do 
in the battles on behalf of the British 
Empire; and as an Infantry officer. I 
feel sure that in the future, although 
the Artillery will as before do well in 
battles, the Infantry will be the arm 
that will help a great deal to win the 
battles of the future. I think the In- 
fantry should be very carefully attended 
to and trained with that object. 


Dr. C. K. D. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) 
called the attention of the Chairman to 
the fact that there were not 40 Members 
in the House. 


At the expiration of the allotted time, 
the CuarrMAN announced that 40 Mem- 
bers were present. 

*CotonEL WYNDHAM MURRAY pro- 
ceeded: In my opinion, there can 
be only three modes of obtaining re- 
cruits—the old mode of the separate 
depot, the system of the depdt attached 
to a battalion (perhaps to another regi- 
ment or its own regiment), and the train- 
ing in the battalion itself; and I have 
always most emphatically approved of 
the last-mentioned training for the 
recruits. The Under Secretary of State 
for War has assured us that the old depéte 
were costly, and also were inefficient, 
and to that I can add my testimony. In 
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my opinion—and I have had personal 
experience of all these systems of sepa- 
rate depots, attached depdéts, and the 
training in the battalion—in the old 
depots the regimental esprit was not 
high—officers were away from the direct 
control of their commanding officers, and 
I never considered it a very good school 
for the young soldier. Then there was 
the system of depdts attached to 
another battalion. Naturally, it was the 
case that the battalions did not take 
such an interest in the recruits of an- 
other regiment as they would in recruits 
belonging to their own battalion, and I 
consider that the present system of pass- 
ing the recruits through the home bat- 
talions is by far the best. The recruit 
joins the Army at the nominal age of 
18. He cannot go to India, upon medical 
grounds, until he is 20. These, Sir, are 
not the men that were spoken of by 
Lord Wolseley as being the best soldiers 
in the Army. The hon. Member for 
Sunderland seems to be under a mis 
apprehension. The soldiers, as I under- 
stand it, to whom the Commander-in 
Chief referred were the soldiers of about 
25—men who had seen six or seven years’ 
service. These form the best material ; 
not the young recruit, who, as I said 
before, really is not allowed to go, on 
medical grounds, to India until he is 29. 
If he were at the depot during the time 
it would be two or three years of depét 
work that he would be doing, and that 
would really be no useful work at all. 
It would be far better to make him 
useful, and make a _ soldier of him 
in the Home Service battalion. Again 
if the linked battalion system were put 
an end to, it would uproot the whole of 
the territorial system. It has been quite 
difficult enough to establish that terri- 
torial system, which, I believe, now does 
its work satisfactorily. The principle 
of the linked battalion has always seemed 
to me to be a very good one, but it has 
never seemed to me to be thoroughly and 
properly carried into effect. As I under- 
K 2 
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stand it, the proposals of the Secretary 
of State for War are to carry out the 
principles of the system of 1872 more 
fully than they have been in the past, 
and I cordially approve of those pro 
posals. I only regret that he has not 
been able to go further in the same direc- 
tion. The home battalions are still too 
weak. The battalion abroad is at the 
establishment 940, whereas the home 
battalion at the establishment is at the 
present moment 720, though I under- 
stand it is to be raised to 800. But even 
with an establishment of 800, the home 
battalions are not sufficient to fill up the 
deficiency between that number and the 
940 men required for the battalion 
abroad. We never hear commanding 
officers abroad complain of the stamp of 
their men, or the strength of the bat- 
talion. All the complaints are from the 
home battalions, and, I think, very 
rightly, because the establishment has 
never been sufficient to keep up a satis- 
factory strength at home, and to give 
proper drafts for the battalions abroad. 
The present Estimates are better; but 
still there is a great discrepancy. By 
the Estimates of 1878-79 the home 
establishment is to be an effective force 
of 70,000 men for the Infantry, and for 
abroad, 81,000 men. The original plan 
of Mr. Cardwell was to have the bat- 
talions and establishments equal, and it 
is as important that the establishments 
should be equal, as that the number of 
battalions should be equal, and this has 
never been done. Referring to the state- 
ment of the Under Secretary of State for 
War, that the Militia will be allowed to 
volunteer for general service, that is 
satisfactory as far as it goes, but I should 
have been very glad if he had gone even 
further than this, and said that the Militia 
should have some real service. Would 
the right hon. Gentleman say if there is 
any reason against employing the Militia 
permanently as part of the garrisons, 
say, of such towns as Portsmouth, Ply- 
mouth, and Chatham, each regiment 
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to be embodied, say, for two years, or 
whether there is any reason against three 
or four battalions of the Militia Infantry 
being divided between Gibraltar and 
Malta! This, I think, would give these 
troops some real service and good train- 
ing with the regular troops, and it would 
also show them that they are not 
neglected and left out in the cold. There 
is the proposal also to allow the Reserve 
to volunteer in their first year, after leav- 
ing the Colours, and that is a very satis- 
factory step in the event of small wars 
occurring, for then we shall have some 
trained and seasoned men, who are very 
much required for such service. I am 
sorry to say that, as regards the rest of 
the Reserve, there is nothing said about 
them. In the event of a big war these 
men will have lost their training. I do 
not speak so much of drill as of mus- 
ketry and rifle practice. They should 
be drilled, and especially trained wit! 
the rifle, or they will have no confidence 
either in themselves or their weapon. 
The British soldier is never properly 
trained as a soldier should be. He is, 
as a rule, no marksman. He is not, asa 
rule, allowed sufficient ammunition to 
make him a good marksman. Of course, 
some men are specially gifted in that 
direction, but, as a rule, I think a soldier 
ought to have at least five times the 
amount of ammunition allowed him that 
he has at present, and I should be glad 
to hear that the Reserve would be trained 
in peace times, because there would 
be no time in these days of short 
wars to train him after he _ has 
zone to the Colours. I should like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman how many 
of the Reserves will be trained in the 
manceuvres this year, and how many of 
them will have some rifle practice. And 
now I will say one word on the soldiers’ 
present condition and prospects. The 
proposals as to deferred pay I consider 
to be very satisfactory, but there is one 
point which I should like to mention in 
connection with the newly-joined soldier. 
The recruit now has very hard physical 
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work to go through, more so than he 
had in the old days. As I understand 
it, there is a great deal of gymnastic 
exercise to be done by the young 
soldier, and I certainly think he has not 
sufficient food. His last meal is at four 
His meal of the day is in the 
middle of the day, and this, I think, is 
a very great strain on the constitution of 
these young soldiers. They certainly 
have some soup in the evening, made of 
scraps and bones, but these lads require 
more than that. They go through drill in 
the early morning before their breakfast, 
their last meal having been, as I have 
already said, at four o’clock the previous 
evening. I certainly think there can be 
more liberality in this direction. Then 
there is the question of employment after 
service. I believe that the object of the 
Military authorities is to obtain not the 
young men of indifferent character and 
irregular habits, but the better class of 
men from the home population, who 
will make the Army respected, because 


o’clk ck. 


they are themselves respectable men. 
Those would be the men who would think 
of the future, and to whom the expecta- 
tion of employment in civil life would 
have the strongest attraction. The pro- 
posal to take men into Government em- 
ploy after service with the Colours is 
good, as far as it goes, but with such a 
large number leaving the Army the few 
vacancies that exist cannot go very far. 
I have found that in cases of men leav- 
ing the Artillery, the Cavalry, and the 
Marines, as well as there is 
very little difficulty in their obtaining 
employment on return to civil life, be- 
cause they know they have some trade 
to fall Employers very 
naturally decline to take men who know 
nothing except how to fire a rifle and go 
through the various bayonet exercises. 


sailors, 
back 


upon. 


These things are, of course, of the utmost 
importance to the soldier during his 


time with the Colours, but they are of 
no possible use to him afterwards ; and I 
am very glad to see, and it is very satis- 
factory to hear, that the soldier now 
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will have the chance of learning a trade 
in the Army, and I hope the greatest 
encouragement will be given, by general 
officers and everyone in authority, to 
soldiers to learn a trade while they have 
the opportunity. I think it should be 
compulsory upon every man who wishes 
to fill a subordinate appointment in civil 
life that he should qualify for it by, at 
any rate, a short service in the Army. 


Caprarw J. F. BAGOT (Westmorland, 
Kendal): My right hon. Friend, after all 
this Debate, will wish to attribute to 
the soldier the quality which hitherto 
generally has been looked upon as the 
especial perquisite of the farming class, 
who, we are told, no matter how good 
the harvest has been, always continue 
with their grumbling; and throughout 
the whole of this Debate I have heard 
nothing, or nearly nothing, but the bar- 
rack-room grumbling, which I have been 
hearing for the last nine or ten years. 
I must say that I think all soldiers should 
heartily congratulate Her Majesty’s 
Government upon the proposals which 


have been so ablv brought forward 
by my right hon. Friend. I am 
extremely glad that the Govern- 
ment has not been led away by 


any of those revolutionary changes of 
which they have heard so much from 
below the Gangway. The linked bat- 
talion system has been now in operation 
for a considerable number of years, and 
I think everybody will agree that it has 
never been given a really fair trial. 
I think that the proposals of the Go- 
vernment are a very alarming step in 
the direction of giving the system a 
fair trial, and I have no doubt they will 
turn out far better than the proposals 
which have been made by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite sitting below the Gangway. 
Now, my hon. Friend the Member for 
Belfast, in arguing in favour of these 
depots, drew attention to certain exist- 
ing depots. Now, I will put the Artillery 
depots on one side, and I will allude to 
the Infantry depots. My hon. Friend 
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drew attention to the depdts of the 
Marines. I think the House will admit 
that the comparison between the Marines 
and the ordinary soldier is rather far- 
fetched, and they are totally different 
services. For the purposes of argu- 
ment, we may put on one side the ques- 
tion of the Marines. The point which, 
at first sight, the hon. Member appears 
to make is, that he pointed out the 
efficiency of the Guards’ depét. ‘That, 
no doubt, has worked for many years ex- 
tremely well, and has provided trained 
recruits, and that, at first sight, would 
appear to be a rather strong argument 
in favour of the depot system and against 
the linked battalions. But my _ hon. 
Friend forgot a strong argument against 
that system. A recruit goes into the 
Guards’ depét, and serves there as an 
apprentice, as it were, for a period of 
about six months. He then goes to his 
battalion. The authorities can shorten 
his time at their will. But, supposing 
you had a depot which was to feed a 
battalion quartered in India, the recruit 
cannot go out to India until he is 20, as 
he would have to go to the depdét at 
18, and it is obvious he would have to 
remain at that depdt for two years. 
Eighteen months of that two years would 
be absolutely time wasted. What a sol- 
dier learns at a depét is merely the ele- 
mentary rudiments of soldiery, which he 
can learn in six months, such as drill, 
rifle practice, and certain other duties, 
but nothing whatever about the customs 
and habits of his regiment ; therefore he 
would, for 18 months of the time he is 
at the depot, be merely wasting his time 
and be in the position of a boy remain- 
ing at school 18 months after the time 
when he ought to have gone into a pro- 
fession. Thus it would be absolutely 
impossible to feed our Indian regiments 
from such depéts at home. When men- 
tioning that still more serious matter, 
the right hon. Gentleman very truly said 
that this depédt svstem would cost the 
country something like 2,000,000 ster- 
ling per annum, and would increase the 
Captain J. F. Bagot. 
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Army by 30,000 soldiers. I do not think 
this House of Commons would be ready 
to go to the expense of a system which 
no Member of this House has really made 
out a case for. Now, I do not want te 
say anything at this stage to prolong 
this Debate, and I certainly do not wish 
to bring to the notice of the House any 
further advice on the position of the sol- 
dier. I must say I do not think that these 
small details, which are, perhaps, more 
suitable for discussion on the Estimates, 
must rather embarrass the right hon. 
Gentleman and his colleagues, who are 
honestly endeavouring to bring about one 
of the greatest and most important re 
forms in our Army that we have had 
before us for a great many years. But 
it has appeared to me that we cannot, 
of course, prevent what is going on in 
the public Press, but hon. Members in 
this House have also pointed out, through 
the publicity which these Debates must 
necessarily give, that the position of the 
British soldier is a bad one, because he 
is not paid enough, because he is not 
fed enough, and because he has not 
clothes enough. Naturally, the whole 
aim of the Government, in order to suc- 
cessfully carry out their proposals—the 
sole aim and object of the Govern- 
ment—is to get as quickly as pos 
sible, and as easily as possible, the 
goodwill and respect of the Army. 
I can confidently say, from having been 
connected with soldiers for a great many 
years, that the position of the British 
soldier in our Army at the present mo- 
ment is very much better in every re- 
spect than that of the ordinary unskilled 
working man in this country. In his 
food and clothing something may be said 
for that, and we all wish to have our 
soldiers fed and clothed as well as pos- 
sible; but what we must compare their 
life with is the position of the ordinary 
unskilled workman in this country. I 
maintain that the soldier is better fed, 
better clothed, and enjoys more freedom, 
and has less hard work than the ordinary 
workman; in fact, I think that, so far 
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as the point mentioned by my hon. 
Friend just now about feeding the re- 
cruit goes, the recruit, in nine cases 
out of ten, finds himself better and 
more regularly fed than he has ever ex- 
perienced before. Well, now, there are 
one or two small matters which, perhaps, 
I may venture to draw the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman to. They are, 
of course, merely details, and I only bring 
them before him for his consideration. 
One of them is the provision that these 
men were not to have—and I think very 
rightly not to have—their full pay until 
they are efficient soldiers. Now, they 
are not only to be efficient soldiers, but 
they are to be 19 years of age. 
Now, I would submit—and I have no 
doubt that there are very good reasons 
for this determination of the Govern- 





ment—that this is rather encouraging 
the.men to give a false age on enlistment. 
It is perfectly clear, and it will be per- 
fectly obvious, that you should not pay 
a man who is only partially trained the 
same rate of wages that you pay a fully 
trained soldier. As far as I understand 
the regulations, I understand that he is 
to be an efficient soldier before he gets 
his full pay. Now, I think it would be 
just as well if the words “19 years 
of age” were left out. It would be an 
advantage to give his age at a higher age 
than he really is, because he will think 
that he will become efficient and be able 
to get his full pay sooner. It is, there- 
fore, very desirable that soldiers should 
not be induced to give ages higher than 
they really are. The result will be that 
in many cases men who are really under 
20 will give a false age on enlisting. 
I do not think, if a man is physically and 
to all appearances 20 years of age, 
that he is necessarily fit for a tropical 
climate. I do not believe so. Generally 
he is overgrown, and he is one of the 
last men you ought to send to a hot cli- 
mate; but, however, the question of the 
age of 19 is a very small matter, 
which I merely wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of my right hon. Friend for his con- 
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sideration. There is another matter of 
which I wish to speak, and that is the 
question of the three years’ service, and 


that they should have the same amount - 


of pay as for full service. That, I think, 
is a most excellent provision, and I have 
not the smallest fear that these men who 
join for three years will extend their ser- 
vice. I believe a considerable number of 
men will be quite ready to take it, for 
if they only come for three years their 
obligations will be less. The right hon. 
Jaronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean said that there should be no. diffi- 
culty about men with three years’ service 
and men with seven years’ service, both 
serving in the same regiment. In that. 
he was quite right, for there is no diffi- 
culty in men engaged for seven years and 
men engaged for three working side by 
side without any trouble. But there is 
a considerable difference, which he for- 
got, between the three years’ men and 
the seven years’ men, and that is that 


they are getting exactly the same 
pay. But there is hardly any diffi- 
culty, because there is no _ doubt, 


practically, that these three years’ men 
have rather a hard time of it, for they 
will not be allowed to have certain perqui- 
sites, such as officers’ servants and longer 
furlough, which will be made use of by the 
longer service soldiers. There are other 
small matters. The soldier’s pay is now 
a full shilling a day, but he has during 
the last few years, as nrany of the hon. 
Members know, had considerable improve 
ments made to his position in the bar- 
racks. He has been given lockers to put 
away his things, his food has been im- 
mensely improved, and in other ways he 
has been given a good deal more leave, 
and allowed, to a certain extent, more 
time for sports and amusements. All 
these are great improvements, but there 
is one simple matter in connection with 
barrack-room grumbles to which I should 
like to draw the attention of my right 
hon. Friend. I regard it as a genuine 
grievance with the rank and file. You 
give a soldier his uniform regularly, so 
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many suits of uniform at various times, 
in exactly the same way as any private 
individual dresses iti civil life, but you 
do not exactly conform to what is usual 
in civil life. You give a soldier his uni- 
form at stated times, and he is supposed 
to make that uniform do, or if he does 
not, if it becomes worn out, he has to 
make it good out of his pay. But, at the 
same time, you send him—and very 
rightly, too—to manoeuvres, and these 
manceuvres very materially affect him. 
On some occasions they may be very 
arduous and conducted in wet weather, 
and they have the effect of spoiling the 
men’s clothes very much. Now, I do 
think the men should be given regular 
allowances for the damage done to their 
clothes and uniform, and that would en- 
courage the men to take proper care of 
their uniform, and not to spoil it. I 
think that commanding officers are now 
given a little more freedom and less re- 
strictions from headquarters. I think 
also that commanding officers might be 
allowed in manceuvres, or in any parti- 
cular or special duty which their regiment 
has been called upon to perform, and which 
has spoiled the men’s clothes, such as 
very wet weather, that after any occur- 
rences of that sort the commanding 
officer might be allowed to apply to the 
War Office for a certain sum of money 
with which to compensate the battalion 
which had _ suffered pecuniary loss 
through no fault or carelessness. I have 
known soldiers complain about this, and 
I believe this is one of those very small 
matters that would give satisfaction to 
the Army, and would certainly remove 
one of the small grumbles which the 
British soldier has occasionally to make. 
These are merely very small suggestions, 
and I do not think that they in the least 
touch the large question, the great Vote 
which is going to be given for the im- 
provement of our Army. No doubt cir- 
cumstances have occurred which have 
rendered it necessary that we should get a 
larger Estimate. 


I do not support this 
large continental Army principle. 
Captain J. F. Bagot. 
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not suppose that if we had such a large 
Army we should ever use it, or have any- 
where to put it. We only want an Army 
sufficient to back up the authority which 
we have set before the British Empire. 


*Mr. GEOFFREY DRAGE (Derby): 
I desire only to direct attention, in con- 
nection with this proposed increase in 
the Army, to the large number of persons 
chargeable to the Poor Rates who are 
returned as having belonged to the Army. 
According to the last Report of the 
Local Government Board, no less than 
20 per cent. of the persons charge- 
able on the rates were at one time or 
other in military service. 


Mr. BRODRICK: Was there any evi- 
dence that these men were ever in mili- 
tary service? 


*Mr. DRAGE: The evidence was con- 
tained in the return issued last Session, 
in which it was stated that 2,068 persons 
produced a certificate to that effect. I 
may explain that that return was taken 
in May last year, and, the hon. 
Member for Belfast pointed out, that is 
the time when the largest number sleep 
out. Sir, I recognise at once the 
improvements which the Government 
propose to makein the way of obtaining 
appointments for Reservists, and opening 
Government Departments and so forth, 
but I think if the Financial Secretary will 
give to the House a return taken in 
December last we shall find the num- 
ber is even larger than it was in the 
month of May. In any case this ques- 
tion of vagrants is a serious one taken in 
connection with the proposed increase 
in the Army. The lowest estimate of 
their number is 30,000, but a great ex- 
pert, the Rev. Mr. Carlile, of the Church 
Army, makes it 100,000, and I believe 
there is a still higher estimate, that of 
“General” Booth, who puts the number 
at 165,000. At any rate, there is a 
serious danger of the number of vagrants 
being increased, and the question arises 
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as to how they should be dealt with and 
the way in which those who have been 
in military service should be diverted to 
some employment. I would suggest to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether it 
is not possible to arrange some co-opera- 
tion between the War Office and the 
three Societies with which he is familiar : 
the Corps of Commissionaires, the 
National Association for the Employment 
of Reservists, and the Army and Navy 
Pensioners’ Society. Between them I 
believe these three Societies find posi- 
tions for something like 6,000 Reservists 
ina year. Ifthe War Office were to co- 
operate with these Societies, and if, 
further, some organisation, like that 
which in connection with the 
Mercantile Marine Service, were to be 
established, a great in advance 
would be taken. I need not remind 
the Committee, in passing, that, 
in all the Workhouses of the United 
Kingdom, far as the Inspectors 
have able to ascertain, per- 
have served in the Royal 
are rarely, if ever, found to take to 
of vagrancy. My suggestion is that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State for War should en- 
deavour to procure some method of co- 
operation between the War Office and 
the Societies I have mentioned, and, 
further, that he should establish in each 
of the great military districts some such 
office as that of Superintendent of Mer- 
cantile Marine. 


exists 
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The Committee is prob- 
ably aware that the Superintendent of 
Mercantile Marine at every one of the 
great ports keeps a list of 
search of employment and 


all seamen in 
all employers 
in search of men, and acts as a sort of 
intermediary between the two. 


*CotoneL Sir HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheftield, Central) : There are one or two 
questions which I am anxious to bring to 
the notice of the Under Secretary of State 
for War in connection with the proposals 
of the Government for increasing the 
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Army and calling out the Reserves. First 
of all, as to allowing men who have taken 
deferred pay to rejoin the Colours, it is 
important that it should be known pub- 
licly for how long this will be allowed, 
otherwise no man in India will re-engage. 
As regards the abolition of deferred pay, I 
am doubtful how far that would be popu- 
lar in the Army. The reduction of the 
deferred pay to £7 will hardly enable a 
man to provide himself with an equip- 
ment for civil life. After he has paid 
for his plain clothes he will have very 
little left, and I am afraid that when he 
gets home he will give to his friends a 
rather bad account of the advantages of 
the Army, and this, I feel, will have a very 
injurious effect upon recruiting. Some 
arrangement for providing an equipment 
for civil life would be a great advantage. 
My hon. Friend the Member for 
Cheltenham has already called attention 
to the question of the training of the 
Reserves. Within the last six or seven 
years the Reserves, I think, have only 
been called out once for training. Sir, I 
am sure some arrangement might be 
made for the drilling of the Reserves 
with the Volunteers. There is a great 
difficulty, of course, as regards the capi- 
tation grant. 
manding officers of Volunteers to take in 
Reserves, unless they can earn their 
capitation grant. On the other hand, the 
Reserves cannot be allowed to earn the 
grant, because then they would be re- 
ceiving Reservist pay and a grant from 
the State for their services as Volunteers. 
But, if some arrangement were made as 
to their uniform, there would be no diffi- 
culty in a limited number of Reservists 
being regularly trained and _ drilled 
with Volunteers. It stands to reason, 
too, that they would be of very much 
more service to their regiments when 
called out for active service if they keep 
up drill 
I think the Committee may be congratu- 
lated that upon this Vote we have heard 
none of that denunciation of the Army 
which has been rather prolific in the 


It is impossible for com- 


their and military training. 
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public Press for months. None of the 
hon. Members who have spoken have 
depreciated in the slightest degree the 
men who are now serving, and I think a 
very good explanation may be found in 


what the Army has done recently 
in India and elsewhere. The hon. 
Member for West Belfast said, in the 
course of the Debate, that it was 


little short of a calamity that officers now 
serving could not be heard in this matter. 
I am not going to trouble the Committee 
with any lengthy quotations, but I think 
it is right, upon this Vote, that we 
should have as witness one of the most 
active officers now serving. In an ad- 
dress before the Military Society of 
Aldershot, in December last, when the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Forest of Dean and the Member for West 
Belfast were present, Colonel Hutton, of 
the King’s Royal Rifles, who had just 
returned from Germany and France, 
said— 

“Tn the case of our Regular Army at least 
we have no reason to fear comparison. If we 
may believe our eyes and accept statistics the 
physique of our regular soldiers is certainly 
not deficient, if we except the small proportion 
of immature lads, and will compare far more 
than favourably with the troops of Germany 
or France. The smart and soldierly bearing 
of our men is unquestionably superior to that 
of our neighbours on the Continent, where 
time can be ill spared for that finish and 
polish which in former years were considered 
to be essential in turning out a soldier. As for 
officers, Great Britain has good reason to %e 
satisfied. At no period in our national his- 
tory has England had so many well trained 
and experienced officers as at the present time. 
Our numerous and varied campaigns in all parts 
of the world, and in all varieties of climate 
and of physical conditions, have afforded oppor- 
tunities of practical training in war, with all 
its infinite variety, which should make our 
officers unrivalled.” 


Sir, I have thought it right to give this 
quotation from the address of Colonel 
Hutton, who is one of the most ex- 
perienced, able, and active officers on 
the staff of the Army. The address 
was delivered in the presence of 
nearly all the officers of the Aldershot 
Division, with the Duke of Connaught in 
the chair, and I think it affords a clear 
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answer to many of those denunciations, 
which have been too prolific of late, re 
garding the position of the Army. From 
a Report presented this evening giving 
the length of service and ages of men in 
the Army, i find that, out of 132,000 
Infantry of the Line on the Ist January, 
about 


1898, only 21,000, or one- 
sixth, were under 20 years of age, 
and only 19,000 had less than 
one year’s service. Five-sixths of the 


Infantry of the Line were over 20 years 
of and five-sixths also had more 
than one year’s effective training with 
their regiments. Considering all the cir- 
cumstances under which the Army is 
raised, the Committee have reason to be 
satisfied with that proportion. The ques- 
tion of the employment of old soldiers 
has been constantly referred to. I am 
bound to say that within the last few 
weeks I have had some experience of the 
desire of the Government to give em- 
ployment to old soldiers, for an impor- 
tant position in connection with this 
House has been filled by a former Grena- 
To replace him I 


age, 


dier in my employ. 
wrote to Colonel Crutchley, of the War 
Office, and at once was sent a first-rate 


Reservist, writing shorthand, only re 
cently discharged from the Middlesex 


Regiment, showing that the register kept 
by the War Office is in an efficient state, 
and that the Department is doing all it 
possibly can to register men who are de- 
siring civil employment, and have the 
requisite qualifications. Now the noble 
Lord the Member for York has stated 
that he hopes my right hon. Friend will 
not insist on elaborating the character 


given to soldiers. I am deeply in- 
terested in the employment of old 
soldiers. I have found employment for 


a great many of them, and I do not 
think there can be anything more un- 
desirable than that employment should 
be obtained for a discharged soldier, 
and then for the employer to find 
that the man turns out un 
satisfactorily. That operates badly for 
the man, for he at once loses his employ- 


out 
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ment, and a prejudice is created against 
the employment of old soldiers generally, 
which does infinite harm to the entire 
Service. I do not think my right hop. 
Friend ever said it was intended that all 
a man’s little peccadilloes should be 
but, at any 
rate, there should be, as far as possible, a 


entered upon certificates, 
true account of the general conduct of 
the soldier in reference to his qualifica- 
for civil employment. As this 
matter has been so thoroughly debated, 


tions 


I will not take up more time, yet 
there is one matter in connection 
with the Army which I am _ most 


anxious to impress upon my right hon. 
Friend, and that is the large number 
of staff officers we have in our Army, as 
compared with those in foreign armies. 
The matter has been repeatedly men- 
tioned in this House, but nothing has 
been done. I have had the good fortune 
to witness the manceuvres in peace and 
and 
more especially those of the German 


war of several European armies, 


Army, and I see the number of aides-de- 
camp attached to British Generals, and 
I am that this is a matter 
which deserves the attention of our mili- 


convinced 


tary authorities. If we are to ac- 
cept the accounts coming from the 
North-West Frontier of India, we 
shall find that one of the great 


difficulties of the campaign is said to 
have arisen from the enormous mass of 
baggage, and the superfluous number of 
staff officers engaged in the campaign. 
Whether that is true or not, I do not 
pretend to say, but I do say that the 
number of staff officers in our Army is a 
matter which requires the greatest vigil- 
ance from the Secretary of State for War 
and the Lord 
Wolseley, who is doing so much for the 
good of the Army. But having said so 
much, as regards the scheme of Lord 
Lansdowne and my right hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary of State for War, I 
cannot but express my great disappoint- 
ment that not 
done all they possibly could to grapple, 


Commander-in-Chief, 


the Government have 
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once for all, with the military problem as 
a whole. I admit that they have at- 
tempted to do something as regards the 
Regular Army and preparation for 
foreign service, but nothing has been 
done, or is proposed by the Government 
to so far as we have 
heard the able statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman, as regards the 
better organisation of the enormous force 
of 230,000 Volunteers which Great 
Britain is so fortunate as to possess. This 
isa matter which vitally affects the whole 
question, and until it is grappled with 
it cannot be said that the defences of 
the country or that the Army of the 
country is in a satisfactory condition. It 
is utterly ridiculous that this encrmous 


be done, 


from 


force of Infantry showu exist with- 
out any Cavalry, and without  suffi- 
cient artillery, and without any 
field guns. There may be diffi- 
culties in the way, but what is the 


use of a Government if that is so!—for 
difficulties only exist for a Government 
to overcome them. They can be over- 
come, and the country ought to insist on 
them being overcome. The Government 
has said that two Army Corps are ready 
for foreign service, but that will leave 
the defences of the country mainly in 


the hands of the Volunteers. The 
Government proposals are that the 


greater portion of the Militia Reserve 
should go to the Regular Army, and they 
also propose an alteration of the Militia 
Act calling the Militia to service. My 
belief is that four-fifths, and I expect the 
whole, of the Militia battalions will 
readily volunteer for foreign service. I 
shall be very much surprised if they are 
not prepared to do so. But that will 
leave the defence of the country entirely 
in the hands of the Volunteers; and, 
therefore, it is incumbent upon the Gov- 
ernment to grapple at once, and once for 
all, with these questions of the proper 
organisation and the proper armament 
and equipment of the Volunteers. At 
present they cannot be accommodated 
in any of the Military camps, and, there- 
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fore, provisions should be made in this 
respect, and in the matter of rifle ranges. 
There are no drill grounds available for 
the 30,000 Volunteers in London. Now, 
the Government have a large majority, 
and on the opposite side of the House 
there are a large number of hon. Gentle- 
men, I believe the majority of them, who 
are anxious to assist in this matter, which 
has nothing to do with Party politics. 
If it is not possible for the Government 
to deal with this question this Session, 
we ought to urge upon Her Majesty’s 
Government and Lord Lansdowne, the 
Secretary of State for War, that what the 
House of Commons and the country in- 
sist upon is that if the Army is on a foot- 
ing to send two or three Army Corps 
on foreign service, the defence of the 
country must not be neglected in these 
times. The Volunteers are an _ essen- 
tial portion of the Army in re 
gard to home defence, and must receive 
quite as much consideration at the hands 
of the Government as the Regular Army 
and the Militia. I beg to apologise to 
the Committee for having detained them 
so long. 


*Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke): Mr. Speaker, it has been said in 
the course of this Debate that the pro- 
posed extra 3d. a day will not be very 
much appreciated by the soldiers. Now, I 
have a great many soldiers of all ranks 
in my constituency at Aldershot, and dur- 
ing the 12 years that I have been a Mem- 
ber of this House I have been constantly 
hearing that they regarded the deduc- 
tion of 3d. a day from their money which 
they have to spend for their vegetables 
and groceries as a great grievance. There- 
fore, when the Government have decided 
to give this extra 3d. a day, I think the 
soldiers will take it as a great boon. I 
believe they will think more of that than 
anything else in regard to the stoppages 
from their pay, and I thank the 
Government most heartily for having 
given them this extra amount. It is 
sometimes thought that these are the 
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only stoppages, but there are additional 
stoppages which come to about 3s. 1d. 
a month; so that although we are now 
giving the soldiers this extra 3d., it must 
not be supposed that they have not to 
pay anything extra in the way of stop- 
pages. I find that there are three classes 
of men who enlist for the Army. There 
are, first, men who cannot get any other 
work ; secondly, men who are attracted 
to the Army by the uniform and by the 
prospect of going to war; and, thirdly, 
men who take to the Army as a career. 
I think that the last are the men whom 
we ought most to consider, and that we 
ought to make their lives in the Army as 
comfortable as possible. I find, and I 
now speak of what I have heard from 
soldiers, that a great many men object to 
join the Army because of the low char- 
acter of men with whom they have to 
herd in over-crowded barrack-rooms. If 
we could get men of better character, 
then I am sure more recruits would come 
into the Army. As to the allegation 
that there are a number of boys in the 
Army because of the standard being de- 
creased, I think that is a great mis- 
fortune, and that instead of decreasing 
the standard the Government would 
do well to increase the pay, for I 
believe that in that way they will get a 
great many more recruits for the service. 
I think that it is a most excellent pro- 
posal of the Secretary of State for War 
to allow soldiers to rejoin the Army with- 
out being subject to repaying the 
deferred pay which they have drawn. We 
know that when a man at the end of his 
service draws £25, he will spend it in a 
short time, and, of course, it is impossible 
that he should repay it. But I am told 
that this concession does not extend to 
the Cavalry, and I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether that is 
true, because I think it would be a great 
pity that the Cavalry soldier should not 
be allowed to rejoin the Colours on the 
same terms as the Infantry soldier. And 
I should also like to ask whether the 


extra 3d. a day could not be given to 
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recruits as well as to men in the Army, 
so as to offer a greater inducement to 
men to join the Colours. Now, I 
hope I may be allowed to say a few 
words with regard to the minor griev- 
ances of the soldiers. Whenever 
I am talking of their grievances, 
they beg, both officers and men, 
that their names may not be divulged to 
the War Office. Therefore, it is very 
difficult for me to bring these grievances 
before the War Office, because, when I 
am asked to state a particular case, I am 
unable to do so. They do complain very 
much of over-crowding in the barrack- 
room. They declare that 11 or 12 are 
ample to put into one room, and I think 
so too. It is well known the barrack- 
room is a large, bare room, and all the 
men, both good and bad, are huddled to- 
gether, and it is practically impossible, it 
is said, to live a decent life there. All 
the lights in the barrack-room are put 
out at 10 p.m., though the men are able 
to get leave out of barracks until 
11.15 p.m. The lights in the can- 
teens and billiard-rooms and libraries 
are put out at 9.30 p.m., so that 
when the lights are put out the 
men, being able to get leave until 11.15, 
they are nearly all driven out into the 
streets. I do think that it would be pre- 
ferable if the barracks were kept alight 
until 11.15, the time up to which the 
men have leave. As it is, they have to 
come in and find their way in the dark 
barrack-room to their beds. Then, with 
regard to the canteens, I am told that 
the articles of food and drink which are 
supplied there, are the subject of large 
commissions taken from the persons sup- 
plying them. I think that we ought to 
have the best food and drink in the can- 
teens that it is possible to obtain, but 
these things are not subject to ordinary 
tender, and I am informed that very 
large commissions are taken from those 
people who supply them. If the Govern- 
ment could see their way to put a stop 
to this wholesale taking of commissions 
it would do a very good work, and put 
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an end to a state of things which is a 
scandal. The soldiers, however, are 
very grateful for the benefits now con. 
ceded by the War Office. My hon. and 
gallant Friend said just now that some- 
thing ought to be done in the way of 
clothing, to obtain better clothing for 
the soldiers. I said last night that the 
Committee which sat upon the subject re- 
ported that the clothing was not satis- 
factory, and ought to be improved, and 
I hope that something will be done in re- 
spect to that matter. I must say this, 
that after the Autumn Manceuvres, when 
the weather was very wet, and when the 
men’s clothing was spoiled, and their 
boots worn out, the Secretary for War 
very liberally and generously gave all 
these men an extra allowance on account 
of the clothing destroyed by the rain, 
and the men were very grateful for what 
was done. I beg to thank the Secretary 
of State for War for the extra help he is 
now going to give to the Army. 


*Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead): I have 
listened to some remarks that have been 
made as to the employment of discharged 
soldiers, and I have a little suggestion to 
make to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for War. There has been a 
good deal of money voted for carrying 
on great Government works at Devonport 
and Dover, and they must employ at 
those places some 1,000 men before they 
can spend the money which has been 
voted for those works. Now, I ask, is 
it not feasible that that work could be 
given to discharged soldiers, seeing that 
there is so much to be done, and so much 
money is to be expended at Devonport 
in making new docks and making new 
piers, in connection with those docks? 
I think my suggestion is worthy of con- 
sideration. There is another point I 
should like to direct attention to. They 
are all talking of putting two Army 
Corps into the field. That is about 
75,000 men. Those 75,000 will require 
about 370 guns or field-pieces. Now, I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Financial Secretary to the War Office 
whether he knows how long it will 
take to mobilise 75,000 men, with all 
the guns, stores, horses, and all the 
impedimenta of two Army Corps? 
Has he given that matter consi- 
deration?’ Has he also calculated 
the number of steamers that would be 
required for all the stores and guns and 
everything. I see the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary for War is 
now in his place, and I will repeat my 
question to him. I was saying you take 
a great deal of credit to yourselves that 
you could put two Army Corps of 75,000 
men into the field, how long would it 
take you to do it! Seventy-five 
thousand men would require 370 
guns, and I ask how long do you 
think you would take to mobilise 
75,000 men and all the guns, horses, 
and stores, with all the impedimenta, 
and whether you have also calculated the 
number of steamers you would require? 
I make out that you would require 60 
steamers, and I ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, where are they? Have you got 
them?! I am surprised at the ignorance 
of military men. when they come down 
to practical matters. Have you got the 
steamers! Are they all ticked off! 
Have you the whole of the transport, and 
can you fix upon the steamers that you 
require in a moment? TI only rise to 
put these questions, as they seem to me 
to be very important and bear greatly 
upon the efficiency of the British Army 
if it has to take the field. 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Baurour, Manchester, 
E.): The hon. Gentleman, in his speech, 
no doubt, was referring to what was said 
by the Commander-in-Chief with regard 
to the rapidity with which two Army 
Corps could be mobilised. If I remember 
rightly, the Commander-in-Chief put his 
case thus: that he could get two Army 
Corps ready as quickly as the transport, 
and therefore the criticism of the hon. 
Gentleman—— 


Mr. ALLAN: Excuse me; that is a 
negative answer. It is not business. 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 


SURY: It may be a negative answer, 
but I think it is an explicit one. 


Mr. Allan. 


There 
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was no statement made by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief as to the time it would 
take to mobilise two Army Corps. 


Mr. ALLAN: Why not? 


THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Because, I presume, that was 
not the object he had in view. He 


merely said that as soon as the Ad- 
miralty could provide the transport he 
could provide the Army Corps, a fair 


challenge from one Department to 
another. I did not rise, however, to deal 
with this specific question. I rose to 


make an appeal, if I may be permitted 
to do so, to the Committee that it will 
come to a conclusion upon Vote “A.” 
The will remember the 
pledge given last Friday. Only I felt 
that, after the pledge given in respect to 
the return promised by my right hon. 
Friend, it would not be fair to take ad- 
vantage of the kind mood in which the 
Committee find themselves. I think it 
will be generally admitted that the 
matter has been well threshed out by 
the interesting and important Debate, ex- 
tending over two days. There is another 
Vote of importance to be taken before we 
conclude the Estimate work of the even- 
ing, and I should think the Committee 
could now come to a decision on Vote 
“A.” T hope the Chairman will now 
put it to the vote. 


Committee 


The Vote was then agreed to, together 
with a Vote that £6,266,400 be granted 
to Her Majesty to defray the pay, allow- 
ances, and other charges of the Army 
at home and abroad. 


Resolutions to be reported to-morrow. 


NEW BILLS. 





Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair at Hali- 
past Ten of the clock. 


CHAIRMEN OF PARISH COUNCILS BILL. 
*THE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granam 
Mcrray, Buteshire) moved the Second 
Reading of the Chairmen of Parish 
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Councils (Scotland) Bill. He said: 
The Scottish Members who are pre- 


sent will know that, according to the 
memorandum prefixed to the Bill, it is 
intended to confer on chairmen of 
Parish Councils in Scotland a privilege 
which is now enjoyed by chairmen of 
Parish Councils in England. Members 
are aware that the chairman of a Parish 
Council is, ez-officio, a Justice of the 
Peace; and hitherto, upon each re-elec- 
tion, he has had to repeat the oath which 
had been taken, and on taking each oath 
he has to pay the fees on each occa- 
sion. This was felt to be an abuse in 
England, and accordingly a Statute was 
passed by which he was excused from 
taking the oath again, and from paying 
the fee. This Measure, accordingly, is to 
assimilate the law of Scotland to the law 
of England in that particular, and I hope 
the House will give it a Second Reading. 


Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid): 
There the Bill. 


but it Scotland was 


is no objection to 


illustrates that 
a separate nationality. I am not sure 
whether the Lord Advocate might not 
wish to go a little further than the Bill, 
and provide that, if the chairman should 
be appointed by the Lord Lieutenant or 
a Justice of the Peace, he should not pay 
afterwards—that he should not, whether 
upon determination of his office, or if 
appointed a Justice of the Peace, pay 
fees twice. I throw out that suggestion 
in order that we might go one better than 


England. 


Read a second time. 


REGISTRATION (IRELAND) BILL. 
Read a (Mr. Gerald 
Balfour.) 





second time. 


CUSTOMS OFFICES (SOUTHAMPTON) 
BILL. 

*THe FIRST COMMISSIONER 

WORKS (Mr. A. Axers-Doucuas, Kent, 

St. Augustine’s) moved the Second Read- 


OF 
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ing of the Customs Offices (Southampton) 
Bill. He explained that it was purely a- 
Departmental Bill, intended to secure 
land for the new Customs Offices at 
Southampton—the present house being 
quite inadequate for the purpose. 


Second Reading agreed to. 


CUSTOMS AND OTHER OFFICES (BARRY 
DOCK) BILL. 

*THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS moved the Second Reading of 
the Customs and other Offices (Barry 
Dock) Bill, which, he said, was for 
the purpose of building a new Custom 
House at Barry Dock, and was similar in 
character to the Southampton Bill. 


Second Reading agreed to. 


SHERIFFS-DEPUTE TENURE OF 
OFFICE (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
*Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY moved the 
Second Reading of the Sheriffs-depute 
Tenure of Office (Scotland) Bill. He 
said: This Bill is rendered necessary by 
circumstances which hon. Members for 
Scotland know—the unfortunate case of 
sustained mental illness of one of the 
Sheriffs-depute. I do not think it is 
necessary particularly to refer to the cir- 
cumstances, but I ought to explain that 
the law, as it stands, is this: that, so far 
as Sheriffs are concerned, they are only 
deprivable of office for misconduct, after 
trial before the Inner House of the Court 
of Session, but there was no way of 
getting a man out of office who happens 
to be stricken with mental disease. It 
is a melancholy fact that the only case 
of a Sheriff being so afflicted is 
that of Sir Walter Scott, in re- 
spect of whom, in his later years, it 
was necessary to bring forward a special 
Act, which now stands upon the Statute 
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Book. Originally Sheriff-substitutes were 
appointed by the Sheriffs, and there was 
no need to provide for their case, because 
they were dismissible at will by the 
Sheriffs. But when the Sheriff-substi- 
tutes were put under the Act of 1876 
under the Crown, then there was a pro- 
vision that they should be removable 
from office for inability or misconduct. 
Accordingly we have found it necessary, 
under present circumstances, to assimi- 
late the law, and the present Bill pro- 
poses to take the same procedure for 
Sheriff-deputes as for Sheriff-substi- 
tutes, with the additional safeguard for 
the position of these officers of 
having the Resolution of the Sec- 
retary of State put upon the Table of 
the House, and allowing a _ period 
during which it will be possible for a Mem- 
ber of either House to move an Address 
that the order for removal be not com- 
plied with. I am sure the House 
will feel that it has been rather an abuse 
that when the Sheriff was unable to fulfil 
his duties through mental disease there 
should be no available means of providing 
for another Sheriff. 


Replying to Mr. BucHanay, 

*Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said: I am 
informed that whenever a public official is 
superseded by unavoidable illness—and 
obviously that is the case to which the 
hon. Member refers—it is within the 
power of the Treasury to grant an 
allowance, and I have no doubt that in 
this matter they will be quite right in 
trusting the Treasury. 





Read a second time. 


SPECIAL JURIES BILL. 

*Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Preston), 
in moving the Second Reading of this 
Bill, said: This Bill is framed _ to 
carry out a very necessary improvement. 
The Bill is at present limited to Liver- 
pool and Manchester, but it is capable of 
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expansion. The object of the Bill is to 
give the Sheriff power to summon a 
greater number of Special Jurymen than 
the present insufficient number which the 
Common Law Procedure Act of 1863 
gives him the power to do. The pro- 
posal of the Bill is to extend the number 
of Special Jurymen from 48 to 96, and 
to give the Sheriff power, with the sanc- 
tion of the Judge of Assize, to assign 
days of attendance to the jurymen when 
summoned. I bee to move the Second 
Reading of the Bill. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicHarp WessteEr, Isle of Wight): This 
Bill deals with the difficulty as to getting 
a sufficient number of Jurymen. Of 
course, Amendments will be able to be 
taken. I suggest to my hon. and learned 
Friend that the Committee stage should 
not be taken until this day week. 


Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, S.): 
If this Bill is to pass to-night I should 
like to ask that some leave be given as 
to Jurymen in Ireland. Jurors in Ire- 
land are frequently summoned and de- 
tained without any remuneration. | 
should like to have some guarantee as 
to the Jurors in Ireland. 


Dr. C. K. D. TANNER (Cork Co., 
Mid): If this Bill applies to Liverpool 
and Manchester, I do not see why it can- 
not equally well apply to Belfast and 
Dublin, and, perhaps, even to Cork ; and 
I would hope that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in giving his benediction to this 
Bill, will also extend its provisions to 


Ireland. 


Mr. DAVITT: I understand the At- 
torney General to say that he contem- 
plates Amendments to that effect. 


Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: I will 
communicate with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland, on 
the Bill. 


The Bill was then read a second time; 
the Committee stage appointed to be 
taken on 7th March 1898. 


The House adjourned 
at 10.55. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, Ist March 1898. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at a quarter past 
Four of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Bills ordered to be read a second time: 


Blackpool Sea Water Bill: Newhaven 
Harbour Bill: Crowhurst, Sidley, and 
Bexhill Railway Bill: Glasgow and South 
Western Railway Bill: London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway Bill: North 
Eastern Railway Bill: North British 
Railway Bill: Saint Thomas, Southwark, 
and Saint Saviour, Southwark, Bill. 


DUTIES ON EXCISE LICENCES. 
Lorp SHAND: In the absence of my 
noble Friend (Viscount Peel), I beg to 
present a Bill, entitled “An Act to con- 
solidate the Enactments relating to the 
Duties payable upon Excise licences,” 
and to move that it be read a first time. 


The Bill was ordered to be read a 
first time, and to be printed. 


House adjourned at 


4.30, till Thursday 
next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, Ist March 1898. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at Three 
of the clock. 





PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Maldon Water Bill: Southampton Gas 
Bill: Tottenham and Edmonton Gas 
Bill: Read a second time and committed. 
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ILFORD IMPROVEMENT BILL. 
Order for a Second Reading read. 


Mr. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, 
W.): I wish to draw attention 
to a clause which is highly de 
fective, and I hope the promoters of 
the Bill will consent to remedy it 
before carrying the Measure any further, 
I take exception to that provision which 
declares that any person in charge of a 
school shall be penalised if he permits 
any child suffering from any infectious 
disease to attend the school without 
notifying the Medical Officer of Health. 
It is obviously unjust that he should 
be placed in that position; I therefore 
hope that the hon. Member for West 
Ham, who, I believe, is in charge of the 
Bill, will give an assurance that the word 
“knowingly” shall be inserted in this 
particular clause. 


*Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, N.): 
I will meet my hon. Friend’s objection at 
once. I have received an assurance from 
the agent of the promoters that the clause 
shall be remodelled in the direction he 
has indicated, and on that assurance I 
hope he will withdraw his objection. 


Bill read a second time and committed. 


LONDON BUILDING ACT (1894) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday, 
10th March. 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT EXTENSION 
AND ST. JOHN’S IMPROVEMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day, 30th March. 


WYMONDHAM WATER BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. F. W. WILSON (Norfolk, Mid) : 
I have to ask the indulgence of the House 
on rising to show cause why this Water 
Bill should not be read a second time. 
It is an attempt by a body of London 
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gentlemen to capture a water area in Nor- 
folk against the wishes and remonstrances 
of the local authorities. It is proposed 
to annex an area 10 miles long and 
seven wide inan agricultural district and 
to secure the water rights over 40,000 
acres for five years. This is to be done 
with the limited capital of £16,000, and 
I say that that is utterly inadequate for 
such a purpose. The local bodies of the 
district affected have vehemently pro- 
tested against the proposed annexation. 
The governing body of the district is the 
Parish Council, which has met and passed 
a Resolution against the scheme. This 
Resolution has been confirmed by a 
town’s meeting, practically with unani- 
mity. There might have been here and 
there a dissentient, but practically the 
meeting was unanimous. The District 
Council has also protested against the 
annexation of the water, and has taken 
formal proceedings to oppose the Bill. 
I ask the House is it fair to take away 
the right of public bodies in the way 
in which it is proposed by this Bill? 
Parliament has just conferred upon the 
country districts Local Government, and 
their representatives are willing and 
anxious to do their duty, and I ask why 
the proper legitimate local authority 
should be required, under these circum- 
stances, to hand over their right to their 
own water supply to the promoters of 
this Bill—to a private monopoly? It is 
quite true that at Maidstone, recently, 
there has been a terrible epidemic of 
typhoid fever, but in that case the water 
supply was in the hands of a private 
company. But in the district of Wy- 
mondham we prefer to have the control 
of our own water supply in our own 
hands. This matter rather comes by sur- 
prise upon us; we have had hardly time 
to raise the question before we have to 
oppose the scheme before the House. If 
the House, as the promoters ask, pass 
the Second Reading and refer the Bill to 
a Private Committee, we shall at once be 
put to a very large expense, from which 
we ask the House to save us, as the dis- 
trict concerned is poor and depressed. 
This Bill has been promoted entirely 
from London; it has been introduced 
into the House by one of the hon. Mem- 
bers for Finsbury and the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Stretford Division 
of Lancashire; but I want to know 


why the hon. Baronet should wish to 


Mr. F. W. Wilson. 
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thrust his water scheme upon us. The 
promoters of the Bill will probably ex- 
press their willingness to submit a clause 
with reference to purchase, but we have 
seen what clauses of that kind meant. 
I remember a few Sessions ago I attended 
a Committee which was dealing with a 
Bill in which the corporation of a little 
town sought to purchase and have con- 
trol of its own water supply, and they 
had to pay an enormous sum—something 
like £14 or £15 per head of population. 
It is not well, therefore, to let private 
persons secure these valuable monopolies, 
The water supply of this district is mainly 
derived from wells, and occasionally some 
of these wells have been found unsanitary 
and unsatisfactory, and it has been neces- 
sary to close them. In that direction 
the local authorities have done, and, no 
doubt, will continue to do, their duty. I 
do not wish to take up the time of the 
House unnecessarily, but I based my op- 
position to this Bill on the broad prin- 
ciple that the supply of water should be 
in the hands of the local authorities, and 
where the local authorities are willing to 
undertake that supply it should not be 
handed over to a private Company. As 
this House has extended local government 
to the country districts, I consider that 
what has been given them by one hand 
they should not be deprived of by an- 
other, and I therefore appeal to the 
House, in the interest of local govern- 
ment, not to pass the Second Reading 
of this Bill. The District Council has 
done everything it is called upon to do, 
and I have no doubt it will carry out an 
effective scheme, if necessary, for pro- 
viding a water supply. 


*Tue VICE-CHAMBERLAIN or tue 
HOUSEHOLD (Mr. Aitwyn E. Fetiowss, 
Hunts, Ramsey): I rise to second the 
Motion for the rejection of the Bill, and 
I do so simply as a disinterested party, 
for, although I have lived in the neighbour- 
hood most of my life, I have not lived in 
the district actually affected by the Bill. 
I can fully bear out every word that has 
been said by my hon. Friend Mr. Wilson 
as regards the feeling in the district, and 
f the population of the town of Wymond- 
ham, in regard to the Measure. The 
Parish Council is unanimous in its oppo- 
sition to the Bill; the District Council, I 
am informed on good authority, is also 
opposed to it. The townspeople, in a 
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meeting six weeks ago, and again last 
Monday week, were unanimous in their 
opposition to the provisions of the Bill, 
and I believe there is not a single East 
Anglian Member who will speak in favour 
of the Bill, or vote in its favour. I al- 
ways held, when this House established 
Parish and District Councils, it was be- 
cause they considered these local authori- 
ties would be the best bodies to set up in 
the different districts ; and when it sees 
there is practical unanimity among 
all the different councils of this dis- 
trict of Wymondham against this 
Bill, I hope the House will pause 
before it gives a Second Reading to 
the Bill. But there is another circum- 
stance in connection with this matter 
which should be brought before the 
House. It seems to be rather strange 
that a small town like Wymondham, 
standing in the midst of a purely agri- 
cultural district, should be attacked in 
this way by four absolute strangers to the 
county. These four gentlemen have 
nothing on earth to do with the county 
of Norfolk, in which they propose to 
start this company. I find from a Lon- 
don directory that one is connected with 
a coal company in London. This gentle- 
man a few years since bought a piece of 
land near Wymondham, on which he 
built three or four cottages. The second 
gentleman is connected with a firm of 
artesian well-sinkers. The third is a 
coal merchant, and also connected with 
artesian well-sinkers; and the fourth 
gentleman is a consulting engineer in 
London. Well, we are very grateful to 
these gentleman for coming down to our 
county, but at the same time we think 
it rather hard that they should come 
down and propose this scheme in direct 
opposition tothe population of the district 
concerned. It is stated in the preamble 
of the Bill that there is no proper or ade- 
quate water supply for the parish of Wy- 
mondham and the district. All I can say 
is that the principal ground of the objec- 
tion of the inhabitants of Wymondham 
is that there is a good supply, and that 
water is easily procurable. The feeling 
is so strong that the Parish Council and 
the District Council appointed a Commit- 
tee to inquire into the whole matter, and 
having made a house-to-house investiga- 
tion, they discovered that, in the majority 
of cases, the water supply was both good 
and abundant. I know very well that 
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there have been a few cases of illness in 
Wymondham, and in the district around, 
but the wells which have been found un- 
satisfactory have been closed by the order 
of the District Council, and I am perfectly 
certain that the present Wymondham 
Council will do everything in its power 
to put a stop to the use of bad wells. The 
people hold that if waterworks are to be 
started in that district, they should be 
started by their own District Council. It 
may be urged that the Bill should be al- 
lowed to obtain a Second Reading, and go 
to a Committee upstairs. To adopt this 
course, however, would be a little hard 
on the district of Wymondham, which 
would be then compelled to spend £700 
or £800 in opposing the Bill upstairs. 
They cannot afford to spend that sum of 
money. I trust this House will support 
the local authority, and throw out the 
Bill. 


Amendment proposed— 


“That the Bill be read a second time this 
day six months.”"—(Mr. F. W. Wilson.) 


Mr. H. C. RICHARDS (Finsbury, E.): 
As one of the members whose names are on 
the back of the Bill, and as one who has 
no pecuniary interest in its passage, I 
think I can show the House strong rea- 
sons why the Bill should be read a second 
time. So far from there being any at- 
tempt to capture the water area, it is only 
right the House should know that as far 
back as 1894 there were a number of 
complaints of the outbreak of enteric 
fever in the district, and in 1896 the same 
state of things was reported to the Local 
Government Board. The promoters of 
this Bill, whether coal merchants or 
sinkers of artesian wells, are entitled to 
the same justice as every other promoter 
who brings a Private Bill before the 
House, and I may here say the promoters 
have already offered to insert a clause, 
which has been submitted for sanction to 
the Speaker’s counsel, giving to the local 
authority purchasing powers; therefore, 
everything has been done, as far as they 
are concerned, to meet the objections of 
the local authority. The local authority 
has not pledged itself, either to the Local 
Government Board or to those in charge 
of the Bill, that it is prepared to bring 
in a Bill, and I think it shold weigh 
with the House that the Loe»! Govern- 
ment Board are prepored te chow that 
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this rural authority has done nothing 
with regard to the water supply. I was 
astonished to see on a whip issued to hon. 
Members the name of a former head of 
the Local Government Board, who be- 
longs himself to the medical profession. 
He is endeavouring to prevent a Bill from 
passing, the object of which is to bring 
a pure water supply into a district which 
does not at present enjoy it. If the local 
authority are in any way desirous to get 
inserted a clause giving them purchasing 
powers, it can be inserted, if the House 
will agree to the Second Reading, and 
‘adjourn the Bill for a month, so that all 
further expense will be obviated. After 
the terrible results from an impure water 
supply at Maidstone and King’s J-ynn, 
and in face of the fact that the Local 
Government Board have before them 
proofs of the absolute negligence of the 
local authorities, I feel certain the House 
will agree to the Second Reading of the 


Bill. 
Mr. D. F. GODDARD (Ipswich): 1 


should like to say a few words in support 
of the Motion against the Second Reading 
of this Bill. I think the grounds already 
stated are good and sufficient for the 
rejection of the Bill. It would seem 
from the speech to which the House has 
just listened that there is something de- 
fective about the water supply in this 
district, but there has been no evidence 
in support of that contention. So far 
as I can ascertain, there are in this dis- 
trict 212 wells. These have been all 
examined; some few have been found 
doubtful, and some have been condemned 
as not to be used for drinking water pur- 
poses, but there still remain 200 wells 
which are considered thoroughly satisfac- 
tory and sufficient for the district which 
they are intended to supply. But, apart 
from the general ground, there is 
another ground for rejecting this Bill. 
There is no attempt to give a constant 
supply of water by the promoting com- 
pany. All they undertake to do is to 
supply water where they can supply 
from a reservoir by gravitation, and un- 
less they put the reservoir at the highest 
point of Wymondham it is absolutely 
certain there must be a good many 
people in that district who can never be 
supplied by pure gravitation. It appears 
If we 


to me to be altogether wrong. 


Mr. H. C. Richards. 
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are to give this company great powers, 
they, on their side, should be prepared 
to give a constant water supply. Then, 
I think, the charges are excessive. If a 
man has a house rateably valued at £8 
a year, this company propose to saddle 
him with a charge of 4d. a week, or 
17s. 4d. a year, or nearly 11 per cent. 
on his rateable value, while in most towns 
the charge is only 5 per cent., and in a 
few 7 per cent. The hon. Member has 
referred to the outbreaks of enteric fever 
in the years 1894 and 1896, but I find 
from the returns for 1894 that the death 
rate per thousand in the district was only 
14.64. Surely that is not sufficient to 
warrant the closing of the present water 
supply and handing it over to a com- 
pany of private monopolists? With 
reference to the proposed purchasing 
clause, there is the question how long 
before it can come into effect—{An Hon, 
Member: Five years.|—and when it does 
come into effect what is the price which 
the local authority will have to pay for 
it! I have had some personal expe- 
rience in this matter. The Ipswich Cor- 
poration many years ago disposed of their 
water rights to a private company, and I 
need not say the company flourished very 
well indeed, paying its maximum divi- 
dends. But in 1867, when the Corpora- 
tion proposed to buy back the water 
rights, the price mentioned as likely to 
be required was £100,000. That price 
was thought too high, but when we 
moved in the matter again in 1887 the 
price was between £160,000 and 
£170,000, and when I, in 1891, raised 
the question again in the Ipswich 
Corporation, the price asked was 
£213,000, and ultimately it was pur- 
chased for £200,000. The effect to the 
ratepayers during the past two years is 
that this undertaking supplies £1,000 a 
year in relief of the rates, notwithstand- 
ing the high price that had to be paid 
for the undertaking. If a local authority 
parts with their rights, it is perfectly 
certain, whenever they want to purchase 
them back, the ratepayers will have to 
pay through the nose. On that ground 
alone this Bill should, I think, be re 
jected. I shall be interested to know 
what the Local Government Board have 
to say on this question, as the local au- 
thorities are all agreed in their opposi- 
tion to the Bill. I shall support the 
Motion for its rejection. 
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*Mr. J.: W. LOWTHER (Cumber- 
land, Penrith): We all know that 
in the Eastern Counties the rainfall 
is very small, and that often great 
difficulties are experienced in obtain- 
water supply. 


Wymondham 


here is 
a company which proposes to supply 
a certain district with water. The 
inhabitants of Wymondham are not 
obliged to take the water from this com- 
pany. The hon. Member for Hunting- 
donshire made merry over the promoters 
of the Bill, but I must point out that 
one of the promoters has recently built 
houses in this district, and obviously the 
genesis of the Bill was that the gentle 
man, on arriving in the district, found 
that its sanitary state was not satisfac- 
tory, and consequently himself proposed, 
with the assistance of some water en- 
gineers, to offer the inhabitants a supply 
of water. The hon. Member for Ipswich 
referred to the situation of the reservoir, 
the charges for the water, and the price 
which the local authority might, perhaps, 
have to pay, if eventually they wished to 
purchase the water company’s undertak- 
ing; but these are eminently matters for 
the Committee, or for settlement outside 
the House. I think I am justified in read- 
ing to the House extracts supplied to the 
Local Government Board by the local 
medical officer of health, who stated that 
in 1894 there was a serious outbreak of 
fever in this district, and that it was dis- 
tinctly traced to drinking impure water. 
Yet the local authority did absolutely 
nothing. In 1896 the local officer of 
health reported that samples of the 
wells of Wymondham had been sent 
to the county analyst, and that 
he condemned these samples as im- 
pure and unfit for drinking purposes, 
and yet that water is still being 
drunk by the people in this district. 
They were samples taken from a certain 


ing a Now 


number of wells. I do think that 
with the report of the Local 
Medical Authority sent up to the 


Local Government Board, not once, but 
twice, calling public attention to the state 
of matters in that part of the country— 
the House would be taking upon 
itself, in view of the lamentable out- 
breaks which the hon. Members have 
heard of in the county of Norfolk, which 
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had occurred at Maidstone and other 
places, outbreaks due to the insufficient 
and impure supply of water—I say that 
this House would be taking upon itself a 
responsibility which I am not prepared 
to advise anyone to take in connection 
with this Bill. I do not deny that there 
are many points contained in the Bill 
which a Committee upstairs ought 
thoroughly to thresh out and possibly 
alter, but I seriously ask the House to 
pass the Second Reading of this Bill and 
not take upon its shoulders so grave a re- 
sponsibility as to reject a Bill of this sort 
in view of the serious circumstances to 
which I have called attention. The 
promoters in my presence made an offer 
to those who represented the opposition 
here to-day in which they declared that 
they were ready to insert in their Bill 
any clause proposed by the opponents of 
the Bill, which was of a _ reasonable 
character for purchasing the undertaking 
of the promoters. The hon. Meimbcr for 
Ipswich called attention to the enormous 
and greatly enhanced value which the 
Ipswich Water Company placed upon 
their undertaking. This is an example 
which the hon. members will be able to 
avoid, because by noting what occurred 
in this case they will be able to foresee 
any possible rise or increase in the value 
of the undertaking of such a company as 
this, and means might be taken by the 
opponents of this Bill in the drafting of 
the clauses to obviate any such increased 


value. Sir, I won’t detain the House any 
longer. I thought it my duty—as being 
responsible to some extent for the 


placing before the House, on an occasion 
such as this of the facts connected with a 
private Bill—to lay them seriously 
before the House and to ask it to consider 
whether it will undertake under these 
circumstances the grave responsibility of 
rejecting a Bill such as that which is 
now before us. 


Mr. SAMUEL HOARE (Norwich): 
As one somewhat interested in Com- 
mittee work upstairs, it has usually been 
my lot to agree with what the Chairman 
has laid down for our guidance. I only 
regret that on this occasion I must 
express my opinion, and a strong one, 
that there are matters in this Bill which 
should not come under the cognisance of 
the Committee, but should be settled 
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down here, by the House itself. I feel 
that the Bill is one—although it refers 
only to a small area in which I am in- 
terested, though not in the area—which 
refers to matters of very great import- 
ance, and which would 1 think be a very 
serious matter if it were allowed to pass 
a Second Reading and go up to Com- 
mittee. I am not going into the details 
of the position beyond the fact that we 
must bear in mind that the Sanitary 
Authority of that district are unani- 
mously against this Bill, and they have 
expressed their readiness to bring in and 
carry out whatever ay be necessary for 
the supplying of pure water to this dis- 
trict. I am not going into the facts as to 
whether there may not be some wells in 
that district which have given rise to 
illness, but the House must bear in mind 
that the death rate is only 14 per 
thousand, that the outbreaks were half- 
a-mile apart, and that one of these dis- 
tricts is not marked in the map of the 
districts which this Company intends to 
supply with water. But what I do want 
to bring before the House are two clauses 
in the Bill, and on account of those two 
clauses I trust the House will not pass 
the Second Reading of the Bill. The 
clauses I allude to are Clauses 5 and 6. 
I will not read them and so weary the 
House. Suffice it to say that in Clause 
5 there are 16 villages surrounding 
Wymondham, four or five of which do not 
touch Wymondham, but which are some 
six miles away, which are to be brought 
under the scope of this Bill ; and the next 
clause states that if this Company does 
not give the necessary supply of water to 
these villages, after five years these vil- 
lages may apply for the necessary power 
in order to supply their district with 
water. Now I want the House to con- 
sider what they will do if they pass a Bill 
like this, or a similar Bill? They will 
give power—let us call it by a word 
better known—a concession, to four 
gentlemen in London. One of them has 
four small houses in the district, but 
certainly does not reside there himself. 
It would give them a concession which 
would be in force for five years and 
would give them the control of any 
arrangement that might be made for the 
better supply of water, not only for the 
town of Wymondham, but also over these 
16 villages. Now I did expect that 


Mr. S. Hoare. 
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told us what is the view of these 16 
villages on the subject. I would ask 
hon. Gentlemen living in the country to 
put themselves in this position; if 
Bills of this character are easy to 
pass their Second Reading in this 
House, those who live in their own 
village, and who are endeavouring 
to supply their poor people with better 
water, what would be their position when 
you find that four London gentlemen 
holding a hundred pound shares have 
power over your village, and could inter- 
fere with your carrying out your 1mprove- 
ments for five years. I should like to 
know how this scheme can be carried out 
in the case of 16 straggling villages a 
long distance apart? How are they to 
arrange to supply their fraction of this 
undertaking! I quite agree that it is 
important, not only in our rural dis- 
tricts, that we should do all we can in 
this House to secure a better supply of 
water to our poor. It may be that the 
Wymondham supply is not as perfect as 
it should be, but the authorities say that 
they are ready to do all that is necessary. 
I say we all feel that there is a great re- 
sponsibility in it. Why, Mr. Speaker, 
should this House give powers to the 
sanitary authority of the District Coun- 
cil to meet these difficulties in their own 
locality, and to do what is necessary! It 
seems to me that if we pass this Bill we 
are throwing away a great deal of that 
self-government which we have placed in 
their hands. We give them the power 
in their own locality to do what is neces- 
sary, and then, forsooth, they tell us 
these four gentlemen from London come 
and say they will do it. Ido not know 
whether there will be any remarks from 
the Local Government Board in reference 
to this matter. If it were possible for 
them to say that they had satisfied them- 
selves that there was an obstinacy— 
which I do not believe exists in any part 
of the country—that the local authori- 
ties had ignored their responsibility, I 
should not take the part I do in this dis- 
cussion. It is because we have given 
them responsibility ; because we have no 
evidence whatever that they are not pre- 
pared to carry out those responsibilities 
that I feel that it is not a matter that 
should be handed over to a Committee, 
and I shall certainly vote for the rejec- 
tion of this Rill. 
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Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, Scot- 
land): It seems to me rather curious 
that we should be discussing seriously 
the proposition whether two local bodies 
are to be coerced in this House on the 
part of four gentlemen who are company 
promoters in London. Well, if I had not 
heard this Debate, I should have said be- 
forehand that a proposition of this kind 
would have been scouted from the House 
with almost unanimous consent. Now, 
Sir, I look at Clause 4, and I find 
that it contains the names of the four 
gentlemen in London who will have 
nothing to do but go round the country 
and pump from any district they like 
and then audaciously come to this House 
and ask us to give them powers over the 
heads of the local elected body. A pro- 
position of this kind should be scouted 
from the House. Another thing that 
must surprise everybody in connection 
with this Bill is that the Chairman of 
Ways and Means has drawn the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that there 
have been two outbreaks of enteric fever 
in this district. That, of course, is a 
serious matter, especially in view of the 
similar outbreaks in districts not very 
far remote. But the Chairman of Ways 
and Means forgot to give us the infor- 
mation which we have just heard from a 
Member from close to the district— 
namely, that this terrible state of devas- 
tation has only caused a death-rate of 14 
per thousand. I should be glad to hear 
that the healthy districts in England 
were as well off as these districts. Have 
we come to this, that the rule for dealing 
with this state of things is to hold these 
local bodies helpless, and take the con- 
trol out of their hands. Well, Sir, I have 
never heard of a more audacious proposi- 
tion in my life. I think the Local Go 
vernment Board ought to use every pres- 
sure upon the local authorities to do the 
work which belongs to them, and I think 
it would be a base surrender, and a dan- 
gerous surrender on the part of this 
House to give power to company pro- 
moters of doing the work of local com- 
mittees and local authorities. 


*Sirk WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston): I think it only right to state 
why I am induced to take the somewhat 
uncommon course of opposing a Private 
Bill of this nature. In the first place, I 
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think [ never heard a weaker case put 
before the House for interfering with a 
local authority in reference to its duties. 
In the second place, I object to the Bill 
because it will form a precedent which I 
think will be exceedingly dangerous as 
regards local government generally. The 
grant of the right of supplying water te 
a district affects not only the immediate 
supply of the water to that district, but 
is the concession of a valuable right 
which really belongs to the local autho- 
rity. If a property of this kind which 
in time, as you know, may increase by 
hundreds of thousands of pounds in value, 
is to be given away on a case like this— 
is to be taken out of the control of the 
local inhabitants and placed in the hands 
of vendors who come from London, then, 
I say, local government will receive a 
severe blow if this Bill is passed. As 
regards the medical aspect the position 
is this. There have been two epidemics 
of typhoid—so-called epidemics—since 
1894. In the first epidemic of typhoid 
there were nine cases in a place which, 
I believe, is outside the area proposed 
to be supplied by this Company. Of 
those seven occurred in one _ house, 
The death-rate at that time in Wy- 
mondham from typhoid fever was 
as low as it is at the present time, 
and was described by the Medical 
Officer of Health as a low death-rate from 
zymotic diseases. He said: “It is the 
lowest death-rate I have recorded.” More- 
over, that death-rate has not increased 
since then, and that was in 1894. In the 
year 1896, after the Parish Councils Act 
came into authority, and the District 
Council was created, the death-rate 
remained the same—that is, 0.36 
per thousand, which the Medical 
Officer describes as a low death- 
rate. Under these circumstances the 
case of medical necessity for interference 
in the district falls to the ground. The 
death-rate is a low one for zymotic 
diseases, and there have only been two 
cases of typhoid fever recently in the dis- 
trict. The Chairman of Ways and Means 
said the local authorities did nothing, but 
that is not so, for they immediately 
closed the contaminated well which was 
the cause of the first outbreak. The 
House was told that the local authority 
had not done its duty, but it has been 
doing its duty in looking after the 200 
wells in this district. Is a district like 
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this to be condemned and given away to 
the promoters of a public company in 
this way! Why, every rural district is 
open to the same danger. You have a 
right, particularly in any district where 
the supply depends on surface wells, to 
the use of them. The majority of rural 
districts in England are supplied in this 
way. If in this case we hand over the 
water supply, we may prepare to do it 
in all. Well now, Sir, I think, in the in- 
terest of local government, we ought to 
resist this Bill. If the Local Government 
Board had regarded this as a very grave 
case we should have had an inquiry into 
the circumstances. But there has been 
no local inquiry. Disease was never so 
rife in this district as to require an in- 
quiry, and the Local Government Board 
has not exercised its powers of forcing 
the local authority to provide a common 
water supply. Until that has been 
attempted, or some graver evidence 
shown as to the requirements of this 
district, I believe the House will do wrong 
to pass the Second Reading of this Bill, 
It would create a precedent for these 
water raids being made into rural districts 
and public property being taken away 
from the body which ought to have it, 
and the only body which ought to be al- 
lowed to have it. If local government is 
to be as effective as it ought to be, it is 
the Council or Sanitary Authority in the 
rural district which should supply the 
water. In the interests of the inhabi- 
tants I shall vote against the Second 
Reading, and vote for giving them the 
right of governing their own district in 
their own way. 


Metropolitan 


Question put, Amendment agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put and 
agreed to. Second Reading put off for 
six months. 


DEVONPORT, PLYMOUTH, AND STOKE 
TRAMWAYS BILL. 


For incorporating and conferring 
powers on the Devonport, Plymouth, and 
Stoke Tramways Company, and for other 
purposes ; read the first time ; to be read 
a second time. 


Sir Walter Foster. 
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POLICE AND SANITARY REGULATIONS. 

Ordered, That the Committee of Selec- 
tion do appoint a Committee, not exceed- 
ing Nine Members, to whom shall be 
committed all Private Bills promoted by 
municipal and other local authorities, by 
which it is proposed to create powers re- 
lating to Police and Sanitary Regulations 
which deviate from, or are in extension 
of, or are repugnant to, the general law. 
Ordered, That the Committee have power 


Common Scheme. 


to send for persons, papers, and 
records. Ordered, That Three be the 
quorum of the Committee. Ordered, 


That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee in their Report, under Standing 
Orders 150 and 1734, to state their 
reasons for granting any powers in con- 
flict with, deviation from, or excess of 
the general law. Ordered, That it be an 
Instruction to the Committee not to in- 
sert in any Bill referred to them any pro- 
vision which is already in force in the 
district to which the Bill applies under 
any public Act, or which might be put in 
force by adopting the provisions of any 
adoptive Act. Ordered, That, in the case 
of Bills reported from the Committee, 
Three clear days shall intervene between 
the date when the Report of the Com- 
mittee is circulated with the Votes and 
the Consideration of the Bill—( Mr. Jesse 
Collings.) 


METROPOLITAN COMMON SCHEME 
(BARNES) PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


To confirm an amended scheme under 
the Metropolitan Commons Acts, 1866 
to 1878, relating to Barnes Common, in 
the parish of Barnes, Surrey, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Walter Long and 
Mr. Hanbury; afterwards presented and 
read the first time; referred to the Ex- 
aminers of Petitions for Private Bills, 
and to be printed. [Bill 104.] 


METROPOLITAN COMMON SCHEME 
(EAST SHEEN) PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL. 

To confirm a scheme relating to East 
Sheen Common, in the parish of Mort- 
lake, Surrey, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Walter Long and Mr. Hanbury ; 
afterwards presented and read the first 
time; referred to the Examiners of Peti- 
tions for Private Bills, and to be printed. 
Bill 105.] 











Parliamentary 


PETITIONS. 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 

Against State regulation: From Ply- 
mouth, Leeds, Clapton, and Saffron Wal- 
den (two) ; to lie upon the Table. 


FOOD ADULTERATION. 
For Alteration of Law: From Monk’s 
Kirby, Marksbury, Chippenham, and 
Lutterworth ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 


From Buxton, in favour; to lie upon 
the Table. 


REPORTS AND RETURNS. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION. 
Copy presented of Fiftieth Report 
from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
England, with an Appendix [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


PRISONS (PROPOSED RULES FOR CON- 
VICT AND LOCAL PRISONS). 
Copy presented of Draft of Rules pro- 
posed to be made by the Secretary of 
State for the Government of Convict and 
Local Prisons [by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


ARMY (MILITARY SAVINGS BANKS). 


Copy presented of Statement of the 
Amounts due by the Public to Depositors 
on 31st March 1896, and of the Receipts, 
Interest, and Disbursements during the 
year ended 31st March 1897, &e. [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


GRAND JURY PRESENTMENTS 
(IRELAND). 

Copies presented of Presentments 
made by Grand Juries in Ireland and 
fiated by the Court of Assize during the 
year 1897 [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 
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NEW WRIT. 

For the Borough of Tower Hamlets 
(Stepney Division), in the room of 
Frederick Wootton Isaacson, esquire, 
deceased.—( Sir William Walrond.) 
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CONGESTED DISTRICTS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
29th March. 


STANDING ORDERS. 


Resolutions reported from the Com- 
mittee— 


1. “That, in the case of the Norwich 
Electric Tramways Petition, the Standing 
Orders ought to be dispensed with: That 
the parties be permitted to proceed with 
their Bill, provided that the powers to 
construct Tramways Nos. 2 and 3 are 
struck out of the Bill: That the Com- 
mittee on the Bill do report how far such 
Orders have been complied with.” 

2. “That, in the case ofthe Taff Vale 
Railway Petition, the Standing Orders 
ought to be dispensed with: That the 
parties be permitted to proceed with 
their Bill, provided that Clause 9 be 
struck out of the Bill: That the Com- 
mittee on the Bill do report how far such 
Order has been complied with.” 

3. “That, in the case of the Wigan 
Corporation Petition, the Standing 
Orders ought to be dispensed with: That 
the parties be permitted to proceed with 
their Bill, provided that the powers to 
construct Tramways No. 4, No. 44, and 
No. 48 are struck out of the Bill: That 
the Committee on the Bill do report how 
far such Orders have been complied 
with.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (MAN- 
HOOD SUFFRAGE) (IRELAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred from To- 
morrow till Wednesday 23rd March. 
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HONORARY BURGESSES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL 
To authorise Parliamentary, Police, 
and other Burghs in Scotland to create 
Honorary Burgesses, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Parker Smith, Mr. 
Renshaw, Captain John Sinclair, Sir 
Thomas Sutherland, Mr. Ure, and Mr. 
John Wilson (Govan); presented and 
read the first time; to be read a second 
time upon Monday 14th March, and to 
be printed. [Bill 106.] 


IRISH SURNAMES BILL. 


To enable persons of Irish birth or ex- 
traction to adopt and use the prefix O or 
Mac before their Surnames, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Macaleese, Mr. 
William Jones, Mr. Daly, Mr. William 
Redmond, Mr. Edward M‘Hugh, and Mr. 
Patrick O’Brien; afterwards presented 
and read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Thursday 17th March, 
and to be printed. [Bill 107.] 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 


Ordered, That the Committee do con- 
sist of Fifteen Members. 


The Committee was accordingly 
nominated of :—Mr. Gibson Bowles, Mr. 
Buchanan, Mr. Victor Cavendish, Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor, Mr. Cameron Corbett, 
Mr. Gilliat, Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Brodie 
Hoare, Mr. Grant Lawson, Mr. Herbert 
Lewis, Mr. Luttrell, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Dr. Tanner, Mr. Thornton, and Mr. 
Woodall. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records.—_( Sir William Walrond.) 


QUESTIONS. 


TRAWLING OFF THE ISLAND OF 
LEWIS. 

Mr. J. C. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
if he will explain why the fishery 
officer at Stornoway failed to take steps 
to identify the five trawlers which he re- 
ported were at work close inshore off 
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Tolsta, Broad Bay, Island of Lewis, on 
Sunday, 6th February; and if fishery 
officers are only empowered to report the 
presence of illegal trawlers to the Fishery 
Board, will the Secretary for Scotland 
consider the desirability of extending 
those powers, so that fishery officers may 
employ means on the spot for the im- 
mediate identification or capture of 
trawlers working within the three-mile 
limit, so that the onus and expense of 
performing the duties of the Fishery 
Board shall not fall on the line fishermen, 
as was the case on the 17th December 
last, when they hired the steamer Alice 
in Stornoway Harbour for the purpose of 
effecting the capture of the steam trawler 
Faraday, of Hull, while illegally fishing 
in Broad Bay? 


Mr. T. C. H. HEDDERWICK (Wick 
Burghs): I beg, at the same time, 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
his attention has been drawn to the 
fact that on Sunday, the 6th ultimo, 
no fewer than five’ trawlers’ were 
operating off Tolsta Sands, within 
a very short distance of the shore, and 
that subsequently, in the course of the 
same week, three trawlers were at work 
off Tolsta Beach, two of them close in- 
shore and one further to seaward, and 
that neither funnels, colours, nor num- 
bers were discernible? 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granau 
Murray, Buteshire): I shall answer 
the hon. Members Question and 
Question No. 8 together. I am informed 
by the Fishery Board that their officers 
had no means at their disposal for 
identifying the vessels illegally trawling 
in the waters named beyond those at the 
disposal of the local fishermen. The 
Secretary for Scotland expects that the 
Fishery Board will be able, in conjunc- 
tion with the services always rendered by 
the Admiralty, to afford better sea police 
protection, in terms of section 19 of the 
Sea Fisheries Regulation (Scotland) Act, 
1895, as soon as their new vessels are 
ready. 


THE ORKNEY TELEGRAPHIC CABLE. 

Mr. HEDDERWICK: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, with regard 
to the fact that the telegraphic cable in 
Scapa Flow, Orkney, was recently found 
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to be interrupted, and upon investigation 
was discovered to be broken in the 
middle, whether the cause of the damage 
has been attributed to the operations of 
trawlers in the Flow ; and what has been 
the cost to the country of discovering 
and repairing the break in the cable? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
tue TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, 
Preston): There is every reason to 
believe that the damage to the cable to 
which the hon. Member refers was caused 
by a trawler. The cost of the repair was 
approximately £130. 


EXPERIMENTS ON LIVING ANIMALS. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture whether 
a laboratory for experiments on living 
animals has been opened in connection 
with the Board of Agriculture, and two 
officers empowered to perform experi- 
ments without anzsthetics ; whether any 
experiments made there with regard to 
rabies will be at the public expense ; and 
whether there is any provision for the 
laboratory in the Estimates? 


Tae PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Lone, 
Liverpool, West Derby): It has recently 
become necessary in connection with our 
operations against rabies, for our Veterin- 
ary Department to take over from the 
local authorities the duty of diagnosis, 
where the local inspector is unable, after 
post-mortem examination, to express a 
definite opinion as to whether the animal 
was or was not rabid, a class of cases in 
which inoculation experiments have al- 
ways been necessary. The work will be 
performed under the authority of licences 
under the Act of 1876, which, for many 
years past, it has been requisite should be 
held in the Department in question for 
the purposes of the Diseases of Animals 
Acts. All the expenses which the work 
entails are provided in the Vote for my 
Department. 


MILITARY CHAPLAINS ON THE NORTH- 
WEST FRONTIER. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India. whether it is the case that few 
or no Army chaplains or ministers of re 
ligion accompanied the British troops 
during the operations on the Frontier of 
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India, and that there was no religious 
service on Sundays; and whether any 
men died and were buried without a 
minister of religion going near them? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gzorce Hamiiron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): It is not the case that few 
or no ministers of religion accompanied 
the British troops on the recent opera- 
tions in India. Fifteen chaplains were 
attached to the several field forces. and 
no doubt rendered the office of religion 
to the troops whenever circumstances per- 
mitted of their doing so. 


ARE RABBITS VERMIN? 


Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been 
called to a recent case in Scotland 
where it was. laid down _ that 
rabbits are vermin, and thus prevents 
the necessity of farmers and cultivators 
of land in Scotland taking out a gun 
licence in order to shoot rabbits ; whether 
it is necessary for farmers and other cul- 
tivators of land in England and Wales to 
take out a gun licence in order to shoot 
rabbits ; and whether, if it be necessary, 
he would take steps to alter the law so 
as to exempt persons from the neces- 
sity of taking out licences for this pur- 
pose in the future? 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuazt Hicks Beacn, 
Bristol, W.): My attention has been 
called to the case referred to by the 
hon. Member, but I understand that an 
appeal is being proceeded with. 


FIELD ARTILLERY. 


CotoneL C. W. LONG (Worcester, 
Evesham): I beg to ask the Under Secre 
tary of State for War how many men of 
the 56th Field Battery, R.A., were found © 


‘disqualified for service when the battery 


was ordered to prepare for embarkation, 
and on what grounds ; what was the num- 
ber of men and horses required to fill up 
the battery to foreign service strength ; 
from what source were the men and horses 
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respectively obtained; and how many 
men of under one year’s service, and 
how many over one year’s service, and 
how many horses remained in each of 
the batteries after the drafts had been 
taken to reinforce the 56th Battery! 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
For WAR (Mr. W. Sr. Joun Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): When the 56th 
Field Battery was ordered to prepare 
for foreign service, it was found 
that three men were medically unfit, 
one was absent without leave, and 33 
had not two years’ service ; and 12 more 
were required to complete the service es- 
tablishment. The total thus wanting was 
49; and to supply it and leave a margin 
for casualties 56 men were taken from 
other batteries—viz., seven from the 5th, 
15 from the &th, eight from the 9th, 
10 from the 39th, 11 from the 68th, 
and five from the 78th. The men left in 
the batteries drawn upon, of under one 
year’s service and over one year’s ser- 
vice, respectively, were: 5th Battery, 19 
and 97; 8th Battery, 69 and 54; 9th 
Battery, 13 and 79; 39th Battery, 58 
and 57; 68th Battery, 74 and 59; 78th 
Battery, 52 and 72; but some of these 
batteries received back the men from the 
56th Battery who were not yet fit for 
foreign service. The 56th Battery will 
not take horses with it. 


Employers’ Liability 


CLIFDEN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

Mr. J. F. X. O’BRIEN (Cork): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether he is 
satisfied that the Clifden (County Galway) 
Industrial School is doing excellent work 
in a poor district greatly needing the 
benefits conferred by that establishment ; 
and (2) whether he is willing to enlarge 
the benefits so conferred by consenting 
to an extension of the certificate of that 
institution ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovur, Leeds, Cen- 
tral): I have no reason to believe that 
the Industrial School at Clifden is not 
doing its work in a satisfactory way. 
With regard to the second paragraph, I 
have nothing to add to the communica- 
tion addressed to the hon. Member, by 
my directions, on the subject on the 8th 
November last. 


Colonel Long. 
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Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN : Is it too much 
to ask for a little money out of the 
millions you have taken from Ireland by 
over-taxation ? 


[No Reply.] 


GUNS AT KINGHORN. 

Lorp BALCARRES (Lancashire, N., 
Chorley): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War, how many months 
the pair of 18-ton guns has been lying 
on the seashore at Kinghorn! 


Mr. BRODRICK: The guns were re- 
moved from Inchkeith to their present 
position at Kinghorn-Ness in 1892. They 
would have been mounted long ago but 
for the difficulty in obtaining the site 
for a battery, which had at last to be 
taken compulsorily. It is expected that 
the works will be completed this year. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY IN SCOTLAND. 
Mr. JOHN WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate, if he 
intends upon an early date this Session 
to introduce a Bill providing that in 
Scotland jury trials arising out of claims 
for damages for personal injuries by 
workmen or their representatives against 
their employers shall only be competent 
in the Sheriff Court, and that this Bill 
shall include all claims whether at com- 
mon law or under The Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act, 1880, or The Workmen (Com- 
pensation for Accidents) Act, 1897? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: The hon. 
Member is aware that the _ subject 
matter of his Question is _ being 
considered by a Departmental Commis- 
sion; and that a Bill was introduced a 
few days ago by the Government, dealing 
with the removal of cases from the 
Sheriff Court to the Court of Session 
for jury trial. In these circumstances 
it is not my intention to propose further 
legislation *his Session. 


Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk Burghs): 
May I ask if the right hon. Gentleman 
will endeavour to bring in a Bill to 
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make the fourth clause of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act the same in England 
as in Scotland? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: All these 
matters will fall within the scope of the 
inquiry by the Departmental Commis- 
sion, and I cannot propose legislation 
until I see what that report will be. 


COAL STATIONS ABROAD. 

Mr. R. McKENNA (Monmouth, N.): 
On behalf of my hon. Friend, Mr. D. A. 
Thomas (Merthyr Tydvil), I beg to ask 
the Financial Secretary to the War Office 
if he can state the sums expended during 
recent years upon our coaling stations 
abroad, and what amount, if any, is avail- 
able for further expenditure; what 
amount has been expended on the de- 
fences of the South Wales coal ports ; 
and, in the event, from any unforeseen 
cause, of a stoppage of supplies from 
these ports, what sources of supply of 
smokeless steam coal are available for 
the Navy and for stocking the coaling 
stations ? 


THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY To THE 
WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Poweii-Wiu1ams, 
Birmingham, 8.): Since 1885 £1,700,000 
has been expended on works and arma- 
ment at coaling stations abroad, of which 
a considerable portion has been contri- 
buted by the Indian and Colonial Go- 
vernments. To complete the scheme 
£255,000 still remains to be expended. 
In the same period £72,000 has been 
spent on the defences of Milford Haven, 
and £16,000 on the Bristol Channel. The 
hypothetical question as to coal is rather 
for the Naval authorities than for the 
War Office. 


CASTLEBLAYNEY LEVEL CROSSING. 

Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, S.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that the Great 
Northern Railway Company, Ireland, 
have not yet erected a bridge over the level 
crossing at Castleblayney, though they 
promised to do so for the past two years ; 
and, whether he can state what course 
he intends to take to prevent the loss 
of life over the crossing referred to? 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rrrcmm, Croydon) : 
I think the hon. Member’s Question must 
have been placed upon the Paper under 
some misconception of the facts. The 
general manager of the company informs 
me that the bridge is in course of erec- 
tion by the contractor, and that seven 
columns are in position. @le adds that 
good progress is being made, and the 
work will shortly be completed. 


Mr. M. J. FLAVIN (Kerry, N.): Has 
the right hon. Gentleman power to 


compel a railway company to erect a 
bridge over a level crossing? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
does not arise out of the Question. 


Tullynamalrow. 


That 


THE NON-SMOKING ROOM FOR 
MEMBERS. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether, seeing 
that there is no telegraph in the only 
non-smoking reading room ‘of the House 
of Commons, he will consider the desira- 
bility of erecting one there for the con- 
venience of non-smoking Members of the 
House of Commons? 


Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. A. Axers-Doveuas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): I am prepared to give 
the matter my consideration; perhaps 
the hon. Member will confer with me. 


POSTMISTRESS AT TULLYNAMALROW. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, whether he has re- 
ceived a memorial from the inhabitants 
of Tullynamalrow and district, Castle- 
blayney, requesting that Miss Flanagan 
be appointed a postmistress; and whe- 
ther he can state what line he intends 
to take with respect to the desire of the 
memorialists in this case? 


Mr. HANBURY: Yes, Sir; a memo- 
rial was received, asking that a sub post 
office might be established at Tullynamal- 
row under the charge of Miss Flanagan. 
The hon. Member himself wrote to the 
Postmaster General last December, in 
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support of the memorial, and was in- 
formed that the correspondence for the 
district was too small to warrant the es- 
tablishment of such an office, but that 
arrangements had been made for ex- 
tending the free delivery of letters to a 
number of places in the neighbourhood 
previously unserved. 


te 
» 


MARSH’S ESTATE. 

Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) what 
is the cause of the delay in the sale of 
Marsh’s estate, in the townland of Creeve, 
Poor Law Union Athlone, County West- 
meath ; (2) whether he is aware that the 
landlords agreed some years ago to sell 
the estate to the tenants on it under the 
40th Section of the Land Act; and (3) 
if he will take steps to hasten the com- 
pletion of the sale? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed by the registrar of the Land 
Judge’s Court that the rental for sale of 
the Marsh estate is now nearly ready, 
and that there has not been any undue 
delay. I have no knowledge of the 
matter alluded to in the second para- 
graph, and have no power to take action 
as suggested in the third paragraph. 


PENSION PAYMENTS. 


Str JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury whe- 
ther the payments to pensioners in the 
lower grades of the Civil Service can be 
deposited for their benefit in the nearest 
Post Office Savings Bank, so that they 
may be drawn more frequently than once 
in three months, as at present? 


Mr. HANBURY: The hon. Member is 
mistaken in thinking that Civil Service 
pensioners are unable at present to draw 
their pensions more frequently than once 
in three months. The option is allowed 
to all such pensioners of being paid 
either monthly or quarterly ; and I un- 
derstand that about 75 per cent. of them 
avail themselves of the power to receive 
their pensions monthly. The Post Office 

Mr. Hanbury. 
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Savings Banks are intended to facilitate 
saving, not to be used as a channel for 
payment. Besides adding greatly to the 
work of the Paymaster General’s Depart- 
ment, the method of payment suggested 
in the Question wouid impose additional 
expenditure upon the Savings Banks 
Fund, to the prejudice of the depositors 
for whose benefit the banks exist. 


FREE SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Cotonet J. M. DENNY (Kilmarnock): 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate if it be 
the duty of School Boards to supply 
gratis school books to the children of 
those parents who are not in a position 
to purchase such themselves ! 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY : The question 
of the liability of School Boards, who 
may be in receipt of Fee Grant, to supply 
school books gratis, is one which can 
only be decided authoritatively by a 
Court of Law. There does 1:0t appear to 
be anything in the Education Acts which 
lays an obligation upon School Boards 
in Scotland to supply books if claimed 
on account of poverty. 


TREATY OF COMMERCE WITH 
MOROCCO. 

Mr. W. HAZELL (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether Her Majesty’s 
Government has resumed negotiations 
with the Moorish Government with re- 
gard to a new Treaty of Commerce, by 
which the present almost prohibitory re- 
strictions on our commercial relations 
with that country would be removed? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY ~ oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. 
G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) : 
The negotiations for the conclusion of a 
Treaty of Commerce between Great 
Britain and Morocco have not been re- 
sumed, no favourable opportunity for 
doing so having recently occurred. 


TRAWLING IN THE MORAY FIRTH. 

Dr. G. B. CLARK (Caithness): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether, as the 
fishermen in the North of Scotland have 
chartered at their own expense a steamer 
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to patrol the Moray Firth to prevent 
illegal trawling in that district, as the 
cruisers employed by the Government 
are insufficient in number and deficient 
in speed, arrangements will be made to 
provide efficient cruisers to detect and 
prevent illegal trawling in the protected 
districts of the North of Scotland? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I under- 
stand from the Fishery Board that a 
steamer was chartered for the purpose 
stated, but, so far as I know, she has 
failed to detect any British trawlers fish- 
ing within the prescribed area. She 
certainly is not faster than, nor, indeed, 
so fast, as the Government cruisers which 
have been patrolling the Moray Firth. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR CONTEMPT OF 
COURT. 

Mr. J. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether he 
is aware that an evicted tenant named 
Thomas Killian and his brother, belong- 
ing to the neighbourhocd of Four Roads, 
Roscommon, have been detained in prison 
for some months on an allegation of con- 
tempt of court ; and (2) whether the Go- 
vernment propose to take any action in 
this and similar cases to amend the Law 
with respect to punishments for con- 
tempt of court? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I «am in- 
formed that Thomas Killian and 
his brother were committed to Tul- 
lamore Prison on the 22nd and 25th 
November last, respectively, for con- 
tempt under an Order of the Court of 
Chancery. The responsibility for the 
proceedings in such cases rests alto- 
gether with the Court, and the Execu- 
tive have no power to interfere in any 
way. The Government do not propose to 
take any action in the direction sug- 
gested in the second paragraph of the 
Question. : 


SALLEEN PIER. 

Mr. FLAVIN: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land if he is aware that great inconveni- 
ence is caused in the shipping of cattle, 
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horses, etc., for want of suitable accommo- 
dation, at Salleen Pier, County Kerry ; 
whether inquiries have been made from 
the harbour master in connection with 
the very small improvements necessary ; 
and whether the Board of Works has in- 
stituted an inquiry; if so, what is the 
result ! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Inquiry 
has been made by the Board of 
Works as to the accommodation at 
this pier, and although, judging from 
the small amount received for dues on 
cattle, horses, etc., it would not appear 
that any great inconvenience has been 
caused by reason of the alleged inade- 
quate accommodation, yet it is believed 
that if the accommodation were improved 
the trade in cattle would increase. The 
matter will be further considered. 


Mr. FLAVIN: Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that cattle have actually been 
killed while being transhipped from the 
pier? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, Sir, I 
have not heard that. 


BALLYHEIGUE BAY FISHERIES. 

Mr. FLAVIN: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (1) if he is aware that C. H. Smith, 
divisional officer at Ballyheigue, County 
Kerry, has reported that large shoals of 
herring, mackerel, and other fish appear 
in Ballyheigue Bay ; (2) whether he has 
called the attention of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board to the matter; and (3) 
whether, with a view of developing the 
fishing industry, a suitable pier will be 
erected, as recommended by the divisional 
officer ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In May 
last I informed the hon. Member 
that the construction of a boat-slip 
at Ballyheigue had been under the 
consideration of the Congested Districts 
Board, but that the project was aban- 
doned. The matter has since been again 
before the Board, who, however, have not 
seen their way to take any further action 
in the matter. I have no knowledge of 
the report referred to in the first para- 
graph of the Question. 
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Mr. FLAVIN: I will ask the right hon. 
Gentleman why this portion of County 
Kerry has been neglected by the Con- 
gested Districts Board? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, Order! That 
is arguing—a thing which the hon. Mem- 
ber is in the habit of doing. 


Mr. FLAVIN : I did not wish to argue, 
Sir ; I wish merely to suggest the neglect. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I do not know what 
the hon. Member wished to do; but he 
was, as a matter of fact, arguing. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH 
MELBOURNE. 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that telegraphic com- 
munication with Melbourne and Sydney 
has repeatedly been interrupted during 
the past five months; who is responsible 
for the satisfactory maintenance of the 
Australian transcontinental telegraph line 
on which the interruptions occurred ; 
and whether any steps can be taken by 
Her Majesty's Government to prevent 
these repeated failures of communication ? 


Mr. HANBURY : The interruptions men- 
tioned in the Question occurred on both 
the transcontinental lines. These are 
maintained by the South Australian and 
Western Australian Colonies respectively. 
Her Majesty’s Government is not in a 
position to take any steps to prevent the 
failures of communication, which are, 
it is understood, caused by storms. The 
cable companies have, however, put for- 
ward a scheme, in connection with the 
question of an alternative cable service, 
for taking a cable direct to a point near 
Adelaide, and this will, no doubt, be duly 
considered by the Colonies concerned. 


SALE OF SPIRITS IN THE NEW 
HEBRIDES. 

Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he has received a reply to the 
remonstrance addressed to the French 
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Government against the sale of spirits 
and firearms to the natives of the New 
Hebrides by French traders ; and whether 
French traders, equally with British 
traders, will be debarred for the future 
from engaging in this traffic? 


Mr. CURZON: No answer has yet 
been received to the representations ad- 
dressed to the French Government on the 
subject. Her Majesty's Ambassador at 
Paris will be again instructed to call at- 
tention to the matter. 


UNSUITABLE PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether, in view of the fact that 
bazaars and public meetings are fre 
quently held in premises that are un- 
suitable for such purposes, he contem- 
plates introducing a Measure this Ses- 
sion to give local authorities full rights 
of jurisdiction and control over all build- 
ings for public assemblies? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror rue 
HOME DEPARTMENT: Outside the 
County of London, the matter appears 
to be adequately dealt with by the pro- 
vision in section 36 of the Public Health 
Act, 1890. As regards the enactment of 
a similar provision for London, I will 
consult with my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government Board. 
I am afraid the Government cannot it 
self undertake legislation this Session, 
but I should be disposed to regard favour- 
ably any proposals to this effect that 
may be made. 


SUB-POSTMASTERS AND THE JUBILEE 
CONCESSIONS. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, will he explain on what grounds 
the Post Office Department have called 
upon sub-postmasters to bear part of the 
cost of the concessions granted to the 
public on Jubilee Day, 1897, by reducing 
their allowances for the delivery of all 
telegrams beyond one mile at the rate 
of from 25 to 30 per cent. ; and whether 
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sub-postmasters were asked if they were 
willing to bear this share of the cost of 
the ‘Postal Jubilee concessions ! 


Mr. HANBURY : It is not the fact that 
sub-postmasters have been called upon to 
bear any part of the cost of the conces- 
sions granted to the public on Jubilee 
Day, 1897, in consequence of the reduc- 
tion in the allowances for the delivery of 
telegrams beyond one mile. Allowances 
of this kind are necessarily the subject 
of revision from time to time, and are 
fixed in accordance with the scale which 
experience from time to time proves is 
requisite for the service. As a matter 
of fact, the large extension of cycling 
in England has enabled the Department 
to effect a considerable reduction in the 
cost of delivery over three miles and a 
smaller reduction in the cost of delivery 
between one mile and three miles. But the 
allowances now in force are believed to 
be adequate. If, however, in any par- 
ticular district they should, from any 
cause, be inadequate, they will be in- 
creased as circumstances may require. 


POWERS OF PARISH COUNCILS. 

Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, Ilkes- 
ton): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board (1) whether 
Parish Councils are authorised under 
Section 13, Sub-section 2, of the Local 
Government Act, 1894, to undertake the 
repair and maintenance of any public 
footpaths not being at the side of a 
public road ; (2) and whether the auditors 
of the Local Government Board are au- 
thorised to disallow outlay on the repair 
and improvement of stiles necessary to 
maintain such footpaths in a condition 
for convenient use by the public? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. Cuar- 
uN, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The answer 
to the first Question isin the affirmative. 
As to the second, I am advised that the 
duty of repairing stiles is in general im- 
posed by law on the owner of the fence 
of which the stile is part. The Board 
cannot express any general opinion as 
to the powers of Parish Councils to ex- 
pend money in the repair or improve 
ment of stiles. Any disallowance made 
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of such expenditure by an auditor would 
be subject to appeal to the Board, and, 
in any such case, all the circumstances 
would have to be considered. 


SURGEON-COLONELS, 

Sir WALTER FOSTER: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War 
whether there is any rule in the Army 
Medical Department that surgeon 
colonels who are over 57 years of age 
are debarred from promotion to the rank 
of surgeon-major general ; if so, whether 
such a rule has ever been published ; 
whether it has been applied to any offi- 
cers, and, if so, to how many, and, 
whether, if applied retrospectively, any 
compensation has been, or will be, 
granted, as was the case when the age 
of retirement was altered by the warrant 
of 1858? 


Mr. BRODRICK: All promotion 
to the higher grades on the Army 
Medical Staff are by _ selection, 
and, consequently, failure to be promoted 
is not a ground for compensation. It has 
been for some years the practice not to 
promote officers over the age of 57 years 
to the rank of surgeon-major general, 
unless in very exceptional circumstances, 
as it is regarded as essential that an 
officer in that rank shall have at least 
three years to serve. The rule has not 
been published, and has applied, so far, to 
three officers. 


LARNE HARBOUR. 


Cotonen J. McCALMONT (Antrim, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty (1) whether he is aware that 
on the occasion of the visit of their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
York to Ireland last year, arrangements 
having been made for their departure 
from Larne Harbour, exception was 
taken by Admiral Fullerton to carrying 
out this detail, on the grounds that he 
could not take Her Majesty’s yacht 
Victoria and Albert into that port, as she 
was 320 feet long, drawing 16 feet of 
water, and there was but 400 feet of 
swinging room; (2) whether the Admi- 
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ral’s statement as to the capacity of the 
harbour is borne out by the Admiralty 
charts ; and (3) whether he is aware that 
vessels of greater length than the 
Victoria and Albert frequently enter this 
harbour ! 


Tue SECRETARY v0 rue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. G. E. Macarrney, An- 
trim, S.): The Admiralty had no re- 
sponsibility for the movements of the 
Royal yacht during the visit of their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess 
of York to Ireland last year, nor are they 
aware of the arrangements which were 
made. The Admiralty have no informa- 
tion as to the statements made by Admi- 
ral Fullerton. The depth in the deepest 
part of Larne Harbour is 20 to 25 feet. 
The swinging room between the contour 
lines of 18 feet is 240 feet, and between 
the contour lines of 14 feet, 330 feet. 
There is no information at the Admi- 
ralty as to the subject-matter of the 
third paragraph. 

CotoneL McCALMONT: Is the hon. 
Gentleman aware that the larger ships 
built by Messrs. Harland and Wolff go 
into this harbour! 

Mr. MACARTNEY : 


Dr. C. K. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): 
But they cannot turn round. 


I am not, Sir. 


HORSE BREEDING IN IRELAND. 

CotoxneL McCALMONT: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, whether, in view of the 
majority Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Horse Breeding in Ireland, it is 
intended to continue the stud farm of 
hackney horses in County Dublin; and, 
whether, in consideration of the fact that 
the introduction of hackney blood into 
lreland has not met with approval, he 
would consider the advisability of utilis- 
ing the money now expended on the stud 
Zarm in still further improving the breed 


of cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, etc., 
through the congested districts?! 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR This 
matter is one for the consideration 
‘f the Congested Districts Board, 
but I cannot hold out to my hon. 


and gallant Friend any hope that the 
Colonel McCalmont. 
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Board are likely to agree to a complete 
reversal of their policy upon the Report 
of a Commission so divided in opinion as 
the Horse Breeding Commission was. 


SPORTING DOGS AND THE MUZZLING 


ORDER. 
Mr. MCKENNA: I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Agriculture, 


whether he can state approximately the 
total number of dogs which are exempted 
from time to time from muzzline under 
the exemption allowed to sporting dogs ; 
and what kinds of sport are included in 
the official use of the term “ sporting”! 

THe PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: As the hon. Member 
is aware, sporting dogs are only exempted 
from the requirements of the Muzzling 
Order now in force while they are being 
used for sporting purposes, and I have 
no means of forming any estimate of the 
number of dogs thus temporarily relieved 
Ic would rest 
with the Courts, if necessary, to deter- 


from those requirements. 


mine in each particular case whether the 


exemption was or was not rightly 


claimed. 

Mr. T. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, Chester- 
tield) : 
and 


Are foxhounds on their way to 


from a meet compelled to be 


muzzled! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: That is a point which 
rests with the magistrates. So far as 
my opinion is worth anything, I should 
say “Certainly not.” 

Mr. BAYLEY: The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that sporting dogs only are 
exempted, but 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 
hon. Member must not areue. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Will the right hen. 
Gentleman extend the Muzzling Order to 
the rats which eat the wheat while the 
dogs are muzzled ! . 





The 


Mr. SPEAKER: 


Order, order! 
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SPORTING DOGS AND RABIES. 
Mr. McKENNA: I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Agriculture, 
whether he can state the number of re- 
corded cases of rabies which have oc- 
curred amongst sporting dogs in any or 
all of the years 1887 to 1897, inclusive! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: There is no record, 
nor have the officers of my Department 
ever heard of any case in which a sport- 
ing dog has been found to be rabid or 
known to have been capable of convey- 
ing infection while being used for sport- 
ing purposes and exempt from the re- 
quirements of Muzzling Orders imposed 
during the period to which the hon. 
Member refers. 


Mr. McKENNA: Am I to understand 
that the Board of Agriculture have no 
knowledge of any case of rabies breaking 
out in the kennels of fox or greyhounds? 


Tue PRESIDENT or true BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: I did not say that, 
Sir. I said no case had been discovered 
in sporting dogs when being used for 
sporting purposes, this being the only 
time when the exemption applies. 


Mr. McKENNA: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman mean while sporting dogs are 
heing used for sporting purposes only? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tne BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: I mean exactly what 
I said. 


IRISH ANTIQUITIES. 

Mr. W. H. K. REDMOND (Clare, E.): 
I bee toask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether any steps can be taken to trans- 
fer from the British Museum the ancient 
vold ornaments recently discovered in 
Ireland to the National Museum in Dub- 
lin, where all the other similar ornaments 
are on view in the Department of Irish 
antiquities. 


Mr. HANBURY: The ornaments are: 
« collar, a torc, and part of another, a 
small bowl, a model of a boat, with oars, 
cte., and two plaited chains—all of gold. 
They were first brought to public notice 
by being exhibited at the Society of 
Antiquaries in January, 1897, and an 
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account was afterwards published. They 
were purchased by the British Museum, 
in the usual way of business, in April, 
from a private person who, it is under- 
stood, had obtained them from a dealer. 
Having been purchased and paid for, 
they are incorporated in the British 
Museum collections, and, being neither 
duplicates nor unfit to be preserved in 
the Museum, they cannot be transferred 
without an Act of Parliament. It is 
obviously incorrect to say that “all the 
other similar ornaments are on view in 
the Department of Irish Antiquaries.” 
The British Museum has a fair repre- 
sentation of Irish archeology, and speci- 
mens are in other collections. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask 
whether, in view of the desirability of 
having these ornaments and other anti- 
quities in Ireland, the right hon. Gentle- 
man cannot see his way to propose a Bill 
for their removal! 


Mr. HANBURY: I hardly think we 
can ask Parliament to do that. 


Mr. SWIFT McNEILL (Donegal, 8.) : 
Are not these ornaments treasure-trove! 
If the English Government bought them 
are they not receivers of stolen goods? 


[No Reply. ] 


IRISH LIGHT RAILWAYS. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I bee to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether as the £500,000 
recently granted for the extension of the 
light railway system has been exhausted, 
an additicnal sum for the same purpose 
will be granted?! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
afraid I cannot add anything. to my 
reply to the similar Question addressed 
to me on the 1&th ult. by the hon. 
Member for West Cavan. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: Is it not a faet 
that several schemes for the extension of 
light railways in Ireland cannot be gone 
on with for lack of funds? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
not aware of that. Perhaps the hon 
Member refers to some proposal 
with regard to Clare, but he must 
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be well aware that that was dropped 
in consequence of the action of hon. 
Members opposite. 


DUM-DUM BULLETS. 

Me. M. DAVITT (Mayo, 8.) : On behalf 
of the hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon), I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether the Government 
have received any medical reports as to 
the effect of Dum-Dum bullets on men or 
animals in India? 


Mr. SWIFT McNEILL: At the same 
time I will ask the noble Lord whether 
the specific quality of the Dum- 
Dum bullets supplied to the British 
troops to be used against the Afridis con- 
sists in crushing and pulverising the bone 
so as to defy all surgical skill employed 
in setting ; in what respects are the Dum- 
Dum bullets less calculated than ex- 
plosive bullets, to inflict incurable in- 
jury ; and, what is the authority for the 
statement that the Dum-Dum bullets are 
consonant with international law or the 
usages of civilised warfare? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: As Questions No. 45 and No. 
72 relate to the same subject, I may per- 
haps be allowed to answer them together. 
According to the information supplied to 
me, the effects of this bulket are not 
more serious (indeed, I believe, they are 
less serious) than those of the old Snider 
bullet nor than those of the Martini- 
Henry bullet. But, on the other hand, 
as was clearly shown during the Chitral 
expedition, the Lee-Metford bullet fre 
quently failed to attain the object with 
which all missiles are discharged in war, 
namely, that of disabling the enemy with 
the least possible suffering. The Dum- 
Dum’ bullet fulfils this purpose, as did 
the bullets previously used by the British 
Army, and fulfils it in the same way. 
‘that the use of the Dum-Dum bullet is 
consonant with international law, as set 
forth in the terms of the St. Petersburg 
Convention of 1868, is perfectly clear, 
inasmuch as what the Convention forbids 
is the use of any explosive projectile, 
below a certain weight, “charged with 
fulminating or inflammable matter.” I 
have received as yet no medical reports 
from India on the effects of the Dum. 
Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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Dum bullets in the recent engagements, 
but I have asked the Government of India 
to expedite this information. 


Mr. SWIFT McNEILL: The noble 
Lord has promised what he has not per- 
formed. He said he would answer my 
Question, but has not done so. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order! If the Ques- 
tion has not been fully answered the hon, 
Member can ask for further information. 


Mr. SWIFT McNEILL: I wish to know 
whether the specific quality of the Dun- 
Dum bullet supplied to British troops to 
be used against the Afridis consists in 
crushing and pulverising the bone so as 
to defy all surgical skill employed in 
setting. Secondly, in what respects are 
the Dum-Dum bullets less calculated than 
explosive bullets to inflict incurable 
injury ! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: There is no doubt that the so- 
called Dum-Dum bullets inflicts a more 
serious wound than a bullet from the 
Lee-Metford rifle, but not more so than 
the bullet previously in use. I believe 
anyone can convert the Lee-Metford 
bullet into a Dum-Dum bullet by simply 
flattening its head. 


CotoneL Str HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheftield, Central): Has the noble Lord 
any information as to the use of the 
Dun-Dum bullets by the Afridis against 
British troops! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I have already answered that 
Question. It is assumed that what am- 
munition they got they took from a 
British transport or convoy. 


SALISBURY PLAIN. 


Mr. G. LAMBERT (Devon, S. Molton) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether the negotiations for 
the purchase of the manceuvring ground 
on Salisbury Plain has been completed ; 
if so, whether for the information of 
Members, he will provide or exhibit in 
the Tea Room a map showing the locality 
and limits of the ground. And whether 
he will give a return showing the number 


of acres purchased, the total price paid,. 
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the details of the expenses of the trans- 
action, the names of the former pro- 
prietors, with the acreage bought from 
and sums paid to each of them! 


Mr. BRODRICK: The negotiations 
are proceeding rapidly, but are not yet 
completed. When the various purchases 
have been arranged, a detailed return 
can be given if moved for. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman give me a return on the basis 
suggested in the Question! 


Mr. BRODRICK: I will consider that, 
if the hon. Member will confer with me. 


LIVE SCALE INSECTS. 

Mr. LAMBERT : I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture whether 
in cases of American pears imported into 
Hamburg large quantities of live scale 
insects were found, which were quite 
capable of contaminating the orchards of 
that country; and, whether any danger 
of like infection from similar causes 
exists In this country; if so, having re- 
gard to the growing importance of 
orchards, will he take prompt steps to 
prevent any infection? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tus BOARD oF 
AGRICULTURE: The official informa- 
tion which we have received from the 
German Government goes to show that 
the reply to the first inquiry is in the 
affirmative. With regard to the second, 
I cannot say that there is no fear of the 
arrival of the pest in question in this 
country, and, as I indicated in reply to 
the Question put to me by my hon. 
Friend for the Woodstock Division on 
Tuesday last, I am in communication 
with experts on the subject with a view 
to ascertain whether any practical steps 
could be taken by us in the interest of 
British fruit-growers. 


THE PORT ROYAL ESTATE. 

Ma. DAVITT: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenznt of Ire- 
land whether the Congested Districts 
Beard have purchased the Port Royal 
estate in the Partry District? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes, Sir, I 
am glad to say the purchase of this 
estate by the Congested Districts Board 
has been completed. 


RUSSIA AND MANCHURIA. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary’ of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have any information as to the re- 
ported advance of Russian troops into 
Manchuria, and especially to Kirin, the 
capital of that province; and whether 
the forts at Port Arthur are in the occu- 
pation of Russian Forces? 


Mr. CURZON: We have had no con- 
firmation of the rumours in question. 
There are now no forts in existence at 
Port Arthur. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Are 
there any Russian forces on land at Port 
Arthur! 


Mr. CURZON: Not that I am aware 
of. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: Are there 


any Turkish forces there! 


[No Reply.] 


THE CASE OF JAMES FITZHARRIS. 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been called to the case 
of James Fitzharris, at present in Mary- 
boro’ Jail, who has been over 15 years a 
prisoner ; and whether, having regard te 
his great age, and to the recent death of 
his wife, he will take his case into con- 
sideration with a view to recommending 
kim for the clemency of the Crown? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The con- 
vict named in the Question was sen- 
tenced in 1883 to penal servitude for 
life, and has now been over 15 years in 
prison. His age, on conviction, was 43 
years; I believe it to be the fact that 
his wife died recently, as stated. His 
case will be brought up for consideration 
in the ordinary course next month. 
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TRINITY HOUSE WORKMEN. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower Ham- 
lets, Poplar): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether it is a 
fact that the Corporation of the Trinity 
House have not only reverted from the 
eight hours a day to 54 a week for the 
men employed in their workshops, but 
have also, simultaneously on the length- 
ening of the hours, reduced the minimum 
rate of wage for their engineers from 
39s. to 38s. 3d.; whether, when the Cor- 
poration made application to him last 
year to sanction the introduction of the 
eight hours’ day, it was understood that 
the experiment should have at least a 
twelve-month’s trial ; and whether he will 
lay upon the Table of the House copies 
of the correspondence that passed on the 
subject between the Board of Trade and 
the Corporation of the Trinity House? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: The Board of Trade have no 
information as to whether the Corpora- 
tion of Trinity House have reduced the 
minimum rate of wages for their engin- 
eers, as the sanction of the Board would 
not be required except in cases of in- 
creased expenditure. There was no 
understanding that the introduction of 
the eight hours’ day should have at least 
twelve months’ trial, the sanction of the 
Board to the additional expenditure was 
asked as a temporary measure. I shall 
be happy to show the correspondence to 
the hon. Member, but it is not necessary 
to publish it. : 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, having regard to the 
fact that in the Supplementary  Esti- 
mates for Civil Services recently issued 
it is stated under Class VI. that the de- 
ficiency in the Post Office Savings Banks 
Fund for 1896 proved greater than was 
anticipated in February, 1897, and that 
the Estimate of £3,791, which was voted 
by Parliament in the early part of last 
Session, has to be supplemented by a 
further sum of £2,371, will he state whe- 
ther this deficiency of £6,162 in the Post 
Office Savings Banks Fund is for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1896 ; and will he 
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explain why this inaccurate Estimate, 
made on 22nd February, 1897, remained 
undetected on the 29th July, 1897, the 
date on which the Postmaster General 
signed his annual report ! 


Mr. HANBURY: The deficiency of 
£6,162 in the Post Office Savings Banks 
Fund mentioned in the Supplementary 
Estimates for 1897-98 is for the year 
ending the 3lst December, 1896. The 
sum of £3,791 mentioned in the Post- 
master General’s Report of last year as 
the amount of the deficiency was the Esti- 
mate made early in the year, and which 
appeared in the Supplementary — Esti- 
mates of 1896-97. At the time the Re- 
port was prepared the Postmaster Gene- 
ral was not aware that the National Debt 
Commissioners had revised their  esti- 
mate of the deficiency. 


MILITIA EXAMINATIONS. 

Cotonen McCALMONT: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War 
whether, in regard to the increased wwi- 
ber of commissions to be given through 
the Militia, it is intended to revert to 
the old minimum of 3,000 marks for 
qualifying in the literary examination! 


Mr. BRODRICK: The question of the 
standard to be attained by candidates 
for commissions is at present under con- 
sideration. When a decision is arrived 
at public notification of it will be made. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I bee to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if any 
legislation will be attempted in the pre 
sent Session of Parliament to settle on 
equitable lines the question of future 
tenancies in Ireland. by bringing such 
tenancies for rent-fixing purposes within 
the jurisdiction of the Land Commission! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The reply 


to this Question is in the negative. 


u 
BELFAST LINEN FACTORIES. 
Mr. MACALEESE: I beg to, ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depatt- 
ment will he lay upon the Table of the 
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House the Report, when furnished, of the 
special inspector sent from Manchester 
to Belfast to investigate the alleged in- 
sanitary state of the linen factories in 
that city; and can he state when the 
Report is likely to be received at the 
Home Office ! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tne 
HOME DEPARTMENT: It is not 
usual to lay ordinary Departmental Re- 
ports of this kind before Parliament. 
The inquiry is now proceeding, and the 


inspector, who is conducting it, has, I | 
understand, already sent in some reports. | 


When it is concluded, I shall be glad to 
inform the hon. Member of the result. 


THE PRINCETOWN POSTMASTER. 

Mr. LUTTRELL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, whether his 


attention has been called to the action of | 
Mr. Tooker, postmaster, and two of his | 


staff at Princetown, who on Tuesday 
last volunteered to go through deep snow 
from Princetown to Yelverton. and back 
across Dartmoor, so that the Prinetown 
letters might be received and delivered 
that day; and. whether he will cause 
some recognition of this praiseworthy 
conduct to be made? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General’s attention has not yet been 
called to the action of the postmaster of 
Princetown and members of his staff in 
fetching the mails through the snow 
from Yelverton; but he has called for a 
Report on the subject. 


GRANTS IN AID OF IRISH LOCAL 
RATES. 

Mg. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): 
I bee to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he will give particulars of the 
grants in aid of local rates in Ireland 
which it is proposed shall cease to be 
made in the passing of the Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Bill? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The grants 
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| the grant in aid of the maintenance of 
| pauper lunatics in asylums ; the contribu- 
tion of one-half of the salaries of medical 
|officers of workhouses and dispensartvs, 
and of one-half of their salaries as saui- 
tary officers ; the whole of the salaries of 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses in 
workhouse ; and the payment of one-half 
of the cost of medicines and medical and 
surgical appliances. 





| 

BOYS FOR THE NAVY. 
CommManverR G. R. BETHELL (York, 
| ER., Holderness): I beg to ask the 
| Secretary to the Admiralty if he will 
| state the number of boys entered under 
| the new system (7.e., at a later age and 
‘for a short period of training) in each 
of the six months ending 30th June and 
| 31st December, 
| number thus entered into the Service? 


Mr. MACARTNEY: The number of 
boys entered in the sea-going training 
ships in the half-yearly periods specified 
|were 631 and 545 respectively. The 
|total number entered into the Service 
from this source is 3,438. 


THE WELLS DISASTER. 

Mr. SAMUEL HOARE (Norwich): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he has received any further infor- 
mation with reference to the serious cala- 
mity at Wells; and whether the widows 
and families of the men who have so un- 
fortunately lost their lives on-service will 
be entitled to any special grants from the 
Admiralty ! 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I am unable to 
give any further information, as the in- 
quiries, which are being held, have not 
been concluded. Steps are being taken to 
obtain particulars as to the widows, chil- 
dren, and dependent relatives of the men 
who lost their lives, and the cases wul 
be dealt with in accordance with the re- 
gulations under which they are eligible 
for pensions and other benefits. 
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THE POSTMEN’S PARK. 
Mr. H. C. STEPHENS (Middlesex, 


Hornsey): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether he is aware that 
the payment of £2,500 to the Post Office 
authorities by the Commissioners of 
Sewers has the condition attached that 
the money is to be applied to the pur- 
chase of the vacant land in Little Britain 
as an open space for ever; and that the 
vicar and churchwardens of St. Botolph 
are willing to undertake the maintenance 
of the whole garden ; and whether, as the 
acquisition of the frontage to Little Bri- 
tain for the Post Office property will in- 
crease light and air and give greater 
security from fire, he will give further 
consideration to the matter! 


Mr. HANBURY: This isa Question for 
the Treasury. I am informed by the 
Post Office that the condition mentioned 
by my hon. Friend was attached to the 
purchase, but I have little doubt that in 
any case the payment will be made. The 
vicar and churchwardens are willing to 
undertake the maintenance of the garden, 
but only if the funds for doing so are pro- 
vided out of the public purse. The 
matter has been fully considered, and the 
advantages named in the Question are not 
considerable, and are not such as_ to 
justify so large an expenditure of public 
funds. 

Mr. STEPHENS: Arising out of the 
answer, may I ask if the condition men- 
tioned in the Question was attached to 
the payment! 


Mr. HANBURY: Yes, Sir, the condi- 
tion was attached, but it was not so at- 
tached in accordance with the Treasury 
sanction, and we cannot recognise it. We 
shall expect the money to be paid. 


THE KOSSOVO OUTRAGES. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Notts, Rushcliffe) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether Mr. Eliot, as 
representing the British Government, is 
instructed to take such steps as will en- 
sure his acquiring full, accurate, and inde- 
pendent information respecting the out- 
rages committed in the villayet of 
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Kossovo; and when his report may be 
expected to in the possession of 
Members ? 

Mr. CURZON: Mr. Eliot’s instruc- 
tions, of course, authorised him to obtain 
information by the best means in his 
power. He was instructed to report for 
the information of the Government, and 
I am unable to say whether his report 
will be suitable for presentation until the 
sittings of the Commission are at an end 
and the report has been received. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, Isle of 
Thanet): Do the duties of this official re- 
quire him to inquire into outrages by 
Caristians as well as by Mahomedans, or 
only into the latter! 

Mr. CURZON: He was instructed to 
inquire into the whole affair. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Only going 
into one side or both! 

Mr. CURZON: Naturally his duty 
would be to report on every aspect of the 
case. 


be 


THE AGRICULTURAL RATINGS ACT. 

Mr. G. H. MORRELL (Oxon, Wood- 
stock): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether a rate 
made by a Burial Board in a rural parish 
in England, inasmuch as under the Agri- 
cultural Ratings Act it is not a rate made 
by a spending authority, is a rate to 
which the provisions of that Act applies; 
and whether the occupier of agricultural 
land exempt under the Agricultural Rat- 
ings Act from half of the rates to which 
that Act applies is entitled to exemption 
from half of the Burial Rate? 


Tut PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: When the ex- 
penses of a Burial Board are, in the case 
of a Rural District, paid out of the Poor 
Rate, or rate in the nature of a Poor 
Rate, the occupier of agricultural land is 
entitled to exemption from payment of 
one-half of the Burial Rate. 


CANDIDATES FOR ARMY 
COMMISSIONS. 

Mr. A. M. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye): I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War whether itis the case that 
candidates for commissions in the Army 
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are liable, by existing regulations, to be re- 
jected on medical erounds after they have 
otherwise passed their examination ; and, 
whether, in view of the disappointment 
and years of useless study that may thus 
be involved, he will consider the desira- 
bility of sanctioning a preliminary medi- 
cal examination of candidates for com- 
missions in the Army upon their paying 


a fee! 


Mr. BRODRICK: The whole condi- 
tions as to the medical fitness required 
are published ; and any candidate can, at 
any period of his training, ascertain by 
reference to a civil practitioner if he 
satisfies them. But the Secretary of 
State is willing to consider whether 
arrangements cannot be made for a pre- 
liminary examination by a Medical Board 
in the case of candidates who may desire 
such an examination. 


RUSSIA, GERMANY, AND CHINA. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT 
mouthshire, W.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State fer Foreign Affairs 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
present to Parliament the communica- 
tions which have passed between the 
British Government and the Governments 
of Russia and Germany in regard to the 
occupation of places on the coast of China 
by the last-mentioned Governments? 


Mr. CURZON: It is too soon at pre- 
sent to lay any Papers, since the nego- 
tiations are still proceeding. But the 
Government hope to be able to do so at 
a later date. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Do I understand 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that 
negotiations are still proceeding with 
Germany and Russia? 


Mr. CURZON: Yes, Sir. 


RUSSIA, GREAT BRITAIN, AND CHINA. 

Sin E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the Russian 
Government, in giving their pledge as to 
open ports and free commerce in China, 
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gave any undertaking that the commerce 
of Great Britain should have the same 
rights as Russian commerce in any 
Chinese territory that may fall under 
Russian occupation! 


Mr. CURZON: There has been no 
question of the occupation by Russia of 
Chinese territory, apart from a port, the 
conditions as to the opening of which 
have previously been given to the House ; 
and no such undertaking as is mentioned 
in the Question has consequently been 
given. 


RUSSIA AND COREA. 
Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I 


beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have confirmation 
of the report that the Russians have 
occupied Deer Island, opposite Fusan, in 


| Southern Corea! 


Mr. CURZON : The Russian authorities 
in Corea are believed to be in negotiation 
with the Corean Government for the estab- 
lishment of a coal depét on Deer Island, 
where the Japanese already possess a 
similar site. But we have heard nothing 
of a Russian occupation. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Is 


there anything to prevent them doing it! 


Mr. CURZON : I do not think there is 
anything whatever to prevent the Corean 
Government giving a site for a coal depot 
to the Russian Government or any other 
Government. 


THE JUTE INDUSTRY IN INDIA. 


Sir JOHN LENG: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India, whether he 
is aware that in the jute manufacturing 
industry of India, which gives employ- 
ment to nearly 100,000 persons, increas- 
ing complaints are made of the long 
hours, of working day and night under 
the electric light; and that the Jute 
Association of Calcutta are almost unani- 
mously in favour of closing the mills early 
on Saturday and civing the European 
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employees their Sunday rest, which is | 
only prevented by the refusal of one or | 
two employers ; and whether he will re-| 
commend legislation by the Government | 
of Bengal to carry out the views of the| 
large majority of employers, as recom-| 
mended by the special Inspector of Fac- | 
tories ! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For} 
INDIA: (1) My information on the sub- | 
ject is contained in the following extract | 
of a letter from the Government of India, | 
dated the 16th December last, which, 
with permission of the House, I will read. 
The Government of India say— 


“On the report (that is the Factory Inspec- | 
tor’s report) for 1895 the Lieutenant-Governor | 
of Bengal expressed a hope that the members | 
of the Jute Association and other employers | 
would take into their serious consideration the 
question of closing mills early on Saturday for 
purposes of cleaning and repairs, so as to give 
the European employees their Sunday rest. The 
matter was discussed by the Jute Association, 
but not with beneficial effect, as, although all | 
but one of the mills were in favour of closing | 
at three o'clock on Saturday, the agents in Dun- 
dee of that mill refuse to consent to the 
Measure. Thus all the mills are kept work- 
ing as before. The Government of Bengal in- | 
tends to bring the matter to the notice of the | 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce. We are await- 
ing the result of that reference before deciding 
what action should be taken in the matter.” 


(2) In these circumstances I do not pro- | 
pose to take any step until I hear fur- 
ther from India. 


DANISH TRAWLERS IN MORAY FIRTH. 

Mr. HEDDERWICK: I beg to ask’ 
the Lord Advocate whether his attention | 
has been drawn to the recent statement 
of the captain of the Danish trawler 
Dania, who arrived in Aberdeen from 
the Moray Firth on the 13th February, | 
to the effect that he left three other 
Danish trawlers in the Firth, and that 
very poor catches are being obtained 
there, the scarcity being due to the Ger- | 
mans having been fishing in the Firth all 
last winter ; and, whether, having regard 
to the rapid denudation of so valuable a 
fishery indicated by the above statement, 
the Government will take active and im- 
mediate steps to secure the adequate 
protection of the native line fishermen 
and the preservation of their industry | 
from the continued depredations of | 
trawlers? 


Sir John Leng. 
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Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I am in- 
formed by the Board that a statement 
in the terms quoted was recently made to 
the Fishery Officer at Aberdeen by the 
captain of the Dania, but that they 
have no means of verifying it. The line 
fishermen, I am also informed, complain 
of a scarcity of haddocks, but the com. 
plaints are general and not confined to 
the Moray Firth. 


THE NEW FISHERY CRUISER. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate, if he will state in what respect 
the specification, dated 20th March, 
1897, has been departed from in the 
contract for the new fishery cruiser; on 
what date was the contract signed ; and, 
on what date is the vessel to be delivered 
to the Fishery Board by the contractors, 
Messrs. J. Reid and Co.? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: The 
specification was departed from in the 


| matter of length, which has been in- 


creased from 110 to 135 feet, to ensure 
greater seaworthiness; the contract was 
signed on 22nd December 1897; the 
will be delivered as soon as 


MR. DONALDSON’S APPOINTMENT. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office, if he will 


| state the period for which Mr. Donaldson 
'has been engaged as Superintendent of 


the Royal Small Arms Factory at Enfield, 
and the salary attaching to that appoint- 
ment ; and, will he state the terms of 


| Mr. Donaldson’s appointment as Deputy 


Director General of Ordnance Factories? 


Mr. POWELL -WILLIAMS : Mr. 
Donaldson has been appointed under a 
Civil Service Certificate, on the usual 
conditions. His salary is £1,500 a year. 

Mr. WEIR: The right hon. Gentleman 
has not answered the second paragraph. 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: Yes, I 
said they were the usual terms under 
the Civil Service Certificate. 
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Mr. WEIR: What are they? 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: The hon. 
Member must get the information else- 
where. 


THE POSTMASTER GENERAL'S REPORT. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, will he explain why the 
report of the Postmaster General for the 
year 1896-7 was not issued until long 
after the House rose for the Autumn Re- 
cess; and will efforts be made to issue 
the report for the current financial year 
during the present Session of Parliament, 
in accordance with the practice of former 
years? 


Mr. HANBURY: The issue of the 
annual report on the Post Office 
was delayed last year by a num 


ber of exceptional circumstances, but 
it is hoped that this year’s report will be 
published before the close of the present 
Session. As the hon. Member is aware, 
the report comes down to the 31st of 
March in each year, and some time must 
necessarily elapse after that date before 
the accounts can be got in with sufficient 
approach to completion for the purpose 


of the report. 


Mr. WEIR: Is the right hon. Gentle 
man aware that the report last year was 
not issued until two months after it was 
laid on the Table of the House? 


Mr. HANBURY: It was only laid on 
the Table in dummy, I presume. 


LEWIS FISHERMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether the Secretary 
for Scotland has 
four 


received copies of 
subject of 
Sea Police and Illegal Trawling, which 
were moved respectively by Provost An- 
derson, County Councillor M‘Leod, Baillie 


resolutions on the 
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J. M. Morison, and Donald Mackenzie 
(Secretary to the Lewis Fishermen’s As- 
sociation), and carried unanimously at a 
Mass meeting of fishermen and others 
held at the Drill Hall, Stornoway, on the 
5th January last ; and will he state how 
the Government propose to meet the re- 
quests contained in those resolutions? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: The Secre- 
tary for Scotland has received copies of 
the resolutions referred to; the request 
contained in the first will be met by the 
new vessels now building for the Fishery 
Board. That 
quire legislation, which cannot at present 
be undertaken. 


in the second would re- 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


INDEPENDENCE OF CHINESE 


TERRITORY. 
*Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheftield, Ecclesall): The great im- 


portance of our commercial and political 
relations with China, and the remarkable 
interest which has been shown by the 
people of this country in the recent crisis 
in the Far East, will be sufficient justti- 
cation for the Motion which I have placed 
upon the Paper to-night. I do not wish 
to take up the time of the House at any 
excessive length on this question ; I wish 
to deal with it 
because it is of the first importance that 
we should establish a general principle 
in dealing with this matter—a principle 
which will be a guide for the future, and 
which will enable the people of this coun- 
try to understand whether or not British 
interests in the Northern Pacific and in 
China are being maintained. The essen- 
tial principle of British interests in 
Northern China and in the Northern 
Pacific is, in my opinion, the main- 


rather generally, 


tenance of the integrity and_ inde- 
pendence of the Chinese _ territory. 
Unless this is done other arrange 


ments can merely be temporary make- 
shifts, and disturbances may arise at very 
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short notice. The pledges, for example, 
as to “free commerce” and “ open ports,” 
which have been given by the Russian 
Government to this country, in exceed- 
ingly ambiguous terms, would obviously 
be of no value whatever, even if they 
were maintained in the letter, provided 
that the Russian Power was allowed to 
overrun and control any important por- 
tion of Chinese territories. ‘Che most re- 
imarkable fact of recent years—certainly 
of the last 20 years—has been the extra- 
ordinary advance of the Russian Power, 
and especially in the Northern Pacific, 
in North-East Asia. The Russian Power, 
nobody can deny, has enormously in- 
creased, both by sea and by land. Russia 
is now absolute mistress of the Black 
Sea; and the Russian Power has in- 
creased in proportion as the Turkish 
Power has diminished. Russia has even 
become a great Power in the Mediter- 
ranean. In regard to Central Asia, 
Russia has advanced across most difficult 
country into over 1,000 miles into the 
Pamirs, and 800 miles from the Caspian 
to the Serrakhs. Russia is now within 
20 miles of Chitral territory. A fact of 
great importance to Europe is the greatly 
increased and improved condition of the 
Russian Army. The size of the Russian 
Army is nearly 6,000,000 on a war foot- 
ing, and nearly 2,000,000 on a peace foot- 
ing. When hon. Gentlemen reflect that 
all this enormous power is directed by a 
single man, who is only controlled to a 
certain extent by the desires of an ambi- 
tious military and political hierarchy— 
when they realise that this vast Power 
has pursued a fixed and determined policy 
for 150 years without the slightest 
check, they cannot fail to understand 
what a tremendous power this country 
may have to face. Russia is a Power 
which, I venture to say, represents a per- 
manent danger to the liberties of Europe. 
The subject to which I wish to call the 
attention of the House to-day is the per- 
sistent movement of Russia across Nor- 
thern Asia towards the Pacific Ocean. 
The object of this great movement, which 
has been going on for the past 50 years, 
cannot be considered as directed towards 
the of Siberian 
The efforts and _ sacrifices 
Russia has made to move across the wild, 


difficult, of 


acquisition territory. 


enormous 


and frozen tracts Eastern 


Siberia can only be regarded as a means 
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to an end. It is perfectlv obvious that 
the end she has in view is the rich and 
populous districts of Northern China, 
and especially to establish herself as a 
naval Power in the Northern Pacific. 
Just as the movement of Russia, 
which was carried on for 20 years 
prior to 1880, and since then across the 
barren, worthless plains of Central Asia, 


was directed towards the populous 
and fertile regions of India, so this 
great movement across Northern Asia 
has been directed across Northern 
China to the Northern States. We 
often here have to call the atten- 
tion of the House, as _ elsewhere, 


to the necessary expansion of Russia. 
That is an argument which would com- 
mend itself to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition. It is an 
sasy-going, platitudinarian sort of state- 
ment that is based upon no particular 
reflection or knowledge of what is going 
on, but which is used on the one side by 
the Russian Power as an excuse for its 
aims, and on the other side by British 
statesmen, who are too neglectful, too 
ignorant, or too pusillanimous to defend 
British interests, as an excuse for aban- 
doning their duty. There is no reason 
for an extension of that territory pos- 
sessed by Russia over Northern Asia. As 
I have explained before, these regions in 
Siberia and North-Eastern Asia could be 
of very little value ; but as a means to an 
end—as a means of obtaining control of 
Northern China, of those populous and 
fertile regions—then these sterile and 
frozen tracts become important. We now 
understand the object of the Russian 
Power. It is nearly 50 years since Russia 
reached the Pacific; and certainly it is 
not more than that period since she 
created Vladivostock. This question of 
the Russian advance in North-Eastern 
Asia might not be important if it were 
not for the fact that, wherever the Rus- 
sian Power obtains control, all British 
commerce is practically excluded by iron- 
bound, hostile tariffs. It is perfectly clear 
and 
commerce ”—if they are of any 
value at all, which is rather doubtful 
when 


that these pledges of “open ports” 
“free 


the wording of them is closely 
considered—would be rendered entirely 
nugatory as long as the territory of the 
Hinterland of these ports is kept by 
Russia or any other Power. Hence the 
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independence and integrity of Chinese 
territory is essential to the interests of 
this country, while mere vague pledges 
of “free ports” or “open ports,” and 
“free commerce,” are perfectly useless 
if Russia occupies and controls those 
territories. As 1 have said, the great 
aim of Russia is to obtain the con- 
trol of Manchuria, of part of Mongolia, 
and of the great province of Chi-li, which 
contains the capital of China. The 
people of these northern provinces are, it 
is well known, the most vigorous and the 
most soldier-like of the whole of the vast 
population of China—a population which 
amounts to nearly 400,000,000, and, as 
the House is well aware, our trade with 
China amounts to over £10,000,000 a 
year, exclusive of Hong Kong. Including 
Hong Kong, British trade with China 
amounts to over £39,000,000 a year. 
The population of Manchuria, which is 
said to be over-run by the Russian 
forces, amounts to over 8,000,000— 
some authorities say 20,000,000; the 
population of Chi-li—the adjoining pro- 
vince—is over 17,000,000; and Chi-li 
includes Pekin, the capital of China—of 
course, the centre of government— 
with its population of 3,000,000. I 
have asked the right hon. Gentleman 
who represents the Foreign Office in this 
House if he could give us any informa- 
tion as to the report that there had been 
an occupation or invasion of Chinese ter- 
ritory by the Russian forces. The answer 
has been on all occasions unsatisfactory. 
We have never yet been told that the 
Government, as the result of inquiries, 
have discovered that no such occupation 
has taken place. There was, for example, 
a distinct statement sent from several 
sources that a considerable Russian force, 
amounting to 6,000 men, had occupied 
Kirin, the capital of Manchuria. What 
we want to know from the Government 
is whether that statement is correct or 
incerrect ; whether there has been any 
Russian military occupation of Man- 
churia, or of other portions of Chinese 
territory. If the right hon. Gentleman 
can tell us that there has not been this 
advance, then he will make a most satis- 
factory statement, and he will go far to 
relieve the anxiety which is felt. If, on 
the other hand, he does not know, and 
if the Russian occupation is proceeding 
steadily, but surely, from the present 
border line over Manchuria to Port 
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Arthur, then, of course, all the pledges 
that we have got are worthless. Russia 
will break these pledges as she broke her 
pledges regarding the Black Sea and Ba- 
toum, without even taking the trouble to 
retract them. The population of these 
districts are a very fine, soldier-like 
people. They would make splendid sol- 
diers under Russian officers, and I would 
point out to the House, and to the Gov- 
ernment, that if once this territory of 
North-Eastern Asia is occupied and con- 
trolled by Russia, it will be used directly 
as a feeding-ground for the Russian 
Army. Russia can always adapt other 
people who come to it—that is a very 
striking feature of Russian policy. She 
conquered the Turks in the last war by 
means of Poles and Circassians—not en- 
tirely, of course, but very largely. Russia 
is now turning the Turcomans, whose 
brethren Skobelef massacred with great 
slaughter 15 years ago, into splendid 
cavalry, to be used against India. [| 
tirmly believe she will convert the people 
of Northern China into a first-class in- 
fantry force. And when once Russia has 
control of these enormous fighting forces, 
derived from the country she is now 
about to absorb, then I wish to point out 
to the House all the Russian pledges and 
Chinese pledges with regard to Central 
China will be absolutely valueless, be- 
cause Russia will have the control of a 
military force which will enable her to 
over-run practically the whole of Chinese 
territory. Therefore, I submit the terri- 
torial independence of China is of the ut- 
most importance. Sir, the key to the 
military and commercial future of Nor- 
thern China is the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way. At the present moment this coun- 
try, if allied with Japan, holds all the 
cards in its hand. The British Govern- 
ment have the power, if they only have 
the resolve and courage to use it, to do 
exactly as they please with Northern 
China, in alliance, of course, with Japan. 
By sea, the English and Japanese fleets 
are absolute masters of the position. By 
land, with the aid of the Japanese Army, 
we are equally masters of the position. 
But the moment that great Trans-Sibe- 
rian railway is completed, then the whole 
position will be changed. Then Russia 
will be master of the position by land— 
unless we have erected permanent and 
stablo barriers against Russia before- 
hand—for she will then be able to pour 
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such an enormous armed force into Nor- 
thern China that nothing that we or 
Japan could put there could possibly 
compete with it. This Trans-Siberian 
railway is a remarkable work. I do not 
know what its total length is, but it is 
thousands of miles. 


An Hon. Member: 
seven hundred. 


*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I 
have no doubt that is right, because 
my hon. Friend has a special knowledge 
of this question; but taking it from 
Omsk on the western side of Siberia as 
a starting point, it extends over 3,600 
miles at least to Vladivostock, and its 
completion will mark the turning point 
in the history of Central Asia. I should 
be glad if the Under Secretary of State 
will inform the House whether the Cassini 
Treaty is in force, and whether Russia 
has the right to take her railway across 
Chinese territory, through Nerthschinsk 
vy Tsilsihar to Kirin, thus making the 
journey 750 miles instead of over 1,500, 
and saving Russian troops and commerce 
quite half the distance they would other- 
wise have to travel. I should like to 
know whether that Cassini Treaty is a 
document that is in force, and whether 
China has given Russia permission to 
inake this short cut across Chinese terri- 
tory, because it is perfectly plain 
that if it is true, Russia is bound 
to get the control of the whole 
of this enormous Chinese _ territory. 
Well, Sir, it is worthy of note in con- 
nection with this Chinese question that 
our difficulties in North-Eastern Asia are 
due to the change of our policy in 1893, 
when the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
and his Party were responsible for the 
Government of this country. Indeed, all 
the present difficulties in which we are 
involved, not only in North-Eastern China, 
hut everywhere else, are due to the 
change which took place in 1893 in the 
foreign policy of this country. Sir, it 
inust have occurred to everyone that, dur- 
ing the past five years—since 1893— 
this country has been steadily pushed 
down-hill in many parts of Africa, in 
Asia, and in other quarters of the globe. 
There is not a single case that I 
know of in which this country has been 
able to make effective response to foreign 
encroachment or aggression. I need 
only mention Africa — West, Central, 
Sir EB, Ashmead-Bartlett. 
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East, and South—Madagascar, Siam, 
Tunis, the North-Western Frontier of 
India, China—North and South—the Ot 
toman Empire, and the Mediterranean. 
Everywhere there has been British re- 
treat and British repulse. Why is this! 
It is not the result of accident. There 
are two reasons for it. In the first place, 
Sir, the deliberate attack, or encroach- 
ment, I would say, which has been made 
upon British interests by the great 
Russo-French combination, which has 
been, and is being, felt everywhere ; and, 
in the second place, the injurious, the 
insane, and the most mischievous change 
of policy which took place in 1893, 
All this is the result of the injurious and 
most mischievous change in our policy, 
which took place in 1893, when this 
country began alienatine its ancient 
allies, which has left it in a state of 
practical isolation ever since. It is the 
fact that ever since 1893 we have not 
had a single ally in either Eastern or 
Western Europe, or elsewhere, that is 
necessary to our foreign policy, and, until 
that great mistake is retrieved, until we 
return to the ancient alliances of this 
country, which are based, not on senti- 
mental imagination and popular outcry, 
but upon mutual and common interests, 
there is no hope that this country will 
succeed. We have heard of the splendid 
isolation of England, but England cannot, 
against an armed Europe, stand alone; 
England, with the richest and most 
coveted possessions in the world, must 
be a prey to the ambition of other 
nations. I think since 1893 this country 
has been unsupported, because of its 
sentimental policy in the Near East. 
That policy was commenced when the 
Gentlemen on the cpposite side of the 
House were responsible for the Govern- 
ment of the country, and when they, with 
I'rance and Russia, tried to coerce the 
Ottoman Empire. I do not wish to go 
into that matter now, but it can all be 
traced from that attempted alliance with 
Russia and France. The right hon. 
Gentleman smiles when I mention this, 
but he cannot for a moment deny that he 
endeavoured to set up an alliance with 
France and Russia to coerce the Otto- 
man Kmpire, and that attempted alli- 





ance has been roing on ever 
since, but has not shown any 
satisfactory results. The right hon. 


Gentleman was also responsible for the 
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alienation of Japan in 1893-94. Now 
this bears intimately upon the question 
which I now bring before the House ; 
the other is the general question. I 
only want to recall to the attention of 
the House the fact that it is the isola- 
tion of this country which has caused 
the helplessness of both Governments in 
dealing with so many foreign Govern- 
ments. But when I come to the aliena- 
tion of Japan, I look to the policy that 
has led directly to our troubles in North- 
Fastern Asia. What happened in 1894? 
The Japanese Power, by their skill and 
courage, had _ established themselves 
supreme in Corea and Port Arthur, 
where they were an effective bulwark 
against Russia’s encroachments south- 
ward. Russia could not advance south- 
ward, if the Japanese retained the posi- 
tions which they had, then, the control 
of. I consider the rise of the Japanese 
power in the East has been very pro- 
vidential for this country. I do not 
know what our position would have been 
now if we had to face a combination of 
Russia and France, and possibly — of 
Germany as well, in the Far East. There 
is a very great and strong power grow- 
ing up in Japan, and by the help of 
Japan alone can we retain our position 
ia the Northern Pacific. By their help 
alone can we keep Russia out of China. 
it might have been done five vears ago, 
but for the  shortsightedness and 
rusillanimity of the hon. Gentlemen who 
then held the reins of Government; 
they deliberately abandoned Japan to 
Russia and France. They need not 
have gone to war; there was no ques- 
tion of war. The British fleet could 
sweep the Russians from the sea then as 
it could do now. It was only for them 
16 sav that Japan must be left free in 
her action, and they would have held 
their hands. The result of our policy 
produced great dissatisfaction in Japan, 
and it gave Russia the opportunity she 
had been seeking and has been using 
ever since. What has been the result of 
driving Japan out of Corea? Corea is 
now under Russian control, Manchuria 
been in danger of being overrun, 
and Port Arthur is in Russian hands. 
These are the results of the weakness of 
the policy which was followed by the 
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Government of 1893. Now, the pre- 
sent Government is confronted with 
2 similar crisis once again. They have 
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the cards in their hands if they chose 


to play them. By using the power of 
Japan, they can, if they ‘choose, control 


Chinese Territory. 


the whole Chinese question and the 
Northern Pacific. It remains to be seen 
whether they will. There is only one 


satisfactory policy for this country, and 
that is tt demand the territorial in- 
tegrity of China. No pledge will be of any 
value if once the Russians gain control 
of Chinese territory. Russia would not 
dream of resisting such a policy if it was 
categorically and. clearly pressed by the 
British Government. "Now I wish to 
, a few words with regard to the action 
of Germany in China. I take a very 
different view of the occupation of Kiaou- 
Chau by the German forces to that which 
is taken by people generally. I think 
it was a brilliant stroke of policy on the 
part of the German Government, with 
a double object in view. The first object 
undoubtedly was to enhance the value 
of German trade. Germany, it may be 
noted, has kept in this matter strictly 
within the bounds of legality, because 
they secured their hold on “Kiaov- Chau by 
a Treaty with the Chinese Government. 
They have not taken possession of the 
ccuntry, but taken a long lease of it. 
Ret Germany had a_ great double 
object in view. Of course _ she 
wanted to benefit German commerce, but 
you see where the brilliancy of this stroke 
on the part of the Emperor is ob- 
servable. The object was to impress 
upon us the Russian aims and to raise 
British aims in that direction. It is to 
our advantage, in the event of Russia 
moving southward, that we should have 
Germany at Kiaou-Chau. I do not sup- 
pose that the views of the German Sove- 
reign will be very welcome in this House 
or in the country, but I think everyone 
will acknowledge that he has been as 
successful in his foreign policy in the last 
ten years as the British Government has 
been unsuccessful. It is a mistake to be- 
lieve that this great ruler is hostile to 
this country. I believe he has seen the 
folly of the British policy of the last five 
years. I believe there was great excite- 
ment in Germany when there was a talk 
of a Russo-English alliance, anc I be- 
lieve Germany has tried to drive Eng- 
land out of that alliance in England’s 
own interests. The German Emperor, by 
saving Turkey, as he undoubtedly did in 
1896, saved India for England, because 
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if Turkey had fallen under the control of 
Russia, and the splendid fighting mate- 
rial of the country had come under the 
command of the Czar, we could not pos- 
sibly hope to hold India against a Rus- 
sian attack. I hold we cannot resecure 
our proper position, our strong and in- 
vincible position, among the nations of 
the world which we held in 1878, and 
from 1886 to 1892, until we return ty» 
the natural alliance with Germany. We 
have common enemies, no one in Europe 
will accuse England and Germany of 
being disturbing elements. It is very 
true we are great commercial rivals, but 
our position in regard to that will not be 
advantaged by making an enemy of Ger- 
many, but rather by making friends with 
her. With the old understanding which 
existed between this country and Ger- 
many, established by Lord Beaconsfield 
at Berlin in 1878, we were able to have 
our own way in the Councils of Europe. 
From that year to 1885 confusion was 
worse confounded by the policy adopted 
by the then Government. Again the 
German alliance was established by Lord 
Salisbury in 1886, and from that year up 
to 1892 we had a period of peace and 
contentment at home and abroad. In 
1893 we adopted this policy of mad senti- 
mentality, which has alienated the Em- 
pire from every nation, and we have had 
nothing but riot and disaster. I hope 
the British Government is not still hun- 
gering for the fleshpots of a Russian 
and French Alliance, for, of all fan- 
tastic chimeras, an alliance with Russia 
and France is the worst. That is the 
chimera which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Monmouthshire 
put before the House the first day of this 
Session. There are great defects in the 
way of such an alliance which it is hardly 
necessary to mention. As to France, 
there are the questions of West Africa, 
Madagascar, Tunis, Siam, Southern 
China, Mediterranean, Abyssinia, and 
Upper Nile to disturb the equipoise of 
an alliance with them. As to Russia, 
there is Constantinople, the Straits, 
Mediterranean, Manchuria, Korea, Nor- 
thern Pacific, Pamirs, and the North- 
West Frontier of India, Abyssinia, 
Persia, and Herat. At all these points 
we are being pushed down the hill by 
these two Powers, which will show how 
absurd the chimera of an alliance with 
those countries will be. And I say that 
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the attempt to base British foreign 
policy on an alliance with Russia and 
France is totally illusory and injurious, 
There are signs of a reversionary char- 
acter in the recent statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman as to what we believe to 
be the policy of the present Government. 
We are told that Russia has given cer- 
tain pledges. The language of those 
pledges is extremely vague, and we should 
like to see those pledges in a form 
so definite that they could not 
be shirked or avoided. Now I will just 
read one sentence of the pledge shown to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary— 

“ Any such port would be open to the ships 
of all the Great Powers, like other ports on 
the Chinese mainland. It would be open to 
the commerce of all the world, and England, 
whose trade interests are so important in those 
regions, would share the advantage.” 


Now, there is nothing in that pledge 
that I can see saying that the commerce 
of this country shall be placed upon an 
equal advantage with that of Russia, 
nor did I understand the Prime Minister 
when he said “a free port is very much 
better than a Treaty port.” I should 
have thought that a Treaty port, as to 
which foreign Powers bound themselves 
by solemn pledges to maintain as an open 
port, would be better. Of a free port we 
have an unfortunate precedent. Batoum 
was to be a free port, but the pledge was 
broken directly. There was also con- 
siderable umbrage given as to the Ger- 
man Government and Kiaou-Chau, which 
we should be glad to see cleared up. I 
said just now there are some good signs, 
which we welcome, and should like to 
see approved and made more clear. 
There is the Anglo-German Loan, which 
is not Governmental, but which, I believe, 
the Government has had great influence 
in bringing about, but that is a mere 
makeshift if Russia is allowed to occupy 
Northern China. If Russia occupies the 
Hinterland it will greatly affect the posi- 
tion in the Nankeen Valley and the 
centre of China. I venture, in conclu- 
sion, to say the maintenance of the terri- 
torial integrity of China is essential for 
British commerce, and I add, as a corol- 
lary, that the territorial integrity of 
China can only be secured by an alliance 
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with Japan and an understanding with 
the German Power. I beg to move— 


“That it is of vital importance for British 
commerce and influence that the Independence 
of Chinese Territory should be maintained.” 


*Mr. T. W. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): In seconding the propositions con- 
tained in this Resolution I cannot go 
so far as to adopt the whole of the ex- 
pressions the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Sheftield has used in his speech. 
If it is important to maintain the in- 
tegrity of China against one Power, it 
must be equally important to maintain 
it against another. Undoubtedly China 
is the most important of all the sub- 
jects that were not mentioned in the 
Queen’s and naturally there 
was every justification for bringing it 
forward at this stage. Before Parliament 
met the papers were full of information 
of an extremely satisfactory character 
to the British people, with regard to 
what was to take place between China 
and England. When Parliament met, 
explanations were given by Lord Salis- 
bury in another place, which, perhaps, 
were not quite so satisfactory, but which 
still enabled us to hope things would 
come round to our satisfaction. But I 
feel, and I think everybody feels. the 
same, that things are in a much less 
satisfactory condition now than they were 
at the date Parliament met. Let us not be 
told now that negotiations are proceed- 
ing, and that the Foreign Office must 
shroud itself in mystery and silence. I 
fear the Foreign Office has long been 
disposed to regard China as a low, vulgar 
place, connected with trade a long way 
off, having no Court or active amuse- 
ments for the young gentlemen who are 
sent out there as Attachés. But from 
the point of view of commerce, there is 
no country so important to us as China. 
When I say this, I do not except India, 
and I do not even even regard Africa. 
In Africa there is this tremendous bar to 
British commerce, that the people do 
not wear clothes, and where the people 
do not wear clothes, there is very little 
you can sell them. In Africa you have 
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to make your market, but in China it 
is already made. 
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are 400,000,000 inhabitants, or one-third 
of the inhabitants of the whole world. 
There is an ancient civilisation, a most 
complete system of education, and the 
population to a man are born traders. 
In addition to that, the taxes of the 
ports are light, and the taxation of the 
Chinaman himself is perhaps the lowest 
in the world, amounting only to 2s. a 
head. I say that in China you have a 
population ready and willing to take 
|those manufactures which we find it so 
|difficult to dispose of in other parts of 
‘the world. I say, seeing the way the 
|markets have been closed to us in all 
|other parts of the world, the only hope 
| we have in this country for the expan- 
sion of our commerce is in China, now 
| being attacked by the Powers. The trade 
|of China is already £53,000,000. I take 
the latest figures I have—those of 1895— 
and of this trade £35,000,000 is con- 
ducted by Great Britain. It is not one- 
jtenth of what could be, should be, or 
|will be, carried on with China, if only 
her independence maintained, and 
adequate pressure is put upon the 
Chinese to remove those barriers which 
| alone impede the commerce of to-day. 
| I would point out that in this the interest 
|of India is to be considered. Her manu- 
factures will also find a ready market in 
China, and that the future of Australia 
is not unconnected with the development 
of China. There were hopes up to the 
time of the China and Japan war—there 
was every hope that China was awaken- 
ing from her exclusive ideas for the bene- 
fit of commerce. There are, I believe, 
200 miles of railway in China. It is not 
a great length, but it is very long con- 
sidering that the last railway in China 
was broken up and destroyed, after being 
in use some years. There was every 
hope for China in 1894 and 1895, when, 
taking advantage of the war, Russia and 
France came forward to China as her 
|friends, and they acted as her friends, 
they saved her territory, and undertook 
to find her money ; whether they found 
it, is another matter, but they acted as 
the friends of China, but Russia was 
more especially her friend. The result 
of that was the Tientsin Convention, or, if 
that be denied, an arrangement to that 
effect. We have seen ever since that 
that which was supported in the Tientsin 
Convention has been carried out, and 
Russia has so hypnotised China, and 
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obtained such an influence that she is pre- 
dominant and autocratic at the Court 
of Pekin. This is no surprise. We have 
had it all told to us by, perhaps, the 
greatest authority on all foreign affairs, 
who has ever been known to write a 
book upon them. I allude to the right 
hon. the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. He wrote a book entitled “ Pro- 
blems of the Far East,” and, I may say 
that book was finally revised by the right 
hon. Gentleman whilst still Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs in 1895, and it 
has therefore all the authority of official 
omniscience and private perspicacity. 
What he said on the point I have just 
alluded to is this— 
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“ Russia does not render this assistance from 
any superfluity of unselfishness, or for no end. 
She has her price, and she will receive her 
reward. That reward will involve still furtner 
enfeeblement of the victim, for whose inherit- 
ance she is waiting, and to whose invalid 
gasps she prescribes with tender hand the dose 
that imparts a transient spasm of vitality, to 
be followed presently by an even more pro- 
found collapse.” 


That traces the matter indeed. The un- 
fortunate victim, ill unto the throes of 
death, and the faithless doctor, waiting 
for his legacy, coldly administering the 
dose of poison which will bring home 
to him the inheritance for which he is 
waiting. But that is the method. It is 
the mere consequence of the assistance 
given. I could read many short passages 
from this admirable work, the next of 
which shows what the situation of Rus- 
sia is there— 


“The foreign policy of China chiefly con- 
cerns Englishmen in its relation to St. Peters- 
burg and to Downing Street.” 


This comes from Downing Street !— 


“The successive advances made by Russia— 
largely at China’s own expense—have taught 
her to regard that Power as her real enemy, 
whom, however, she fears far more than 
abhors. It is Russia who threatens her fron- 
tiers in Chinese Turkestan and on the Pamirs ; 
Russia who is always nibbling in scientific dis- 
guise at Thibet; Russia who has designs in 
Manchuria; Russia whose shadow overhangs 
Corea; Russia who is building a great trans- 
continental railway, that will enable her to 
pour troops into China at any point along 
5,500 miles of contiguous border.” 


The House might really doubt whether 
this is a voice from Sheffield or a voice 
from the Foreign Office. But it is a 
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very serious assertion, made by a serious 
personage, of the actual character that 
Russia has towards China. I have one 
more extract to read, perhaps the best 
of all, which shows how England ought 
to regard the proceedings of this faith- 
less physician— 


“A Russian port and fleet, for instance, in 
the Gulf of Pechili, would in time of war 
constitute as formidable a danger to British 
shipping in the Yellow Sea as they would do 
to the metropolitan province and the capital of 
China. Permanent Russian squadrons at Port 
Lazareff and Tusan would convert her into the 
greatest naval Power of the Pacific. The 
balance of power in the Far East would be 
seriously jeopardised, if not absolutely over- 
turned, by such a development, and England 
is prohibited, alike by her Imperial objects and 
her commercial needs, from lending her sane 
tion to any such issue.” 


Those are the words of the British 
Foreign Office, as embodied by my right 
hon. Friend who sits below me. Now 
mark, a Russian port and fleet in the 
Gulf of Pechili. Port Arthur bounds the 
Gulf of Pechili on the north, and oceu- 
pies a most commanding position. Yet 
the right hon. Gentleman tells us that 
would constitute a formidabie danger to 
British shipping in the Yellow Sea. “Per- 
manent Russian squadrons at Port Laza- 
refi and Tusan”—they are on the outer 
side of Korea—but Port Arthur, where 
Russia actually is, and, so far as we can 
tell, is going to permanently remain, is 
on the inner side of the peninsula, and 
is in a much stronger position than the 
other two. But the hon. Gentleman 
says— 


“Permanent Russian squadrons at Port 
Lazareff and Tusan would convert her into the 
greatest naval Power in the Pacific.” 


That must not be taken quite seriously : 
that is where the poet shows himself, or 
rather, I would call it, poetic licence. No 
number of ports in Korea, including Port 
Arthur, could convert Russia into the 
greatest naval Power ; that part must al- 
ways belong to England, and when it 
ceases to belong to her she will give up 
her interests in India and China and else- 
where. But here the matter is put with a 
degree of candour and bluntness—I had 
almost said with brutality—entirely un- 
usual in any official at all, but most un- 
usual with an official connected with the 
Foreign Office. From this there is the 
moral to draw, that in October, 1895, the 
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Government was absolutely as fully aware 
of the danger of Russian action in China 
as they now are. In October, 1895, Her 
Majesty’s Government fully agreed with 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
Ecclesall Division of Sheffield. Whether 
they so agree now, and are prepared to 
take such steps to protect China from 
advances so directly injurious, we shall 
learn in the course of the afternoon. 
Under the hypnotic influence, almost, one 
might say, under the dominion of Russia, 
as she is, it becomes necessary for the 
Government to consider what steps they 
should take to ensure for her the position 
she is entitled to hold. And here, I 
think, the Under Secretary is a little un- 
fortunate, because, after all, the object 
of the Government must be to conciliate 
China, but the right hon. Gentleman set 
about it in a very curious way. He wrote 
a letter to the papers to show that China 
was an effete and rotten Power. Now 
that is not the way, if you wish to obtain 
facilities to approach China. I think it 
is an unfortunate expression to make use 
of towards one’s friends. In fact, I think 
the right hon. Gentleman has not an ade- 
quate idea of his own importance when 
he uses these expressions, because words 
which are harmless in others are 
naturally calculated to have a seri- 
ous effect when coming from him. 
Now I come to the mcre active agegres- 
sion of Russia and Germany; and I am 
bound to say that, so far as we know, 


Russia has been absolutely correct. 
Russia has sent men-of-war to Port 
Arthur. She might have sent them to 


Portsmouth. So far as we know, there 
is no intention en the part of Russia per- 
manently to occupy Port Arthur, or to 
seize any territory that surrounds that 
port. So far as we know, the conduct of 
Russia, with regard to Port Arthur, has 
been absolutely correct. But in the case 
of Germany it is black piracy which the 
hon. Gentleman below me so much ad- 
mires. Germany seized Kiaou-Chou with, 
I venture to say, the slenderest excuse 
which was ever put forward by any nation 
for such an act. In my opinion, so far 
from that act being calculated to be a 
check to Russia, it was done in concert 
with Russia, Germany using herself as 
the jackal of Russia. I venture to say 
that it will be found that the foreign 
Powers are working together, in the same 
sense the right hon. Gentleman has indi- 
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cated. Russia herself is working for her 
own interests, and against British in- 
terests and Chinese interests, in that part 
of the world. But there is a third party. 
While Russia and Germany are active, 
France was preparing to take action. The 
attitude of the three Powers, the declara- 
tions in the French Chamber, and the ac- 
tual acts on the part of one Power and an- 
other undoubtedly raised feelings of 
great apprehension in this country. Sud- 
denly the apprehensions were quieted by 
that most remarkable telegram in the 
Times, of the 17th January. We were 
told in that telegram that England had 
agreed to make a loan to China, to enable 
her to clear off the remainder of the 
Japanese indemnity, which it was ex- 
tremely important should be paid off by 
the end of 1898, inasmuch as, if it is paid 
by that date a large portion will be 
wiped off. We were told that we must 
make a loan to China, and the importance 
of that was this—not that there was any 
financial advantage to be gained by mak- 
ing the loan, but that undoubtedly Eng- 
land making, as she would have done, the 
loan under these circumstances, and under 
the favourable conditions set forth, would 
have obtained thereby very considerable 
influence in the Councils of the Court of 
Pekin, and would have been able to exer- 
cise that influence in the way of opening 
traffic and communications and securing 
the commerce of China, not for herself 
alone, but for the enjoyment of the whole 
of the nations of the world. That would 
have been a great advantage to England 
and to the world. It was felt to be a 
great advantage, but there were other 
conditions attaching to it. One was that 
two seaports were to be opened—Talien 
Wan and Nan-ninge. When I saw 
that announcement, with regard to 
those ports, I felt that these were 
great points over which a difficulty 
would arise. Talien Wan is close to 
Port Arthur; it is in the same penin- 
sula up in the north-east. But why 
should England ask for Talien Wan? It 
was not, and could not have been, for the 
sake of trade. The whole peninsula has 
no trade. But supposing it was for trade. 
There is already a Treaty port in the 
peninsula. Talien Wan, therefore, could 
hardly be supposed to be claimed as a 
trade situation, inasmuch as there was 
already a Treaty port there, and the 
trade of the whole peninsula was small. 
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The demand for the opening of Talien 
Wan as a Treaty port had one aspect. It 
was a direct challenge to Russia, that her 
aspirations and desires for annexing the 
peninsula were to be resisted. The 
same with Nan-ning on the West River. 
As has been said by M. Decrais in the 


Independence of 


French Chamber, France will resist 
the opening of Nan-ning, as _ Russia 


resists the opening of Talien Wan. I 
looked upon these two challenges with the 
greatest possible interest, and not with- 
out a great deal of anxiety. Now, what 
was the result?) One challenge we know 
was taken up. Russia displayed her 
hostility at once to our demand for 
Talien Wan, and we gave it up. Lord 
Salisbury explained that the place was 
of no importance as regards trade, which 
was probably a fact. I can only give 
the explanation I have already suggested, 
that it was a sort of attempt to force 
the Russian hand and discover what 
‘they meant ; and by Russia’s refusal we 
discovered that they meant to stay. The 
demand for Talien Wan was given up; 
we retired from Talien Wan. The same 
with Nan-ning. We do not know what 
negotiations have taken place with 
France. What we do know is that it 
has dropped out of the English pro- 
gramme. This was a feeler for France, 
just as the case of Talien-Wan was a 
feeler for Russia. Here, too, England 
was warned off the territory the French 
desired to have influence in. That tele- 
gram of the 17th January was received 
with the greatest possible satisfaction 
by the people of England, and that satis- 
faction was more than increased when on 
the very day of the telegram the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, speaking in the 
country, explained that what Her 
Majesty’s Government meant to have was 
an open door in China for English trade. 
He said that he desired to speak plainly, 
and, speaking vlainly, he said that Eng- 
land would keep open that door at the 
cost of war, or, as he has since explained, 
“at the risk of war.” We know now 
that the Chancellor had not read his 
Times that day, and he did not know 
of that telegram. It was, of course, 
assumed that a Government declaration 
of that sort, made by so prominent a 
Member of the Cabinet as the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer, must have been made 
after discussion in the Cabinet and with 
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the assent of the Prime Minister ; other- 
wise. it would be difficult to suppose that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
go down to the country and make wha 
was a contingent declaration of war. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was fol- 
lowed by the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, who explained that 
we were entitled to, and meant to have, 
compensating advantages equivalent to 
those given in China to other people. 
Even the Attorney General at Ventnor 
is reported—although I doubt it—to 
have used unusually bellicose language 
for a man of the law. He said he would 
rather die suddenly in a fight for China 
over this matter than starve slowly to 
death through being prevented from 
trading with China. At least, that was 
the effect of the report, but I very 
much doubt whether the report was abso- 
lutely correct. The effect of all this 
bold language was that the English 
people were satisfied that some satis 
factory arrangement had been concluded 
with China, and would, if necessary, be 
defended and maintained by force ot 
arms. Great was the disappointment | 
when, after the meeting of Parliament, | 
the exact situation of affairs was ex- | 
plained—that Talien Wan would not be! 
open as a free port, but that it did not 
matter, because there was no _ trade 
there ; and Nan-ning was given the go-by 
in absolute silence. We were told by the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Secre- 
tary that England had, at the request of 
China, offered a loan and _ accepted 
certain concessions, but that it was not 
considered essential, and so was with- 


drawn. What was essential? Was any 
part of the concessions essential? What 
do the concessions amount to? If all 


that was essential had been accepted by 
China, why is it that the loan fell 
through? I seek in vain for an answer 
to these questions. I repeat, if it be 
that China has accepted all the essential 
conditions, and has only rejected those 
which were not essential, why is it that 
the loan has fallen through? It is 
because Russia has put her veto upon it. 
My right hon. Friend near me suggests 
that the 7'imes disclosed the matter pre- 
maturely. Is it not clear that the dis- 
closures of the Times came from a 
Russian source? The Zimes suggested 
that it came from the Chinese Council. 
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But it was to the advantage of Russia to 
prevent that loan being made, and the 
publication of that telegram was a way 
to prevent it being made. Indeed, it 
has prevented it being made. It has 
been suggested that though we have not 
got concessions from China, still, we have 
got concessions from other Powers—from 
Russia and from Germany. We are told 
that Russia has given written assurances, 
which my hon. Friend below me cha- 
racterised as extremely vague, that any 
port she is likely to employ for com- 
merce should be a free port. We are 
told that Germany has given similar 
assurances. These are written assur- 
ances. The Berlin Treaty was a written 
assurance. By the Berlin Treaty Russia 
gave an assurance that she would make 
Batoum a free port; and the con- 
temptuous abrogation of that Treaty 
was the subject of one of the most elo- 
quent passages, written by Lord Rosebery 
in 1886 that a Minister for Foreign Affairs 
has ever penned in this country. That 
shows the value of Russian assurances. 
I do not know that German assurances 
are worth much more. There was, for 
instance, a Treaty of Prague, which gave 
certain guarantees to the inhabitants of 
the Danish Duchy, but from the day the 
Treaty of Prague was signed down to the 
present time that article had never been 
given effect to. As regards France the 
story of Madagascar is conclusive against 
accepting any written assurances from 
that country. It has been said that 
Russia has no intention of initiating a 
policy towards China. What was the 
policy! In Madagascar France has 
absolutely trampled upon our rights. 
They are levying duties which Lord Rose- 
bery says they have no right to levy, and 
they pay no attention to our re- 
monstrances. The right hon. Gentleman 
says we cannot go to war with France 
on account of that, because the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Forest of Dean would not support him if 
we did. I am sorry to tax the patience of 
the House, but the fact is we find our- 
selves in. this situation: that the Power 
which annexed Madagascar and Tonkin, 
which is prepared to annex Nan-ning--- 
at any rate, is prepared to oppose 
the opening of Nan-ning, on the West 
River, as a free port—that the Power 
which has annexed Alsace-Lorraine and 
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Heligoland and Kiaou-Chau, with the 


approval of my hon. Friend 


*Sir_ E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: It 
has not annexed them. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: That Power 
has occupied Kiaou-Chau under circum- 
stances involving the assumption of 
sovereignty over the port and the adja- 
cent land. And, finally, there is the 
Power that has conquered Tartary and 
has occupied Port Arthur. Undoubtedly 
at this moment Russia is absolutely 
predominant in Chinese Councils. 
She has three military attachés there 
at three different ports, with power 
to train the Chinese troops, and she has 





the most absolute domination over the 
Chinese Councils at the Tsung-li-Yamen, 
and unless something is done soon it will 
be absolutely impossible to resist the 
execution of anything that Russia wishes 
to be done throughout the length and 
breadth of China. Now, Sir, this shows 
what we have lost. We might have held 
that position. We might even have re- 
gained it when we partly lost some of 
that position had we been able to carry 
through the work, but, as it is to be 
carried out there now, England has no 
influence whatever. This loan is initi- 
ated and carried through by the private 
firms of Shanghai and Hong-Kong, 
assisted by a certain number of Germans, 
and it is a loan which will give to this 
country no influence whatever in the 
Councils of China. Now, Sir, I have 
endeavoured to point out the importance 
to England of having free access to China 
for the purposes of trade and I am bound 
to say that as regards the shipping trade, 
speaking of the shipping trade as dis- 
tinguished froin the manufacturing trade, 
this action of Russia and Germany does 
not altogether hurt us. It is not so 
damaging as it seems when you come to 
look at it. If Russia does firmly establish 
herself at Port Arthur, and if Germany 
does the like at Kiaou Chau, they will 
undoubtedly apply to these ports their 
own particularly exclusive selfish system 
of trade. The result of this will be that 
prima facie these ports will be no more 
able to compete with Hong-Kong and 
Shanghai, than Archangel is able to com- 
pete with Liverpool and London. As far 
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as the trade is concerned, the annexation 
of these ports, if the Russian and German 
system is applied, will only result in the 
ports having but little trade, and the 
trade of China will continue to flow on 
through its accustomed channels. But 
as my hon. Friend has most judiciously 
pointed out, there is the land behind the 
ports, and if the occupation of the ports 
is to be extended to what is called the 
Hinterland—although why we cannot 


call it the “interior” I do not know— | 


it will be far more galling, far more op- 
pressive, and far more destructive to 
trade than even the Chinese system, 
which has now so constantly for many 
years strangled the trade of China. | 
think our shipping will still find its 
access to Shanghai and Hong-Kong, and 
I do not think that any of it will get to 
Port Arthur or Kiaou-Chau. The great 
injury that will be inflicted upon our 
trade will only be so far as the interior 
behind these ports, is concerned. But in 
the last resort—let the House never for- 
get this—that England is, and always 
must be, when it comes to force, te 
strongest power on the Chinese coast. 
Yes, she is now. I do not count battle- 
ships when I say that. I want to know 
how many rounds of ammunition they 
carry, and how much coal they can carry, 
and how far they can steam, before I can 
compare one battleship with another, and 
know that in all these respects we have 
an enormous advantage in our battle- 
ships. There is not a German ship there 
that can carry more than 3,000 miles in 
her inside. They have got to coal four 
times before she can reach Kisou-Chau, 
and every place that she can possibly 


coal at is in the possession of this 
country. Again, we can reinforce 
our Chinese fleet from the Pacific, 


Indian and Australian seas, before either 
German or Russian ships can get half- 
way. When we bear in mind that every 
English battleship carries twice or three 
times as much ammunition and coal as 
an ordinary battlehip of the same class, 
we can well understand that we are by 
far the strongest Navy in that part of 
the world. I am not in the least afraid 
of the competition with which the right 
hon. Gentleman threatens me with regard 
to the Siberian Railway. Railways are 
of no use for carrying large bodies 
of men. You have to get your railway 
Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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stock backwards and forwards. You are 
hemmed in by such conditions that it is 
only the very smallest number of men 
you can carry in a given time by a rail- 
way, and that you can treat with some 
contempt, but with as many ships as the 


ocean can bear you can carry 10 
times the troops and 20 iimes the 
stores as you can by a railway, 


Therefore I am not a bit afraid of the 
competition of the Siberian Railway. 
There is only one road, and that road 
is the seas, and I say we shall always 
be able to send more men in less time 
to that part of the world than any other 
country. But, Sir, we have been periodi- 
cally reminded in connection with this 
matter—and it is desirable also that we 
should not forget it with regard to 
another matter, namely, Africa—that we 
cannot conduct a war with a European 
Power in a far-distant country without 
having the fear of a war in Europe con- 
tinually before us; and_ that an 
essential consideration which must not 
be neglected. If you are going to offend 
Russia in the Far East, it means that 
eventually you will have to face the possi- 
bility of a war in Europe with Russia ; 
and here it is I believe that is to be 
found the secret of our diplomatic weak- 
ness for so many years past. It lies in 
this: that every Minister when he is con- 
fronted with the possibility of having to 
go to war with a European Power in 
some distant place, immediately also 
becomes confronted with the fact that 
with a European Power he can scarcely 
do anything by way of coercion. Our 
defensive powers are, no doubt, sufficient 
to keep these islands from invasion, but 
what offensive power can we use towards 
our enemy! You will find that a Minister 
becomes aware that, having given up, by 
the Declaration of Paris, the principle 
f x which we so long contended, by means 
of which we so long vanquished the whole 
of Europe, having parted with the power 
of coercing the enemy by reason of the 
possible rise of the price of things in 
this country, and having parted with 
the power of acting with any European 
nation at sea, which is the only place 
where we can act at all, that recollection 


is 


of our impotence to coerce constantly 
occurs to every Minister when he asks 
himself, What can be done if we go to 
war? That consideration has been pre- 
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sent in the minds of Ministers in this 
Chinese affair also, and I can only hope 
that some day this House will be invited 
to reconsider that subject and get rid 
of the paper which has so weakened th> 
policy of this country in the past, and 
which is likely to further weaken it in 
the future. With regard to China this 
country has no selfish aim. It is pre- 
pared to compete with the whole wor'd, 
but what we do ask is, the maintenance 
of China as an independent Power, and 
her protection against these aggressive 
countries which would annex her only in 
order to close her. Sir, if once Germany 
Russia, and France take possession of 
portions of China—if the territory of 
China is ever divided between these three 
countries—a system far more exclusive 
than any Chinese system ever was will 
be imposed, and imposed mainly against 
the commerce of this country. In this 
conviction, and it is a conviction that 1 
feel most strongly, I have no hesitation 
in giving my support to the Motion of 
my hon. Friend. 


*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouth, W.): I have been asking myself 
for the last two hours what is the object 
of the speeches to which we have listened, 
and how far they and the Resolution be- 
fore the House will contribute towards 
the solution of a question which everyone 
admits is one of supreme importance in 
the interests of this country. The mover 
and seconder of this Motion, though they 
promote the same cause, contradict each 
other at almost every point. There are 
two great potentates in Europe who will 
have occasion to rejoice to-morrow. The 
Emperor of Germany is patronised by 
the member for Sheffield. He is de- 
nounced by the Member for King’s 
Lynn. The Member for King’s Lynn is 
impartial in his hostility to both the 
great Powers, he rebukes the Member for 
Sheffield for the eulogies he has passed 
on the Emperor of Germany, and he dis- 
sociates himself to a great degree from 
. the censure the hon. Member has passed 
on the Emperor of Russia. I venture to 
hold the opinion, in spite of these two 
hon. Members, that the great interest of 
England is that we should be on friendly 
terms with both Russia and Germany in 
the East and in every part of the world. 
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The speech of the Member for Sheffield 
is of that kind we are quite accustomed 
to. He has long laboured under a dis- 
order which is common in this country, 
called “ Russophobia,” from which he has 
never recovered, though I am glad to 
say that it has worn itself out a great 
deal in the public opinion of this country. 
No one has spoken more strongly, more 
responsibly, in that sense than the pre- 
sent Prime Minister of England. I 
think it is only two years ago that he 
stated that he could see no ground upon 
which England should regard Russia as 
its enemy. What is the charge which 
is now made against Russia? I venture 
to say that such speeches as we have 
listened to are doing, and will do, infinite 
mischief to this country throaghout the 
world. What is the sort of attack that 
is made upon Russia by the Member for 
Sheffield? He says, “Russia is making 
a movement in the East of Asia.” So 
she is. She is making a great railway 
through her own territory—and that is a 
thing which is necessarily hostile to 
England. 


Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : Isaid 
nothing of the kind. I said where 
Russia was attacking English interests 
was in obtaining control in Northern 


China. 
*Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes; but what 


evidence is there of that, excepting 
that she is making a railway through 
Siberia? I should like to know what 
would have been said if Russia had com- 
plained of England making the Canadian 
Pacific Railway through her own terri- 
tory! He says, Russia would never have 
made a railway through such wild and 
desolate territory excepting for some 
hostile intention ; but I do not doubt but 
what there is as wild and desolate territory 
in the Hudson Bay as any in Siberia, 
and yet it is not alleged that we 
had any hostile intention in making the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Then the 
hon. Member goes on to talk about the, 
extension of Russia in that direction, and 
he denounced me upon that subject. 
But really, if that is a fault, I am not 
alone responsible for it. I think the 
First Lord of the Treasury said not long 
ago, and said quite truly, that it is the 
most natural thing in the world that 
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Russia should desire an ice-free port upon 
the Pacific. Why in the world is she to 
be treated as an enemy of Great Britain 
because she desires an ice-free port! 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: It is 
through Chinese territory. 


*Sir W. HARCOURT: If China chooses 


upon terms which are fair to other 
countries, to give Russia access to 
an ice-free port, why should not she? 
Then the hon. Member says that all the 
misery we have endured is because we 
have no allies in Europe. No allies 
in Europe! We who are always 
acting in the Concert of Europe! 
Why, we have a universal ally; and 
yet the hon. Member for Sheffield 
can say that we have no allies. The 
great evil which has befallen Europe is 
that crime which he tells us was 
originated by the last Government, 
of allying ourselves with France and 
Russia. Yes; the hon. Member ad- 
dressed himself upon that subject directly 
tome. He said that I had always stated 
that in Eastern affairs alliance with 
France and Russia was a natural alliance, 
and the only efficient alliance; that 
is quite true, and I have always 
pointed out that that was the alli- 
ance by which Canning secured the 
emancipation of Greece, and at this 
moment, when the Member for Sheffield 
is declaring that an alliance with France 
and Russia is a fatal policy for England, 
this week or next a loan issued by Eng- 
land, France, and Russia will be effected 
by the existing Administration. That is 
a commentary upon the Member for 
Sheffield’s denunciation of the alliance 
between England, France, and Russia. 
What is the object of the loan? It is to 
deliver Thessaly from the Turk ; but that 
is not what the hon. Member for Sheffield 
desires. Why, he was himself an invader 
of Thessaly! Then there is another 
great crime that the late Government 
committed. They did not join Japan. 
To do what? To support Japan in 
making war upon China. Yes, he says, 
to make war with Russia. But at that 
time Japan had occupied Port Arthur. 
Of course, the enemy was Japan. In my 
opinion that was a perfectly wise course 
which was adopted. We desired not 


to be the enemies of Japan, nor the 
Sir William Harcourt. 
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enemies of China, and even when we were 
exhorted to do so the late Government 
declined to be a party to coerce Japan, 
and at this very moment, I venture to 
say, ever since that time, Japan has 
looked upon Great Britain as her friend, 

If you want a closer alliance with Japan 
it is perfectly open to Her Majesty’s 
Government to enter into one. We left 
it perfectly free to them. We declined 
to make ourselves partisans in that 
contest between Japan and China, 
The Member for Sheffield says that Ger- 
many is not hostile to England. I hope 
and believe that to be the case, but the 
hon. Member charges the late Govern- 
ment with having caused hostility be- 
tween Germany and England. 

Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : Hos- 
tile feelings. 

*Srr W. HARCOURT: If there was 
hostile feeling, there would be a hos 
tile policy, and if a hostile feeling has 
been loudly expressed in Germany, it 
has been, I think, rather in the time of 
the present Government than of their pre- 
And if the events connected 
with the raid in South Africa sufficiently 
prove that there never was such a hos- 
tile policy I should like to know 
whether the language of the hon. Mem- 


decessors. 


ber does not lead to a hostile feeling 
towards Russia ; and whether that is ad- 
vantageous to this country. In my 
opinion, Lord Salisbury was .quite right 
when he said that the great hope of 
a settlement, whether in the near East or 
the far East, is in a good understanding 
between England and Russia. I believe 
that to be a wise and sound policy, and 
Lord Salisbury has perceived that the 
attempt to deal with the Eastern Ques- 
tion in a spirit of jealousy, hatred, and 
hostility, such as the hon. Member for 
Sheffield has expressed to-night towards 
Russia, is a policy which has been tried 
for half a century and has failed. It is 
only by acting in a friendly spirit with 


great Powers like Russia, France, and, 


Germany, whether it be in the near East 
or in the far East, that you can really 
advance the true interests of this country. 
But the extraordinary thing in these 
alliances, as they present themselves to 
the mind of the hon. Member for Shef- 
field, is that he has but one test of that 
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alliance which England ought to seek, 
and that is an alliance which is founded 
upon a love of Turkey. Why is it that, 
to-day, he says the alliance ought to be 
between England and Germany, and with 
Germany alone! Why, it is because, as 
he pointed out, that Germany has come 
to the rescue of the Moslem populations 
throughout the world. That is the ground 
on which he vouchsafed his patronage to 
the Emperor of Germany. We cannot 
accept that as a test of the policy to be 
pursued. We are not enamoured of the 

Power which has the favour of the hon. 
Member. Turning to the Member for 
King’s Lynn, he also has got his favourite 
—what shall I call it—predominant idea, 
and that predominant idea is to denounce 
the Declaration of Paris, and the free- 
dom of the neutral flag. That comes up 
always in his speeches upon the condi- 
tion of Europe. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pardon ; I believe 
this is the first occasion on which I have 
mentioned it in the House. 

*Sirn W. HARCOURT: Well, Sir, I 
confess that astonishes me quite as 
much as it would do to hear from the 
President of the Local Government 
Board that it was the first time he had 
ever alluded to bimetallism. But I 
pass that by. I will regard it as a 
solitary lapse on the part of the hen. 
Member. But while I confess that I 
deplore and deprecate such language as 
has been used by the honourable Mem- 
ber for Sheftield, and the Members who 
supported him, towards Russia and 
Germany, I do ask the Govern- 
ment—and it is for that reason 
that I have risen—that they will 
give some clear statement upon this 
matter, which will prevent mischief being 
done by such speeches as those we have 
listened to, and which will set at rest 
the public mind. I have criticised the 
Government—and it is the only criticism 
that I have to pass upon them in this 
matter—because when this question 
began they allowed scares to prevail in 
the public mind. They allowed, I may 
almost say they encouraged, an alarm for 
which there was no foundation at all. 
Well, of course, we know very well the 
state of mind of the man who maketh 
and loveth a scare. The probability is 
that it answers his purpose, but thar 
Should not be the position of a respon- 
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sible Government. They ought to come 
forward, when they know there is no 
danger and no mischief, and tell the 
English people that that is the fact. 
What I criticise and complain of is this, 
that for some weeks all the newspapers 
and many right hon. Gentlemen in their 
speeches, have been calling upon the 
Government to do something to avert 
the infinite mischief that was going to 
befall British trade in consequence of the 
action of Russia and Germany in China. 
As soon as Parliament met, we were told 
by the Prime Minister that all this ex- 
citement has arisen from a “confusion of 
ideas,” and that there was no foundation 
for such apprehension at all. Lord Saiis- 
bury said— 

“T am bound at the same time to say, lest 
it should be supposed that we have been main- 
taining a desperate diplomatic battle in favour 
of the Treaty of Tien-tsin, that nobody has 
ever yet suggested the slightest intention of 
infringing any of the rights we enjoy under 
that Treaty.” 


What are those rights? They are all 
contained in the last. words of the Treaty 
of Tien-tsin that England shall enjoy in 
China every advantage that any other 
country possesses. Well, if that be so, 
and the statement of the Prime Minister 
is true, as I am sure it is, that nobody has 
ever suggested the slightest intention of 
infringing any of the rights we enjoy 
under that Treaty, why is the country 
allowed to be alarmed on the subject? 
The Prime Minister adds— 

“ And I venture to hope, knowing the sound- 

ness of judgment of the statesmen by whom 
Europe is governed, that no such intention will 
ever be entertained.” 
Is that true! If that is so, why are we 
to have speeches of the kind we have 
been listening to inciting the minds of 
the people in this country, first against 
Russia and then against Germany, when 
there is not the slightest intention on the 
part of those nations to do anything of 
what we have reason to complain. With 
reference to this affair of Port Arthur the 
Prime Minister said— 

“We have received spontaneously from the 
Russian Government a written assurance that 
any port which they might obtain leave to 
employ for the outlet of their commerce would 
be a free port, free to the commerce of this 
country. Now, a free port is much better than 
a Treaty port. So, having ascertained that 
Ta-lien-wan was to be a free port, it interested 
us very little indeed to know whether it was 
to be a Treaty port or not.” 
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Well, now, Sir, if that is true, why in the 
world is the public mind to be disturbed 
upon these subjects. I saw this morning 
that the 7imes was beginning to sound 
the alarm again as to the present 
condition of things. It was for that 
reason that I put a question this after- 
noon to the right hon. Gentleman, asking 
him to present to Parliament document- 
ary evidence which would satisfy the 
country upon this question. We 
hav. had vague statements, but surely 
matters of such supreme consequence as 
this must have been reduced to writing, 
and there ought to be no_ secrecy 
with reference to the interests and to the 
commerce of this country. We cannot 
too soon see this assurance in black and 
white, and then we can judge of what is 
intended in the case. As regards Port 
Arthur, the hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn quoted certain eloquent passages 
from a publication ascribed to the Under 
Secretary of State, and he spoke of them 
as the language of the Foreign Office. 
I do not think that is exactly correct. 
I think that they were expressions used 
by the right hon. Gentleman when, what 
shall I call them?—when he was suffer- 
ing from that infantile disorder from 
which the hon. Member for Sheffield in 
his maturer years has not yet recovered. 
It was like an attack of the measles, or 
Russophobia, from which the young and 
healthy easily recovers. I congratulate 
the right hon. Gentleman upon his con- 
valescence. He speaks of those ports and 
places with entire satisfaction, in his offi- 
cial capacity, and tells us that Russia 
has done nothing in respect to Port 
Arthur which she is not perfectly en- 
titled to do without violating our Treaty 
rights. Then why are we to have any 
alarm on the subject of Russia and Port 
Arthur? The hon. Member for Sheffield 
thinks that we ought to join Japan and 
make war against Russia before the Sibe- 
rian railway is  finished—a_ railway 
through her own territory. The Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs went on to 
say— 
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“Russia has sent ships of war to Port 
Arthur, and if blame is to be attached to her 
for doing so, Her Majesty’s Government must 
be included in the accusation, for a fortnight 
ago we did exactly the same thing. That is a 
right we enjoy in common with other Powers 
under the Treaty of Tien-tsin, and in the exer- 
cise of that right our Admiral from time to 
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time orders ships to visit that port. He did 
that two or three weeks ago, and if the occa- 
sion arises he will do so again.” 

If that is so, what is the meaning of all 
this alarm, of all these panic fears, as to 
the action of Russia in this matter? 
It is perfectly obvious—and nobody has 
better expressed it than the First Lord 
of the Treasury on more than one 
occasion—that the advantage of other 
countries is not necessarily our loss, 
Personally, I have followed this matter 
very closely, and I have followed without 
jealousy, and even with admiration, the 
progress that Russia is making in the 
development of her commerce and _ her 
manufactures at home. That is the case 
with Germany also; but as we have the 
world for our customers, it is a great 
advantage to us that our customers 
should be prosperous, and there is 
nothing more beneficial to our trade than 
that other countries should have the 
means and the power to purchase from 
us. You may depend upon it that 
whatever their tarifis may be, if 
they are wealthy countries they will have 
to come to England for the goods they 
require. What is the meaning of all this 
jealousy? In my opinion, it would be 
more worthy of some upstart parvenu 
nation than of an ancient people with 
enormous wealth and unbounded domi- 
nions. Why do we have this sort of 
language which we have listened to 
to-night? There are some things in 
these negotiations which have sur- 
prised me. I never understood why, 
if Talien-wan was of so little value, 
it was ever asked for. It was certainly 
a thing that was not particularly agree 
able to Russia, and that seems to me to be 
a matter that requires explanation. Then 
there was that curious condition—that 
China has agreed not to part with the 
valley of the Yang-tse-Kiang. It is quite 
evident that if any nation approached us 
and asked us not to part with the valley 
of the Thames the condition is one that 
we might readily agree to. But whether 
it was a discreet thing to ask China not 
to part with the valley of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang is open to doubt, and it seems to 
me to be a very curious condition to 
speak of as a concession. It looks very | 
like giving to China a letter of license to 
part with all the rest of her territory. But | 
it is not my object at all in this matter to 
criticise the Government or to weaken 
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their hands. On the contrary, I desire to 
strengthen their hands against their own 
supporters to-night, and” against this 
Motion; but what I doask of the Govern- 
ment is that they will make to the House 
a frank statement of the actual position 
of things. If you want to remove 
the mischief of such speeches as those 
we have listened to; if you want 
to remove the evil of this perpetual, I 
will not say nagging, but denunciation of 
other countries when there is no founda- 
tion for it at all, you ought to tell us, as 
the Prime Minister told us in reference 
to Russia, and as he told us in reference 


to Germany. Lord Salisbury said— 


“Similar assurances have been made to us by 
the German Government with respect to the 
territory they have recently occupied ; indeed, 
the German Government went further, and 
were more flattering to us, for their Ambas- 
sador informed me they had come to the con- 
clusion that our manner of dealing with such 
things, at all events in the Colonies, is better 
than theirs, and that in this instance, at any 
rate, they intended to imitate our methods.” 


We want to see a record of that assurance. 
It ought to be presented to Parliament 
at the earliest possible time, so that we 
may be assured that there is no real 
foundation for alarm of this character, 
and that we should not damage ourselves 
and our interests in this country by these 
groundless attacks upon other nations, 
who, as far as we know, and as far as 
the Prime Minister tells us, are acting 
towards us in a_ perfectly friendly 
spirit. If that be so, we shall go 
on, in concert with them, in develop- 
ing the trade and the civilisation 
of the world. I believe that that is a 
much more worthy course for such an 
Empire as that to which we belong to 
adopt than the attempts to create 
jealousies, whether it be against the con- 
duct of Russia when there is no founda- 
tion for it, or whether it is against Ger- 
many when there is no occasion for enter- 
taining those opinions. For that reason I 
do hope the Government will be able to 
give us the same assurances the Prime 
Minister gave us on the first night of the 
Session—namely, that there is no real 
reason to believe that any real interests 
we have at heart are imperilled, and that 
there is no ground whatever for culti- 
vating this odious spirit of jealousy and 
hatred against nations with whom we 


ought to be friendly. 
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*THeE UNDER SECRETARY ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. Curzon, 
Lancashire, Southport): I quite agree 


with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition as to 
the tone which ought to animate 
the speeches on either side of the 


House in this Debate, and I shall en- 
deavour not to depart from that tone. I 
shall, I hope, also satisfy, at any rate to 
the best of my ability, the request for 
information that he has made. I do not 
know that this is precisely the most 
favourable moment to have a general dis- 
cussion on the Chinese question. Much 
of our proceedings, and some of our 
negotiations, at Pekin and elsewhere, are 
still incomplete, and it is, therefore, diffi- 
cult forme either to present a connected 
narrative of events to the House, or to 
give what the right hon. Gentleman 
has asked for—namely, a full statement 
of the policy of the Government. 
It is a sound rule, not merely of the 
Foreign Office, but I think of common 
sense also, that while a policy is still in 
course of development, and while nego- 
tiations are still proceeding, some con- 
siderable reserve should be maintained 





in public and Parliamentary  utter- 
ances as to what is _ happen- 
ing; and I am sure I shall not be 


held to be open to blame if in 
some respects I am not able to depart 
from that reserve. At the same time, 
I quite recognise the propriety of the 
request of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
I shall endeavour so far as is possible, 
within the limits open to me, to 
make a clear statement of what the views 
and action of the Government have been. 
Sir, I accept the contention which has 
underlain the whole of the speeches to 
which we have listened, namely that 
this country enjoys a preponderant in- 
terest in China. That, indeed, is one of 
the commonplaces of modern politics and 
history which it is needless either to 
demonstrate or to endorse. We were 
the first people to unlock the door of 
China to foreign trade; we were the 
first Power to survey her coasts ; we were 
the first to drive away pirates from her 
seas. We were the first to stud the 
whole line of her coasts with ports open 
not only to ourselves but to the com- 
merce of the whole world. We were the 
first people to send steamers up her 
waterways, to build railways for her, to 
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exploit her mines, and to carry for thou- 
sands of miles into the interior of the 
country the benefits of European manu- 


factures and comforts. And let it 
not be forg tten that we _ were 
the first Power to give to China 


the nucleus of a pure administration, at 
the same time that we added a great 
amount of annual revenue to her Trea- 
sury by instituting an Imperial Custom 
Service in that country. I think it may 
be truly said that so far as China is not 
at present an Eastern anachronism, but 
has within herself a vital, living force, it 
is in the main due to the initiative and 
action of this country. Well, Sir, all 
these circumstances, on which I need not 
further dwell, explain the preponderant 
interest and priority of claim which we 
have in that country. But may I here 
utter a word of caution! These circum- 
stances do not seem to me to constitute 
an exclusive interest in China. They do 
not justify us in regarding with jealousy 
or suspicion the action of any other com- 
petitors who are, perhaps, just as com- 
petent and as well equipped as ourselves, 
but who may have arrived somewhat lat ar 
on the scene. We may, perhaps, regard 
with pardonable compunction the en- 
croachment of these rivals upon a sphere 
of activity which was until recently almost 
entirely our own. But in so far as it isa 


legitimate and pacific encroachment we 
have no cause of complaint: and 1 


submit that we should, on the contrary, 
endeavour to gird our loins to 
meet the new condition of affairs and to 
retain in an age of competition what we 
won in an age of monopoly. Now, with 
regard to the speeches we have heard 
in this Debate. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Sheftield made a most im 
partial speech. If impartiality consists 
in distributing the blame equally _be- 
tween the two sides of the House, I 
never heard a less partisan speech ; 
but I doubt whether it would be 
in our power, or the power of any 
Government, whatever its intentions 
might be, to act up to the high level of 
the patriotism and courage of my hon. 
Friend. Sir, at the same time, the 
Government have no difficulty in accept- 
ing the Motion which has been placed 
on the Paper and moved by my hon. 
Friend. We agree with him that the 
integrity and independence of China are 
matters of intense solicitude to the 
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Government, as they must be to any 
British Government, and that they 
may be considered to be the car- 


dinal bases of our policy with reference 
to that country. Passages have been 
quoted this afternoon from writings of 
my own, and I was surprised to find that 
an hon. Gentleman of so much wit and 
originality as the hon Member for King’s 
Lynn, who sits behind me, should have 
devoted so much of his speech—and in 
my opinion the least dull portion of his 
speech—to extracts from writings, for 
which I should not have thought @ priori 


that he entertained so much _ re 
spect. Well, Sir, as has been 
pointed out, I am _ not one of 


those who have any very great belief in 
the inherent stability of the Chinese 
Government. Pressed as China is on 
every side, and incapacitated for suc- 
cessful resistance as she always hitherto 
has been by defects in her Government 
and institutions, I can well foresee that 
she is confronted in the future by even 
greater dangers than those which she has 
had to meet in the past. But, at any 


rate, our policy is and must be 
to prevent her disruption as long 
as we can, and to secure for her 
that fresh lease of life to which 


her immense and magnificent resources 
entitle her. We are, therefore, opposed 
to the alienation of any portion of 
Chinese territory, or to the sacrifice of 
any part of Chinese independence. That 
is a policy from which the Government 
have abstained, and which they have no 
desire to initiate. I can conceive, Sir, 
of circumstances arising in the future, 


circumstances gravely affecting, and, 
perhaps, seriously imperilling, our in- 


terests in China, which might tempt us, 
and even compel us, to depart from that 
attitude of reserve. But the seizure of 
Chinese territory, the alienation of 
Chinese territory, the usurpation of 
Chinese sovereignty, is not primarily any 
part of British policy; and that which 
we repudiate for ourselves. it is not likely 
that we should regard with a welcoming 
eye if attempted by others. With regard 





to the questions put to me by my hon. 
| Friend, he said he was disappointed that 
| I had not been able to give him, in reply 
|to more than one question, more infor- 
mation as to what was passing in Man- 
churia. But I assure my hon. Friend 
that we have given him the whole of the 
|information which is in our possession. 
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We have received no confirmation of the 
rumours to which he alluded, and I think 
he may rely upon it that our representa- 
tives in that part of the world are fully 
acquainted with their duty to send us 
all the reliable information they receive. 
The second point on which my _ hon. 
Friend asked questions was with regard 
to the Cassini Convention. He asked me 
whether that document was in force; 
but, according to our information, it has 
never existed. We have had, from the 
first time that questions were asked upon 
the subject in this House, the most em- 
phatic assurances from the Russian Go- 
vernment that there was no truth in the 
rumours of the existence of that Conven- 
tion. I pass from these smaller points to 
an endeavour to satisfy the request of my 
right hon. Friend. I propose to give the 
Committee a short but, I hope, a suc- 
cinct history of recent events. The 
whole of these events date in reality from 
the Chino-Japanese War of 1892. The 
whole face of the East was changed by 
the results of that war. It exercised 
a most profound and disturbing effect 
upon the balance of power, and upon the 
position and destinies of all the Powers 
who either are situated or have interests 
around the China Seas. Now, Sir, I am 
not going to be tempted to embark on a 
discussion of the question raised by the 
hon. Member for Sheftield, as to whether 
the late Government were or were not 
wise in taking up an attitude of abstention 
at the close of the war. I am so anxious 
to eliminate from what I have to say any- 
thing in the nature of Party dissent that 
I would prefer to put that question aside 
altogether. But I think there can be no 
doubt, and the Leader of the Opposition 
will not deny it, that the steps taken at 
that time by the Governments of Russia, 
Germany, and France in the interests of 
China have had an immense effect in 
that part of the world in increasing the 
interests and pretensions of those Powers 
and in establishing a lien on the grati- 
tude of China. Well, Sir, it was from the 
results of that war that recent events 
have arisen. A further instalment of the 
war indemnity was due to Japan at an 
early date, and it was the endeavour on 
the part of China to raise the money for 
that purpose that brought about the 
negotiations of which so much has been 
heard. With regard to the subject of the 


Loan, I think there has been some mis- 
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apprehension. We were asked to make 
a Loan. We did not, in the first place, 
offer to do it of our own accord. The 
initiative was taken, not by us, but by 
the Chinese Government, but when the 
request came to the Government from 
China the Government decided, not 
merely that they were better qualified to 
lend the money than any others, but that 
in the interests of commercial expansion, 
which we have always had in view, and 
in the interests of sound finance, the 
assistance was what might very properly 
be given. The Government offered to 
give assistance to China by means of a 
Loan of £16,000,000 on terms which, it 
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cannot be denied, were of the most 
generous kind. We asked in return 


certain advantages which were not of a 
selfish or exclusive nature. On the con- 
trary, the advantages we asked for were 
specially chosen so as not to offend the 
susceptibilities or clash with the interests 
of any foreign Powers ; but they were of 
a character to benefit the trade, 
and interest, not only of China 
herself, but of all countries, as 
well as our own. Nevertheless, these 
efforts on our part did not prevent 
suspicion from being aroused, or agencies 
being set in operation which proved 
inimical to the granting of the Loan in 
its original form. The Chinese Govern- 
ment withdrew their original request, and 
I should imagine that no one in this 
House, not even my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Sheffield, would argue that we 
ought to have forced our money down 
the throat of China at the butt, as it were, 
of the ramrod. Of course, these negotia- 
tions and the conditions attached to them 
lapsed, or rather passed into another 
eroove. But we received from the 
Chinese Government an assurance that 
the Loan, which they ceased to ask from 
us, should not be invited from another 
jovernment ; and negotiations, which I 
have heard this afternoon have been 
carried to a successful issue, have been 
proceeding in the interval for raising a 
Loan through the ordinary channels, by 
ineans of certain very influential banks. 
Moreover, the Chinese Government, 
further influenced by considerations which 
have been placed before them by the 
British Minister in the discussions at 
Pekin, intimated their desire to make 
certain concessions which should be 
beneficial, not merely to British 
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trade and British influence, but equally 
so to all foreign trade and _ in- 
fluence. I am a _ little surprised 


that the hon. Member for King’s Lynn, in 
his survey of the situation, made no 
allusion whatever to these concessions, 
which have been published in this country 
and read out in this House, and which, I 
think, are a very material factor in the 
consideration of the whole question. 


Now, it is not necessary for me 
to repeat at length what I have 
already said on previous occasions, 
but may I briefly recapitulate the 


advantages which have been secured? In 
the first place, the opening of internal 
navigation on all rivers in China to 
British steamers from the middle of the 
ensuing summer, which means that we 
shall be able to take British merchandise 
in British ships, not merely to the ports 


recognised by Treaty, but to every 
riverside town and _ station in the 
whole of the interior of China. 


Secondly, there is the provision upon 
which I think the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition put a rather 
forced interpretation—an interpretation 
certainly which the Government do not 
endorse—as to the non-alienation of terri- 
tory in the Yang-tse region to any other 
Powers. Why was that stipulation asked 
for? The Yang-tse Valley is, as every- 
body knows, that part of China. the com- 
mercial development of which has been 
peculiarly the work of the merchants and 
financiers of this country. It is the main 
and natural outlet for British commerce 
in China, and, moreover, it is worth re- 
membering that the Hinterland—if I may 
use the term—of the Yang-tse Valley 
is contiguous with the upper regions ot 
our own territory in Burmah, and it is 
the ambition of many in this country 
that at some future date, if not, at any 
rate, at the present time, there shall be 
railway connection between the two. The 
third provision was the assurance that 
the office of Inspector General shall con- 
tinue to be held by an Englishman—per- 
haps I should say a Briton—so long as 
British trade is in the ascendant in China. 
Sir, this, I think, may be regarded as a 
tribute not merely to the predominance 
of British trade, but to the character and 
services of that eminent man, Sir Robert 
Hart ; and when I mention that, accord- 
ing to the statistics of. the Imperial 
Customs in China for the year 
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1897, Great Britain carries 82 per 
cent. of the total trade in China 


that passes under a foreign flag, and 
pays 76 per cent. of the dues and duties 
collected upon that trade, it must be 
obvious to the House that if we ever 
forfeit that predominance it will he 
entirely owing to our own fault. The 
fourth assurance was the opening of a 
port in Hu-nan in two years’ time. It may 
be asked, Why should there be a delay 
in this?) The reason is very simple. 
The delay is due to the fanaticism and 
the notoriously turbulent character of the 
population of that province, into which 
Europeans can hardly be said to have 
penetrated, but which, I believe, is re- 
garded as a vast field of potential wealth 
in the future. Well, Sir, these, briefly 
summarised, are the four concessions 
made by the Chinese Government. I 
venture to say that they are considerable 
and valuable concessions. They have 
been secured without any financial risk 
or obligation on the part of this country, 
and I think we are entitled to regard 
them both as a tribute to the friendli- 
ness of the Chinese Government and to the 
ability of the British Minister at Pekin. 
When Sir Claude Macdonald was ap- 
pointed, there were some of my hon. 
Friends on this side of the House who 
doubted the wisdom of that appointment, 
and somewhat severely criticised it in 
the House. I think those of my hon. 
Friends who took that line will now ad- 
mit that a more vigorous and capable 
representative we have rarely if ever had 
at Pekin ; and that the application of his 
independent and resolute personality to 
the time-honoured mechanism of Chinese 
diplomacy has, I venture to say, been 
attended with most beneficial results. 
Sir, I pass now to the other events which 
have been happening in China. The 
first of these was the action of Germany, 
who, in reparation for an outrage inflicted 
upon some of her missionaries, acquired 
a long lease of the port Kiaou Chau, and 
declared their intention to make that 
a free port. I may say, Sir, that in 
addition to that assurance the Ger- 
man Government have given repeated 
assurances to Her Majesty’s Government 
that they have no desire to disturb the 
integrity or to shake the peace of China, 
or in any way to conflict with the in- 
terests and susceptibilities of Great 
Britain. 
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*Sm W. HARCOURT: May I ask 
whether the correspondence which shows 
these facts will be presented to Parlia- 
ment ! 

*Mr. CURZON: That is a question 
which I answered on behalf of the Secre- 
tary of State this afternoon. He hopes 
to lay the correspondence at a later 
date, and, of course, he will endeavour 
to include that to which the right hon. 
Gentleman refers. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: You will excuse 
me. I can quite understand that 
if there are further negotiations 
going on which are the subject of this 
particular matter, there might be some 
difficulty in publishing the correspon- 
dence. But I gather that what is before 
Parliament is concluded, and, therefore, 
we could have these papers. For in- 
stance, if satisfactory assurances have 
been given by Russia and by Germany on 
this point, why should we not have the 
papers ! 

*Mr. CURZON: Of course, I cannot 
speak for the Secretary of State, but I 
will represent to him what the right hon. 
Gentleman has said, and I have little 
doubt that, when the papers are laid— 
and that will be as soon as possible— 
communications on this matter will be 
included. The next point is the action 
and attitude of Russia; and on _ this 
point what happened was as follows: A 
discussion having arisen upon the desire 
of Russia to possess an ice-free outlet for 
her commerce on the seas in the far 
East—a desire with the legitimacy of 
which sympathy has been frequently ex- 
pressed in this country—an assurance 
was voluntarily given by Russia that any 
such port would be open, subject to the 
same conditions as regards shipping and 
commerce, as those which prevail in 
other open ports on the Chinese coast. 
Now, Sir, a slight controversy has arisen 
as to the exact nature of these assur- 
ances, which have, more than once this 
afternoon, been described as ambiguous 
and vague. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: No; 
this is the first time we have had that 
assurance. 

*Mr. CURZON : Well, the misapprehen- 
sion, if any, arose from a doubt as to 
whether the Russian Ambassador, in re- 
presenting the views of his Government, 
had, in the first place, spoken of an open 
port. or a free port. The Russian Go- 
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vernment have not precluded them- 
selves from declaring in the future that 
the port shall be a free port, but their 
present assurance is that such a port 
shall, in any case, be an open port. The 
difference between the two is this: A 
free port is one like Hong-Kong, at which 
no tariff whatever is imposed on com- 
merce. An open port is a Treaty port, 
like all other ports on the Chinese coast, 
in which the tariffs are assimilated, and 
in which no higher dues can be exacted 
from British or foreign commerce than can 
be exacted from anyone else coming 
to the Treaty ports. I hope I have made 
these points clear. This is the triple 
series of events that has taken place in 
China—first the negotiations for the 
Loan, which has now taken a different 
form from that originally contemplated ; 
secondly, the action of Germany, result- 
ing in the assurance that Kiao Chau 
shall be a free port; and, thirdly, the 
assurance of Russia as to the constitution 
of an open port. Sir, the principles 
which have underlain the policy of the 
Government in each of these cases have 
been the same, and they are the prin- 
ciples which have been more 
than once stated by my right 
hon. Friend the Leader of the 
House—outside these walls. The first 
is that to which I have alluded—the mair- 
tenance of the integrity and the inde- 
pendence of China. The second is the 
preservation of our Treaty rights; and 
here, once again, there seems to be 
much dispute as to what those Treaty 
rights are. There are three Articles in 
the Treaty of Tien-tsin of 1858 which 
must be borne in mind. The first is 
Article 24, by which it is agreed that 
British subjects shall pay on all merchan- 
dise the duties prescribed by the Tariff, 
but in no case shall they be called upon 
to pay other or higher duties than are re- 
quired from other foreign nations. The 
next Article, 52, provides that British 
ships of war, coming for no hostile pur- 
pose, shall be at liberty to visit all ports 
within the dominions of the Emperor of 
China, and shall receive every facility for 
obtaining provisions and water, and for 
the making of repairs. The third is 
Article 54, which confers what is com- 
monly known as most favoured nation 
rights. It is as follows— 

“Tt is hereby expressly stipulated that the 
British Government and its subjects will be 
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allowed free and equal participation in ail 
privileges, immunities, and advantages that 
may have been, or may be hereafter, granted 
by the Emperor of China to the Government or 
subjects of any other nation.” 

These three Articles are the main charter 
of our position in China, and we cannot 
consent—and I do not think any Brit- 
ish Government would consent—either 
to their abandonment or _ infraction. 


*Str W. HARCOURT: Have they been 
threatened ! 


*Mr. CURZON: I think I have 
answered that question. The fact that 
they may not actually have beer 


threatened or infringed already does not 
dispense the Government from exercising 
vigilance as to what may happen in the 
future. These Articles give the Govern- 
ment the right to oppose any exclusive 
privileges or special tariffs that may be 
sought for by others. They estabiish, 


in fact, equality of treatment and 
opportunity as the principal _ basis 
of our relations—I might almost 


say, the principal basis of international 
law—in reference to China. Sir, the 
third principle of our policy is that of 
free commerce. Our belief is that the 
integrity of China, which we are asked 
by this Motion to safeguard, is most 
likely to be secured by throwing open 
China to the interests and intercourse of 
the whole world, and not, so to speak, 
by closing her into separate water-tight 
comnartments, each bearing a separate 
label or appellation of its own. The 
more Powers, and the more civilised 
Powers, that you interest in China, the 
more likely you are to be able to sustain 
her integrity and welfare. The conces- 
sions which were originally asked for, 
and those which have been granted to 
Her Majesty’s Government, have been 
animated by this spirit, and they will be 
interpreted in that sense. I should like 
to say that I hope in the remarks I have 
made I have said nothing at all 
divergent from the spirit in which I was 
invited to approach this question by the 
Leader of the Opposition. I would add 
that the Government frankly acknow- 
ledge the generous and loyal support 
which upon this question they have re- 
ceived from right hon. and hon. Members 
opposite, both on the platform and in 
both Houses of Parliament, since the Ses- 
sion began. The confidence and that 
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support, of course, place a great respon- 
sibility on the shoulders of the Govern- 
ment, but they also, I think, may give 
us some confidence in believing that in 
pursuing the policy which I have en- 
deavoured to sketch in outline the 
Government are not acting merely as the 
nominees of a Parliamentary majority, 
but as the trustees of the entire nation. 


of Judges. 


The Resolution was then agreed to. 


THE RETIREMENT OF JUDGES. 
*Sirrk EDWIN LAWRENCE (Cornwall, 
Truro): Mr. Speaker, in rising to move— 

“That in the opinion of the House it is for 
the interest of the public, with regard to the 
due administration of justice, that in all future 
appointments of judges a limit of age shall be 
fixed for their compulsory retirement, and that 
it is desirable that the Government should 
forthwith, by legislation or otherwise, provide 
for this object ” 

I desire to say that nothing that 
I say shall in any sense be regarded 
as an attack upon a particular judge. 
My Motion is entirely a general Motion 
on a matter of general principle. In al- 
most every Department there is now a 
fixed time limit at which officials are 
obliged to retire while they are still in 
the full vigour of their powers, and surely 
it is not right that a man should remain 
at his post as a judge when age has come 
upon him and lessened his powers; 
therefore, Sir, I desire that some time 
limit shall be fixed for the retirement oi 
judges. Both in history and in fiction 
it has been shown that when a man 
is to retire at his own discretion, when 
he has lost his discretion he has not sufti- 
cient left to retire. There was a time, 
not so very long ago, when the members 
of the British Bench thought that the 
reputation of the Bench was suffering 
from the senile infirmities of one of their 
number, and they deputed a young judge 
to wait upon the old judge, to inform 
him that the Bench thought the time 
had come when he should retire. The 
old judge—a man of great power—looked 
at the younger judge, and, raising his 
eyebrows, said, “ Have my brethren sent 
you to tell me this!” and the young 
judge left the room quicker than he had 
entered it. If this has been the case in 
fiction and in history, is it not reasonable 
to ask that the wisdom of the Legislature 
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shall do as it has done for every other 
office—viz., fix the time when the judge 
shall retire when age comes upon him? 
Well, Sir, I have no desire to fix a short 
period, but let us fix some period. When 
I was a student at the Bar in 1866 there 
was a grave scandal, because at that time 
there was a judge 92 years of age still 
sitting on the Bench. There was in the 
House of Lords considerable discussion on 
the question. But, Sir, 10 years before 
that—in 1856—in this House there was 
a discussion on the same subject, and 
the same judge’s name was mentioned, 
when he was a young man of 82. Still, 
notwithstanding this discussion, this 
young man of 82 remained 10 years 
longer on the Bench, until he was a judge 
of 92, and even then there was the 
greatest difficulty to persuade him to 
retire. If this has been the case in times 
past, it is not impossible that it may 
happen again; and we all know that in 
a very large number’ of cases 
delays take place in Court because 
a judge is absent suffering from old age. 
I was told by a member of the Bar that 
quite recently a case lasted five days, 
which, if the Judge had been five years 
younger, would not have lasted two days. 
Another well-known member of the Bar 
told me that he tried to interest the 
Judge in a case he had in hand, when the 
Judge, in the most solemn tones, replied : 
“Do you think I am going to take the 
trouble to understand all these details? 
No, Sir; I shall send the case for arbi- 
tration.” It was sent for arbitration, but 
the result was not satisfactory. There 
was an appeal, and the Judges said the 
case ought to have been tried before a 
jury. They ordered it to go before a 
jury, but by that time, £10,000 had been 
lost to the clients in litigation, and the 
case was no nearer than at first. I am 
sure we are all proud of our Judges ; they 
are entirely independent of the Crown and 
the people, and it is only by an Act of Par- 
liament that a Judge can be removed. 
I do not wish, for a moment, that any 
Judge should deem that any hon. Member 
of this House is desirous of compelling 
him to retire, but what I feel is that 
there should be a limit of age fixed for 
their compulsory retirement, and that by 
no means should they be allowed to ex- 
ceed that age limit. The moment you 
give to the Prime Minister power to extend 
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the time limit, you render the Judge sub- 
servient to the Prime Minister. I want 
the Judges to retire while they are in 
the fullest vigour. We cannot allow a 
Judge to carry on the judicial business of 
this country after he has lost the full 
vigour of his powers. The country is 
realising that fact in nearly every other 
office. Our Generals and our Admirals, 
and others occupying the highest posi- 
tions in this country, retire at an age 
limit; it is only with regard to the 
Judges on the Bench that no such limit 
is fixed. The Judges can retire at dis- 
cretion, and when they have lost that dis- 
cretion they have not discretion enough 
to retire. That has been our experience 
with reference to the Judges in the past, 
and I think it will be agreed that there 
are, at the present moment, a number of 
Judges on the Bench who have certainly 
passed the ordinary limit at which a man 
retains his full powers. While an old 
man may be able, for a limited time, to 
do as well as a young man—I myself 
could walk five miles against any young 
man, yet I could not walk 50 miles—it 
is impossible for an old man to continue 
persistent and constant labour in any 
direction for an extended period of time. 
From a Judge is demanded great mental 
and physical labour. Cases frequently 
extend over many days, and I assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that it is 
not within the possibilities of age to re- 
tain the power of persistent and con- 
tinuous attention. I do not wish that 
any words of mine should force any Judge 
at present on the Bench to retire, 
but—{ An unsuccessful attempt was here 
made to count out the House.|—As IT was 
endeavouring to point out to the House, 
it is impossible that men can retain their 
full powers after they have passed a cer- 
tain age. It is the opinion of a large 
wajority of the members of the Bar, and 
it is an opinion frequently expressed in 
the public Press, that the lattitude al- 
lewed to Judges, of retiring at their own 
discretion, is a lattitude which has been 
ereatly abused in the past, and that the 
time has now come when this lattitude 
should be curtailed, and an age limit 
fixed for the compulsory retirement of 
Judges. It is not advisable, as I have 
already pointed out, that this time limit 
should be variable at the option of any 
Minister of the Crown, or of any body of 
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Ministers. The time of the retirement 
of a Judge, in order that he shall re- 
main absolutely independent, should be 
certain, without the possibility of exten- 
sion. Otherwise, if it were within the 
power of a Minister of the Crown to ex- 
tend the time, a Judge might be open 
to the charge of playing up to that Min- 
ister in order to obtain his approval, and 
secure the desired extension. There is 
one Judge, the Lord Chancellor, whose 
office is not permanent, and who retains 
his office at the pleasure of the Prime 
Minister ; that is to say, if the Prime 
Minister demands the retirement of the 
Lord Chancellor he can enforce it. There- 
fore, no time limit would apply to the 
Lord Chancellor any more than to a 
Prime Minister. But, in the appoint- 
ment of all other Judges, an age limit 
such as I have mentioned should be fixed 
for retirement. I am glad my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has just entered the House. It has been 
said that the Government will refuse to 
carry out the proposal contained in my 
Motion, because of the additiunal cost of 
pensions which will fall on the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I contend that the 
enormous cost of litigation, caused in a 
large measure by the fact that the Judges 
are too old to carry on their work, is of 
far more importance to the country 
than any number of pensions which 
might fall on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in carrying out my 
proposal. At this moment there is a 
fund of £60,000,000 sterling, called the 
Suitors’ Fund. This fund has been al- 
ready utilised to build the Law Courts, 
and I do not think the poor suitors, if 
they could rise from their graves, would 
at all object to a portion of their money 
being spent in pensioning off judges after 
their mental and bodily powers begin to 
show signs of deterioration. I feel that 
the time has come when there should be 
applied to judges, and to all other public 
‘officials, the same law as is applied to 
the Commander-in-Chief of our Army. 
Not so very long ago a great Commander- 
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in-Chief was forced to retire, having at- 
tained the age limit, and that being so, I 
do not think it is asking too much when 
I ask this House to say that in all future 
appointments of judges there shall be a 
time limit fixed for their retirement. I 
now move the Motion standing in my 
name. 

There being no seconder, the Motion 
fell to the ground. 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS. 

Sir ROBERT REID (Dumfriesshire) : 
Mr. Speaker, I rise to call attention to 
the financial relations of Scotland with 
other parts of the United Kingdom, and 
to move— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire and revort whether the interests of the 
inhabitants of Scotland are inequitably affected 
vnder the present arrangement of Imperial tax- 
ation and expenditure; and, if so, to report 
what remedies are practicable.” 

I am extremely sorry that a question of 
such importance as this should be brought 
forward in so thin a House, and at this 
time of the evening. The situation 
affords another illustration of the manner 
in which Scotch business is neglected by 
this House. I would postpone the ques- 
tion to a more auspicious occasion—an 
occasion more convenient to Members 
—most willingly, if it were not absolutely 
impossible for us to obtain any other day 
this year, such is the plethora of business 
which this House has to discharge. I 
have no desire to unduly dwell on that 
aspect of the subject, and I will now try 
and place the grounds of my Motion as 
shortly as possible before the House. In 
the first place, I want to say that the 
proposal I am making, is in substance a 
proposal that has been made twice by a 
Conservative Government within the last 
seven or eight years. In 1890 a Select 
Committee was appointed to consider, 
among other things, putting it shortly, 
(1) the contribution to revenue by Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland respectively ; 


(2) the amount paid under recent legis- 
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lation to local authorities in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland respectively ; and 
(3) how far the financial relations of 
those different parts of the United King- 
dom are equitable, having regard to the 
resources and population of the ‘three 
countries. I want to observe that I 
have not given the exact words, but I 
have given most accurately the sub- 
stance of the proposals of the Govern- 
ment in 1890. The Select Committee 
only held one meeting, and no work was 
done. But it is important to remember 
that this Committee was appointed by 
a Conservative Government, and_ its 
appointment proves that in 1890 the 
Government of the day thought an in- 
quiry necessary. At that time a great 
deal of money was being distributed to 
local authorities in different parts of the 
United Kingdom out of Imperial funds, 
and it was considered—and, I think, 
rightly considered—by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of that day that that dis- 
tribution required investigation as to 
the relative claims of different parts of 
the United Kingdom. The reappoint. 
ment of that Committee was in vain 
sought both from Irish quarters and 
Scotch quarters—it should have been 
sought also from English quarters. Lord 
Salisbury’s Government and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government refused to reappoint 
the Committee. In 1894 a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed instead, in con- 
nection with the Home Rule Bill. It 
was not appointed to consider the whole 
subject, but only to investigate the finan- 
cial relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland. They were not to inquire into 
the financial relations between England, 
Scotland and Ireland, as had been 
the case when the Select Committee 
was appointed in 1890. That hap- 
pened in 1890. In that way Scot- 
land was taken out of any considera- 
tion in the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission which followed the appointment 
in 1894. The result of that is a very 
valuable Report by the Royal Commis- 
sioners with regard to the financial rela- 
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tions of Ireland. Sir, I have nothing 
whatever to do with that. I do not in- 
tend to enter upon elaborate figures and, 
indeed, the reasonings and figures con- 
tained in the various Reports is extremely 
elaborate, but in 1897 upon being pressed 
as the Government were with the conse- 
quences of the Reports made by that 
Royal Commission, upon being urged by 
the Irish Members to do justice in 
financial matters of Ireland, the Govern- 
ment declined to accept as conclusive 
the Reports of the Lords Commissioners ; 
and last year a promise was given that 
a Royal Commission should again be 
appointed, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in one of his speeches said 
that the case of Scotland would come 
before that Royal Commission separately, 
as well as the case of Ireland and the 
case of England, and that if it appeared 
that any injustice was being done that 
that injustice would be rectified. That 
is all one can ask; and I say myself, 
without any hesitation, that we Scotch- 
men, as far as I know, have no desire to- 
anticipate, no desire to dogmatise on 
figures. All we want is to have fair 
inquiries made. If you will appoint 
honourable men to make those inquiries, 
we shall be perfectly satisfied at the fair 
results at which they arrive. I do not 
believe there is the smallest desire to. 
pay one farthing less than our proper 
contribution towards the British Ex- 
chequer in support of the Imperial out- 
lay, of which we have our share. We donot 
for one moment wish to escape any legiti- 
mate claim. There was a promise given in 
1897 that that Royal Commission should 
be appointed, but it has not yet been. 
appointed. The other day, when a ques- 
tion was asked upon it, the First Lord 
of the Treasury explained that difficulties: 
had arisen partly from the Irish Benches. 
It is quite natural, but I understand the- 
hon. Gentlemen from Ireland do not wish. 
to have re-opened the question which 
they think has been settled in their 
favour by the Report of the Commission: 
of 1894, but also the right hon. Gentle-- 
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man said that the blame attached to the 
right hon. Gentlemen sitting on those 


Front Benches. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir MicuazL Hicks Beacn, 
Bristol, W.): No; what my right hon. 
Friend said was that the same view was 
taken by right hon. Gentlemen sitting 
in that part of the House. 


Sir ROBERT REID: Sir, they applied 
to serve on the new Royal Commission. 
I understand that the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the view taken was that 
the Irish side of the question should not 
be opened again. I did not understand, 
and I think it would be a very great in- 
justice to my right hon. Friends to say 
that they wish to keep back anything 
derogatory to the case of Scotland. I 
believe that would be a great injustice 
to my right hon. Friends, and, as they 
are not all of them here, I think it my 
duty to make that protest. I sympathise 
most heartily with the Irish, because I 
think they are overtaxed; that is a 
matter of omission, but I protest against 
the Scotch case being sacrificed. I think 
I am entitled to say that this matter 
ought to be brought forward on its 
merits. Having stated so much, I think 
I have made good this ground—that the 
present Government were of opinion in 
1890, and again in 1897, that the case 
of Scotland was one that demanded in- 


quiry. That is all I, on this Motion, 
affirm. I only wish now to give a few 


figures which, by the necessity of the 
case, must be tentative. I will not trouble 
you with any great number of figures ; 
I only wish to indicate the figures which, 
I think, incontestably show that there is 
a financial grievance on the part of Scot- 
land. 
dogmatise, because I know how intricate 
the subject is, and because I have read 
the Reports, and, to my sorrow, the evi- 
dence that was given before the Irish 
Commission, and it is very difficult to be 
absolutely accurate with regard to almost 
any figure within a small margin; but 


Sir R. Reid. 


I do not wish, as I have said, to 
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one can be substantially accurate, and 
you can obtain substantial results I have 
no doubt whatever. I believe substantial 
results will show that a real injustice is 
being done to the inhabitants of Scot- 
land. Without that these 
matters are to be commented upon the 


assuming 


principle of recognising a separate entity, 


in the first place I wish to ascer- 
tain what is the relative taxable 
amount of Scotland in comparison 


with England. I leave Ireland out of 
the case, because it would only complicate 
matters. I think the right hon. Gentle 
man will not dispute, when he hears 
a few figures of my case, that Ireland is 
not left out of my calculation for the pur- 
pose of “cooking” figures. What is the 
result, as regards Scotland, roughly made 
in figures! Roundly speaking, I believe 
it can be shown that Scotland bears the 
relation to England that 1 does to 9}. 
The population, at the time I am taking 
my figures, 1893 and 1894—the figures in 
the report of the Royal Commission— 
was, roughly, 1 in Scotland and 9} in 
Eneland. I could show that there is un- 
fairness will 
adopt the temporary method which has 
been used by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Blackfriars—namely, omit the 
non-taxed revenue, which, of course, ob- 
viously is not taxation at all. It might 
be done otherwise, but it seems to me 


in this taxation. I not 


that the following is the simplest way if 
you omit the direct taxation ; also, be- 
cause they fall upon persons according to 
their means. They fall upon a man in 
Scotland in the same way as upon a man 
in England, whether it be death duty or 
an infant tax, and I look really at the 
substance of the thing—namely, taxation 
of commodities. With regard to this the 
round figures are, Scotland 53 millions, 
while England pays 34 millions—that is 
to say, Scotland pays far in excess of her 
share. If you adopt the basis of taxable 
capacity, her proper share should be 
about 3? millions. If you compare her 
share with that of England—England pays 
34 millions—Scotland ought to pay 33 
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nillions ; so upon this solid basis we pay 
12 millions beyond what we ought to do 
in the way of revenue. Let me apply 
another method, so as to apply per head 
of population. If one looks at the taxa- 
tion by commodities one finds that Eng- 
land pays per head gross 22s. and .48— 
roughly speaking, 23s.—and Scotland 
pays, in round figures, 27s.—that is to 
say, Scotland pays 4s. more per head than 
England ; and then, whatever view you 
take of taxable capacity, unless you sup- 
pose what is absurd, that Scotland is 
richer than England, you overtax Scot- 
land. per head of taxation. upon this 
article of “commodity.” Take another 
example, one which includes local expen- 
diture ; but before going into that. may 
I say one word about the last figures I 
have quoted! I am quite aware that 
there must be some adjustment in these 
ficures, because all the spirits which pay 
in Scotland are not necessarily, I trust, 
consumed in Scotland, and I am quite 
aware that some adjustment has to be 
made in respect of matters of that kind ; 
but I say, if you make any allowance 
which is fair upon that it will still leave 
upon subsequent commodities a much 
greater amount in Scotland that it does 
in England. Now, I come to the last 
will inflict the 
As I said before, my desire is 
If I did, I 
might occupy an indefinite space of time 
and lead to confused ideas upon the sub- 
ject. I take another test, from the Par- 
liamentary Reports of 1894, which shows 


figures which I 


House. 


not to labour these figures. 


upon 


the total revenue as contributed by the 
different parts of the United Kingdom. 
It shows a local expenditure, as paid by 
the Government, in the three parts of the 
kingdom, and then the balance gives how 
much each country contributes as net 
contribution to the Imperial expenditure. 
Now, Sir, passing the unhappy case of 
Ireland, which does not contribute so 
much as in England by something less 


than 2,000,000 sterling, England con- 
tributes, net, about 52,014,000 and 
Scotland contributes about 6,650,000. 


I am taking round figures. Now, if this 
were in the proportion of the taxable 
capacity of 1 to 9.2, or 9}, Scotland would 


4) 
pay something like 1,000,000 less. The 
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fact is, upon this test also Scotland 
is found to pay 1,000,000 more 
than she ought to pay in_ the 
nature of contribution to the Im- 


perial expenditure. Now, Sir, I have 
endeavoured to show—and I pause there 
—I have endeavoured to show that not 
only by applying the principle of entity, 
but also by dealing with the contribution 
per head of population, and in regard to 
commodities, I have endeavoured to show, 
and I think I have done so, that there is 


too much contributed by Scotland ; 
and I must add that the balance, 
when it comes into the Exchequer, 


and is used for Imperial purposes, is so 
spent as to leave Scotland paying a very 
large sum of money for which she gets 
no return. To a certain extent that must 
be so, because the capital of the United 
Kingdom will, of course, always remain 
in England, but at the same time there is 
thrown upon the resources of Scotland 
(large as I am glad to think those re- 
sources have been) about a million 
pounds on the Army Reserve forces in 
Scotland, and about a million on the 
Navy, and that leaves a balance of which 
much must have been spent in England. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I have dealt shortly 
with this Measure, and I say 
expressly why I have dealt shortly with 


want to 


it. It will be possible, as I have said, 
to enormously increase the number of 
figures and that I have 
endeavoured to place before the House, 
but my object is to get a Committee, and 
it would be a waste of the time of the 
House to labour this matter unduly. My 
for the pur- 
matters. I 
ask no more than that, but I desire to 
peint out, if you are doing as you are 
doing, giving £770,000 this year to Ire- 
land (I am not making any complaint 
of that at this moment at all, if you 
are doing that, the case of Scotland is 
infinitely stronger than the case of Ire- 
land. The Irish receive a very large sum 
in excess of their £4,000,000 of expendi- 
ture in that country, whereas we in Scot- 
land not only pay a larger sum than we 


calculations 


cbject is to get a Committee 
pose of inquiring into these 


think we ought to do, but we receive 
less than what we think is our legiti- 
mate share in return. Now, I will only 
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say one word in regard to the nature of 
the remedies, because I think that is a 
matter which ought to be inquired into 
by the Commission. I believe myself 
that the case of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland is practically identical. I believe 
myself that no such remedy is to be 
found by treating this inequality on the 
basis of entities at all. I believe it is 
equally true, and if I was the Member 
for Wiltshire or some other part of Eng- 
land, I could get up a case for that part 
if I were able to obtain a separate return 
for those counties as in Scotland. I 
believe I could then get up and make 
just as good a case in regard to Wilt- 
shire or Dorsetshire, and I say I have no 
more desire that the Exchequer should be 
burdened to relieve Scotland than I have 
that the Exchequer should be burdened 
to relieve any inequalities there are in 
Wiltshire or Dorsetshire. I believe that 
is not a proper position to take up, but 
I believe the cause of all the inequality 
lies in this—that the incidence of taxa- 
tion in this country is such that it falls 
with greater severity upon poor people 
than upon rich; and if you once take 
that as the ground of your remedy, if 
you inquire into the evil and its conse- 
quences and its remedies. in that spirit, 
it may be, I think it will be, possible, 
at all events it will do a great deal more 
than is done at present for the purpose 
of remedying that which is a common 
injustice to all parts of the United King- 
dom. Sir, the reason why Scotland con- 
tributes more in proportion to her tax- 
able capacity than England. is because 
(although I am glad to say the difference 
is diminishing year by year, and I hope 
will soon be abolished, possibly it may be 
said that Scotland is not so rich as Eng- 
land) England, on the whole, is 
richer. There are more poor people in 
Scotland, although I do not think very 
much poorer, and the consequence is that 
the burden of taxation upon the system 
which is at present applied. comes more 
severely upon Scotland than it does upon 
England. That is one thing of which 
we complain, but I believe the complaint 
is common to all the poorer districts in 
England as well as Scotland. Another 
complaint which I think is separate to 
Scotland is the outlay, the expenditure, 
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is less in Scotland than in England. 
Upon this I think the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will admit that the Scotch 
Members are not unreasonable in what 
they ask. I think it has been pointed 
out, with justice and fairness, that there 
are a considerable number of cases in 
which the salaries paid and_ the 
wages paid in Scotland, and _ s0 
forth, are improper in comparison 
with similar salaries and the same 
payments that are made in England, 
That is only a small part, I agree. The 
great part is that you do not give us any 
return, as much as you ought to do. It 
comes to this, that when taxation is paid 
by individuals the remedy must be ap- 
plied to individuals in the same way as 
taxation applies. That, I think, can be 
established ; I do not think there is any 
real doubt about it. At all events, I 
ask the House and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to be kind enough, if it is 
proper, to make some criticism upon 
what I have said; and to bear it in mind 
I have not endeavoured to put before the 
House an exhaustive case, because I do 
not think the patience of the House 
would endure it. It is an ‘enormously 
long subject, though I do not think it is 
in its main outlines a difficult subject. I 
have endeavoured to put forward two or 
three salient principles showing the in- 
equality which Scotland suffers under. 
Both in 1890 and 1897 there have been 
promises given by the Government that 
this matter should be inquired into. I 
do think we are entitled to have this 
question fairly considered and inquired 
into by a Select Committee. It would he 
a very gratifying conclusion if the 
Government assent to the appointment 
of such a Select Committee which would 
investigate the matter and do justice to 
the case. 


Mr. A. BIRRELL (Fife, W.), seconded 
the Motion. 

Notice taken that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present— 


House adjourned at 8.25. 





Sir R. Reid. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, 2nd March 1898. 


Mr. SPEAKER 


Twelve of the clock. 


took the Chair at 


Member. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


NORWICH ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS. 

Report (1st March) from the Select 
Committee on Standing Orders read ; 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Harry Bullard, Mr. Samuel Hoare, and 
Mr. Broadhurst. 


indicates revision by the 


Speech 


of a 


TAFF VALE RAILWAY. 

Report (1st March) from the Select 
Committee on Standing Orders read; 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Alfred Thomas, Mr. Maclean, and Major 
Wyndham-Quin. 


at the commencement 


WIGAN CORPORATION WATER. 

Report (1st March) from the Select 
Committee on Standing Orders read; 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Francis Powell, Lord Balcarres, and 
Colonel Blundell. 


Sei 


Asterish 


An 


PETITIONS. 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 

Against State regulations from Liver-; 
pool, Bootle (2) and Leeds (3); to zie 
upon the Table. 


VOL. LIV. 


[FOURTH SERIES. ] 
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FOOD ADULTERATION. 


From Leicester, for alteration of Law ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


JURY SYSTEM. 


From Norwood, for alteration of Law ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
From Edinburgh, in favour; to lie 
upon the Table. 


RAILWAY PASSENGER DUTY 
Petition from Travelling Tax Abolition 
Committee, for inquiry by a Select Com- 
mittee ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 
Petitions in favour from Witheridge, 


Leytonstone, Bradford, Morton, Bovey : 
Woodchurch, ( 


Tracey, Billingborough, 
Hawkhurst, High Halden, Tenterden, 


Biddenden, Ashford, and Ripon; to lie 
upon the Table. 


RETURNS AND REPORTS 
PRESENTED. 





ARMY (MILITARY SAVINGS BANKS). 


Paper (presented Ist March) to be 
printed (No. 92.) 


TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SERVICE IN 
GLASGOW. 


Copy presented of Report addressed to 
the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury by Andrew Jameson, Esquire, 
Q.C., Sheriff of Perthshire, Commissioner “4 
appointed to inquire into the Telephone 
Exchange Service in Glasgow, together 
with the Copy of Minutes of Evidence 
(by Command); to lie upon tke Table. 
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CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1898-9 (VOTE ON 
ACCOUNT). 

Estimate presented showing the several 
Services for which a Vote on Account 5s 
required for the year ending the 31st 
March 1899 (by Command); Referred 
to the Committee of Supply, and to be 
printed. (No. 91.) 


ARMY (RECRUITING). 

Copy presented of Annual Report of 
the Inspector General of Recruiting for 
1897 (by Command); to lie upon the 
Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (INDEX). 

Copy presented of Index to Reports of 
Her Majesty’s Diplomatic and Consular 
Representatives Abroad on Trade and 
Subjects of General Interest (with Ap- 
pendix) 1896 and 1897 (by Command) 
(Commercial, No. 1, 1898); to lie upon 
the Table. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


BENEFICES BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


*Tuz Hon. ALFRED LYTTELTON 
(Warwick and Leamington): Before I 
say a word about this Bill I desire, for 
my own part and on behalf of those who 
act with me in this matter, to express 
our warm gratitude to the Government 
for having promised in the Queen’s 
Speech a Measure dealing with Church 
patronage. More than that I will not 
say in reference to the action of the 
Government, in relation to which, of 
course, I have no information. Sir, of 
course I have no warrant or title to any 
prominent position in connection with 
this Bill. I enter upon the labours of 
others—the labours conspicuous and un- 
stinted of this House in Grand Committee 
in 1896, and the labours of many dis- 
tinguished individuals, none of whom 
have given more energetic, more 
courageous, and more able support than 
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my noble Friend the Member for Roches- 
ter. Sir, none the less I am glad to use 
the opportunity which the good fortune 
of the ballot has afforded me to forward 
this cause, for I keenly sympathise with 
the desire of an ancient and historic body 
to purge itself from admitted abuses, and 
because I believe, in the second 
place, that the fulfilment of the 
desire will be not merely to give heart 
and encouragement to many of the best 
and worthiest men in this country, but 
that it also will do much indirectly, but 
still substantially, to promote the well- 
being of thousands of our poorer fellow 
countrymen. Sir, this may seem to some 
to be the language of exaggeration, but 
I believe it not to be so, because, to 
thousands, at any rate of the rural popu- 
lation, to thousands of villagers, the idea 
of religion and the idea of morality is 
largely influenced and moulded by the 
character of the parson of the parish in 
which they are born, where they live and 
where they die. The parson of the 
parish is associated in the memories of 
his parishioners with many of the 
elemental incidents of their lives; 
with their childhood, with their mar- 
riages, with the rearing of their 
children, and with the last rites of their 
departed. He is the natural organiser 
of charities, he is frequently the chair- 
man of the school board, or the man- 
ager—the principal manager—of the 
voluntary school. He has the oppor- 
tunity of being the arbiter and concilia- 
tor in the disputes of his parishioners, 
and finally has often much to do as pro- 
moter and director of those recreations 
and amusements which do so much to 
harmonise village life. Sir, I make no 
excuse for saying that I am sure that in 
the views of gentlemen who are opposite 
as well as on this side of the House, that 
one of the worst things for the commu- 
nity is a bad parson and one of the best 
things is a good one. Now, the object of 
this Bill is to minimise the chances a 
community has of having a bad parson 
appointed, and to increase the chances of 
having a good one; and that object is 
sought to be attained by this Bill in the 
form of an amendment—and it is 
not a large amendment—of the 
law of patronage, which is destined 
to prevent the evasion of cen- 
In the second place it 


its 


tral principle. 
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increases the right of the parishioners 
to check unfit persons who are nominated 
as pastors over them, and to slightly 
extend and strengthen the powers of the 
bishop, subject to safeguards, to refuse 
the presentation of unfit persons; and, 
lastly, if an unfit person has passed the 
two barriers which are proposed by this 
Bill, then to slightly increase the power 
of the bishop, subject to the safeguards 
of the Bill, to enable him to get rid of a 
parson who has proved himself to be in- 
adequate and unfit for the duties which 
he has been appointed to fulfil. Now, 
Sir, the Bill assumes the existence of the 
old system of private patronage, and, as 
an almost necessary corollary of that, the 
right of transfer from time to time of 
such patronage. I would say no more 
about that than this, that in my humble 
judgment no practical substitute has 
been proposed for private patronage ; 
that it at least ensures the circulation of 
patronage and it ensures that representa- 
tion of varied opinion and that close touch 
of the laity with the Church, which most 
of us regard as one of the great elements 
of its strength. Now, Sir, the Bill 
further assumes as a fundamental basis 
of its provisions, that the rights of 
ecclesiastical patronage are property, but 
are subject to the obligation in exercising 
them to appoint fit persons. Sir, I 
might if this were an assembly of mem- 
bers of my own profession, give some in- 
teresting accounts—interesting to them 
but not to others—of what I call the 
central doctrine of the law of patronage. 
But if I may be permitted the in- 
dulgence of the House—there are one 
or two present who belong to the 
fraternity—I may mention what I 
think is a very interesting point. 
It is this: so repugnant to the common 
law of England is the idea of the sale 
of a cure of souls that it required a 
Statute in the reign of Edward the First 
to enable a successful plaintiff in an action 
of quare im pedit to recover damages. I ad- 
mit that is a technical point which I 
asked the indulgence of the House upon 
as interesting to members of my profes- 
sion. It is enough to insist upon the 
principle which I have ventured to assert 
by mentioning what are the exist- 
ing powers of the bishop to refuse 
presentation. He is entitled to re- 
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fuse to present or institute a presentee 
on the ground of age, on the ground of 
learning, and on the ground of behaviour. 
This by way of further illustration of the 
principle which I have noted. It is, of 
course, familiar to the House that no 
sale of next presentation is permissible 
when the benefice is vacant, that no sale of 
next presentation is permissible to a par- 
son. There is some authority in the 
Common Law, at any rate, for this pro- 
position that the purchase of an advow- 
son or the right of patronage, when it is 
the stated intention of the purchaser to 
appoint a particular individual, is invalid. 
Now, Sir, to put it for a moment into the 
atmosphere of another profession—it I 
may do so—because ingenious devices 
have so obscured this matter that I 
think it is made plainer for a moment if 
we turn by way of illustration to another 
profession. Supposing one of the great 
Corporations—take the Corporation of 
London. Suppose they had a judicial 
patronage, and they had the.right to ap- 
point to a very high judicial position in 
the Court of London. No one would dis- 
pute that when that judicial position was 
vacant, that to put it up for sale would 
be a gross abuse of their position. On 
the other hand, I do not think it would 
be said that in the event of the Corpora- 
tion considering that it was expedient to 
transfer the right of patronage which 
they had to this office to another body, 
even if that transfer was made for a 
valuable consideration, that they would 
be otherwise than in their rights in doing 
so. Well, that appears to me to show, 
with the instances which I have given 
from the existing law, that there does 
exist, and exist most emphatically, and 
beyond doubt, the principle which. I ven- 
ture to assert—it has been asserted in 
other language, and it has been stated 
by many great authorities—that the 
right of patronage is a right subject to a 
trust. For myself, I prefer keeping away 
from legal language which has every sig- 
nification, and I prefer putting it in my 
own way, and it is this: that the right is 
subject to the obligation of the patron to 
appoint a fit person. Now, Sir, the most 
prominent evasion’ of this central prin- 
ciple has been found to have taken place 
by an experience of which such weighty 
evidence has been given upon former 
occasions to this House that I will not 
trouble the House with instances of it. 
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But the most prominent evasions have 
been found by experience to have taken 
place in reference to the sale of next 
presentations, with what is practically 
“immediate possession guaranteed,” a 
thing which a mere glance at the columns 
of the newspapers shows takes place very 
frequently now. Secondly, the sale of 
advowsons immediately after a patron, 
who is also the incumbent, has resigned 
his office: thirdly, secret transfers ; 
fourthly, presentations immediately after 
transfers ; fifthly, not genuine transfers ; 
and lastly, presentations which may be 
called self presentations, that is presenta- 
tions to himself by the wife of a man, or 
by the trustee of a man. Now, the re- 
commendations which this Bill proposes 
—I am dealing with the patronage part 
of the scheme—the recommendations 
which this Bill proposes are in substance 
and in popular language, to abolish the 
sale of next presentations altogether. 
In the next place, to make 
lutely void, the transfer of rights of 
patronage, if they are made after one 
year from the institution of an incum- 
bent. And, perhaps, as that may not be 
quite palpable in the mischief at which 
it strikes, let me mention this illustra- 
tion. A patron, who is also an incum- 
bent of a parish, presents, or enters into 
a bargain, in point of fact to sell what 
is really the cure of souls. The way 
in which it is done is by making an 


abso- 


arrangement whereby he resigns the 
living and presents a nominee, and 
within a few weeks conveys’ the 


whole advowson to him, so that in sub- 


stance that is the mischief which the 
law has always aimed at. In the 


next place, the secrecy of transfers—by 


which many a mischief has been for- 
warded—is remedied by this Bill, 
by avoiding any transfer of which 


due notice has not been given in the 
Diocesan Register. Then auction sales 
of rights of patronage are prohibited 
absolutely, and in respect of these four 
matters transfers are made absolutely 
void. The right of presenting again. re- 
mains with the transferor, so that the 
mischief of imposing an unsuitable per- 
eon upon the parish is dealt with, 
and the right of property is at any rate 
infringed as little as possibly may be. Sir, 
there is another clause still in reference to 
patronage, dealing with cases where the 
bishop is to use his discretion to refuse 
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institution. One is the converse of the 
case I have just mentioned. The bishop 
is entitled to refuse institution to a clerk 
who has been presented within twelve 
months of the transfer, and that, as the 
House will easily see, will prevent the 
sale of advowsons when the incumbent is 
in a dying condition, or the sale of the 
advowson with a secret trust by a patron- 
incumbent to resign shortly after selling 
it. It may be said that the limitation 
of twelve months is not wholly adequate 
to secure the object we have in view, but 
it is found in experience that those who 
are entering into corrupt bargains have 
so little trust in each other that a time 
like twelve months is very apt to break 
up the bargain, and dissuades people en- 
tering into them. The next remedy we 
propose as to patronage is when the pur- 
chase is seen to be not a genuine 
out and out purchase—where it is 
seen that there is a reservation of ths 
consideration money, or part of the con- 
sideration money in the hands of the pur- 
chaser, or where there is a covenant to 
pay interest until possession is acquired. 
The bishop in such cases has a discre 
tion refuse ioush 
these cases are where the purchaser has 
bargained for immediate possession, and 
when he has taken the opportunity to 
safecuard himself when that of which he 


to institution. Obviously 


has contracted to get immediate pos 
session has been delayed for a 
short time. Lastly, as to patron- 


age, there is the abolition of the present 
ability of a person who has bought tie 
advowson to present himself to it by the 
not very circuitous method of a presenta- 
tion by his wife or trustee, which prac- 
tically enables him to present himself with 
it. Now, Sir, stopping here for a moment, 
with reference to these remedies I humbly 
submit to the House that they are in no 
sense revolutionary. They assert no new 
principle. They are founded upon the 
principle which legislation, ever since the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, has definitely 
asserted to be the principle of patronage 
law ; they merely seek to block the holes 
through which the evaders of the 
law creep, and my contention is that 
they merely improve and render more 
efficient the machinery by which the prin- 
ciple of the law is enforced. In answer to 
those who have treated these proposals 
unfavourably, I would ask honour- 
able Members to consider the case of a 
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just tax imposed upon a nation, upon 
a community, but which persons by in- 
genious conveyancing and legal devices, 
or ingenious manipulation of accounts, 
have proved themselves clever enough to 
evade. Sir, to strengthen the machinery 
of the law by which that tax is collected 
from such people is not to assert a new 
principle, neither is it to confiscate 
existing property. It is merely to ren- 
der more efficient and more capable of its 
object the machinery which has proved 
ineffective. I thank the House for hav- 
ing granted me their attention as regards 
this subject. With regard to the first 
part of the Bill—and it is by far the most 
dificult part—in having occupied some 
time in dealing with that subject I 
make no apology to the House, because 
I think it is impossible to make even 
intelligible the principles of the Measure 
which we have the honour to submit to 
the House without at least occupying 
that amount of time. But I promise to 
be more brief in relation to the subse- 
quent propositions of the Bill, which, 
though some Members may object to 
them, are of less complexity. The second 
object cf this Bill is to strengthen and 
extend the powers of the bishop to re- 
fuse institution to unfit persons. A 
power is given in the first place to 
the laity, to the parishioners of the parish 
to have their voice, by way of protest, 
against the selection of an unfit person, 
a power which I think every member of 
this House will recognise as valuable, and 
also recognise as a matter of great im- 
portance. In the second place, the 
powers of the bishop, which I have 
already ventured to tell the House exist, 
and have existed for many generations, 
to refuse presentation on the ground of 
age, learning, and behaviour, these are 
now extended to misconduct and neglect 
of duty in ecclesiastical offices; to evil 
life, which is also protected by another 
Act; to the causing of scandal by mis- 
conduct; scandal arising out of the con- 
duct of the parson in question; and 
lastly, for existing pecuniary embarrass- 
ment. Sir, this was a phrase which last 
year provoked some discussion, some 
happy individuals professing themselves 
wholly unable to understand or appre- 
ciate what pecuniary embarrassment 
meant. I am afraid my own experience 
permits me to speak with understanding 
on this subject, but the experience of 
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other people may be more fortunate. Be 
that as it may, I do not think it will be 
denied that to impose a parson upon a 
parish who is burdened with debt, who 
has his mind subject to that worry and 
care, to subject the parish to his minis- 
tration is a breach of common 
sense. Sir, the jurisdiction of the 
bishop to refuse presentations must 
be, of course, after due inquiry, and 
I anticipate the other objection which 
was made last year, that that inquiry 
ought to be with lawyers and counsel on 
both sides and cross-examination of wit- 
nesses, and all the machinery of the law. 
Sir, that is not the intention of the pro- 
moters of this Bill. The first inquiry 
should be an inquiry of a judicial 
character, but have, in the words of a 
great judge, the substantial elements of 
natural justice, which have been defined 
to be by full notice of the charge, full 
hearing of the person accused, and 
a fair decision unbiassed by any other 
motive. Now, Sir, it has been said that 
this is an aggression and an attempt to 
extend what is called sacerdotalism, but 
I venture to think that it has prece- 
dents in other arenas in England where 
it cannot, by the most extreme persons, 
be deemed that  sacerdotalism has 
any influence. The Medical College re- 
move from the register, after due in- 
quiry, precisely of the kind I have 
described, the name of any practi- 
tioner who is guilty of infamous 
conduct. The solicitors of England—I 
admit that there is here a more formal 
procedure—have the power to re- 
commend the removal of a solicitor 
from the rolls. In my own profes- 
sion the Benchers of an Inn have power, 
without any legal authority beyond what 
I have mentioned, both to refuse to eall 
a man, and also to disbar him when he is 
called. And I claim, therefore, that there 
is, at any rate in the three great pro- 
fessions I have mentioned, ample prece- 
dent for an inquiry such as this. In re- 
gard to the cases I have mentioned as to 
age, learning, and behaviour, power al- 
ready exists in the bishop; therefore, I 
think it is an abuse of language to say 
that it has not got the precedents, while 
in connection with it the idea. of 
sacerdotalism is too ridiculous to mention. 
So much for the inquiry. That. inquity 
is also subject to a Court of Appeal, which 
consists of a Judge of the High Court 
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sitting with the Archbishop, and which 
is so far from a sacerdotal tribunal that 
the Judge of the High Court or Court of 
Appeal is to have absolute jurisdic- 
tion of finding all the facts which 
are brought before him. Sir, I pass, 
therefore, from that to the last topic. 
There is a power proposed by this Bill 
which slightly extends existing powers, 
that when a commission, consisting f 
four laymen and three ecclesiastics, have 
found that an incumbent has by his own 
fault proved himself inadequate to fitly 
perform the duties of his office, there is 
power for the bishop to adopt the report 
of the commission which has sat, and 
prevent him from the use of his office. 
And there are provisions consequential 
upon this for the payment of curates, who 
are put in charge, for the sequestration 
of henefices, and a few other conse- 
quential matters, with which I need not 
trouble the House on the Second Read- 
ing. The power of the bishop is also 
subject to the Court of Appeal, whose 
functions I have briefly described to the 
House; that is these three provisions, 
the provision in regard to patronage with 
which I have already dealt, which merely 
extends and improves the machinery by 
which the central principle at the basis 
of the law of patronage exists; in the 
second place, the extension—the slight 
extension—of the powers of the bishop 
to refuse institution, and the empower- 
ing of the parishioners to take active 
measures for their own protection. There 
are, lastly, the safeguards of appeal. If 
it is found that a person, by his own 
fault, is inadequate to discharge the 
duties of the benefice, there is this power 
to enable the bishop to remove him. 
From all these provisions I think the 
House will see that it is the intention of 
the promoters—and I think by the 
terminology of the Bill this is quite clear 
—to exclude from the jurisdiction 
of the bishop matters which are 
matters of opinion, or which are matters 
upon which different opinions—and, 
naturally, different opinions—widely 
obtain within the sphere of the diocese. 
Sir, may I venture, in concluding, to im- 
press upon the House, with all the 
earnestness that I can, that it is im- 
portant, deeply important, that some 
action ‘should in this Session be 
taken in this matter. Sir, _ it 
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can hardly be conceived that a more 
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favourable moment will ever arise. 
The vast majority in this House are sup- 
porters, and warm and cordial supporters, 
of the Established Church. They are in 
turn supported by the members of the 
Church all over the country with equal 
cordiality. Sir, our opponents and 
honourable Gentlemen who differ from 
us in this matter, our opponents who con- 
scientiously dislike the principle of estab- 
lishments, and who desire to do everythin » 
that they can legitimately to relieve the 
country of them, they will recognise, I 
think, if they face substantial facts, that 
in any view the Established Church 
must be for many years with us. And 
if that be so I will not insult anybody by 
supposing that they think that this great 
fabric, which has stood so many shocks, 
is likely to be shaken by the scandalous 


reason that its opponents refuse the 
reforms which it desires. I do 
not think there is a Member of this 


House who stands upon that unworthy 
platform. But it is to be said, I think 
I may say, with the profoundest respect 
to the House, that the credit of the 
House is, to a certain extent, concerned 
when a Measure like this proceeds 
from within a body like the Church of 
England, which is earnestly, even pas- 
sionately, desirous of purging itself from 
admitted abuses. It would not be to 
the credit of the House of Commons if 
it refused, under the circumstances I 
have stated, to pass a Measure which, in 
my humble judgment, is supported by 
good sense and vy rational enthusiasm. 
I beg to move— 


“That the Bill be now read a Second time.” 


*Mr. C. B. McLAREN (Leicester, 
Bosworth) Sir, in opposing the 


Second Reading of this Bill, it is not 
to be supposed that I hold a brief for 
the Church Association, or for any body 
of Protestant persons, or for the Libera- 
tion Society, apart from, or with 
any desire to throw doubt upon the high 
principles of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site who has brought in this Measure. I 
think we must all feel that, apart from the 
principle and details of the Bill, the hon. 
Members who have banded themselves 
together, Session after Session, in order to 
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promote what, in their view, is an im- 
portant reform of the Church, have 
shown an example which everybody must 
admire. I do not join, for a moment, in 
the chorus of abuse which has been 
showered upon them in _ certain 
quarters—high places of the Church of 
England itself ; but I oppose the Bill on 
what I may call general national grounds, 
because it appears to me that, while it 
attacks certain evils in the Church which 
we, perhaps, are supposed to admit 
exist, it does so in a very imperfect and 
inadequate manner, and it creates other 
evils, which are, in my opinion, contrary 
to the Protestant history of this country, 
and, at the same time, it does not do 
away radically with the evils of Church 


patronage, with which my hon. and 
learned Friend has dealt. Of course, 
everybody knows that the system of 


patronage in the Church of England is 
peculiar to this country. It is far from 
an ideal system. It is thoroughly illogi- 
cal, but I hold that it has worked well 
for the people of England for the last 
250 years. While we have seen the 
Church in other countries controlled by 
bishops and high ecclesiastical persons, 
or by Ministers of State; while we 
have seen the Church in other countries 
subjected to every kind of  revolu- 
tionary attack; while we have seen 
it losing its influence over the vast 
majority of the grown-up men, we have 
found the Church of England, whether 
for good or evil, has weathered all these 
storms, and is to-day, perhaps, more 
powerful, in a religious sense, than the 
Church of England has ever been before. 
If that isso, then, surely the present sys- 
tem is not altogether a bad one. It 
brought the Church of England out of 
the hands of Laud and Strafford, men 
who, I think, were the political ancestors 
of the hon. Gentlemen opposite who are 
known in this House as the Clerical 
Party. They were the predecessors of 
those hon. Gentlemen in their desire to 
wrest the government of the Church of 
England from the congregations and 
from the worshippers and hand it over 
to the worst form of Episcopal domina- 
tion. Fortunately for the Church, it was 
taken cut of their hands by means which 
were, perhaps, violent, but none the less 
efficacious, and through the dark days of 
the last century the Church survived, with 
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its fox-hunting parsons and its two-bottie 
men—men who were, perhaps, not a 
credit, from our point of view, to their 
sacred calling, but men who, at all 
events by their habits, possessed the sym- 
pathy of their flock to a remarkable de- 
gree. At all events, they were the sort of 
type that suited that century ; and when 
the religious revival produced by Method- 
ism took place, the parson had the sense 
to fall, to some extent, into line with 
that revival, and the patron of the 
living had the sense to look out a 
man who was, to some __ extent, 
in touch with the religious tendencies 
of the day. Therefore I am quite certain 
that we as candid men in this House 
can see that the present system has ful- 
filled its illogical work well for the 
Church of England. There is a great 
deal to be said in favour of the parson 
who believes in muscular Christianity, 
who is a good cricketer, who knows how 
to pull his parish together in all ques- 
tions excepting theological questions ; 
those he left very properly to Convoca- 
tion of the Church of England and to 
the Dissenting communities who, to a 
large extent, administer spiritual con- 
solation to the poor in the towns and 
rural parishes. But the parson, un- 
doubtedly, is a power in the parish, In 
a kind of way he is some relation to the 
Squire, or some friend. He and the 
Squire are looked up to socially by the 
people of the parish, and, on the whole, he 
{fs a success. Where do we find these 
terrible evils upon which this Bill is 
founded? Where do we find these unfit 
men who are said to be presented to 
livings? Ido not know any. Of course, 
now and then we meet with an unfortu- 
nate specimen of the parson who may 
have gone wrong; but, in the main, I do 
believe that a very wise and proper judg- 
ment is exercised by patrons of livings, 
because when a man lives among his 
tenants and neighbours, he naturally 
looks out for a religious man and for & 
common-sense man, and takes care not 
to offend the proper susceptibilities of 
the people. I submit that unless hon. 
Members having charge of this Bill can 
make out a real case for practical reform 
of admitted grievances the House ought 
not to entertain a Measure of this im- 
portance, based on purely sacerdotal con- 
siderations. I notice it is very much 
more restricted in its provisions 
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than the Hill that came before us 


in 1896, which was read a second time 
and considered by a Committee. At all 
events, it is a very different Bill, because 
a large number of the provisions which 
were objected to in that Bill are omitted 
in this; and I have no doubt that after 
this Bill has passed through the same 
ordeal, and has been relegated to the 
limbo of Measures that are not proceeded 
with, we shall have another Bill before us 
next year. Again, we have the promise 
of a Measure from the Government, and 
I noticed in a report of what happened 
at Convocation last month, that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury—I think it was he 
—alluded to this Bill, damned it with 
faint praise, and relied entirely upon 
what the Government are going to do for 
his hope of Church reform. [I think we 
ought to, at any rate, hear what the 
Government proposals are before taking 
up a reform such as this Bill embodies. 
I look at the Church papers, and I see 
that they do not talk much about this 
Bill, and one would have thought that 
if the Bill was going to meet such a 
terrible want in the Church, the 
papers would be full of articles, sounding 
the trumpet and beating the drum, in 
order to bring their forces together, and 
then, by petition, get it passed in some 
Parliamentary form or other. But it 
appears to have excited no notice what- 
ever, as far as I can judge, from the 
Ecclesiastical Press. There is, however, a 
strong feeling amongst the country in- 
cumbents upon the Bill. I have had. and 
expect. we all have had,a deluge of circu- 
lars upon the subject, and it is quite clear 
that unless the House has some mode of 
knowing what is the general feeling of 
the Church upon this subject, it ought to 
be very cautious how it interferes with 
questions so difficult and so mixed up with 
the Church. as this difficult question of 
Church patronage. I noticed in the 
Guardian this week a letter written 
by someone in favour of the Bill, and I 
also noticed in the Guardian a letter 
strongly opposing the Bill. The latter 
gentleman—a rector—called it a hypo- 
critical and factious Measure. I do not 
know what that means, but it is perfectly 
clear, from the strong language which 
made up the greater part of his letter, 
that the Bill is giving great offence in- 
deed in quarters in which, I have no 
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doubt, we ought to expect it would be 
well received. Now, Sir, turning to the 
three principal clauses of the Bill, which 
my hon. and learned Friend discussed, I 
want to call the attention of the House 
to this fact—that while this Bill destroys 
all sales of advowsons—it does so without 
giving any compensation at all to the 
owners of advowsons. That is an absolutely 
revolutionary proposal to be made in 
this House. I have seen a good many 
Bills passed in this House for taking 
away private rights; I have read of a 
great many more, but I never knew this 
House, in any questions involving the 
forfeiture of proprietary rights, refuse to 
give compensation of an ample character 
to those who are deprived of those rights, 
and I am the more surprised to find the 
names of the gentlemen on the back of 
this Bill joining in a Jacobinical attack 
upon the rights of private property. 
Hon. Members may laugh, but that only 
shows with how little seriousness they 
regard this Bill. But are they prepared 
to adhere to this new principle of con- 
fiscation without compensation! Are 
they prepared to carry out that principle 
logically in dealing with the property of 
the Church! Are we, when the day for 
Disestablishment comes, to accept this 
principle and say, when the endowments 
are taken away from the Church, nobody 
is to have any compensation whatever? 
I do not think that my hon. Friends 
opposite would desire that that principle 
should be applied in dealing with 
the question of Church property. 
Why, then, should they seek by 
this simple, and at the same _ time 
irritating Measure, to assert a principle 
which seems to be based on this theory: 
that because it is property taken away 
from the patron of a living he should 
have no compensation, that because he 
is patron of a living he is a man without 
merits and without deserts, and his pro- 
perty should therefore be taken away 
from him. I venture to say, that a 
more extraordinary principle was never 
embodied in any Bill before Parliament. 
I cannot help feeling that there is a 
great deal to be said for Sub-section B 
in the first clause, to the effect that after 
the passing of this Act no sales shall 
take place by public auction. Why could 
not the Bill go a step further, and say 
that no sale shall take place at all! 
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What is the difference between a sale by 
public auction and a sale by private 
treaty! The only difference is that in 
the one case the public get to know about 
it, and the newspapers write disagree- 
able articles about it, while in the other 
case the transaction which is branded as 
nefarious has to be carried out in some 
lawyer's office. It seems to me, therefore, 
that the Bill is rather like a whited 
sepulchre, it is like only cleaning the out- 
side of the platter, and I cannot help 
thinking that the hon. Member opposite 
would have done much better if they 
really believed in their own principles, 
had they put this clause on higher 
erounds, and not endeavoured, as they 
have done, to conceal the act which they 
deplore, instead of preventing it alto- 
gether. I notice there is nothing in the 
Bill which relates to the exchange of 
livings, so that under the cloak of an 
exchange of livings the very objects that | 
this Bill intended to prevent would be 
defeated. This was a subject which was 
most fully discussed in convocation this 
year, and I should like to see something 
in the Bill showing how the promoters 
of it proposed to deal with that scandal 
of the Church. I come now to Sub- 
section 2 of Clause 3, and that is, after 
all, the clause which the clergy object 
to most— 


“Where the bishop, after holding an n- 
quiry, is satisfied that a presentee is untitted 
for discharging the duties attaching to the cure 
of souls of the benefice to which he has been 
presented, on the ground of age or infirmity, 
existing pecuniary embarrassment, misconduct, 
or neglect of duty in a previous benefice, or 
ecclesiastical office, evil life, or having by his 
conduct caused grave scandal or evil report 
concerning his moral conduct since his ordina- 
tion, the bishop may refuse to institute the 
presentee to the benefice.” 


I ask the House to observe on what 
grounds the bishop may interfere with 
the rights of the holder of the advowson. 
He may object that the presentee is unfit 
on the grounds of age, although, as my 
hon. and learned Friend tells us, that is 
already provided for by Statute. He may 
object on the grounds of “existing 
pecuniary embarrassments” ; but I would 
ask, does the presentee propose to pro- 
duce a balance sheet. with which he has 
to satisfy the bishop, or the bishop’s 
chaplain, that he is in a sound financial 
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position, that he has paid all his debts, 
and is able to meet all demands that are 
likely to be made upon him? If that is 
not so, I do not see what meaning that 
clause has. Then there is ‘“ misconduct, 
or the neglect of duty in a previous bene- 
fice,’ which are grounds for disqualifica- 
tion. That phrase does not mean an evil 
life, or scandal, because that is altogether 
an independent ground of objection. I 
ask hon. Members in charge of this 
Bill to state clearly what they mean to 
cover by these words “misconduct or 
neglect of duty in a previous benefice.” 
We all know very well that the Church 
of England is divided into two very 
hostile camps, and what is a right act on 
the part of a low Churchman stinks in 
the nostrils of his ritualistic brother, and 
there are many high Church clergymen 
who for their conduct in dealing with 
matters of ritual, which cannot be said 
to be theological differences, would be 
looked upon by a low Church bishop as 
quite undesirable persons to be inducted, 
and might possibly be considered fit per- 
sons to censure under this Bill. This Bill 
puts, by words of the most vague charac- 
ter, not only the living, but the career, 
the whole future of every clergyman in 
the hands of his bishop, and before the 
House sanctions anything of that kind, 
surely some means ought to be devised so 
that we may know what is the opinion 
of the clergy and the laity of the Church 
on this question. Happily, this House 
has sole jurisdiction in this matter, but I 
am quite certain that if this clause were 
put in any criminal Bill, dealing with the 
ordinary Englishman, it would never be 
passed by the House in its present form 
and I hope it will not be the case with the 
clergy, who are the last persons to be 
subjected to such arbitrary treatment. 
We have already the Clergy Discipline 
Act, which I should have thought would 
have sufficed to deal with cases where a 
man is unfit for his office. Take for 
instance the operation of this clause with 
regard to the hunting parson, who, in 


following that pursuit, perhaps, rather 


neglects his parochial work. Is that a 
neglect of duty? Suppose the parson 
cycles a good deal. It has been discussed 
in France a good deal whether a priest 
should be allowed to cycle—and that is 
a subject which might perfectly well be 
taken up by the bishops of this country. 
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Suppose a man goes racing, is that to 
disqualify him? No doubt many bishops 
would think it a very serious offence. 
Take the case of theatre going. In 
Cardinal Manning’s time he had a strong 
objection to theatre going, and he would 
not allow any of his clergy in this 
country to attend a theatre, and I know 
many Catholic priests who told me that, 
although they believed in theatres, they 
could never go to one in this country, 
although they always went to them in 
Paris or Bru sels. The theory of episco- 
pal influence and domination which is 
held by the Catholic Church of this 
country is the theory of a large section of 
the English Church. They desire to 
leave the bishop paramount in all mat- 
ters of ecclesiastical discipline, and so far 
from the cases I have quoted being im- 
possible cases, I undertake to say that 
if the high Church party had the upper 
hand they would place the recreation of 
the clergy entirely in the hands of their 
ecclesiastical superiors, and _ therefore 
these matters are all very serious matters 
and merit our earnest and serious con- 
sideration. Then I come to Clause 4, 
which is an important clause in this Bill 
and by which the bish is to have power 
to turn a man out of his living. 


*Mr. LYTTELTON: Through his own 
fault. 


*Mr. McLAREN: Yes, through his 
own fault, but that is merely begging 
the question. The question is whether 
itis a man’s own fault at all, and therefore 
that is where I complain that the parson 
is not safeguarded by the provisions of 
this Bill. Whenever the incumbent fails 
“adequately to discharge his duties,” it 
will be lawful for a sort of inquisition to 
be appointed to sit upon this unfortunate 
incumbent. I will not trouble the House 
with details ashowthe incumbent is to 
be appointed, but it really is an inquisi- 
tion pure and simple, and although it 
will not be able to call in the “Civil arm” 
yet it places the incumbent’s character 
and his ecclesiastical position entirely at 
the mercy of this Bishop’s Court. The 
Commissioners are all to be ecclesiastics, 
with the exception of two solicitors, or 
barristers, or justices of the peace—the 
composition of the inquisition is men- 
Mr. McLaren. 
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tioned in the latter part of the clause— 
and they are entitled to sit upon this 
alleged delinquent, and if they report 
that he is guilty the punishment is really 
a most terrible one. In looking through 
the Bill I find that these are the penalties 
which attach to a man who is found 
guilty of neglect of duty, and we know 
what that phrase means in eyes of cer- 
tain ecclesiastics. He may be suspended 
from office, turned out of his residence, 
and the parsonage can be let, or handed 
over to the curate for his residence ; but 
notwithstanding that the inhibited in- 
cumbent is to be liable for all delapida- 
tions during the curate’s tenancy of the 
parsonage, and in addition to that the 
living may be sequestrated that the in- 
cumbent may be charged with the cost. 
Assuming for a moment the full gravity 
of his offences, there is nothing in the 
Bill which enables the bishop to turn 
the incumbent out of his benefice, 
although he may load him with all these 
penalties which seem to be so grievous 
under the circumstances. Surely when 
the meanest of Her Majesty’s subjects 
has the right to be tried by a jury, the 
clergyman has a similar right when his 
punishment, if found guilty, is the de- 
privation of his position and character in 
life. Surely a jury of twelve Englishmen 
is as good as the six Commissioners 
named in Clause 4. It is at any rate 
good enough in the case of a railway 
company which neglects its duty by run- 
ning over a passenger or committing 
any other offence, and I venture to say 
that if this Bill were passed, making the 
inquiry to be held by a judge of the High 
Court and a jury there would be much 
less objection to it. I, at all events, 
object to ecclesiastical domination of 
every kind, whether by laymen or par- 
sons, and I oppose the Bill strongly on 
these grounds. The rest of the Bill is 
more or less machinery for carrying out 
this unfortunate clause. I cannot help 
feeling that when you look at the clause 
with regard to the Rules, then we are 
within measurable distance of a great 
injustice. By Clause 12, the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Lord Chief Justice of En:- 
land may frame the Rules. The clause 
does not say they “shall” frame them, 
but they “may” frame Rules, and the 
whole of the machinery for carrying out 
this Bill, and its drastic provisions is left 
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in the hands of this body of func- 
tionaries, who “ may” perform the duties 
with which they are entrusted. There 
seems to be no power to entitle an 
attacked incumbent to be heard. I do 
not know whether that was intended or 
not, but it seems to me that, as far as I 
can read the Bill, there is a distinct omis- 
sion as compared with the Bill of 1896. 
There is no provision for hearing the in- 
cumbent himself. 


*Mr. LYTTELTON: That right is 
in similar investigations to those men- 
tioned in the Bill. 


*Mr. McLAREN: I accept that view 
of my hon. and learned Friend. No 
doubt it would probably be the case, but 
at the same time the omission of that 
safeguard is very remarkable, and I do 
not think we can have too many pro- 
visions for protecting the rights of the 
individual attacked. This Bill is put for- 
ward to a large extent as a Measure for 
the protection of the parishioners—a Bill 
to protect the rights of members of the 
Church of England who desire to have 
their services administered in a decent 
and proper manner. If that is so, why 
net call into your confidence or your 
councils the parishioners themselves? 
Why do you relegate everything to your 
Bishop and to these ecclesiastical people ! 
Surely, in these days of democratic re- 
form, where you have long ago put the 
power into the hands of inhabitants of 
parishes and districts—surely you may 
entrust them with, at all events, a par- 
tial interest, a small share of the manage- 
ment of their own ecclesiastical interests. 
I should be glad to see a wider power 
placed in the hands of the parishioners 
themselves. If an incumbent is unfit for 
his parochial duties, who is more fit to 
judge him than his own flock, who are 
the living witnesses of his faults and 
neglects? In every branch of life those 
who are directly affected have a remedy. 
The Dissenting communities manage their 
own affairs. They are a large mass of 
people who do not belong to the Church 
of England. They have their own eccle- 
siastical Courts, but they are popular, 
and they do not want Bishops and Chan- 
cellors to manage and direct their pro- 
ceedings. They can remove the unfit 
parson and appoint a fit one in his stead. 
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Why cannot you repose in the wealthy, 
educated, and middle classes, the great 
bulk of whom belong to the Church of 
England, the same powers that are re- 
posed by Dissennitg bodies in men in a 
similar position of life? You have a 
very striking example of the success of 
that system in Scotland to-day. The 
Scottish system of patronage was nearly 
as bad as that which is objected to here, 
and under a Conservative Government 
a Bill was passed abolishing _ it. 
So far as I know, there has been no 
abuse of the system, and if the Scotch 
are able to look after their own spiritual 
welfare by democratic methods, what is 
there in the nature of Englishmen that 
they should not be able to do the same 
thing? I say it is very much more con- 
sistent with the traditions of the Church 
of England that the parishioners should 
have a voice in the appointment and re- 
moval of their own parsons, than that 
the whole matter should be placed in 
the hands of the Bishops. I have quoted 
the proceedings of Convocation several 
times to-day, and I will quote them 
once more. At a meeting last month a 
proposal was brought up to appoint 
parochial Church Councils, to assist the 
parsons to administer the general affairs 
of the Church. Surely, that is a scheme 
which might be brought into this Bill, 
and we might deal with this great ques- 
tion on some such basis as that. If there 
is anything at all in the idea of paro- 
chial Church Councils for parochial 
matters, surely, they ought to be good 
enough to deal with the appointment or 
dismissal of the parson. The reform of 
Church government has been taken up 
in some way by Convocation, which 
has passed a resolution of a most de.w0- 
cratic character in favour of putting 
Church matters in the hands of Church- 
men themselves. I do not think that 
those are unreasonable proposals, and I 
should be very glad to support this Bill 
if it contained any proposals of that 
kind. I do not suppose this Bill can be- 
come law this Session, and I sincerely 
hope it will not be read a second time 
to-day. The news of the acceptance of 
this Measure by this House would give 
pain and cause a sense of injustice to 
tens of thousands of some of the best 
men in this country. And I say, that, 
before questions of this magnitude are 
dealt with bv a Measure promoted by a 
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private Member, we ought to have a 
much clearer and fuller understanding 
of what the Church of England wishes in 
the matter. I have not heard anything 
from my hon. and learned Friend on 
what I would call the merits of the ques- 
tion. He has given the House very valu- 
able information on many points, but I 
should like to know, before this Bill 
passes, what is the heart of the Church 
of England on the matter. I do not want 
tc know what the Chancellors of the 
dioceses think of the Bill, but how it 
will be received by the people in the 
parishes. 1 earnestly hope it will not 
be proceeded with in any haste, but that 
we shall hear from the Government be- 
fore very long that they have in pre- 
paration a Measure of a very much more 
drastic and satisfactory character. 


{COMMONS} 
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to move that the (Juestion be amended | 


by leaving out the word “now, and add- 
ing the words “upon this day six 
months,” at the end of the Question. 

Mr. J. BRIGG (York, W.R., Keighley) 
seconded the Amendment. 


Mr. C€. A. CRIPPS (Gloucester, 
Stroud): Mr. Speaker, I do not 
think it is necessary to follow 
at any great length the arguments 
which have been adduced by the hon. 
and learned Member for the  Bos- 
worth Division of Leicester. Following, 


as well as I could, his arguments, I do 
not understand whether he considered 
that at the present time the machinery 
and organisation of the Church of Exg- 
land was as perfect as he desired it 
should be, or whether there was some 
general national ground—I am using his 
own expression—in reference to which he 
required that there should be a Church 
reform in some shape. Because, when 1 
come to the criticism of the hon. and 
learned Member upon the proposals of 
the Bill brought forward by the hon. 
and learned Member for Warwick and 
Leamington, I am bound to say that 
those criticisms seem to be based on an 
imperfect apprehension of what the Bill 
proposes, or, at least, an imperfect appre- 
hension of what the state of the law is 
at the present time. Let me take one 
or two illustrations, which I do not think 
will occupy too much time. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman has talked of 
trial by jury. I want to put this ques- 
tion to him. Is there any case, either 
of institution or deprivation, so far as 
Mr. McLaren. 
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the position of the presentee is con- 
cerned, at the present moment, in which 
the issue can be brought before ajury! A 
similar misapprehension was shown dur- 
ing the discussions of this Bill in the 
year 1896. I admit that where the 
patron raises a point he may bring the 
matter before a jury. That is a right 
which he has had up to the present time, 
and it is preserved to him, untouched by 
the provisions of this Bill ; but, although 
it is a theoretical right of the patron, for 
the last century it has not been exer- 
cised more than once or twice. So greata 
Judge as Lord Ellenborough thought 
that nothing could be more ridiculous 
than to ask a jury to decide whether 
i particular presentee was sufficiently 
learned, or whether his knowledge of 
Greek or Latin or ecclesiastical law was 
sufficient. He pointed out that, although 
under our law an action of this kind 
could be brought, yet within his know- 
ledge no such action ever had _ been 
brought, and he hoped it never would 
be. Now, Mr. Speaker, I pass to other 
matters to which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has referred. I will deal with 
some of them in some detail, when I come 
to the terms of the Bill itself. I come 
now to what he has said with regard 
to the principle of compensation. He 
has suggested that the provisions of this 
Bill were of a Jacobinical character, and 
interfered with the principles of com- 
pensation which were applied by this 
House when it dealt with proprietary 
rights. Now I challenge the hon. and 
learned Gentleman directly upon this 
point. Is there any instance in the 
whole compensation law of this country 
where you could get compensation when 
a man is exercising a right in the nature 
of a public trust? I challenge my hon. 
and learned Friend in the very broadest 
way. I will deal with the provisions of 
this Bill in a moment; but if I thought 
that, within the four corners of this Bill 
there was any interference with real pro 
prietary rights or any principle which 
clashed with the terms on which we now 
deal with rights of that kind, I, for 
one, would not support it. I am_ per- 
fectly satisfied that anyone who has to 
deal with these questions of compensa- 
tion—and I have had to deal with them 
very constantly—will not find any inter- 
ference with the law as to compensation 
in what it is proposed to do within the 
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four corners of the present Bill. I think 
it is most important that at last a ques- 
tion of this kind should be met and dis- 
cussed, and fully understocd. Now, let 
me deal with another Jacobinical point 
raised by my hon. and learned Friend 
opposite. He has talked of this Bill as 
though it were theoretical in its charac- 
ter and in its provisions. Why, Sir, it 
has already been pointed out to the 
House that there are provisions in this 
Bill which deal more directly in con- 
trolling the exercise of the discretion of 
the bishop in all matters of institution 
or deprivation than will be found in ang 
part of the ecclesiastical or common law 
of this country at the present time. It 
is of the very essence of this Bill that 
we have introduced a new Appeal Court, 
where these matters of fact and of law 
are not dealt with by an ecclesiastical 
authority, but are dealt with by a judge 
specially appointed for that purpose. 
And let me ask the hon. and learned 
Member how he can substantiate the 
proposition he has brought forward! 
How he can suggest that this is a Bill 
which gives undue power either to the 
episcopal bench, or to what he calls, I 
suppose, the sacerdotal element in this 
country, when he finds within the four 
corners of the Bill a proposal, made for 
the first time, of a Court of Appeal, which 
brings all these matters of fact and all 
these difficult questions as to the evil 
life and pecuniary embarrassment, and 
all similar matters, to the decision, not 
of an ecclesiastical judge of an ecclesias- 
tical court, but to the decision of a judge 
of the High Court, and his judgment on 
these points is to be final and binding? 
Now, Sir, I do not want to say anything 
which might introduce a feeling of pre- 
judice into the discussion of these ques- 
tions in this House, but one wonders 
whether my hon. and learned Friend op- 
posite is sincere in what he has said, as 
regards his desire to protect the future 
of the Church of England in this coun- 
try, in view of his references to the fox- 
hunting parson, as he calls him, and the 
two-bottle parson. Although. that sort 


of element may be a disgrace to the 
particular person concerned, yet it is 
one of the very greatest reforms which 
has come over men’s minds in the present 
day, that parsons would rather have a 
cure of souls than engage in matters of 
this kind. 
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Mr. McLAREN: That is exactly what 
I said. 


Mr. CRIPPS: Then I did not under- 
stand my hon. and learned Friend, for 
I thought he referred to those old times 
as though he were a laudator temporis 
acti. Now, Sir, I have dealt with all 
the points raised by the hon. and learned 
Member opposite except one, and I only 
refer to it again in order to show that 
the hon. Member has not studied the 
Bill, and has not made himself familiar 
with what are really its proposals. He 
referred to Section 4, and said that cer- 
tain matters under it might be 
brought before what he called an in- 
quisition, of which there were only two 
lay members. He is quite wrong in that 
view, for if he looks into the matter, he 
will find that there are not two lay mem- 
bers but four. What do we propose in 
this Bill, to which, I think, we ought 
to have his consent? We add two lay 
members to a Commission, on which 
there are already, under the existing 
law, two lay members; and, therefore, 
what we do is but to increase the eccle- 
siastical and sacerdotal spirit. We 
add additional lay members to the 
Comumnission, and I want to know why the 
hon. and learned Member should find 
fault with us on that point. I do not 
wish to be hard, but it does anpear to 
me that in his desire to quote certain 
pessages from Convocation, and in his 
desire to pose as the mouthpiece, as I 
understand, of the heart of the English 
Church, the hon. and learned Member 
bas failed to study and to consider what 
this Bill does really propose, and what 
reforms it suggests. And I join issue 
with him upon another point. Who are 
likely to speak with knowledge of the 
wishes of the Church of England in this 
House? Is it likely that a_ Bill 
associated with the name of the noble 
Lord the Member for Rochester is not 
based on the true wishes of the Church 
of England? And I will go further and 
ask the hon. and learned Member whether 
he will get up in this House and say 
that he represents the heart of the 
Church of England in this country better 
than those who have brought forward 
this Bill, and who have been pressing 
this measure of reform year after year, 
for a series of years, upon the attentjpn 
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of this House. Now, Sir, though at no 
undue length, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the House to what appear to me 
to be the main points of the Bill itself. 
I do not, of course, seek to go through 
tle matters so admirably dealt with by 
the hon. and learned Member for War- 
wick and Leamingion, but I want to put 
forward one or two propositions only, 
because I consider that matters of mere 
detail can properly be dealt with in 
Committee on the Bill. Now, as to the 
first part of this Bill. I do not think it 
is difficult or complex, but the first part 
ef this Bill, as has been pointed out by 
the hon. and learned member for War- 
wick and Leamington, is that which deals 
with patronage. i may say that from 
time immemorial, at any rate from the 
time of Elizabeth, so far as our statute 
law is concerned, and from a much 
earlier period, so far as our ecclesiastical 
law is concerned, this question of the 
right of patronage, so far as the principle 
is concerned, has been clearly recognised 
und clearly ascertained. It has been laid 
down more than once that, though the 
right of patronage is properly a right 
of private property, yet the exercise of 
that right is a great public trust to be 
used in the spiritual interests of the 
various parishes throughout the length 
aud breadth of this country. For the 
last two hundred years or more it has 
been recognised without doubt that when 
that right is exercised it cannot be exer- 
cised as a full right of private property, 
but must. be exercised as a great and 
sacred public trust, in accordance with 
the statute law and the common law, and 
in accordance with the ecclesiastical 
rights laid down in our Ecclesiastical 
Courts. The hon. and learned Member 
for Warwick and Leamington stated truly 
enough that this Bill is based on the 
assumption of the continuance of lay 
patronage. It is based on that assump- 
tion, because lay patronage is the 
cesence of the organisation and life of 
the Church of England at the present 
moment. I am not going into a question 
of this kind now. It does not arise, Sir, 
upon the present Bill, but I want to 
state this as my opinion, in the clearest 
terms and the strongest language, that 
you could not have a system of lay 
patronage without recognising that the 
exercise of the right of lay patronage 
was a solemn and sacred public trust. 


Mr. Cripps. 
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Now, Sir, in relation to this principle 
it has been for many years laid down 
that the transfer of patronage may be 
so closely connected with the right of 
patronage that you cannot control 
the one without, in part at least, 
controlling the other. What is the 
proposal here as regards patronage; 
at any rate, what is the first part of the 
proposal! It is that in exercising this 
public trust legislative control is neces- 
sary. It may be that hon. Members and 
critics opposite may say that the par- 
ticular way in which we seek to control 
the exercise of this public trust is not 
justified. That is a very different matter, 
But when you once arrive at the point 
that you ought to control it, and that 
you ought to introduce some new 
Measure as regards the exeicise of this 
great function of a public trust, then I 
say my hon. and learned Friend is wrong 
—wrong on precedent, wrong on law, and 
wrong on the whole principle applying 
to questions of this kind—when he says 
that controlling a public trust for this 
purpose ought to give any claim for com- 
pensation either to the patron or any- 
body else. Now, let me take the next 
provision in the Bill; surely nothing 
can be more reasonable than what. the 
Bill proposes in its second section. Let 
me explain shortly what the principle 
involved in it is. The proposal is that 
after the bishop has made up his mind 
that a particular presentee is a suitable 
person, notice shall be given to the 
parishioners in order that they may 
bring forward at that stage any objec- 
tion which they think they can justify 
and prove. Let me ask the attention of 
the House to the manner in which a 
provision of this kind practically works. 
It is a blot on the organisation of the 
Church of England, it is one of those un- 
fortunate defects upon which the hon. 
and learned Member for Warwick and 
Leamington has commented, that it may 
be possible in this country to institute a 
person to a particular parish, although 
the parishioners have knowledge of facts 
which, if brought to the mind of the 
Bishop, ought to be against allowing any 
such thing to take place. I ask the 
House to consider what the provision is. 
Who are more interested in the selection 
of the parson than the parishioners them- 
selves? Is it not right that they should 
have notice given to them in order that 
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if they know of any reasons why a par- 
ticular clergyman ought not to be pre- 
sented to that parish, they should at 
least be entitled to bring these matters to 
the mind of the Bishop and the Appellate 
Court! It is not creating, so far as this 
section is concerned, any new ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction, or any new ecclesias- 
tical offence of any kind. It is merely 
saying, on the principle of simple justice 
and equity, that the people most 
interested, the people whose future 
spiritual welfare may depend upon the 
clergyman who is coming to take charge 
of the cure of souls, if they have know- 
ledge that he is not a fit and proper 
person, ought to be able to bring 
their objections, such as they are, 
before a properly constituted Court. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman 
seemed to me to be rather inconsistent 
in his criticism of the Bill upon those 
points. I hardly know whether he wel- 
comes proposals of this kind, but, if he 
does, it is hardly. consistent with his 
attitude in moving the rejection of the 
Bill. Now let me deal with one or two 
other points in the hon. and learned 
Member’s speech. There are in Section 
3 provisions which I may explain in 
a very few words. Where a presentee is 
presented to a Bishop under circum- 
stances of the gravest suspicion, what 
does the Bill propose? It gives the 
Bishop power to inquire whether those 
circumstances are such that the institu- 
tion of the presentee would be injurious 
to the interests of the parish. Now, I 
ask the House whether a proposal of that 
kind is not well justified? Is it not, in- 
deed, necessary in order to preserve the 
purity of presentations made under con- 
ditions of this kind? There is no inter- 
ference here with the right of the patron 
whatever. Itissimply this. A presentee is 
brought before the bishop under sus- 
picious circumstances, and the Bishop, 
finding that those circumstances are such 
that to institute the presentee may be 
an injury to the true interests of the 
parish, is empowered to make inquiry. 
Is there any Member of this House who 
will get up and say that, under those 
circumstances, such a presentee ought to 
be forced upon a particular parish? And 
I would point out that there is no inter- 
ference here with the rights of patronage 
in the ordinary sense at all. The Bill 
does not interfere with the patron mak- 
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ing-any other presentation. It does not 
interfere with his bringing forward a 
proper presentee, who, as regards spi- 
ritual and other matters, would be a 
proper person to institute. There is 
only one other respect in which the 
right of institution is dealt with by this 
Bill, and it is in cases where the bishop 
after inquiry, is satisfied that the pre- 
sentee, on particular and _ specified 
grounds, is unfitted for the discharge of 
the duties attaching to the cure of souls 
in a benefice. Let me put another point 
to the hon. and learned Member oppo- 
site, because he called attention to the 
proposals contained in this particular 
question. Supposing a bishop comes to 
the conclusion—TI will take his own illus. 
tration—that, owing to evil life, a man 
is unfitted for discharging the duties at- 
taching to the cure of souls in a benefice, 
would he leave the law such that a 
bishop would be compelled to institute 
that man. after coming to such a conclu- 
sion? Or, take another case. Suppose 
the man has, by his moral conduct, 
caused grave scandal since his ordina- 
tion, I put it again to the hon. and 
learned Member opposite (he asked me 
to put questions, not on matters of 
theory, but on matters of fact and every- 
day life), and I put to him this question : 
Suppose it is brought to the mind of the 
bishop that a man has caused great 
scandal or evil report by his moral con- 
duct, and suppose the bishop comes to 
the conclusion that such a man is un- 
fitted to discharge the duties attaching 
to the cure of souls in a benefice? I 
ask the hon. and learned Member oppo- 
site, and I ask any other Member of this 
House, whether, under those circum- 
stances, there ought not to be power 
given to the bishop to refuse to insti- 
tute such a person? This is a practical 
question. It is all very well to talk 
about sacerdotalism and theories, but 
the parishioners in thousands of parishes 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country have to live with the person who 
may be instituted to the cure of souls 
by the bishop of their diocese. Would 
the hon. and learned Member opposite, 
under the circumstances I have described, 
go so far as to force such a clergyman 
on a parish? He asks me to deal with 
questions of fact, and to put on one side 
mere questions of theory; and that is 


my answer to him. I should like to know 
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whether, here or anywhere else, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would get up 
and say that a parson should be insti- 
tuted to a parish, although he is un- 
fitted for the discharge of the duties at- 
taching to the cure of souls, and unfitted 
because, by his conduct, he has caused 
grave scandal and evil reports concern- 
ing his moral character! That is an issue 
of fact. I am not dealing with matters 
of theory. I repudiate the word sacer- 
dotalism myself, but I do not stop to 
discuss it. I am dealing here with the 
practical question whether, when a 
bishop may have to appoint a parson 
for 30 or 40 years, will the hon. and 
learned Member opposite say that such a 
man as I have described, who is found to 
be unfitted for the duties attaching to 
the cure of souls, ought to be appointed! 


Mr. McLAREN : I did not say so. 


Mr. CRIPPS: It has been sug- 
gested by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber opposite that the purport of 
this Bill is to give fresh power to 
the bishops and others, and that, there- 
fore, it will support sacerdotalism. That 
is entirely a mistake. What are the 
powers of a bishop as regards institution 
at the present moment, and what are the 
powers we propose to insert in this Bill? 
As regards the special provisions of the 
Bill, if my hon. Friend opposite will pay 
attention to these, I think he will come 
to the conclusion that the fear he has 
suggested does not exist. Let me draw 
attention to what the proposal of the pre- 
sent Bill is. Take a case in which ques- 
tions of evil life and existing pecuniary 
embarrassment arise. What do we pro- 
pose? It is true that, in the first in- 
stance, there will be what is called 
“paternal consideration” of these ques- 
tions before the bishop himself. That is 
the first step, and I call the attention of 
the House to this fact, that the first step 
under the existing law is exactly the same 
as the first step proposed in this Bill. I 
do not know whether the attention of the 
House has been fully called to the pro- 
posals for an Appeal Court; but no one 
who reads these proposals under Section 
7, and has cognisance of the difficulties, 
can feel otherwise than that the protec- 
tion of the Common Law is more than 
fully preserved. Let me explain to the 
House exactly how the point arises. The 
bishop is only entitled to refuse institu- 
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tion on certain specified grounds, and 
when he refuses institution, he has to 
specify the grounds of his refusal. 
Whether these grounds have been estab- 
lished, or whether they have not been 
established, on what we know as legal 
evidence, is a matter entirely left to the 
sognisance, consideration, and decision 
of one of the Judges of Her Majesty’s 
High Court. What does the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite mean when he talks 
about sacerdotalism and ecclesidsticism? 
Accusations of that kind ought not to be 
made until the Bill has been thoroughly 
studied. If the Judges of the High Court 
find that the bishop has not taken a 
true view of these questions of evil life 
and existing pecuniary embarrassments, 
the man is instituted as a matter of right. 
Where does any question of ecclesiastical 
tyranny arise there? And, I may point 
out to the House that there is another 
further right of appeal. Even when a 
Judges agrees with the bishop, the Arch- 
bishop may either confirm the sentence 
of the bishop who presided in the first 
instance, or may give a conclusion in the 
opposite sense and in favour of the pre- 
sentee. This system of appeal is really 
the essence of the Bill; it is a greater 
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safeguard than exists at the present 
time. It gets rid of the whole 
difticulties of conflict between the 
ecclesiastic and the Common Law 


Courts, and I hold it will be of value 
not only in this Bill, but in some great 
Consolidation Act which will deal with 
all these difficulties in a satisfactory way. 
One other part of the Bill to which the 
hon. and learned Friend referred was 
Section 4, dealing with the question of 
deprivation. This section is as. follows— 
“Whenever the bishop is of opinion that the 
incumbent of a benefice fails through his own 
fault (otherwise than in respect of a question 
of doctrine or ritual, or of opinion or action 
in. matters of policy in Church or State) ade- 
quately to discharge the duties attaching to 
the cure of souls in his benefice, it shall be 
lawful for the bishop to issue a commission to 
six commissioners, directing them to inquire 
into the facts of the case.” 
Sir, the very difficulty to which the hon. 
Member opposite refers so often has been 
provided against. I put this question to 
the hon. Member: Supposing the bishop 
comes to the conclusion that the man, 
through his own fault, is not discharging 
the duties of his office, would he have the 
bishop stand by and not act! The hon. 
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Member for Bosworth says, “Freehold.” 
I am very glad the hon. Member has said 
that, because I take it that a benefice is 
a freehold with duties attached to it. If 
these duties are not adequately performed 
would the hon. Member opposite starve | 
for 20 or 30 years the whole spiritual life | 
of the parishioners! And how would the 
hon. Member justify that? If he can 
carry his idea through, I think it would 
not be long till we were on the verge of | 
disestablishment. The hon. Member | 
has referred to the words “ adequately | 
discharging.” But if there is any doubt | 
as to whether the duties have been ade- | 
quately performed or not, who is to decide | 
the question’ It is not the bishop; he 
takes no part at all. The question is de- 
cided by a commission of six, four of 
whom are lay members, and if that com- 
mission comes to the conclusion that an 
incumbent does not adequately discharge 
the duties of his office, there is an appeal 
to a judge of the High Court. The 
bishop only sets the law in motion, and 
surely my hon. Friend opposite must see 
the distinction between setting a tribunal 
in motion and being that tribunal. 
What is there of sacerdotalism in 
asking seven or eight commissioners to 
consider whether a gentleman has ade- 
quately discharged the duties of his office 
or not! What is there of sacerdotalism 
in that, or in asking a judge of the High 
Court to say whether these seven or eight 
commissioners have come to the right 
decisicn? The real truth is that this Bill 
was not framed with the object of incr2as- 
ing the powers of the bishops, but 
to give every litigant as full and fair a 
trial as possible. Sir, I appeal to the 
House on two grounds to support this 
Bill. We know that the friends of the 
Church of England in this House are in 
a large majority, and we know that at 
the last election the attack on the Church 
in Wales was an important factor in 
building up the large majority we have 
in this House. If, with this vast 
majority, we cannot bring forward and 
pass a Measure of reform, the chances of 
the Church of England in this House 
must in the future be looked upon as 
hopeless. Sir, there is another point 
which is equally important. The Church 
of England, which we on this side of the 
House respect and revere, and which is 
the most potent influence in our national 
social character and religious life, must, 
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like all other institutions, be subject to 
reform and adaptetion in order that we 
may maintain its position, or increase its 
power and influence for good in the 
future. 


*Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts., 
Mansfield Division): Although this is an 
old Bill, it comes before the House for a 
Second Reading under new and interest- 
ing circumstances. For, in the first place, 
its promoters have put sufticient pressure 
upon the Government to extract from it a 
promise of legislation on the subject, and 
yet they appear to be sufficiently dis- 
trustful of the Government to be unwill- 
ing to wait for the production of the 
promised Measure, and so have once more 
introduced the Bill with which this House 
has become almost painfully familiar. 
The second novel circumstance is, that 
since the Bill was debated two years 
ago there has arisen a new school of 
Church Reformers ; who have reached the 
conclusion at which the late Lord Car- 
narvon arrived several years ago, that 
the less the Church of England has of 
Parliamentary interposition the happier 
it will be. They have accordingly aban- 
doned the hope of obtaining the needed 
reforms from Parliament, and insist that 
Convocation should be the Church’s Par- 
liament, and that the Imperial Parlia- 
ment should hand over to it all Church 
legislation, and content itself with a 
modest veto on the Measures which are 
submitted to it. I feel curious to see 
what the friends of the Church Reform 
League—if it has any in this House— 
will say to this new attemnt to proceed 
in accordance with the old mode of pro- 
cedure. As the authors of the Bill have 
thought it well to adhere to the old 
methods, I can only repeat the objec- 
tions which I have thought it right to 
offer to the Bill when previously before 
the House. And my objections are that 
it is thoroughly unsound in principle, 
that its provisions are so inadequate that 
it will do but little to effect the object 
that it has in view, and that it will ulti- 
mately increase the difficulties and em- 
barrassment of Churchmen. I have said 
that the principle on which the Bill is 
based is thoroughly bad, and that prin- 
ciple I take to be that it is right to treat 
the power of allocating the clergy of 
the Established Church as a marketable 
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commodity. You may call it a sacred 
trust, but the ideas of trust and sale 
are altogether incompatible. This is 
a Bill for perpetuating, though 
under new conditions,, what most of the 
religious people of this country—whether 
in the Church of England or out of it— 
regard as an iniquitous traffic. All that 
the Bill aims at is to repress what are 
called the grosser scandals of the sys- 
tem—the more public scandals, that is— 
and those which are most injurious to the 
Church as an establishment; but why 
should the minor and the private scan- 
dals be tolerated? It is considered a 
great point in favour of the Bill that 
it abolishes the sale of livings by auc- 
tion; but practically such sales have 
been abolished by public opinion, for 
they are of very rare occurrence; but 
the sale of advowsons and next presen- 
tations is going on in secrecy in the 
offices of the clerical agents every day. 
Yes; and advertisements are continually 
appearing in the 77imes which cannot but 
disgust every right-minded Churchman, 
to say nothing of every right-minded 
Christian. Here is one culled from a 
number which have lately appeared—. 


“Valuable Presentation—A Rectory. In- 
come derived from tithe rent-charge and glebe. 
The rectory house is a perfect gentleman’s 
residence. Excellent stabling, coach-house, 
loose boxes, lawns, pleasure gardens, and well- 
stocked kitchen garden. Fine old church. 
Charming parish, close to a railway station.” 


Is not such an advertisement as injurious 
to the Church as_ the  prohi- 
bited sales by auction? Yet, if this Bil! 
should pass, the traffic will continue to be 
carried on by such means as those. I 
shall be told that, at least, the traffic will 
be diminished in amount, because the 
sale of next presentations will be prohi- 
bited, and only advowsons will remain 
saleable. Yes; but is there any differ- 
ence in principle between the sale of an 
advowson and the sale of a right of one 
presentation only! The only difference 
I know is that between wholesale and re- 
tail dealing. And there is this to be 
said in favour of the sale of next presen- 
tations: that the buyercan make but one 
bad selection, while the purchaser of an 
advowson may make not only two or 


three bad appointments himslf, but may 
transmit his patronage rights to a suc- 
cessor as ill-qualified to choose ministers 
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of religion as himself. 
to note this fact, that while this Bill aims 
at preventing the appointment of un- 
worthy or unsuitable clergymen, it does 
not make the slightest attempt to pre- 
vent the purchase of patronage rights by 
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It is important 


immoral or incompetent persons. It is 

as true now as it was when Archbishop 

Magee said, some years ago, that— 
‘The very greatest scoundrel in England may 


" a patron, and his extreme immorality is no 
bar in law to his acting as patron.” 


I could illustrate the truth of that state 
ment by giving a list of no fewer than 
63 livings which, not long ago, were in 
the hands of three patrons who, because 
of their known bad character, everybody 
would consider to be the last persons in 
the country to be entrusted with such a 
responsibility. As for the checks and 
safeguards and new clerical declarations 
provided for by this Bill, I need only re- 
call the disclosures which were made some 
years ago, and of which I give these speci- 
mens. Mr. Bridges, solicitor to several 
Church societies, being asked by the 
Lords’ Committee if the oath and declara- 
tion against simony were of any practical 
use, replied— 

“T think they are constantly in the habit of 
being evaded, and I do not think they practi- 
cally prevent simonical transactions. We know 
that a great many transactions of this kind are 
being carried out.” 

Mr. Few, solicitor to the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s Fund, was asked— 

“You have considerable difficultv in getting 
clergymen to understand the stringent charac- 
ter of the oath against simony, have you not?” 
and this was his answer- 


“Undoubtedly, even in the case of men of 
undoubted piety, and more particularly in the 
case of the oath, it is quite remarkable how 
dense they were in seeing what its tenor was.” 
The well-known Mr. Emary Stark told 
the Royal Commissioners of 1878— 


“ Three-fourths of my transactions are with 

immediate possession, and, strictly speaking, 
they are nearly all illegal.” 
Then, being asked by the Bishop of Peter- 
borough: “Knowing it to be illegal, 
these clerical patrons ask you to help 
them to break the law?” the answer 
was— 

“Decidedly, and the matter is completed 


by solicitors of the highest standing in the 
country.” 
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After those statements, I leave the House 
to judge of the value of the new safe- 
guards and declarations contained in this 
Bill. I do not wish to speak disrespect- 
fully of the Measure; but I cannot help 
regarding it as being very much of a 
make-believe Measure. I say that for three 
reasons. ‘The first is that a considerable 
number of livings are altegether exempt 
from the operation of the Bill—namely, 
livings transferred by death, by the 
operation of the law, and by a change 
of trustees. These are in no way 
affected by the Bill, and so it is evident 
that one class of livings is dealt with 
rigorously, whilst others are not dealt 
with at all. Then the Bill professes to 
recognise the right of parishioners to have 
some voice in the appointment of their 
parsons; but what voice! Three 
parishioners may forward to the bishop 
their objections to the clergyman who 
has been chosen by the patron; and, 
having done that, they disappear from 
the scene, and all the rest is left to the 
bishop, and the judges and the lawyers. 
But the grounds of objection are only 
such as would justify the bishop in re2- 
fusing to institute, and they are care- 
fully defined and limited by Clause 3. 
In Clause 4, which is one of the clauses 
which provide for the inhibition — of 
clergymen by the bishop, not only have 
parishioners no locus standi, but the 
failure of the clergyman must be due to 
his own fault, and all questions relating 
to doctrine and ritual. are excluded. Yet 
those are the very questions which may 
most affect the parish. The disqualifica- 
tions named are, no doubt, of a serious 
character; but a clergyman may be a 
most unfit man on _ other grounds, 
which are not included. He may be a 
poor preacher, or he may be ill-tempered 
—* cantankerous,” to use a phrase of the 
noble Lord the Member for Rochester. 
Or he may possess excellent qualities, and 
yet be altogether unsuitable for the 
particular incumbency to which he is 
appointed. He may be a round man 
in a square hole. In such cases, as well 
as Where the religious teaching or prac- 
tices of the clergyman are objectionable 
in the view of the parishioners, they will 
be as helpless as they are at this moment. 
it is the Bishop who alone will have ini- 
tiative pewer. TI shall not criticise the 
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legal merits, or demerits, of the Bill, 
but make only one remark relative to 
that. portion of the Measure. The 
clauses containing the legal machinery 
of the Bill appear to me a strange com- 
pound of law and gospel—of the reli- 
gious and the secular. If any such 
scheme for either the appointment or 
the dismissal of their ministers were 
proposed for the adoption of any of the 
Free Churches of the land, they would 
receive it with derision. They have 
their difliculties in regard to the appoint- 
ment and removal of ministers, but they 
do not meet them by either legislation 
or litigation, but adopt simpler, more 
rational, and, I will add, more Christian 
methods. Why cannot the Church of 
England do the same? I answer that 
question, not in my own words, but in 
those of a candid and influential Church 
journalist, who, writing on this subject 
some time ago, in the Guardian, said— 


“Tt deserves to be again said and urged that 
the abuses of private patronage are specially 
and emphatically due to the connection of 
Church and State.” 


That is the source of all the evils with 
which this Measure vainly strives to 
grapple, and therefore I may apply to 
it the language of Hugh Latimer. in re- 
gard to covetousness, and say— 


“Establishment is the root of all this evil.” 
Therefore strike at that root. Stand not 
tickling and toying at the branches, for new 
branches may spring forth again ; but strike at 
the root.” 


Sir, I do not intend to offer any obstruc- 
tion to this Measure ; but, believing it to 
be objectionable in principle, and certain 
to fail in effecting its intended objects, I 
certainly cannot take upon myself the 
responsibility of supporting it. 


*Mr. A. 8. T. G. BOSCAWEN (Kent, 
Tonbridge): Mr. Speaker, I have had 
the privilege, during the five and a 
half years I have been in Parlia- 
ment, of hearing discussions upon 
this question every single year, and 
I have taken some part in pro 
moting Bills of this character ; but I con- 
fess I have never heard the opposition to 
this Measure so inconclusive and feeble 
as on the present occasion. The hon. 
Member who has just sat down has told 
us quite plainly what his objections to 
the Bill are. He objects to amending 
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the machinery of the Church, because he 
wants to destroy the machinery of the 
Church. We know that that has been 
his policy all along. 


*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS: I want te 
destroy the establishment of the Church, 
not the Church itself. 


*Mr. BOSCAWEN: Well, is not 
establishment the machinery of the 
Church? And is not that what he 


wants to destroy! The hon. Member, 
with honourable motives no doubt, has 
been aiming at that object throughout 
his life, and I can quite understand that 
anything which, like this Bill, will go to 
raise the Church in the affection of the 
people, and which would enable the 
Church, by her machinery, to carry out 
her spiritual work better and more effec- 
tively than she has been able to do up 
to the present time, would meet with 
the hon. Gentleman’s strongest opposi- 
tion. I venture to hope, however, that 
Nonconformists generally will not take 
that line. I think they ought, as reli- 
gious men, to recognise that this is a 
perfectly honest attempt to improve the 
machinery of the Church. Just as I 
should bitterly regret that any Church- 
man should oppose a Nonconformist Mea- 
sure brought in for the reform of any- 
thing connected with Nonconformist 
practice or worship, so I hope Noncon- 
formists will treat this Bill for improv- 
ing the machinery of the Church in an 
equally friendly spirit, and not oppose it. 
The hon. Member says it is only the 
Church of England which has to seek the 
aid of Parliament. May I remind him 
that, although the Nonconformists call 
themselves Free Churchmen they also 
have to come to Parliament? I believe 
they are coming to Parliament on one or 
two important matters in the present Ses- 
sion, and, for my part, I shall gladly 
support any Measures they may bring 
forward for improving the efficiency of 
their Churches. Going from the speech 
of the hon. Member for the Mansfield 
Division of Nottingham to that of the hon. 
Member for Bosworth, who moved the 
rejection of this Bill, 1 confess I was 
greatly astonished at his remarks. He 
appeared to have a very great regard for 
what he called “the old-fashioned par- 
son.” He asked whether a parson wh 


went in fer cycling, hunting, or othe 
Mr. Boscawen. 
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sports, would be considered to be neglect- 
ing his duty. Well, Sir, I do not think 
that theatre-going, or any other form of 
amusement, should be carried to such an 
extent as to interfere with the duties of 
aclergyman. If an “ old-fashioned par- 
son” is so taken up with these matters 
that he does not properly carry out his 
duties, it is time he was superseded by 
someone who would properly carry out 
those duties. The sole question is: Is 
he doing his duty! If he is he should 
not be interfered with; but if he is not 
he should be removed out of his parish. 
So far as that part of the Bill is con- 
cerned, that is all we aim at. The matter 
was very clearly put by an hon. Member 
some time ago. He said that— 
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“Tf a man comes to a parish and finds a 
full church, an empty chapel, and a thriving 
school, and if, after two years, he empties the 
first, fills the second, and closes the third, 
surely it is time that he went somewhere else, 
and that another man took his place.” 


That is the sole test. I contend that it 
is a scandal to the Church of England 
that there are at present no means what- 
ever of removing a man who will not 
properly carry out his duties. There is 
another thing I should like to refer to 
in the speech of the hon. Member for 
Bosworth. He is terribly afraid tLat this 
Bill is what he calls a “sacerdotal or 
High Church Bill,” and he seems to think 
that all those who are promoting the 
Bill are Sacerdotalists or Romanists in 
disguise, and that the proposals con- 
tained in the Bill are the proposals of 
one party only in the Church. I should 
like to point out that these proposals 
have the support of all the best men of 


all the parties in the Church. 
They have been supported, no 
doubt, by High Churchmen, they 


are supported by Moderate Churchmen, 
and they have, I venture to say, been 
supported by Low Churchmen also. One 
of the most important proposals in this 
Bill deals with the sale of livings. The 
Bishop of Liverpool, who is regarded as 
a High Churchman, says, in a book which 
he has published on Church reforms— 


“A system by which the cure of souls can 
be sold like a flock of sheep or a drove of pigs 
deserves unmitigated condemnation; it is a 
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system which is a disgrace to the Church 


which tolerates it, and to the country in which 
it exists. 


I ask hon. Members to note the words 
of the Bishop of Liverpool. He says 
that where the cure of souls is sold it is 
a disgrace. That is what we are trying 
to prevent by this Bill. I do not see any 
equal objection to the sale of an advowson 
or of a presentation. It is the sale 
practically of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the incumbent—of, in fact, 
the cure of souls—which is objectionable. 
This Bill would prevent the .sale from 
being a sale of the cure of souls. It 
would prevent a man from buying in 
order that he could present the living 
to a friend, because it gives full powers 
to the bishop to refuse to institute such 
a man if presented. The important 
point is not merely how a patron acquires 
his right. or how he disposes of his 
right; the important point is to see 
that the right is not actually bought and 
sold against the wish of the parishioners 
and over their heads by the incumbent 
himself. If you are able, by a series of 
safecuards, to secure that no such trans- 
action goes on, and that the man ap- 
pointed is a good man, that is really all 
you want; and although, for my own 
part, I should not object to abolish the 
sale altogether, I recognise that at the 
present moment it is impossible to carry 
that out, and, failing that, I think if we 
are able to prevent the sale of the cure 
of souls, we really touch the root and 
heart of the disease. The hon. Member 
opposite may ask why I think it impossi- 
ble to prevent the sale of presentation 
and advowson altogether. My answer is 
that I do not think you can in reason 
take away from the patron what has 
been regarded in one sense as a property, 
though in the other sense it is a sacred 
trust, without giving some compensation. 


*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS: What 


about next presentations ! 


*Mr. BOSCAWEN: That is a dif- 
ferent matter. The sale of next pre 
Sentations is a far more fruitful 
source of scandal than the sale of advow- 
sons generally, and as we stop the sale 
of next presentations, and also limit the 
sale of advowsons, by giving the bishop 
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power to refuse to institute a man when 
the presentation occurs within a year of 
the transfer we go very far indeed to miti- 
gate these evils. and remove the scandals 
that now exist in the Church. The hon. 
Member for Mansfield quoted some ad- 
vertisements to show the scandals that 
exist. He has by so doing greatly added 
to our case in presenting this Bill to 
the House, because those advertisements 
nearly always refer to the sale of next 
presentations. 


*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS: No. 


*Mr. BOSCAWEN: I wili now pass 
on and deal for one or two moments 
with what I regard as the most im- 
portant part of the Bill—-I refer to 
the powers conferred upon the bishop to 
refuse to institute an unfit person. Now, 
is there any man in this House who is 
willing to get up and say, that if a clergy- 
man has been guilty of any of the things 
specified in the clause, that he is the 
sort of person who ought to be appointed 
to a living in the Church of England? 
And if he is not the sort of per- 
son who ought to be appointed to 
a living, by what means are you 
going to prevent his appointment un- 
less you give these powers to the 
bishop ? We are told that we are giving 
far too great powers to the bishops. I 
reply that we are merely doing what 
every other Church does, and that, as a 
matter of fact, our bishops at the present 
moment are circumscribed in their powers 
in a manner in which the bishops of no 
other Church are. Let us take the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of Ireland. 
What is the case there? In the Church 
of Ireland the appointments to livings 
are made by the Board of Nomination, 
and when the Board of Nomination has 
nominated, the bishop may refuse to in- 
stitute the person nominated, simply if 
he gives his reasons in writing. When 
the bishop has done that, the person 
nominated may appeal, but the appeal is 
to a Church Court, and only to a Church 
Court. By this Bill we give much greater 
rights of appeal than exists in the 
Church of Ireland. Take, again, the case 
of Australia. Powers almost exactly simi- 
lar to those which I have spoken of as 
existing in Ireland obtain in Australia. 
In the Episcopal Church of America, if 
the clergyman has been regularly chosen 
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by the parishioners, under the supervi- 
sion of the Vestry, the bishop may abso- 
lutely refuse to admit him into his 
diocese at all, much less into the parish, 
and from his decision there is no appeal 
whatever. Compared with this, the pro- 
posals of our Bill are very moderate 
indeed, and I cannot understand how any 
hon. Member can object to them. I 
would like to refer to what takes place 
in another Church with reference to the 
removal of a clergyman who is incom- 
petent or who neglects his work. The 
Church I refer to is not a branch 
of the Anglican Church, but it is, 
perhaps, parallel with our Church, inas- 
much as it is both established and en- 
dowed. I allude to the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland. As I understand, 
the method of procedure there is as 
follows: By an Act, or whatever it is 
called, of the General Assembly, passed 
two years ago, the Presbyteries are re- 
sponsible for the parishes, and for the 
work that goes on in the parishes, and at 
their visitation they have the right to 
inquire if the work is being properly per- 
formed, and take into consideration any 
complaint brought before them. If the 
minister is found guilty of neglect, he is 
capable of being deposed. That is what 
goes on in the Established Church of 
Scotland. 


An Hon. MEMBER: The minister gets 
a trial. 


*Mr. BOSCAWEN: Yes; by a Church 


Court; and here we give an appeal 
to a Lay Court. I think that 
when this Bill is examined from top 


to bottom, it will be found that the 
objections to it one by one disappear. 
It is extraordinary that our opponents al- 
ways seem to misunderstand the details 
of the Bill. We are told, for example, 
by a paper which was sent round this 
morning, and we were also told by the 
hon. Member for Bosworth, that the pro- 
posed Court would be absolutely unfair, 
because the bishop would be the accuser, 
the jury, and the judge. That is not the 


case. What is the fact? The Commis- 
sioners who will hold inquiry into 
any alleged neglect of duty will be 
impartially chosen. It has been 
said that the bishop will appoint 
them. As a matter of fact, the 
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bishop does not appoint a single one. 
He only chooses whether the  arch- 
deacon or rural dean should be one 
of them: the others are appointed: 
one by the Dean and Chapter, one by the 
Clergy of the Deanery, two by the Chair- 
man of Quarter Sessions, four by the 
accused man himself. The Commis- 
sion is absolutely independent of epis- 
copal influence altogether. I think 
the Bill is an exceedingly fair one. 
It is an attempt to remove defects 
in the machinery of the Church of Eng- 
land, and I would appeal to this House 
to allow this little Measure of Church 
reform to go through. I know there are 
some people who tell us that Church re- 
form is unnecessary, and I acknowledge 
that there are some people who hold 
that the Church of England should be 
entirely above popular reform and Acts 
of Parliament. But, Sir, the Church of 
England, though it is a spiritual body, 
must also act at all times upon men 
through human machinery, and our duty 
as loyal sons of the Church is to see that 
machinery made as perfect as possible. 
I believe we can do this by gradual 
measures of reform, such as this Measure, 
which I believe to be an honest Bill. We 
have fought for this for many years, 
and I cannot believe that our Noncon- 
formist friends in this House really desire 
that abuses within the Church of Eng- 
land should continue. I consequently 
ask the House to pass the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill. 


*Mr. F. S. STEVENSON: (Suffolk, 
Eye): The hon. Gentleman who has 
just spoken has gone beyond what 
is contained in this Bill in the re 
marks he made in regard to sales 
—the distinction between the sale 
of the cure of souls, the sale of advow- 
sons, and the sale of presentations. I 
think, from the point of view of common 
sense, little distinction can be drawn 
hetween the practical effect of one 
and the other; and, therefore, when 
he was alluding to certain reforms, 
the introduction of which he was advo- 
cating, he was referring to reforms which 
are not contained in this Bill. What he 
said applied not to this Measure now 
before the House, but to some Bill he 
evolved out of his inner consciousness, 
or to some future Bill. In the re- 
marks he made with respect to other 
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branches of the Anglican Church, and 
also to the Churches throughout the 
world. I must say that, though I do 
not agree with the arguments put for- 
ward from this side of the House against 
the Bill, I feel that there is a great deal 
of truth in what is said as to the Church 
of England standing in this peculiar posi- 
tion—that, whereas other Churches are 
able to govern themselves and propose 
measures within themselves for their own 
discipline, the Church of England is 
subject to certain disabilities which she 
suffers in return for certain privileges 
which she enjoys by virtue of her con- 
nection with the State. That being the 
tase,although certain of the Free Churches 
have to come to Parliament from time to 
time in connection with their own affairs, 
it is not the case that they have to come 
to Parliament in regard to presentations 
or institutions. The other matters dealt 
with in that Bill do not form part 
of the affairs for which the Free Churches 
of this country have to come to Parlia- 
ment for an increase of power when they 
have desired Measures of discipline con- 
cerning their own members. if it is ac- 
knowledged that the Church of England 
is under these disabilities from which it 
suffers in return for the privileges she 
enjoys, I am bound to say that a Mea- 
sure of this kind is one that may well 
be brought before this House for its con- 
sideration. Assuming that matters are 
to remain as they are, that the Church 
is to remain established on the basis on 
which it now stands, it is the duty of 
the Members of this House to do all 
they can to prevent abuses from appear- 
ing within the bosom of the Church, 
quite independently of any opinions they 
may entertain with regard to the desira- 
bility or the reverse of a Church estab- 
lishment. But those who have criticised 
this Bill are justified in pointing out 
that, in regard to the particular manner 
in which this Measure desires to carry 
out its avowed object, the machinery it 
introduces goes either too far or not far 
enough. I think it was the hon. and 
learned Member for Gloucestershire who 
said that those who served on the Grand 
Committee of Law in 1896 were satisfied 
with the changes that were introduced by 
that Committee, and that those changes 
were practically embodied in the present 
Measure, With all deference to him, I 
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am bound to say that my recollection is 
not in accordance with his on that point. 
There are a good many points on which 
concessions were made by way of com- 
promise, which did not give satisfaction 
to those who had to make those con- 
cessions for the sake of a quiet life, and 
there are some provisions in this Mea- 
sure which do not exactly embody the 
concessions then introduced in the dis- 
cussion in the Grand Committee on 
Law. I am afraid the quasi-regi- 
mental discipline introduced into this 
Measure will defeat its own object. 
This discipline, with the increase of the 
power of the bishops, will defeat its own 
object, and it will have to be surrounded 
by safeguards, as it might be when the 
Bill comes to be considered in Committee. 
The parishioners ought to be considered 
far more carefully than they appear to 
be by the promoters of this Bill. I turn 
to another point, which is the matter re- 
ferred to both by the hon. and learned 
Member for one of the divisions of Glou- 
cestershire and also by the last hon. 
Member who spoke. He pointed vut 
that the conditions are a source of great 
concern to the parishioners, and the plac- 
ing of a halter round their neck from 
which they cannot be rid. The only 
remedy, as far as one can see, in this 
Measure is by increasing the power of 
the bishops, who are not necessarily in 
touch with the inhabitants of the parish. 
The hon. Gentleman who spoke last re- 
ferred to the system in the Free Anglican 
Church in Australia, and also to the Pres- 
byterian Church in Scotland, but in the 
Church in Scotland the parishioners have 
real and direct power in regard to the ap- 
pointment of the minister. That same 
power exists in the case of Australia, be- 
cause their nominated 
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incumbents are 


by the parishioncrs. 


*Mr. BOSCAWEN: The bishops can 
upset their nomination. 


*Mr. STEVENSON: There is abso- 
lutely no real power placed in the 
hands of the parishioners under this Bill. 
Three parishioners might put forward 
certain objections, and those objections 
have to be put on the same ground on 
which the bishop can refuse institution. 
The bishop might or might not act. In 
some respects that power is too limited, 
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whereas in other cases it would defeat its 
own object. It is too limited in the 
sense that there ought to be a definite, 
recognised, parochial body, which would 
be entrusted with the power of making 
these objections ; because, especially in 
the large parishes, and in a good many 
of the smaller parishes, it would be easy 
to find three somewhat cantankerous 
persons who, on a presentation being 
made, would be able to find objections. 
It would be very easy in the large 
parishes for any three to unite together 
and send a letter to the bishop, in which 
they may state that the incumbent 
showed “ neglect of duty” in his previous 
incumbency. It is a very rude phrase, 
and it is conceivable that three persons 
may be found in a parish to put forward, 
in a manner which may be very disagree- 
able to the new incumbent, that he has 
been guilty of neglect of duty in his 
previous incumbency. Although that 
might not lead to any subsequent conse- 
quences, it would be a cause of the 
utmost mental anxiety to the incumbent. 
The promoters of the Bill have overdone 
it by allowing three parishioners to put 
forward complaints on that ground. The 
case would be met by allowing a definite 
and responsible body to be the one to put 
forward an objection, and also to be the 
one to make any recommendation, and 
give them not only negative, but positive, 
powers in this matter. In that way you 
would confer greater power upon the 
parishioners, and give them greater in- 
terest in their ecclesiastical and local 
affairs. At the same time, you would 
confer upon them a certain responsibility, 
which would be of great value to the 
parish in which they live. This Bill 
does nothing of that kind, but simpty 
enables three parishioners to offer an 
objection to the institution of the new 
incumbent. That objection need not be 
followed out, but simply goes to the 
bishop, who may, if he chooses, put it in 
his waste-paper basket. At all events, 
the parishioners have nothing to do with 
it; they have no voice in the matter. 
There is another great flaw in this Mea- 
sure. It does not touch upon one aspect 
of the ecclesiastical machinery, which, 
after all, is of considerable importance. 
It does not deal in any way with the case 
of the curates. The curates are the un- 


heneficed clergy, and they are the feeding 
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ground of the beneficed clergy. There 
is only one clause in this connection, 
copied, with certain modifications, from 
the Pluralities Act of 1838, and mention- 
ing curates incidentally. There might 
be in the Measure certain safecuards 
as to the age and experience of 
curates. A good many cases have arisen 
in which men have been appointed 
to benefices after insufficient experience, 
or at too young an age. If some 
provision had been inserted that they 
should only be anpvointed after four 
or five years’ experience, that, in itself, 
would be an advantage. There ought to 
be some amendment of the Pluralities 
Act of 1838, which practically gives the 
curates no adequate protection against 
dismissal at six months’ notice by the in- 
cumbent. In a way, there is a right on 
the part of the bishop to interfere with 
the dismissal, but in the great majority 
of cases the bishop simply takes the word 
of the incumbent. What I think ought 
to be done is that some provision should 
be introduced into the Measure whereby, 
when the curate appeals against dis. 
missal, the bishop would be bound to 
hold an inquiry, and that, for the pur- 
pose of holding that inquiry, a certain 
number of laymen should be appointed, in 
addition to the ecclesiastical persons, to 
form part of that Commission of Inquiry. 
That, it appears to me, is one great flaw 
in the Measure. Most of these matters 
can be dealt with in Committee, and I do 
not intend to offer any opposition to the 
Second Reading of the Bill. If these 
matters are not dealt with adequately in 
Committee, I shall reserve to myself 
the right to vote against it. At 
the same time, I cannot but think that 
many of the provisions of this Measure 
have not been properly thought out by 
its promoters in regard to the practical 
effect they would exercise; and, above 
all, I deplore that no steps have been 
taken to give to the parishioners that 
right and that power which they ought 
to possess. 


*Lorp WARKWORTH = (Kensington, 
S.): Ido not think any Measure has ever 
been introduced into this House the prin- 
ciple of which has received such  uni- 
versal acquiescence as this Bill, and yet 
in regard to which such extraordinary 
‘ngenuity has been displayed in devising 
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insuperable objections to the method of 
putting that principle into operation. I 
have never heard anyone deny that the 
sale of benefices and next presentations is 
open to the gravest abuse and scandal. 
The practice has been condemned 
by two successive Commissions, and 
that condemnation has been em- 
phasised by repeated and overwhelming 
majorities in this House. Partly owing 
to the limitation put upon the time of 
private Members, and partly owing to the 
free use of recognised Parliamentary 
methods, the Church of England is still 
asking in vain for the liberty of removing 
abuses which strike at the root of her 
spiritual life. I think we cannot fail to 
recognise that this state of things affords 
the strongest justification to those who 
are so hostile to us, and who think 
that Church Establishment is incom- 
patible with the best interests of the 
Church—first, forces the 
Church to come for necessary powers 
to a Parliament which, if not hostile 
is hard to move in matters relating 
to the Church; and, secondly, be- 
cause by it the parishioners themselves 
cannot obtain any remedy for an abuse 
under which their spiritual interests 
suffer. I quite understand the position 
of those who naturally think, from the 
Nonconformist point of view, that no 
Measure of this kind can be a sufficient 
remedy for a disease that ought to be 
cut out at the root; but I do hope that 
Members of the Established Church will 
do nothing in the way of perpetrating the 
abuses. I am aware of the objection 
principally urged on this side of the 
House, that it is an interference with the 
rights of private property. That, I think, 
would be a sufficient excuse, and I do not 
think I should be justified, out of any 
consideration of conferring any possible 
benefit on the Church, in sanctioning an 
injustice which might be used as a 
very dangerous precedent in the future. 
But what is the allegation as to the con- 
fiscatory nature of the proposals made by 
my hon. and learned Friend there? The 
whole question turns upon the interpre- 
tation placed on the rights exercised by 
private laymen. Are we to regard that 
right as in the nature of mere freehold 
property, in regard to which there are 
no more sacred obligations than exist in 
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regard to any other private property ; or, 
is it a right that is strictly limited and 
confined by the correlative rights of the 
parishioner! If the extreme view is to 
be taken that the patron has no respon- 
sibility for the character of the man who 
is appointed, and if the bishop has alone 
the responsibility of deciding whether 
the man has the necessary qualifications, 
surely there is no material interference 
with the patron’s right in giving the 
bishop additional powers as to those 
necessary qualifications. It is one of the 
features of the Bill which I regard with 
the greatest satisfaction that it does 
afford an opportunity—which only exists 
to a very limited extent now at the ordi- 
nation service, and which ought to exist 
to alarger extent—of allowing the parish- 
ioners to express their views in regard to 
those appointments, for it would still 
further increase the responsibility of all 
classes in the character of the ministry. 
Some hon. Members who are Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists may like 
to see still further control. They may 
think that the control afforded in this 
Bill may lead to more scandals, but, to 
my mind, scandal is very much more un- 
likely to arise when the patron knows 
beforehand that he has to consult the 
parishioners before he submits the candi- 
date to the bishop. As far as I under- 
stand the doctrine of the Church of 
England, under no circumstances could 
you give the parishioners control over 
the appointment of the incumbent, be- 
cause it is fundamentally opposed 
to the whole theory of the Church 
of England in regard to Church 
government. If there is any omission, 
I regret it is the omission to lay down 
any broad rule as to the hearing of evi- 
dence on oath and the presence of per- 
sons directly accused or concerned, either 
at the preliminary investigation by the 
bishop, or at the investigation under- 
taken by the Commission subsequent to 
the appointment of the incumbent. It 
is a very dangerous thing; it offers an 
unnecessary opening for scandal if you 
allow a parishioner to prefer a com- 
plaint against a man on the ground of 
morals. A charge of a moral offence is 
very easy to make and very difficult to 
disprove, and yet no absolute right is 
given to the person accused to appear 
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before the bishop. There are very few 
bishops who would not be willing to 
sanction such a proposal. I do not think 
such a thing ought to be left to the dis- 
cretion of any single individual. I think, 
in the interests of the Church itself, that 
some rule ought to be laid down on this 
ground that the person presented for a 
benefice ought to have some opportunity 
of clearing himself or of being con- 
fronted by his accusers before the ques- 
tion is brought into open court. Then 
there is the question of what is consi- 
dered a disqualifying age. I think that 
some rule ought to be laid down for guid- 
ance as to what is a disqualifying age. 
Seventy was suggested as the disqualify- 
ing age in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners. Some such limit should be put 
in the Bill. I have no sympathy with 
the exaggerated apprehension which is 
entertained by the Association—I mean 
the Church Association—with regard to 
the very free interpretation which might 
be placed upon the term in the Bill, 
“neglect of duty.” I quote the sentence 
from the circular of the Church 
Association— 

“By canon law the orders of a_ bishop, 

especially if put forward in a Diocesan Synod, 
were held to be binding on the clergy of the 
diocese in all matters not regulated by higher 
law. Disobedience, therefore, to the bishop's 
directions may be treated as ‘ misconduct.’ ” 
I confess I cannot understand the atti- 
tude of mind of those members of the 
Church of England who apparently re 
gard it as a sacred and inalienable right 
for an ordained parson to violate his 
ordination oath. At the service for the 
Ordination of Priests, he is asked— 

“Will you reverently obey your ordinary 
and other chief ministers unto whom is com- 
mitted the charge and government over you, 
following with a glad mind their godly ad- 
monitions, and submitting yourselves to their 
godly judgments?” 

If a man has taken that most binding 
oath on that most solemn occasion, as to 
the condition it imposes on him, he can- 
not properly complain if a violation of 
that oath is felt to be a disqualification. 
With regard to the hearing of evidence 
before the Commissioners, I think that 
is of far more importance. You are de- 
priving the incumbent of the protection 
he has got under the present law. 
Under the Pluralities Act Amendment 
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Act, power is given to any one of the 
Commissioners to demand that evidence 
should be taken on oath. In the interests 
of justice and economy, I think this 
rule might very well be laid down. 
I do not think there is the slightest 
ground for the assertion that this 
Bill deprives one class of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects of the protection that 
they at present have. The only protec- 
tion they now have is an appeal to the 
Privy Council, and they seldom avail 
themselves of that right. Now a Court 
of Appeal is set up by this Bill, but the 
bishop who has to preside will be bound 
by the findings of the lay judge on all 
questions of fact and law, and when we 
compare this with the far more stringent 
proposal made by a Royal Commission, 
that in a case of suggested incapacity the 
appeal should merely be to the arch- 
bishop, I de not think it will be said 
that this part of the Bill errs on the side 
of giving too great powers to the Epis- 
copal Bench. I do regret that from this 
Bill has been eliminated some of the most 
useful provisions contained in the Bill of 
last year. For instance, I think some 
means should be given the Church of 
securing the retirement of incumbents 
incapacitated by age, and of providing 
them with a certain proportion of the 
funds of the benefice. Considering there 
is already power in the Church of getting 
rid of a bishop who is insane, on the 
representation of of fellow 
bishops that he is insane, there would 
be surely no injustice in applying a simi- 
lar provision to the case of incumbents. 
I hope that this Bill, or the Bill to be 
brought in by the Government, will pass 
the House this Session, and that not only 
may members of the Church of England 
refrain from giving it their opposition, 
but that the 
support it, seeing that they are perpetu- 
ally denouncing the iniquity, on abstract 
principles, of the interference of the 
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temporal powers with spiritual matters. 


*Mr. H. S. FOSTER (Suffolk, Lowes- 
toft): As it fell to lot to take an 
active part in connection with the Bill 
of 1896, the House will perhaps permit 
me to make a few observations on the 
I think that both 
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those who approve and those who oppose 
the Bill may congratulate themselves on 
the fact that we come to consider this 
question to-day in a very different posi- 
tion to that which obtained in 1896. In 
that year very little interest was felt in 
the Benefices Bill on its introduction, 
and but little knowledge was possessed on 
the subject in the House of Commons, 
while, practically, there was no know- 
ledge at all on it outside. The Bill 
before us to-day is the outcome of 
a large amount of discussion, both in 
this House and out of it. What was the 
caso in 1896! The promoters of that 
Bill, owing to the early position they 
secured in the ballot, obviously had little 
opportunity for discussing it, but to-day 
we have a full Debate. My hon. Friend 
who moved the Second Reading fell, I 
regret, into the popular error, and one 
which gives a handle to those who are 
the avowed enemies of the Church of 
England. He spoke frequently of the 
sale of the “cure of souls,” and I admit 
that if such a practice did prevail in the 
Church of England, it would more than 
justify all the severe strictures uttered 
by the enemies of the Church. But, as 
a matter of fact, I am not aware of any 
such practice either in law or in reality 
in the Church of England. What, after 
all, is the practice? The patron has a 
right to present a man to a cure of souls. 
But, as Professor Freeman has laid it 
down, when an advowson is sold, what is 
actually sold is not, as some people 
foolishly and wickedly say, the spiritual 
office with the temporal profits attached, 
but the perpetual right to present a clerk 
to the Ordinary for institution. It is in 
fact the right to nominate “a fit and 
proper person” for the office, and the 
responsibility rests with the bishop of 
saying whether or not the person pre- 
sented is fit and proper. In this 
Bill I note with great satisfaction 
several improvements on the Bill of 
1896. The hon. Member who moved the 
Second Reading suggested that it was 
practically the same Measure as was in- 
troduced in 1896, but I will venture to 
point out to the House that it is a.very 
large improvement upon it. I find, for 
instance, that there is no restraint on the 
right of mortgaging the income of a 
benefice. I remember that when the 
Bill of 1896 was before the Grand Com- 
mittee, I moved an Amendment for ‘the 
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purpose of striking out a provision which 
imposed such restraint, but I was 
then one of a minority of three, and 
there were 31 against us. In this Bill 
that restraint in dealing with advowson 
property is very much modified, and in- 
stead of rendering the transfer actually 
void, it leaves it to the discretion of the 
bishop to inquire, and, if necessary, to 
impose conditions before sanctioning 
the transfer. Another modification is 
with reference to the right of a man to 
present himself or to be presented by his 
wife or his trustee to the bishop. The 
test in all these cases is to be the well- 
being of the parish. I think, in such a 
case, the bishop pays much more atten- 
tion to the fitness of such a candidate 
under the existing law. After all, the 
question is not how the right of patron- 
age came to be acquired, but whether 
the person presented is a fit and proper 
person to hold the cure of souls. The 
onus really lies with the bishop. I am 
glad to observe, also, that the Star 
Chamber Inquiry of 1896 has entirely 
disappeared, and has no place in the 
Measure we are now discussing. What I 
regarded as the most dangerous innova- 
tion of the Bill of 1896 has also disap- 
peared—i.¢., the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion of the archbishop over the clergy 
in purely civil matters. The Bill of 1896 
provided that the archbishop should con- 
stitute the Court of Appeal, but many of 
us felt that while a judge of the High 
Court should act it would be beneath his 
dignity to sit as an assessor merely be- 
side the archbishop or bishop. But 
under this Bill the Court of Appeal will 
consist of the archbishop and of a judge 
of the High Court, and it will not be 
constituted unless a judge does so sit. 
It will be regulated by rules of evidence, 
and the judge is to be the sole authority 
on questions of law and of fact. I am 
glad also that the present Bill does not 
propose to deal with aged and infirm in- 
cumbents, and I think. the promoters 
were wise in dropping that part of the 
Bill. No part of the Bill of 1896 excited 
more hostile comment amongst Church- 
men outside the House than the provi- 
sion to get rid of incumbents in their old 
age. Since that time Churchmen have 
been actively engaged in providing a Sus- 
tenation Fund for the assistance of the 


poorer clergy. That provision must 
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precede any law to remove aged incum- 
bents. So much for the improve- 
ments that have been made in the Bill. 
They make me think that by further 
amendment in Committee it may be 
made a useful and practical Measure. I 
thought the Bill of 1896 was a bad Bill, 
and I felt justified in voting against the 
Second Reading of it. I believe the pre- 
sent Bill is a great improvement on it, 
and shall therefore support it. Without 
wearying the House with details, I should 
like to mention one or two matters re- 
quiring attention. It is provided that 
no right of patronage shall be exercised 
within 12 months of the appointment or 
presentation of an incumbent. What 
will be the effect of that provision? If 
there is a lapse, will not the patronage 
fall on the bishop and be taken out of 
the lay patron’s hands for a year? In 
the Bill of 1896 there was a provision 
that any patronage which might arise 
during the twelve months should be exer- 
cised by the Crown, but I find no such 
provision in the present Bill. Then, 
again, there are restrictions with regard 
to registering transfers. The provision 
is somewhat singular. Sub-section d of 
the first clause says any transfer shall be 
void unless notice in writing is sent to 
the Diocesan Registry eight weeks before 
it takes effect. What is the object of 
that? With regard to the offences which 
constitute a bar to institution, I sup- 
pose there is no Member of the House 
who does not assent to the general pro- 
position that an unfit man should be 
prevented from being instituted. But 
when we come to the application of the 
principle, we find that the Bill imposes 
on the bishop the duty of making the 
inquiry, of acting as inquisitor, and of 
sitting in judgment upon civil matters. 
That, I think, places the bishop in an 
exceedingly unfair position. The Act of 
1892 created machinery for the purpose 
of trying immoral clergymen ; why could 
it not be adapted for the purposes of this 
Act? Of course, the object of the pro- 


moters of the Bill is to ensure that un- 

fit presentees shall not be forced on a 

parish, and if it is alleged that a man is 

unfit for the post, then the accusing par- 

ties should be called upon to make good 
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their accusations before a tribunal similar 
to that created by the Clergy Discipline. 
Act. By that means the promoters 
would secure the end for which they are 


striving. With regard to offences, I 
have no doubt that in Committee a 


clearer definition will be insisted upon of 
some of the extremely indefinite offences 
specified in the Bill. Will the Committee 
be content with the definition laid down 
in previous Acts of offences of this kind! 
What neglect of duty is there which is not 
covered by the words of existing Acts? 
Visiting may be called a duty, but we 
know perfectly well that it would be a 
physical impossibility in many cases for 
the incumbent to completely visit his 
parishioners once only even in the course 
of two or three years. And, again, what 
is to constitute neglect of duty— 
ecclesiastical duty! Where it 
properly defined! And so with regard 
to “existing pecuniary embarrassment.” 
The larger a man’s heart, very 
often the poorer he is. Perhaps a 
man who has been struggling for years 
with a small stipend, and, perhaps, a 
large family, is necessarily in pecuniary 
embarrassment, and, because he has a 
living offered him, perhaps that very em- 
barrassment under which he has suffered 
down to that time is to be the means of 
depriving him of improving his worldly 
prospects. We want to guard against a 
disability of that kind, but the words of 
the Bill, as it at present exists, do not 
accomplish this. And then with regard 
to the inhibition of the incumbents, in 
the same way there is some necessity 
for better definition, and I hope the 
House will insist upon defining what is 
considered to be adequately discharging 
the duties attached to the cure of souls. 
Some clearer definitions must be laid 
down before the bishop can be allowed 
to exercise the very large and extensive 
rights which will be given to him under 
the Bill. Mr. Speaker, I apologise for 
having detained the House so long, but 
this #s a Measure in which I, naturally. 
take some interest. I shall certainly sup- 
port the Second Reading of this Bill, be- 
cause I believe it contains within it the 
germs of a useful Measure. But in doing 
so, like my hon. Friend the Member for 
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the Eye Division, I support it in the ex- 
pectation that in Committee this Bill 
will be so improved that it will be made 
a useful and workable Measure, and that 
it will carry out the object which the 
promoters have in view, which, I believe, 
meets with the general sympathy of 
every section of the House, and that is 
a desire to remove from the Church of 
England those abuses which have en- 
abled its enemies to make so much 
capital in the past, and may thus in- 
crease her usefulness and power amongst 
the people. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREASURY 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, E.): 
1 do not propose to detain the House this 
aiternoon by any discussion, either of the 
general principles of the Bill or of its 
details, but inasmuch as a Bill of this 
kind was promised in the Queen’s Speech, 
some observations from this Bench seem 
desirable. The broad outlines of any 
Bill dealing with this Question are prac- 
tically settled by previous legislative 
efforts, previous discussions in Commit- 
tees, previous reports of various Commis- 
sions and Committees which have sat on 
the subject; and though, of course, I 
shall not be in order in explaining at 
length the Bill I propose to bring in to- 
morrow, I may say that it greatly resem- 
bles the Bill now before the House in the 
ground which it covers, though it does 
differ from it in certain details, and it 
does not follow exactly the lines of this 
Measure in respect to some of the machi- 
nery which lead to the end sought to be 
obtained by this Bill. But inasmuch as 
the Government propose to deal with this 
subject, we of course support, to the best 
of our ability, a Measure whose principles 
accord with those which we ourselves wish 
to carry into effect, and which may be of 
assistance to the Grand Committee which, 
we hope, will be entrusted to take into 
consideration both the present Bill and 
the Bill which I shall introduce to-mor- 
row at four o'clock. I confess that, so 
far as I have gathered the feeling from 
the speeches made in opposition to this 
Bill, the opposition really rests upon 
no solid foundation at all, unless you can 
call a solid foundation a kind of general 
hostility to anything which can improve 
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or reform the position of the Established 
Church. The truth is, it is quite un- 
necessary to go into legal subtleties or 
technicalities in connection with this 
Measure. There is a plain duty before 
the House, which is to make the machi- 
nery of the law carry out what has 
always been the spirit of the law, 
and to enable the Church to pre- 
vent persons from being entrusted 
with some of the most important 
functions within the Church who are 
wholly unfit to carry out those respon- 
sible duties. I am sure there is na 
interference with property in the Bill 
now before the House, and I am sure 
there will be none in the Bill which I 
shall have the honour to introduce to- 
morrow. The duty of preventing unfit 
persons from holding any office, whether 
it be the cure of souls or an Imperial 
office, is a plain and manifest duty, and 
no legal subtleties can get round the 
principles which, I think, underlie legis- 
laticn in matters upon which the House 
is now engaged. Sir, I only got up to 
make this brief declaration of the views 
of the Government, because it will be 
upon the Second Reading of the Govern- 
ment Bill more proper for me to express 
in detail the views of the Government, 
which we shall ask the House to adopt, 
and to answer any objections which may 
be made to our proposals. For the present 
it is enough to say that we agree not only 
with the spirit which animates the pre- 
sent Bill, but we agree broadly with the 
principle which they have endeavoured 
to embody in their Measure, and we shall 
vote for it, and I trust this and our own 
Measure will be referred to a Grand Com- 
mittee, where they will be improved in 
detail and afterwards, I hope, will meet 
with the general acceptance of the House. 


Sm W. HARCOURT (Monmouth- 
shire, W.): I quite understand, after 
the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, that the real discussion on 
this subject should belong to the Govern- 
ment Bill rather than to this Bill. 
But I have to consider whether I should 
vote for the Second Reading of this Bill 
or not. Well, there is a future of this 
Bill. which astonishes me, especially con- 
sidering the able and learned quarter 
from which it emanated, and to which 
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objection has already been taken by the 
noble Lord opposite, and which, unless I 
receive some explanation of it which I 
have not yet heard, I shall not be satis- 
fied with. I suppose the neble Lord is 
responsible for this Measure. There was 
a provision in the Bill last year to the 
effect that in all individual inquiries 
affecting a clergyman’s status and pre- 
perty, and everything that people—all 
people—respect—and I do not except the 
Party opposite from respect for the rights 
of property—that at any such inquiry 
the bishop shall hear the patron and the 
presentee, as owner of the property, and 
any witnesses called by the patron and 
presentee, and any person whom the 
patron or presentee may select to ex- 
amine witnesses and represent him at 
the inquiry. I am very much surprised 
that my hon. and learned Friend should 
be the sponsor of a Measure in which I 
suppose that clause is omitted for some 
reason, 





Mr. LYTTELTON: The promoters of 
the Bill think that sufficient authority 
is given to the Rule Committee by Section 
12 of the Bill, which provides that the 
authorities there named—the Lord Chief 
Justice, the Lord Chancellor, and other 
not very revolutionary authorities—may 
regulate matters with regard to proce- 
dure and practice. 


Sr W. HARCOURT: That leaves 
it to the Rule Committee. No doubt 
most bishops will not behave like 


the judge of an inferior Court, called 
Rhadamanthus, who decided before he 
heard. But why was this provision of 
the Bill of 1897—which is fundamental 
in all judicial proceedings—left out? 
Why is that left to the Rule Committee 
which ought to be the fundamental prin- 
ciple of any inquiry of this kind! I 
cannot vote for a Bill which does not, on 
the face of it, provide that in an inquiry 
of this kind the parties interested should 
be heard. 


Viscounr CRANBORNE (Rochester) : 
After the able speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber who introduced this Bill, very little 
more need be said upon this occasion. I 
confess that I think it will be welcomed 
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by every section of the Church, both in 
this House and out of this House, with 
feelings of enthusiasm. We were quite 
sure that when Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment put the Measure in the Queen's 
Speech that that promise would be ful- 
filled, but we had no right to expect 
when the right hon. Gentleman promised 
it that its fulfilment would be at such an 
early day as to-morrow, and that after 
to-morrow we should be in possession of 
the views which Her’ Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to put forward in dealing 
with this question. But there 
no doubt whatever that as the years 
have gone by the general attitude of 
hon. Gentlemen in this House has 
brought a general agreement upon this 
subject. No one could have listened to 
the Debate, or to any of the speakers 
from whatever part of the House they 
sat, without being convinced that they 
were all agreed upon the main objects of 
the Bill. Everyone agrees that patronage 
partakes of the nature of a trust, and 
that that trust occasionally not 
actually discharged. as it ought to be dis- 
charged, and that there ought to be a 
law compelling them to discharge that 
trust properly. Nobody denies that im- 
proper presentees are occasionally in- 
stituted who ought not to be instituted, 
and nobody denies that there are in- 
cumbents who ought to be removed from 
their cures who cannot be removed under 
the present state of the law, but who 
ought to be removed. With the great 
object of this Bill the House is in entire 
agreement. Sir, my right hon. Friend 
has made a declaration, which he has 
given to the House, and it will be my 
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duty, as representing the promoters of 
this Bill, to go through some of the de 
tails in the course of the Debate. I do 
not think, therefore, that the House will 
expect me to do so now, but I think, in 
courtesy to the right hon. Gentleman, 
that I ought to take notice of the remark 
he has made. Sir, the right hon. Gentle- 
man has taken a sort of cursory interest 
in this question from time to time, but 
he did not serve upon the Grand Commit- 
tee ; if he had he would have known, as we 
all know, how difficult it was, in the face 
of the details, to determine what ought 
to guide an inquiry of this kind. It was 
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necessary even then to leave a good | 
deal undone. I need not stop for more 
than a moment to take notice of the 
argument that we have left it optional | 
with the Rule Committee whether they 
shall or not. Anyone who knows any- 
thing of these Acts of Parliament knows 
that words such as we have inserted 
in the Bill, giving the option to the Rule 
Committee, really means an _ absolute 
direction upon them to draw up these 
rules in respect of such matters as we 
have mentioned. Of course, the right 
hon. Gentleman thinks that it would be 
better, upon the face of the Bill, rather 

than leave it to the Rule Committee. 
Well, that is a matter which will be 
heard in Committee, and which will have 
the very careful consideration of those 
who are in charge of the Bill under dis- 
cussion. I would ask my noble Friend 
who introduced the Bill if he can draw 
a word to cover all the necessary condi- | 
tions in respect of the hearing of the| 
parson at the inquiry. If he thinks he| 
can draw a word within a reasonable} T 
limit of space to cover all these matters, | 
then by all means let it be placed in the | 
Act of Parliament. Having said this} 
much, I need say nothing more with re- 
gard to the part of the Measure now 
under discussion. I should like to ex- 
plain that the reason why we have aban-! 
doned that part of the question which | 
deals with the retirement of incumbents | 
who are incapacitated by age or infirmity 
is not in the least that we have with- 
drawn the opinion we have always held 
upon the subject. We think that if a} 
man can no longer do his work, and will 
not provide anybody to do it for him, 
he ought to retire upon his pension. 
It is upon a pension that he must 
retire, and hon. Gentlemen opposite 
surely do not think money is so scarce 
in the Church of Eneland that we canuot 
find a pension whenever we want it. 
Leaving this subject, it has been sub- 
mitted to us that the Church, with the 
opportunities which time alone will give 
it, will be able to collect sufficient money 
to deal with this matter. In every case 
in which an incumbent has _ retired 
through infirmity alone he will be en- 
titled to receive a pension. I should 
like to read to the House a letter, or 
part of a letter, which shows how im- 
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possible it is, under the present law, to 
deal with incumbents. As the House 
is aware, under the present law, if the 
Commission find that the incumbent in- 
adequately performs his duties, the 
bishop has a right to call upon him 
to appoint a deputy, but the condition 
of the law is that a man who verforms 
the duties of curate is the actual delin- 
quent. When he is appointed, not only 
is the incumbent left in full possession 
of the spiritual cure, but he may prevent 
the curate taking part in any of the ser- 
vices whatever. He is practically ap- 
pointed to make good his own ineffi- 
ciency. I hold in my hand a letter from 
a bishop, who writes concerning a case 
which I think illustrates almost as well 
as any other case of several which have 
come under my notice, the condition oi 
things. It reads— 


“Great complaints were made to me about 
two years ago of the sad state of things in the 
| parish. The morning service on Sundays was 
gabbled over, sermon and all, in 35 minutes. 
The clergyman was wholly unintelligible. There 
was no visiting, no care either of the whole or 
the sick, no one to minister-to the dying. Lhe 
wife of a respectable farmer came to wait on 
me, and was moved almost to tears as she 
described the spiritual destitution of the parish. 
‘Surely,’ she said, ‘something can be done. 
Are my children to grow up without religious 
services—or as good as none—and without 
religious instruction?’ I told her what the 
law was, but she evidently hardly believed me 
I asked her if any of the other parishioners 
would come forward if I issued a commission. 
She said she thought they would. But I 


| pointed out to her that if I issued the com- 


mission, and the charges were substantiated, 
I could only call on the incumbent to find a 
curate ; but as the combined value of the two 
livings was £140 a year, how was it likely, 
even if I could assign half the amount of the 
living to a curate, that any curate could be 
found to go there for £70 a year?” 


The House will recognise, in a case of 
this kind, that under the Bill which we 
promote it will be the duty of the Com- 
missioners to see that the curate is pro- 
perly paid— 


_ 


“Further, it would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, for a curate ”— 


I should like the House to attend to this 
paragraph— 


“to find a house or lodgings within any 
reasonable distance. The poor woman went 
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incredible that the bishop was unable to re- 
dress her grievance. I have heard since that 
her husband has given up his farm and gone 
to live elsewhere. In this case—and there are 
others not unlike it—if the law gave the 
bishop power to appoint a curate in charge 
(not leaving it in the first instance to the 
incumbent, who has been found guilty of 
neglect of duty, to nominate), and to insist 
on the incumbent leaving the parish altogether, 
assigning to him a certain portion of the in- 
come, and giving the parsonage house to the 
curate in charge, the present scandals 
might be entirely averted. The funda- 
mental error in all legislation on Clergy 
Discipline is, as I have said, that the 
law protects the clergyman against the 
parishioners, but does not protect the parish- 
ioners against the clergyman.” 


Now, Sir, in this I have refrained on pur- 
pose from giving any names; but that is 
a most serious case, and presents a hope- 
less difficulty of being dealt with under 
the present law. I earnestly hope, Sir, 
that the House will bear this in mind, 
and that in any legislation that we may 
be called upon to consider this, the 
essential part of the plea that we have 
put forward, will not be ignored. For 
my part I have never shared the view which 
some hon. Gentlemen have put forward, 
that this Parliament is unable to redress 
the grievances of the Church of England. 
I do not believe that ; my experience has 
been quite otherwise. My experience is 
that if you have a real grievance to bring 
before Parliament, and if you can get 
hon. Members to give their time to the 
grievance, you will find justice given you. 
We come to the House for justice. We 
have, year after year, pleaded our cause 
before this House. We do not care for 
the particular lines on which the Measure 
is framed—much less do we care whether 
it is passed by ourselves or by the Govern- 
ment—but we earnestly hope that this 
Session will not come to an end without 
the Parliament of Great Britain doing 
justice to the Church of England. 


Mr. JAMES CALDWELL (Lanark, 
Mid): In Scotland we have gone through 
the whole of this question of Church 
patronage, and the proposal of this Bill is 
to practically redeem the Church patron- 
age from certain difficulties attached to 
it. That is a matter which existed in 
Scotland for many years, but which was 

Viscount Cranborne. 
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found to be unworkable, and the result 
was that, in the case of Scotland, Parlia- 
ment, with a Unionist Government in 
power at the time, came to the conclusion 
that the only proper way of dealing with 
Church patronage was to abolish patron- 
age altogether, and that the election of 
the spiritual adviser in a_ particular 
parish—the election of the clergyman 
—should be a matter which should be 
vested in the parishioners, unless he was 
unfit to undertake the ministrations of a 
clergyman. That has been accomplished 
in Scotland at the present moment. 
There is no such thing as a patron in 
any parish in Scotland. The patronage 
of the clergyman of the parish is vested 
solely in those to whom he ministers in 
the parish. Then you can at once see 
how easy it is to get over all the difficul- 
ties which you are trying to jet over in 
this Bill. There is no question that if 
a man is not fit to be a presentee to a 
parish on account of misconduct, such as 
you have in this Bill, he is not fit to hold 
office at all or to be a clergyman at all. 
Therefore, in the case of Scotland, we 
have a very strict law to the effect that 
no man who has any of the particular 
things that you describe here can hold 
office at all, and that the parishioners are 
entitled to elect any clergyman whom 
they consider most suitable for that par- 
ticular district. observe the 
effect of that. In the case of the con 
gregation having the choice of the clergy- 
man, you are giving the choice to the 
people who are to benefit or to lose by 
his ministrations. What was the motive 
adopted for the abolition of patronage? 
I do not recognise the principle that 
patronage is necessarily a right of pro- 
perty. No doubt if you looked at the 
law books they would describe it as a 
right of property, but it is a right of pro- 
perty only in a technical sense ; but you 
cannot possibly dissever the right of pro- 
perty from the cure of souls, which is 
practically attached and inseparable ; 
and I say that the right of presentation, 
whether it be by public auction or by 
private bargain, is contrary to all the 
public policy in the country. What were 
the terms upon which patronage was 
abolished in Scotland? Under a Con- 


Now, 
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servative Government—and a Conserva- 
tive Government, as we all know, is ex- 
ceedingly careful of the rights of pro- 
perty, and especially in Scotland, where 
the patronage was in the hands of Con- 
servative adherents—the terms of the 
abolition of patronage were these: that 
it was to be one year’s income of the 
benefice. One year’s income was to be 
given as compensation money, and then 
it was only to be given when the vacancy 
occurred, and then only in the event of 
certain things happening. If the Gov- 
ernment will bring in a Bill to put Church 
patronage in England on the same foot- 
ing as it is in Scotland, abolish the right 
-of patronage as well as patronage itself 
altogether, and give the right of presen- 
tation to the parishioners of the parish, 
—that would be a proper way of dealing 
with the subject, and a way in which, I 
venture to say, all parts of the House 
would acquiesce. But I must say, so far 
as this Bill goes, it is a mere tinkering 
with the subject, and so far as the parish- 
ioners are concerned you give them prac- 
tically no protection whatever in this 
Bill. I do not, of course, know whether 
that will be different in the Government 
Bill. But, so far as this Bill is con- 
cerned, all that the parishioners have the 
right to do is to put in certain objections 
to the bishop, and after that they have 
nothing whatever to do with the pro- 
cedure. There is no Court to hear objec- 
tions, and the bishop may do what is 
wrong, and the parishioners have no 
right of appeal. That is quite a different 
case from the case of Scotland. If the 
parishioners have an objection to bring 
forward they have the right of putting 
it before an open Court, and then there 
is an appeal, not only to the incumbent, 
but also to the people. Well, the noble 
Lord opposite says that the Church of 
England is not sufficiently wealthy to 
provide funds for buying out the patrons. 
I am surprised that the Church of Eng- 
land should put a poor face on this 
matter. What is the condition of the 
Church of England compared with Dis- 
senters in England and Scotland? Why, 


the members of the Church of England 
practically get the whole of the religious 
You have got a 


services for nothing. 
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National Church on these terms, that 
practically the people who attend are 
put to no expense, and if the parishioners 
like themselves to supplement those 
means they can do so. But look at the 
Dissenters in England. They pay every 
penny of the expenses of their religious 
services. They get no contribution from 
tithes or any other source of endowment. 
They pay the whole of their expenses 
themselves, and in Scotland the whole of 
the Dissenters, including the Roman 
Catholic Church, have not a penny con- 
tributed towards the cost of their reli- 
gious services. If the Church of Eng- 
land has simply to pay at the rate of 
one year’s salary of the incumbent in 
| case of an aged clergyman, that is a mere 
| bagatelle for the Church of England com- 
pared with what other Churches do, and 
iI say that the Church of England should 
lrise to the occasion and really deal with 
|the subject from a broad point of view, 
}make some little sacrifice, and do away 
|with the reproach that the clergyman— 
ithe aged clergyman—cannot be super- 
annuated because there is no fund. I 
think it is not creditable to the Church 
of England, which is certainly the 
wealthiest Church in the country, that 
it should be in a position of that kind, 
and say they can neither pay one year’s 
purchase of the patronage nor provide as 
much funds as will enable an aged 
clergyman to retire. 





Sm J. H. KENNAWAY (Devon, Honi- 
ton): Mr. Speaker, we do not know what 
the Government Measure, which will be 
laid before us to-morrow, will contain, 
but. I think we may be quite sure that 
the Government will not follow the ex- 
ample which has been spoken of this 
afternoon, and leave the patronage of the 
‘livings in the Church of England for 
| election by the whole body of parish- 
jioners. Our system of patronage, we are 
satisfied, has worked well in many cases. 
What we want to do is to ensure that it 
will work rather better, and I heartily 
agree with the noble Lord in expressing 
| the thanks of all Churchmen to the Gov- 
,ernment for grappling with this ques- 
tion, and I hope that they will carry it 
to a successful issue. During the last 
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Parliament we were fighting for our lives. 
We are now enjoying a time of quiet, and 
we all want to make good use of that 
time, so that we may put our house in 
order and do all that we can to remove 
the abuses in the Church. — I heartily 
agree with my right hon. Friend in say- 
ing that it would be superfluous to dis- 
cuss the details of the Bill at present be- 
fore us, because [I hope it will be read a 
second time, and it will be an encour- 
agement to the Government to go for- 
ward, and an assurance to them that 
they have rightly interpreted the general 
opinion of the House in this matter, 
but I would say that this subject 
is not an easy subject to deal with. 
We are all agreed upon the prin- 
ciple of Church reform. There are 
in some places supposed to be rights 
of property which make those whe 
are interested look with suspicion on pro- 
posals of this kind. And there is also, 
and not unnaturally, great jealousy of the 
increasing power of the bishops, but that 
is not our present subject. The battle 
between the bishop and the parochial 
clergy is one that has gone on for many 
centuries, the parochial clergy being 
jealous of their rights and the bishop 
jealous of theirs on the other hand. I 
think this Rill is certainly an advance 
on previous Measures, from the fact that 
it is much simpler and shorter, and T 
hope the Government will introduce » 
simple and short Bill. We desire a Bill 
which provides, not so much bv legal 
restrictions as by letting in the light of 
day on those transactions which would 
be put a stop to if public opinion could 
be brought to bear upon them. T will 
not further detain the House on this 
subject, but I hope we shall be able to 
bring it to a satisfactory conclusion. 


The Motion for the Second Reading 
was agreed to, and on the Motion of Mr. 
Lyttelton the Bill was referred to the 
Standing Committee on Law. 


SOLICITORS (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. Serveanr HEMPHILL (Tyrone 
N.) moved the Second Reading of the 
Solicitors (Ireland) Bill, and said: Mr. 
Speaker, I may state to the House that 

Sir J. H. Kennaway. 
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the object of this Bill is to assimilate 
the law in Ireland, regulating the pro- 
fession of solicitors to the law as it exists 
in England. I do not apprehend that 
there will be much opposition from any 
quarter of the House to this Bill. It has 
been on former occasions before the 
House, and a Bill almost similar in all 
respects to it passed a Second Reading 
in the year 1897. And there was also a 
all in 1896 to the same effect, but in 
consequence of the difficulty attending 
the passing of private Bills, we did not 
succeed in getting a Third Reading for it. 
I may say that on the back of the present 
Bill there are the names of Members 
from Ireland representative of every 
section of public opinion. There ar 
several Members from below the Gang- 
way, and the name of the.zright hon, 
Gentleman the Senior Member for the 
University of Dublin is also on the back 
of the Bill. The Incorporated Law 
Society of Ireland, which represents this 
great and important profession in that 
country, has now been in existence for a 
great number of vears, and in 1868 an 
Act of Parliament was passed which gave 
them certain powers and imposed certain 
duties upon them, with regard to the 
reculation of the profession. That Act 
was based upon the then existing Act of 
Parliament in England, but since 1866 
the Incorporated Law Society of Ireland 
have not succeeded in getting any further 
powers, while in the same period three 
different Statutes have been passed in 
England extending and improving the 
power of the solicitors in this country. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, the ebject of the pre- 
sent Bill is to consolidate and re-enact 
several provisions of the previous Bill, 
and also to make certain improvements, 
based upon the reform that has been 
found to work admirably in England. 
The Bill, as appears upon the memoran- 
dum, consists of 10 different parts. I 
will not go in detail through them all, 
but I will state shortly the substance of 
the various changes proposed. I per- 
ceive opposite the learned  Solicitor- 
General for Ireland, who is thoroughly 
acquainted, I have no doubt, with the 
existing law upon the subject ; and I will 
say at once that this Bill in some parti- 
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culars facilitates and improves 
powers of the Incorporated Law Society | 
with a view to giving them further con- | 
trol and better regulation as to the ad- 
mission of solicitors to the profession. 
I need not point out to the House how 
very important it is that no one should 
be admitted to the profession of solici- 
tor unless he has given ample guarantee 
not only of his education, but of his 
moral fitness for that profession. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that this Bill in its 
first part has certain clauses dealing 
principally with definitions about which 
there can be no question. Then there 
are in part second certain clauses which 
contain regulations providing for the 
examinations and lectures which solici- 
tors must undergo before they are sworn 
in. According to the law as it stands, as 
most hon. Members are probably aware, 
every person before he can be admitted 
as a solicitor must be apprenticed 
to a practising solicitor for five years. 
There are certain exemptions and “‘modi- 
fications in favour of particular classes. 
For instance, graduates of the Univer- 
sity, who have been candidates before 
they were bound need only go under 
indentures for three years. That is the 
existing law, and there is no change in 
that respect. So again, a person who 
attends lectures and examinations for a 
certain period may also be admitted after 
indentures for five years or three years. 
Besides that, every candidate for admis- 
sion must undergo three examina- 
tions—a preliminary examination before 
he is bound, an intermediate examina- 
tion in the progress of his service, to 
show that he is attending to his busi- 
ness, and then a final examination before 
he is admitted to the profession of a 
solicitor. These examinations, with the 
exception of the intermediate examina- 
tion, were already provided for by the 
Act of 1866. There is a further provi- 
sion in this Bill—and that is the only 
provision in regard to which any opposi- 
tion appears so far to be offered to the 
present Measure—enabling _ solicitors’ 
clerks, under certain conditions, to be- 
come solicitors. There is no doubt that 
solicitors’ clerks are a most useful and 
industrious body of men. Certainly 
they are in Ireland, as I can say from 
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the | my own knowledge and observation, and 


I believe they are the same in England. 
There is a provision in this Bill and also 
in the Engiish Bill with reference to 
these solicitors’ clerks. As the law 
stands in England a solicitors’ clerk, who: 
nas been 10 vears acting as a clerk, and 
can get a certificate of good conduct from 
his employer, can, on serving an 
apprenticeship for three years, become a 
solicitor. Now, they object to that, and, 
as I understand, they seek to be admitted 
at once on passing a final examination, 
without serving any apprenticeship at 
all. The present Bill, which I am now 
presenting to the House for Second 
Reading, gives to solicitors’ clerks an 
advantage which they do not possess in 
kngland, and which they do not possess 
at present in Ireland, because this Bill 
provides that seven vears’ service as a 
solicitors’ clerk will qualify with a three 
years’ apprenticeship. Now, that is a 
decided boon conferred upon the 
sclicitors’ clerk, and I cannot understand 
en what principle opposition should be 
offered on that point. I am sure, at all 
events, that the House will agree with 
me in saying that it would be a very 
great calamity indeed if any one could 
he admitted, except under very parti- 
cular and exceptional circumstances, to 
the very important and responsible pro- 
fession of a solicitor without having 
served an apprenticeship in a solicitors’ 
office, which is so essential to enable him 
to discharge the duties which he will 
afterwards have to fulfil. This Bill 
provides for that, and it also alters the 
conditions under which the examinations 
and lectures are held. It gives the In- 
corporated Law Society control over the 
examinations, and it gives them also the 
power of appointing professors ; but that 
control and that power are subject to the 
approval of the Chief Judges in Ireland, 
the Lord Chaneellor, the Lord Chief 
Justice, the Lord Chief Baron, and the 
Master of the Rolls, or any three of 
them, and therefore it cannot be sug- 
gested for a moment that the power is 
likely to be abused. The Bill also con- 
tains a provision, which I think will 
commend itseif to the House, enabling 
barristers who have been practising 
barristers for five years, and who wish to 
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become solicitors, as to become—being, 
of course, disbarred, and removing their 
names from the roll of barristers 
—on passing a final examination, and 
not undergoing any apprenticeship. 
That is confined only to barristers who 
have been five years at the bar. That 
is an equal provision. At all events, it 
is a question of detail, and if there is any 
objection in any way offered to that, it 
will be a matter for the Committee to 
which this Bill may be referred, and 
which, if it is read a second time, can 
be amply dealt with. Now, it is also a 
part of the Bill that certain changes in 
the machinery are suggested. At present 
solicitors have to enter their names on a 
roll, which is enrolled in the Court of 
Chancery. This Bill proposes, as is the 
case in England, that the roll shall not 
be enrolled in the Court of Chancery, but 
that it shall be enrolled in the registry 
of the Incorporated Society. That is the 
practice which prevails in England. En- 
rolment in Chancery involves a certain 
expense and outlay on the part of those 
who are called to become solicitors, and 
I have no doubt that the House will con- 
sider that that will be a decided improve- 
ment. It also has a useful provision 
which has been very much pressed on the 
notice of the Incorporated Society, en- 
abling apprentices during the course of 
their service, to add some other work to 
eke out their means of subsistence, pro- 
vided that this is done with the full ap- 
proval of their employer and of the Lord 
Chancellor. There are many cases in 
which young men, after they have done 
the work of the day in some solicitor’s 
office, might be ready to make an honest 
penny. But, as the law stands, this 
would incapacitate them from afterwards 
becoming solicitors. That has been 
found to press rather hardly, and there 
is a section in this Bill which would, sub- 
ject to the approval of their master and 
subject to the approval of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, meet their case. The other matters 
are really all matters of detail, not in- 
volving, as it appears to me, any great 
principle. At present there is a cum- 
brous system by which solicitors, if they 
Mr. Serjeant Hemphill. 
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misconduct themselves, can be struck off 
the roll. That must be done by petition 
to the Lord Chancellor, who has then to 
refer it for a report; that report has to 
eo back for further consideration, and 
it is a most circuitous proceeding. This 
Bill proposes that the Lerd Chancellor 
should appoint what is called a Dis- 
ciplinary Council of the Incorporated 
Society, consisting of seven mem- 
bers, to be nominated by him, 
and that when any complaints are 
made against a solicitor in respect of his 
profession, that those complaints shall 
come before the Disciplinary Council, and 
that they shall make a report to the 
Lord Chancellor, and the Lord Chancel- 
lor, upon that report, should exercise the 
power which he already possesses of 
striking the solicitor off the roll, or of 
making such other order as he may think 
fit. The fees which are paid at present, 
under the existing law, are increased by 
some five or six guineas. There is a fee 
of a guinea on the intermediate examina- 
tion, which is not provided for by the 
existing law, because the intermediate 
examination was not then in existence; 
and there is also a fee of five guineas 
which a solicitor when he is sworn in 
will have to pay. in order to meet the 
expenses incidental to his being enrolled 
on the rolls as a solicitor. These are 
the only additional fees provided for by 
this Act. Now, there is one matter in 
which the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Dunbar Barton) 
cannot fail to feel interested, of which I 
must make mention. There is a provi- 
sion, of course, in this Act, as there js 
in. our English Act, that none but 
solicitors should act as solicitors in 
Courts of Justice. That is necessary for 
the protection of the public. I under- 
stand that the law officers in Ireland wish 
that some exception should be inserted 
in this clause, so as to enable representa- 
tives of certain Government Departments 
to appear if nominated by the heads of 
the department, even though they may 
not be admitted as solicitors. That is a 
matter which will probably be discussed 
in Committee, and I am sure there will be 
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no difficulty in meeting the case in Com- 
mittee. I will now ask the House to say 
that it is a Bill which the profession in 
Ireland is seriously interested in. I need 
not tell the House that nothing is so 
material to the well-being and prosperity 
of every community as that a profession 
so important as that of solicitors, which 
exercise such functions and affect every 
individual member of the community, 
should be guarded as well as human fore- 
sight can guard them from unscrupulous 
persons let loose upon society. 


The Bill was read a second time. 


Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL: I beg 
to move that the Bill be referred to the 
Standing Committee on Law. 


The Bill was then referred to the Com- 
mittee. 


SERVICE FRANCHISE BILL. 
On the order for this Bill— 


Mr. H. H. MARKS (Tower Hamlets, 
St. George’s) said: Mr. Speaker, I beg 
to move that this Bill be read a second 


time. 


Mr. F. E. V. KNOX (Londonderry 
City): Sir, in rising to oppose this Bill, 
which is now in its second year, I am 
reminded of the fact that the hon. Mem- 
ber who has looked after it has not 
thought it necessary to put the House 
to the trouble of a division. The Bill 
proposed to confer suffrage on a single 
class of the community who are now 
excluded—namely, shop assistants. Apart 
from shop assistants, I am in favour of 
the suffrage, and in favour of giving it 
to all classes. But the Bill proposes, as 
I understand it, to confer the vote upon 
anybody who is the occupier of a dwell- 
ing-house, notwithstanding that the 
dwelling-house he occupies is merely the 
apartment of a room, and notwithstand- 
ing any restrictions, conditions, or dis- 
abilities whatsoever under which he holds 
that occupation. Now, Sir, it surely is 
ridiculous to keep up the farce of house- 
hold suffrage at all if the house is to 
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be the compartment of a room. What 
possible claim has a man who occupies 
an apartment of a room over the man 
who sleeps in the open air? But, as a 
matter of fact, this Bill does not pro 
pose to make an apartment of a room a 
house for all purposes; it is only pro- 
posed to make an apartment of a room 
a house for the purpose of the service 
franchise. Just think what ridiculous 
results there would be. In one case, a 
man has a shop assistant; he. occupies 
as such an apartment of a room, he is 
bound to be in at 11 o’clock at night, and 
is subject to all sorts of restrictions. And 
then another man in a lodging-house pays 
for his apartment of a room night by 
night, occupies generally the same apart- 
ment throughout the year, but, in the 
case of a lodging-house, is not entitled to 
vote. Why should a man who does not 
pay for his apartment of a room have 
a vote, while the man who does pay for 
an apartment of a room does not? I 
venture to think that would be an absurd 
anomaly. There are many absurd ano- 
malies in the registration laws now; to 
add this to the ones which already exist 
is surely ridiculous. I understand the 
Bill is solely designed to give the fran- 
chise to shop assistants; but even so 
far as the shop assistants are concerned, 
it is, I think, an invidious thing, because, 
as I have said, to qualify for the service 
franchise under this Bill, you must oc- 
cupy a compartment of a room under a 
different roof from that occunied by 
your master. Now, what is the effect? 
There may be 100 shop assistants under 
one roof, and they might have the 
franchise, but even if the employer 
bimself resolved to live under the same 
roof should the assistants not vote as he 
likes, they would all be disfranchised. 
That, I venture to say, is an absurdity, 
because it gives to the shopkeeper a 
power which no man ought to have over 
the votes of a large number of others 
That, I think, is one of the peculiar 
effects of this extraordinary Bill. If the 
hon. Member, who is in favour of remov- 
ing the household restriction to some ex- 
tent in the case of shop assistants, will 
bring in a Bill next year, and get a day 
for it—or bring it in this year by com- 
mon consent—giving the vote to every 
person who has resided in an apartment 
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or a room, or in the open air for six 
months previously, then I, and, perhaps, 
many others in this House, will back that 
Bill; but if he proposes to bring in a 
Bill simply to enfranchise, without the 
present household qualification, a single 
class of the community who usually vote 
Conservative, then, I submit, this Bill is a 
sort of Bill which is sometimes smuggled 
through the legislature in some of the 
States of the American Union, without 
sufficient consideration, at the end of a 
Session. I venture to say that such a 
course of procedure is impossible in this 
House. It is not likely that a Bill like 
this, proposing to confer the vote upon 
a single class of the community—that is 
to say, shop assistants, who happen to 
have a master who does not insist in 
living under the same roof as themselves 
—can be regarded with favour by this 
House, however much it may be desired 
by the hon. Member opposite. Let us 
have fair play all round in this Bill. Let 
us abolish the absurd household qualifi- 
cation of residence. Let us state the 





qualification of residence—if you like 
residence—over a reasonable period 
of residence. But, as it is, I know 


in my own constituency the present 


system produces an absurd anomaly. 
For instance, there is a system in 
Londonderry by which a number of 
people live in the same house, but 
one of these people pays the rent 
direct to the landlord, while’ the 
others pay indirectly for the quarters 
which they occupy. For a _ long 
time it has been the case that the 


person who pays the rent directly to 
the landlord has the vote, until others 
who paid indirectly have established 
their claims as tenants, and proved that 
they have as much control of the room 
occupied the person who _ pays 
the rent, and an elaborate inquiry is insti- 
stuted every year as to whether all the 
tenants have the full control over the 
staircase and over the ashpit, which are 


as 


the test of the premises used for 
apartments. As far as the staircase is 


concerned, there is not much difficulty, 
as there is no doubt anybody can go out 


Mr. Vesey Knoz. 
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by any of the doors, but, as far as the 
ashpit is concerned, it occupies the time 
of the Revising Barrister for several days. 
Now that, I submit, is an anomaly which 
ought not to exist. I should like to see 
a provision in this Bill which says that 
this vote is to be given notwithstanding 
any restrictions, conditions, or disabili- 
ties whatever of occupation. I should 
like this applied to the household fran- 
chise as well as to the service franchise, 
but to give the benefit to a single class, 
and not to the whole community, is, of 
course, an anomaly. I daresay this Bill, 
if it is carried, will make the seat of the 
Mover absolutely secure. It would make 
my seat absolutely hopeless. For that 
reason, if for no other, though if quite 
understand the action of the hon. Mem- 
ber in proposing the Bill, he, I hope, will 
understand mine in opposing it. 


Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, 8.) : I regret that 
a Measure of broader and more just lines 
is not introduced. Iam, and always have 
been, and always will be, a strong advo- 
cate for giving to women the same poli- 
tical privileges and rights which men 
possess, and whether a Measure is 
brought into this House proposing to 
confer those rights on women by instal- 
ments or in full, then I welcome it as I 
welcome every attempt that is made in 
that direction. 


Mr. F. G. BANBURY (Camberwell, 
Peckham) : May I call the attention of the 
hon. Member that this Bill nas nothing 
to do with Women’s Franchise? 


Mr. DAVITT: Oh, I beg your pardon. 
I am on the wrong Bill. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): I did not know 
my hon. Friend had concluded his re 
marks upon this subject. I have many 
reasons which I might give for the re 
jection of this Bill. I will not trouble 
the House at length, but state very 
briefly my main objection to the pro- 
posals contained in this Measure. This 
Measure picks out a particular anomaly 
in the existing franchise, and tries to re- 
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move it, in doing which it creates a far 
greater anomaly than that which it tries 
to remove. The service franchise was a 
franchise introduced in order to give to 
carters, and  coachmen 
mainly, and a few people of the 
same class—people who came very 
near being included in the occupation 
franchise, but were debarred by being in 
service—a right to vote. This Bill ap- 
plies to, I think, a very small portion of 
shop assistants, and it gives them the 
service franchise because they occupy, 1n 
a way which would not, under any cir- 
cumstances, give them an occupation 
It picks out a very small sec- 


shepherds, 


franchise. 
tion. 


Mr. BANBURY: The hon. Gentleman 


is mistaken. This gives a franchise—— 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman shall have an  oppor- 
tunity of replying. 


*Sin CHARLES DILKE: This is a 
highly technical matter, and I repeat 
that the service franchise was intended 
to prevent the hardship of anyone being 
debarred from the privileges of the 
ordinary occupation franchise, because of 
a technicality. Now, this Measure picks 
out a few persons who would ngt have 
had the franchise if they were not ser- 
vants, and it picks them out especially 
and gives them the franchise because 
they are servants. It is a most 
unfortunate and anomalous way of 
treating a smoll branch = of the 
question of franchise, and I do protest 
against tampering with the franchise with 
these tinkering Bills. It is absurd to 
attempt to deal with the franchise ex- 
cept by » wide Me sure. If the promoter 
of this Measure will come before the 
House with a sweeping Measure of re- 
form, we will support it; but we cannot 
support him when he picks out a parti- 
cular class and vives them a franchise 
which they otherwise, if they had not 
occupied the position which they do, 
would not have had. I think the time 
has come when the Conservative Party 
can afford to make a new departure. I 
am convinced that, if they look further 
into this matter, they will find they will 
have no interest in not trying to deal 
with the franchise. One of the anomalies 
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of the present franchise is that, while it 
includes within it many persons in great 
towns, it, at the same time, disfranchises 
in other portions of the country, out- 
side great towns, persons in a similar 
position, and who would, if they were 
allowed to vote, undoubtedly adhere to 
the Conservative Party. The Govern- 
ment have nothing to lose by trying to 
place the franchise on a larger basis, and 
if, in place of the fragmentary Measures, 
they would bring in a Bill dealing with 
the franchise in a large and intelligible 
Measure, I should be glad to support it. 


Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE (Camber- 
well, Dulwich): I beg, Sir, to ask the 
House to accept this Bill at once. This 
Bill was read last year a second time 
without a Division. It is a very impor- 
tant Bill, and it is all very well for the 
hon. Gentleman to say we ought not to 
urge it, but, under the present law, hun- 
dreds and thousands of men. are dis- 
qualified from voting because they can- 
not use the occupation franchise which is 
in force, and it is those cases which this 
Measure proposes to meet. I hope the 


House will proceed at once to read the 
Bill. 


Mr. W. ALLEN (Neweastle-under- 
Lyme): This Bill confers quite a new 
power upon the employer, a power 
which he could these 
people who are proposed to be 
enfranchised. It will be entirely 
in his hands whether some of his 
employees are to be enfranchised or 
others disenfranchised. What is a com- 
partment of a room as mentioned in this 
Bill? There is no definition in the Bill 
as to that. I suppose a large number of 
pupils occupying a large dormitory would 
constitute a compartment of a room? 
Would a movable screen drawn round a 
bed constitute a compartment of a room? 
Would a line drawn on the floor consti- 
tute such a compartment! I think we 
ought to have this thoroughly explained, 
ind I think we have a right to know 
exactly what we are voting upon before 
ve come to a decision upon this Bill. If 
a small, movable screen put up in a room 
suffices to constitute a compartment of 
. room it will be in the power of an em- 
oyer to enfranchise all those of his 


exercise over 
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servants who happen to hold the same 
political views as he did himself, and at 
the same time to disenfranchise all those 
who were politically opposed to him. 
Now that is a power we ought to be very 
careful of conferring upon any section of 
the community. I do not suppose many 
employers would care to take upon 
themselves the responsibility of deciding 
which of their employees should vote 
and which should not; but it is a dan- 
gerous power to put into the hands of 
anyone. Until it is clearly shown that 
there is no danger of employers having 
any such power I shall certainly vote 
against this Measure. 


Sir R. 8S. REID (Dumfriesshire): Are 
we not to hear from the Government any 
explanation of this Measure? This is 
a Bill which is open to the objection of 
my hon. Friend who has just sat down, 
that it will confer upon the employer a 
power which he ought not to possess. 
It is open also to the objections stated 
by the hon. Member for the Forest of 
Dean and many others. I think it is 
very remarkable. I do not think the 
hon. Gentleman who promotes the Bill 
gives any explanation at all as to its ob- 
jects, and we ought to have something 
from the Government in the nature of 
an explanation before we are asked to 
vote upon it. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir R. B. 
Fiyuay, Inverness Burghs): I think the 
object of the Bill is this. It was generally 
supposed that shop assistants were in- 
cluded in the service franchise, but the 
matter being taken to the Court of 
Appeal, the Court of Appeal upset 
that view, Lord Justice Rigby, how- 
ever, dissenting and taking the view that 
they were included. The object of this 
Bill is merely to give effect to the views 
of Lord Justice Rigby of the law. 


Sir R. S. REID: Is that the only 
effect of the Bill! 


Sir R. B. FINLAY: As I understand, 
that will be the only effect. 


Mr. McKENNA: 
The Service 
proposed 


(Monmouthshire) : 
Franchise Bill now 
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Mr. MARKS: I move that the Ques- 
tion be now put. 


Mr. McKENNA: The original Fran- 
chise Bill excludes men of this class. 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, South): 
I move that the Question be now put. 


Mr. McKENNA was still speaking at 
5.30, when, by the rules of the House, 
the Debate stood adjourned. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE TRANSFER BILL. 
The Order for the Second Reading of 

the Church Patronage Transfer Bill was 

discharged, and the Bill was withdrawn. 


SUPPLY. 
The report of Supply of 28th February 
was brought in and agreed to. 


TRUST (SCOTLAND) AMENDMENT ACY. 

Mr. HOSIER (Lanark, 8.) was given 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Trusts (Scotland) Amendment Act, 1884. 


The Bill was read a first time. 


FOOD PRODUCTS ADULTERATION. 

Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) was 
given leave to bring in a Bill to consoli- 
date and amend the Law relating to the 
sale of food and drugs, which was brought 
in and read a first time. 


SCIENCE AND ART MUSEUM. 
On the Motion of Srr WILLIAM WAL- 
ROND (Devon, Tiverton), it was agreed : 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into and report upon the administra- 
tion and cost of the Museums of the Science 
and Art Department; that Lord Balcarres, 
Mr. Bartley, Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree. 
Mr. John Burns, Mr. Daly, Dr. Farquharson, 
Sir John Gorst, Mr. Ernest Gray, Sir Henry 
Howorth, Mr. Humphreys-Owen, Mr. Kenrick, 
Mr. Platt-Higgins, Sir Francis Powell, Mr. 
Woodall, and Mr. Yoxall be Members of the 
Committee ; that the Committee have power 
to send for persons, papers, and records ; that 
tive be the quorum.” 


House adjourned at 5.35 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, 3rd March 1898. 


The Lorp CHANcELLOoR took his seat 
on the Woolsack at a quarter past four 
of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Blackpool and Fleetwood Tramroad 
(Tramway Extension) Bill [1.x.].—Pre- 
sented; read first time, and referred to 
the Examiners. 


Clontarf and Hill of Howth Tramroad 
sill [u.u.]: Sheringham and Beeston 
Protection Bill [1.1.].—Read a second 
time. 


Bail Bill [m1.]—Amendment _ re- 
ported ; to be read a third time. 


Public Record Office Bill [1.1.|—Read 
a third time, passed and sent to Com- 
mons. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


UGANDA. 
*Lorp STANMORE: My Lords, I need 
not say how deeply I regret the cause 
which prevents my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
from being in his place to-day, but as 
I am informed that the noble Duke the 
Lord President of the Council is ready 
to answer the Questions which I have 
put on the Paper, I shall proceed to ask 
them. The time has not arrived at 
which a full discussion upon the events 
which have recently occurred in the 
Uganda Protectorate can be undertaken 
with advantage. Operations are still 
going on there of a warlike nature. The 
information which has reached us is 
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scanty and imperfect, and we are not in 
a position rightly to apportion praise or 
blame, if praise or blame be deserved. 
I therefore shall not enter into any dis- 
cussion of the general state of things in 
Uganda, and I think it is a matter for 
regret that a Debate upon that subject 
should be taking place in the other 
House of Parliament at this time, but as 
that is, owing to circumstances, now in- 
evitable, I think it is highly desirable 
that we should know whether the Govern- 
ment is in possession of any informa- 
tion beyond that which is contained in 
the despatches published in the Parlia- 
mentary paper largely circulated. The 
points which I have, enuinerated in 
my Questions are points most essen- 
tial to attaining any real grasp of 
the subject at issue—possibly the 
Government may have the information 
I ask for. If so, I hope they will not 
withhold it from us; but it is very 
possible that they may have no in- 
formation beyond that contained in 
the despatches which have been pub- 
lished. In that case, I hope they 
will admit that there is a strong reason 
for inquiry into the points which I have 
mentioned, and, with regard to which 
they say they have no_ information. 
Now, the first Question which I pro- 
pose to put is— 


“Whether, during the time that the Soudan- 
ese mutineers remained at the Eldoma Ravine 
Station, any attempt was made to block their 
road to Uganda, or to secure the arrival there 
of Major Macdonald’s force before that of the 
mutineers.” 


This seems so obvious a precaution that 
one can hardly suppose it can possibly 
have been neglected. It may not have 
been neglected. I hope it was not; but 
there is nothing in the Parliamentary 
paper to show that any such precaution 
was taken. On the contrary, what one 
would judge from the Parliamentary 
paper is rather to the effect that no 
such precaution was taken. My second 
Question is— 


“Whether, prior to the departure of the 
mutineers from the Ravine Station, any warn- 
ing as to the gravity of the situation was 
given to the authorities at Kampala or En- 
tibbi.” 


There, again, the despatches printed in 
the Parliamentary paper are absolutely 
silent. The earliest intimation of any 
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warning being given from Major Mac- 
donald’s force to the authorities at Kam- 
pala is a letter, dated the 27th of 
September, a letter which, by the way, 
is not printed among the papers in the 
Blue Book. That was several days after 
the gravity of the situation was 
apparent. If we are to look at the 
Blue Book only, we should say that no 
such warning was given. Then I want 
to know— 

“Whether any explanation has been given 
of the causes which led to the march of the 
pursuing force from Mumias to Lubwas occu- 


pying so long a time—from the 11th to the 
18th October.” 


There may have been excellent reasons 
for that. I daresay there were; but 
there are none given. There are none 
assigned in the Blue Book, and my 
reason for asking is that the Waganda 
Force, with the missionaries who ac- 
companied it, went over another part of 
the same road, which is of exactly 
the same character, and presenting ne 
greater facilities of transit, and made 
the march of a very little shorter length 
in the course of 48 hours. Where so 
much was at stake one would have 
thought that every effort would have 
been made to reach Lubwas before the 
mutineers. There is no explanation 
whatever of the long delay. My last two 
Questions are— 

“Whether, on the arrival of the pursuing 
force before Lubwas, any, and what, efforts 
were made to effect the release of Major Thur- 
ston and Mr. Wilson”; and 

“Whether, on the 18th October, or after the 
fight on the following day, any inducements 
were held out to the mutineers to release Major 
Thurston, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Scott.” 

The Blue Book on that subject, again, is 
absolutely silent; no such effort is re- 
corded. It is not stated whether any 
effort was made to prevent the murder 
of these gallant gentlemen—one of them 
an officer, having a record of very con- 
siderable merit. The matter is men- 
tioned casually, just as the loss of so 
many baggage animals might be men- 
tioned. It is not surprising that in these 
circumstances the relatives of these 
officers and gentlemen are deeply pained, 
and, I may say, highly indignant, and 
ready to credit all manner of wild stories 
that may come in private letters from 
Uganda. If Her Majesty’s Government 
has any information on these points, I 
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hope that information will be given 
to the House. If the Government 
has not got the information, I 
hope it will recognise the necessity 
for inquiry. There have been a series 
of unfortunate circumstances throughout 
the whole affair. In the first place, it 
was unfortunate that instructions were 
sent to attach the Soudanese force to 
Major Macdonald’s expedition. The dis- 
patch in which those instructions were 
conveyed to the authorities in Uganda is 
not given in the Parliamentary Papers 
that have been printed. It would be in- 
teresting to know whether those instruc- 
tions to the Uganda Government were 
absolute, or whether they left a discre- 
tion with them. If they were absolute, 
it was, I think, unfortunate not to have 
taken into account the possible change 
of circumstances that might have oc- 
curred in a country at such a distance 
away, and with which the difficulties of 
communication are so great. If they did 
leave a discretion, it is most unfortunate 
that the Uganda authorities did not exer- 
cise that discretion, for the condition of 
the country, between the time when the 
order was given here and the time when 
it was received there, had completely 
changed. From being in a_ peaceable 
and safe condition, the country had 
become a prey to disturbances through- 
out its whole extent. Next, it was un- 
fortunate that these particular compa- 
nies of Soudanese were selected to go 
with Major Macdonald’s force. They 
were the companies which, for eight 
months past, had been perpetually 
on the move. They had been doing 
very hard service, and had been em- 
ployed against the rebels in different 
parts of Uganda, and their request 
that other companies, which had not been 
exposed to similarly harassing duties, 
should be employed instead of them 
seems to me to have been a most reason- 
able request. It is also unfortunate that 
they were employed along with other 
negro troops receiving pay just four times 
as much as their own. That was not cal- 
culated to sooth discontented people. It 
was also very unfortunate, I think, that 
foolish suggestions for altering their uni- 
form and depriving them of the fez—te 
them the badge of Islam—should 
have been entertained, and created sus- 
picion among them. It was unfortunate 
they were ordered to a region they had 
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stipulated they should not be sent to, 
and under a leader whom they did not 
trust. Most of all, it was unfortunate, 
that when they came to state their 
erievances, those grievances should not 
have been listened to, and that they 
were fired upon—a proceeding which it 
is evident from Sir Arthur Hardinge’s 
dispatch he entirely diapproved and dis- 
liked. I hope Her Majesty’s Government 
will be able to give some information in 
reply to my Question. If they are not 
able to do so, I shall give notice that at 
some future date, when the matter is 
settled, and when we are better able to 
apportion blame or praise, I shall bring 
the matter again before the House, with 
a Motion attached. 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT oF tHE 
COUNCIL (The Duke of Drvonsnirg) : 
My noble Friend, in his concluding ob- 
servations, has, I think, travelled some- 
what beyond the scope of the Questions 
which he has put upon the Paper, and 
has discussed, though I admit not very 
fully, a part of the whole Question which 
he began by stating he thought was at 
the present time premature. However 
that may be, I am afraid that I am unable 
to follow my noble Friend in any of those 
general observations which he has made. 
I must confine my reply to the terms of 
the Questions. He has asked whether 
the Government have any information in 
addition to that which is contained in the 
Papers that have been presented. In 
reply to that, I have only to state that 
all the information on the points referred 
to in the five Questions is contained in 
the dispatches, and that anything which 
may have been received since adds no- 
thing to the information which the 
Government possesses on these points. I 
am unable, however, quite to agree with 
my noble Friend when he stated that on 
these five points the Papers are abso- 
lutely silent. The information which 
they contain may not be very full, and 
will, doubtless, be supplemented by more 
complete information when it is received ; 
but I think that upon every one of the 
Questions which have been placed on the 
Paper, I can refer my noble Friend to 
certain passages in the Papers which 
throw some light upon them. His first 
Question is— 

“Whether, during the time that the Soudan- 
ese mutineers remained at the Eldoma Ravine 
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Station, any attempt was made to block their 
road to Uganda, or to secure the arrival there 
of Major Macdonald’s force before that of the 
mutineers.” 


If my noble Friend will refer to page 21 
of the “ Papers Relating to Recent Events 
in the Uganda Protectorate,” he will find 
that Mr. Jackson reports that he had in- 
formed Captain Bagnall of the state of 
affairs, and had instructed him to do 
everything in his power to prevent the 
Soudanese mutineers from passing to- 
wards Uganda. Continuing, he says 





“T am, myself, hurrying forward by the old 
caravan road (Gaash Ngishm) accompanied by 
Major Macdonald’s column to Mumias, where 
I shall be in close touch with Uganda and 
Nandi, and be in a position to take such steps 
as may be necessary.” 


*Lorp STANMORE: Will my noble 
Friend pardon me? I am perfectly aware 
of that passage, but it has nothing what- 
ever to do with the point. What I was 
referring to was Major Macdonald’s force 
—the large force that was at the Ravine 
with the mutineers. Was an attempt 
made by that large force to block the 
way? 


THe LORD PRESIDENT oF tne 
COUNCIL: That every effort was made 
to stop the advance of the mutineers is 
shown by a passage on page 28, in Mr. 
Jackson’s dispatch to Lord Salisbury. 
Mr. Jackson says— 


“In continuation of my dispatch of the 26th 
ultimo, from the Ravine Station, I regret to 
have to report to your Lordship that I have 
heard from Captain Bagnall that the arrange- 
ments I had made to confine the mutineers to 
the Mau district were going on satisfactorily 
until the 25th or 26th ultimo, when the half 
of No. 4 Company, under Jadin Effendi, then 
garrisoning the Nandi Station, rose and took 
possession of the fort.” 


Mr. Jackson says further on— 


“Tn the event of my not arriving at Mumias 
before then, I have taken steps to prevent 
them crossing the Nile into Uganda, should 
my arrangements for preventing them from 
crossing the Nzoia River, in Kavirondo, now 
probably in flood, prove unavailing. I may 
add that I have also sent instructions te Mr. 
G. Wilson at Kampala to take the necessary 
steps for insuring the safety of the ladies now 
in Uganda, but in such a way as not to cause 
needless alarm. I hone to be in Kavirondo in 
five days from to-day.” 


In reply to my noble Friend’s question 
as to whether, prior to the departure of 
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the mutineers from the Ravine Station, 
any warning as to the gravity of the 
situation was given to the authorities 
at Kampala or Entibbi, I will ask him 
to refer to page 42, on which he will find 
a despatch from Mr. Wilson to Lord Salis- 


bury. It is dated “Kampala, October 
12th, 1897,” and in it Mr. Wilson says— 


“TI received to-day a communication from 
Mr. Jackson, of the 27th September, informing 
me of the details of the mutiny at the Ravine, 
which, to some extent, confirmed the native 
rumours, and, though it minimised the num- 
bers of the mutineers, it did not allow of the 
relaxation of the precautions already taken.” 


is bad 


*Lorp STANMORE: I feel it 
manners to interrupt the noble Duke 
again, but I hope he will pardon me. 
May I that it is not my 
question he is answering! My question 
was whether, previous to the mutineers 
leaving the Ravine Station, any warning 
as to the gravity of the situation was 
given to the authorities at Kampala or 
Entibbi. The 27th of September was 
after they had left the Ravine. 


THe LORD PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL: Then I understand my noble 
Friend’s question is: Was information of 
the mutiny given before it took place: 


*Lorp STANMORE: No, no. That is 
not so. I asked whether, previous to the 
departure of the mutineers from the 
Ravine Station, any warning was given 
as to the gravity of the situation. The 
noble Duke says that, after they had 
left, warning was sent. 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT oF rue 
COUNCIL: I am quoting from the dis- 
patches. If my replies are not satis- 
factory to my noble Friend, I am afraid 
I cannot supply the deficiency. With 
regard to the question as to whether any 
explanation has been given as to the 
causes which led to the march of the 
pursuing force from Mumias to Lubwas 
cccupying so long a time, there is a 
paragraph on page 32, which appears to 
bear on that question. The paragraph 
is as follows— 


observe 


“Lieut. Fowler, at Port Victoria, also took 
steps to defend his fort and to cut the bridges 
over the Sio River, but he was only able to 
partially carry out this step. On hearing that 


Lieut. Fowler was in danger, Mr. Jackson and 


Lord President of the Council. 
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I (Major Macdonald) advanced to his assistance 
with all the men we could raise. — Major 
Thurston had meanwhile proceeded to Lubwas 
to assist Mr. N. A. Wilson there. He had a 
garrison of about 60 Soudanese, and sent the 
steam-launch to Port Alice for a Maxim and 
some ammunition, but was hopeful that his 
influence over the troops would be sufficient to 
induce them to surrender. He, however, asked 
us to come on at once.” 


As I understand it, the first step taken by 
Major Macdonald was to relieve Port Vic- 
toria, where danger was supposed to be 
greatest at the time. The other (ues- 
tions asked by my noble Friend are— 


“Whether, on the arrival of the pursuing 
force before Lubwas, any, and what, efforts 
were made to effect the release of Major Thurs- 
ton, and Mr. Wilson?” 


“Whether, on the 18th October, or after the 
fight on the following day, any inducements 
were held out to the mutineers to release Major 
‘Thurston, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Scott?” 


In answer to those Questions I refer my 
noble Friend to page 32 again. In Major 
Macdonald’s despatch, dated Lubwas Hill, 
Usoga, October 22nd, he says— 


“On our arrival at this point, the mutineers 
at once sent out two companies to attack us, 
but when they already saw us posted in a 
strong position they retired. I would not 
allow any firing, as I hoped to secure the re- 
lease of the Luropean prisoners by negotia- 
tions. On the morning of the 19th instant the 
mutineers, to the number of 300, assisted by 
some 150 Waganda Mahommedans, attacked 
our camp.” 


Then follows an account of the engage- 
ment which ensued, and so far as I am 
able to ascertain from that account, there 
was no opportunity of subsequently com- 
municating with the of 
taking any steps to obtain the release 
of the prisoners. 


mutineers, or 
I do not by any means 
wish to assert that the information which 
is contained in these papers is full and 
complete, but in answer to my noble 
Friend. I have only to say that they 
contain all the information which is, at 
present, in the possession of the Govern- 
ment upon the matter, and that there 
is nothing more to be added to what they 
contain. 


The House adjourned at 4.55 
till to-morrow at 4.15. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, 3rd March 1898. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 


Read a second time and committed. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY BILL. 
Motion made and Question proposed— 


“That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): Mr. 
a Bill for the 


railway in 


Sp aker, this is 
construction of a new 
the suburbs of London, and there 
are numerous provisions of a very 
drastic character in it dealing with areas 
and streets, taking them for building 
purposes in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, and a great many residences will be 
destroyed. There is a very elaborate 
clause in it dealing with the poor people 
who will be suppressed by the operation 
of the Act. 
to build houses within a mile of houses 
thev have destroyed, but that does not 
seem to me to be an adequate way of 
dealing with this difficulty. The busi- 
ness of a Railway Company is not so 
much to build houses for working people 


The Company seeks power 


as it is to convey them, and there is 
nothing in this Bill as to facilities for 
so conveying them. You give these poor 
people a mile extra to walk to their 
work, and a mile back, but you do not 
Say one word about increasing the facili- 
ties for reaching their work, and we know 
that there is a very strong feeling in this 
House that adequate provision should be 
made for the conveyance of the working 
men, and the poorer classes, into the 
centres of London to their work. I do 
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not propose, myself, now to oppose the 
Second Reading of this Bill. I have put 
down an instruction with regard to one of 
the points I have mentioned, and I have 
made a friendly arrangement with the 
Gentlemen on the other side that the 
matter may be dealt with on Tuesday 
next. I have since received an intima- 
tion that this instruction is out of order, 
but perhaps it may be that before Tues- 
day next I may be able to put one on the 
paper that will be in order ; if so, there 
will be no further difficulty, as far as I 
am concerned, on the Second Reading of 
the Bill. I hope that the hon. Member 
in charge of this measure will at least 
give a favourable consideration to the 
question which I hope to raise further on 
by way of instruction. 


(Juestion put, and agreed to. Bill 
read a second time and committed. 


LONDON, TILBURY, AND SOUTHEND 
RAILWAY BILL. 





Motion put and Question proposed 
“That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Masor F. C. RASCH (Essex, S.E.): Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in order to move that this 
Bill be read a second time this day six 
months. I am very sorry to trouble 
hon. Members with a discussion on a 
Second Reading of a private Bill, because 
I know perfectly well how irksome and 
uninteresting discussions on Bills of this 
nature always are, and therefore, I will 
compress my remarks within the very 
smallest possible space consistent with 
my duty to my constituents. This Bill 
is promoted by the London, Tilbury, and 
Southend Railway. It is a line which 
runs from Fenchurch Street in the City 
to Shoeburyness, and the line, with the 
exception of 25 miles, runs entirely 
through the division which I have the 
honour to represent, and therefore hon. 
Members will understand that my con- 
stituents and myself have an extensive 
and peculiar knowledge of the railway, 
and of everything connected with it. The 
Bill is of the usual railway Bill character. 
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It is an omnibus Bill, in which they take 
power to make level crossings, to go over 
roads, make connections and arrange- 
ments with other companies to build sea 
walls, and so on, and my constituents 
and myself hope that the House, having 
given to this line rights which it has 
misused so miserably in the past, will 
hesitate before they give them extended 
powers in the future, and I may say, from 
my own experience, that this line run- 
ning, as it does, with the exception I 
have mentioned, through the whole of 
my constituency, there is not a man— 
not one single man—from whom I have 
inquired, from Rainham Marshes to the 
North Sea, who does not hope that the 
House of Commons will throw this Bill 
out. This is the wish of the men who 
live on the line. By whom is the Mea- 
sure supported? It is supported by hon. 
Gentlemen in this House who know 
nothing whatever of the district, and have 
no interest, so far as I can see, with the 
line in any way whatever. The kon. 
Member for the Lichfield division of 
Staffordshire lives 100 miles from this 
district, and knows nothing. whatever 
about the matter, excepting that the 
line runs through some portion of 
suburban property which happens to be- 
long to him. Of course, in that case, he 
has a right to have something to say 
with regard to the Bill. The second 
name on the back of the Bill is that of 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
Harwich division of Essex. He lives 20 
miles away from this district ; he knows 
nothing whatever about it, and he has 
no interest in it. His interest is that of 
being a director of the line, and I pre- 
sume his interest is therefore the natural 
interest: of a proprietor, and I venture to 
say to hon. Members that the interest. of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Harwich 
will not. be exercised for the benefit of 
the farmers, the working men, and the 
agricultural labourers who live along the 
line, but will be exercised in favour of the 
shareholders and the directors whom he 
represents. There is one other Gentle- 
man’s name on the back of the Bill, and 
that is the name of the hon. Member for 
the Northern Division of Paddington. 
He knows nothing whatever about Essex, 
or about the country, and beyond being 
the contractor for the line, he knows 
nothing whatever about the district or 


Major Rasch. 
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its wants. He is interested in the pro- 
motion of the line on the side of the Com- 
pany, and not by any means on the side 
of the population whom I have the 
honour to represent. I do not wish to 
trouble the House of Commons with too 
many details. We have any amount of 
petitions and remonstrances against this 
Bill. There are many large towns situ- 
ated on the route of this line, Southend, 
Grays, and so on. The Corporation of 
Southend has communicated with me, 
and desired me to respectfully inform the 
House that they have been endeavour- 
ing to make terms with reference to this 
Bill and cannot do so. The Company 
propose by this Bill to block up a private 
footway which is used by the whole of 
the inhabitants of Southend. The Lon- 
don, Tilbury, and Southend Railway wish 
to take this away entirely, and give no 
compensation for it whatever; not only 
no compensation but no compensating 
advantages. They have been endeavour- 
ing to induce the Company to do away 
with level crossings, and I may say that 
this is par ercellence the line of level 
crossings. When this line was before 
Parliament, Parliament, in its wisdom, 
knowing that the line would run through 
an uninhabited stretch of country, allowed 
level crossings to be made all along the 
line, but now it is by no means an un- 
inhabited stretch of country, for there 
are houses, factories, villages .and farms, 
which make it as populous as any in 
England. The Corporation of Southend 
desire me to oppose this Bill in conse 
quence of the level crossings which they 
have endeavoured to induce the Com- 
pany to obviate, but, I regret to say, with- 
out the slightest effect. A man was 
killed on this level crossing a little while 
ago, and the Corporation wrote to the 
Company about it, and the reply of the 
Secretary was to the effect that if people 
got on to the level crossing when trains 
were approachjng it was no fault of the 
Company if they were killed. That I 
characterise as a very unfeeling reply, 
and the only way to deal with people of 
that sort is to throw out their Bill when 
it comes before Parliament. Then, 
again, they are interfering with another 
of the local authorities at Tilbury. Til- 
bury Docks, as we all know, is rather an 
important place now-a-days, and by this 
Bill the London, Tilbury, and Southend 
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Railway Company propose, without the 
slightest compensation, to take away one 
of their slipways and make another of 
these objectionable crossings, and the in- 
habitants of Tilbury, through me, respect- 
fully beg to submit to this House that it 
would be to their interest that the Bill 
should be thrown out. Then we come to 
the large manufacturing town of Grays. 
Grays is a town which did not exist 25 
years ago, but now it has a population 
of 20,000 people. It is a purely manu- 
facturing town, inhabited entirely by 
artisans. Grays is a place which is un- 
known to hon. Members on this side of 
the House, but it is particularly well- 
known to hon. Gentlemen below the gang- 
way, because they frequently come down 
in order to do myself and my constituents 
the honour of expressing their views. 
In this town of Grays the objection to 
this Bill is that the Company have abso- 
lutely refused to raise the height of their 
parapets to such an extent as will prevent 
the little children from falling over on to 
the line, which they have been constantly 
doing lately. In the centre of the town 
of Grays there is another level crossing, 
and every 10 minutes of the day for the 
whole of the 12 hours of the working 
the 


day traffic of this large town 
is knocked on the head in order 


to allow this Company to run their trains 
—simply in order to save the expenses of 
this Railway Company—a Railway Com- 
pany whose shares hon. Members must 
bear in mind are at a premium of 30 
per cent., and pay 6 per cent. dividends. 
Yet they will not put their hands into 
their pockets in order to make a subway 
and build a bridge. There is another in- 
stance. A very few miles away, at a 
place called Rainham, there is another 
of these Ievel crossings, and there was an 
accident there, and when the Board of 
Trade communicated with the Company, 
asking them to substitute for the level 
crossing a bridge, the Secretary of the 
Company declined to do anything of the 
sort, and sent what I consider to be a 
most impertinent letter on the subject. 
I do not wish to pile up the agony, or 
to worry hon. Members into voting 
against this Bill. I will only say, in con- 
clusion, that, of course, there are many 
other arguments which I could use. The 
rates on this line for agricultural pro- 
duce are simply enormous, so much so 
that the Railway Company is, I am told. 
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going to reduce the charges which they 
have been in the habit of making. I 


will not refer to the insanitary sheds: at 
the stations, or the dog-kennels which 
are provided for the working-classes who 
use this line to travel in. I know, Sir, 
full well that I am leading a forlorn hope. 
I know, Sir, that the railway interest in 
this House is omnipotent, and, although 
they quarrel very much among them- 
selves, yet they are always ready to join 
hand in hand in order to protect the in- 
terests of each other. I suppose we shall 
have the opposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chairman of Committees, 
and, I know, of course, that I am fighting 
a rich corporation, and I know that I 
stand in the position of Athanasius 
against the world. For all that, I should 
like to recapitulate what I have already 
said, that I really do represent the terri- 
tory through which this railway passes. 
I know all about the district, and my 
constituents know all about it, and we 
desire that the House should not give the 
Bill a Second Reading. The constituents 
whom I represent here are for the most 
part agricultural labourers and artisans. 
They are poor men. Their local autho- 
rities are poor, and they cannot afford to 
pav lawyers to go before a Committee up- 
stairs. All that we have to relv upon is 
my poor advocacy and the fairness and 
justice of this House of Commons. 
I beg, Sir, to move that this Bill 
be read a second time this day six 
months. 


Cotonet A. M. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye) formally seconded the Motion by 
raising his hat. 

*Mr. J. ROUND (Essex, Harwich): Mr. 
Speaker, I sincerely hope the fact of my 
being a director of this line will not 
prejudice me when I ask the House 
to take the ordinary course of sending 
this Bill, which is an omnibus Bill, before 
a Committee upstairs, where the several 
points which have been raised may be 
dealt with in the usual manner. My 
hon. Friend has made one of his usually 
effective speeches, and has made some 
strong statements, which I should like to 
reply to by the leave of the House. He has 
said that he does not know one single 
man in favour of this Bill—in fact, I 
think the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
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said he did not know of a single man 
who would not bring every opposition to 
bear against it—but I have not heard 
of a single man express an opinion 
against the Second Reading of this Bill, 
excepting my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for South-East Essex. 
Masor RASCH: I said there was not a 
single man from Rainham Marshes to the 


North Sea who did not object to the 
Bill. 


*Mr. ROUND: not heard a 
single word of opposition either from 
Rainham Marshes the 
North Sea. I my 
hon. Friend 
in very unfair terms. 


I have 


even from 
Sir, that 
the railway 
It an old 
railway, with very large capital, and it 
serves a very important district, and |] 
believe it has the lowest fares of any rail- 
way near London. This is a Bill brought 
in with the object of making certain im- 
provements. Anybody who will look at 
it will see that that is the case. It also 
is a Bill which raises additional capital, 
and if also proposes to subscribe to a 
new undertakine—a Bill which was 
passed last Session for building a new 
railway trom Bow to Whitechapel, and 
which will also assist in serving this im- 
portant district. I gather that what my 
learned Friend wants is 
ings to be dene away with, and some 
bridges built, for which this Bill does 
not provide. It does provide some, and 
if it does not go so far as my hon. Friend 
wishes, that is a matter which can be at- 
tended to in Committee, but which cer- 
tainly does not justify his speaking so 
strongly against it as he has done. Of 
the two places that he has mentioned, 
and which he represents in this House, 
namely, Tilbury and Southend, Tilbury 
has not petitioned, and Southend has 
presented a petition. Why have the 
Corporation of Southend presented a 
petition! Because there is a question of 
the construction of a bridge over a level- 
and that, so far as I know, 
is all that there is between the Corpora- 
tion of Seuthend and ourselves. It is 
merely a question of terms, and I sub- 
mit that such questions as the question 
of the substitution of a bridge for a level- 
crossing are questions for the Committee 
upstairs, and I do submit, Sir, that the 


or 
think, 
describes 


is 


some 


cross- 


crossine, 


Mr. J. Round. 
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House will take a very exceptional course 
if it does not allow this Bill to proceed 
upstairs and be examined there in the 
usual manner. I think my hon. Friend 
was rather unhappy in his description of 
my hon. Friend opposite, the Member for 
the Lichfield Division of Staffordshire. He 
said that the hon. Member for the Lich- 
field Division of Staffordshire knew noth- 
ing whatever about Essex. Why, there is 
no one who knows more about Essex 
than my hon. Friend. He is a member 
of the County Council, a resident in 
Essex, and possesses a large estate in 
that county. I do not think TI need 
trouble the House with anything further. 
I submit that the ordinary form to take 
is to send this Bill upstairs, and I ask 
the House to do so in the usual manner. 

Mr. T. C. T. WARNER (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield): I am not myself in favour of 
Railway Companies who do not do their 
duty, and [I am afraid that, as a rule, 
the Railway Companies throughout the 
do do their duty, 
but in the matter before us there is a 


country not 
counterbalancing claim in the case, be- 
cause it includes the connection with the 
suburbs and the surrounding 
with this great and crowded city of Lon- 


country 


don, and that is a very great object, 
which has for its purpose the prevention 
of over-crowding in London. There are 
certains objections to every Railway Bill 
which is brought into this House, but I 
think the House will see that the objec- 
tions which the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber has urged aginst this Bill are objec- 
tions which ought to be dealt with in 
Committee, and if the hon. Member is 
not satisfied with anything that the Com- 
mittee may do, let him move the rejec- 
tion of the Bill upon the Third Reading. 
But. { think the points he has raised are 
distinctly points for the Committee to 
investigate, and certainly are not points 
upon which the House should be asked 
to throw out the Bill on Second Reading. 
Of course, if I had been prominently con- 
nected with this Company in any way, I 
should have taken no part in the promo- 
tion of this Bill, because I think itis 
absolutely wrong for a director or a 
shareholder to have anything to do with 
the passing of a Bill in this House. I 
hepe that this Bill will be passed. 
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Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rrrcne, Croydon) : 
The House will have observed that my 
hon. and gallant Friend speaks of things 
which are not in the Bill, and he asks 
the House because the Bill does not in- 
clude certain matters. that it should be 
rejected, but there can be no question, I 
think, that it is to the interest of the 
travelling public that this Bill should 
not be thrown out because my hon. and 
gallant Friend tells us that there ought 
to be a bridge instead of a level-crossing. 

Mayor RASCH: I bee the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. 1 moved the rejec- 
tion of the Bill because of certain mat- 
ters which were in the Bill. 

Mr. RITCHIE: The hon. and gailant 
Gentleman did not  particularise the 
points in the Bill to which he objected. 
He certainly did say that there were 
certain objections coming from certain 
local authorities on the line, but I am 
quite certain that the House of Commons 
will consider that the objections that he 
has raised are objections that ought to 
go before a Committee. If there are 
these great objections, let them go before 
a Committee, let them be examined, and 
let the Bill, in the interests of the travel- 
ling public, be amended if necessary. With 
regard to level-crossings, I may say we 
have heard nothing of any of them on 
this line since 1892. I do not think, at any 
rate, that any representations have been 
made to the Board of Trade since that 
time, and further, we know of no act 
which has rendered any of the level- 
crossings dangerous to the travelling 
public. If it is shown that any of these 
level-crossines are attended with danger 
to the public, it is within the power of 
the Board of Trade to order their re- 
moval. The Act of 1852 empowers the 
Board of Trade to do that, but we should 
not feel ourselves justified to order the 
removal of a level-crossing unless it was 
shown to be absolutely necessary. I 
think the House should give this Bill a 
Second Reading, and let it be amended 
in Committee if necessary. 


Duty on Alcohol 


Question put— 


“That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


The House divided—Ayes 132: Noes 
36. 


Bill read a second time and committed. 
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in Foreign Medicines. 
QUESTIONS. 


SHEEP WORRYING IN SCOTLAND. 
Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture whether a re- 
presentation has been received from the 
Banffshire County Council complaining of 
the prevalence of sheep worrying, asking 
him to introduce a Bill to amend the 
law on the subject, and indicating the 
directions in which amendments are re- 
quired ; whether he is aware that cases 
of sheep worrying continue of frequent 
occurrence ; and whether he will state 
what he proposes to do, by legislation or 
otherwise, to meet the claims of stock 
owners for the protection of their pro- 
perty ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD oF 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Lone, Liver- 
pool, West Derby): The reply to the 
first and second inquiries is in the affirma- 
tive. With regard to the third, I would 
say that the subject is one which was 
very fully considered by the Depart- 
mental Committee which sat in 1896, 
and that so far as the recommendations 
made by that Committee require legis- 
lation, I have embodied them in a Bill 
which I hope shortly to be in a position 
to introduce. In the meantime we have 
brought the matter under the notice of 
the local authorities, with a view to the 
efficient execution by them of the powers 
they already possess in regard to the 
seizure of stray dogs. 


DUTY ON ALCOHOL IN FOREIGN 
MEDICINES. 

CoLtoneL Str HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield Central): I bee to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if, having 
regard to the duty levied in the United 
Kingdom upon pure alcohol, and in con- 
sequence upon British medicines in 
which alcohol is used in the process of 
manufacture, he will take steps to levy 
an equal countervailing duty (as in the 
case of transparent soap, etc.) upon the 
importation of German and other foreign 
medicines made with pure alcohol? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicxs-Bzacu, Bristol, 
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W.): Foreign medicines imported into 
this country, if containing alcohol, are 
charged duty on the alcohol they contain. 
The hon. Member, however, probably 
refers to medicines in the preparation of 
which pure alcohol must be used, but 
which, in their finished state, do not 
retain all the alcohol so used. Under 
the existing Tariff Law, power is given 
to charge such articles— 


‘in respect of such quantity of spirit as shall 
appear to the satisfaction of the Treasury to 
be used in their manufacture,” 


with a duty— 


“equivalent to that which would be chargeable 
on the like quantity of spirit on its importa- 
tion into the United Kingdom.” 


Under this provision it is necessary to 
consider each article separately, and to 
assign to each its appropriate duty. 
The Treasury will be prepared to con- 
sider any evidence that may be submitted 
to them in support of demands for assign- 
ment of rates of duty on particular medi- 
cines or compounds, which are held to 
be of necessity prepared with pure alco- 
hol that disappears wholly or in part in 
the process of manufacture. 


H.M.S. POWERFUL. 


{COMMONS} 
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|in the feed arrangements ; and was any- 
thing done to the evaporators! 


‘Sm WILLIAM ARROL (Ayrshire, 8.) : 
At the same time may I ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. if he will inform 
the House whether the engine bearers of 
the Powerful have gone down, and 
whether a sinking of the port engine 
has taken place ; also whether the speed 
has been reduced from 22 to 16 knots; 
and, whether it will be necessary for the 
Powerful to return to England for re- 
| pairs? 


| Tue FIRST LORD or rie AD.- 
MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. GoscHen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): The Power- 
ful called at Las Palmas, Simon’s Bay, 
and, in deference to a request from the 
Government of Cape Colony, at Port 
Elizabeth and East London. She called 
also at Mauritius, Colombo, and Singa- 
pore. She was ordered to make the 
voyage at an average speed of 124 knots, 
and to make a 24 hours’ trial at 12,500 
|h.p. on leaving Mauritius, circumstances 
|permitting. The voyage as far as 
Mauritius was accomplished at the speed 
‘ordered and without any devious inci- 
‘dent. The exact details of the passage 
| have not yet been received, but the num- 
‘ber of steaming days was 50} approxi- 
‘mately, and number of days in harbour 
364. With the exception of the trial 
‘after leaving Mauritius the average speed 








Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD (York): | was about 124 knots as ordered. No 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Ad-| returns have yet been received giving the 
miralty whether he has now any infor- | average ih.p., the total consumption of 
mation to give the House relative to | fuel or consumption per i.h.p. per hour, 


H.M.S. Powerful’s performances on the 
way to China, and whether his atten- 
tion has recently been called to a state 
ment relative to defects in the engines 
of the Powerful, purporting to come 
from a correspondent on board that ship, 
and published inthe Vaval and Military 
Record of 6th January ; whether he can 
inform the House as to the number of 
steaming days occupied by the Powerful 
from Portsmouth to Hong Kong; how 
many days in harbour from time of leav- 
ing to time of arrival; what was the 
average speed, the average indicated 
horse power, the total consumption of fuel, 


but from the report of the 24 hours’ run 
from Mauritius, the i.h.p. was on that 
trial 12,079, the coal for 24 hours for all 
purposes 293 tons, which includes 41} 
tons for auxiliary sérvices, and the con- 
sumption per i.h.p. per hour for pro- 
pelling engines was 1.93 lbs. No defects 
whatever have occurred in the generating 
|tubes of the boilers, but two defective 
| downcomer tubes were renewed, and only 
ordinary working defects have required 
to be made good to the main and auxili- 
ary feed pumps during the voyage, and 
on arrival at Hong Kong. One evapora- 
tor pump broke down near Simon’s Town, 





and the consumption per indicated horse and both evaporator pumps broke down 

power per hour ; what tubes, if any, had | shortly after completion of 24 hours run 

to be replaced in boilers during voyage | from Mauritius, but no specific cause has 

or on arrival ; had any repairs to be made} been assigned for this accident. It has 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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been reported that during the 24 hours’ 
run above referred to, nearly the whole 
of the crank head brasses of the main 
engine heated. The trial, however, was 
not stopped, and it is surmised that, in 
consequence, the brasses were seriously 
injured. With reference to the question 
of the hon. Member for South Ayrshire, 
there is no information that the bearers 
have gone down. It has been reported 
that the crank shafts have dropped 
1-16th of an inch, and the bearings have 
worn inwards 3-64ths of an inch. This 
is not abnormal under the circumstances, 
and should cause no inconvenience after 
the brasses have been refitted. No re 
port has been received as to any reduc- 
tion in speed or anything which is at 
all likely to necessitate the Powerful’s re- 
turn to England. 


Mr. J. F. FLANNERY (Yorkshire, 
Shipley): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
say why orders were not given for a more 
extended trial of these boilers at their 


full power, having regard to their experi- | 


mental character? 


Tne FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY : These experimental trials try 
ships very severely when first commis- 
sioned. It is not the custom in the mer- 
cantile marine to run long distances at 
full speed at first trial, nor is it the 
custom in Her Majesty’s service. 


Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman say how it was 
that the Powerful took ten days to steam 
1,500 miles and consumed 8,750 tons of 
coal in going to Singapore at a cost of 


£12,000? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY: The hon. Member must give 
me notice of that question. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS ACT. 

Stir JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department what progress has been 
made with the consolidation of the Fac- 
tories and Workshops Acts ; and whether 
there is any prospect of a consolidating 
Bill being introduced in the present Par- 
liamentary Session ? 
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of Inebriates. 


THe SECRETARY 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. 
Wuitt-Ripiey, Lancashire, Blackpool) : I 
explained, in replying to a question on 
this subject last Session, that experience 
of the working of the Act of 1895 had 
shown that amendment would have to 
precede consolidation ; and I am afraid I 
see no prospect of my being able to intro- 
duce a general amending Bill at present. 


SUB-POST OFFICES IN COUNTY CORK. 
Captain A. J. C. DONELAN (Cork, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Post- 
| master General, whether any decision 
| has yet been arrived at relative to the 
lestablishment of offices at 
|Churchtown and South, 
| county Cork? 
| Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 THe 
/TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Pres- 
|ton): The Postmaster General regrets 
| that the establishment of sub-post offices 
at Churchtown and Churchtown South, 
|eounty Cork, is not warranted, the 
/amount of correspondence for each place 
| being small; but a wall letter-box, with 
jan afternoon collection, has been sanc- 
|tioned for Churchtown South, as the hon. 
|Member was recently informed. 





sub-post 
Churchtown 


THE TREATMENT OF INEBRIATES. 

| Mr. T. C. H. HEDDERWICK (Wick 
| Burghs): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
| State for the Home Department whether 
|the Government intend to propose legis- 
‘lation, as promised in the Queen’s 
| Speech of last Session, to carry out the 
/recommendations of the Inebriates Com- 
mittee of 1893, which have been en- 
dorsed by two Government Committees, 
one on the same subject in Scotland, 
and the other on prisons! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: As I stated 
in this House on Monday, I hope to in- 
troduce an Inebriates’ Bill shortly. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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BREACH OF THE FACTORY ACTS AT 
GLASGOW. 

Mr. A. H. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if his at- 
tention has been called to the result of 
a prosecution instituted by Mr. R. E. 
Graves, Her Majesty’s Inspector of Fac- 
tories, before Sheriff Fife, at Glasgow, on 
16th January, for a breach of sections 
10 and 13 of the Factory Act of 1878; 
whether he is aware that the defendant 
was charged with employing his son, who 
was under 16 years of age, at four 
o'clock in the morning, when, according 
to the Act, he should not have been em. 
ployed before six o’clock, and __ that, 
although the defendant admitted the of- 
fence, no penalty was inflicted, and no 
costs were allowed; and, as refusing to 
allow even the costs of a successful pro- 
secution may deter factory inspectors 
from bringing such cases 
Court, whether he will inquire into the 
facts of the case, and take such steps as 
may seem to be necessary to ensure @ 
more effective application of the Act? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT: My atten- | 


tion was called to this case at the time, | 


and I made inquiries with regard to it. 


The facts are as stated in the Question, | 


and there appears to have been a clear 
violation of the law. I have broueht the 
matter to the notice of the Scottish au- 
thorities. The hon. Member may rest 
assured that what occurred in this case 
will not deter the Inspector from doing 
his duty under the Act. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION IN 
IRELAND. 
Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 


I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the | 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
will agree to the Motion for a Return re- 
lating to superintendents under the Irish 
Board of Intermediate Education, which 
stands on the Paper this day? 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Batzovr, Leeds Cen- 
tral): The Commissioners of  Inter- 
mediate Education will furnish the hon. 
Member with a Return containing the 
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information indicated, so far as they are 
in a position to provide it, on his making 
application to the Office of the Commis- 
sioners in Dublin. It is not considered 
necessary to grant the Return as a Par- 
liamentary Paper. 





THE NEWTOWNARDS POSTMASTER- 
SHIP. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
‘representing the Postmaster General, 
| with reference to the recent vacancy in 
ithe Postmmastership of Newtownards, what 
iis the salary at present attached to this 
office, and if the vacancy was thrown 
}open to competition amonzst the eligible 
| members of the Service ; if not, why was 
|not this course adopted, and what was 
the principle of selection pursued; 
| whether the daughter of the late post- 
| master, upon whom the vacancy has been 
|conferred, already held a Civil Service 
certificate; and, if so, what is the date 
| of it; and. if Rule 38 was duly observed 
}in this instance? 





Mr. J. PINKERTON (Galway): Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers, may 
I ask if he is aware that the late Post- 
master was ill and unable to do the work 
for practically four years, and that for a 
long time before his death the busi- 
ness was practically managed by his 
daughter; also that people of all creeds 
and classes are in favour of her appoint- 
ment ! 


Mr. HANBURY: Yes, Sir, I am aware 


lof these facts. The salary at present at- 


tached to the Postmastership of New- 


townards is £110 a year. The appoint- 
|ment was not thrown open to the Ser- 
| vice, as Miss Cooper, the daughter of the 
late Postmaster, who has succeeded her 
\father, was reported to be fully com- 
/petent to perform the duties of the 
‘oftice, which she had in fact discharged 


for some time during her father’s illness. 
Miss Cooper holds a Civil Service Certi- 
ficate, dated 19th November 1891, as a 
sorting clerk and telegraphist, and she 
had previously been employed as an 
assistant for several years. Memorials in 


| 
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favour of her appointment were received 
from the Town Commissioners of New- 
townards, and from others, by the Post- 
master General, but he has no evidence 
that they were inspired by Miss Cooper, 
or that Rule 38 was in any way infringed 
by her. 


NAVAL PAY. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD: I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether he can see his way to grant to 
captains and commanders the six weeks 
in full pay granted to all other officers 
when ships of the Royal Navy are paid 


off; whether he will take into considera- | 


tion the question of officers abroad on 
active service having to pay Income Tax, 
with a view of relieving them in this 
case; and, whether he will take into 
consideration the present system of 
putting officers on sick leave or invalided 
home on half-pay, with a view of pro- 
posing some alteration in favour of such 
officers ! 


THe FIRST 
MIRALTY: If the noble Lord had had 


a glimpse into the Admiralty papers of | 
the last month or two, he would have | 


seen that proposals covering the subjects 
of his first and third questions were 
under the earnest consideration of the 
= : : 3 : 

Board. What conclusion may be arrived 
at by Her Majesty’s Government I am as 
vet unable to say. 






iddressed in March 1896, by the hon. 
Member for South-East Essex, to my 


right hon. Friend the Chancellor of | 


the Exchequer, who stated in reply that 
Income Tax could not be remitted in the 
case of Naval officers serving afloat with- 


out conceding # similar remission to all | 


other public servants serving abroad, and 
I doubt whether he would consent to my 
giving any other answer at the present 
moment. 


REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC 
ADDRESSES. 
Srrm CHARLES CAMERON (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
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As regards the other | 
(uestion, a precisely similar inquiry was | 
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master General, at what date the rule of 
the Post Office prohibiting the registra- 
tion as registered telegraphic addresses 
of words other than dictionary words was 
adopted, and for what reason, having for 
years allowed the registration of easily 
remembered arbitrary words constructed 
from the first and last syllable of a firm’s 
name, or spelling the initials of the 
designation of a club, and still allowing 
it in the case of addresses registered 
prior to the new regulation, the Depart- 
ment now refuses to continue a practice 
so convenient to the public! 


Mr. HANBURY: The rule of the 
Post Office prohibiting the registration 





| 
| 
| 


of words other than dictionary words as 
registered addresses was first made 
of general application in July 1893. It 
had, however, been acted upon at the 
larger offices for some years previously. 
The use of arbitrary words was found to 
| give rise to mistakes and confusion, and 
was, therefore, contrary to the interests 
of the public. It was for this reason 
that their use was prohibited. 

Mr. J. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): May I ask the right hon. 
| Gentleman which is the authorised dic- 
tionary for this! 

Mr. HANBURY: 


tionary, I should say. 


Any ordinary dic- 


CHADWICK’S WEIR. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN : T bee to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland (1) whether he is aware 
| that the weir known as Chadwick’s 
Weir, on the River Boyne, at Navan, was 
bearded up in such a way during the 
close season, notably the month of 
October last, that salmon going up to 
spawn (with the exception of light fish) 
were unable to get through the Queen’s 
Gap, and were forced to spawn in un- 
suitable places where the spawn gets 
destroved, and large quantities of the 
spawning fish also; (2) whether he is 
also aware that the blocking of this weir 
left nearly a hundred miles of spawning 
| heds above Navan practically vacant ; 
(3) whether this weir was obstructed 
with the knowledge and consent of the 
Fishery Commissioners, or by whose 
| 


et. 
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authority ; (4) and whether he intends 
to take any, and, if so, what action inthe 
matter? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed by the Inspectors of Fisheries 
that the facts are not accurately 
stated in the first paragraph, and 
that there is no such stoppage of 
fish as is suggested. No objection was 
raised by the Inspectors to the proposal 
to partially stop the ladder at the weir, 
and the matter has also been before 
the Board of Conservators, who decided 
that there was no sufficient evidence to 
show that any damage was done. As at 
present advised, I see no reason for 
taking any action in the matter. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: Was not 
the object of thus blockading the weir to 
prevent the fish getting beyond that 
point to the detriment of the Navan 
beds! 

[No reply. ] 


VOLUNTEER QUARTERMASTERS. 


Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Preston) : 
I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Oftice whether, as appears from 
the Army List, there are now 20 bat- 
talions of Volunteer Artillery without 
quartermasters ; and what is the cause 
of this deficiency ! 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. W. Sr. Jonn Bropricx, 
Surrey, Guildford): There are at present 
20 vacancies for quartermasters of Volun- 
teer corps, out of an establishment of 
213. This is not a large proportion, 
and is caused by the non-arrival of re- 
commendations by the Commanding 
Officers of suitable candidates for the 
appointment. 


CORONERS’ JURIES IN IRELAND. 

Carrain DONELAN: On behalf. of the 
hen. Member for South Down, I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, with reference to the 
attendance of implicated prisoners at 
coroners’ inquests, whether he is aware 
that such attendance is allowed in Eng- 
land under a rule of the Home Office, and 


Mr. Patrick O’Brien. 
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not by any exceptional law, and whether 
he is aware that an absent prisoner may 
be indicted by a coroner’s court in Ire- 
land, and a Bill sent forward against him 
to the Court of Assize; and. whether, 
under the circumstances, he will now 
consider the desirability of having the 
practice in England followed in such 
cases in Ireland, in order that the 
prisoner may be present at this portion 
of his trial ? 


Tae SOLICITOR-GENERAL ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Dunspar Barton, Armagh, 
Mid): With my right hon. Friend’s per- 
mission, and in the absence of the 
Attorney General, I will reply to this 
Question. Iam aware that, under a rule of 
the Home Office, prisoners who so desire 
it. may be produced before a coroner, 
where this can be done without injury 
to the administration of justice. A 
different rule prevails in Ireland. And 
I am not aware that any prisoner has 
been prejudiced by the Irish practice, or 
that any general desire has been ex- 
pressed in favour of a change. It is true 
that a prisoner may be prosecuted for 
murder or manslaughter on a coroner's 
inquisition, but I am informed that there 
is no record of any case in Ireland 
where a prisoner has been so prosecuted. 
The invariable practice is, after deposi- 
tions have been taken, to proceed by 
Bill of Indictment. The answer to the 
last part of the question is in the nega- 
tive. 


COUNTY DOWN POSTAL SERVICE. 

Captary DONELAN: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for South Down, I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
with reference to the unsatisfactory 
postal services with Killough and Ard- 
glass, County Down, whether he w'l! 
now make inquiry from the County 
Down Railway Company with the vi2w 
of arranging upon reasonable terms for 
an earlier postal delivery and a later 
despatch at these towns. 


Mr. HANBURY: The arrival of the 
morning mail at Killough. takes place 
at 7.10 am., and at Ardglass at 7.35 
a.m., a car from Downpatrick being used 
for the purpose. No advantage would 
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arise from transferring this mail to the 
railway, as the cuttings train reaches Kil- 
lough at 9.9 a.m. and Ardglass at 9.19 
am. The question of employing the 
railway for the despatch of the evening 
mail from Killough and Ardglass, and 
also for the midday mails, inward and 
outward, is under consideration, and as 
soon as a decision is arrived at the hon. 
Member shall be informed. 


CIVIL LORD OF THE 
ADMIRALTY (Mr. <A. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Worcester, E.): The facts are as stated 
in the Question, but the Admiralty have 
no power to award pensions or gratuities 
to the widows of men who die in the 
Naval Service in the ordinary course of 
Nature. 


{3 Marca 


THE 


BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE SCHOOLS. 

Mr. A. E. HUTTON (York, W.R., 
Morley): I beg to ask the Vice-President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion whether an unsectarian school is 
shortly to be closed at Burnley-in- 
Wharfedale ; whether he is aware that 
the ratepayers, by a large majority, last 
year, expressed, in the form required by 
the Education Act, 1870, their desire 
for the establishment of aSchool Board ; 
what reply was sent by the Department ; 
and. who is going to supply the necessary 
accommodation } 


Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL ror EDUCA- 
TION (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge Uni- 
versity): The answer to the first para- 
graph is “Yes.” With regard to the 
rest of the question, the Education De- 
partment had reason to believe that the 
resolution of the meeting last year was 
passed under a misapprehension. They 
advised, in reply, that another meeting 
should be called, to explain the position 
to the ratepayers. This the promoters 
of the application for a School Board de- 
clined, and threatened Parliamentary 
agitation. The Managers of the National 
School are supplying the necessary ac- 
commodation. 


Mr. A. E. HUTTON: Has the 


precedent for this action? 


partment any 
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Sm JOHN GORST: Yes, Sir, I should 


say numerous precedents. 


THE CASE OF JOHN SPIEVEN. 
Carrain DONELAN: On behalf of the 
men of Cork County, West, I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention has been directed to 
the fatal accident at Dunmanway Station, 
on the Cork, Bandon, and South Coast 
Railway, whereby John Spieven lost his 
life ; and will he inquire what experience 
Spieven, who was recently employed to 
take the place of one of the men on 
strike, had in the sort of work in which 
he was engaged? 


Tue PRESIDENT or ruz BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rrrcnm, Croydon) : 
My attention was directed to this acident, 
and I have inquired of the Company 
what experience the man had in the sort 
of work in which he was engaged. The 
reply is that he had ten years’ experi- 
ence as porter in the same capacity as 
that in which he was employed by the 
Cork and Bandon Railway at Dunman- 
way. 


THE CORK AND BANDON RAILWAY 
LABOUR DISPUTE. 

Captain DONELAN: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for Cork County, West, I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, is he aware that sixty miles of 
the Cork, Bandon, and South Coast Rail- 
way line are at present without com- 
petent men to keep it in proper repair ; 
and whether, in view of the great danger 
to life, and also the great public incon- 
venience resulting from the strike on the 
Cork, Bandon, and South Coast Railway, 
he will intervene with a view to a speedy 
settlement of the dispute between the 
said railway company and the men on 
strike? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tot BOARD or 
TRADE: I have no information which 
enables me to say that the first para- 
graph of the hon. Member’s Question 
contains an accurate statement of the 
facts. 


With regard to the second para- 
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graph, so far as can be judged from 
newspaper reports, the dispute arises out 
of a question of breach of discipline, and 
is not of a kind in which intervention by 
the Board, of its own initiative, would 
be likely to lead to any useful result. 


Captain DONELAN: May I ask th 
right hon. Gentleman whether: he is 
aware that the men have throughout 
been willing to leave this case to arbi 
tration! Cannot he see his way to re 
commend the directors to take that 
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himself while suffering from temporary 
insanity.” Evidence was given by his 
brother and his family physician to the 
, effect that he had formerly suffered from 
| insanity, and that at times he became 
ivery depressed. There is no reason to 
| believe that the mind of deceased became 
junhinged by the refusal of bail. It is 
unnecessary for the Attorney General to 
give the directions mentioned in the third 
paragraph of the (uestion, as the Crown 
invariably acts upon the principle sug- 





| 


gested by the hon. Member. 


course } ee = 
ee Mr. PINKERTON: May I ask whether 

Tre PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD OF ithe hon. Gentleman is aware that, owing 
TRADE: I am not aware of the Tact ; lto the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
but even if it was so, I do not think it} 9 yery strong feeling of sympathy is ex- 
would be part of the duty of the Board| pressed with the family by the people 
of Trade to intervene. of the locality! : 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: Yes, I am aware that this 
family is greatly respected, and that the 
sympathy felt for them is universal. 

Mr SWIFT McNEILL (Donegal, S.): 
Ts it a fact that bail was refused on Satur- 
day, and he committed suicide on Sun- 


ay! 


THE CASE OF ANDREW BOYD. 

Mr. PINKERTON: I bee to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland. whether his 
attention has been directed to the jude- 
ment of Mr. Justice Madden, on Saturday | 
last, in which bail, which was opposed | 
by the Crown, was refused in the case of | Mr. DUNBAR BARTON: Yes; but 
Andrew Boyd, who had been committed} as far as I am aware, he did not know 
for trial on the charge of manslaughter,| that bail had been refused. 


and who had been in prison since the| 
29th January; if he is aware that 
Boyd committed suicide in his cell on the 
following morning, his mind being un-| 
hinged by the refusal of bail; and 
whether the right hon. Gentleman, in his FAILURE OF THE WHITEHILLS (BANFF- 
capacity of adviser for the Crown in| SHIRE) FISHERIES. 

criminal prosecutions, will give directions: Sim WILLIAM WEDDERBURN: I 
that applications for bail should not be! beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
opposed in cases in which there are nojhe is aware of the great distress existing 











reasonable apprehensions of the accused| at Whitehills, in Banffshire, on account 
failing to appear? of the failure this season of the fishing 
— Serene for herrings, haddocks, and flat fish in 
Mr. DUNBAR BARTON: The At-|,; 5 : 
oe : : the Moray Firth; whether he is aware 
torney General’s attention has been ogee : 
Seti, : that this failure is attributed by the 
directed to the judgment referred | , Me 
: 4 : fishermen solely to the depredations of 
to in the Question. It is  un- . : 
‘ the trawlers; and. whether he will make 
fortunately true that Andrew Boyd,|.- wes : 
‘ . he : : inquiry, and cause effective steps to be 
Wro Was awaiting trial for the man- " : 1: : 
taken to remedy this grievance! 
slaughter of a young woman named : : 


Minnie Henderson, committed suicide in| Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. G. 


Londonderry Gaol on Sunday morning | Murray, Buteshire): I am informed by 
last. At the inquest, held on the fol-|the Fishery Board that although the 
lowing day, a verdict was returned tha | 

! 


earnings of the Whitehills fishermen have 
“Deceased came by his death in H.M 


been miserably poor this season, the ex- 


Prison, Londonderry, on 27th February | tent of the distress in the village has 
inflicted by| 
President of Board of Trade. 


1892, 


from strangulation |been exaggerated, as the majority of 
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them had saved money from their pre- 
vious earnings. The haddock fishing, 
upon which the men principally depend 

has been a failure since November last 
The men differ in opinion as to this bein 

due to the effects of trawling, the 
majority holding that the trawlers are 
partly to blame for the failure on the 
in-shore ground off Whitehills, while only 
a few of the men believe that the 
trawlers are solely to blame. The value 
of the fish landed at Whitehills during 
the three months ended 3lst January 
last was £1,435, while the value for the 
corresponding period of 1896-97 was 
£2,252—certainly a marked decrease, but 
not proved to be attributable to the opera- 
tions of trawlers, complaints of scarcity 
of haddocks being general all round the 
coast. 


PROPERTY OF THE BROTHERS NATU. 

Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India, whether the 
property of the Natus, both real and per- 
sonal, which is of very considerable value, 
has been attached by the Government, 
and the only provision made for their 
support and maintenance has been an 
allowance of Rs. 250 per month in one 
case, and Rs. 200 per month in the 
other ; whether, under the provisions of 
the Regulations of 1827, under which the 
Natu brothers were arrested, the seizure 
of personal property is not authorised ; 
and whether the Government will make 
any reparation to the brothers Natu for 
acting in excess of the powers conferred 
upon them by this Regulation? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord G. Hamiiron, Middlesex, 
Ealing): I will answer this question and 
No. 26 at the same time. 


Mr. MACNEILL: No, no. I must ask 
the noble Lord to answer them step by 
step and one by one. It is my expe- 
rience that when two questions are an- 
swered together, neither the one nor the 
other is properly replied to. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The provision made for the 
elder Natu during his retention is Rs. 
300 a month, and for the younger Rs. 
200 a month. The whole revenue de- 
rived from their immovable property 
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jis applied to the maintenance of 
the several members of the Natu fami- 
lies. The attachment of personal pro- 
perty is not authorised by the Regulation 
cited. Such movable property as was 
inadvertently attached by the local 
officers has been or is being restored, 
and no question of reparation has yet 
arisen. 


INDIAN POST OFFICE BILL. 

Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for India, whether it is 
by the advice and with the sanction of 
the Home Government that the Post 
Office Bill has been introduced into the 
Legislative Council of India; whether, 
under the provisions of this Bill, any 
postal officer can stop in transit, and 
ultimately destroy, any letter, news- 
paper, packet, parcel, etc., which he sus- 
pects to contain anything which in his 
opinion is defamatory or seditious; and 
on what grounds has this Bill been in- 
troduced? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The Post Office Bill, which is a 
consolidating and amending Bill, was not 
submitted to me before its introduction, 
but in the ordinary course a copy was 
sent home shortly afterwards, and was 
received by me in November last. So far 
as defamatory and seditious matter is 
concerned, the powers referred to can 
only be exercised in respect of postal 
articles which have on them or on their 
covers, words or marks of a seditious, de- 
famatory, or grossly offensive character. 
There is no power to act on suspicion in 
such cases. The object of the Bill gener- 
ally is to consolidate the laws relating to 
the Post Office, to supply omissions and 
defects in it, and to’adapt it to modern 
requirements. 


Mr. MACNEILL: That is not the an- 
swer. Is not this the clause—‘ Commu- 
nications ” 





hon. Member is now proceeding to read’ 
some extract. He is not entitled to do 
that. 


Mr. MACNEILL: No, Sir; but the 
answer given me by the noble Lord is not 
the one suggested to my mind by the 
section I have here. 
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Mr. MACNEILL : I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for India, whether he is 
aware that repeated applications on the 
part of the Brothers Natu, who were 
arrested at Poona on the 20th July last, 
and have since been detained in gaol 
with no charge formulated against them 
for liberty to be granted to their legal 
advisers to see them have been refused, 
and that inquiries of these gentlemen as 
to the matter charged against them, and 
the evidence on which the proceedings 


against them are founded, have remained | 


unanswered by the Government; and 
whether, having regard to the fact that 
the Natu brothers have now been in close 
imprisonment without having been 
charged with any offence or brought to 
trial for upwards of seven months, they 
will be either immediately brought to 
trial or discharged? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA: The Natus have been informed 
of the reasons for their arrest in the 
terms of the Regulation, but access to 
their legal advisers has not been granted. 
I am aware that they have made one 
application on this subject which was an- 
swered ; whether they have made more 
than one I do not know. The detention 
of the Natus under personal restraint 
must continue until the Government of 
India and Bombay are satisfied that their 
release will not endanger the public tran- 
quility. 


Mr. MACNEILL: Have the brothers 
Natu been told what charge was made 
against them by the Government? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA: They have been informed of the 
reasons of their arrest in the terms of 
the regulation. 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): May 
I ask the noble Lord whether there is 
any intention of bringing these men to 
trial at all? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: No, Sir; if there were evidence 
to justify their being put on a criminal 
‘charge recourse would not have been 
had to this Act. 
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THE DONEGAL MILITIA. 

Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War when 
the Staff of the Donegal Militia will be 
established in accordance with arrange- 
ment at Ballyshannon; and what is the 
reason for the delay? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Until the last few 
weeks the barrack at Ballyshannon has 
been required for the detachment of 
Royal Engineers. They have now 
vacated it; and as soon as the necessary 
alterations have been made, for which 
money is taken in the Estimates of 
1897-8, the permanent staff of the Ennis- 
killen Fusiliers can be moved in. 


THE SOUDAN CAMPAIGN, 


Mr. JOHN E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he can give the House the au- 
thority for, and particulars of, the in- 
formation alluded to in the Queen’s 
Speech, that the Khalifa was intending 
to attack the Egyptian Army in the 
Soudan? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, Southport): The 
authorities for the information in ques- 
tion were the Sirdar and the General 
Officer commanding in Egypt, and the 
information was to the effect that an 
attack by the Khalifa with his whole 
force, which was actually assembled for 
the purpose, was in contemplation. 


ORDERS FOR GALLANTRY IN THE 
INDIAN NATIVE ARMY. 

Mr. A. M. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India whether it is the case that 
Native officers and soldiers of the Indian 
Army are at present ineligible for the de- 
coration of the Victoria Cross; and 
whether, in view of the many 
signal acts of valour and devotion 
for which these subjects of Her 


Majesty have been distinguished since 
the Victoria Cross was first insti- 
tuted, he will consider the expediency 
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of advising an alteration in the present 
conditions of winning the Victoria Cross, 
so as to make all officers and soldiers in 
Her Majesty’s service eligible for this 
reward for distinguished bravery in the 
field ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: My honourable Friend is per- 
haps unaware that the officers and 
soldiers of the Native Army, who are in- 
eligible for the Victoria Cross, have an 
Order of their own, the “Order of 
Merit,” for which they alone are eligible. 
This Order is given as a reward for per- 
sonal bravery. It consists of three 
classes, and carries with it additional 
pay:—In the third class, one-third; in 
the second class, two-thirds ; in the first 
class, the equivalent of the recipient’s 
net pay. In the lower ranks. the addi- 
tional pay is less than the £10 attached 
to the Victoria Cross; in the higher 
ranks. it is more. This Order is highly 
valued by the Native Army, and I see 
great objections to an alteration of the 
existing arrangement. 


Mr. BROOKFIELD: Arising out of 
the question, does the noble Lord mean 
the House to understand that the Order 
of Merit referred to is regarded as a full 
equivalent to the Victoria Cross? 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: Yes, Sir; it is an equivalent so 
far as the Native Army is concerned. It 
is, perhaps, given on a somewhat more 
liberal scale than the Victoria Cross, 
but it is an equivalent. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask the 
noble Lord whether, if there is any 
general disposition amongst the soldiers 
of the Native Arm to become eligible for 
the Victoria Cross, arrangements ean be 
made whereby they may obtain it as 
well as white soldiers? 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The existing arrangements, I 
think, are more favourable to the Native 
soldiers than if they were eligible for 
the Victoria Cross. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: Will the noble 
Lord be kind enough to answer the ques- 
tions put to him? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
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Mr. W. REDMOND: I beg to give 
notice that I will put several Questions 
on this subject. 


THE SUNDAY CLOSING OF PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 

Caprain DONELAN: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether any law exists com- 
pelling the closing of public libraries on 
Sunday ; and, if not, will steps be taken 
to secure the opening of public libraries 
in London for at least some portion of 
that day in order to provide working 
men with an opportunity for profitable 
recreation ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I am _ not 
aware of any law which compels the 
closing of public libraries on Sunday, but 
the question of closing or opening them 
appears to rest with the local authorities 
under the Libraries Acts. 


Caprary DONELAN: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman bring the matter under 
the notice of the proper authorities? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I have no spe- 
cial authority to do anything of the sort. 


THE CLOGHER VALLEY TRAMWAY. 


Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he can state why the 
directors of the Clogher Valley (Ireland) 
Tramway do not publish returns of their 
traffic receipts and expenditure in the 
newspapers; if he is aware that the 
baronial cess in the district through 
which the tramway passes amounts to 
ls. 8d. in the pound, of which one-half 
is absorbed as guarantee payment by 
the tramway; and, could a means be 
devised of working this comparatively 
short line with greater economy in its 
staff of officials, or otherwise, so that 
a heavy burden might be lifted from off 
the shoulders of the cesspayers? 


Mr. HANBURY: I am informed that 





INDIA: I cannot give any other answer. 
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print accounts half-yearly, which are dis- 


The Discharges from 


tributed in the usual manner. The com- 
pany is not under any obligation to pub- 
lish returns more frequently. Taking 
the average of the two latest years for 
which the figures are available, the 
county cess upon the districts through 
which the tramway passes amounted to 
2s. in the pound for the district in County 
Fermanagh, and to 2s. 9d. in the pound 
for the district in County Tyrone. The 
sums included for contribution to the 
tramway amounted during that period 
to 10d. in the pound in County Fer- 
managh and to 63d. in County Tyrone. 
The question whether any means could 
be devised of working the line with 
greater economy could only be answered 
by the Treasury, after an inquiry under 
Section 7 of the Railway Act of 1896; 
and there appears to be no reason for 
the institution of such an inquiry. 


THE DISCHARGES FROM PORTSMOUTH 
DOCKYARD. 

Mr. S. WOODS (Walthamstow): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty if he can state whether 
the four men who were discharged 
at Portsmouth in January last were 
men of good character and of long 
service ; whether he is aware that the 
meeting of which complaint was made 
was held outside the gates of the Govern- 
ment works, and on land belonging to the 
town ; that the meeting was conducted in 
an orderly manner; and that the ques- 
tions discussed at the meeting were 
strictly confined to grievances of which 
the workmen complained; whether he 
will state to the House the terms of the 
departmental regulations which they had 
violated ; and whether he will consent to 
the appointment of a small Committee to 
make a strict investigation into the griev- 
ances of which the men complain—viz., 
the method of payment by piece, to which 
the workmen take great objection?’ 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY: I cannot answer the first 
question of the hon. Member without 
some qualification. The character of the 


four men referred to was generally good, 

but one of them had been convicted a 

short time before of making a dishonest 

return of work to the recording officer of 
Mr. Hanbury. 
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the dockyard, and another had, on one 
occasion, written an improper letter to. 
his superior officer, for which he had been 
warned that any similar conduct in 
future would entail his dismissal. Three 
of the men had fairly long service, but 
one of the four had only two years. 
Secondly, the meeting was held outside 
the dockyard gates, but the land belonged 
not to the town but to the Admiralty. 
However, I am not prepared to deal with 
the Question on technicalities, either in 
one direction or the other. Questions 
four and five are debateable assertions. 
The reports of the meeting, sent to me by 
the men themselves, show that the recog- 
nised methods of seeking to obtain re- 
dress of their grievances were ignored by 
the men. The hon. Member assumes, in 
his further Question, that there must 
have been some particular Departmental 
regulation which the men had violated. 
In reply, I may draw his atiention to 
Article 39 of the Dockyard Regulations, 
whereby conduct in any way to the pre- 
judice of the public service is an offence 
to which dismissal may be applied. But 
I had better read to the hon. Gentleman 
a portion of my reply to a similar Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Portsmouth, 
especially as the same publicity has not 
been given to the last sentence of that 
reply as to the remainder of the letter. 


“ As regards your second inquiry as to the 
particular offence which brought upon certain 
workmen their dismissal from the Service, 1 
should have thought that it would have been 
plain to you that the part they played in the 
meeting in question, just outside the Dockyard 
gates, as reported in the public Press, and in 
a letter which was addressed to me by one of 
them, was of a character prejudicial to the 
public service. Let me remind you that one 
of the men whose services are now dispensed 
with had been suspended for what was prac- 
tically a fraud on the public—viz., having 
claimed from the recorder pay for the putting 
in of 16 rivets, when, in point of fact, he had 
only put in one. That this man, of whose 
grave fault some of his fellow workmen must 
have been cognisant, should take a prominent 
part in the proceedings gave a character to 
them which, I should have thought, would 
have rendered it plain, irrespective of the other 
circumstances, why the Admiralty were called 
upon to dispense with the services of those 
who took the lead on this occasion.” 


I understand that the question of the dis- 
missal of these men is to be brought be- 
fore the House. I reserve, therefore, a full 
statement of the grounds for their dis- 
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missal until that occasion, should it be 
necessary. In reply to the last Question, 
I cannot consent to the appointment of 
such a Committee. The Question of 
whether any revision of the piecework 
scale of pay is necessary has been under 
careful consideration for some time, and 
I believe it was known to be so in the 
yards. I am giving the matter my per- 
sonal attention, and the Board of Admi- 
ralty feel perfectly competent to deal with 
the matter equitably. 


Mr. ALLAN: May I ask, is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the system 
of piecework which obtains in the dock- 
yards is totally different from the piece- 
work done in any other shipyards 
throughout the country? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
is a general Question which hardly arises 
out of the answer. 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: When the proper time comes I 
shall be prepared to give a full and satis- 
factory reply. 


INDIA AND THE INCREASE OF PAY TO 
BRITISH SOLDIERS. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether the Government intend to 
throw upon India the increased charge 
caused by their proposal to raise the pay 
of the soldier in the British Army, and 
how much this will come to; whether the 
British soldier serving in India will re 
ceive this increased pay at an exchange 
of 1s. 4d. the rupee, thus giving him an 
advantage over the Native soldier, whose 
pay calculated in rupees is not affected 
by the rate of exchange; whether the 
British soldier on a shilling a day will 
in such case receive Rs. 23 per month, 
while the Native soldier receives Rs. 8 a 
month and has to feed himself; and 
whether, under these circumstances, the 
Government will consent that this in- 
creased charge should be borne by this 
country ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I am in communication with the 
Government of India on the subject of 
increased 


the charges which will be 
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caused by the proposals of Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to the increase 
in the pay of the British Army. The 
Question to be settled is very compli- 
cated, the grocery ration in India being 
on quite a different basis from that 
adopted in this country, and I am not yet 
in a position to say what the effects of 
the change will be. In any case, the cost 
of the British Army in India will con- 
tinue to be borne, as it has always been 
borne, by India. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE ON THE 
ER. 


p 


Mr. HEDDERWICK : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the Government have 
agreed to take over the administration of 
the territories hitherto administered by 
the Royal Niger Company; whether 
Boussa, on the Niger, was acquired by 
treaty by the Royal Niger Company ; 
whether a British Protectorate over 
Boussa was declared in 1895, and the 
Government of France informed of the 
fact ; whether Boussa is now occupied by 
French troops; and whether, with due 
regard to the interests of the State, he 
can say what is the policy of the Govern- 
ment with regard to Boussa? 


Mr. CURZON: No decision has vet 
been arrived at on the first point. 
Boussa has not been acquired by treaty 
by any one, but treaties were concluded 
with it by the Royal Niger Company in 
1885 and 1890. The answer to the third 
and fourth questions is in the affirmative, 
and to the fifth in the negative. 


Mr. HEDDERWICK: Do the Govern- 
ment regard Boussa as a point of import 
ance—I understand it is the last navi- 
gable point on the Niger? 


Mr. CURZON: That is a roving kind 
of Question, which I am not certain that 
the hon. Gentleman ought to put, but 
which I am quite certain I ought not to 
reply to. 


IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Mr. M. J. FLAVIN (Kerry, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he would explain 
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why _ assistant teachers in ordinary 
national schools are not paid the same 
salary as those in model schools, they 
having to do the same duty; and 
whether the seventy-five average, which 
is necessary for a school to qualify for 
an assistant teacher, will be reduced? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I under- 
stand that in some _ respects the 
position and responsibility of As- 


sistant Teachers in ordinary National 
Schools are different from those of 
Assistants in Model Schools. The whole 
question of the condition of Model 
Schools, including their financial posi- 
tion, is at present under the considera- 
tion of the Commissioners. The ques 
tion of a reduction in the minimum 
average daily attendance of seventy, not 
seventy-five, entitling a School to one 
or more Assistant Teachers, is at present 
the subject of correspondence between the 
Trish Government and the Treasury. 


THE MELBOURNE MINT. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I. beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether there is a_ serious 


deficiency exceeding £2,000 in the funds 
of the Melbourne Mint; whether the 
British Government will have to ask 
Parliament to vote the money to pay this 
sum ; whether the Victorian Government 
has made a profit of over £6,000 last 
year from the Melbourne Mint; and 
whether that Government will contribute 
towards the loss? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: Sums. amounting to over 
£2,250 were stolen by a clerk in 
the Melbourne Branch of the Royal Mint, 
who. has. been sentenced to two years’ 
hard labour. On learning the circum- 
stances of the thefts, I directed that an 
inquiry should be held into the adininis- 
tration and organisation of the three 
Branch Mints in Australia, and Sir 
Ralph Thompson, formerly Permanent 
Under Secretary to the War Office, and 
Mr. Rigg, of the Royal Mint, went to 
Australia for that purpose. The Govern. 
ment will not have to ask Parliament for 
a Special Vote, as there are sufficient 
savings on the Mint Vote for the current 
financial year to make the defalcation 


Mr. Flavin. 
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good, The facts will be fully explained 
in the Appropriation Account. The 
Annual Report of the Melbourne Mint for 
the year 1897 has not yet been received, 
so that the Revenue which has resulted 
from its operations is not known here, 
The Victorian Government will not be 
asked to contribute towards the loss. It 
must be remembered that the Mint is an 
Imperial establishment, for the working 
of which the Colony is in no way re- 
sponsible ; and that we receive from the 
Colony an annuity which covers the 
whole gross cost of the Mint. 


WORCESTER ANTI-VACCINATIONISTS. 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derbyshire, 
Chesterfield): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
the case of the following men: namely, 
Mark Smith, Adam Bindger, Wilson 
Porter, Thomas Sandells, Artiur Savage, 
Turmed Cooke, and William Menlin, who 
have been convicted and sent to Wor- 
cester Gaol as criminals for objecting to 
have their children vaccinated; and 
whether, seeing such conviction is con- 
trary to the unanimous recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on Vaccination, 
he will give effect to those recommenda- 
tions by ordering their release! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tug 
HOME DEPARTMENT: My §atten- 
tion has not been called to these cases, 
otherwise than by the hon. Member's 
question. I should not feel justified in 


‘relieving these persons from the conse- 


quences of their disobedience to the law 
on the ground suggested in the Question. 


THE OLD HEREFORDSHIRE REGIMENT. 

Mr. C. W. R. COOKE (Hereford): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War whether, in the contem- 
plated additions to the strength of the 
Army, the Government would consider 
the claim of the old 36th, or Hereford- 
shire Regiment, now the 2nd Battalion 
of the 29th, or Worcestershire Regiment, 
to become a double battalion regiment 
by the addition of one of the new bat- 
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talions, with a local depét at Hereford, 
and to be reinstated as the County Regi- 
ment? 


Mr. BRODRICK: As already stated 
in Parliament, it is intended to use the 
new battalions for the purpose of con- 
verting three of the present two-bat- 
talion regiments into four-battalion regi- 
ments. It will, therefore, not be pos- 
sible to act on the suggestion in the 
Question. 


Meat and Forage 


THE GLASGOW TELEPHONE INQUIRY. 
Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid): I 


beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
if he is prepared to lay upon the Table of 
the House the Report and evidence taken 
by the Treasury Commissioner at the 
Telephone inquiry in Glasgow, so that 
the same may be in the hands of Mem- 
bers before the House goes into Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service Estimates. 


Mr. HANBURY: The Report and Evi- 
dence were laid on the Table yesterday, 
and I will see that there is no avoidable 
delay in printing them. 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, 

Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India, whether, up to the year 1896, 
members of the educational service in 
India, without distinction of race, had 
the opportunity of rising by merit to the 
highest positions in the service, and did 
in fact rise to those positions ; whether, 
in consequence of changes introduced in 
1896, Indians are now in actual practice 
debarred from promotion to certain 
higher posts, which are exclusively re- 
served for persons appointed in England 
by the Secretary of State; and, whether 
he will place upon the Table the new rule 
by which this disability is created? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: My answer to the first of the 
three divisions of the hon. Member’s 
Question is in the affirmative. To the 
second, my answer is in the negative. 
The effect of the changes made in 1896 
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was, while preserving vested interests 
and prospects of promotion in the graded 
lists, to transfer to the Provincial Edu- 
cational Service certain high appoint- 
ments which had hitherto been filled by 
nomination in this country, thus prac- 
tically reserving them for natives of 
India; while as regards such appoint- 
ments to the Indian Educational Service 
as will be henceforward made by nomina- 
tion in this country, there is nothing to 
prevent the selection of natives of India, 
and it was specially provided in 1896 
that a native of India, if thus selected, 
should receive the same pay as an Euro- 
pean, and not, as before, two thirds only ; 
besides having, of course, the same chances 
of promotion. There is, therefore, no such 
new rule as the hon. Member supposes. 


MEAT AND FORAGE FOR THE ARMY. 


Mr, W. LOGAN (Leicester, Harboro) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War, what quantity of meat was 
supplied to troops stationed within the 
United Kingdom, and the average price 
paid for it, during the financial year . 
ending with March, 1897; and what 
proportion of each description of forage 
supplied to the Army in that year was of 
Foreign origin? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY To tHe 
WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powet1t-Wituiams, 
Birmingham, South): About 29,000,000 
pounds of meat were supplied in 1896-7 
to the troops in the United Kingdom. at 
an average price slightly under fivepence 
per pound. As I have repeatedly stated 
to the House, the place of origin of 
forage is not known. If the forage 
comes up to the required standard of 
quality it is accepted; but local pur- 
chases are encouraged, and it is believed 
that they result in the supplies being 
largely of home growth. 


Mr. LOGAN : Would it not be possible 
to specify that all the forage should’ be 
home grown? 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: Yes, it 
would be quite possible to specify it, but 
it would also be impossible to see that 
the specification was complied with. 
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Captain DONELAN: Is the hon. 
Gentleman aware that no costermonger 
in Ireland will feed his donkey with 
Foreign forage? 


[No Reply was given.] 


MEAT FOR THE NAVY. 

Mr. LOGAN: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, what quantity of 
fresh and tinned meat respectively was 
supplied to the Navy within the United 
Kingdom, what proportion of each was 
of Foreign origin, and what the average 
price paid for each was. during the finan- 
cial year ending with March, 1897? 


Tue SECRETARY to tHe ADMIRALTY 
(Mr. W. E. Macarryey, Antrim 8.) : The 
quantity of fresh meat supplied to the 
Navy within the period specified was 
8,368,185 lbs., the average price was 
5.47d. per lb. I cannot say whether any 
proportion of this was of Foreign origin. 
The quantity of tinned meat supplied was 
, 8,368,185lbs., the average price was 
3.47d. per Ib. It was procured from 
Australia and America. There is no 


source of supply for this article within 
the United Kingdom. 


THE IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether it is _in- 
tended to give the county councils or the 
other bodies proposed to be set up in 
Treland under the Local Government 
Bill control of the sea or inland fisheries ; 
and, if not, whether the Government 
would be willing to have its powers 
amplified in that direction? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The matter 
would appear to be one proper to be dis- 
cussed when the Bill is under considera- 
tion by the House, and I am not pre- 
pared, at present, to make any statement 
upon it. 


{COMMONS } 
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INDIAN RELIEFS. 


Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen, 
E.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War if he could state to the 
House what is the total number of re- 
liefs sent to India during the last six 
months, and the number for the same 
period last year? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The reliefs sent 
to India during the six months 
ended on the 3rd March, 1897, 
were 14,510, and during the six months 
ending to-day, 14,621 have been sent. 
There is this difference between the 
periods, that in 1897 all the reliefs had 
been despatched by the 3rd March ; 
whereas this year there remain 1,403 
still to be sent. 


Mr. FLAVIN: What number of this 
total are now efficient for duty? 


Mr. BRODRICK: I really cannot say. 
I imagine they are all efficient for duty. 


IRISH SALMON FISHERY BOARD. 


Captain DONELAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has been 
directed to a resolution, unanimously 
adopted by the Youghal (County Cork) 
Town Commissioners at their last meet- 
ing, suggesting a provision in the Local 
Government Bill amending the consti- 
tution of the Irish Salmon Fishery 
Boards; and whether he will consider 
the desirability of taking the step indi- 
cated in the resolution? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have re- 
ceived a copy of the Resolution referred 
to. The answer which I just gave to 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny must be taken as applying to 
this Question also. 


THE ENNISKILLEN ESTATE. 


Mr. P. C. DOOGAN (Tyrone, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland is he aware that the 
Commissioners of Education, at a meeting 
of their board held several weeks ago, 
adopted a resolution accepting the offer 
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.of the tenants to purchase their holdings 
on the Enniskillen estate, and empower- 
ing the Standing Committee to give effect 
to that resolution; if he can explain the 
cause of the delay on the part of the 
Standing Committee in commencing to 
carry out the sale of the estate; and 
whether he will take steps to have the 
proceedings expedited? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The accept- 
ance by the tenants of the conditions on 
which the Commissioners are prepared 
to sell the holdings on this estate, was 
not communicated to the Commissioners 
until the 25th January, and was before 
the Standing Committee on the &th 
February. There has been no delay in 
the proceedings, and the necessary steps 
are being taken to carry out the sale. 


County Monaghan 


DENBIGHSHIRE POSTAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Denbigh- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the inconvenience 
caused to the residents in the postal dis- 
trict of Llanfihangel-Glyn-Myfyr, Den- 
bighshire, by the non-delivery of letters ; 
whether it is a fact that letters are 
delivered at the rectory. and at a few 
houses near the village, but that letters 
addressed to the surrounding farms are 
left at the post office until called for ; 
whether he is aware that as many as 
between 200 and 300 letters a year are 
addressed to some of the houses, and that 
this frequently necessitates daily journeys 
of many miles to the post office; and, 
whether he will take steps to ascertain 
whether the wants of the locality can be 
met by a delivery of letters in the dis- 
trict? 


Mr. HANBURY: The attention of the 
Postmaster General has not been drawn 
to the inconvenience caused to the resi- 
dents in the postal district of Llanfihangel- 
Glyn-Myfyr by the non-delivery of letters. 
The Post Office Surveyors are proceeding 
as rapidly as possible with the task of 
establishing postal deliveries throughout 
the United Kingdom, but, of course, 
many localities still remain to be dealt 
with. It appears from the records at the 
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General Post Office that letters are 
delivered at the rectory and in the vil- 
lage ; but this is possibly not yet the case 
at the surrounding farms. The Post- 
master General, having received no re- 
port on the subject, is not aware of the 
number of letters a year addressed to 
some of the houses. Steps will be taken 
to meet the wants of the locality as soon 
as practicable, consistently with the other 
work which has still to be done in con- 
nection with the Budget Reforms. 


Grand Jury. 


BUXTON SCHOOL BOARD. 

Mr. WILLIAM SIDEBOTTOM (Derby- 
shire High Peak): I beg to ask the Vice- 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education. why the Education Depart- 
ment, after having intimated to the Bux- 
ton School Board that it had the first 
right to provide any additional accom- 
modation which the Department required, 
and after having received places of such 
additional required accommodation from 
the Board, has, before communicating 
the views of the Department on these 
places, placed a Roman Catholic School 
at Buxton on the list for the Government 
grant; and, what is the ground for such 
treatment of one denominational school, 
there being no other denominational 
school in Buxton receiving State aid? 


Sir JOHN GORST: Further school 
accommodation in Buxton was required, 
and there was a Roman Catholic School 
established in 1888, having 73 scholars 
on the books, and an average attend- 
ance of 46. The Education Department 
has accordingly determined that such a 
school is not unnecessary under Article 
80 of the Code. 


COUNTY MONAGHAN GRAND JURY. 
Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he can now 
state how much the Grand Jury of County 
Monaghan have paid out of the money of 
the public in county cess on the evicted 
farms of Mr. Shirley, a grand juror of the 
county; whether the accounts of the 
Monaghan Grand Jury were audited; 
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and, if he can state the name of the 
auditor? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed that the Grand Jury of County 


Monaghan have re-presented at As- 
sizes, extending over a number of 
years, for county cess which had 


been returned by the Barony High Con- 
stable in respect of evicted farms on the 
Shirley estate. The moneys represented 
for are shown in the accounts of the 
Grand Jury, and amount to £78 17s. 
during the past four years. I under- 
stand that proceedings were recently 
taken against Mr. Shirley for the re- 
covery of cess on vacant farms, and that 
the case was adjourned by the County 
Court Judge for the decision of the Grand 
Jury as to presenting at the present 
Assizes. The accounts of the Grand Jury 
have been audited by Mr. Sheehan, the 
district auditor, and it is hardly necessary 
to point out that the auditor can take 
no objection to presentments duly fiated 
by the Judge of Assize. 


RHODESIA HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE. 

Mr. BRYNMOR JONES (Swansea Dis- 
trict): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, whether he can 


give any information to the 
House as to the present or 
proposed constitution of the High 
Court of Rhodesia, referred to in 


the correspondence between the right 
hon. Gentleman and Sir Alfred Milner re- 
cently laid before Parliament; what is 
the number of the judges of the Court at 
present; by what authority have the 
said judges been appointed; has the 
selection been made from members of the 
legal profession in the United Kingdom 
or in British Colonies ; and will he take 
care that persons not belonging to the 
legal profession, or who have not had a 
legal training, shall not be appointed 
judges in the territories in question? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHamBERaIn, 
Birmingham, W.): There are at present 
two judges. They are appointed in accor- 
dance with the provisions of the Mata- 
beleland Order in Council, by the British 
South Africa Company with the appro- 
val of the Secretary of State. Both are 


Mr. J. Daly. 
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members of the English Bar. I have no 
intention of approving anyone who is not 
legally trained. 


Mr. MACNEILL: By what tenure do 
these judges hold office? At whose plea- 
sure? Is it the pleasure of the Com- 
pany? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES: I must ask for notice of 
that. 


COOLIES IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

Mr. GALLOWAY (Manchester, 8.W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether his attention has 
been called to a telgram from Pretoria, 
through Reuter’s agency, which appeared 
in the Press on Saturday last, which an- 
nounced that the Volksraad of the South 
African Republic had rescinded a resolu- 
tion permitting coolies to reside and 
trade in the towns of the Transvaal ; and 
whether, if the coolies referred to are 
British subjects, any interference with 
their trading in any part of the Republic 
is a violation of the Convention of Lon- 
don, 1884? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
COLONIES: I have no official informa- 
tion on the point. But it is said to be 
connected with the test case which is 
about to be brought before the Court in 
pursuance of the arrangements shown in 
the correspondence presented to Parlia- 
ment in September, 1895, and which case 
will be watched by counsel on behalf of 
Her Majesty’s Government. As to the 
second part of the Question, I must refer 
‘tthe hon. Member to the correspondence 
I have mentioned. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON FEUS AND 
LEASES. 

Mr. J. McLEOD (Sutherland): I beg 
‘to ask the Lord Advocate whether the Go- 
vernment purpose this Session taking up 
and disposing of the Report of the Select 
Committee on Feus and Leases in Scot- 
land, and giving effect to the recommen- 
dations therein by means of legislation! 
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Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: The Go- 
vernment cannot undertake legislation on 
the subject this Session. 


FISHERIES ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 

Mr. G. W. E. LODER (Brighton): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether it is proposed to bring in 
a Fisheries Acts Amendment Bill this 
Session similar to that introduced last 
year in another place, and, if so, 
whether he can see his way to bringing it 
in at an early date? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: Yes, Sir; it is proposed to re- 
introduce this Bill, but I am at present 
unable to name any date for its intro- 
duction. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE ON THE 
NIGER. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (King’s 
Lynn): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether any 
notification has been addressed to France 
by Her Majesty’s Government of a British 
Protectorate in the basin of the Niger, ex- 
pressly stated to extend over the countries 
of Borgu and Boussa lying on the western 
side of the Niger, and whether any notifi- 
Cation of such a Protectorate has been 
addressed to France later, or other than 
that which is embodied in the declaration 
published in the London Gazette of 18th 
October, 1887, proclaiming a British Pro- 
tectorate over all territories in the basin 
of the Niger and its affluents which are, 
or may be for the time being, subject to 
the government of the Royal Niger Com. 
pany, if so, what was the date of such 
notification ; whether the French Govern- 
ment have applied to any such notifica- 
tion, if any, of a British Protectorate 
alleging any claims of their own to any 
territories included therein ; and whether 
any information can now be given to the 
House to show the limits of the terri- 
tories in the Niger basin which are sub- 
ject to the government of the Royal 
Niger-Company ? 


Mr. CURZON: A formal notification 
to the effect mentioned in paragraph 
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1 was made to the French Government 
by Lord Dufferin on January Ist, 1895, 
supplementing an earlier notification of 
the Treaty of the Niger Company, which 
had previously been made by the British 
representative at the first meeting of the 
Niger Commission which met in Paris 
in May, 1892. The second and third ques- 
tions relate to matters now under dis- 
cussion at Paris. May I ask hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House kindly 
to spare me the necessity of declining to 
answer questions about the subject-matter 
of these negotiations while they are still 
proceeding ! 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Did the noti- 
fication to France expressly name Borgu 
and Boussa? 


Mr. CURZON: I should like to verify 
my recollection before answering that 
question. 


THE POSTMEN’S PARK. 

Mr. H. C. STEPHENS (Middlesex, Horn- 
sey): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, having regard to his intimation 
that the payment of £2,500 in connec- 
tion with the Post Office could be freed 
from the condition attached, that the 
said sum is to be devoted to the scheme 
for acquiring as an open space certain 
vacant land in Little Britain adjoining 
the existing public garden in the parish 
of St. Botolph, Aldgate, in what manner, 
and with whom, he will carry on such 
a negotiation ; and whether he is aware 
that the citizens and others who have 
worked for a long period to free this 
space, and have collected subscriptions 
amounting to over £3,600, have through- 
out depended upon this contract being 
observed in good faith? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Treasury sanc- 
tioned the sale of the land in Cheapside, 
and the application of the purchase money 
to the purposes of the Postmen’s Park on 
the understanding that the Post Office 
should cease to pay a sum of £100 hither- 
to paid to the City Parochial Trustees, and 
should, on the other hand, receive fronr 
the Trustees £100 a year formerly paid 
by them to the Vicar and Churchwardens. 
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of St. Botolph. Both these conditions 
have now fallen through, as the City 
Parochial Trustees—not unnaturally, I 
think—object to any arrangement which 
would throw the cost of the maintenance 
of the garden on to the ratepayers. This 
means that the maintenance would have 
to be undertaken out of public funds, in- 
volving a capitalised cost of £6,000. 
This is a wholly unreasonable additional 
amount to contribute. I have no doubt 
that it will be possible to come to an 
arrangement for the payment of the sum 
in question, which already stands in the 
joint names of officers of the Corporation 
and the Postmaster General. I am 
aware that considerable subscriptions 
have been raised, which, however, can, 
one of the Churchwardens states, be re- 
turned intact. The Treasury are still 
prepared to carry out their original con- 
tract, but they are not prepared to add 
to it a further offer of £6,000. 


IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 

Mr. E. STRACHEY (Somerset, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Irish 
Local Government Bill gives greater re- 
lief to local taxation in Ireland than th» 
English and Scotch Agricultural Rating 
Acts give in Great Britain; and, if so, 
what is the amount of greater relief, and 
how is it given? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Agri- 
cultural Grant proposed to be given to 
Ireland under the Bill is intended to cor- 
respond, generally, with the Grant 
assigned to England under the Agricul- 
tural Rating Act of 1896. It would not 
be easy to give a more precise answer 
than this to the Question of the hon. 
Member, because the circumstances of 
England and Ireland differ in some im- 
portant particulars, and no absolute 
measure of comparison is possible. 


Mr. STRACHEY : Would the difference 
be in favour of England, or of Ireland? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 
think it is possible to say. 


Mr. Hanbury. 


I do not 


{COMMONS} 
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PROMOTION OF ENGINE-ROOM 
ARTIFICERS. 

CotoneL J. M. DENNY (Kilmarnock 
Burgh): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty how many engine-room 
artificers have been promoted to the rank 
of Warrant Officer? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tne AD- 
MIRALTY: An examination has been 
held, at which 20 engine-room artificers 
have qualified for the Warrant rank of 
artificer engineer. When the necessary 
inquiries as to their character and recom. 
mendations have been made, a certain 
number of these will be selected for pro- 
motion. It is proposed to promote 
engine-room artificers by degrees, until 
the number fixed by Order in Council 
(50) has been reached. 


THE MUZZLING ORDER. 


Mr. F. MADDISON (Sheffteld, Bright- 
side): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether dogs en- 
gaged in coursing are exempted from the 
muzzling order in the same way as fox- 
hounds and staghounds? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD oF 
AGRICULTURE: The exemption is in 
favour of “packs of hounds, or grey- 
hounds, while being exercised or used for 
sporting purposes, or other sporting dogs 
while being used for sporting purposes.” 
I have no authority to interpret these 
words, but I do not think there can be 
any doubt that dogs engaged in coursing 
would be within the exemption. 


Mr. R. MCKENNA (Monmouth, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture. whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that the exemp- 
tion from muzzling under the rabies 
orders is in practice extended to terriers 
engaged in rabbit coursing? 


THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: No, Sir. 


CIVIL SERVANTS AND PUBLIC LIFE. 


Sir HENRY HOWARTH (Salford, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether it is with the sanc- 
tion of the Government that the Per- 
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manent Secretary to the Board of Trade 
has been making speeches and discussing 
polemical issues at public meetings; and 
whether it is in accordance with pre- 
cedent that the permanent officials in the 
various Government departments should 
join in the public discussion of controver- 
sial matters? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovur, Manchester, 
E.): I have to say that my attention has 
not been called to the speeches to which 
my hon. Friend refers. There are Trea- 
sury minutes restricting the action of 
Civil Servants in regard to political 
matters, but those minutes do not cover 
so wide a ground as that described by my 
hon. Friend in the second paragraph of 
his Question. There is, however, an 
understanding that Civil Servants shall 
not take an active part in public contro- 
versies, even outside the domain of 
politics, without the consent of the head 
of their department, and in my opinion 
it is desirable that this understanding 
should be adhered to. 


THE LORD LIEUTENANCY OF IRELAND. 


Mr. D. H. COGHILL (Stoke-on-Trent) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, whether the Government will be 
able this Session to include in their 
scheme of Local Government for Ireland 
the abolition of the office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and the substitution of a Secre- 
taryship of State? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I do not know whether it 
would be competent to include such a 
proposal in the Bill, I think probably 
not, but even if it were it would be travel- 
ling very far beyond the limits of local 
government. to carry out the suggestion 
of the hon. Member. 


Tnt ROYAL BUCKHOUNDS. 

Mr. MacNEILL: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury. whether the sworn 
depositions of the suffering caused to the 
tame deer when hunted by the Royal 
buckhounds on 10th December 1897 
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have been brought under the notice of 
the Prime Minister ;and. whether, having 
regard to the fact that in December 1896 
a letter was addressed to the Prime 
Minister, signed, among other signatories, 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, against 
the continuance of this form of sport, 
any steps will be taken for the abolition 
of the Royal buckhounds? 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I understand that no record has 
been kept of any such deposition having 
reached the Prime Minister. As regards 
the second paragraph of the Question, the 
answer is in the negative. 


Mr. MAcNEILL: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the practice is 
viewed with repugnance in the very 
highest quarters? 


[No answer was given. ] 


BUSINES8 OF THE HOUSE. 


—_— 


THE COURSE OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Perhaps it will be for the con- 
venience of the House if I say that to- 
morrow we propose to take a vote on 
account, and on Monday we hope to take 
one or two Bills which ought to be 
advanced in order that they may be re- 
ferred to Grand Committees. The first of 
those Bills will be the Benefices (No. 2) 
Bill. On Thursday I hope to take the 
Navy Estimates. 


BENEFICES BILL. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I beg leave to introduce a Bill to 
amend the law relating to the Patronage 
of Benefices, and to amend the Pluralties 
Acts, 1838 and 1885. I do not think 
that in introducing this Bill it is neces- 
sary that I should detain the House long. 
The Bill is based upon, and covers, 
broadly speaking, the same grounds as 
that which the House read a second time 
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yesterday without a division, and also of 
the Bill brought in last year by my hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for the 
Bootle Division. There are, however, 
differences—not important differences—- 
connected with both of these Measures, 
but those differences are rather for dis- 
cussion in Committee than for the First 
or Second Reading. It will be sufficient 
if I say that the object of the Bill is to 
strengthen the law against Simoniacal 
practices by requiring the transfer of the 
benefices to be registered in the diocesan 
register, by prohibiting the transfer of 
next presentations, by invalidating any 
transfer made within twelve months 
after institution, and by preventing the 
transfer carrying with it any rights of 
possession. There is to be an appeal 
from any decision which a bishop may 
give to a Court in which a lay Judge 
shall give a final verdict, both as to law 
and fact. There is another clause pro- 
viding that where under the existing 
Pluralities Acts a curate has been ap- 
pointed in the parish in consequence of 
the incumbent of that parish not doing 
his duty to the parish, the bishop shall 
be empowered to inhibit the clergyman 
from any ecclesiastical acts or functions 
in the parish. That will not, of course, 
alter the amount of the emolument which 
the clergyman derives from the living. 
I do not think anything more need be 
said, and I beg to move that the Bill be 
now read a first time. 


An Hon. MEMBER: I hope that my 
right hon. Friend will reconsider his de- 
cision to take the Second Reading on 
Monday next. We shall require time, 
and there is no need for hurry. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I may say that copies of the 
Bill will be available for Members 
about eight o’clock this day, and I can- 
not but think that the time which lapses 
between now and Monday will be amply 
sufficient. My supporters, whose names 
appear on the Bill, are the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Attorney General, anJ 
the Solicitor-General. 


Bill brought in and read a first time 
without a division; Monday next fixed 
for Second Reading. 


The First Lord of the Treasury. 


{COMMONS} 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY, 


SUPPLY. 


Considered in Committee— 


Civin SERVICE AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS 
(SUPPLEMENTARY) Esrewates, 1897-98, 


Cuass IV. 
Motion made and Question proposed— 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£12,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
- — 1898, for Public Education in Scot- 
and.” 


Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.): With regard to this Vote, we 
first of all desire that the money should 
be paid directly to the schools, in order to 
avoid any possibility of its being devoted 
to purposes other than education; 
secondly, we desire that some security 
should be taken that the money should 
be paid in such a way as will give special 
encouragement to better education in 
Scotland; thirdly, we insist upon the 
necessity of getting an audit of the 
accounts of the Voluntary Schools. I 
should just like in two or three words to 
examine how far these conditions have 
been carried out by the Education De- 
partment. We did succeed in inducing 
the Lord Advocate to insert an Amend- 
ment in the Bill simply referring to this 
matter, and he put into the Scottish Bill 
the same words as appeared in the Eng- 
lish Bill. But, so far as I observe, the 
conditions laid down by the Scotch Code, 
no such proposal has been introduced by 
the Scottish Department, and _ these 
Voluntary Schools which will receive 
these grants will receive them without 
any public audit whatever. Of course, 
upon this point I only give my interpre 
tation, and, so far as I can find out, there 
is no provision for any audit of this kind. 
If the Lord Advocate can assure us that 
we are going to have any such provision 
issued by the Department, it will be 
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great satisfaction to us. It will be in 
the recollection of my colleagues for 
Scotland that the Lord Advocate has 
expressed himself in favour of this, for 
he went on to say— 


“He had said that there certainly would be 
an audit, but that he could not bind himself 
to the same regulation as in the English Act.” 


Well, now, with regard to the second 
point which I alluded to: namely, that 
the money should be paid for the pur- 
poses of encouraging education, and not 
merely for relieving institutions, Dur- 
ing the progress of the Bill we endea- 
voured to get inserted words similar to 
what are inserted here. Well, Sir, I 
cannot find any provision, and I do not 
know whether there are any general pro- 
visions in the Code which would prevent 
Voluntary Schools applying this extra 
grant for purposes of diminishing their 
debt or their subscriptions. I do not 
know whether there is any such thing. 
Anyhow, there appears to be. There is 
certainly no specific provision made that 
this money should be devoted to the 
purposes of education in Voluntary 
Schools. With regard to the first point, 
that the money should be paid directly 
to the Voluntary Schools at so much per 
head, there the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment has met the demand that we make, 
and met it in the words we wanted them 
to insert in the Bill, because the regula- 
tions such as are contained in Chapter 6 
of the Scotch Code may be the same as 
the regulations which are inserted with 
regard to instruction as in Chapter 4— 
namely, that the money should be paid 
to the managers of Voluntary Schools in 
proportion and in accordance with the 
number of scholars in average attendance. 
That was one of the proposals we laid 
before the Government last summer, 
namely, that they should distribute this 
money at so much per head. That has 
been done, and that is certainly so far 
satisfactory, that there is no list of any 
nomination or association of this Act 
of Parliament to whom such money 
‘might be paid. But, Sir, what is the 


conclusion to be drawn from that? It 
appears, from the Scotch Code, that 
three shillings per head per scholar is 
given by the Imperial Exchequer to 
those Voluntary Schools, and to those 
In other words they get 


‘schools alone. 
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Supply. 
10s. or 12s. per head from the public 


exchequer. The Voluntary Schools, 
whether necessitous or not necessitous, 
are getting practically 10s. per head. 
We may draw this conclusion from the 
lines taken by the Lord Advocate him- 
self last summer, that, after all, the Bill 
cannot be looked upon as a Bill of very 
great importance to the educational 
system of Scotland, or, as he said him- 
self— 


“The Government never pretended that this 
Bill was a step forward in the general educa- 
tional system of Scotland.” 


Certainly, I think, the Bill itself, and 
the conditions imposed by the Code, jus- 
tified the Lord Advocate himself depre- 
ciating his own Bill. But it does do this— 
which we thought it would do—it reduces 
the principle of equality between Board 
Schools and Voluntary Schools, and I am 
perfectly certain of this, that the method 
by which it is intended to distribute this 
grant will cause a demand to be raised 
in Scotland, and a very large demand, 
that in the immediate future this in- 
equality should be rectified, and an extra 
3s. per head given to the Board Schools 
in Scotland, so that the national system 
shall not be affected by this Act of Par- 
liament, because where there is one 
scholar in Voluntary Schools there are 
six in Board Schools, and we do repudiate 
very strongly this practice. I should be 
glad to get some information from the 
Lord Advocate with regard to the ques- 
tion how far, or whether there are any 
restrictions upon the spending of this 
money, and whether there is any guar- 
antee that it will go for the improvement 
of education in Voluntary Schools. So 
far as I can read the regulations, the only 
restriction is this—of course, if a Volun- 
tary school ceases to be efficient it does 
not get any more than any other kind 
of school. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granam 
Mcrray, Buteshire): I think hon. 
Members do not understand that the 
money we are asking for to-night is pre- 
cisely in the same position as the money 
granted last year: As I pointed out the 
other day, it was by a mere accident. that 
we did not get this supplemental Esti- 
mate during the course of last summer, 
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and I said also then, that, of course, if 
hon. Members think that any provisions 
of the Code are separable, then, of 
course, that was the proper time. The 
amount of money settled has nothing to 
do with the distribution. Now, so far 
as the audit of accounts is concerned, 
there is the ordinary safeguard, but there 
is no special provision. They have to 
show their accounts to the Inspector, and 
the Scotch Education Department has to 
be satisfied that the money given to the 
Voluntary Schools shall be used by them 
for educational purposes, and that the 
money has been so spent. In that sense 
there is, and will continue to be, an audit. 
That really answers the hon. Member’s 
other question. I do not think he has 
quite noticed—I will not say that—I 
do not think he has given absolutely 
sufficient weight to the fact that this 
grant of 3s. is to be an extra grant. 
Under Article 155 of the Code of this 
year, it is stated— 


“The sum of 3s. per child for the whole 
number of children in average attendance shall 
be paid to the managers of Voluntary Day 
Schools conditionally entitled to share in the 
Parliamentary Grant for Education, provided 
that such managers shall conform to the con- 
ditions set forth in the Code.” 


Take that along with the fact that the 
money is to be spent for educational 
purposes, as I have already explained, 
and that they are to be satisfied that 
the money is spent upon education. I 
think that absolutely disposes of an 
exceedingly hypothetical case, namely, | 


that these schools were going to 
take the money and not spend it 
upon education at all. I was quite 


aware that under the provisions of 
the Bill there is no provision for dis- 
tinction as between school and school, 
and I think the hon. Member will re 
member that during the Debate upon 
the Act of last year it was allowed 
that the Government did not intend to 
follow the English Act, in the direction 
of distinction between school and school, 
but they took the Voluntary Schools of 
Scotland as they existed, and they meant 
this to be a grant to all those Voluntary 
Schools. The necessitous character was 


not insisted upon on account of any par- 
ticular delimitation of certain schools. 
I do not, however, go back upon that. 
I hope I have now given the information 
the hon. Member requires, and 1 hope, 
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aiso, that I shall not be held as at all 
concurring with the quotations which he 
has attributed to me, which I do not. 


Captain J. SINCLAIR (Forfar) : When 
we come to the question of audit, [ 
cannot agree with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in what he has just said. He 
defends the regulation on the point of 
the audit on the ground that no further 
regulation or improvement in the system 
is necessary He, in fact, defends the sys- 
tem in vogue before we succeeded in 
getting the Government to accept the 
Amendment which is now embodied in 
the Bill, and it was pressed upon the 
right hon. Gentleman last year. We 
wish to see an improvement by the in- 
sertion of the words which the right 
hon. Gentleman himself introduced in 
the English Act. The right hon. Gentle- 
man himself had said that there was a 
misunderstanding about the matter, and 
went on to say that there would certainly 
be an audit, and he was perfectly willing 
to insert the words of the English Act. 
That is very satisfactory so far as it 
goes. I had hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman was going to tell us that 
Scotch Education was going to contain 
that provision, but now he entirely 
ignores the intent and purpose of the 
condition of the Act of last year, and 
throws us back on his defence of last 
year by saying that the audit is at pre 
sent sufficient. Our contention last year 
was that the audit was not sufficient. 
I do not want to trouble the Committee 
with details, but, as a matter of fact, the 
right hon. Gentleman says the inspector 
is responsible for the audit. I am sure 
he is well aware—for it has been many 
times repeated—that inspectors were 
appointed for educational requirements. 
Educational inspectors were appointed 
not to examine into the finances of the 
school, but in order really to examine 
into the education of the _ school. 
So I do not think that we lay 
upon them—at any rate, it has not been 
hitherto the system—the burden of audit- 
ing, and the responsibility of seeing that 
the accounts of the school are properly 
carried on. Then. I should just like to 
remind the Committee of the very great 
difference of the position between the two 
sets of schools. In Scotland. the public 
schools are subject to a very strict system 
of audit. As the Committee well know, the 
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payment of Parliamentary grants de- 
pends upon the attendance register, and 
in the case of Board schools, not only 
have the accounts to be signed by the 
full Board every quarter, but the Board 
appoints a Visiting Committee, who tak2 
turns, and it is their duty to visit the 
schools, without notice to the teachers, 
and to compare the attendance register 
with the number of children present at 
the time of their visit. So that the 
checks upon any false register, upon 
which the payment of Parliamentary 
grants depends, are very strict in the case 
of Board schools. On the other hand, 
in the case of Voluntary schools there is 
no such requirement or inspection of 
register ; there is no such responsibility 
on the part of persons who are not in- 
terested to visit the schools and to com- 
pare the attendance with the number ol 
pupils who are registered. As a matter 
of fact it is left, in the case of Voluntary 
schools, to the manager of the school, who 
of all people is, of course, most interested 
in the amount of funds and the Parlia- 
mentary grant which he or they can 
obtain to carry on their school. I do 
not make these remarks in any spirit of 
hostility to the Voluntary schools ; far be 
it from me to do so. But it is very 
desirable, in their interests as well as in 
the interests of the school system of Scot- 
land, that they should all be put upon 
the same basis, and then there can be 
no criticism directed against them. Last 
year the right hon. Gentleman accepted 
this suggestion, and said that he agreed 
with us in principle, and we should be 
quite willing to accept whatever advance 
he thinks fit to make. To put myself in 
order I move the reduction of the Vote 
by £100. 


Mr. JAMES CALDWELL (Lanark, 
Mid): The reason for this Motion 
was that the conditions were to be set 
forth in the Code presented to Parlia- 
ment. We are, therefore, in this posi- 
tion, that when the Bill was undergoin: 
discussion the Lord Advocate got rid of 
all questions of the condition under which 
the money was to be given to the Volun- 
tary schools, because, he says, you find 
these year by year in the Code, and, 
therefore, he very conveniently got rid 
of the discussion of those grants. But 


now, when the money comes to be voted 
VOL. LIV. 
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fit is our right to discuss the con- 
ditions under which we shall vote this 
money. Now, it is perfectly true that we 
might have some kind of discussion—an 
after 12 o’clock discussion—on the Code, 
but that has nothing whatever to do with 
the question that we are considering. 
With the Code before us, and the con- 
ditions set forth in that Code, the ques- 
tion now presented to us and this Commit- 
tee is, shall we vote this money, looking 
to the conditions under which the money 
was proposed to be appropriated? And 
that is where the relevancy of our objec- 
tion comes in now, because this is the 
stage at which the money is voted, and 
we are entitled to investigate the con- 
ditions set forth in the Code as to 
whether, looking at these conditions, we 
shall or shall not vote the money. Now, 
in discussing the question of the con- 
ditions of this grant, and what those con- 
ditions ought to be, we ought to have 
regard to the purposes for which the 
money was granted in England, because 
the Scotch grant was a preliminary to 
what was done in England. In England 
we find in the Act of Parliament that 
the object of this money was to help 
Voluntary schools and to increase their 
efficiency. Well, the whole object of the 
extra grant in England was that we were 
to give this money in order to pro- 
mote the efficiency of the Voluntary 
schools, which, it was pointed out, were 
suffering from the competition of Board 
schools. It seems that these volun- 
tary schools are to have this money, 
and we think there ought to have 
been inserted in the Code some 
condition that it was to be spent in such 
a way as to secure greater efficiency. 
Something, for instance, might have been 
said about certificated teachers, and the 
number of pupils to each teacher. On 
the question of audit, I think the Govern- 
ment have not treated the House fairly. 
Upon this question the English Act and 
the Scotch Act are the same, and it was 
specially provided in both, as a condition 
of a school receiving a share of the State 
grant, that the account of the receipts 
and expenditure in the schools should 
be audited annually in accordance with 
the requirements of the Department. 
The question of the audit was specially 
fought out, and the House unanimously 
came to the conclusion that there ought 
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to be an audit. Why, then, should we be 


considered unreasonable when we say 
now that there ought to be an efficient 
audit! What does the Lord Advocate 
say about this! He says there is a 
“kind of audit.” Sir, I am _ surprised 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
should say that because a school in- 
spector goes to a school and looks at a 
book or voucher on any point on which 
he wishes information, and who 
has no_ responsibility beyond that, 
I am surprised, I say, that the 
Lord Advocate says that is anvthing 
like the audit which the Act of Parlia- 
ment intended should be made. When 
you get the word “may” in an Act of 
Parliament it really means “shall,” and 
in this case it was the unanimous opinion 
of Parliament that a provision for the 
audit should be specially put into the 
Code. The interest. we have in this ques- 
tion of the audit is that these voluntary 
schools in Scotland stand in a very pecu- 
liar relation to the Board Schools. They 
are not provided with a public manage- 
ment, no one sees the accounts, no one 
knows how much they pay to one teacher 
or another, or for what purpose the 
money is applied. Sir, we want to be 
sure that the whole of the money given 
to the voluntary schools is spent on 
education and not for any other pur- 
pose. I am surprised that the Govern- 
ment in this matter have not seen fit to 
give us any assurance that the question 
of the audit, as prescribed in the terms 
of the Act of Parliament, will be granted. 
And I am sure no one need feel surprised 
that in a matter of this kind, which, 
beginning in Scotland, may extend to 
England, we should move a reduction of 
the Vote. We would be failing in our 
duty as Scotch Members if we did not 
insist on having the Scotch Act interpreted 
in accordance with the opinion of the 
whole House, and in accordance with the 
example which England has set in the 
interpretation of the same clause. 

Sirk JOHN LENG (Dundee): The 
understanding is that an equivalent grant 
shall be given to Scotland, and I wish to 
present to the Lord Advocate this view : 
that if an equivalent voluntary grant is 
given to Scotland in the shape of money 
it must be accompanied by the same con- 
ditions as those that apply to the Eng- 
lish schools. This money, like other 

Mr. J. Caldwell. 
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sums of money, has practically been 
thrown at the heads of the people in 
Scotland. It was not in consequence of 
any strong representation from the bene 
ficiaries of the grant that it was given, but 
having been given as an equivalent to 
the money given to England, the same 
conditions should be extended to Scot- 
land. Many of us do not grudge that 
this money should be given to denomina- 
tional schools, if we have anything like 
an assurance that it is to be applied 
and appropriated for improving the effi- 
ciency of the schools, but we do not wish 
this money to go to fill up any gap in 
the subscriptions of money under which 


the schools that are designated * volun- 


tary schools” were formerly maintained. 
We wish to know why this very clear con- 
dition of a definite, distinct, and practi- 
cal audit required in England should not 
be required in Scotland. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman and learned Lord Advo- 
cate will see his way in some degree to 
meet our views in this matter. This 
question of an audit of the accounts is 
really a most important one, and I am 
rather astonished that those who are 
the friends of the Voluntary Schools see 
that by establishing a strict professional 
audit a great deal of the jeolousy and 
suspicion with which the position of 
these schools is regarded in Scotland 
would be removed. If there is nothing 
to conceal, if the money that is given to 
these schools is really devoted, as I be- 
lieve in most cases it is, to genuine educa- 
tional improvement, there would be very 
much less jealousy among the schools. 
Many of us were not in favour of the pro- 
posal of last year, but we did not object 
to anything being done to put the Volun- 
tary Schools on a good footing. But 
they must be subject to the same general 
rules with regard to the audit of their 
accounts as are imposed upon Board 
Schools in Scotland, and upon the whole 
of the schools in England. That was the 
consideration which prevailed among the 
Scotch Members at the time the Act was 
under discussion last year, and, if the 
suggestion I have made were carried out, 
I think the difficulty will be settled, and 
the unfortunate antagonism which exists 
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between two classes of schools will be 
Jargely removed. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Lord Advocate 
will no doubt say we ought to discuss 
this matter on the Code, but that is diffi- 
cult, because we are now voting money 
which is to enable the Code to be put 
into effect, and when the Code comes to 
be discussed, at two or three o’clock in 
the morning during the Session, we 
shall be comparatively helpless. If only 
because it is a business-like arrange 
ment, an attempt should be made to 
carry out what was the intention of the 
House last year, and enforce a real audit 
of these accounts. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: There is 
surely some misconception in the minds 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite as to what 
the audit of the School Board accounts is 
really for. All schools have to satisfy the 
Department that the money they receive 
as grants is being really and efficiently 
used for the purposes of education. I 
have already pointed out that there is 
not the slightest doubt that the machinery 
is sufficient for the purpose. But when 
you come to the audit of accounts that is 
another question. The audit of School 
Board accounts is for a purpose which 
does not exist in the case of the Volun- 
tary Schools. There is not the slightest 
suspicion that the money is being in anv 
way diverted from the purposes for 
which it was devised. 


Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.): Icall 
the right hon. Gentleman’s attention to 
what did take place last year. My hon. 
Friend behind me moved an Amend- 
ment which made it compulsory that 
the accounts receiving any share in the 
erants should be audited. I, amongst 
others, supported that Amendment. I 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman, 
like the Vice-President in the case of the 
English Act, would give the Committee 
an assurance that he would insist upon an 
audit. The Lord Advocate said that— 


“ As one member of the Council he could not 
give an absolute promise, but he was quite 
certain that the Scotch Education Department 
would make such regulation as in their view 
would assure a proper control, and that the 
money would be properly spent.” 


Some of my hon. Friends were not con- 
tent with this. “The right hon Gentle 
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man was pressed further, and he finished 
by stating that there certainly would be 
an audit. He thought— 


“There was a good deal of misunderstanding 
about the matter. He had said that there 
certainly would be an audit, but that he could 
not bind himself to there being exactly the 
same regulation as was provided in the English 
Act. He thought that under the Bill as it 
stood, they had exactly as much power, but 
that he was perfectly willing to insert the 
words of the English Act.” 


We are entitled to ask how far that 
pledge has been fulfilled. So far as I 
can understand, there is no audit in 
any real and effective sense of the term. 
I hope my hon. Friend will press this 
Amendment to a Division, in order to 
obtain an expression of the feeling on 
both sides of the House that, as regards 
the expenditure of the money, we ought 
to have better security that it shall be 
applied in a proper manner. 


*Mr. T. C. H. HEDDERWICK (Wick 
Burghs): I must say I am surprised to 
find that there is no audit at all. I am 
still more surprised at the explanation 
given by the Lord Advocate. What does 
that exnlanation amount to? It comes 
to this: that an audit is practically value 
less, and therefore the promise he gave us 
of having an audit is one that involves no 
fulfilment whatever. The Lord Advo- 
cate knows perfectly well that most of 
the Members on this side of the House 
were altogether opposed to the provi- 
sions of that Scotch Education Act. They 
were not in favour of the mode in which 
the Government chose to spend the 
money, and certainly one reason we had 
for insisting upon an audit was to see 
that that money, which was going to be 
given to the Voluntary Schools, should 
be expended in securing the efficiency of 
education. Certainly, none of us on this 
side of the House felt sure that that 
money would be expended in securing 
additional efficiency; we had good 
reasons for believing that a great por- 
tion of the money would be expended 
in relieving the subscribers to the Volun- 
tary Schools. Therefore, it becomes 
necessary that we should have something 
like a reliable audit, so that we may 
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be able to see that the money voted 
by the House is being expended, as 
we hope it will be, and as it ought to 
be, in securing efficient education in the 
Voluntary Schools. 


Mr. CALDWELL: This discussion 
illustrates the inconvenience of the 
Secretary of Scotland not being a 
Member of this House. We are 
asking the Lord Advocate to carry out 
this audit. But the Lord Advocate 
cannot do anything. He sits there re- 
presenting the Department, he is the ad- 
vocate of the Department, but he has 
no instructions, and no matter what may 
be said upon this subject he is powerless 
to do anything. Surely, Mr. Chairman, I 
am in order in pointing out the position 
in which we stand at the present moment, 
in that we have no one in power to deal 
with this matter, after a full discussion 
in this House. I think that is a very 
unfortunate state of matters in regard 
to the Education Department, for we are 
supported by the voice of hon. Members 
opposite ; I believe every one of them 
would back us up in this matter. What 
use is it raising the subject, when we 
don’t have a Minister in power here to 
say that he would consider the matter 
and introduce it into the Code. This 
grant, given to the Voluntary Schools 
just now, marks a new departure alto- 
gether. Up to the giving of this grant 
Parliament treated Board Schools and 
Voluntary schools without distinction. 
Now that this new distinction was intro- 
duced for the first time, Parliament was 
entitled to say— 


“Tf you are going to have nearly the whole 
of this money out of the Imperial taxes, then 
you should at least let us see that the money 
is being spent for the purpose for which it 
was granted.” 


In this particular case, all that we are 
asking is to carry out what is down in 
the Act of Parliament—that there ought 
to be an efficient audit, in order that 
this money might be spent for the im- 
provement of education only. We do not 
control the expenditure, but we are en- 
titled to see that the money is expended 
on the purposes for which it was 
intended. 


Mr. Hedderwick. 
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The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment.—Ayes 115; Noes 197. 


Original Question put and agreed to, 


Cuass V. 
Motion made and Question proposed— 


“That a Supplementary Sum not exceeding 
£85,000 be granted to Her Majesty for grants 
in aid of the expenses of the British Protecto- 
rate in Uganda and Central and East Africa, 
and under the Uganda Railway Act of 1896.” 


Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I should have thought the right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, who is entrusted with 
explaining the policy of the Foreign 
Office, would have given us some explana- 
tion of the position of affairs in Uganda, 
and all the more so as the official state- 
ment recently presented to the House 
is exceedingly disappointing. It is very 
difficult to make out what had taken 
place during the time covered by the dis- 
patches contained in that book, and a 
great deal has subsequently occurred 
of which nothing of an_ official 
character is publicly known. —Look- 
ing on the matter as a speculation, our 
occupation of Uganda and East Africa 
has not been very satisfactory, and I, for 
one, have always protested against it, 
and foreseen that it would be unsatis- 
factory. I find that last year the Esti- 
mate for Uganda was £161,000. Now 
we are asked for a Supplementary Esti- 
mate of £85,000; and there is a pros- 
pect that next year the sum demanded 
will be so preposterous that the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury has already deemed 
it necessary to distribute a special memo- 
randum in order to quiet our minds with 
regard to it. I do not wish to go into 
the whole question of Uganda, but I am 
bound to point out that, as a matter of 
hard fact, we were originally drawn into 
this Uganda business by the Chartered 
Company, which, having first made a 
Treaty with King Mwanga, sent up 
troops, and there were wars and mas- 
sacres, and all sorts of things of that 
kind. That Company, having compro- 
mised us somewhat seriously, called upon 
us to come to their aid when they were 
at the end of their own resources. Sir 
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Gerald Portal was subsequently sent into 
the country, and a British Protectorate 
was declared in 1894 ; but it was specially 
stated that the Protectorate was over 
Uganda proper, and the boundaries were 
specified. The Protectorate then con- 
sisted principally of the provinces of 
Uganda and Buddu, but at present we 
find that that Protectorate has extended 
itself over Unyoro, Usoga, and Kair- 
rondo. Yet, Sir, we have had no Paper 
presented to the House of Commons 
specifically describing these additions to 
Her Majesty’s Empire. We have had no 
Blue Book stating precisely what has 
been taken over. I know there are hon, 
Gentlemen opposite who feel a patriotic 
glow whenever they hear of another 
wretched swamp or jungle in CentralAfrica 
being added to our Empire, and it is a 
little unfair to them not to know what 
we have taken over. I think it will be 
admitted that it is a very strong measure 
that all these great districts should be 
included in the Protectorate without our 
knowing what has been done, or any in- 
formation being given to us as to what 
we have incorporated in our Uganda Pro- 
tectorate. I am not going at the pre- 
sent moment into the question of the 
expedition to find out the sources of the 
River Juba. The first dispatch we have 
before us on the subject is from Lord 
Salisbury, on the 9th June, 1897, in- 
forming Major Macdonald that it had 
been decided to obtain a more accurate 
knowledge of the country, and that with 
this view he should proceed to the Juba. 
That dispatch would reach Major Mac- 
donald about the 9th of August, for ‘t 
would take two months to communicate 
with him, but we find a dispatch from 
Major Ternan, which is dated 25th June, 
that is to say a few days after the first 
dispatch was written, and long before it 
could have been received, stating that 
the whole thing had been done. But it 
seems to me pretty clear that we have 
not had all the dispatches which passed 
between Lord Salisbury and Major Ter- 
nan. A good deal must have been con- 
cealed, for we find that whilst Lord Salis- 
bury ordered a thing to be done, Major 
Ternan wrote to him to tell him that it 
had been already done. Who was respon- 
sible—Lord Salisbury or Major Ternan? 
Major Ternan gave instructions to Mr. 
Jackson, but I have never discovered 
from the Blue Book what were the posi- 
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tions of Major Ternan and Mr. Jackson. 
So far as I can make out, Major Ternan 
ras Acting-Commissioner in Uganda. 
But in any case, Mr. Jackson was told to 
collect 300 Soudanese, 100 Swahilis, 
and 100 porters; and I am inclined to 
think that these porters were slaves, be- 
cause they were to be paid only ten rupees 
per annum, and that at a time when they 
knew they would have to undertake 
terrible risks in this expedition. It is 
admitted in his dispatch by Mr. Jackson, 
that the pay of these Soudanese was much 
in arrear, and there was a considerable 
amount of discontent amongst them. 
Even Tommy Atkins, though he loves his 
country, would be discontented if he were 
not paid for six months. Some of these 
Soudanese had been the troops of Emin 
Pasha. They raided the country, com- 
mitting outrages. They were hostis 
humani generis, and yet we took them 
over, and made them the garrison which 
was to maintain British rule in Uganda. 
I cannot help thinking that it is not sur- 
prising that there should be a feeling 
against our rule in Uganda when we took 
such men as these and made them »ur 
garrison. It appears that these Sou- 
danese, with a number of Nubians, who 
were only given a small amount of pay, 
were left in various parts of the Protec- 
torate to keep down the Ugandese. 
These men, it appears, insisted upon hav- 
ing a minimum of three wives each, 
and no doubt the villages were raided 
to get the daughters, or even, perhaps, the 
wives of the Ugandese, to supply the re- 
quirements of these remarkable warriors. 
Well, now, Sir, I come to the beginning 
of the recent events which have taken 
place in Uganda. So far as I can under- 
stand, at the commencement of June 
everything was supposed to be going on 
exceedingly well, the Ugandese being 
charmed with our civilisation, and de 
lighted with the extension of our Protec- 
torate. But on the 23rd June Major 
Ternan writes to Lord Salisbury saving 
he had arrested three Chiefs of the Sou- 
danese who had incited the lower classes 
to revolt. Two of them were men of con- 
siderable importance, and one of them 
was mentioned as being at the head of 
25,000 men. When Mr. Stanley was in 
that part of the world, a good many 
years ago, at any rate, they were the 
chief supporters of King Mwanga. On 
the 9th July King Mwanga was reported 
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to have fled to Buddu in the south of 
Uganda. We have no explanation in 
these papers of why King Mwanga did 
so, but evidently there was a movement 
against him, and these men, his chief 
supporters, were desirous of inciting the 
lower classes to revolt. Then, on the 23rd 
July, information is sent that Mwanga 
had gone to German territory, and that 
we had followed the rebels, and that, as 
usual in these cases of African warfare, 
they had been defeated, and their vil- 
lages burnt down. At the same time. in- 
formation was sent that Mwanga had 
been deposed. Now, the succession to 
the crown has been somewhat singular in 
that country since we have been there. 
The population of this country consists of 
many who are worshippers of Fetishes, 
many who are Mohamedan, many who 
are Catholics and Protestants, and we 
have declared, in a sort of Electress- 
Sophia policy, that the King must be a 
Protestant. Now, King Mwanga was a 
practical man, sometimes of one religion 
and sometimes of another. I do not 
think I ever heard of any man who was 
more eclectic in religion ; in point of fact, 
to make use of a nautical expression, he 
boxed the religious compass all round. I 
see it is stated that his son Chua is only 
two years old, and, therefore, cannot be 
very strongly confirmed in the Protestant 
faith, Then it is thought that this 
child might die, so permission is asked 
to change the Electress-Sophia sort of 
succession, so that a Catholic nephew 
might succeed, if this boy should die. 
The King’s son is a Protestant only two 
years’ old, but “as it is possible he may 
die in his infancy,” instructions are de- 
sired as to his successor. There is a very 
curious phrase in the dispatch as to this 


child— 


“TI propose to take steps to proclaim his 
son, named Chua, a young child, being bap- 
tised as a Protestant.” 


Now, what on earth that means, I really 
do not know; but it appears that that 
course was taken, as we know from the 
despatches. Now, the disturbances 
which we were led to suppose were 
quelled, were not. We heard nothing 
more for some little time, but the next 
information we have was that these rebels 
who were vanquished were concentrating 
in Buddu, and that an army of 10,000 
men were going to be marched against 
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them. I notice whenever disturbances. 
take place we always use the opportunity 
to annex something in the neighbour- 
hood. We were told of what was taking 
place in the Uganda Protectorate, and 
I cannot but think Uganda had a 
very good reason for the course they 
took ; but we were told that there was no 
fear that Uganda would be mischievously 
influenced thereby. What do we find? 
We find that Archdeacon Sinclair takes 
quite a different view. Speaking of the 
position of the country in the summer, 
he says a great part of the population of 
the Uganda Protectorate was secretly 
hostile to us, and that any reverse to 
our arms would turn them against us. 
That is the position of the country so 
far as I understand it. They differ in a 
great many things, but, with the excep- 
tion of a black gentleman, named Apollo, 
they unite in disliking us, and all are 
only waiting for an opportunity to rise 
against us. Now, one would suppose 
that when the Soudanese garrisons were 
discontented, but had to be kept there 
to maintain our rule, we should not have 
chosen that particular time to move 
three companies in order to see if 
Major Macdonald had discovered the 
sources of the Juba river. I should have 
thought that that might have waited 
until matters were in a more settled 
state. But they were sent to Major 
Macdonald to find the sources of the 
Juba river precisely at that time. I 
find that these men were used first 
at Karronda to suppress an insurrection 
there, but they were then sent to Buddu, 
which is at the other end of the Protec- 
torate, and then marched back 350 miles 
and were taken outside the Protectorate 
to join this expedition of Major Mac- 
donald’s, although it was known at the 
time that they were discontented. It 
has been admitted that they were legiti- 
mately discontented because they had 
not received any pay for six months. 
What do you think. would happen to our 
Army here under similar circumstances? 
With all respect to our Tommy Atkinses, 
supposing you agreed to give them, not 
the shilling a day you are promising 
they shall have, but the ninepence a day 
you have been giving them; and sup- 
posing instead of paying the ninepence 
a day you said you would owe it to them, 
they would be discontented in spite of 
all their patriotism and love of their 
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country. I find that these men did 
eventually reach Major Macdonald, and 
they at once told him they declined to 
join him in this expedition, and they at 
once commenced to march beck to 
Uganda. They fell back on the Ravine 
Fort, and here discussions took place 
with Major Macdonald, in the course of 
which they told him that they were ‘Il- 
paid and ill-fed, and that they had been 
obliged to leave their wives in Uganda, 
where they were afraid they might be 
badly treated by the Ugandese; and 
that was not surprising when they knew 
that rebellion was going on all over the 
country. They naturally thought their 
fields and their wives would be in danger 
at the hands of these people. They 
further stated that when they were en- 
listed, they were enlisted on the distinct 
and explicit understanding that they 
were not to go beyond the Frontiers of 
the Protectorate of the Uganda. When 
you give men land in such a way as 
this, and when you make them aspecies of 
Volunteers or Militia, but not an absolute 
military force, it is only probable to sup- 
pose that they would require to spend 
some considerable time on their land. 
They are there for the purpose of defend- 
ing the country in times of danger, and 
are not there to be used for the purposes 
of an expedition to look for and discover 
the sources of the Juba river. There- 
fore, I think, it was a very fair case 
which they made out. The firing, I 
think, commenced on the part of Major 
Macdonald’s forces, but, at all events, 
firing at these men did take place, and 
they then continued their march 
back to Uganda. They fell back 
some 40 miles, when more fighting 
took place. Here there was another 
Uganda garrison, which immediately 
joined them, and which imprisoned its 
officers and carrried them along with 
them. On the 17th October they 
reached a place called Fort Lubwas, only 
70 miles from Mengo, on the Upper Nile, 
and only a few miles from where the 
Nile emerges from Lake Victoria, at what 
we used to understand was the Frontier of 
the Protectorate of Uganda. There, | re- 
gret to say, they then killed their officers. 
The next day Major Macdonald came up 
with them, and fighting took place, and 
he explains in his dispatches that his 
great object was to imprison them in a 
fort on that side, and to prevent them 
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passing over the Nile, and so crossing into 
Uganda. But on the 9th January they 
escaped from the fort and crossed over 
the river; and the explanation of what 
then took place is very vague. But 
what happened seems to be that they 
took canoes and crossed Lake Victoria 
in order to get to Budda. At any rate, 
they seemed to have burned and de- 
stroyed a steamer which we had on the 
lake, and what has taken place since we 
do not exactly know. We do not know 
where these Ugandese are, and we do 
not know what is going on in any part 
of Uganda. All that we do know is that 
a demand is made for Indian troops to 
hurry up, and it is stated that it is abso- 
lutely necessary, if we wish to main- 
tain our hold on that country, to keep 
at least 500 Indian troops there. We 
know the Mwanga hag escaped from 
German territory, and is in the country, 
but it is impossible to tell where, and 
that is why I wish the right hon. Gentle- 
man to give us a little further informa- 
tion as to the communications of these 
district. Now, Mr. Lowther, I have 
always been against this Protectorate. 
I have never troubled myself as to who 
were the persons in power who are re- 
sponsible for it. I have just steadily 
decided to oppose everything which is 
brought before the House connected 
with Uganda. It is a question whether 
it is desirable or not for us to retain 
our position in Uganda; but I have 
always thought there is a special reason 
why it is not desirable that we should 
assume the protectorate of that country. 
My impression is, if you wish to retain 
your hold on that country, not only will 
you have to send these 500 Indian troops, 
but you will have to send in the end a 
large quantity of English troops. The 
place is a long way from the seashore— 
700 miles from the seaboard; between 
that and the country of Uganda there 
is a country. in parts desolate and in 
parts inhabited by savage tribes, called 
the Markets, and I know perfectly well, 
when we take it under our protectorate, 
the next demand will be for money to 
build a railroad ; and though we know a 
railway is being asked for, we do not 
know what it will cost. We are told 
that there would be markets there, but 
I do not believe, myself, in taking over 
this country near the equator, where 
Europeans cannot live or thrive. The 
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same principle was laid down by Sir|Lancashire. Now, I have found a little 
Robert Peel. Heit was whosaidIam al-| statement in the Report. which reads 
ways in favour of the natural expansion of | rather curiously with regard to the in- 
the country, but only in such places|terests of Manchester and Lancashire. 
where Europeans can live and thrive.| It is stated there. that— 
Here you have to deal with a quantity of 
F: W re ivilise You : ; , 
+ agg a ye ~— pa = the one | | very remote times. It is sometimes woven 
lave to Lolerate slavery, and, é Pp | into coarse cloth by means of the primitive 
sent moment, you are doing so. And, | native hand spindle “and loom, but at present, 
though you may get some pee amount | owing to the existing large imports of manufac- 
of trade, you will not get anything like —_ —_ - — “generally ae 7 = 
a trade commensurate with the expendi- | wt gon wr a denies ae mill 
ture, risk, trouble, and responsibility, | should not eventually produce a first-class 
which you assume by assuming a pro-| material for use throughout the Protectorate.” 
tectorate over this country. With regard 
to the markets, I have got the latesv 
Foreign Office and Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Reports on trade and finance. This |. d , Ask 
is a Report of the 18th February, 1897. |!” a 7 free Sg? a eee * 
. . . hy b a $ 4 F; 2 Ss 
find that it is stated in this that the | aL - “on Well of the yee 
: > °¢ l¢ € . " oO rese * 
last six months’ imports were 240,620 |®¢ ‘ancashire eee ee a a 
rupees, whilst the exports were 150,895 | 2D are going to support the policy of 
: ae -,| the Government because they hope that 
rupees. That is a mere trifle. But we a ih deal te Ge tea f 
. y ia) > . Ss 
are told that the imports are due to the| satiate: thee gill ae T ee . little 
+ . . a § sy W OOK, é nw, 2 
effect of the administration and the Euro- | _—— . 2 eee ae eee 
peans who are sent up there to adminis } askance upon the suggestion that public 
« S ce “ > 
ter the country, and that they them-| money should be spent for the two pur- 
. ad 2 a. ow | poses of establishing cotton mills in a 
selves required these goods for their own é 
use. On the other hand. the only ex. | Place where, if porters can be got for 
: , ee: : | 10 rupees a year, there is every vroba- 
port of the country appears to be ivory. | }.). P Gs ME gr enya, eras: 
3 me = nae ility that the operatives will be found to 
Well, we know that ivory is, every year, elk «ml ak & thas wen, es © 
decreasing in all parts of Africa, and it is | | ean : grees oe Pring wat Y 
impossible to count on that for any ee eee eee ee 
aah of Gees ox to a d =| and Manchester of all the benefit 
nS a, ee oe el a the exports that the opening 
for export. Then we are told that coffee, jr these markets would ceive them 
rice, cotton, tobacco, ground nuts, castor | wy ; ecient wat — 
oil fn pricy we pit > niga aaa aa We were compromised by the Chartered 
B 32 oO *, “4 > x 48 ; | a a 
reg th ‘onan dik i, sade: aie ak ina Company at the commencement. We 
place is h rm thev —_ a aaa hen | drifted into this Protectorate, although I 
Ss, wher 'V Cé g y oY’. a Ss ° veers 
Our old friend, the India-rubber tree, is| ee we opposes 3; a os a 
trotted out in the Reports, and wo are| now drifted into all those troubles which 
ed o e Reports, : re are |}, . ar . 

; : iave taken place in Uganda. I quite 
always told they will be able to cultivate a. ae : be | Senge. wc 
a at a dianaagligas ae ple aeRO, | mit it would be impossible to withdraw 
time there i en _ ‘did a ae on | OU troops at the present time, but it 

. are § a 1 ( Ss € , . 4 fag 2 ‘ 
ie Ahn Cidiestes “Office “and the | S°°™s to me that our main object ought 
Pereign Office in West Afries. They | °? °°, © set. these people to establish 
c st Africa. By 
both have armies, and when asked what | °°™° form of government there, and then 
« o ¢ 2S, ¢ aske y x sa I x 
ea grlaae Salle? “sag ges ares, . ees arg a es 
going to cultivate India-rubber trees, and|*, (0 cq qe” ie ae 
flood the world with India-rubber. It | at the idea. Hon. Gentlemen opposite are 
aap ape if obi aa Office Gaia te certainly in other parts of the world very 
cut ai the Colonial ‘Office in this ake fond of withdrawing. They seem to me, 
Sidley sation Now vege s ae’ when there is any question with regard 
emis ‘ Barre rs “oS. _* | to Africa, to send good money after bad. 
remarkable thing in regard to this re-| q Be : a 
port. We are told that the great object Surely we may form en opinion Rew se 
Ie é av fF, eres i 


ey: to whether we are gainers or losers by 
of this is that we may be able to send having this Protectorate over Uganda, 


out our cotton goods, and so promote /and whether we shall be gainers or losers 
the interests both of Manchester and|by having this railroad. I know the 
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“Cotton has been grown by the natives from 


That is what, Sir, we are to be called 
upon to spend money for. In order 
to establish cotton mills in this country ; 
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reason why hon. Gentlemen do not want to 
withdraw. It is not merely a commercial 
speculation. They have an idea that we 
may open an inner line in Africa from 
the Cape to Alexandria. Well, unfortu- 
nately, hon. Gentlemen opposite cannot 
be gratified in that, because below 
Uganda Germany steps in and impedes 
this inner line. Lord Salisbury himself 
has spoken most strongly against it ; but, 
in default of this, we want to have an 
inner line, which will give us the whole 
of the Nile Valley. Therefore we would 
use Uganda as the point to which to work 
up, and we use it as a point to which to 
work down. That, I think, clearly gives 
what the views of the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite and the Government are. It is 
not, I submit, so much as a good specu- 
lation as because they want to keep the 
whole of the Nile Valley. Under existing 
circumstances, I am _ perfectly certain 
that they could not withdraw this 
Protectorate of Uganda, but I am 
speaking of it as a _ business specu- 
lation, referring alone to Uganda, 
nothing more. I say the speculation is 
a thoroughly unsound one. Now, I don’t 
think it is necessary for hon. Gentlemen 
who vote with me to taxe my views upon 
this question with regard to the whole 
of Africa. I think that they may fairly 
vote with me on the score that they think 
that things have been thoroughly badly 
managed at Uganda, that they object to 
this system of setting blacks against 
blacks as we have in that country, and 
that they regard it as perfectly mon- 
strous and iniquitous that at the very 
moment when there was an outbreak in 
Uganda we should withdraw a portion of 
the garrisons in order to encourage an 
expedition which certainly might have 
been undertaken on another occasion. It 
is sometimes said that now that the money 
has been spent it has got to be paid. [ 
perfectly agree that when the money has 
been spent we have got to pay. 
fectly agree that in this case the money 
has been ( 
pay it. 
or the right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
pay. We have got to pay it. 
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plementary Estimates or the Estimates 
for the year. A reduction is moved, and 
a Vote is taken; not that we object to 
the payment of the money, but that we 
protest against the mode in which the 
money is expended. As a matter of fact, 
when a reduction is moved—and I am 
one of the few Members of this House 
who have ever carried a reduction on the 
Estimates—we come to an arrangement 
with the Government, and we put it back 
upon the report stage. It is in this way 
that I ask the House to consider it, and 
in order to meet the suggestions made 
to me by one hon. Gentleman I will not 
move, as I had given notice to do, that 
the reduction should be £40,000. To 
make it clear, my specific object is to 
simply move a reduction of £1,000. 
That, Mr. Chairman, I beg to move. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): In seconding the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend I should 
like to mention to the House the reason 
which appears to me to be the strongest 
possible reason. in support of the reduc- 
tion my hon. Friend has moved. But, 
Sir, before I touch it, I desire to ask one 
question of the Government. We have 
twice, at Question time, asked what in- 
formation they had with regard to the 
return of Mwanga, the king, from Ger- 
man territory to Buddu. The Papers 
which the Government have now laid be- 
fore the House go to show that Mwanga 
was taken over by the German Commis- 
sioner of the Frontier, who wrote. as 
though he made himself responsible for 
Mwanga’s action. I want, therefore, to 
ask the Government whether they have 
no information of the circumstances 
under which Mwanga came back into 
Buddu from the German territory. Havy- 
ing asked that question, I should like to 
put, as strongly as possible, the grounds 
upon which I rise to support my hon. 
Friend, and which are different from 





spent and we have got to those which he has put before the House. 
We cannot make Lord Salisbury , Now, Sir, Major Macdonald has. for seve- 


ral years been held up as a man who 
was a special enemy of these Soudanese, 


But, Sir,!and who had caused the death of their 


we have to act up to certain forms of the| chosen leader, whom, on a charge of in- 


House. 


We cannot bring up a Resolu-| subordination, he had 


committed to 


tion protesting against the action of Her| prison at Zanzibar, on the road to which 


Majesty’s Government. 


We have to ven-|he died. The Soudanese have, undoubt- 
tilate these matters either on the Sup | edly, always held that Major Macdonald 
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was responsible for this. Now, was it 
not, therefore, a mad thing to put these 
Soudanese under the command of Major 
Macdonald? Did not everyone who knows 
the facts say months ago there would be 
trouble if these men were placed under 
Major Macdonald’s command? It was 
prophesied many times before it occurred, 
and what occurred was certain to occur 
under the circumstances of the case. Now, 
Sir, these Soudanese are probably a col- 
lection of ruffians, but whether that is 80, 
as my hon. Friend thinks, or whether it 
is not, have we not broken faith with 
these men, and, ruffians or not, ought we 
to have kept faith towards them? 
My hon. Friend put that in the 
course of his observations to the House, 
but he did not press it, nor give the 
grounds upon which that opinion was 
formed. Now, Major —Lugard, 
engaged these men, has written a book 
on the East African Empire, and in the 
course of that book vol. ii. p. 213) 
he states the conditions under which he 
engaged these Soudanese. He says—*I 
undertook, pending a reply from Egypt ” 
—we have never heard what that reply 
was, or whether there was a reply— 


who 


“not to order any of the Soudanese to the 
Soudan, or beyond the Frontier of Unyoro.” 


That is to say, he pledged ‘himself that 
they should remain with their wives and 
children in the territory of Uganda. 
What are the circumstances, what are 
the conditions, under which this Sou- 
danese garrison was taken over from the 
Company, after Major Lugard had en- 
gaged them, by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment! They are the only conditions de- 
scribed in any of the Uganda papers, and 
I undertake to say, from the inquiries 
which I have made, that there are no 
other conditions outside them. In 
Africa, No. 8, of 1893, the conditions of 
the cnlistment of the Soudanese are de- 
scribed, and they simply say— 

“These men are merely taken over without 
anything being said as to terms of service.” 
Now, 


Major Lugard had promised 


these men that they should not be sent 
Sir Charles Dilke. 
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outside the province in which he had’ 
gathered them. I undertake to say, 
therefore, that you undoubtedly broke 


faith with these men when you ordered! 
them to march upon an expedition which 
my hon. Friend has described as being in- 
search of the source of the River Juba. 
Now, Sir, we shall not be in order in dis- 
cussing what this expedition was about ; 
that will arise on the next item;  but,, 
Sir, we know that this expedition was one 
over an enormous distance ; it was going 
for hundreds of miles to the north ; and! 
I say, Sir, you broke faith with those 
men. You tried to take them upon that 
march, and, ruffians that they might be, 
you ought to have kept faith with them. 
Now, Sir, they put forward grievances 
which are practically admitted in the 
Paper before us to have been legitimate 
grievances. I say you broke faith with. 
them. You have put them under the 
command of a man, of all others, that 
they had reason to distrust and to dis- 
like, and who had been, as they thought,. 
the cause of their present grievances. 
And how were those grievances dealt 
with? And how were the lives of those 
three British officers sacrificed, and two: 
other jeopardised! On page 22 of the 
Papers it is stated that they wished to 
see Major Macdonald, to say they could: 
not go without their women and ‘children. 
He did not ask them anything, but. said— 


“No. 1 Section, shoulder arms, right turn, 
quick march; and then the same to No. 2 
Section.” 


That was the only reception they met 
with when they went to complain of a 
breach of faith towards them, and of con- 
ditions which could not reasonably be im- 
posed on these men, under the circum- 
stances of the case, and when they had 
actually in their power at that 
moment the three European off- 
cers, that they proceeded to: murder, 
as their relatives believed, under circum- 
stances of revolting cruelty. I do not 
defend these men. I say they are ruf- 
fians; it has always been our opinion 
that they were ruffians, towards whom 
you broke faith, and whose revolt was 
produced by the circumstances of the 
time. Well, Sir, the ultimate result was: 

















the murder of three officers, and subse- 
quently the murder of two others. An 
inquiry into the conduct of Major Mac- 
donald may be promised. Meanwhile, 
the action we are here to attack is the 
action of Lord Salisbury in sending Major 
Macdonald to command these troops and 
it is on that point, and that point 
mainly, that I rise to support the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend. 


Mr. H. M. STANLEY (Lambeth, N.): 
I do not think I can support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton for the reduction of this Vote. I 
would rather vote for an increase of 
money towards repairing the mischief 
that has been done in Uganda. Sir, I 
find myself for once in accord with 
the sentiments of the hon. Member for 
Northampton and the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest 
of Dean. I have no reason to 
have any great affection for these 
Soudanese people; I know’ them 
thoroughly, and I know the iniquities 
which they have committed. At the 
same time, Sir, they were brought to 
Uganda on certain terms, and I think the 
promise then given to them ought to have 
been kept. They are the worst men to 
be put in any expedition to any distant 
country, and are entirely incapable of 
marching. They havea custom of taking 
their families with them. Now, in this 
case, their families were forbidden to 
accompany them, and they were also to 
be taken to a distant country, which 
they knew nothing at all about. At the 
same time, they were wearied with their 
many travels, for altogether they had 
travelled over 1,300 miles. Now, on 
exploring expeditions we generally halt 
every 500 miles for a week or a 
month, according to the privations that 
the people have undergone. But in this 
case no attempt whatever was made to 
conciliate them, and what strikes me in 
the whole of the White Book is the 
absolute want of considerateness towards 
these men. Wicked as they were, 
spoiled as they were, after 13 years of 
licentious life in the Equatorial Pro- 
vince, we must admit that since 
Colonel Lugard brought these men 
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to Uganda they did excellentlv, but 
needed a continuance of justice, firmness, 
conciliatoriness, and considerateness to: 
keep them loyal. But, in spite of 
that, poor Major Macdonald is ordered 
by the Premier to take 300 of 
these people to the source of the 
Juba, to explore the northern Frontier.. 
Major Macdonald arrives at his camp 
on the 20th September, and the first 
column is marched off on the 21st, the 
second column on the 22nd, and the third 
column on the 23rd. Now, I do not 
wish to attach any blame to any parti- 
cular officer connected with the Uganda 
Protectorate, either to Major Ternan or 
Major Macdonald. I do not wish to enter 
into the controversy between Colonel 
Lugard and Major Macdonald; and I 
think most of the questions propounded 
this afternoon by the hon. Member for 
Northampton may be very easily an+ 
swered by the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. When I came across 
the letter of instructions by Lord Salis- 
bury to Major Macdonald, I found the 
following words— 

“You will, of course, be careful in all your 
dealings with the Natives to avoid any steps 
likely to bring about a collision with them, 
and you will maintain strict discipline among: 
your escort.” 

Now, it seems to me, Sir, that if there 
was another paragraph following that— 
such as: “Be considerate to your 
troops ”—I think this mutiny would have 
been avoided, and we should not have 
heard of any conflict there. Suppose, if’ 
in the expedition conducted by Sir W. 
Lockhart, lately in India, after the troops 
had travelled and fought for many 
months, they had been ordered to sud- 
denly march into Thibet, imagine how 
all the troops would have complained, and 
what a grievance they would have had. 
Now, if Major Macdonald had asked these 
Soudanese if they were willing to march 
with him, and if he had given them some 
small things they wanted, I do not think 
we should ever had heard of this mutiny. 
Sir, we are trying to make a Christian 
country of Uganda. We have already 
succeeded to a great extent. They have 
320 churches in Uganda, and several 
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thousand youths know how to read and 
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write. I have had letters from Natives, 
and voluminous notes of what is going on, 
just as if there were a special corre- 
spondent on the spot. But what will be 
the effect upon these people if these 
mutinies continue! It will destroy ali 
our prestige, all our hopes, all the good 
work that we have done. The Natives 
are very strong; and if they joined the 
Soudanese they could soon destroy all 
the English in Uganda. Therefore, I 
feel obliged to urge upon the Govern- 
ment that they should send these young 
officers, who are out there, the special 
advice that they should be considerate 
towards these coloured people. Last 
year—the last two years, I think—the 
country has been in rather a bad state, 
owing to several revolts and this late 
mutiny, and there can be no improve- 
ment if young offcers are not advised to 
treat their men fairly. If these people 
were trained white soldiers, of course 
they would never think of expostulating 
with their commanders; but these half- 
savage tribes must be treated in a kindly 
and fatherly way; officers must advise 
with them, and ask them if they have 
any grievances, and, if they have, try to 
rectify them. By these means, I am 
quite sure, we need entertain no fear 
of Uganda, no matter of what races these 
coloured troops are. I should also like 
to urge upon the Government that, as 
things went very well in Uganda while 
Mr. Berkeley was there, there should have 
been an able Sub-Commissioner sent there 
to take Mr. Berkeley’s place when he re- 
tired. If we had had someone with Mr. 
Berkeley’s mental calibre there, to take 
his place in case of being incapacitated 
by illness or accident, I do not 
think this disaster would have taken 
place. In our other Colonies we 
have Governor-Generals and Lieutenant- 
Governors, and, as we have a Commis- 
sioner in Uganda, it would seem advisable 
that we should have a clever and com- 
petent man to take the place of the Chief 
Commissioner during his absence. 
Another thing I should like to urge upon 
the Government. It is now two and a 
half years since the House of Commons 
voted over £3,000,000 for the construc- 
tion of the Uganda railway, and at pre- 
sent, I think it is only about 100 miles 
long. 


Mr. H. M. Stanley. 
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*Tuze UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N, 


Curzon, Lancashire, Southport): 132 
miles. 
Mr. STANLEY: Thank you. I am 


very pleased to know it. 
232 miles. 


It ought to be 
This railway has really a 
connection with this business, in this way 
—that these men complain of not being 
paid. Their pay is poor, and yet they 
have not been paid for six months, and 
Major Ternan is in a quandary as to 
how to get goods. He thought of buying 
them from the German side of the lake, 
because it would save trouble and ex- 
pense. If this railway was pushed on, 
that would be another preventive against 
these disasters. That is the reason why 
I did not rise to support the reduction of 
the Vote, but rather the increase of the 
Vote to push on this railway, because 
only by the completion of this railway 
shall we secure that there is no revolu- 
tion in Uganda. 


Sm EDWARD GREY (Northumber- 
land, Berwick): With regard to any 
I have to make I shall 
endeavour to be as brief as possible, and 
they may be conveniently grouped under 
the heads that have already been touched 
upon to-day. I will endeavour to follow 
the right hon. Gentleman who makes the 
statement on behalf of the Government, 
and to summarise shortly as I 
can some of the points which seem 
to me to be the most striking 
and the most important, as sug 
gested by the Papers before the House. 
Sir, I will not attempt to go into the 
question of general policy. The hon. 
Member for Northampton, in moving his 
Amendment, I think, has admitted that 
a retirement from Uganda is not pos- 
sible, at any rate, is not possible now, 


observations 


as 


and, if retirement is not possible 
now, then I think it is absolutely 
necessary that some steps should 


be taken to supply a reliable force 
for the safety of the people who are 
in Uganda at the present moment, and 
that is what I gather that this Vote is 
intended to provide. Sir, we have before 
us in this Blue Book the sad story of 
misfortunes, one misfortune after another. 
I cannot criticise what may have hap- 
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pened to cause these misfortunes, with 
the same authority, the same intimate 
knowledge of the probable circumstances 
and probable difficulties, which the hon. 
Member for North Lambeth, who has pre- 
ceded me in this Debate, possesses. But 
there was one point which he raised which 
certainly did seem to me to be the most 
important in the whole of the Blue Book, 
and that is what is the cause of this 
Mutiny! What has been the cause of 
all the troubles! Sir, the cause seems to 
me, and must undoubtedly to anyone 
who reads the Blue Book, be that the 
Soudanese had become discontented from 
having too little pay, from that pay being 
often in arrear, and from being asked 
to do too much work. The Soudanese 
have shown themselves, when not under 
control, to be capable of the most gross 
excesses, but, on the other hand, they 
have shown themselves for a consider. 
able period of time, when under good 
control, to be effective soldiers, and have 
done the work which has been asked of 
them satisfactorily and uncomplainingly. 
Major Macdonald has said in his Report 
that under good officers these Soudanese 
make good soldiers. What has been at 
the bottom of their discontent on this 
occasion! I believe, either the question 
of their pay, or the fact of that pay 
being in arrear. In addition to that, I 
think the main cause undoubtedly was 
that too much work was asked of them. 
In the first place, beginning last year, 
there were some troubles on the borders 
of the Congo State, then there were 
troubles at Cabarona, and the Soudanese 
were marched 250 miles to suppress that 
revolt. From Nande they were taken 
back to Buddu, a forced march of 300 
miles. They were then taken back 
another forced march of 350 miles. That, 
altogether, is 900 miles, to say nothing 
of the hard employment and constant 
fighting that took place at the three 
separate places to which they went at 
the end of their 900 miles’ march. They 
had constant fighting, and they were told 
that they were required to start at once 
on an expedition to the north, through a 
country of which they had heard mst 
unfavourable accounts ; so that, I think, 
is no doubt the cause of the discontent, 
and what I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to say in his reply is whether 
we are correct in the conclusion we have 
drawn, and whether, what the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Lambeth has stated is substan- 
tially the cause of this discontent of 
these men; and, if so, whether he will 
not give us some assurance, which, I 
suppose, he will readily do, that in future 
care will be taken that whatever forces 
we have in Uganda, the conditions of the 
work and the rate of pay shall be such as 
to prevent any possibility of these trou- 
bles being caused again in the same way 
as they have been already. So that that is 
my first point. Then, one or two other 
things strike me in reading the papers. 
It is curious that the Soudanese, being 
discontented and being overworked, no 
warning was given to Major Macdonald, 
whom the Soudanese were going to join. 
No warning was given to him of the con- 
dition of the Soudanese. Major Mac- 
donald says on page 26 of the Blue Book 
that when the Soudanese arrived they— 


“Were much overworked by the marches and 
counter-marches they had been through lately, 
were deficient in native officers—only one of 
the three companies had a captain—and were 
by no means in a high state of discipline. 


Sir, it seems to me strange that no warn- 
ing was given to Major Macdonald as to 
what the men had been through, and 
what the condition of the force was. There 
is another point. These Soudanese, who 
were appointed to go with Major Mac- 
donald, had apparently never been told 
what arrangements were being made for 
the support of their families while they 
were away. And on page 28 of the Blue 
Book Major Macdonald himself says— 


“The men appeared to be quite in the dark 
as to any arrangement for the support of their 
wives and families.” 


And the men apparently did not hear of 
this till after they had mutinied. The 
opinion was expressed that the conditions 
would have been satisfactory to the troops 
had they been known at the time, but 
then things had gone too far. This was 


apparently Major Macdonald’s own opinion: 


as to the cause of the Soudanese mutiny. 
Sir, when the Soudanese struck—when 
they refused to go forward when they 
deserted—the question arises whether it 
would have been possible to have taken 
more rapid measures to prevent the 


mutiny from spreading, and especially to- 


prevent these Soudanese from joiming 
the others in Fort Lubwas. Well, Sir, 
that criticism has been made. 


I have- 
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seen it in the Press, and it is one upon 
which it is very difficult for us to pro- 
nounce an opinion. Twenty-two days, I 
think, were taken to march 170 miles to 
Lubwas, and Major Macdonald, with his 
forces, arrived just one day after the first 
mutineers had reached the garrison of 
Lubwas, and induced them to rise also. 
‘On that point I do not know whether 
‘there is any further information to be 
given, but it certainly is an important 
one with regard to what happened after- 
wards. Immediately afterwards we come 
to what is the saddest and most distress- 
ing thing in the whole of these events— 
that is, that Major Thruston, Mr. Wilson, 
and Mr. Scott were made prisoners in the 
fort, and were killed. Sir, we know, and 
everybody knows who takes any interest 
in these parts of Africa, that there is in 
this country a great desire on the part 
of officers and others to obtain this sort 
of service, which needs courage, which 
they know entails danger, and which, 
nevertheless, they are ready and willing 
to accept and eager to obtain. But, Sir, 
we know, and they must know, that when 
they go out they must run great risks, 
and that in these uncivilised parts of 
Africa there must be loss of life ; but the 
circumstances under which these three 
lives were lost are exceptionally distress- 
iing. I notice that in the report we have 
before us all we have heard so far is 
that one sentence of Major Macdonald’s— 
“T regret to inform your Lordships they 
murdered their prisoners.” I do not 
know whether any more information is 
forthcoming, but we should like to have 
more information, not only on that 
point, but also as to whether it would 
have been possible for Major Macdonald 
to have arrived at Fort Lubwas in time 
to enter into any negotiations to gain 
-any time during which something might 
have been done to save the three Euro- 
peans who were prisoners in the fort. 
Major Macdonald himself was on the alert 
as to the urgency of the situation. He 
says, when he arrived at Lubwas— 


“TI would not allow firing, because I hoped 
to secure the release of the European pri- 
soners.” 


It seems to me, when Major Macdonald 
took that point, he acted with judgment 
—he seems to have been alive to the 
necessity of gaining time for entering 


Sir Edward Grey. 
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into negotiations, rather than proceeding 
to use force. Then I gather from Major 
Macdonald’s own account that he was 
driven to use force because the mutineers 
would not enter into negotiations, but 
attacked him—attacked him before he 
attacked them, and he was obliged to de- 
fend himself. An account of that is 
given very shortly. This was a critical 
moment. Major Macdonald has given 
his account of it in a few sentences. If 
there is any more information as to what 
attempts were made to enter into nego- 
tiations as to whether the mutineers abso- 
lutely refused any communications what- 
ever, I think that would be interesting 
to the Committee, and would do all that 
we can hope can be done, at any rate 
now, to throw a little more light on what 
is the most painful event in the whole of 
this Blue Book. Those are the points 
which really I wish to raise, but although 
they are criticisms upon what has hap- 
pened, I put them with considerable diffi- 
dence, and I would be far from wishing 
to state them as the result of definite con- 
clusions. In cases of this kind, I do not 
know how it may be with the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Lambeth, or people like 
him, who can feel their way through the 
Blue Book of this kind with much greater 
certainty than we who have never been 
in Africa can do; but it seems to me 
that we who have to judge these things 
entirely from the point of view of men 
who have lived at home, must exercise 
great caution in criticising what has been 
the conduct of men in responsible posi- 
tions in Africa in times of danger. I 
have raised those points, not in the way 
of prejudging them, but rather to invite 
the opinion of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, and especially to ask him 
whether he can throw any more 
light upon those points which strike 
me on reading this Blue Book. In 
Africa, in the undeveloped parts at 
any rate, men are placed in positions 
where they have no system to depend 
upon ; a system does not exist apart from 
the men. When matters become settled 
there is generally a system, which, if 
even the men break down, will keep 
things going for some time. But in 
Africa, particularly in districts like this, 
which are not settled, Europeans have to 
do the whole work by means of a force 
which is different from themselves in 
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race, in colour, in religion, in traditions, 
and in training of every kind; and what 
strikes me, in the whole of these matters 
in Africa, is not that these troubles 
occur as they do, but how it is that so 
much work is got through in such a 
small time and with such a small pro- 
portion of Europeans to the Natives em- 
ployed. The individual European officer, 
with his decision, his courage, his char- 
acter, is the centre of the whole organi- 
sation and authority—he has to bear 
a load of responsibility himself, he has 
to bear it alone often, and has to do it 
under conditions of climate, and some- 
time of unforeseen circumstances, which 
place an extra strain upon him, often at 
a time when his strength has been re- 
duced by the trying nature of the climate. 
At the same time, we do expect, and, no 
doubt, we shall receive, some assurance 
from the Government that they are tak- 
ing measures to supply a force for the 
Uganda Protectorate different to any 
which has been there before. I think 
the Committee cannot possibly be satis- 
fied unless they feel that measures are 
being taken which will render occurrences 
of this kind in Uganda beyond the bounds 
of probability, at any rate, and I assume 
that this Vote is proposed because the 
Government are themselves impressed 
with the serious nature of the situation, 
and because they consider it is urgent 
that there should be some force in 
Uganda on the spot, some force of a reli- 
able kind which, I hope, will be capable 
of placing matters on a more substantial 
and a more reliable footing than we have 
yet been able to place them. 


*Mr. CURZON: If I were to 
pursue this Debate from the com- 
mencement, I should find some diff- 
culty in dealing with the opening speech 
of the hon. Member for Northampton, 
because, if I followed it at all closely, I 
should really find so much to contest. 
Whenever I hear that hon. Member 
speak upon East African affairs, I am 
reminded of one of those mirrors in 
which you see everything upside down 
—everything in East Africa seems to 
present itself to the hon. Member in a 
topsy-turvy position. Where most of us, 
I think, are proud of the civilisation 
which, following upon the policy initiated 
by our predecessors, we are introducing 
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in the neighbourhood of the Great Lakes, 
the hon. Member for Northampton sees 
in the action of our officers there, to 
whom so eloquent and so just a tribute 
has been paid, only steps taken by a 
party of marauding buccaneers. Where 
most of us look with sympathy upon 
that railroad which we are building in 
the interest not merely of trade, but of 
civilisation, the hon. Member finds in it 
nothing but a foolish expenditure. 
Where those who know the country re- 
gard it as one of great possibilities in the 
future, he persists, in all his speeches, in 
describing it as either a desert, a jungle, 
or a swamp. Where we employ porters 
and pay them the regular wages of the 
country, the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton, with his superior sources of informa- 
tion, insists that they are impressed 
slaves ; and, finally, where we have evi- 
dence, which I shall put before the Com- 
mittee, that the bulk of the population, 
even in times of turmoil, have remained 
contented, he persists that they are sim- 
mering with discontent at our rule. I 
know that it is useless to contend with 
these illusions on the part of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton, and I think I am 
entitled, with the permission of the Com- 
mittee, to dismiss them this evening, be- 
cause they really result from that imper- 
fection of vision on the part of the hon. 
Member which I have already described, 
and which. I believe, is not shared by a 
single other Member of the House of Com- 
mons. Before I proceed to answer the 
questions—the exceedingly fair and pro- 
per questions—which have been put tome 
from both sides of the House, perhaps I 
owe to the Committee some explanation 
of the rather remarkable figures in this 
Supplementary Estimate. It will be 
seen that we are asking the House for 
an additional sum of £40,000 for the 
Uganda Protectorate, and £35,000 for 
British East Africa. Of the latter sum, 
£25,000 is for the Macdonald Expedition. 
The remaining £50,000 is required for a 
number of causes to which I will allude. 
The first is the disturbance in the East 
African Uganda Protectorate, to which I 
will refer in a few moments. The second 
cause is one that enables me to answer 
the questions just put to me by the 
hon. Baronet. He has pointed out with 
great force, and recent circumstances 
have proved that he is right, that a new 
and more reliable force than that which 
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we at present employ in the Uganda rro- 
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tectorate is necessary. There is no doubt 
that the present system has broken down. 
It has been shown that it is not a safe 
thing to rely exclusively upon the loyalty 
or the service of these Soudanese garri- 
sons. These soldiers have been ex- 
hausted by long marches to and fro, their 
discipline has been undermined, and as a 
force they are neither strong enough nor 
humerous enough to defend the extended 
tract of territory now under our control. 
Under these circumstances it has long 
been seen that a new force must be 
organised for the purposes of that Pro- 
tectorate, and even before this rebellion 
breke out it had been decided that the 
military force of the Uganda Protector- 
ate shouid be reorganised, and in future 
should consist of a battalion of 700 of 
the best. of these Soudanese men, 700 
Swahilis, and 400 men recruited from 
India. This will, of course, entail a 
large increase in our annual expenditure, 
but it is one which I hope, in the interest 
of the Protectorate, the House will not 
grudge. The third cause of this large 
additional Vote is the new transport 
scheme, which is being organised for 
communication with the lakes. The 
present system has cost us about £16,000 
a year, but like the military organisation, 
it has proved inadequate to the strain 
that has been put upon it. We have 
had to depend for the most part on 
private enterprise, which has shown 
itself in cases of emergency to be un- 
reliable. We have had great difficulty 
in obtaining porters, and since the con- 
struction of the railway began, the rate 
of wages has gone up very much in con- 
sequence of the competition thereby 
caused. Well, Sir, this new transport 
scheme along the road to the lakes will 
cause an expenditure for the first year of 
a little over £40,000, and will subse 
quently cost about the same as the 
annual sum now required—£16,000 a 
year. Of course, the Committee will see 
that the charge will annually diminish 
in proportion as the railway is pushed 
forward, and as we carry by steam what 
is now carried on the backs of men. Then 
the fourth cause of this expenditure is 
this: that pending the arrival of thenew 
force, to which I have alluded, we have 
been compelled to refer to the Govern- 
ment of India for their assistance—of 
course entirely at the expense of the 
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Imperial Government--an assistance which 
has been liberally rendered, one entire 
regiment having been sent some time 
ago to Mombasa, the greater part of 
which is on its way to the Lake, whilst 
a wing of a second regiment is at the 
present moment being organised in 
India, and will shortly follow to Mom- 
basa. That is, briefly put, an explana- 
tion of the increased expenditure which 
we are now asking for. I may further 
explain that this increased expenditure 
is asked now, because the greater portion 
of it will fall within the expiring financial 
year. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Do I understand 
that a portion will not fall into this year? 


*Mr. CURZON: I think that may pos- 
sibly be so, because I can hardly conceive 
it likely that the whole of this sum will 
have been expended by the end of the 
present month. I now turn to the 
subject about which I have been asked 
0 many questions this evening—namely, 
the expedition of Major Macdonald and 
the unfortunate mutiny that has broken 
out in his camp. I gathered from 
something which fell from the right hon. 
Baronet that he proposed to raise the 
question of the instructions which were 
given to Major Macdonald, and the policy 
of the expedition on the next Vote. 


Sir CHARLES DILKE: Briefly. 
*Mr. CURZON: Therefore, I think I 


had better postpone what I can assure 
him will be an equally brief reply. In 
answer question put to me, 
I may say, however, that the expedition 
of Major Macdonald went by the Uganda 
road for this reason. In the first 
place they had the advantage of 
the railway, made, as I pointed out, for 
130 miles, and of the excellent Sclater 
road, which runs from the termination 
of the railroad to the lakes. Then there 
is, of course, the much greater cheap- 
ness of transport by the railway and the 
road than would have been possible by 
any other avenue of approach; and, 
finally, there was the question of the 
escort, which it was thought more desir- 
able and cheaper to provide to Major 
Macdonald from Uganda than from 
India. Major Macdonald had got as far 
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as the neighbourhood of the Ravine 
Station, when, on September 20th, he 
was joined by three companies of 
the Soudanese force from Uganda, which 
had been sent down to meet him. The 
bulk of these men started off the next 
day. They at once revolted and fled. 
They refused to come in and discuss their 
grievances, in response to a request made 
by their officers; and they retreated to 
the lake, arousing, as they went along, 
the garrisons of their own fellow-country- 
men and fellow-soldiers in Nandi and in 
Mumia’s, until they finally arrived at the 
Fort of Lubwa’s, on the northern shore 
of the lake, where they also induced the 
garrison to rebel, and where they in- 
trenched themselves and awaited further 
attack. Now, Sir, we come to the causes 
of this revolt, and I shall endeavour to 
satisfy the questions that were put to 
me by the hon. Baronet opposite. I am 
glad to notice a very marked difference, 
both of argument and in tone, between 
the suggestions of the hon. Baronet as to 
the causes of the mutiny and the in- 
nuendoes made by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the Forest of Dean. 


Sir CHARLES DILKE: Charges. 
*Mr. CURZON: The right hon. 


Baronet’s speech must have left on every 
one the impression that he brought a 
direct charge against the Government 
and its officers, that this rebellion was 
due to the action of Major Macdonald, 
who had been placed in command of the 
Soudanese, that the Soudanese remem- 
bered old sores and avenged themselves 
on him by at once declining to remain in 
I think it is perfectly clear 
from the evidence that has been placed 
before me that this mutiny had nothing 
whatever to do with Major Macdonald. 
It was due to circumstances long anterior 
in their origin to the appearance of Major 
Macdonald on the scene. The right hon. 
Baronet implied that there had been a 
want of consideration shown by Major 
Macdonald to these men. That is not 
the case. If the right hon. Baronet will 
look at the Blue Book, at page 23, he 
will see that Major Macdonald, at an in- 
terview with one of the captains of this 
regiment, Hussein Effendi, made to him 
a number of very substantial concessions, 
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in response to what he understood to be 
the request of the Soudanese. Their de- 
sire to take their women has been al- 
ready spoken of. He promised that each 
man might take one woman, and that 
extra rations should be allowed to these 
women. When they represented that 
they were tired and weary, he offered 
that they should take donkeys to help 
them on their march, and that they 
should make short marches, as he knew 
they had just come from a long period of 
marching. These concessions, I think, 
indicated a desire on the part of Major 
Macdonald to meet the men in a most 
reasonable spirit ; but, unfortunately, it 
appears that these concessions were not 
communicated to the men by their native 
officers, and that the bulk of them 
marched away unconscious of the dispo 
sitions made for their comfort. What, 
then, were the causes of the mutiny? 
They had nothing whatever to do with 
bygone history, in so far as Major Mac- 
donald was concerned, and, whatever 
may have been the history of the past, I 
must confess I think it is alittle unfair on 
that officer, placed as he was in circum- 
stances of grave peril and trouble, that 
he should be attacked in this House as 
he has been by the hon. Baronet 
without, so far as I can see, any shadow 
of evidence. I turn now to the conside- 
ration of the real causes of the mutiny 
—the grievances of the mutineers. 1 
think they were very correctly expressed 
by the hon. Baronet on the Front 
Bench opposite. No doubt these Sou- 
danese soldiers, marching about as 
they had been for the repression 
of petty revolts, east and west, and 
north and south, in the Protectorate for 
many months past, were fatigued and in 
no high spirits; and it is not unnatural 
that, hearing that they were to march 
off again, they should resent this expedi- 
tion into an unknown country, from 
which many of them thought they might 
never return. There was the question of 
the women, of their being ill-rationed 
and illfed in the past, and there was the 
question of the conduct of their officers. 
It appears that the soldiers had made 
complaints because the young English 
officers appointed did not in some cases 
know their language, and had difficulty 
in communicating with them. Another 
cause for their resentment was being 
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placed under civilians, the existing staff 
of officers being insufficient, and these 
grievances, added together, undoubtedly 
constitute grave cause for inquiry and 
redress. I at once accede to what the 
hon. Baronet has said. We must have 


a thorough inquiry into the causes 
of these grievances, and they must 


be redressed; and as we are starting 
this new military organisation we must 
see that it is free from the blemishes of 
the existing system. Now, I pass to 
the narrative of events. I have carried 
the history up to a point at which the 
mutineers reached Fort Lubwa’s, and then 
a long interval occurs, from October 19.1 
to January 9th, during which period they 
were being besieged by Major Macdonald 
and his forces. In this space of time 
here were repeated combats. The first 
took place on October 19th, and it was 
after this that Major Thurston and 
Messrs. Wilson and Scott unfortunately 
met with their deaths. Now, the hon. 
Baronet opposite asks whether proper 
efforts were made by Major Macdonald to 
assure the safety or to obtain the release 
of these men before any fighting took 
place. On that point we have no infor- 
mation beyond that printed in the 
papers, where it is clearly stated that 
upon arriving at the fort Major Macdonald 
refrained from hostilities, with a view 
to entering into negotiations for secur- 
ing the release of these brave men. 
Those negotiations had no result, and the 
next morning, being attacked by the 
mutineers in full force, he had no alter- 
native but The battle ended 
in the defeat of the Soudanese, who re- 
tired to the fort, and, in the indig- 
nation and revenge of the moment, mur- 
dered these unhappy officers who were 
under their control. 


to resist. 


Of course, if any 
further information arrives on the matter 
I shall at once lay it before the House ; 
but so far as we know it does appear to 
be one of those melancholy, but at the 
same time unpreventible, incidents which 
are likely to occur in warfare with that 
class of men. Hon. Members have asked 
why there was this long delay in besieg- 
ing Lubwa’s. It was due to the want of 
ammunition on the part of Major Mac- 
donald’s force. He was not strong 
enough, and his force was not sufficiently 
Mr, Curzon, 
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well armed and provided with ammuni- 
tion to enable him to attack the fort. 
Further engagements took place on 
November 24th and December 11th, and 
at last, on January 9th, the Soudanese 
garrison escaped from the fort across the 
lake. They were thought at the time to 
be marching on Uganda, and Captain 
Harrison was dispatched with a force to 
operate against them, but the latest in. 
formation, dated February 11th, is that 
the Soudanese force, which must have 
been very much reduced in numbers by 
the fighting, is still at no very great dis- 
tance from Lubwa’s, to the north of the 
lake. Now I turn to the other points 
of interest, and I will endeavour, with 
the permission of the Committee, to ex- 
plain the present situation of affairs, or, 
at any rate, the latest situation as re- 
ported to us by telegram. The main 
force of Major Macdonald—he himself 
having gone elsewhere—was left in the 
hands of Captain Woodward, and he is 
apparently on the northern shores of the 
lake. At Kampala, which is a European 
station, Mr. Wilson, who has been acting 
as British Commissioner, and has ap- 
parently shown the greatest discretion 
and foresight throughout, represents to 
us that all the Europeans are contained 
in a strong fort incapable of being taken, 
and are well supplied with ammunition, 
much of which has been very courteously 
supplied to us by the Germans from their 
stations on the southern part of the lake. 
They are also well furnished with provi- 
sions. The Soudanese garrison at Kam- 
pala, consisting of 330 men, whose 
loyalty was suspected, have been disarmed, 
and in that locality which, of course, is the 
most populous and important centre of the 
Protectorate, there seems to be, as far as 
we know, no present cause for fear. 
Then, Sir, as regards the movements of 
Major Macdonald. He went to the 
Province of Buddu, which is in the 
southern part of the Protectorate, early 
in December, to reinforce Lieutenant 
Hobart and the Soudanese Garrisons who 
had remained loyal in that quarter 
against King M’wanga. Now, the right 
hon. Baronet asked me to-night—and he 
has more than once before asked me—if 
I would explain the circumstances under 
which King M’wanga escaped from 
German territory, but I am sorry to say 
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that I cannot. We know nothing but 
the fact. We know that he crossed the 
border into German territory last sum- 
mer, and was living near it. Represen- 
tations were made to the German 
officers requesting them to remove 
him as far away as possible from the 
border, because of the troubles that his 
presence there might cause. What answer 
was returned to this request I do not 
know ; but, anyhow, it appears that the 
ex-king escaped from his confinement by 
water, and that he turned up again in the 
province of Buddu, and, with as many 
materials as he could find, at once set 
to work. Our latest news from there is 
that at the end of January he was de- 
feated by Major Macdonald, and there- 
fore I hope that the trouble there is 
coming to an end. It is satisfactory to 
know meanwhile that all the other 
Soudanese garrisons, consisting all told 
of 850 men, have remained loyal. 
Finally, as regards the military dispost- 
tions that were made to meet this crisis, 
the full forces of the British East African 
Protectorate that were at Mombasa, or in 
the interior, were at once pushed forward 
by Sir Arthur Hardinge, who happened 
to be in that locality. When the out- 
break occurred an Indian regiment, 750 
strong, was dispatched from India, 
and tive of its companies are now on 
the lake, the remaining three companies 
being at the rail-head waiting to be 
moved forward, while an additional wing 
of 360 men is about to follow from India 
These are the simple facts of the case 
as they are known to the Government, 
and they are all the facts that are known. 
Now, what do they show? Do they not 
indicate, Sir, that this rebellion, both in 
Uganda and among the Soudanese, is 
just one of those events to which a small 
European force, military and civil, at a 
great distance from home, with a long 
and most imperfect line of communica- 
tion, and relying upon an alien garrison, 
is from time to time exposed? ‘There is 
nothing to show that these events have 
been due to any policy of rash adventure. 
On the contrary, they have been due to 
the steps which we have taken in pursu- 
ance of the policy initiated by right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who, as we all 
know, seldom did anything adventurous, 
and never did anything rash. There is 
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nothing to show that these events have 
been due to any administrative blunders 
on the part of our officers, civil or mili- 
tary. They appear in reality to repre- 
sent one of those inevitable risks that an 
extended Empire like ours must bring in 
its train. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton seemed to imply that not 
merely had the Soudanese risen against 
us, but that the whole country was in 
revolt. That, Sir, is not at all the case. 
When King Mwanga started the first re- 
bellion in the summer of last year none 
of the principal chiefs joined him, and he 
fled almost alone. 


An Hoy. MEMBER: 


*Mr. CURZON: If the chiefs were with 
him, why did he not stay and fight? 
What cause was there to flee? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Have not two of 
the principal chiefs remained with him? 

*Mr. CURZON: Yes; but I should like 


to read to the House what the character 
of one of these two chiefs is. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Why? 


*Mr. CURZON: He is represented as 
a very drunken Roman Catholic chief, 1n 
very bad odour with the priests. 

An Hon. MEMBER: Read on. 


the next one, please. 


*Mr. CURZON: I prefer not to read it 
Hon. read it for 
themselves, nor do I think it is very 
material. What I was endeavouring to 
show was that this rebellion has not been 
at any moment since the first rising last 
year a popular rebellion. On the con- 
trary, we have over and over again heard 
from Kampala that the Native chiefs and 
the population have remained loyal to 
us there, and at the only point upon the 
Uganda road where the natives have 
risen against us it appears from reports 
that they rose because they thought that 
the mutineers,who were marching through 


No. 


Read 


now. Members can 


their territory, were Government troops, 
and as soon as that delusion was shattered 
they settled down again. Sir, it is grati- 
fying to find, as the hon. Baronet pointed 
out, that our officers on the spot—many 
of them young men placed for the fire 
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time in positions of great responsibility 
—have conducted themselves throughout 
this difficult emergency with courage and 
resource. I hope that the steps which 
we are now preparing to take, and which 
I have indicated to the House, will 
effectually prevent any recurrence of 
these incidents, and that they will result 
in the consolidation of the dominion 
which we have acquired in that part of 


Africa. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 
Tyneside): Allusion has been made by 
the right hon. Gentleman to the Uganda 
railway, which, I understand, will be 150 
miles long. Inasmuch as the gauge of 
this railway is different to other rail- 
ways throughout Africa, I desire to know 
whether the Government will consider 
the propriety of altering the gauge, s» 
as to secure a uniform gauge throughout 
the whole of the African railways. 


*Mr. CURZON : I do not think the hon. 

Gentleman expects me to give him an 
affirmative reply. The whole question 
was gone into by a Committee of experts, 
and it was decided that the gauge 
adopted was the best—i.e., the most 
suited to the country and the purposes in 
view. As regards the delay in the con- 
struction of the railway, that has been 
due, in the first place, to sickness amongst 
the staff in the fever-stricken districts ; 
secondly, to the engineers’ strike in this 
country, which prevented the orders for 
engines and rails from being executed up 
to time ; and thirdly, the disorganisation 
consequent upon having to move this 
large body of troops to the front. 


Commanver G. R. BETHELL (York, 
E.R., Holdness) : I do not wish to cast any 
aspersions whatever upen the proceed- 
ings of Major Macdonald. The suspicion 
that may arise in our minds is fortified 
by what has been said by my hon. Friend 
behind me, but I am disposed to suspend 
judgment upon the action of Major Mac- 
donald. I regret extremely the very 
vigorous attack upon this officer made by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. [** No, 
no!”] It left that impression upon 


me, and upon other hon. Members who 
heard the right hon. Gentleman’s address. 
The House, at any rate, should suspend 


Mr. Curzon. 
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any judgment that it might make upon 
the action of Major Macdonald and other 
officers, even though the dispatches 
might show that there had been a want 
of consideration displayed. Now, may I 
inform my right hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
that the Committee is being asked 
for large sums of money for these troops 
in various parts of the world, and which 
we are asked to vote en bloc, that I think 
we ought to have details of the wages 
paid to these various troops. There are 
no details whatever given ; and one of the 
charges and suggestions that have been 
maade to explain this rising was that 
these soldiers were not paid highly 
enough. It is quite impossible for us 
to form any opinion unless a more 
detailed report is given. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton, in the early part 
of his speech, took the occasion of this 
rising in Uganda to show the House how 
wise he was. The fact of the matter is 
that between every occupation that is, or 
has been, made in Africa or anywhere 
else, when it is managed by armed troops, 
there almost always occurs one of these 
risings. This is one of the difficulties 
with which you have to contend—a cer- 
tainty that you have to contend with, 
and it is only one of the difficulties 
which invariably assail you in these 
affairs, and to suppose that we are going 
to get to Uganda, or West Africa, or 
anywhere else, without these difficulties, 
is against all previous experience. I only 
make these remarks by way of protest 
against the suggestions and insinuations 
that ‘have been made against these men, 


who are struggling with great diffi- 
culties. 
*Sir_ WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 


mouthshire, W.): There is one point 
upon which we have not received that 
amount of information which the Com- 
mittee ought to ‘have.been supplied with. 
No one can doubt that this unfortunate 
rebellion would never have taken place 
unless this expedition of Major Mac- 
donald’s had been organised, and the re- 
markable part of it is that it was ordered 
by the Foreign Office in England, who 
are undertaking, in this dispatch, to de- 
termine the exact number and the con- 
stitution of the force. To my mind the 
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great question is—what was the meaning 
uf this expedition of Major Macdonald! 


Those who directed it have ex- 
Libited the most extraordinary  ig- 
norance of the condition of the 


Protectorate. of Uganda. Was the Pro- 
tectorate of Uganda in a condition, under 
any circumstances, to send out an expe- 
dition, and to be denuded of forces, small 
us they were, to maintain this immense 
territory! We know that the Govern- 
ment have not been satisfied with the 
occupation of Uganda itself. I  under- 
stand there have been forts in Unyoro— 
but, at all events, in the surrounding dis- 
tricts—which are not portions of the Pro- 
tectorate of Uganda, and that those scat- 
tered forts were occupied by the Sou- 
danese troops. What justification was 
there in a district which was notoriously 
unsafe for sending off this expedition, 
which was ordered on the 9th June? 
Curiously enough, the whole thing broke 
out before the dispatch arrived, which 
proves the extraordinary ignorance that 
must have existed at the Foreign Office 
when they ordered this expedition. 
When my hon. Friend the Member for 
Northampton made some allusion to the 
fact that Uganda was to be employed 
as part of a scheme for extending the 
British territory from the Cape to Alex- 
andria it was received with enthusiastic 
cheers from the other side of the House. 
What we want to know is whether this 
expedition had that object in view, 
whether it was one of those unfortunate 
Hinterland expeditions for effecting occu- 
pation which have given rise to so many 
uilitary disasters in Africa and elsewhere ? 
I confess that when I read this dispatch 
of Lord Salisbury, of the 9th June, I was 
utterly unable to understand what was 
the meaning of sending these 300 Sou- 
danese and 200 porters through territory 
which it was admitted was unknown, 
and was probably hostile. What was the 
object of sending such an expedition, con- 
sidering the condition in which Uganda 
was at that time? We are, of course, al- 
ways told when we embark on enterprises 
of this kind that everything is all right. 
T remember that when the occupation of 
Uganda was broached we were invited 
by Major Lugard to have the most pro- 
found confidence in King M’wanga. He 
told us that he was a man to be trusted. 
He had been a Catholic, and, as my hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton 
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says, he became a Protestant, and now, 
apparently, he has become a Mahomedan. 
That was one of the great grounds held 
out as making the whole thing perfectly 
easy ; we had only to walk in and enjoy 
ourselves, because the king was the most 
friendly and trustworthy person in the 
world. We are told about the feeling of 
the people, and the right hon. Gentleman 
asks us to believe, in spite of what the 
archdeacon tells us, that the whole of the 
people are with us. But the archdeacon 
has ‘told us that the whole of the people 
are secretly hostile to us, and the right 
hon. Gentleman has given us no evidence 
whatever to rebut the statement of the 
archdeacon. 


*Mr. CURZON: I quoted the evidence 
of Mr. Wilson, who is the Administrator 
at Kampala, and who has reported over 
and over again that the whole of the 
people are loyal. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: But Kampala is 
only a small part of the territory. You 
are occupying an enormous mass of terri- 
tory, not only in Uganda, but beyond, 
and there is no evidence to show 
that this population can be depended 


upon. The first dispatches speak of it 
more as a_ rebellion on the part 
of the Soudanese troops. What 
were these Soudanese troops dis- 


contented about in the work they had 
been called upon to do! The Soudanese 
troops had been exhausted in a contest 
with a discontented people. It is a re- 
markable fact that misfortunes and dis- 
asters of this kind have arisen in all 
parts of Africa from the settlement of 
chartered companies. You have not been 
fortunate in your chartered companies in 
South Africa or in East Africa. You 
have been obliged, from the settlement . 
made by the Chartered Company in 
Uganda, to proceed, I think, with great 
rashness. They ought to have worked 
their way from the shore much more 
slowly. We found ourselves, and you 
find yourselves, in the position of being 
compelled to sustain that which had been 
done, but everybody ought to have seen 
that it was a position of great insecu- 
rity, a position in which you had no real 
hold upon the country at all; and in 
point of fact you ought to have taken 
altogether different measures and diffe- 
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rent precautions from those that have 
been adopted in this case. I must say 
that, when the right hon. Gentleman was 
good enough to throw down a Party chal- 
lenge to us, it was not a very discreet 
proceeding. He said that they had 
made a movement which was not venture- 
some or rash, because it was a movement 
we had made, and then the right hon. 
Gentleman added that we never did any- 
thing venturesome or rash. I accept that 
as a compliment, though I hardly 
think it was so intended. I venture 
to think the right hon. Gentleman is the 
able representative of everything that 
is venturesome and everything that is 
rash. Certainly, if he was the author of 
this expedition and of this dispatch of 
June 9th, from the Foreign Office, he may 
claim the credit of being both venture- 
some and rash ; but I should like to know 
what he means by saying that we ever 
did anything of the kind. Where is the 
expedition sent forth under the authority 
of the Government which we represented 
of the character of this sent under Major 
Macdonald? On the contrary, when we 
saw that there was a risk with reference 
to advances made, we stopped any- 
thing venturesome or rash of that de- 
scription immediately. It seems to me 
that these deplorable events—everybody 
must agree in deploring them—have 
arisen partly from a general discontent 
which exists, and has existed for a long 
time, in this district, and from the most 
unwise expedition of Major Macdonald, 
for which the Government is responsible. 
He was ordered to go on an expedition 
which, in the circumstances of the 
Protectorate of Uganda, was not justi- 
fiable ; the number of troops was pre- 
scribed for him, and, as it turned out, 
they were totally unfit for the purpose. 
This unfortunate rebellion took place; 
loss of life has occurred, and, of course, 
we cannot do otherwise than our best 
to rescue the community of Uganda from 
the disastrous consequences which have 
arisen. This only confirms very much 
the opinion I have always held, and still 
hold, of the impolicy of entering upon 
enterprises of this kind without con- 
templating the consequences which neces- 
sarily ensue. It is folly to embark upon 
these enterprises and imagine that they 
are extremely easy, and that they will be 
very cheap. Thus year after year you 
find that they become more dan- 
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gerous and more costly, and you come 
down for greater and greater votes. The 
result as to profit does not turn out what 
was hoped and expected, and you are com- 
mitted to the people whom you en- 
courage to go there. The people are 
sent there on representations which turn 
out to be unfounded. Then you have 
enormous Estimates of this character and 
very little return for them. As regards 
the Vote proposed, it is, of course, im- 
possible to decline to vote that money 
which is necessary to repair the misfor- 
tunes that have occurred. One can only 
hope that these disasters will teach a 
lesson which will prevent such rash and 
venturesome expeditions as Major Mac- 
donald’s in the future. We are told 
that we are to establish a new military 
force there, and the right hon Gentleman 
admitted that the cost will be very heavy. 
The Supplementary Estimates of this 
year amount to something like £100,000, 
and next year it appears, from the Esti- 
mates delivered this morning, it will 
amount to £142,000. After all, I be- 
lieve this sum, if it is intended to retain 
anything like the secure possession of 
the country, will prove entirely inade- 
quate. 

Dr. G. B. CLARK (Caithness): This is 
a very curious Estimate; we are asked 
to vote it because the money is not to 
be spent this year. It ought to be put 
in next year’s Estimates. The right hon. 
Gentleman has very cleverly evaded the 
charge made by my right hon. Friend 
below me in seconding the Amendment. 
He did not attack Major Macdonald ; 
what he did attack was the Foreign Office 
and the Government for the course they 
took, for the dispatch which had been 
sent on the 9th June. In that dispatch 
the Commissioner was ordered to make 
arrangements for sending 300 Soudanese 
for going outside Uganda. That was a 
breach of faith, or else it was done ig- 
norantly. The right hon. Gentleman 
shakes his head. Well, Colonel Lugard 
is still here, and possibly you will 
give us some information to-morrow. 
Unless Colonel Lugard, has been in- 
accurate in his dispatches, and in 
his book, then the Foreign Office 
were ignorant of the fact that the Sou- 
danese were enlisted under certain con- 
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ditions—that they were to remain in the 
territory and not be sent beyond it. I 
think the right hon. Gentleman has mis- 
understood the position taken by the 
right hon. Baronet. The facts as far as 
I know are as follows: when the first 
company of the Soudanese came in, Major 
Macdonald saw the commander and gave 
him information and then marched on. 
The second company came in the next 
day, and they refused to go until they 
vot information. They came_ before 
Major Macdonald for information and he 
refused to say a word, except “‘ Quick 
march,’ out of the place.” They replied 
that they would desert. It may have 
been a blunder on the part of Major Mac- 
donald. He thought, probably, that the 
commander would give information both 
to his own company and to the company 
that came in afterwards. The first con- 
tingent was satisfied and the second was 
not satisfied, for when they went for in- 
formation it was absolutely refused. They 
determined not to obey. Captain Fitz- 
patrick, who followed them, talked to 
them, and they remained on good terms 
until the war was begun by the firing of 
a volley during the negotiations. It may 
have been a blunder on the part of Major 
Macdonald, but certainly the second troop 
coming in did not get the information 
they wanted, and they deserted because 
of that. They expressed themselves per- 
fectly satisfied with the arrangements if 
they had only got the information. That 
was exactly the condition of affairs. 1 
hope to know to-morrow whether the 
statement of the right hon. Baronet is 
true or not as to the conditions under 
which these men were engaged. As tothe 
general subject, there were two or three 
questions asked by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton. We want to 
know why King M’wanga disappeared and 
began this rebellion against us, and why 
all these troubles arose. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton pointed 
out that when we took over this terri- 
tory there would be bloodshed, and there 
would be more money required. The 
result has been that his prophecy has 
been borne out. There has been more 
war and bloodshed during the time we 
have held Uganda than there was before, 
and the likelihood is that there will be 
still more bloodshed, because you have a 
better and more efficient weapon at the 
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present time. The blunders out there, 
however, have not been so bad as the 
blunders of the Foreign Office at home, 
in sending out the instructions they 
did. 

Mr. A. SPICER (Monmouth Boroughs) : 
A charge has been made that there has 
been a breach of faith with the Sou- 
danese. Would the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs explain to us his belief as to 


whether there was a breach of faith with 
the Soudanese? 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Would the right 
hon. Gentleman be good enough, at the 
same time, to tell us what constitutes the 
Protectorate of Uganda at the present 
moment? I would also ask the right 
hon. Gentleman how it comes about that 
Lord Salisbury, on June 9th, sent orders 
that certain specified men should be 
taken to join Major Macdonald, who sent 
these to Major Ternan, who on the 28th 
June, before he could have received the 
orders, wrote to Lord Salisbury to tell 
him that the whole thing had been done? 


Dr. C. K. TANNER (Cork, Mid): In 
the course of his speech the right hon. 
Gentleman the right hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State read one part 
only of the Report. I will read on— 


“and, as regards Mukwenda, who is Chief of 
Singo, the number of his wives has been the 
cause long since of his excommunication from 
the Protestant Church, and I can quite under- 
stand their dislike of European methods of 
administration.” 


Why did not the right hon. Gentleman 
read that as well? Why did he run down 
one in order to praise the other? I will 
go further. I will take page 9 of Mr. 
Trevor Ternan’s Report— 


“TI should report to your Lordship that the 
missionaries of both creeds in Buddu and Koki 
are all safe. The French priests in Koki 
took refuge in German territory, but the 
English missionaries remained in Koki, and 
their so doing had a reassuring effect on the 
natives, and was a support to Kamswaga,” 


whoever that gentleman may be. He 
may be a relative of one of these chiefs, 
but the right hon. Gentleman 
assure us on these points, 
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curious thing in these matters, and that 
is the House of Commons only get these 
Papers put into our hands at the last 
moment, without an opportunity of going 
thoroughly into them. Now, I want an 
explanation on another point— 


“The King may die in his infancy ; I should 
be glad if your Lordship would instruct me as 
to his successor. There are at present two 
Roman Catholic nephews of M’wanga’s, and a 
Mahomedan nephew. All these are children 
under the age of ten. There is no other Pro- 
testant member of the family ava:lable.” 


My intention is not to hurt the feelings 
of anybody in dealing with these matters, 
but anything more ridiculous than that 
I never read; and while we congratu- 
late the right hon. Gentleman on the 
speech he made the other night, we 
hope he will do better in future, at any 
rate in connection with this matter, when 
he turns upon the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion because it happens to be held by 
the French people— 


“The French priests in Koki took refuge in 
German territory, but the English missionaries 
remained in Koki ;” 


the French priests who, according to your 
own report, were turned out of the coun- 
try, whilst the English missionaries are 
allowed to remain. I maintain there is 
a great deal to explain on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government in regard to 
this matter. So far as I am concerned, I 
merely look the thing up because I con- 
sider the right hon. Gentleman did not 
do his duty to the House of Commons. 
He read a portion of a paragraph, and 
had not the courage of a man to read 
the remainder. I throw down the gage, 
and sincerely hope once more that the 
right hon. Gentleman will not do it 
again. 


*Mr. J. PARKER SMITH (Lanarkshire, 
Partick): I understand in his speech the 
right hon. Gentleman said the expense 
would be in carriage by porters from the 
head of the railroad. I should like to 
ask about the Sclater road he spoke of, 
whether it has been constructed so as to 
be able to use beasts of burden or 
wagons ; whether the carriage from rail- 
road head will be by wagon or beasts of 
burden, or by porters ; and I should like 
him to say where the transport train 
organised by the late Captain Sclater 


Dr. C. K. Tanner, 
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is, and whether it is now being used for 
carrying up supplies. 

*Mr. CURZON : I wil endeavour to an- 
swer the series of questions that have 
been put to me. As regards the trans 
port train of the late Captain Sclater, | 
do not know at present where it is, but 
I will cause inquiries to be made. 
The road made by Captain Sclater is 
a very admirable road, and wagons will 
be used in future as a means of trans- 
port. With regard to the inquiry of the 
hon. Member for Northampton, whether 
I can tell him the actual boundaries of 
the Uganda Protectorate, I shall be glad 
if the hon. Member will put down a 
Question, and he shall, if possible, be 
referred to the sources from which cor- 
rect information on the »oint can be 
derived. As to Major Ternan’s dispatch 
of June 25th, with reference to Major 
Macdonald’s expedition, the hon. Member 
has been led into some confusion. The 
instructions of Lord Salisbury to Major 
Macdonald, contained in the dispatch of 
June 9th, which was printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Blue Book, were given to 
Major Macdonald a few days before he 
left England. An expedition had been 
decided on some time in advance, and 
instructions and communications had 
been sent to Major Ternan, the acting 
administrator, some months before. It 
was the result of those communications 
which was contained in the dispatch of 
June 25th. There is one other question 
to be dealt with, which raises an im- 
portant point, for it amounts to a charge 
of breach of faith on the part of the 
Government. It was said that these 
Soudanese troops had been engaged on 
the condition that they should not be 
taken outside the limits of the Uganda 
Protectorate, and consequently that the 
proposal to place them under Major Mac- 
donald for an expedition in other regions 
was a breach of the agreement with 
them. It is quite true that Major Lu- 
gard was the first officer to enlist these 
troops; but the Foreign Office have 
no record of the pledge given by him. 
I am told, however, that an engagement 
of the character described is mentioned 
in Major Lugard’s book. But what hon. 
Members have forgotten is that there 
was a subsequent transaction. In March, 
1893, Sir Gerald Portal re-engaged as 
many of these Soudanese as he could for 
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a new term of service, and the conditions 
then agreed to contained nothing about 
the service being exclusively confined to 
the Uganda Protectorate. 


Dr. TANNER: I certainly will demand 
an answer to my question, which I have 
put down about these Roman Catholic 
members of the family of King Mwanga. 
If we go further down the Report we 
see on page 12— 


“Though, according to arrangements made 
by Sir H. Colvile, and approved by your Lord- 
ship, the two Roman Catholic nephews are 
debarred from the Throne of Uganda, it will, 
I think, be necessary, in case of the death of 
King Chua, to select either one of these, or the 
young Mahomedan Prince. The selection of 
the latter would be extremely unpopular among 
all classes in Uganda, excepting among 
the small number who form the Mahomedan 
party; and, under these circumstances, I 
would venture to ask your Lordship’s permis- 
sion to consider the elder of the two Roman 
Catholic Princes as the heir.” 


When the right hon. Gentleman took up 
one end of the stick, of course, somebody 
had to pick up the other. I hope I am 
not wanting in courtesy, but I do cer- 
tainly ask the question, where you have 
two tribes of the same people fighting 
each other for the so-called love of God. 


Question put, 


The Committee divided.—Ayes 55; 
Noes 212. 


After the usual interval— 
Original Question again proposed. 


Sir CHARLES DILKE: The subject 
I have now to bring before the Com- 
mittee is the second item of this Vote, 
which is described as— 

“British East Africa, Grant in Aid in con- 
nection with the disturbance in Uganda and 


with the expenses of the Juba expedition 
under Major Macdonald.” 


And I beg to move— 


“That Item C (British East Africa Grant in 
Aid) be reduced by £1,000.” 


Sir, the Juba expedition is the expedition 
of which we have heard so much on the 
previous item in connection with the 
employment of Soudanese under Major 
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Macdonald. At the commencement of the 
Session, I think on the first night on the 
Address Debate, I alluded to the fall 
which overtook the expedition as a dis- 
aster to Major Macdonald’s expedition. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State complained of my use 
ot the word disaster. I was perhaps 
wrong in calling it a disaster to the 
expedition. I should have said a 
disaster in connection with the ex- 
pedition, which stopped the  expedi- 
tion going on. The matter we have 
been discussing, the revolt of the 
Soudanese troops and the murder of 
their officers, was the result of this mis- 
take, and, I confess, I thought I was 
justified in calling it a disaster to the 
expedition. It has brought the expedi- 
tion to an end, and now Major Macdonald 
is hundreds of miles away in the Southern 
province of Buddu, where he is command- 
ing the forces fighting against King 
Mwanga. My object in raising the 
matter here to-night is because a matter 
of the very greatest importance is really 
concerned in the story of this so-called 
Juba expedition. The hon. Member for 
Northampton alluded to it just now as 
an expedition to discover the sources of 
the Juba river. He got it from the 
papers before the House on what is 
called the Juba expedition. Now, when 
you speak of the source of the Juba it is 
quite a different thing to speaking of the 
Juba. The Juba is the Northern boun- 
dary of the new British East Africa Pro- 
tectorate, and runs down through the 
South of Somaliland into the Indian 
Ocean, between the British and Italian 
spheres of influence. It is navigable for 
400 miles, and we know very little of 
where its sources are. When you talk 
about sources of rivers, you talk about 
something very different to the river 
itself. If I were talking of the Severn 
everybody would know I was alluding to 
a river in Gloucestershire and Hereford, 
but if I were to speak of its sources, 
then you would know I was referring 
to where it rises in the heart of Wales. 
So it is with the sources of the Juba, 
which are hundreds of miles away from 
what is known as the Juba itself. When 
the “Juba Expedition” is brought before 
this House, it suggests an expedition en- 
tirely different to what it was. If it 


had been an expedition to what 
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was originally called the Juba, it 
would have taken a direction through 
fairly well-known’ British _ territory. 
The sources of the Juba lie in an 
unknown British sphere of influence. 
Unfortunately, there is equal vagueness 
about the boundaries of the French 
sphere of influence, which is extending 
towards our boundary. Now, Sir, that 
is with reference to the Juba Expedition. 
There is the most startling evidence con- 
tained in the Papers which are laid 
before the House with regard to the real 
nature of this expedition, and to it I will 
invite the careful attention of this Com- 
mittee. On the top of page 2 of the 
Uganda Papers you will find these 
words— 

“T have to acquaint you that I have re- 
ceived instructions that Major Macdonald is 
about to proceed from the coast to Njemps, 
whence he is to visit the source of the Juba 
River. The following arrangements are to be 
made. Supply 300 Soundanese troops, to in- 
clude some Dinkas and Shilluks.” 


Now, Sir, I daresay those words will 
make very little impression, because few 
of the maps show where the territory of 
these people is. Few of the maps throw 
the slightest light upon who these people 
are. But, Sir, some maps confirm what 
is known by men who know that terri- 
tory best, and the most curious light is 
thrown upon the object of this expedi- 
tion by those words, “to include some 
inkas and Shilluks.” The territory of 
the Dinkas and Shilluks is not near the 
Juba sources. Those sources are unde- 
fined, and have wide ramifications over 
extended territory. There is a boundary 
tc this district in the flow of the great 
river Nile, and the flood which rises out 
of the lake must undoubtedly cut off 
from the Bahr-el-Ghazel the sources of 
the Juba. I said just now that 
a large sphere of influence was en- 
tirely without any boundaries, and we 
claim the whole of the former equatorial 
provinces of Egypt. Sir, I said that 
there was an equally vague claim on the 
part of France, or in some sense on the 
part. of France, because I believe that 
France does not nominally set up a claim 
of her own, but claims to act on behalf 
of Egypt, but, at all events, we have 
this fact, that the territories of these 
tribes, the Dinkas and _ Shilluks, 


from whom the Soudan troops going 
to Uganda are to be 
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this expedition, specially on account 
cf their knowledge of the language, lie 
on the Western side of the Nile, and not 
ou the Eastern side, where the sources 
of the Juba are. Therefore, Sir, I say 
that throws a singular light on the inten- 
tion of this expedition. 


*Mr. CURZON: All imagination! 


Str CHARLES DILKE: How can it be 
imagination? Do you deny that the 
territory of these tribes is on the West 
side of the Nile! 


*Mr. CURZON: I deny that they were 
included in the expedition on the ground 
alleged. 


Sm CHARLES DILKE: Why, in the 
preparations mentioned by Lord Salis- 
bury for this expedition, the names of the 
two tribes of Bahr-el-Ghazel are men- 
tioned. The territory of the Dinkas is 
in the most southern part of Bahr-el- 
Ghazel, and that of the other tribe, the 
Shilluks, followed beyond the territory 
of the Dinkas, and runs right down to the 
Western side of the Nile. 


*Mr. CURZON: No. 
Sir CHARLES DILKE: I venture to 


say that no other construction can be 
put upon the objects of this expedition 
in selecting these tribes, except that 
these men are picked out to act as inter- 
preters and guides. Now, Sir, the 
matter is one upon which this House has 
never been taken into consultation by the 
Gevernment, although the initiation of 
the Juba Expedition cannot have cost 
less than £80,000. We know that the 
hon. Baronet. the Member for Northum- 
berland, speaking for the late Govern- 
ment, declared that the whole of Bahr-el- 
Ghazel and the territory of the old 
Equatorial Provinces of Egypt were in 
our sphere of influence, and the entrance 
of France into these territories would be 
an unfriendly act. Now, Sir, that is 
matter of extreme gravity, because since 
that time a French expedition, com- 
manded by French officers, has advanced 
into that territory, and while at this 
moment it is probable that the territory 
of these Shilluks is occupied by a French 
expedition, it is certain that the terri- 
tory of the Dinkas is in the possession 
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of the French. I say that this House has 
not been sufficiently informed of the 
objects of this Juba Expedition, the 
House has not been given sufficient in- 
formation as to the projects of the 


Government in this respect. When 
the Vote was put upon the Paper, 
we were not told that this so- 
called Juba expedition is to be 


accompanied only by the guides from 
the Shilluk country. 
too late to consider the matter, but if 
you are going to send an expedition into 
this vast, vague, undefined territory, so 
far from all our sources of strength—if 
you are going to take this course, you 
ought to have entered upon it years ago. 
If it was to be done there has been 
monstrous delay in doing it, vast sums 
of money have been sacrificed, this 
disaster has occurred, and it has proved 
fatal to the chance of doing it at all. 
Although it is too late to express an 
opinion which could be of value as 
regards this measure, we have a right to 
express our censure on the concealment 
which has been practised by the Govern- 
ment. 





CommanpEeR G. R. BETHELL (York, 
E.R., Holderness): The whole of the 


argument of the right hon. Baronet 
has been founded on a_ probable 
ignorance of the facts. However 
that may be, it is quite certain 


that his view is that the schemes of the 
Government are improper and expensive. 
Simply because the map shows that the 
Dinkas’ and the Shilluks’ land is on the 
West side of the Nile, and that because 
in a certain despatch organising Major 
Macdonald’s expedition orders were given 
to include certain Dinkas and Shilluks, 
that, therefore, it is going to take 
them into altogether unknown regions, 
seems to me an absurd position to take up. 
The right hon. Baronet says that the ex- 
pedition to the Juba River, towards the 
Lagrudo, knowing nothing at all of the 
territory, it is natural to suppose that 
the expedition which is ordered to Juba 
is not ordered to that part of the country, 
but towards this unknown part which 
has hardly been traversed by anybody, 
and, indeed, that is a very good reason 
for an expedition in that direction. The 
hon. Member for Northampton, in 
his speech in the early part of the 
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evening, referred to the view which 
he supposed that Gentlemen on this 
side took of the occupation of 
Uganda, and with reference to the upper 
parts of the Nile. I agree that we do 
consider, and I believe that hon. Gentle- 
men on this side consider. that the oc- 
cupation of Uganda for political reasons 
alone, quite apart from more im- 


| portant ones, is of great value with 
It is now probably | 


reference to Egypt. So it appears to me 
to be not only natural, but it would be 
silly if we did not take the opportunity 
of sending some expeditions to inquire 
into those portions of Africa—to inquire 
into those provinces on the upper borders 
of the Nile. It appears to me that Her 
Majesty’s Government, so far from being 
worthy of censure for having taken this 
course, considering the position in whict: 
we now are, they would have been 
deserving of censure if they had not 
made any efforts at all, the more so 
because, as we know, French expeditions 
have made investigations into those very 
quarters which the right hon. Baronet 
some years ago had reason to refer to 
in a statement which made much im- 
pression at the time. The statement was 
made, but it has not made much’ im- 
pression after all the years that have 
elapsed. So far from censuring Her 
Majesty’s Government, I am very glad 
indeed, so far as I can, to give my sup- 
port to the action they have taken, and 
to say that I think the expenditure that 
is necessary to redeem these operations 
is extremely well-worthy of considera- 
tion, for I hold the opinion very strongly 
that the accumulated wealth of the 
civilised nations of the world may, some 
portions at least, be very properly used 
in expeditions of this sort, which have a 
very good end after all, and in spite of 
difficulty, in spite of bloodshed, in spite 
of horror they entail, they do have the 
effect ultimately of bringing peace, civili- 
sation, and good for us where now 
anarchy alone prevails. 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lyn» 
Regis): With regard to this expedition, 
it does not seem to me to show 
in favour of the particular capacity 
of the Foreign Office for dealing with a 
wild, savage country. The Foreign Office 
was not accustomed to deal with breech- 
less blacks, and while in the first instance 
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it sometimes succeeded, in the latter in- 
stance it always failed. My belief is that 
if we are to retain Uganda—as to the 
advisability of which I have always had 
my doubts—I think it is well worthy the 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment whether they should not transfer the 
management of that place from the hands 
of the Foreign Office to that of the 
Colonial Office. As to this expedition, 
I think that the statement that has 
been made by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Forest of Dean is not to 
be dismissed absolutely with contempt, 
whether or not his view is well founded 
as to these troops, because the expedition 
is not what it professes to be, for the 
discovery of the source of the Juba, and 
the limits of the Italian Frontier, and an 
expedition further West. I do know that 
the right hon. Baronet’s knowledge, in- 
dustry and experience of Foreign affairs 
is such as to make his utterances in this 
House always interesting and such as 
everyone will not be prepared to dismiss 
either with contempt or with disregard. 
As regards that expedition, Sir, that ‘s 
all I have to say. With regard to the 
vote certain other circumstances arise, 
and we are called upon to deal more 
directly with those matters which are 1n- 
directly brought into the Question. Sir, 
this expedition, I cannot doubt myself, 
from what I have read in the Blue Book, 
and from what my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Lambeth with so much 
authority has said, I cannot doubt that 
this expedition had its origin in orders 
from London. Sir, I am prepared to 
repudiate any attacks that have been 
made on Major Macdonald. The troops 
themselves distinctly say that they had 
no complaint whatever to make against 
Major Macdonald, at any rate they say 
they have no complaint with regard to 
him. I must say I was prevented from 
voting for the Government on the last 
vote because no reply was given by my 
right hon. Friend sitting below me to 
the extraordinary statements made by 
the hon. Member for North Lambeth. 
T ask whether or not there has been an 
absolute breach of faith? 


*Mr. CURZON: I answered that ques- 
tion. 


Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. I was 
here during his speech, and he made no 
reference to it. 


*Mr. CURZON: The hon. Gentleman 
was not here when, in reply to a question 
from an hon. Member opposite, I gave 
what I believe the Committee accepted 
as an absolutely clear answer to that 
charge. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I regret I 
was not here during the second part of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech, but I 
confess it only shows the necessity, when 
you are making a speech in reply to 
charges, of not leaving out of that. speech 
yeur reply to the gravest charge which 
has been put forward. That was what 
the right hon. Gentleman did in his first 
answer, which I thought was the whole 
answer. The responsibility for this 
breach of faith does not rest on Major 
Macdonald at all. The complaint of the 
Soudanese is, that they were taken away 
from the country in which they had been 
engaged to serve, and I am very sorry 
I did not hear the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman to that complaint, 
because up to this moment I cannot con- 
ceive how a good answer could bz given. 
Now, with regard to the Vote of £35,000. 
The Committee have been told by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Under Scere- 
tary for Foreign Affairs that £25,000 of 
the Vote refers to the Macdonald expedi- 
tion. But that expedition has been 
abandoned. 


*Mr. CURZON: No. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: The right 
ton. Gentleman says “No.” It will be 
found on Page 28 of the Blue Book that 
Major Macdonald, in a letter dated 
September 29th, 1897, said— 


“ As, owing to the fighting in Buddu, it is 
quite out of the power of the Acting Com- 
missioner to let me have other troops at pre- 
sent to replace those that have deserted, my 
force of Soudanese is thus reduced to sixty or 
seventy men. In the circumstances, I have 
been reluctantly compelled to abandon, for the 
present, my projected operations north of Lake 
Rudolf and in the region of the Upper Juba.” 


*Mr. CURZON: He says, “For the 
present.” 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: [| should like 
to know if this expedition is abandoned 
for the present or for five years. There 
is no information that it has been re- 
sumed. The whole of this money is to 
be expended by the 3lst of the present 
mouth, and if it is not expended, it will 
have to be surrendered. Again, on Page 
27 of the Blue Book, under date of 
January 14th, 1898—a more recent date 
—Sir Arthur Hardinge says :— 





* Major Macdonald being absent at Kampal, 
Captain Woodward writes to say that the Swa- 
hili soldiers who are with him cannot be relied 
on implicitly as a — force, and that it 
was only the personal leadership and the 
courage of their English officers which, in the 
recent engagements, prevented a disaster. It 
becomes a question, therefore, whether pro- 
posed recruitment of several hundred Swahilis 
for Uganda should be proceeded with.” 


We have no further information to the 
effect that the expedition has been re- 
sumed. The last information from Major 
Macdonald is that he has had to abandon 
his expedition in consequence of the de- 
sertion of his troops. Then, Sir, I am 
compelled to ask myself why a con- 
tinuance is made in the demand for this 
Vote when the expedition, for which the 
major part of the Vote itself is intended, 
is abandoned. Now I am coming to the 
most serious part—namely, the financial 
part. At the bottom of this Vote there 
is 2 note to this effect 


“The expenditure out of the grants in aid 
included in this Estimate will be accounted for 
to the Comptroller and Auditor General, but 
any balance out of the sums issued in the 
financial year will not be surrendered.” 


Well, that, I think, is a very proper 
note. It is treating the House of Com- 
mons with frankness. It is intended to 
inform the House of the intention of the 
Government to keep in hand for further 
expenditure any balance that may be left 
unexpended. Although that is frank, I 
deny that it is possibl> I venture to 
aftirm that, under the Exchequer and 
Audit Act, and under the subsequent Act 
which regulates these matters, itis abso- 
lutely necessary that any unexpended 
balance which has not been spent in the 
manner for which it was voted should be 
returned and applied to the redemption 
of the National Debt. The right hon. 


Gentleman has already told us that he 
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does not expect to expend all this money 
by the 31st of March, and when the Esti- 
mate was drawn up that expectation was 
entertained. I submit that grants in aid 
are in no wise different to other grants ; 
that they are subject to the same rules 
and the same provisions and the same 
Acts of Parliament. No doubt, if you 
have grants in aid applied generally in 
aid of the Government of Uganda, or of 
Major Macdonald, you may expend what 
you please and retain the balance; but 
when you have, as in this case, a grant 
in aid limited to a certain purpose, to 
that purpose and that purpose alone can 
it be applied. We are told distinctly by 
the right hon. Gentleman that the pur- 
pose of it is this Juba expedition. Every 
farthing that he can spend of that 
£25,000 on the Juba expedition before 
the 31st of March next will be properly 
spert ; but I challenge the contradiction 
of any financial expert in the assertion 
that every farthing that has not been ex- 
pended before that date must be surren- 
dered, and must go to the redemption of 
the National Debt. It is not in the power 
of this House to divert unexpended 
balances from one year to the service of 
another, however convenient it may be 
to a Treasury or to a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It may seem a slight point, 
but there is a very serious principle 
involved, and I have thought it right on 
this. the first opportunity I have had, to 
raise the question. 


*Mr. R. MCKENNA (Monmouth, N.): 
Mr. Lowther, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs is 
under a delusion in thinking that he has 
given a satisfactory answer to the charge 
that has been made against the Foreign 
Office, that there has been a direct 
breach of faith with the Soudanese sol- 
diers. He has quoted, in support of his 
vindication of the Foreign Office, from 
Major Lugard’s book, but, unfortunately, 
the quotation he made use of had already 
been read to the Committee by the right 
hon. Member for the Forest of Dean, in 
support of the charge. These Soudanese 
troops were engaged under certain con- 
ditions, and when they were taken over 
from the Company, no new conditions 
were made. To the ordinary mind it 
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would appear perfectly obvious that a 
soldier, re-engaged under those circun- 
stances, would himself at any rate con- 
clude that he was engaged under the ori- 
ginal conditions. 

*Mr. CURZON: That is exactly what 
the Soudanese soldiers have never sup- 
posed. The hon. Gentleman will not 
tind, and | have not seen, in a single line 
of the complaints of the Soudanese any 
allegation of a breach of faith. 

*Mr. MCKENNA: I do not say the Sou- 
danese soldiers put their complaints into 
the form of a direct charge of breach of 
faith. That would be, perhaps, a meta- 
physical conception rather beyond them. 
The right hon. Gentleman has only got 
to look up the list of grievances alleged 
by Trooper—I cannot recall the name of 
the trooper at the moment—to find that 
those grievances include seriatum, a 
breach of the exact conditions of the em- 
ployment of these troops by the British 
East Africa Company. I trust the 
right hon. Gentleman will disabuse his 
mind that he has answered this question, 
and give us a more satisfactory answer 
to a direct charge against the Foreign 
Office. Of the £35,000 we are asked to 
vote, £25,000 relates to the Juba Expe- 
dition. We do not yet know what the 
extra £10,000 is for. I assume it is in 
relief of the British East Africa revenue. 
I wish to call the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention for one moment to the great 
neglect of the Foreign Office in not de 
veloping British trade at Mombasa. 
The complaint that I have to make is a 
complaint which is also raised by the re- 
presentative of the Foreign Office in 
Zanzibar, Sir Arthur Hardinge. It ap- 
pears that there is no line of 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: That question does 
not arise on this Vote. 

*Mr. MCKENNA: Of course, as we have 
no information as to how this £10,000 
is made up, I could only assume that it 
was in relief of the British East Africa 
revenue, and that, therefore, my ques- 
tion was in order. 





*Tue CHAIRMAN: I do not think it 
could possibly be in order. 
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*Mr. McKENNA: It might be better 
if I wait until the right hon. Gentleman 
has given us an explanation as to what 
this £10,000 is wanted for. 


Sir CHARLES DILKE: I beg to 
move the reduction of the Vote by 
£1,000 in respect to Item C. 


*Mr. CURZON: Mr. Lowther, I think 
I can explain the matter to the satis- 
faction of the hon. Member. Of the 
total of £35,000, £25,000 is due to the 
causes already explained. The remain- 
ing £10,000 is the expense falling on 
the East Africa Protectorate, owing to 
the newly-organised system of transport 
which I[ have described. The East 
Africa Protectorate extends to*some dis- 
tance from the coast, and several 
hundred miles of the railroad will run 
through that Protectorate, which will 
therefore, be as much a gainer by the 
new system of transport as Uganda 
itself. As regards the point of a breach 
of faith, I confess I am totally at a loss 
to understand the remarks which have 
just fallen from the hon. Member. — I 
explained at an earlier stage of the even 
ing that the Soudanese soldiers them- 
selves could not possibly consider their 
employment in the Macdonald expedi- 
tion as a breach of faith, because in the 
terms on which they were re-engaged 
there was nothing whatever specified as 
to the area of their employment. The 
hon. Member says that the Soudanese 
are such stupid people that they could 
not be expected to understand what a 
breach of faith was. Surely, Sir, if a 
breach of faith had been committed, the 
men would have been the first to com- 
plain. It is a little fantastic that 
the persons making this charge should 
be Members of this House and not the 
men themselves. I venture to think 
that hon. Members opposite have been 
a little demoralised by questions of 
a breach of faith. I should have 
thought that their experience in another 
part of the world, in regard to 
which they brought a similar charge a 
fortnight ago, would have been suffi- 
ciently unfortunate not to have en- 
couraged them to bring it again. I do 
not think the hon. Member or anybody 
else gave any evidence in this House in 
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support of the charge of a breach of 
faith. If the right hon. Baronet who 
has put several questions to me to-night 
will give me his attention, I will en- 
deavour to reply to him. The right 
hon. Baronet jumped to the conclusion 
that Major Macdonald’s expedition was 
an expedition to turn the French out of 
a position which they might have 
acquired or are supposed to have at- 
tempted to acquire to the West of the 
Nile. But suppose that we wanted to turn 
the French out of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
is it in the least likely that we 
should have sent this expedition 
to the Ravine Station, since it 
would thus have been diverted from 
its obvious and most easy track! 
I think these facts will show that there 
is no foundation for the suspicion of 
the right hon. Baronet, which, I confess, 
never occurred to me until I entered 
this Chamber to-night, and which caine 
upon me as an absolute surprise. I re- 
member last year that when we an- 
nounced an expedition up the Nile for 
the recovery of Khartoum the right hon. 
Baronet would have it that the expedition 
was going straight to Darfur. In fact, 
he cannot get out of his head the pro- 
vinces to the west of the Nile in Central 
Africa. Subsequent events have proved 
his suspicions to be groundless, and 
on the present occasion, I can 
assure him they are without foun- 
dation. If we turn to the terms 
of the instructions to Major Mac- 
donald, it seems to me that they are 
very clear. I should have thought, as an 
hon. Member said on this side of the 
House, they would have been welcomed 
by the right hon. Baronet. It was he 
who, a few days ago, when we were dis 
cussing the Abyssinian Treaty in this 
House, blamed the Government for the 
manner in which they had left the terri- 
tory between Abyssinia and this country. 
undefined. We have heard a great deal 
about the source of the Juba. It is not 
the source of the Juba that is the ques- 
tion at issue. If the right hon. Baronet 
will refer to the protocol by which we 
fixed our boundary with Italy in 1891, 
he will see this definition— 


“The line shall follow from the sea the mid- 
channel of the river Juba up to latitude 6° 
North.” 
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Nobody in this country knows where the 
Juba cuts that parallel, and it was to 
remove those doubts, and to determine 
what are the Frontiers of our respective 
Protectorates in that part of the world, 
and to make treaties with the native 
chiefs, that this expedition was sent out. 
The hon. Member for King’s Lynn has 
spoken of the expedition as abandoned 
for the present, but our latest informa- 
tion is to the effect that Major 
Macdonald, after he has composed these 
difficulties in the Uganda Protectorate, 
hopes to resume the expedition originally 
planned. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Will there 
be any prospect of that being done in 
the present financial year? 

*Mr CURZON: As the expedition is 
not abandoned, it will, I hope, be re- 
sumed as soon as possible. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: May T ask 
the right hon. Gentleman one question 
as to the surrender of the balances? J 
attach so much importance to that ques- 
tion that my vote depends upon it. Can 
he assure me that the balances not ex- 
pended at the end of the present finan- 
cial year will be surrendered! 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: We have here 
an expedition, which we are told is to 
vo to the source of the Juba river. We 
ask what the Juba river is; we are told 
that they know that the Juba river runs 
into the sea; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man does not know where it goes before 
it goes into the sea. And yet he tells 
us that Her Majesty’s Government and 
Italy have made a treaty in which this 
Juba river defines the line of frontier 
between two spheres of influence, and 
now they want to go about in a 
vague and indefinite way with this 
expedition to find out where on 
earth this Juba river is. You will be 
surprised to hear that sometimes we are 
almost fighting with foreign countries 
about questions of miserable titles, 
and yet we see what these titles are 
worth. We have not the remotest notion 
who are the people who live there. The 
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only successful persons connected with 
this expedition appear to have been the 
Soudanese. They inquired what sort of 
a country it was. They were told it was 
a waterless desert, and into this water- 
less desert they had to go to find the 
source of the river. The intelligent Sou- 
danese absolutely declined to go one inch. 
I would have done the same thing myself. 
I want to know how much this expedi- 
tion has cost already. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for the Forest of 
Dean has said that £80,000 has been 
spent upon it. Is that the case, or is it 
not, that £80,000 has been spent upon 
it? Only the right hon. Gentleman 
won't find it in the Estimates. 


*Mr. CURZON: £25,000. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Is this all that 
has been spent upon the expedition! 
Has any money been taken from the 
Uganda Vote? 


*Mr. CURZON: No. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then I under- 
stand quite clearly that this £25,000 is 
the only sum that has been spent! 


*Mr. CURZON : In the current year. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: It must be in 
the current year. The expedition was 
only organised last summer. 


*Mr CURZON: I mean, of course, in 
the course of the financial year that 
expires on 31st March. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: You ask for 
£10,000 in making a road, but that 
has not been spent. 


*Mr. CURZON: I do not understand all 
this confusion. The whole of this money 
for which we ask, is expected to be spent 
in the financial year that expires at the 
end of this month. It is in the nature 
of an Estimate. The expectation is that 
the money will be spent before the end 
of this month. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: We are now on 
the 3rd March, and the Ides of March 
will soon be passed. We will then get 
to the end of March, and that is the end 
of the financial year. Do I understand 
that the money has not been spent as 
yet, but that it is taken because it is 


Mr. Labouchere. 
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fairly believed that it will be spent in 
the subsequent three weeks of the finan- 
ciai year, or whether it is that the money 
is asked for in order to be spent next 
year! 


*Mr. CURZON: The former is the 


expectation. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: If I were a bet- 
ting man, I should bet that the money 
will not be spent in that time. Surely the 
Foreign Office has taken a full Vote, 
believing that the greater portion of the 
money will be required next year. But, 
of course, we must accept the views of 
the right hon. Gentleman. I am sure 
he believes in them himself. We must 
accept his statement that it is a bond 
fide sum, expected to be spent in the pre- 
sent year, because it is absolutely neces- 
sary that it should be spent at once. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that it 
has not been already spent ; it is in case 
they may want it during the last three 
weeks of the financial year. It is a re- 
markable mode of finance. Then the 
whole question, as I understand it, raised 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
King’s Lynn collapses and falls to the 
ground, because it is not a case in point. 
As I understand it, the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn has not got a case, for the 
money will be spent this year. Really 
it is most confusing. I shall vote, I need 
hardly say, for the Amendment of my 
right hon. Friend. It seems to me that 
money has been cruelly and wastefully 
spent in Africa, but I do not think there 
is an instance of money being so abso- 
lutely fooled and pottered away in use- 
less objects as this £25,000. We are 
met with the monstrous statement by the 
right hon. Gentleman that, after organis- 
ing an expedition like this, they are 
going to re-organise it next year. What 
troops are going! I should like to know 
that. The Swahilis are not going. The 
Soudanese are not going, because they 
will not go. Who on earth is he going to 
take with him! Surely, after the money 
has been fooled away, we ought to have 
a most specific explanation as to what the 
objects of the expedition will be, what it 
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is intended for, who are the troops who 
will go with Major Macdonald, and all 
and everything connected with it before 
we agree to the expedition being launched 
again next year. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I have not 
yet received an answer to my question 
whether the balance unexpended at the 
end of the present financial year will be 
surrendered. 

*Mr. CURZON: No,it will not be sur- 
rendered; but if the hon. Gentleman 
desires further information I must refer 
him to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 81; 
Noes 191. 


Original Question again proposed— 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): A_ point 
which I want to bring before the 
Committee is one of considerable 

There are two considerations 


commend to the 


interest. 
Committee 
the Vote for losses sustained by the 
French missionaries during the conflict 
in Uganda in 1892. One is that the 


which 


Roman Catholic missionaries are, taking 
them the world through, known to 
the Members of this House who are ex- 
perienced travellers, as many of them are, 
or great readers of books of travel, oi 
attenders at geographical societies, as a 
body who have shown great devotion ta 
the cause of humanity. Their services 
to the world at large, entirely outside 
their own communion, have been great. 
Those who are acquainted with their 
lives know that some of them go out 
into the far-away places of the world, 
being sometimes for forty years entirely 
away from civilisation, dwelling enurely 
by themselves without any ties of family 
which exist in the case of other exiles 
from their homes, and devoting their 
lives to the service of the world around 
them. There is another consideration, 
Which at first sight would tend to com- 
mend this Vote to the House of Com- 
mons—or, at all events, to a great majo- 
rity of the House—which is, that it 
would at first appear as tending to pro- 
mote good feeling between nations, and, 
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therefore, serve the cause of peace. I 
feel one has to go very carefully into this 
matter, and consider what the merits of 
the case are before one can remove from 
one’s mind the very natural prejudice in 
favour of such a Vote. But this matter 
is not a new one in any way; it was weil 
known to us in this House in the past. 
We discussed hypothetically the subject 
of such claims as that covered in 
this item in 1894 and 1895. No fur- 
ther information has been laid before 
the House—not because the Government 
do not possess further information— 
Sir, the Government have that informa- 
tion ; it is in the possession of the Foreign 
Office. I believe that two reports were 
called for by the Government, and Major 
Macdonald was sent to Uganda for the 
purpose of reporting on Captain Lugard’s 
Report. Major Macdonald made a Report 
to the Government, which the Govern- 
ment have, and which, although it has 
not been published here, has appeared in 
Germany. When Major Macdonald was 
sent out by the Foreign Office to report 
on Captain Lugard’s Report, he was ac- 
companied by a German newspaper cor- 
respondent, who, of course, sent the whole 
of the Report to Germany, where it was 
printed in the columns of the Berliner 
Tageblatt. But it has never appeared 
here, and no Government has ever ven- 
tured to lay it before the House. Sir, 
before we can upset Captain Lugard’s 
Report, and reverse the opinion expressed 
upon its merits by successive Foreign Sec- 
retaries, we must insist upon having 
the Report of Major Macdonald which 
was meant to supersede Captain Lugard’s 
Report. The mission has put us to an 
expenditure of £10,000, and it is im- 
possible we can meet these claims on Cap- 
tain Lugard’s Report unless we have the 
Report of this further mission. Now, 
Sir, it is, I believe, admitted by all those 
who are acquainted with the two Reports, 
and by all who know the history of this 
question, that there has been a great 
deal of laxity—to say the least of it— 
in the course taken by the French Govern- 
ment in presenting these claims to Her 
Majesty’s Government. I have no doubt 
that the original claims, as signed in 
Paris, were prepared on the authority 
of the missionaries themselves, and, Sir, 
I will ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. if he will give us 
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any information on the subject. Will he 
tell us whether one of these claims was 
for the destruction of a mission station 
at Chagwe, which never existed! Sir, 
our case at the time when we opposed 
payment to the Company, upon the very 
ground that some such claim as this 
might be made, involved another state- 
ment. Captain Lugard reported to the 
Company— and it is printed in “ Africa, 
2nd, 1893 ”—that “the large amount of 
ivory captured by us will largely in- 
demnify the Company’s expenses.” In 
reference to these facts, we tried to in- 
duce the House to take the view that, 


Supply. 
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if any claim were to arise, it was the 
Company and not the Government that 
should pay the account. The hon. 
Baronet, the Member 
Division of Northumberland, who was 
then Under Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, thought that, for the sake 
of peace and of our good relations with 
France, and in connection with a general 
settlement with France, some compensa- 
tion might possibly be paid by the 
Government. 
words were— 


The right hon. Baronet’s 


“Without admitting any liability on the 
merits, the Government might be willing to 
pay something as part of a general settle- 
ment.” 


The right hon. Baronet was repeatedly 
asked questions in regard to this matter, 
and always used the same expression 
that, “ without admitting any liability on 
the merits,” this matter might be dealt 
with “as part of a general settlement ” 
of what he called “ outstanding questions 
with France,” which were being discussed 
at Paris. Our case is that the words 
“subsequent investigation” were used in 
this House at that time. Sir, there has 
been subsequent investigation. A Report 
has been made on the subject, and that 
Report has appeared in a foreign news- 
paper, but has never been presented to 
this House. We have not, therefore, 
before us the results of that subsequent 
investigation. With regard to the pro- 
mise of the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs on June 13th, 1895, that 
this matter was to be dealt with as part 


Sir Charles Dilke. 
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of a general settlement, we have had 
no general settlement of “ outstanding 
questions” with France. There are great 
outstanding questions with France. 
There is the question of Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
and there is the question of the Niger. 
But there are other outstanding ques- 
tions, and questions that ought to 
be outstanding, which concern claims 
that ought to be made by us on France. 
The House is familiar with the action of 
the French in Madagascar. When the 
French entered the capital of Madagas- 
car, their military occupied by force the 
property of the Protestant Missions, 
turned the people out, and put French 


' . . . . - 
| soldiers in, and interfered with the Pro- 


testant missionaries. There is also the 
case of Waima, where, on January 5th, 
1894, Captain Lendy, Inspector-General 
of Police at Sierra Leone, Lieutenant 
Liston, of the West India Regiment, Lieu- 
tenant Wroughton, West India Regi- 
ment, one sergeant-major, and six others 
were killed, and another sergeant-major 
and 17 men wounded by the new French 
repeating rifle in the hands of a French 
force, on territory which was said to be 
in dispute, but which has now been 
proved, without any dispute, to be British 
territory. And, so far as I know, no 
apology has ever been asked from or 
made by the French, and no compensa- 
tion ever given to the widows and chu- 
dren of the men killed. If, for the sake 
of peace, or as part of a general settle- 
ment with France, we are to go beyond 
any report to this House, and without 
any further reports or any evidence of the 
subsequent investigations having taken 
place, we ought, at the same time, to 
make a demand for compensation. I 
have some reason to think that it is 
possible that some of this money has been 
paid already. If that is so, the House 
has been robbed and defeated of its right 
to properly and freely discuss this ques- 
tion. But whether that is so or not, 
whether it is the case that some of this 
money has been paid, at all events it 
has been promised, and promised with- 
out any evidence being placed before the 
House, such as that which, it seems 
to me, is imperatively necessary. Sir, I 
move 





“That Item E (Compensation Claims) be 
omitted from the proposed Vote.” 
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*Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Belfast, 


S.): I beg to second the Amendinent. I 
think this is one of the most extraor- 
dinary proposals ever submitted to the 
House of Commons. In “ Africa, No. 4, 
1892,” we find that, on August 13th, 
1891, Captain Lugard reports, with 
regard to the heir of Mwanga, at the 
French Mission— 


“Tf his ideas are narrowed into the wishes 
and aims of Jesuit teachers, it is probable 
he may be no better than Mwanga, and pro- 
bably a fanatical Catholic to boot, whose party 
feeling would give great trouble in the future.” 


Sir, I do not wish to attack the 
British Roman Catholics, but I wish 
to read an extract, which will show that 
the rebellion was due to the instigation 
of the French Roman Catholic priests. 
With regard to their action in 1892, there 
is a report dated Zanzibar, July 14th, 
1892, in which the following passage 


occurs— 


“It was with the Catholics that all the dis- 
turbances originated, and that King Mwanga 
was disposed to be friendly towards the 
English, but that the French bishop incited 
him and the whole of the Catholic party 
against them. The greatest hospi. 
tality and kindness were shown to the French 
priests, who were protected by the English at 
Kampalla.”’ 


Captain Lugard wrote to Mr. Berkeley, 
from Kampalla, the 11th 


1892— 


February, 


“On the 12th January, the French bishop, 
who had gone to meet a party of newly-arrived 
priests, reached Mengo. There had been 
hitherto every prospect of continued peace, 
but now difficulties and quarrels began to 
spring up daily between the two parties, and 
as far as I could judge, the trouble in every 
instance arose from aggressions on the part 
of the Catholics.” 


Again— 
“The Bishop had used all his influence to 
prevent the King’s return. He had promised 


me he would do all in his power to bring him 


back.” 
And then again— 


_‘ The French priests have been joined by the 
King of Koki, with 700 more guns.” 
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On July 27th, 1892, Mr. Portal wrote, as 
follows, to the Marquess of Salisbury— 


“Tt is reported that the French Bishop is 
urging the Roman Catholics to go on with the 
war, but the position of the Protestants in 
Uganda is now absolutely secure.” 


Sir, it an extraordinary thing that the 
British House of Commons should be 
asked to compensate parties, whoever 
they may be, for damage alleged to have 
been sustained by them, when _ the 
damage sustained was in consequence of 
their action in fomenting a disturbance 
and creating war. And, Sir, it is re- 
ported by Captain Lugard, in his most 
interesting book on the “Rise of our 
East African Empire,” Vol. IL, page 66, 
that— 


“ French-made arms had been imported into 
the country. . . These (in Uganda) must 
have been brought by the Fathers. . . . The 
Roman Catholics had been taught to desire 
French supremacy.” 


Every consideration was apparently 
shown to them by Captain Lugard, even 
to this extent— 


“T gave them the little drop of whisky we 
had” (p. 356). 

“By the priests’ account all the nine 
Fathers in Uganda were murdered, and I 
had myself cut the rings from their fingers” 
(p. 372). 


There was no doubt the reverend gentle- 
men were protected by Captain Lugard, 
and whenever there was any possibility 
they were carefully guarded; but Cap- 
tain Lugard goes on to tell, in page 374, 
about the importation of armaments— 


“Hidden in the loads of cloth were 50 
Chassepot rifles on the way to Uganda, 
smuggled by the French Fathers.” 


Then Captain Lugard shows thet, while 
expressing “earnest wishes for peace,” 
they were discussing our “defeat and an- 
nihilation.” And, Sir, I trust the Go- 
vernment, in their desire to conciliate the 
French Jesuits, and to do a courteous 
thing to the great French nation, will 
not sacrifice all fair principles by giving 
compensation for injuries they never in- 
flicted. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Forest of Dean has 
spoken about Madagascar. I should also 
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like to ask the Committee to give their 
consideration to the manner in which 
British trade has been abandoned there. 
We have heard of the losses supposed to 
have been sustained by French priests in 
Uganda, but what are we to say with re- 
gard to this communication in the Blue 
Book on Madagascar, which was recently 
published /— 


“Mr. Edmonds, of the London Missionary 
Society, returned not long ago to his mission- 
house at Iriafahy, with his family, intending 
to continue his work, which had been inter- 
rupted owing to the rebellion. He was com- 
pelled to return to the capital, as the mili- 
tary commander is stated to have forbidden 
the people at Iriafahy to sell him anything, or 
to visit him, even after the death of one of his 
children, which occurred a few days after his 
arrival. Mr. Kingzert and Miss Pearse were 
at Ankerima Diniga on the 11th January, 
when the Governor, knowing that Miss Pearse 
had some knowledge of medicine, came to 
the house in which she was lodging, and 
brought one of his children, who was sick, 
to ask her advice. The officer in charge 
of the post heard of this, and at once 
held a meeting, stating that, if any Mala- 
gasy visited the English when staying there, 
they would be fined. Mr. Kingzest went to 
the office to explain the nature of the visit, 
but he would not listen, and told him that 
were it not for the fact that he had a lady 
with him. he would be ordered out of the 
town at once.” 


I am not often in accord with the right 
.hon. Baronet the Member for the Forest 
of Dean, but if we are to have such «4 
Motion as this brought before the House 
I think we ought to have the fullest 
information concerning the imaginary or 
real grounds on which compensation is 
asked ; and I am almost inclined to ap- 
peal to the right hon. Gentleman who 
so ably represents the Foreign Office in 
this House, and to whom it is always a 
pleasure to listen, to withdraw this Vote 
from the further consideration of the 
Committee. 


*Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): I hope 


the right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary for War may not be influ- 
enced by the arguments addressed to 


him, or the strong remarks made by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Forest of Dean. We all recognise the 
thorough honesty of conviction which 
distinguishes the Member for Belfast 
when he speaks in this House, but I think 
Mr. W. Johnston. 
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he cannot expect us to look upon him as 
an impartial witness when a French or 
Irish priest is concerned. I take it, Sir, 
that Her Majestys Government, after 
receiving Major Macdonald’s Report, 
have come to the conclusion that this 
sum of money is justly due _ to 
these missionary priests, and I trust 
that because it is due to the mis 
sionary priests the Committee will not 
follow the advice of the Member for the 
Forest of Dean and refuse this com- 
pensation. I think it would be a most 
ungracious thing if we did, just simply 
because they are missionary priests of 
other nationalities. I venture to say that, 
if a claim like this came before the 
French nation for similar injury in any 
part of the world, the French Chamber 
would deal with it as I hope this Com- 
mittee will deal with this claim. 


*Mr. CURZON: In responding to what 
the hon. Gentleman has just said, 
I do not think I must allow myself to 
be influenced in one direction or the 
other by the question of religious feel- 
ing. I must discuss the matter simply 
on its merits. The whole case of the 
right hon. Baronet is invalidated by facts 
of which he is unaware. The payment of 
this sum of £10,000 to the French mis- 
sionaries in Uganda is an obligation of 
good faith—a moral obligation which we 
have inherited from the late Government. 
They were prepared to concede this claim 
\juite independently of any settlement re- 
lating to other matters, and when they 
left office they had agreed to do so. Any 
subsequent Government must be boun! 
by their admissions and actions in this 
matter. The facts are well known. The 
original conflict took place in 1892 
between sections of the population in 
tant sections of the population in 
Uganda. In this conflict losses were 
inflicted upon the French Roman Catho- 
lic priests. They said that they were 
caused by the action of the officers of 
the British East Africa Company. nr 
the other hand, Captain Lugard denied 
in toto the responsibility of the Com- 
pany and disputed the losses. The 
French Government, however, at once 
put in a claim for compensation, asking 
for £40,000. As far back as November, 
1892—that is to say, towards the close 
of the same year—Lord Rosebery 
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wrote to Lord Dufferin a dispatch, in 
which he made this admission— 


“Tf, after full investigation, a state of facts 
is revealed which gives rise, according to a 
just interpretation of the law of nations, to a 
liability on the part of the British Govern- 
ment to make compensation for material 
losses sustained by French subjects during 
the recent conflict in Uganda the British 
Government ”— 


not the Company— 


“the British Government would not be back- 
ward in discharging its obligations in that 
respect.” 


Now, Sir, it will be seen from this dis- 
patch that that was a contingent promise 
on the part of the late Government ic 
compensate on certain conditions. Lhen 
caine the episode to which the right hon. 
Baronet alluded. Major Macdonald, who 
had been engaged in making surveys 
for the Uganda Railway on the spot, 
was instructed by the Governmeat 
to report upon the causes of the war, and 
upon the conduct of the officials of the 
British East Africa Company. His 
Report was not received until the middle 
of 1893. Astheright hon. Baronet says, 
that Report has not been laid on the 
Table, but it is because there would be 
no advantage in doing so. He reported 
that both parties had been responsible 
for the conflict, but he said noching 
about losses or damages. I now come 
to the crucial stage, to which I in- 
vite the attention of the Committee. It 
was after the receipt and due examina- 
tion of Major Macdonald’s Report that 
Lord Rosebery in March, 1894, repre- 
sented to the French Government that 
there had been a 
dence, that the 
of this conflict 
very long 


conflict of  evi- 

further elucidation 
would necessitate a 
delay, and that as his 
Government were desirous of showing 
their friendship to France and of remov- 
ing any cause of complaint, they them- 
selves proposed an immediate and direct 
solution—namely, that, while not admit- 
ting any legal responsibility, they were 
ready, as an act of international comity, 
to indemnify the French Roman Catholic 
missionaries for loss of property. And, 
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Sir, on April 12th, 1894, the hon. Baro- 
net opposite (Sir Edward Grey), in an- 
swering a question in this House, used 
these words— 


“The question of compensation has not yet 
been settled, but the Government desire that 
the claim shall be dealt with in a generous 
spirit, and it is in that spirit that it is being 
discussed with the French Government. 


Now, Sir, that decision of the late Go- 
vernment was the governing decision and 
turning-point of the whole of this case. 
Lord Rosebery denied any legal respon- 
sibility in this matter, but he admitted 
the moral obligation. I submit, Sir, 
that, after the interpretation of that 
obligation by the hon. Baronet, it is 
not possible for any Government to dis 
regard the continuity of policy or the 
continuity of moral obligation. &ven 
then the matter was not settled. 
The principle of compensation had been 
admitted by Lord Rosebery, and defended 
in this House by the hon. Baronet ; but 
an interval of haggling tock place, in 
which each party did its best to make 
the best bargain for its own client. Then, 
it was in August, 1894, that the negotia- 
tions, to which the right lon. Baronet 
alluded, began in Paris, and which it 
was hoped would result in a settlement 
of all the questions between France and 
ourselves in Eastern and Western Africa. 
Well, Sir, the question of compensation 
to the missionaries in Uganda not having 
been settled, a sum not having been defi- 
nitely fixed, it was naturally included 
among the points to be arranged, and 
at the outset of the negotiations Lord 
Kimberley stated that he was prepared 
to give £10,000 compensation. As is 
now known the negotiations broke down ; 
at any rate, nothing came of them. 


*Mr. JOHNSON: May I ask who sug- 
vested the sum of £10,000! 


*Mr. CURZON: The sum of £10,000 
was, I believe, suggested by the French 
Ambassador in conversation with Lord 
Kimberley, and Ithink the first time it 
was mentioned as a definite uffer on the 
part of the Government, was at the com- 
mencement of the negotiations in Paris. 
When the negotiations broke down in 
Paris for the settlement of the wider 
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issue, it is quite clear that matters 
reverted to their original position, and 
that that was so is also clear from 
the Debate to which the right hon. 
Baronet alluded, which took place in 
this House in June, 1895. In the course 
of that Debate, a speech was made by 
the hon. Baronet opposite, I do not 
know whether the report of it is accu- 
rate or not, but one sentence is, I think, 
absolutely clear, and that is the sen- 
tence in which the hon. Baronet said: 


“The Government made an offer to the 
French Government simply as an act of good- 
will and in deference to the views which had 
been put forward by them.” 


That is a statement absolutely unmis- 
takable, in complete conformity with the 
assurances that had been given before, 
both by Lord Rosebery and by Lord 
Kimberley, and bears, I think, only the 
interpretation which I have put upon it. 
Such was the state of affairs when the 
present Government came into office. We 
found not merely had a moral obligation 
been admitted by our predecessors, but 
that the actual sum to be given in dis- 
charge of that moral obligation had been 
assessed and fixed by them, and we held 
that we were bound thereby. Now the 
right hon. Gentleman comes forward and 
says, What is the quid pro quo we have 
got for this? Sir, is not that a shabby 
view to take of such a transaction? We 
admit a moral obligation, but when we 
come to discharge it we are to make the 
most out of it that we possibly can! It 
has been said, why should you make 
this concession to the French Government 
or the French nation. Sir, it is not a 
concession to the French 
or the French nation. 


Government 
If it had been, 
I could quite understand that we might 
try to get something out of them in 
return, but it is nothing of the kind. t 
is a concession to French missionaries, 
who are subjects of our own, living under 
our Protectorate, and whose opinions we 
are specially bound to consider. 


*Mr. JOHNSTON: They are always 
stirring up rebellion against the British 
Government. 


Mr. 


Curzon. 
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*Mr. CURZON: I hope that that is 
not the case. It would not be likely that 
Lord Kimberley would have agreed to 
pay this compensation if that had been 
the case. 


*Mr. JOHNSTON: I was referring 
solely to the French priests, who, from 
what is stated in the Blue Book, were 
certainly the real aggressors. 


*Mr. CURZON : I quite understand the 
hon. Gentleman’s argument, but I will 
not pursue it. I hope I have shown that 
this was not really a matter that we 
could look at from the sordid point of 
view of extracting something in return. 
We have paid the money because the 
late Government undertook to pay it, in- 
dependent of any settlement of other 
questions, and because we accepted that 
view, and believed that it was desirable 
to remove a long standing sore from 
people under our Protectorate. 


Sir EDWARD GREY: There are one 
or two remarks I should like to make 
upon the right hon. Gentleman’s speech, 
though, in principle, I do not propose to 
differ from this Vote, and on the substan- 
tial points he has made I am certainly in 
agreement as to the accuracy of the his- 
tory he has given of the question. First 
of all I would say that, alluding to Major 
Macdonald’s Report, the right hon. Baro- 
net gave the impression that it had no 
bearing upon this question of the claims 
made by the French Government on 
behalf of the French 
have not a copy here of that Report, 
but, according to my recollection of it, 
though it may have not dealt directly 
with that claim, its finding as to facts 
in which the right hon. Gentleman said 
the blame was distributed all round, did 
have a considerable bearing upon the 
way in which we were to meet the claim 
put forward by the French Government. 
[Mr. Curzon: “Hear, hear!”| That is 
certainly my recollection of the Report. 
Still, speaking from recollection of that 


missionaries. I 
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rate, am_ cer- 
that Report 
as conclusive as regards the ques- 
tion of liability, but I admit it did 
raise questions of doubt. My own opinion 
was, as I think I stated the last time I 
spoke in the House upon this subject, 
that the matter really reduced itself to 
a fine point—whether, when the disturb- 
ances were taking place, Captain Lugard 
could or could not have put a guard 
over the property of the French mis- 
sionaries and prevented it from destruc- 
tion. The position of Captain Lugard 
at the time was, I think, a critical posi- 
tion. My view, certainly, was that, prob- 
ably Captain Lugard had all he could 
do to maintain his own position, and that 
to raise the point, whether, when he was 
so hard pressed, he could or could not 
have placed a guard over the property 
of the French Mission at the time of 
the crisis, and in the very middle of the 
crisis, Was raising a very fine point. But 
that point was left open to doubt by 
Major Macdonald’s Report, and being laid 
open to doubt, it is quite true, as the 
right opposite has 
said, that the late Government did pro- 
mise the French Government, in prin- 
ciple, that they would concede the claim. 


Report, 
tainly unable to accept 


any 


hon. Gentleman 


Then the question arose as to the amount, 
and, as the right hon. Gentleman said, 
there was some difference of opinion. 
The actual sum claimed, seemed to us 
to be greatly in excess of the damage 
which had been proved to be done, and 
we were not prepared to concede the full 
claim. It was conceded in principle, I 
admit, and the Government following us 
were, no doubt, bound to concede it in 
principle, but the question arose as to 
My 
recollection is that the actual amount of 
£10,000 not until the 
veneral negotiations were opened, and 
that, if those general negotiations were 
admitted, the claim on behalf of the 
French Mission Station was to be al- 
lowed at the amount of £10,000. Now 
I think it is really taking too fine a 


what the actual amount was to be. 


was conceded 


point to raise the question whether this 
amount is the exact amount which should 
be given or not. 


I quite admit that tne 
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claim was conceded in principle, and, 
when £10,000 is the sum actually named 
as part of the general negotiations, it is 
taking too fine a point to raise the ques 
tion whether £10,000 is not £2,000 in 
excess of what the claim should be al- 
lowed at. But, sir, at the time when we 
named the sum of £10,000, and I think, 
also, at the time when we conceded this 
claim in principle, we did really hope 
that there was some clearing on general 
questions, including other difficulties in 
Africa. But though I regard this as I 
think anybody ought to regard it, as 
something which is really in the nature 
of (to use a term we have seen rather 
frequently of late) a “graceful conces- 
sion,” we did feel, and I feel still, that, 
when graceful concessions are made, they 
ought to be something more than grace- 
ful, they ought also to be mutual. I re- 
gret very much that, after we had gone so 
far as to yield this point as the first 
point—not the most important, but the 
first point—in general negotiations, those 
general negotiations should not have led 
to any further result. But now at the 
time we have arrived at, when there are 
inany more important questions in dis- 
pute, and, admitting to the full that the 
late Government pledged themselves in 
principle, and, admitting also that I 


Supply. 


should not raise any point as to the 
actual amount, and, admitting also that 
we on this Bench may be pledged to 
support this Vote, I would appeal to hon. 
Members who may not regard themselves 
as so pledged, and ask them whether it is 
not rather too important that this is 
entirely different from anything we have 
been discussing here to-night. It is not 
a question connected with the internal 
administration of Uganda, but it is a 
question between the British and the 
It is true that it 
is a claim on behalf of the French mis- 
sionaries, and that the money would have 
gone to them, but the money was pressed 
for by the French Government. It was 
taken up by them as a question in which 
they were extremely interested. Now, 
Sir, considering the condition of other 
controversies, I think we ought to take a 
large view of such a point as this. I 
am. anxious that, on some other 


French Governments. 


most 
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things, the British Government should 
show that there are points about which 
they cannot give way, but I am also 
anxious that we should show, and that 
the whole Committee should show, that, 
whatever firmness we wish to be dis- 
played on other things, that firmness 
does not arise from any want of neigh- 
bourly feeling towards France. I think, 
after all that has passed, it would be 
churlish to refuse this Vote, even on 
the part of hon. Members who may re- 
gard themselves as being perfectly free 
with regard to it, and not in any way 
compromised by anything that was 
done by the previous Government. This 
Vote does give us an opportunity of show- 
ing a neighbourly feeling in response to 
the keenly exprassed interest of the French 
Government in the matter, and I think 
that, at any rate, we ought not to grudge 
the concession. 


Mr. McKENNA: After what has been 


said by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and by the _ hon. 


Baronet opposite, I have no doubt my 
right hon. Friend will not press his 
Motion to a Division, but I should like, 
before we part with the Vote, to refer 
to one or two points. The hon. Baronet 
opposite, said that there was an admitted 
liability on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government in this matter. I would like 
to point out that any such unqualified 
admission of liability constitutes a grave 
Colonel 
Lugard. The original form in which this 


charge of misconduct against 
matter was brought forward makes it im- 
possible to admit our liability, except we 
admit very 
of Colonel Lugard. 


grave misconduct on the part 
M. Waddington, 
writing to Lord Salisbury, uses these 
words— 


“T cannot conceal from your Lordship that 
the very gravest accusations are made in this 
matter by Captain Lugard.” 


That is very serious language to use of 
a man in whom I feel sure every member 
of this Committee places the highest con- 
fidence. The hon. Baronet opposite ex- 
pressed the hope that we should not take a 
Sir Edward Grey. 
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sordid view of this question. We shall all 
be agreed about that, and I do not think 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
the Forest of Dean urged any sordid 
view. What we desire is that the Govern- 
ment should take purely and simply a 
mutual view of what are the relations 
between the French Government and our 
own, and regard this matter as con- 
nected with the general settlement of all 
outtanding claims between the two sides, 
The right hon. Gentleman has not replied 
to the question raised by my right hon. 
Friend as to the action of the French 
in attacking the soldiers of our West 
Indian Regiment at Waima. The right 
hon. Gentleman knows that we had then 


“as orave acase against the French Govern- 


ment as it is possible to conceive, but 
no attention whatever seems to have 
been paid to our claims. I will trouble 
the House with only one other observa- 
tion, and that is about the neglect to 
supply the House with Major Macdonald’s 
Report. That 
required by Lord Rosebery as a condi- 
tion precedent to any settlement of the 
I have able to dis- 
connection with this matter 
to that Report, 
appears that the 


Report was originally 


question. been 


cover in 
only reference 
and from that it 
Report was in the of the 
Foreign Office in the year 1893. It was 
a Report sent by Major Macdonald and a 
European gentleman, who, it appears, 
was a German newspaper correspondent. 
This latter gentleman sent the whole 
Report to his paper, and it has actually 
appeared in a Berlin newspaper. Yet the 
Report has never been laid before the 
House, and this Committee is left entirely 
without the materials on which to form 
an accurate judgment. I submit that, 
under these circumstances, the right hon. 
Gentleman should give some explanation 
as to the reasons which have induced the 
Foreign Office to withhold the publica- 
tion of this Report. 

Sir J. KENNAWAY (Devon, Honiton) : 
I trust that the right hon. Gentleman 
does not propose to press this Amend- 


one 


hands 


ment to a Division, because, after the 
statements of the right hon. Gentlemaz 
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the Under Secretary of State and the 
hon. Baronet opvosite, I think it is clear 
that we are morally bound to pay this 
sum. I only rise to express the hope 
that, in regard to claims made by the 
undoubtedly loyal Protestant mission- 
aries, the same treatment may be ex- 
tended to them, and that perfect equality 
may be shown in dealing with Protestant 
and Roman Catholic missionaries. 


*Sir C. DILKE: I feel, Sir, that I have 
no alternative but to withdraw the 
Amendment, after the statements that 
have been made on this, as well as on 
the other, side of the House. But I can- 
not help saying that I still have the 
strongest feeling of dissatisfaction at the 
non-publication of Major Macdonald’s 
Report. With regard to the case I re- 
ferred to of the attack on the West Indian 
Regiment at Waima, I understand I 
should not be in order in raising it 
formally on this Vote; I will take 
another opportunity of bringing the 
matter before the House. 


Motion by leave withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 
3. £1,533, Treasury Chest Fund. 
Motion made and Question proposed— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £1,533 be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1898, to make good the net loss on transactions 
connected with the raising of money for the 
various Treasury Chests abroad in the year 
1896-97.” ; 


Dr. G. B. CLARK (Caithness) : On this 
Vote, I would like to ask why the loss 
in connection with the raising of funds 
at Ceylon, Mauritius, and Nova Scotia 
should be borne by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment instead of by the Indian Parlia- 
ment; why is this put in a Supple- 
mentary Estimate at all; and why is 
the amount so much less than it was last 
year ? 
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*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY ro THe 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Pres- 
ton): This is always brought in as 
an original Estimate at the end of the 
year. With regard to the particular 
losses in connection with the raising of 
funds at Ceylon, Mauritius, and Nova 
Scotia, the hon. Member must know that 
certain troops have to be kept in those 
Colonies, and that provision for other 
Imperial services has to be made there. 


Dr. CLARK: How is it that there is 
such a great reduction this year? 


*Mr. HANBURY: That is simply due 
to the fact that the loss has not been 
so great this year as it was before. 


Mr. CALDWELL: Of course, we all 
know that that is so. It is prepos- 
terous for the right hon. Gentleman 
to tell us what is self-evident. But 
the point is that the sum asked this year 
is £1,533, against £16,304 in the pre- 
vious year; and what we want to know 
is why there is such a considerable 
reduction this year. 


*Mr. HANBURY: I have really given 
the only explanation possible. The loss 
on transactions connected with the Trea- 
sury Chest is less this year than it was 
before, owing to the fact that the calcu- 
lation in regard to the exchange rates 
of the rupee and the dollar was nearer 
the mark this year than it was in the 
preceding year. 

Mr. CALDWELL: Then, are we to 
understand that the whole thing is due 
to the depreciation of the rupee or the 
appreciation of the dollar! 


*Mr. HANBURY: Perhaps I may ex- 
plain it in this way. This Vote deals 
with the loss during the year 1896-97. 
In February of each year, what is called 
a fixed rate between sterling and the 
rupee is agreed upon between the Indian 
and the Imperial Governments. Insome 
years the rate agreed upon is either above 
or below the actual rate. The rate is fixed 


for the whole year. If the rupee rises 
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in exchange it is possible we should 
lose ; if it falls the Treasury Chest gains. 


Vote agreed to. 
Cuass VI. 


4. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £46,424, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 
1898, to make good (1) the sum by which the 
Interest accrued in the year ended 20th 
November, 1897, from Securities held by the 
National Debt Commissioners, on account of 
‘The Fund for the Banks of Savings,”” and 
“The Fund for Friendly Societies” was in- 
sufficient to meet the Interest which the said 
Commissioners are obliged by Statute to pay 
and Credit to Trustees of Savings Banks and 
to Friendly Societies; (2) the sum by which 
the Interest accrued in the years ended 31st 
December, 1896, and 31st December, 1897, 
from Securities held by the National Debt 
Commissioners on account of “The Post Oftice 
Savings Bank Fund,” was insufficient to meet 
the Interest which the said Commissioners are 
obliged by Statute to pay and credit to de- 
positors, and the Expenses incurred during 
those years in the execution of the Acts relating 
thereto.” 


Dr. CLARK: I think we should have 
some pledge from the First Lord of the 
Treasury and the Chancellor of the K<- 
chequer that legislation will be intro- 
duced to stop this leakage. The Friendly 
Societies and the Trustee Savings Bank 
and the Post Office Savings Bank oughi 
to be run on commercial lines, and w> 
ought not to be called upon to vote every 
year these subsidies. This has been 
going on for several years, but nothing 
has been done, although the Government 
before the last pledged themselves to dea! 
with the matter. These deficiencies are 
becoming more and more every year. In 
addition to what we have already given, 
there is £46,000 now to be found. That 
means that the value of money is becom- 
ing less and less every year, and yet we 
are going on paying a rate of interes? 
which was fixed many years ago when 
the value of money was greater. I do 
not intend to take a Division against the 
Vote, but when we come to this item in 
the Estimates, unless some assurance is 
given by the Government, I shall cer- 
tainly take a Division upon it. 

Mr. Hanhury. 
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The whole subject is one of very great 
complication. The hon. Member has told 
us that this deficiency is increasing yearly, 
but, after all, it is not a matter of the 
amount of money; it is a matter of the 
policy which the Vote involves. It seems 
to me that the time has come when the 
Government ‘should make some distinct 
statement as to their policy. The State 
holds now something like 160 or 176 
millions sterling of consols. At the pre- 
sent rate of consols, we cannot pay the 
interest, let alone the cost of carrying on 
these institutions. I think the time has 
come when it is to the public advantage 
that either a regular Vots should be 
taken to decrease the interest, or that 
we should distinctly state that some 
effort, at any rate, should be made to 
prevent this loss. I think myself it 1s 
a matter of very great importance. f 
is, no doubt, not a very popular subject 
to handle, but there is one advantage in 
having a Government with a large 
majority—that they can do that whicn 
is right, apart from any consideration 2s 
to whether it is popular or not. The 
longer this is put off the more serious the 
difficulty will become. Perhaps some- 
thing might be done by providing that de- 
positors over a certain amount, or, at any 
rate new Gepositors should not receive 
the large interest that is now given. It 
was certainly not intended that these 
savings banks should make a loss to the 
State, and that this large taxation should 
be necessary to make good that loss. I 
hope the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will be able to promise to introduce some 
legislation to deal with the matter. 


*Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will not 
promise anything in the direction indi- 
cated by the hon. Member who has just 
sat down without the fullest considera- 
tion. The largest item in this Vote is 
£23,000 for the Trustee Savings Banks. 
That stands on an entirely different foot- 
ing from the other items. It is more than 
half the whole Vote. It is a sum paid 
out of consideration for the difficulties 
in which these Trustee Savings Banks 
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stand, owing to the great competition of 
that national institution—the Post Office 
Savings Bank. As to the deficiency in 
connection with the Post Office Savings 
Banks, when one thinks for a moment 
of the vast sums which are invested in the 
Post Office Savings Bank, 130 or 140 
millions, and when we remember that 
there are many millions of depositors in 
these Savings Banks, this loss of £11,700 
I should like to ask 
whether, as a matter of fact, there has 
not been for many years past a profit? 
Whether there is or not, it is, at any 
rate, very likely there will be a profit in 
the future. The loss has probably been 
caused by reason of the buying of Con- 
I do not see why we should persist 
It tends to put up 
the price, and other securities might be 


is a mere bagatelle. 


sols. 


in buying Consols. 


bought. I only throw out this hint, but 
at any rate some saving ought to be 


the administration of this 
creat Bank. There may be many ways 
of meeting this really trivial loss of 
£11,000 a year, and I would earnestly 
to the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer not to make any change which 


possible in 


appeal 


would prejudice an institution which is 
a great 
people. 


benefit to a vast number of 


*Tne CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. E. Hicks Bgacn, Bris- 
tol, W.): I must say that I sympa- 
thise with my hon. friend sitting below 
me when he protests that there ought 
not to be a charge upon the general tax- 
payers of the country in order to pay 
higher interest to depositors in savings 
banks than their money legitimately 
earns. But, Sir, after all, we must apply 
every kind of principle with some regard 
to the actual circumstances of the case. 
Now what are the circumstances of this 
case? For many years past, up to last 
year, the accounts of the Post Office Sav- 
ings Bank have shown a considerable 
surplus income. Last year, for the first 
time, there was a deficit—a small deficit. 
This year the deficit has slightly 
increased, but what is it when compared 
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with the total amount of interest paid? 
Why, Sir, the total amount of the 
interest paid by the Post Office Savings 
Bank to depositors in the year 1896 
amounted to £2,458,000. Surely my 
hon. Friend will not think that a deficit 
£9,000 or £10,000 in 1897 js 
very important in comparison with such 


of some 
a sum. There is, of course, very con- 
siderable difficulty in dealing with this 
matter, owing to the natural desire 
which, I am sure, is entertained by every 
hon. 
We 


interest 


Member, to encourage savings banks. 
are approaching the time when the 
the National Debt will be 
reduced 23 to 24 per 
cent. That will be the proper time to 
reduce the rate of interest paid to the 
Trustee Savings Banks from 2? to 24 per 
cent., and the Post Office Savings Bank 
would then naturally follow with a similar 


on 


from per cent. 


reduction of + per cent. I confess I have 
been agreeably surprised by the small 
amount of deficit incurred in this last 
year. That has been due to several cir- 
cumstances. There has been a decrease 
in fresh deposits in savings banks as com- 
pared with the previous year of some- 
thing like two millions, a decrease pro- 
bably due in some measure to the high 


Bank rate. But though there has been 
a deficit in income, there was, on Decem- 
ber 31st, 1896, a surplus of no less than 
£11,900,000 on the capital account of 


the Post Office Savings Bank. 
Dr. CLARK: 
price of Consols? 
*THe CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER: At their price on that day. I 
can assure my hon. Friend that I am 


Is that at the present 


watching this matter very closely, and as 
soon as I think the time has arrived when 
a greater burden is being imposed on the 
taxpayers than they ought to be called 
upon to bear, I shall feel it my duty to 
take action. 


Dr. CLARK: I should like to ask 
when there was any surplus in the 
Trustee Savings Bank Account or the 
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Friendly Societies Account? Up to last 
year there were only two items in this 
Vote, headings A and B. Now we have 
headings A, B, and C. Since I have been 
in the House we have had a deficit every 
year, and I think nearly every year the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has made a 
similar statement to that just made by 
the right hon. Gentleman, and promised 
to deal with the matter, but nothing has 
In addition to the two bur- 
dens we have had for a long time in con- 


been done. 


nection with the Trustee Savings Banks 
and Friendly Societies, we are now to meet 
a third. I should like to ask when there 
was a surplus on the Trustee Savings 
Banks, and how much we have paid 
during the last ten or twelve years to 
make up this deficiency ! 


EX- 


years 


*THe CHANCELLOR or 
CHEQUER: During the last 
there deficits of varying 
amount in 16 years, and surpluses in 
6 years. I think 1891 was the last year 
in which there was a surplus. But I 


THE 
22 


have been 


would point out that in the year 1895 
the deficit was £22,891, so that the 
deficit this year shows only a_ small 
increase. 

Mr. CALDWELL: There is one 


matter which I think the Chancellor of 
He 


will no doubt be aware that in the Post 


the Exchequer should bear in mind. 


Office Accounts a very considerable sum 
—I think about £60,000 a year—is 
debited to the Post Office Savings Bank 
Department in of 
would, therefore, point out to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that obviously he 
should not look to make a separate profit 
out of the Post Office Savings Bank in a 
matter of this kind, when we know that 


respect postage. I 


the Department already furnishes a cer- 
tain proportion of the profit which is 
handed in to the Exchequer every year 
towards the general revenue of the coun- 
try. I mention this not merely beevse 
this £60,000 a year is an important sum 
in itself, but there are many other mat- 


Dr. Clark. 
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ters of expenditure in regard to which 
probably careful inquiry would show that 
rather more is debited to the Post Office 
Savings Bank Department than there 
should be, especially when we are dealing 
with a matter in which the greatest 
liberality should be shown by the State. 
I believe the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would probably find on inquiry that, after 
all, if these banks do not make a profit, 
they do not make any loss. Then, the 
right hon. Gentleman has given us the 
figures as to interest, and so on, in rela- 
tion to the Post Office Savings Bank; I 
should like to ask him whether he can 
give us the same statistics in relation to 
the Trustee Savings Banks? 
parison of the two sets of figures would 
be interesting. 


The com- 


*Tue CHANCELLOR 
CHEQUER: I am sorry 


not those figures with me. 


THE EX- 


to say I have 


OF 


*Mr. LOUGH: As the right hon. 
Gentleman has called attention to the 
deficit in connection with the Trustee 


Savings Banks, I would be obliged if he 
would give us an idea of the amount of 
surplus in connection with the Post Office 
Savings Bank, because I protest against 
the one being considered separately from 
the other. The surplus in the one case 
should be reckoned against the deficit in 
the other. 


*THeE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I do not agree with the view 
of the hon. Member. I can only tell him 
that the surplus was considerable ; I can- 
not at present give him the figures. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I think 
the answers given by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite are far from. satis- 
factory. One of the first and the best 
of these Trustee Savings Banks was that 
established in the city of Cork by a 
Mr. Tiray. If you 
deficits and deficiencies, and if you 
also find that, unfortunately, in Ireland 
things are going from bad to worse, we 


have these great 
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have a right to call upon the Treasury 
Authorities to show us that they are 
doing their best in dealing with the par- 
ticular points we are called upon to in- 
vestigate. Now, to cut a long matter 
short, this deficit amounts to the extra- 
ordinary sum of £23,497, and in order 
to bring the matter to a determination, I 
bee to move a reduction of the Vote by 
the sum of £5,000. In all these financial 
affairs we must try to do our best; we 
cannot do more. [Znterruption.| The 
hon. Members who take exception to my 
remarks, perhaps, do not care to know 
anything about these details ; but, speak- 
ow as one who knows something about 
one of the best of these Savings Banks— 
that is, the one at Cork, established by 
Mr. Tiray, whose statue is placed opposit2 
admira- 


the Bank as an_ object of 
tion—— 
Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS and 


MEANS: I must ask the hon. Gentleman 
to confine himself to the subject-matter 
of the Vote. 


Dr. TANNER: I have moved a reduc- 
tion of the Vote, and I am entitled to 
support my proposition. I say that it is 
iniquitous that this deficiency 





Tur CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER rose in his place, and claimed 
to move— 


“That the Question be now put :”— 
Question put. 


Dr. Tanner was appointed a Teller 
for the Noes, but no Member being 
willing to act as the second Teller, the 
Chairman declared that the Ayes had it. 


Question put accordingly— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £46,424, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1898, to make good (1) the sum by which the 
Interest accrued in the year ended 20th No- 
vember, 1897, from Securities held by the 
National Debt Commissioners, on account of 
‘The Fund for the Banks of Savings,’ and 
‘The Fund for Friendly Societies,’ was insuffi- 
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cient to meet the Interest which the said 
Commissioners are obliged by Statute to pay 
and credit to Trustees of Savings Banks and 
to Friendly Societies; (2) the sum by which 
the Interest accrued in the years ended 3lst 


December, 1896, and 3lst December, 1897, 
from securities held by the National 
Debt Commissioners on account of ‘The 


Post Office Savings Bank Fund,’ was insufti- 
cient to meet the Interest which the said 
Commissioners are obliged by Statute to pay 
and credit to Depositors, and the expenses in- 
curred during those years in the execution 
of the Acts relating thereto.” 


Resolution to be reported. 
Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£2,810, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March, 1898, for Expenditure in connec- 
tion with certain Public Works, and for im- 
proved Communications, and other purposes, 
within the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
including a Grant in Aid :”— 


Mr. CALDWELL: This Vote raises two 
questions of considerable importance: 
first, with regard to the provision of 
steamers on the west coast of Scotland ; 
and, secondly, with regard to a sum 
expended in connection with a road from 
Stornoway to Carloway, in the Island of 
Lewis. So far as the Vote is concerned, 
there is a principle involved here—that 
the money we are voting is not to go 
to the Imperial Treasury, but it is to 
be handed over to a Scottish Board. 
There is an unexpended balance cf 
£1,485, which, instead of going back 
to Imperial funds, is to be re-voted to 
the Congested Districts (Scotland) 
Board. The original sum of £15,000 was 
voted for the construction of this road 
as suitable, not merely as a road, but 
for the purposes of a tram. I should 
like to ask how much money has been 
expended on this Vote—— 


It being midnight, the Cuarrman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Resolutions to be reported this day ; 
Committee also report progress; to sit 
again this day. 





Treland— Disturbance 
IRELAND—DISTURBANCE AT 
WESTPORT. 

Mr. DAVITT: On the Motion for 
Adjournment, I wish to ask the right 
Chief Secretary 
received 
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hon. Gentleman the 
for Ireland 
any information in the course of the day, 


whether he has 


iu reference to an attack made upon some 
people in the court-house at Westport 
by the police. I have received a tele- 
gram, which I should like to read to the 
House— 


“Four leaders sentenced four months, in 
refusing bail; people cheered as they left 
Court ; police charged with batons; County 
Inspector Milling first struck people ; one per- 
son seriously injured.” 


I trust that the right hon. Gentleman 
will be able to contradict this serious 
statement, because he knows that in this 
country, in the case of any trial arousing 
popular excitement, it is customary for 
people to cheer at the result, and the 
only consequence is a reproof from the 
Judge. I trust we 
assurance from the right hon. Gentle- 


may receive some 
man that there is some mistake in this 


telegram ; otherwise we shall have to 
take most serious notice of a police 
outrage upon people for cheering inside 


a court-house upon such an occasion. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovr, Leeds, 
Central): I have very little information 
to give the hon. Member with regard to 
this occurrence. As far as I can gather, 
it seems to have taken place not, as 
the hon. Member says, inside the court- 
house, but outside. I had better read 
to the House the telegram I have re- 
ceived— 


“On removal of prisoners, large, excited 
crowd assembled; prisoners got off quietly, 
but shortly after mob became disorderly ; 
County Inspector had to order baton charge, 
since which perfectly quiet.” 


I shail no doubt receive a more detailed 
account later to-day; perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman will repeat his question. 


{COMMONS} 
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*Mr. LOUGH: I think it is a very 


serious matter that a demonstration af 
this kind, on the part of the people, 
should provoke such a retort on the part 
of the seeing, especially, the 
famine and suffering at present existing 
in this part of Ireland. I will not yield 
to anyone in my desire to see law and 
order respected in every part of the 
kingdom, but I think the Government 
might, considering the great suffering, of 
which this spot is the centre, take steps 
to see that these explosions of temper on 
the part of the police should not take 


police, 


place. I would appeal to the right hou. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, who is also in his place 


at this moment, whether the Govern- 
ment might not ensure that the 
law may be tempered with as much 
kindness as possible. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 


E.): If the hon. Gentleman appeals 
to me, I think that the law should 
always be tempered with kindness, 


Member will 
things. 


but the hon. notice that 
he is mixing up two While 
it is our duty, as far as we can, to miti- 
cate suffering, it is also our duty to 
preserve law and order, and I do nsi 
think that one duty clashes with the 
other in the least. 

Dr. TANNER: I would like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman how he can 
bring himself to apply the term “mob” 
to the people, who were merely cheering 
and encouraging leaders, who they 
thought had been unjustly sentenced! 

Mr. P. C. DOOGAN (Tyrone, E.): I 
would suggest to the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether it would not be well to give 
the police instructions either to read the 
Riot Act, or give some other notice, 
before they resort to a baton charge. 


Mr. GERALD BALFUUR: The police 
always give notice, if they can do s0, 
before taking such steps. 


The House adjourned at 12.19. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Friday, 4th March 1898. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at a quarter past 
Four of the clock. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAYS. 

Tue Lorp ARCHBISHOP or CANTER- 
BURY: My Lords, I beg leave to pre- 
sent a Petition from a public meeting 
of the inhabitants of West Marylebone, 
and another from a public meeting of 
the inhabitants of Ealing, against the 
sale of intoxicating liquors on Sundays. 


THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: My Lords, I beg 
leave to present a Bill to consolidate and 
amend the Law relating to Copyright. I 
move that it be read a first time. 


Bill read accordingly. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY COMMISSION 
BILL. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or Tue 
COUNCIL (The Duke of Drvonsuire) : 
My Lords, I beg to move the Second Read- 
ing of the London University Commission 
Bill. I regret very much that I was pre- 
vented by rather a severe cold from being 
present in the House to’‘move the Second 
Reading of this Bill on the day on which 
it was put down, and I also regret that 
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no explanation was given, as I expected 
it would have been, as to the cause of 
my absence, because that absence I fina 
has led to some rather extraordinary and, 
I think, unfounded speculations as to the 
cause of my not being here. Your Lord- 
ships are aware that this Bill has already 
been before your Lordships’ House for 
three Sessions, and most of you are very 
familiar with the Bill. As, however, I 
see that the subject seems to be receiv- 
ing a little more attention out of doors 
than it has hitherto met with, it may be 
desirable that I should repeat, and per- 
haps extend a little, the explanations 
which I have had to give upon previous 
occasions as to the position of this ques- 
tion. My Lords, in consequence of the 
repeated failure of the attempts either 
to reconstitute the existing London Uni- 
versity upon lines which would make it 
a teaching University for London, or, on 
the other hand, to create a new Univer- 
sity for London, side by side with the 
existing London University, the question 
was remitted by the Government in 1892 
to a fresh Royal Commission. Strictly 
speaking, the reference to that Royal 
Commission, which was presided over by 
my noble Friend Lord Cowper, was a peti- 
tion which had been presented to the 
Government for a charter for the Gres- 
ham University, and they were directed 
to consider the petition and to report the 
result of their inquiries to Her Majesty’s 
Government. The Commission, however, 
went—I think very rightly—beyond the 
strict terms of that reference, and having 
taken a great deal of evidence, and being 
themselves mostly gentlemen who were 
very well qualified to give an opinion on 
such a question as this, they reported 
upon the general subject, and there are 
two paragraphs in their recommendations 
which I think, if I am permitted to read 
them to your Lordships, will explain the 
scope of the present proposal more 
clearly, accurately, and fully than any- 
thing I could say, or anything which your 
Lordships could find out even from a per- 
usal of the Bill. In the two recommen- 
dations I refer to the Royal Commission 
says— 


“We are of opinion that there should be 
one University only in London, and not two; 
and that the establishment of an efficient 
teaching University for London will be best 
effected by the reconstruction of the existing 
University, on such a basis as will enable it, 
while retaining its existing powers and 
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privileges, to carry out thoroughly and efficiently 
the work which may be properly required of a 
teaching University for London, without in- 
terfering with the discharge of those impor- 
tant duties which it has hitherto performed 
as an examining body for students present- 
ing themselves from all parts of the British 
Empire.” 

“Tn view of the failure of previous attempts 
to settle this question, and of the difficulty 
and delay which must inevitably attend an 
alteration of the Constitution of the University 
through the action of the University itself, we 
are of opinion that, in accordance with the 
precedents followed in other cases of Univer- 
sity reform, the changes which we recommend 
should be effected not by Charter, but by 
Legislative authority, and by the appointment 
of a Commission with statutory powers to 
settle, in the first instance, arrangements and 
regulations in general conformity with the 
recommendations which we are about to sub- 
mit to Your Majesty.” 


My Lords, there is only one other 
passage in the Report of the Com- 
missioners appointed to consider the 
draft charter for the proposed Gres- 
ham University in London which I de- 
sire to call your Lordships’ attention to. 
Forseeing the objection, the only sub- 
stantial objection which can be, or ever 
has been, taken to their proposal—a pro- 
posal to combine the functions of teach- 
ing and examining in the same Univer- 
sity—they say, a little further on— 
“We agree, therefore, in the conclusion of 
the Commissioners of 1888, as expressed in 
paragraph 36 of their Report, that the two 
functions of teaching with examining and ex- 
amining without teaching. may be combined 
in one University without injury to either class 
of student, and with benefit to both classes. 
Such difficulties as present themselves are 
not so formidable as to lead us to disregard 
the grave disadvantages which would result 
from the creation of a second University in 
London, and the manifest advantages to be 
gained from uniting the teaching institutions 
of London with a University of acknowledged 
standing and reputation.” 
My Lords, those were the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on which 
both the late Government and the pre- 
sent Government have founded _ their 
legislative proposals. They are recom- 
mendations which are supported, not 
only by the authority of a Royal Com- 
mission itself, great as that was, but they 
are supported, I believe, by an _ over- 
whelming majority of the opinions of 
those who have any knowledge of, or 
who have any practical acquaintance 


with, higher University teaching in Lon- 
don ; and I think I may say that those 
The Lord President of the Council. 
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authorities are almost unanimously in 
agreement with the recommendations of 
the Commission which I have read. Only 
a few weeks ago I received a large depu- 
tation, urging on the Government the re 
introduction, and, if possible, the passing 
into law in the course of the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament, of the Bill which has 
been so often already presented. On 
that deputation was represented the 
Senate of the University of London itself. 
The deputation was introduced by the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Lon- 
don, Sir H. E. Roscoe, and it included the 
President of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians (Sir Samuel Wilks), the President 
of the Royal College of Surgeons (Sir 
William MacCormac), Dr. Frederick 
Taylor (Chairman of the Delegates of 
Medical Schools), Lord Reay, Principal 
Rendall, of Liverpool University College, 
and Dr. Crosby (representing the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London). The Tech- 
nical Education Committee of the Lon- 
don County Council was represented by 
Mr. Sidney Webb, the City Guilds of Lon- 
don by Mr. Ralph Palmer, and the Insti- 
tute of Civil Engineers by Sir Wolfe 
Barry. The deputation also included a 
very large number of eminent scientific 
gentlemen not so directly connected with 
any teaching or other institutions. 
My Lords, acting on these recommenda- 
tions, as I have already said, the late 
Government introduced a Measure for 
the creation and appointment of a Sta- 
tutory Commission to carry out these re- 
commendations. That Measure lapsed in 
consequence of a Dissolution, but in order 
to show the opinion which had _ been 
formed by those who were well qualified 
to form an opinion on the subject, I may 
remind your Lordships that in the very 
short Session which took place after the 
Dissolution, in the month of August, 
1895, I was urged by Lord Cowper (the 
late Chairman of the Royal Commission) 
to re-introduce the Bill, and he stated it 
as his opinion that all the practical ob- 
jections to it had been disposed of by the 
Commission, and that it would be pos 
sible, in the very short remnant of the 
Session, to carry it into law with general 
concurrence. My Lords, I was unfor- 
tunately unable to concur in the very san- 
guine view taken by my noble Friend 
Lord Cowper. I knew there existed a cer- 
tain amount of opposition, the extent of 
which I could not entirely gauge, but it 
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was sufficient to make it impossible to 
hope that the Bill could be passed 
through both Houses of Parliament in so 
short a period. However, in the follow- 
ing Session the Bill was introduced in 
your Lordships’ House. It was passed by 
your Lordships with very little discus- 
sion, but in the course of those proceed- 
ings a question affecting the position of 
King’s College under these proposals did 
arise, and at one time threatened to 
cause some difficulty. That question, 
however, has, to the complete satisfaction, 
I believe, of all parties, been settled by a 
compromise, and I do not anticipate that 
either here or in the other House we are 
likely to meet with any difficulty on that 
score. The House of Commons had no 
time, in consequence of the late period 
at which the Bill reached them, to pass 
the Measure, and it unfortunately lapsed 
there, and had to be abandoned with- 
out any discussion on it at all. 
Last year the Bill was again intro- 
duced in this House, but it was intro- 
duced with some modifications and 
amendments. Those amendments were 
introduced as the result of some long 
negotiations which had taken place 
between various persons concerned, and 
they were introduced with the intention 
and in the hope of conciliating certain 
conscientious, but, as I believe, un- 
founded, apprehensions which were enter- 
tained that the proposed changes in the 
constitution of the University might tend 
either on the one hand to lower the ex- 
isting high standard of the University of 
London Degree, or, on the other hand, to 
place difficulties in the way of access to 
it by external students who were uncon- 
nected with any of the teaching institu- 
tions contained in the University itself. 
My Lords, the effect of the direction of 
those modifications was to limit in some 
degree the discretion given to the Sta- 
tutory Commission, and to make provi- 
sion in the schedule of the Bill itself in 
regard to certain fundamental matters, 
such as the constitution of the Senate of 
the University, and the regulation of its 
examination, which should place the 
opinion of Parliament on those impor- 
tant matters beyond doubt, and not 
leave them entirely to the discretion of 


any Commission, however eminent. 
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Those amendments were successful to 
the extent that they removed a 
very large part of the formidable 
opposition which had existed to 
the Bill. Those who had been its 
most active supporters were to a very 
great’ extent satisfied with those con- 
cessions, and one who had been a pro- 
minent opponent of the Bill expressed his 
willingness to accept a position on the 
Statutory Commission. I cannot even now 
assert, my Lords, that opposition to this 
Bill no longer exists. But it is very 
difficult indeed to understand upon what 
grounds the Bill is still opposed. I 
have endeavoured to show your Lord- 
ships by what an overwhelming amount 
of scientific and technical opinion and 
experience this Bill is supported, and I 
am utterly unable to discover any weight 
of opinion on the other side which can 
for one moment be brought into com- 
petition. I am inclined to believe that 
such opposition as may still exist to the 
proposals of the Commission, as em- 
bodied in this Bill, proceeds from a 
certain number of people who have taken 
their degrees at the London University 
at more or less remote periods, and 
who have not been directly brought 
into contact with higher University 
teaching, or who have not been able to 
obtain much knowledge of the progress 
which has been made in University 
teaching, either in London or elsewhere 
in the country, and who entertain some 
vague—I think utterly groundless 
-—suspicion that any change in the con- 
stitution of the University will, in some 
way, tend to disparage the value of 
that distinction which they obtained 
formerly and of which they are justly 
proud. It has been possible for the 
yovernment this year to present the Bill 
to your Lordships at an earlier period in 
the Session than has hitherto been 
possible, and if it passes through this 
House without any protracted discussion 
I hope it may be at least possible for it 
to reach the other House of Parliament 
in time for it to receive what I believe to 
be the infinitesimal amount of time and 
attention which will be required to dis- 
cuss it, and to dispose of any remaining 
opposition which may exist. That oppo- 
sition has never, in this House, had any 
2C 2 
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tangible expression. If it does exist 
still to any degree, it probably will find 
expression in the other House; but I am 
very strongly convinced that if it is pos- 
sible for those who have charge of the 
business of the House of Commons to 
devote but a very small portion of the 
time of that House to the consideration 
of this Measure it will be found that any 
cpposition which remains is very in- 
finitesimal, compared to the great budget 
of opinicn by which it is supported. The 
Biil which I am asking your Lordships 
to read a second time to-day is sub- 
stantially the same Bill as that which 
was passed through this House last year, 
the only amendments being so small that 
I do not think it necessary to detain 
your Lordships on them now. They are 
in the same direction as those which 
were introduced in the Bill last year, 
and they have been introduced with the 
object of removing any possible grounds 
of opposition. They are in the direc- 
tion of restricting the power of any 
future Senate to alter the statute or 
regulation which may be made by the 
Statutory Commission in accordance 
with the provision contained in the 
schedule of the present Bill. My Lords, 
I do not think there is anything in these 
amendments which can excite the objec- 
tion of any noble Lord who has hitherto 
supported the Bill, and I ask your Lord- 
ships to give it a Second Reading, in the 
confident hope that we may now at last 
ke approaching the solution of a question 
which it is not, I think, to the credit of 
Parliament should so long have remained 
in the condition in which it at present is. 


Lorpv HERSCHELL: My Lords, I 
have nothing to add to what the noble 
Duke has said. The question has been 
fully discussed already, and I have ex- 
pressed my opinion upon it. All that I 
desire to say on the present occasion is 
to heartily echo the hope expressed by 
the noble Duke that this matter will 
really be dealt with by Parliament during 
the present Session. I agree with him 
that the merits of the Bill and the ob- 
jections taken to it do not provide a field 
for any prolonged discussion, and I sin- 
cerely trust that the present Session may 
see the question happily disposed of. 

The Lord President of the Council. 
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*Lorp REAY: My Lords, I wish to ex- 
press a strong hope that this Bill will 
now at last become law. It has been 
most gratifying to the members of the 
Cowper Commission, of which I am the 
only representative present, that their 
Report has received, as the noble Duke 
has said, the overwhelming support of 
those who are competent to judge. 
At this moment the teaching insti- 
tutions of London are practically 
united in their desire that this Bill 
should become law. In order that the 
teaching institutions of London may 


maintain and develop a high standard of 


teaching, they must give satisfaction to 
the growing demand which now exists 
for specialised knowledge, especially in 
the faculties of Science and Medicine. 
That cannot be done without reorganis- 
ing the existing University of London ; 
and in order to secure a high degree of 
efficiency they must be able to offer the 
best terms to the most eminent men of 
science to fill the professorial chairs when 
they fall vacant. The institutions I 
referred to must be able to give them a 
position at least as good as that offered 
by other Universities. Otherwise those 
men will not remain, but will accept 
offers which they may receive from Uni- 
versities established on a more solid 
basis. I wish to state most positively 
that there is no foundation whatever for 
the assertion which has occasionally 
been made that it is the aim of the 
teaching institutions of London to lower 
the standard of the degrees of the Uni- 
versity of London. On the contrary, it 
is recognised that, in order that those 
degrees may have even a higher value 
than they have now, it is necessary to in- 
crease and to co-ordinate the opportuni- 
ties for scientific work and to give the 
students of the University more scope for 
individual research and originality. I 
believe that the University of London is 
destined to occupy a prominent place 
among the seats of learning, and I sin- 
cerely trust that this Bill will become law 
this Session. 


Read a second time. 


The House adjourned at 4.53 
till Monday, 4.15. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, 4th March 1898. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at Three 
of the clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 


Ordered that the Bill be read a second 
time. 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 


Petition from Leeds, against State 
regulation ; to lie upon the Table, 


FOOD ADULTERATION. 
Petition from Hingham, for altera- 
tion of Law; to lie upon the Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE 
(EXTENSION TO WOMEN) BILL. 
Petition from Clevedon, in favour; to 

lie upon the Table. 


PETROLEUM (FLASHING POINT). 


Petition from Swindon, for alteration 
of Law; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

Petitions in favour: From Heath- 
field; Whitley; Higher Broughton; 
Kingsteignton ; Hawkesbury (two) ; Gar- 
ston; Broughton Park; and Manches- 
ter; to lie upon the Table. 
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EXPLOSIONS (BLACKBECK, 
LANCASHIRE). 

Copy presented of Report by Colonel 
Sir Vivian Majendie, K.C.B., Her 
Majesty’s Chief Inspector of Explosives, 
on the circumstances attending the de 
struction by explosion of a Drying Store 
at the Gunpowder Factory of Messrs. 
F. C. Dickson and Company, at Black- 
beck, Haverthwaite, Lancashire, on the 
19th January, 1898 [by Command]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


POST OFFICE (TELEPHONE 
EXCHANGES). 
Return presented, relative thereto 
[ordered 14th February ; Mr. Provand] ; 


to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 97.] , 


TREASURY CHEST. 


Account presented for the year 1896-7, 
together with the Report of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General thereon [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 98.] 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS. 
Copy presented of Sixth Annual Re- 
port of the Proceedings of the Inspec- 
tion Committee for the year ended 20th 
November, 1897 [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. [No. 99.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have passed a Bill intituled 
“An Act to amend the Public Record 
Office Act, 1877.” [Public Record Office 
Bill.| [Lords.] 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES) 
(CHAIRMEN’S PANEL). 

Sm JOHN MOWBRAY reported from 
the Committee of Selection that they had 
selected the following six Members to be 
the Chairmen’s Panel and to serve as 
Chairmen of the two Standing Com- 
mittees to be appointed ‘under Standing 
Order 47: Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, Mr. John Edward Ellis, Sir James 
Fergusson, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Mr. 
Whitmore, and Mr. Stuart-Wortley. 


Ordered, that the Keport do lie upon 
the Table. 
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QUESTIONS. 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION. 
CotoneL Sir HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 


President of the Board of Trade if 
his attention has been called to 
the fact that last year the im- 
migration of aliens not en route to 


any other country amounted to 38,698 
persons (exclusive of 10,759 foreign 
sailors for service on British ships), or 
nearly 10 per cent. more than in 1896 ; 
and, why, under such circumstances, he 
delays the introduction of the regulatory 
legislation promised on the part of the 
Government! At the same time, may I 
ask also if the right hon. Gentleman is 
aware that during the past 48 months 
130,000 aliens, in addition to 37,000 
foreign sailors, have arrived at Eastern 
Ports in this country as deck or third- 
class passengers not en route to any other 
country, and that of these 130,000, no 
less than 45,000 Russians and Poles have 
mainly settled in London? 


Tug PRESIDENT or tse BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircure, Croydon) : 
I am afraid that the problem just put 
to me by my hon. and gallant Friend is 
one I cannot answer without making 
further inquiry. I can only reply to the 
Question on the Paper that the figures 
given by my hon. and gallant Friend are 
substantially correct. More useful legis- 
lation is necessarily delayed because of 
the limited time at the disposal of the 
Government for dealing with the many 
subjects requiring legislation. My hon. 
Friend has, however, I understand, a 
Bill now before the House on the sub- 
ject. 


CotoxeL Sir HOWARD VINCENT: 
Does my right hon. Friend withdraw 
from the position he took up last Ses- 
sion? I take it he does not depart one 
iota from the pledges given on this 
matter? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
does not arise out of the Question. 


That 
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MAIL STEAMER SERVICE TO THE 
OUTER HEBRIDES. 

Mr. D. N. NICOL (Argyll): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as re- 
presenting the Postmaster General, if he 
can state what arrangements are being 
made for an improved mail steamer ser- 
vice to Coll, Tiree, and the Outer Hebri- 
des ; and, if he can lay upon the Table of 
the House the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on the West Highland 
Mail Steamer Service? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 THe 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Pres- 
ton): I am unable to make any state- 
ment at present respecting the future 
arrangements for the mail service to Coll, 
Tiree, and the Outer Hebrides. The Re- 
port of the Departmental Committee is 
being considered, but whether it will be 
desirable to lay it upon the Table of the 
House has not yet been decided. 


Railways. 


SUPERANNUATION MEMORIAL. 

Captain C. W. NORTON (Newington, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether the Treasury will con- 
sent to receive a memorial direct from pen- 
sionable Civil servants of the Crown, ask- 
ing for an inquiry into the superannua- 
tion system, in view of the great inconve- 
nience to the Treasury, and to the several 
Departments, of sending separate memo- 
rials from all branches of the Civil Ser- 
vice containing many thousands of sig- 
natures ; and, if so, will he so inform the 
several public departments? 


Mr. HANBURY: The well-known rule 
is that the Treasury will only receive 
memorials from Civil Servants through 
the Heads of the Departments to which 
they belong. There are no special cir- 
cumstances sufficient to justify a depar- 
ture from the established practice. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS. 
Mr. D. H. COGHILL $ (Stoke-upon- 


Trent): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether, when resi- 
dential houses have been depreciated in 
value by the construction of a light rail- 
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way on the high road, the owners of 
such houses are entitled to receive any 
compensation ! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD oF 
TRADE: No, Sir. In this respect the 
procedure is similar to that under the 
Tramway Law. 


THE PATENT AGENTS BILL, 1894. 


Mr. W. F. D. SMITH (Strand, West- 
minster): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether the Board 
have carried out the recommendations of 
the Select Committee on the Patent 
Agents Bill, 1894, particularly with re- 
gard to the third paragraph of page six 
of their Special Report, recommending a 
transfer of duties, under certain condi- 
tions, from the Chartered Institute to 
the Board of Trade? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE: No, Sir; the Board of Trade 
have not transferred the duties from the 
Institute to the Department, but they 
have endeavoured to give effect to the 
policy of the Committee by other means. 
The Institute submitted bye-laws under 
their Charter, and the Board recom- 
mended Amendments, framed so as to 
enable members of the profession of 
patent agents, not members of the In- 
stitute, to enter that body, and so obtain 
a position to take part in the govern- 
ment of the profession as a whole. If 
the proceedings under the bye-laws do 
not prove to have a satisfactory result, 
the Board have still power to transfer 
the duty of keeping the register from 
the Institute. 


HORSES ON THE ARTILLERY 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

Srk CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War what was the 
effective strength of horses of field and 
horse artillery together on the British 
establishment on the Ist of January of 
the present year, and what the number 
between six and 13 years old? 
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Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. W. Sr. Jonn BropRicg, 
Surrey, Guildford): The horse and field 
artillery together had on the British 
establishment on the Ist January of 
the present year 4,204 effective horses, 
of which 3,095 were between the ages 
of six and 13 years. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE TREAT- 
MENT OF SEWAGE. 

Lorp BALCARRES (Lancashire, N., 
Chorley) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he is 
in a position to announce the member- 
ship and terms of reference of the Royal 
Commission on the disposal and treat- 
ment of sewage! 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. _ H. 
Cuapuiy, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The 
question of the appointment of a Com- 
mission is under consideration, but I am 
not at present in a position to make any 
statement as to the membership and 
terms of reference. 


THE ULSTER FLAX CROP. 


Captain A. J. C. DONELAN (Cork, 
E.): On behalf of the hon. Member for 
South Monaghan, I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (1) whether he is aware that the 
farmers of Ulster have suffered consider- 
able loss during the past few years owing 
to the almost total failure of the flax 
crop; (2) whether he has received com- 
plaints as to the quality of the flax seed 
imported ; and, (3) whether he will take 
any steps to see that flax seed only of a 
high germinating standard be imported 
to Ireland in the future? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY to THe 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND (Mr. 
GerALD Batrour, Leeds, Central): My 
information is that the yield of the flax 
crop in Ulster during the past 
year has been, on the whole, below 
that of an average year. The hon. Mem- 
ber has communicated to me some com- 
plaints as to the quality of the flax seed 
imported. I do not think it would he 
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possible to carry out the suggestion con- 
tained in the third paragraph of the 
Question, but it appears to me that the 
whole subject of flax culture is one which 
would justly engage the attention of a 
Board of Agriculture, when created. 


THE LAND COMMISSION IN COUNTY 
MONAGHAN. 

Captain DONELAN: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for South Monaghan, I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he can now 
state when the Court Valuers will view 
the holdings on the Shirley and other 
estates in County Monaghan on behalf of 
the Appeal Commission? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is pro- 
bable that Appeal Court Valuers will 
commence the inspection of cases from 
County Monaghan, in which appeals are 
pending, in the course of the next few 
weeks. 


THE CASE OF PATRICK O’SULLIVAN. 

Mr. JAMES ROCHE (Kerry, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been directed to the ‘case 
of ‘Mr. Patrick O'Sullivan, of Killorglin, 
County Kerry, who for 31 years has been 
Irish interpreter to the Courts in Kerry 
at a salary of £30 per annum, although 
he has of late years performed the duties 
formerly carried out by two interpreters ; 
whether he is aware that the Grand Jury 
of the County of Kerry in 1889 unani- 
mously supported Mr. O’Sullivan’s appli- 
cation for an increase of salary and 
specially recommended him to the 
Treasury ; and, whether he will state in 
whose power it is to grant such in- 
crease? 


Mr. M. J. FLAVIN (Kerry, N.): Be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman answers 
that Question, I beg to ask if it is not 
the case that Mr. O’Sullivan has to spend 
£140 each year at the different Courts 
in the County, while he only receives 
4s. 3d. per day, and has to pay his own 
railway and hotel expenses? 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My atten- 
tion has already been directed by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for West 
Kerry to the subject of the emolu- 
ments of Mr. O’Sullivan, and I ean 
only repeat what I have already informed 
the hon. Gentleman, that the papers in 
the case have been before the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, who is of opinion that 
he has no power in the matter, and that, 
even if he had the power, he does not 
consider that a case has been made out 
which would justify him in entertaining 
O’Sullivan’s application for an increase 
of salary. 


IRISH ASSISTANT SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Mr. FLAVIN: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (1) whether he is aware that great 
disaffection prevails amongst assistant 
teachers because they do not get their 
class salaries ; (2) whether he will say if 
their request will be granted by giving 
them regular class salaries: (3) whether 
it is a fact that, no matter of what class 
an assistant teacher may be, he is only 
entitled to a third-class pension after 
serving full time; and, (4) whether this 
grievance will have the attention of the 
Government with a view of remedying 
same? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Represen- 
tations have been made in _ favour 
of the payment of salaries to as 
sistant teachers according to their class. 
In addition to their fixed salaries, with 
augmentation under the Act of 1892 and 
bonuses to those classed higher than 
third-class and of more than five years’ 
service, the assistants have a share in 
result fees. It is true that a certain 
number of assistant teachers have 
attained to the first-class, but this gives 
them no claim to class salary until such 
time as they may be promoted, on the 
occurrence of vacancies, to the position 
of principal; and when so promoted, 
salary would be paid according to class. 
The fact is as stated in the third para- 
graph ; any representations submitted to 
Government on the subject will have con- 
sideration, but I cannot undertake to say 
that the existing system will be altered. 





—_ 
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THE LIMERICK AND TRALEE MAILS. 

Mr. FLAVIN: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster General, whether he can 
state the amount of money paid to the 
Waterford and Limerick Railway Com- 
pany for the carriage of mails between 
Limerick and Tralee; what are the con- 
ditions of the existing contract as re 
gards duration and determination, etc. ; 
whether the mail subsidy is based on the 
train mileage or actual mileage of the 
railway; whether the line between 
Limerick and Tralee is treated differently 
in the matter of subsidy to the section 
between Limerick and Waterford, espe- 
cially considering the demands of the 
Post Office upon the former, and the 
great inconvenience caused thereby to 
persons travelling at most inconvenient 
hours ; and whether he is aware that the 
ratepayers of the counties of Limerick 
and Kerry, who are annually called upon 
to make up the deficit in the earnings of 
the railway to pay a fixed dividend for a 
period of years, are treated in a totally 
different manner (as compared with 
other lines) in the matter of remunera- 
tion for carrying the mails? 


Mr. HANBURY: The amount paid to 
the Waterford and Limerick Railway 
Company for the carriage of mails be- 
tween Limerick and Tralee is £1,500 a 
year. The contract for the mail service 
on this line can be determined by notice 
of six months. The mail subsidy is not 
based on the train mileage or the actual 
mileage of the railway, but is a sum 
agreed upon, after negotiation, between 
the Railway Company and the Post 
Office. The line between Limerick and 
Tralee is treated in the matter of sub- 
sidy on principles which are applied to 
all lines in similar circumstances. The 
amount of the subsidy is smaller than 
that paid for the section between Water- 
ford and Limerick, but the mails are 
smaller, and would not justify a pay- 
ment greatly in excess of what was for- 
merly paid for road conveyance. Such a 
payment has, in the past, proved suffi- 
cient to induce the company to run their 
trains at hours which suited alike the 
passengers and the mails. The Post- 
master General is not prepared to admit 
that the line is treated on different prin- 
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ciples from other lines in similar circum- 
stances in the matter of remuneration for 
carrying the mails. 


Mr. FLAVIN: Am I correct in saying 
that this company only receives 8d. per 
rail mile, as against 1s. 9d. paid to other 
companies ? 


Mr. HANBURY: The sum paid de- 
pends entirely on the services rendered. 


Mr. FLAVIN: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that there is a deliber- 
ate attempt on the part of the L. and 
N.W. Railway Company to—— 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is not entitled to put such 
a question. 


NEW SEED FOR THE LISTOWEL UNION. 


Mr. FLAVIN: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he has received copy of a 
Resolution from the Guardians of the 
Listowel Union, unanimously passed at 
their meeting on the 28th January, 1898, 
in which they ask, on account of the 
failure of the crops and the great 
poverty among the small holders of land, 
the Government to contribute half the 
cost of the imported new seed supplied to 
the Union; and whether, owing to the 
ratepayers not receiving the benefits of 
the Agricultural Rating Act (England), 
their request will be acceded to? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A copy of 
the Resolution has been received. The 
application which it contains cannot be 
complied with. 


DISTRESS: CO. KERRY. 


Mr. T. J. FARRELL . (Kerry, 
S.): Ibeg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
(1) whether he has received from the Sec- 
retary of the Kerry Grand Jury copies of 
Resolutions passed at the Presentment 
Sessions at Sneem for the Barony of South 
Dunkeroon, and Cahirciveen for the 
Barony of Iveragh; (2) whether he is 
aware that those Resolutions were pro- 
posed and supported by landlords, land 
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agents, magistrates, and cess payers, and 
unanimously adopted; and (3) whether, 
owing to the grave condition of the 
people in those districts, the suggested 
works as shown in the Resolutions will 
be carried out? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The re- 
ceipt of the Resolutions referred to 
was acknowledged on the 29th 
November last. They purport to have 
been passed by the Justices and Asso- 
ciated Cesspayers at Presentment Ses- 
sions. With regard to the third para- 
graph, I have nothing at present to add 
to my reply to the hon. Member’s pre- 
vious Question of the 21st February on 
the same subject. 


Mr. FLAVIN: Did not the Resolution 


state, as a fact, that these districts are in 
a dreadful state of pauperism at the pre- 
sent moment? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have no 


reason to doubt that it did, Sir. 


THE ROSCREA, NENAGH, AND BIRR 


MAILS. 
Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary 


to the Treasury, as representing the 


Postmaster General, whether he is aware | 


of any proposal having been 
made to the Post Office by the Great 


Southern and Western Railway Company | 
for an earlier delivery of the daily mails | 


from Ballybrophy Junction to the towns 
of Roscrea, Nenagh, and Birr ; if so, what 
was the amount asked for this service by 
the railway company, and what has been 
the result? 


Mr. HANBURY: Proposals have been 
made to the Post Office by the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Company 
which would provide not only for an 
earlier delivery of the day mails from 
Ballybrophy Junction to the towns of 
Roscrea, Nenagh, and Birr, but for postal 
improvements desired on other parts of 
the Company’s line. The Postmaster 
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ACCIDENT AT THE MONTGOMERY PIT, 
AYRSHIRE. 


Str CHARLES CAMERON (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
an accident which occurred at the Mont- 
gomery Pit, in Ayrshire, on the 24th ult., 
whereby four boys, one of them reputed 
to be 12 years old, lost their lives; 
whether any inquiry has been made to 
ascertain whether the age of this boy 
was really above the limit at which under- 
ground employment in mines is sanc- 
tioned; and whether, having regard to 
the youth of the victims of this accident, 
he will direct a formal investigation into 
its cause and circumstances, as provided 
for by the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 
1887, to be held? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. Wurm. 
Riwiezy, Lancashire, Blackpool): Yes, 1 
|have received a report on this accident 
\from the Inspector. My information 
with regard to the age of the boy spe- 
cially alluded to is that he was nearly 13 ; 
but this point will be definitely settled 
at the inquiry which will be held under 
the Fatal Accidents Inquiries Act. It 
would be contrary to practice, and, | 
think, undesirable, to order another in- 
|quiry while this one is pending. 








SCOTCH GRANTS IN AID. 

Sir CHARLES CAMERON: I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate whether the 
| Scotch Office has yet, in accordance with 
|his promise, made any representations 
|to the Treasury with a view of obtaining 
for Scotland such a contribution from the 
| Imperial Exchequer as will place her on 
|a par with Ireland in respect of the grant 
| of £700,000 a year proposed in the Irish 
Local Government Bill; and, if so, 
whether he is in a position to state the 
result ! 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. Gra- 


HAM Murray, Buteshire): The Secretary 
for Scotland is in communication with 


General is not at liberty at the present |the Treasury on the subject, but until 
moment to state the amount asked by | the progress of the Irish Bill is further 
the Company; and he has not yet ar-|advanced no decision in regard to the 
rived at a decision on the proposals. 


Mr. Farrell. 


‘ieee can be arrived at. 
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LANDSLIP NEAR TWYFORD MILL. 


Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether his attention has 
been drawn to the finding and recommen- 
dation of a coroner’s jury, who sat in the 
case of the death of a platelayer named 
Thomas Clarke, who died in the service 
of the London and North Western Rail- 
way Company whilst engaged in watching 
a landslip near Twyford Mill, namely, 
that the death was caused by exposure, 
and recommended the railway company 
should pay greater regard to the men 
employed on night duty, especially during 
severe weather; whether he has noticed 
the death of five workmen on the Mallaig 
and Inverary Railway recently from ex- 
posure; and if he will use his influence 
with the railway companies concerned, 
and other railway companies, to protect 
the lives of their employees when work- 
ing in winter in exposed positions? 


Tue PRESIDENT or true BOARD or 
TRADE: I am making inquiry with 
regard to this matter, and will communi- 
cate the result to the hon. Member. 


THE ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeenshire, 
W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War whether he will take an 
early opportunity of explaining to the 
House the changes proposed to be made 
in the constitution of the Army Medical 
Department ! 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 te 
WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Poweit-Witiiams, 
Birmingham, 8.): The statement will be 
made at the earliest possible moment. 


CALF VACCINE LYMPH. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON: I beg to ask 
the Lord Advocate whether the proposal 
to supply glycerinated calf vaccine under 
certain conditions in England will be ex- 
tended to Scotland? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I am not 
aware what are the proposals referred to 
as having been made in England, but I 
understand that the Local Government 
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Board are now considering arrangements 
for supplying glycerinated calf lymph in 
England. The question as to the provi- 
sion of a supply to Scotland will be duly 
considered in connection with these 
arrangements. 


THE DIRECTOR GENERAL OF 
ORDNANCE FACTORIES. 

Mr. J. GRETTON (Derbyshire, S.): I 
beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office if his attention has been 
called to the fact that Sir William Ander- 
son, Director General of Ordnance Fac- 
tories, has since 1893 continued to be a 
shareholder in the firm of Easton, Ander- 
son, and Goolden, of Erith, and that his 
name appears as such in the register of 
the Company for November last ; whether 
such a holding is in accordance with the 
regulations of the Service and with the 
declarations made by the representatives 
of the War Office in the present and the 
late Governments ; is he aware that the 
Company has supplied a considerable 
amount of machinery and material to the 
Woolwich factories, with and without 
open tender, including much of the cor- 
dite machinery for the War Department ; 
and, will he inquire as to the statements 
in the public notices that the recent re- 
construction of the Company involves 
intimate arrangements with the French 
Schneider-Canot Company of Havre and 
Creusot? 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: My atten- 
tion had not been called to the 
matter until the Question was put 
upon the Paper. It appears that 
the Director General became again 
possessed of some shares in the Company 
referred to, as an administrator to the 
estate of a late relative. The greater 
part of these shares he transferred at 
once, but, owing apparently to a mis- 
understanding between him and his soli- 
citors, the residue remained in his name. 
These also have now been transferred. 
He had no substantial interest in them, 
nor has he derived any profit from them. 
As he has no real connection with the 
Company, I have not thought it necessary 
to inquire as to its arrangements with 
foreign firms. The business done by the 
War Office with the Company in 1896 
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amounted in value to £4,589. 


In 1897 
jit amounted to £1,174. Of the former 
sum £4,002 was obtained by competition 
and £587 without competition, the latter 
mainly representing repairs. In 1897 
the proportion obtained by competition 
was £1,111, and without competition 
£63. 


BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE AND THE 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. ALFRED E. HUTTON (York, 
W. R., Morley): I beg to ask the Vice- 
President of the Committee of Council on 
Education what are the precedents for 
the action of the Department in refusiag 
to accept the decision of the first meeting 
of the ratepayers of Burley-in-Wharfe- 
dale and in ordering a second meeting ; 
whether such refusal is in accordance 
with the provisions of The Education 
Act, 1870; and whether, since the school 
to be closed is admittedly unsectarian, 
he will consider his decision to refuse the 
establishment of a Bourd School? 


Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir Jonn Gorst, Cambridge): During 
the short time given for search, the 
following precedents have been found, 
viz., Warborough, in Oxfordshire, and 
Houghton Conquest, in Bedfordshire. 
The answer to the second paragraph is 
in the affirmative. No application for a 
Board School has been made, and, there- 
fore, none refused. 


Mr. HUTTON: Did the Education 
Department refuse to sanction a School 
Board unless they agreed not to erect 
a Board School. 


Sir JOHN GORST: The Question on 
the Paper is not as to the School Board. 
There is reason to believe that the rate- 
payers at the first meeting were under a 
misapprehension. 


Mr. JOHN E. ELLIS (Notts, Rush- 
cliffe): In what respect was the summon- 
ing of the first meeting irregular? 


Sm JOHN GORST: I never said there 
was any irregularity. I said that the 


ratepayers attending the meeting were 
acting under a mistake. 


Mr. Powell Williams. 
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Mr. JOHN E. ELLIS: What mistake? 


Sm JOHN GORST: They supposed 
that if they voted for a School Board 
they would secure the establishment of 
a Board School, whereas there is suffi- 
cient accommodation in the school with- 
out further schools. 


Mr. JOHN E. ELLIS: How do the 
Department know that—from newspaper 
reports! How did they satisfy them- 
selves / 


Sir JOHN GORST: I am undergoing 
a sort of cross-examination, Mr. Speaker. 
We got the information officially. We 
never do rely on newspaper reports. 


RHODESIAN HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE. 

Mr. J. G. SWIFT . MacNEILL 
(Donegal, S.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies what is 
the tenure under which the members 
of the High Court of Justice in 
Rhodesia hold their judicial positions, 
and what will be the tenure of the future 
members of that judiciary ; and, by what 
authority will judges of the Rhodesian 
High Court be appointed in the future? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, West): The judges hold 
their office during pleasure, but can only 
be removed by a Secretary of State. It 
is not proposed to alter this, nor to 
change the mode of appointment, which 
is by the Company, with the approval 
of a Secretary of State. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: At whose 
pleasure is the appointment held; it 18 
at the pleasure of the Crown, of the Com- 
pany, or at the pleasure of the right. hon. 
Gentleman himself? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For THE 
COLONIES: Substantially, the appoint- 
ment will be held as under similar cir- 
cumstances here, only that the person 
through whom the pleasure of the Crowa 
is made known is the Secretary of State. 
Judges will only be removed with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of State. 
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Mr. T. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, Chester- 
field): Are they servants of the Crown 
or of the Company! 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
COLONIES: They are appointed by the 
Company with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of State. 


Mr. BAYLEY : 
of the Crown? 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: Do I under- 
stand that in future the judges will be 
appointed by the Crown and not by the 
Company ! 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tHe 
COLONIES: In future judges will be 
appointed exactly as hitherto; they will 
be appointed by the Company, with the 
approval of the Secretary of State. The 
approval of the Secretary of State is 
necessary before the appointment is 
valid. 


Then they are servants 


THE ABERDARE MINERS. 


Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydvil) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he has 
received a Resolution passed recently at 
amass meeting of Aberdare miners, pro- 
testing in the strongest manner at his 
action in enforcing the order respecting 
the use of high explosives in mines in 
the face of the protests of employers and 
workmen in South Wales, and alleging 
that the new explosives will increase the 
danger of mining and seriously reduce 
the earnings of the men; and whether, 
under the circumstances, he will recon- 
sider his determination to enforce the 
order ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I have re- 
ceived a Resolution passed at a meeting 
of Aberdare miners, which I am informed 
was not very largely attended, to the 
effect stated in the Question. The terms 
of the Resolution make it quite clear that 
the miners were entirely misinformed as 
to the nature of the explosives permitted, 
and have no experience of their practical 
working. The Order will not be enforced 
harshly, but it is my duty, in the in- 
terest of the safety of the miners, to see 
that it is enforced in all mines where 
there is danger of explosion. 
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at Borea. 


REDEMPTION PRICE AND THE 
REVENUE AUTHORITIES. 
Mr. D. A. THOMAS: I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. if he is 
aware that the Revenue Authorities re- 
fuse to allow any portion of amounts 
paid for redemption price to be charged 
to profit and loss accounts ; and whether 
he will consider the desirability of allow- 
ing a part of the redemption price to be 
charged against profits in case of proper- 
ties of a wasting or rapidly depreciating 
nature, such as railway wagons?! 


Tua CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuagn Hicks Bzacn,. 
Bristol, W.): I am not aware of the 
particular circumstances of the case to. 
which the hon. Member refers, but the 
repayment of purchase-money by instal- 
ments appears to me to be a capital ex- 
pense, and I am not prepared to alter the 
law so as to allow it as a deduction from 
profits for Income Tax purposes. As re- 
gards depreciation, I would remind the 
hon. Member that the law already allows. 
the District Commissioners, if they think 
fit, to admit a claim for deduction in 
respect of repairs and depreciation by 
wear and tear within the year of assess- 
ment. 


SOUTH WALES COLLIERIES. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if he can give the output of coal, 
and the number of persons employed in 
and about collieries in South Wales (in- 
cluding Monmouthshire) and in the 
United Kingdom for 1897, and the respec- 
tive increases over the corresponding 


figures for 1896? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tve 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I am unable 
to give those figures at present. They 
are in course of preparation, and when 
ready will appear in the annual statistics. 


THE FRENCH AT BOREA. 

Mr. G. LAMBERT (Devon, S. Molton) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether he has received any 
confirmation of the telegrams he read 
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to the House on 19th February that a 
French force had arrived at Borea and 
ordered the non-commissioned officers to 
haul down the British flag, and also that 
the French had established posts at Wae 
in West Africa! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
COLONIES : No confirmation is required. 
Both telegrams come from our own offi- 
cers on the spot. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Then we may take it 
that the telegrams are substantially cor- 
rect! 


THe SECRETARY or STATE rox 
THE COLONIES: Of course we may. 


NATIVE PRISONERS AT FORT 
SALISBURY. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether 51 native prisoners have es- 
caped from gaol at Fort Salisbury ; if so, 
whether these prisoners were under the 
charge and were to have been tried by 
Imperial officials, and how long they had 
been incarcerated without trial? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES: I have not yet received 
any information regarding these pri- 
soners. If, as is stated in the telegram 
in the newspapers, they were charged 
with murder, they would have been tried 
iby the judge who is appointed by the 
British South Africa Company with the 
approval of the Secretary of State. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman answer the last paragraph of 
my question ! 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
COLONIES: I do not know. I have 
said I have not yet received any infor- 
mation. 


THE DESPATCH OF TELEGRAMS. 

Mr. FLAVIN: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, if he is aware that 
a great deal of public inconvenience is 
felt through the United Kingdom by the 


Mr. Lambert. 
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way in which telegrams are placed on 
the Post Office counters before the 
general public’ during the time in which 
the words are being counted and the 
stamps affixed; whether a number of 
complaints have been made by senders 
of telegrams owing to _ insufficient 
secrecy; and whether some apartment 
could be supplied in telegraph offices for 
a better protection of the privacy of tele- 
grams! 


Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is not aware of the incon- 
venience to which the hon. Member 
refers, and he has not received a 
number of complaints on the sub. 
ject. The way in which telegraph 
offices are now arranged for the recep- 
tion of telegrams is the result of long 
practical experience, and regard is had 
to the question of privacy to which the 
Postmaster General attaches very great 
importance. He believes the existing 
arrangements to be, on the whole, con- 
ducive to the convenience ef the public 
as well as to the efficient performance 
of the work; but he will make special 
inquiry and ascertain whether any fur- 
ther precautions are necessary. 


Mr. FLAVIN: In putting this Ques- 
tion I had no wish to allege negligence 
on the part of Post Office officials in this 
matter. Is the right hon. Gentleman 
aware that in the Dublin Post Office 
small compartments are supplied where 
only one man at a time can hand in a 
telegram, and thus secrecy is secured? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


ROYAL WILLIAM VICTUALLING YARD, 
STONEHOUSE. 

Mr. EDWARD MORTON (Devonport) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty whether he is aware that the steam 
tanks, sailing hoys, and barges used for 
delivering provisions to Her Majesty’s 
ships at the Royal William Victualling 
Yard at Stonehouse have been increased 
by one steam tank and three barges 
within the last three years, but that no 
increase has been made in the number of 
seamen employed on board these vessels, 
and that vacancies as they have occurred 
have not been filled up; whether he is 
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aware that, in consequence of this state 
of things, mates and seamen are sent 
from one vessel to another, and labourers 
are sent from the Yard to fill their places 
on board ; and whether he will undertake 
to man these vessels with their full com- 
plement allowed by the Admiralty? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tae AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): I was not 
aware of the facts set out in the Ques- 
tion; but if they are as stated, I do not 
know that there is anything to object to. 
These matters, however, must be left to 
the local authorities to determine, and 
therefore the Admiralty cannot interfere. 


THE WRECK OF THE ZEPANTO. 

Mr. A. M. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether he is 
aware that the 8.8. Lepanto is now 
wrecked, sunk in 15 fathoms of water, 
about seven or eight miles to the south- 
east of Rye and Dungeness, and has 
caused very considerable destruction to 
the nets of the fishermen on that coast ; 
and whether, in view of the expressed in- 
ability of the Trinity House either to 
mark the scene of the wreck with a buoy 
or remove the vessel altogether, the 
Board of Trade will take some action in 
the matter ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD oF 
TRADE: I am informed by the Trinity 
House that they have already removed all 
such portions of the wreck of the §.S. 
Lepanto as formed an obstruction to navi- 
gation. The Trinity House have no 
power to deal with wrecks on the ground 
that they cause destruction to fishing 
nets, and they are of opinion that the 
placing of a buoy would constitute an 
obstruction to navigation. The Board 
of Trade have no power to take any 
action either as regards the marking or 
removal of wrecks. 

Mr. J. C. MACDONA (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe): May I ask if the Board of 
Trade, supposing it has no steamers avail- 
able for removing this derelict, will advise 
the Admiralty, so as to get it removed? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! There 
is nothing about derelicts in the answer. 
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RED SEA LIGHTS. 


Mr. J. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
he is yet in a position to report when 
the lighting of the Red Sea, declared to 
be absolutely necessary at Mocha and at 
other places in that neighbourhood, will 
be proceeded with; and what are the 
real difficulties in the way of carrying 
out this urgent work? 


Toe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
rok FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, Southport): Pro- 
posals for establishing these lights have 
been made to the Maritime Powers, but 
their answers have not as yet all been 
received. 
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FAIR RENTS AT KILMALLOCK. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
can explain why a number of tenants in 
the Kilmallock district, County Limerick, 
who have applied to have a fair reni 
fixed have been so long delayed by the 
Land Commissioners, and when they are 
likely to be attended to? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A Sub- 
Commission sat in Kilmallock for 
the hearing of cases from that Union 
so recently as the beginning of 
last December. A Sub-Commission is 
now employed in County Limerick, 
and it is probable that a list containing 
further cases from the district men- 
tioned will be referred to it for hearing 
when the list on which it is at present 
engaged is completed. 


SWINE FEVER AT RATHDRUM. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland (1) whether a man 
named Patrick Fogarty, residing in Rath- 
drum, County Wicklow, was notified by 
Mr. G. Newsome, veterinary surgeon, 
yovernment Inspector, on the 25th 
January last, that two pigs belonging to 
him had swine fever; whether it is true 
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that an analysis of the stomachs of the 
animals showed that they were not 
affected by swine fever; whether it took 
the Veterinary Department three weeks 
to decide what the animals were suffering 
from ; is there any, and, if so, what limit 
of time for deciding such cases; and, is 
it intended to compensate Mr. Fogarty 
for the loss he has been put to in con- 
nection with this false report? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The fact 
is not as stated in the first paragraph. 
On the 24th January, Fogarty himself 
notified to the police that one of his 
pigs had died of supposed swine fever. 
The veterinary surgeon thereupon 
visited the place, enforced the usual pre- 
cautionary measures, and forwarded the 
viscera of the dead pig to Dublin for 
analysis. On the Ist February the vis- 
cera of a second pig was received. In 
neither case were any traces of swine 
fever discovered, and in neither case did 
the examination occupy more than two 
days. The owner of the pigs is not en- 
titled to any compensation under the 
Statute. Compensation is only payable 
when pigs are slaughtered by direction of 
the Veterinary Department. In this case 
the animals died. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: What did 
they die of? 


[No Reply. ] 


IMPORTS IN THE SIERRA LEONE 
PROTECTORATE. 

Mr. C. BILL (Staffs, Leek): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether, under 
the Anglo-French Agreement of January, 
1895, all goods crossing the  fron- 
tier from the French Soudan into 
the Protectorate of Sierra Leone are 
charged an ad valorem duty of seven per 
cent. ; whether he is aware that at Heri- 
makono, the French Frontier station 
near Falaba, the value of these goods is 
habitually over-estimated by the French 
officials, without any possibility of re- 
dress, and that traders are intimidated 
from proceeding to Falaba and Freetown 
in order to induce them to have recourse 
to the French port of Konakry; and 
that consequently there has been a large 


Mr. Patrick O’Brien. 
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progressive decline in the number of 
traders passing into the Protectorate in 
the last three years; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will cause repre- 
sentations to be made to the French Go- 
vernment, in order that the grievances to 
which these traders are subjected may be 
redressed ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tae 
COLONIES: The Agreement of 1895 
permits either Government to levy 
duties, not exceeding seven per cent. ad 
valorem, on exports crossing the land 
frontier, and I understand that an export 
duty of that amount is imposed upon cer- 
tain goods by the French authorities. 
Complaints have reached the Governor 
of Sierra Leone as to the manner in which 
the duty is collected, but although I have 
given directions for the careful examina- 
tion of such complaints, I have not re- 
ceived any definite evidence of unfair 
treatment, or of intimidation, and I do 
not think that the complaints referred to 
are substantial enough, without further 
information, to support a representation 
to the French Government. 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
COUNCIL. 
Mr. E. F. VESEY KNOX (London- 


derry): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether, having regard 


to the fact that the Local Govern- 
ment Bill will remove the difficulty of 
forming a council for purposes of agri- 
cultural and industrial co-operation pos- 
sessing popular confidence, he will en- 
deavour to frame a non-contentious Bill 
for the constitution of such a council? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
not quite clear what proposal 
the hon. and learned Member has 
in mind, but if the Question relates to 
the establishment of a council in connec- 
tion with a State Department of Agri- 
culture and Industry, my answer must be 
I cannot undertake to deal with the sub- 
ject at present. 
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SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT FOR 


IRELAND 

Mr. VESEY KNOX: I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of Coun- 
cil for Education (1) whether any steps 
have been taken with a view to arrang- 
ing the transfer of the Irish work of the 
Science and Art Department to an Irish 
Department, as foreshadowed in Debate 
in Supply on 29th July last; and (2) 
whether he aware that there is a 
strong desire in Ireland that the Science 
and Art Department should be relieved 
from this part of its responsibility? 

Sir JOHN GORST: The answer to the 
first (Question is in the negative. As 
regards the second Question, I am not 
aware of such a desire; it has not been 
communicated to me. 


is 


IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (1) whether he will have pro- 
posed Orders in Council under the Irish 
Local Government Bill printed and dis- 
tributed at as early a date as possible ; 
and (2) whether he will have the various 
enactments, mentioned in the Schedules 
of the Bill, printed as a Parliamentary 
Paper ! 
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CHURCH DISCIPLINE BILL. 


To amend the Law relating to discip- 
line in Benefices of the Church of Eng- 
land and Wales ; Ordered to be brought 
in by Colonel Sandys, Mr. Harry Foster, 
Mr. Cruddas, and Sir Edward Gourley. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 
(EXPENSES AND SECOND ELECTION) 
BILL. 

To amend the Law relating to Parlia- 
mentary Elections by providing for the 
payment of necessary expenses out of the 
rates, and for a second election in certain 
cases ; Ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Jacoby, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Labou- 
chere, Mr. William Allan, Mr. Thomas 
Bayley, Dr. Clark, Mr. Woods, Mr. Lloyd- 





George, Mr. Philip Stanhope, and Mr. 
| McKenna. 


| CANALS PROTECTION (LONDON) BILL. 
| To provide for the protection of dan- 
|gerous places on canals in the county of 
| London; Presented, and read the first 
|time; to be read a second time upon 
| Friday next, and to be printed. [Bill 
‘111.] 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: _ The) 
draft Orders in Council are being | 
prepared, and I hope they will be 


in the hands of Members at the Com- 
mittee stage of the Bill. If the sugges- 
tion in the second paragraph were ac- 
ceded to, I am afraid it would involve the 
printing of a couple of large volumes, and 
this I could not recommend. Of course, 
the material portions of the enactments 


mentioned in the 4th Schedule, which are | 
being applied to Ireland, will be set out | 


in full in the draft Orders in Council. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


CANALS PROTECTION (LONDON) 
BILL. 


To provide for the protection of dan- 
gerous places on canals in the County 
of London; Ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Holland, Sir Mancherjee Bhow- 
naggree, Mr. Sydney Buxton, Mr. Flower, 
and Mr. James Stuart. 


VOL. LIV. 


[FOURTH SERIES. | 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE BILL. 

| To amend the Law relating to disci- 
pline in Benefices of the Church of Eng- 
land and Wales ; Presented, and read the 
first time ; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday, 16th March, and to be 
|printed. [Bill 112.] 


| 
| 


| 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 
(EXPENSES AND SECOND ELECTION) 
BILL. 

To amend the Law relating to Par- 
liamentary Elections by providing for 
the payment of necessary expenses out 
of the rates, and for a second election 
in certain cases ; Presented, and read the 
first time ; to be read a second time upon 





Wednesday, 20th April, and to be 
printed. [Bill 113.] 
2D 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL. 


Mr. EDWARD MORTON (Devonport) : 
I desire to put to the First Lord of the 
Treasury a Question of which I have 
given him private notice—namely, if the 
right hon. Gentleman can tell the House 
about what date the Government intend 
to introduce their Bill dealing with the 
government of London? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The hon. Gentleman was courteous 
enough to give me private notice of a 
Question he intended to ask, but not of 
the Question he has just stated across 
the floor of the House. The Question the 
hon. Member intimated his intention of 
asking was, when the Government pro- 
posed to introduce a Bill dealing with 
the government of Ireland ; and I thought 
that the hon. Gentleman in some pro- 
phetic confusion of soul was under the 
impression that he was urging his leader 
—his reluctant leader—to proceed with 
a Home Rule Bill as soon as possible. 
Now that I understand what the hon. 
Member’s Question is, I have to say that 
I cannot give him any information. 


Sm W. HARCOURT (Monmouthshire, 
W.): I wish to ask, Will the right hon. 
Gentleman inform the House what will be 
the course of business for next week? With 
reference to the amended Question of my 
hon. Friend behind me, ‘+ would be in- 
teresting to London to knuw when that 
Bill will be introduced, because it was 
confidently stated by members of the 
Government that it would depend upon 
an election which, I believe, took place 
yesterday. I am asking a Question as to 
whether an early date can be named for 
bringing in the Government Bill with re- 
ference to the reform of the municipal 
government of London, so that the people 
of London may become acquainted with 
the plan of Her Majesty’s Government. 





Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I do not myself quite see what 
the date of the Introduction of the Bill 
has to do with the character of the Bill. 
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As I have already stated to the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, I cannot give any 
information as to the time of the Intro- 
duction of the Bill. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: What will be the 


business for next week? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: That Bill will not be part of it, 
because, as I have already stated, we pro- 
pose as the First Order on Monday the 
Second Reading of the Benefices Bill, and 
we hope to be able to take the Navy 
Estimates on Thursday and Friday. 


Mr. G. LAMBERT (Devonshire, South 
Molton): Will the Second Reading of the 
Local Government Bill be taken on Mon- 
day, the 14th. 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I still entertain the hope that 
that will be the most convenient time 
for everybody concerned. 


Mr. W. H. K. REDMOND (Clare, E.): 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, in the interest and for the con- 
venience of Irish Members, he will give 
us early and as definite notice as possible 
of the date the Second Reading will be 
taken ? 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I wish, of course, to consult the 
convenience of all, as far as possible. If 
the hon. Member will ask me on Tues- 
day, I will promise to tell him definitely. 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): When will the Light Dues Bill 
be taken? 












THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rirentz, Croydon): 
It is down for Monday, but I do not 
know whether it will be reached. 


DISTURBANCES AT WESTPORT. 

Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): I desire 
to ask the Chief Secretary a Question of 
which I have given him private notice— 
namely, whether he can communicate any 
further information to the House with 
refererico to the attack made upon the 
people by the police in Westport yester- 
day, following certain proceedings in the 
Magistrates’ Court! 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY to THE 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. Gerad Batrovur, Leeds, Central’: 
Yes, I have received the following 
further information as to what occurred 
on the occasion referred to— 


“Qne O'Donnell and others were charged 
with having unlawfully assembled and intinu- 
dated a schoolmaster named Michael Duffy, 
with the view of inducing him to give up a 
grazing farm he held. The case was tried 
before the resident magistrate, and the offence 
was found to be proved against John O’Don- 
nell, Thomas Moran, Patrick Cusack, and 
James O’Haire. They were ordered to enter 
into personal recognizances in the sum of £10 
and to give two sureties of £5 each, or be im- 
prisoned for four calendar months. The case 
against the other two defendants was heard, 
and they were discharged. Mr. Henn sub- 
sequently reduced the alternative of imprison- 
ment to three months. The defendants refused 
to give bail, and warrants for their com- 
mittal were made out. It was too late to send 
the prisoners to Castlebar by train, and two 
brakes were employed under an escort of 20 
police. A baton party of 50 police were held 
in readiness in the Court-house yard, and were 
brought out and drawn across the street to 
prevent the large crowd from interfering with 
the prisoners. The crowd cheered vigorously. 
After the brake left, the mob turned towards 
the town and commenced to groan. Mr. 
Cameron told them to cease, and that he would 
not permit disorder. This occurred in the 
vicinity of Lord Sligo’s rent office. The sym- 
pathisers with the United Irish League in 
Westport had put up their shutters, and there 
were apprehensions that if the mob were 
allowed to march through the town, the win- 
dows of those who had not put up their shut- 
ters would be smashed. At the foot of Bridge 
Street the mob surrounded a party of police, 
hooting and groaning. The county inspector 
ordered the men to halt, and called upon the 
mob to cease, telling them if they did not do 
so, he would use strong measures. This was 
met by even more vigorous groaning and hoot- 
ing from the crowd. The county inspector 
then directed the police to disperse the mob 
with their batons. The crowd ran, and the 
police were halted before they had gone more 
than 50 yards. The police were then broken 
up into patrols of ten men each, and were 
posted in different parts of the town. This 
had the desired effect. There was no window- 
breaking, and there were no further attempts 
at groaning or disorder. A few stones were 
thrown at the police, but injury was sus- 
tained in one case only.” 


I may here say that I consider all the 
elements of a dangerous riot were 
present, and that the police did their 
duty on the occasion. 


_Mr. DAVITT: May I ask whether the 
right hon. Gentleman justifies the action 
of the police in bitoning people simply 
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because they groaned on the occasion, 
and whether it is the fact that Duffy, 
who is alleged to have been intimidated, 
fired revolver shots from his house at a 
number of people in the street ! 


at Westport. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am not 
aware that Duffy fired revolver shots at 
the crowd in the street. I believe on the 
occasion when the offence was committed 
he fired a shot in the air, but not 
at the crowd, so far as I know. 
With regard to the first part of the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member I have already 
stated that, in my opinion, there were 
present on this occasion all the elements 
of a dangerous riot, and it was necessary 
for the police to do as they did, and they 
acted properly. 


Mr. DAVITT: Was the Riot Act read 
by the officer in charge of the police? 
Does not the right hon. Gentleman think 
the practice followed in England ought 
to be followed in that respect in Ire 
land? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
is a matter of opinion, which does not 
arise out of the Question. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: Are we to under- 
stand from the right hon. Gentleman 
that groans are sufficient on the part of 
the people for the police to charge them?! 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
is not a Question arising out of that which 
appears on the Paper. At any rate, it 
should be put separately if it is put at 
all. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: I will put 
another Question that will be in order— 
namely, would people be bitoned in Eng- 
land merely if they groaned? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, Scot- 


land Division): Were any windows 
broken upon this occasion? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, Sir, 
happily not, and, I believe, entirely in 
consequence of the action of the police. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: Were there any 
heads broken by the police? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No; not 
that I am aware of. 
2D2 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY. 
[SECOND ALLOTTED DAY. | 
Considered in Committee. 


Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
or WAYS anp MEANS (Mr. J. W. Low- 
THER, Cumberland, Penrith) in the Chair. 


(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £13,900,000, 
be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the Charges for the follow- 
ing Civil Services and Revenue Departments 
for the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1899.” 


*Mr. JOHN E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushclifie): The Vote for the Home 
Office (£40,000) relates to the Cruelty 
to Animals Act of 1876, and there 
have been a large number of 
licences and _ certificates issued. They 
have been increasing during the last 
few years. It is within my _ know- 
ledge that there is a desire on both sides 
of the House to have a discussion 
to the manner in which that Act is being 
carried out, but this cannot be done effec- 
tively without the latest facts and figures. 
We ought to have the Return which is 
required under the Act to be annually 
laid before Parliament. I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will give us some 
assurance that we shall have it within 
the next few weeks? 


as 


*THE SECRETARY or STATE ror rue 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. Wurre 
Ripuey, Lancashire, N., Blackpool): I 
really do not know when the Return will 
be ready. All I can say is that I will 
hurry it forward with the greatest pos- 
sible expedition. I think the hon. Mem- 
ber is wrong in saying that there has 
been a large increase in the number of 
licences. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): A considerable 
number of Members desire to discuss on 
this Vote certain matters in connection 
with the operation of the Factory Acts. 
Before I mention two or three such mat- 
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ters there is one isolated question which 
I should like to address to the right hon, 
Gentleman on a matter of some impor- 
tance. There has recently been atten- 
tion called throughout the literary world 
to the refusal of the Home Office of this 
country to allow any inspection of docu- 
ments relating to the period of the great 
war. In every other country in the 
world—certainly in every leading country 
---such documents are open to inspection, 
One would suppose that other countries 
would have more reason to conceal their 
documents than we have, but at St. 
Petersburg—where historical documents 
have been used with very great effect 
oy a large number of historians—all such 
documents have recently been thrown 
open to the world at large. In the case 
of Vienna and Berlin the most secret 
records have been thrown open, and 
largely used by such historians within 
the last few years. In this country the 
Foreign Office until lately, I believe, 
refused inspection of their documents. 
Certainly they did so in a well-known 
‘ase two or three years ago. This year 
a case has been refused by the Home 
Office where permission had been granted 
by the Foreign Office. What reason 
could the Home Office have for not grant- 
ing this permission! I put it to the right 
hon. Gentleman whether documents prior 
to the vear 1815 might not be thrown 
open to historians at large. I think the 
time has now come when all documents 
of historical interest might be thrown 
open to historians. I now, Sir, turn 
to another matter. I received this 
morning a most remarkable report on 
the fish-curing industry, which raises a 
auestion which will be heard of a great 
deal more in the course of the present 
Session. The document in question was 
written by two of the inspectors of the 
Factory Department, and that docu 
ment professes to be largely based upon 
the opinion of the workers in the 
trade. I wish to give, from all 
the information in my possession, a 
strong opinion that that report does not 
represent the workers of the trade, and I 
wish to take issue with almost ail the 
statements contained in that document. 
Now, Sir, last year a Bill was introduced 
by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Islir:gton upon this question, and some 
Debate took place on two occasions on 
the Home Office Votes in regard to it. 
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At that time the Secretary of State some- 
what surprised us by defending what we 
cannot but think is a certain laxity in 
the administration of the law, which has 
existed not in his time especially—I do 
not wish to make any personal attack 
with regard to the matter—but which 
has existed for a considerable time in the 
Home Office. Sir, the law with regard 
to fish-curing is in a very curious posi- 
tion. An exception to the Factory Act 
was introduced on behalf of certain 
branches of the fish-curing trades, and 
that exception is entirely anomalous, 
for there is no exception like it in any 
other trade. There.are for all season 
trades, which are limited to a certain 
portion of the year, or in which there is 
a danger of goods perishing, certain 
exemptions, but they are exemptions 
of a general description, applying to 
all trades of a similar class. As regards 
fish-curing, there is not only that 
kind of exemption, but a special and com- 
plete exemption from all the provisions 
of the Factory Act altogether. Now, 
Sir, the case that I submit to the Com- 
nittee is that any exemption of that 
kind ought to be strictly interpreted ; 
that it is not in the power and not con- 
sistent with the duty of the Home 
Office to extend that exemption by any 
interpretation of their own. If you are 
going to begin listening to complaints 
of some of the small employers in any 
particular trade, and to take their view, 
and extend exemptions to them, you 
break down Factory Legislation alto- 
gether. There will be nothing left if 
you listen to them. There is no trade 
in which you will not hear complaints. 
Now, Sir, the exemption which is given 
by the law is to a process of “ gutting, 
salting, and packing fish immediately 
on its arrival in the boats.” It 
is almost incredible, but it is the 
case, that these words have been ex- 
tended—the process of “gutting, salt- 
ing, and packing fish”—to include all 
sorts of other processes, and the words 
“immediately on its arrival in the 
boats,” have been extended to include 
the practice by the Home Office 
of abstaining from prosecution for 
breaches of the Act in inland towns 
where the fish arrives by train. I do not 
think that statement will be denied that 
the law is broken. The law strictly is 
broken in inland towns in the fish trade, 
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and factory inspectors have abstained 
from prosecutions. Possibly they have 
had a circular directing them to abstain 
from all prosecutions. But recently 
there was a very remarkable prosecution 
—a single prosecution—in the borough 
of Great Yarmouth, a fish-curing town. 
That prosecution was one which all 
of us who have watched the operations 
of this portion of the law were gratified 
with, because it. appeared to be an 
acceptance by the Home Office of the 
position we took up last year, when we 
opposed the Bill of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Islington for extending the 
exemption, so as to bring the law and 
practice into accord, when he tried to in- 
crease and extend exemption. But in 
this Great Yarmouth prosecution, Mr. 
Hoare, the inspector, took the prose- 
cution in the case I have named, 
and obtained a conviction. I say it 
is remarkable he should have done so, 
for two reasons. The first is, that the 
firm prosecuted quoted against him what 
they had understood to be the practice 
of the Home Office upon this exemption ; 
and in the second place it was a prosecu- 
tion before a Bench of magistrates in 
Great Yarmouth, which might be sup- 
posed to be associated with the fish- 
curing industry, and likely to take a 
lenient view of the matter. Well, Sir, 
there was a conviction in that case, and 
I am very glad of it; but what I want is 
that the right hon. Gentleman, instead 
of discouraging the inspectors, should 
encourage them to take similar action to 
that taken by Mr. Hoare, in the Great 
Yarmouth case—to take similar action 
elsewhere. I had an interview with the 
head of a very great firm in London, the 
firm of Maconachies. Does the right 
hon. Gentleman not know, from the re- 
port made to him, that in the case of 
the Maconachies the heads of the firm 
believe honestly that they are justified 
in the case of fish which arrives by train 
in making up Army rations—they are 
the greatest contractors for the Army— 
they are justified in acting upon the view 
of the law which the Home Office has 
hitherto taken. There have recently 
been issued very widely throughout the 
country some statistics put forward on 
behalf of a new company. I think the 
hon. Member for Islington has some con- 
nection with that company, which has in- 
formed the country at large that steam 
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as a motive power, and ice as a preserva- 
tive,. have now completely revolutionised 
this trade. If there was any ground for 
exemption originally with regard to the 
Scotch herring trade, the use of ice and 
steam have brought that amount of 
regularity in the trade, which renders 
exemption unnecessary. [No!] _ Per- 
haps the hon. Member will not go witn 
me in the main case against the 
existing exemption in the law. I 
think my hon. Friend will go with me 
that, at all events, we ought to enforce 
the law as it stands, and the Home Office 
ought not to be allowed to extend the 
existing exemption, introduced against 
the wish of Aberdeen, which is largely 
interested in the herring trade, and 
which is now to be extended by the 
Home Office in the manner stated in 
this report. I said, in starting, that the 
two inspectors who signed this report 
have based it upon the supposed opinion 
of the working people employed in this 
trade, which is chiefly a women’s trade. 
This is not a season trade for a portion 
of the year, in which case. the House 
might think the women might fairly 
be worked for very long hours in a 
portion of the year. It is an all-the-year- 
round trade, for most of these women 
follow the trade round the coast. I have 
known them begin at Stornoway in the 
spring, and follow the work round the 
coast, ending at Yarmouth in the winter, 
and thus the women are worked for mon- 
strously long hours, because they are 
worked wholly without reference to the 
Factory Act. It is a remarkable fact, so 
far as I know, that the whole of the trades 
councils concerned with this industry 
strongly support the view which I have 
the honour to put before you, and the 
trades councils of Aberdeen, Dundee, 
Newcastle, and Grimsby took that view 
in the very strongest possible terms. 
They are against the present exemption, 
but if they cannot get rid of the pre- 
sent exemption, they are altogether op- 
posed to extending it in the way sug- 
gested. Now, Sir, at this moment the 
practice of the Home Office has hitherto 
been to take no prosecutions in cases 
where there is such an extentsion as 
this in the exemption of the law. The 
Committee will remember the words 
“eutting, salting, and packing of fish 
immediately on its arrival in the boats.” 


Sir Charles Dilke. 
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Can it be believed that this is in prac- 
tice extended to cover such processes as 
the making of bloater paste and shrimp 
paste? It is a fact that no prosecutions 
have been taken in these trades, although 
they have been carried on with the long 
hours I have stated. It has been contended 
by the French that the lobster is a fish, 
but our Government have taken a more 
extreme view than the Government of 
France, and they have extended “ gutting, 
salting, and packing fish” to cover the 
making of shrimp and _ bloater paste. 
The hours of the girls engaged in this in- 
dustry are frightfully long. If the ex- 
emption were repealed and if the law 
were enforced the hours in this trade, 
even without tha exemption, are 
unfortunately longer than those of 
almost any other trade, because dur- 
ing 60 days of the year they can 
work under the Perishable Goods Ex- 
emption Clause, and under that they can 
work without the ordinary limit of the 
Act. The hours which are recommended 
in this Report, circulated this morning, 
are the same hours which have been 
adopted by Parliament for laundries, and 
they were opposed by the majority of 
the Grand Committee upon the last Bil! 
as regards laundries. They were opposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman who was 
then Secretary of State, but they were 
forced upon him by a minority of the 
Grand Committee, and accepted in order 
to get through that Bill. They have 
failed to work with regard to laundries, 
and the result has been disastrous, and 
yet the hours proposed for the fish trade 
are the hours for laundries, with the addi- 
tion of the hours for perishable goods 
for 60 days in the year. In the case of 
the fish industry there will be 60 days, 
whereas there are only 30 days in re- 
gard to laundries. We have had this 
Report, based, it is said, on the opinion 
largely of the women workers engaged in 
the trade, although I am prepared entirely 
to deny the accuracy of this statement. 
How have the inspectors obtained or 
received the opinion of the women 
workers of the trade? That opinion 
would be best gathered, I submit, rather 
by one of the women inspectors than by 
the men. It is a woman’s trade, and it is 
trade which naturally would come within 
the ken of women inspectors. In the 
Annual Report of the Factory Department 
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for 1895 we are told, as a gratifying in- 
stance of the work of women inspectors, 
that one of them had been directed 
to report upon this trade, and that she 
has spent two months working at the 
matter and preparing her Report. That 
Report has been laid before the House. 
That would have been a Report which 
would have given the opinion of women 
workers in this trade from real knowledge. 
But that is kept back from the House, 
and there is no allusion to it in the Report 
before the House ; and in that Report we 
have the opinion of two of the inspectors 
who have spent perhaps less time than 
the lady inspector did in looking into the 
condition of this industry. Well, Sir, 
the next matter which I wish to mention 
is one where I have no kind of attack to 
make. It is a matter which I know is 
engaging the careful attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and all I wish to 
do is to further open the door by pressing 
it still more warmly upon his attention. 
The hon. Member for Berwickshire will 
speak with much more authority than I 
can, and the hon. Member for Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, who represents the district 
concerned, and who has himself a very 
close personal acquaintance with the 
trade, will also speak with authority. I 
refer to the lead processes in the pottery 
trade. Several questions have been 
asked during this Session with regard te 
the terrible number of deaths which are 
occurring in this industry, and the 
diseases which are produced by it. There 
were cases brought to my knowledge the 
other day, in which we had four girls 
and a boy blinded by the direct conse- 
quences of this industry ; the four girls 
were under 18, and the one boy was 16. 
Well, now, Sir, we have had the Home 
Secretary’s answer with regard to male 
young persons to a question asked in this 
House this Session, when he told us that 
there were, I think, 30 cases in a year. 
What I wish to submit is this, that the 
returned cases directly and admittedly 
due to lead poisoning in the Potteries 
are but a very small proportion of the 
total number suffering. 


*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT : Hear, hear! 


*Str C. DILKE: The right hon. Gentle- 
man agrees, and so I will not labour 
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that point. Obviously, it is a well- 
known fact that paralysis and a great 
number of other diseases are largely 
traceable to this particular cause. Cases 
of deaths also of the children and women 
workers are returned as due to ordinary 
natural causes known by the names of 
well-known diseases, but which are due, 
in the opinion of everyone who has 
investigated this trade, to the terrible 
results of the dangerous processes 
in use in this trade in the Pot- 
teries. Now, what suggestions ought we 
to make with regard to dealing with this 
evil, the extent of which is admitted by 
the right hon. Gentleman. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Berwickshire, with his 
knowledge of the dangerous processes 
of the trades generally, will be able to 
make valuable suggestions to the House 
in the course of this Debate. Naturally, 
the first point with the chief inspector 
responsible for dealing with these trades 
will be as to how far his rules have been 
observed, and the non-observance of the 
rules of his Department would be a 
matter which would first attract his 
attention. What I wish to _ put 
before the Committee is that the special 
rules are not good enough and that 
more of them are needed. If the rules 
were kept they would still be insufti- 
cient. The peculiar susceptibility of 
young persons to the poison of the lead 
in the dangerous processes of this pottery 
work is a matter which ought to have 
our first attention. Personally, I should 
be in favour of prohibiting the employ- 
ment of young persons in the dangerous 
processes of this industry. Now, Sir, 
my honourable Friend the Member for 
Berwickshire will make other sugges- 
tions, but there is one suggestion which 
has been made by the local Trades 
Council which is, I think, of value. They 
desire that there should be a special in- 
spector for that particular district, which 
is a very concentrated district. There 
is a very large amount of employment of 
labour of that description within a very 
limited area, and it is not mixed up with 
other trades. It is a peculiar and iso- 
lated case, and looking to the fact that 
the work of the inspector in that district 
is chiefly connected with looking out for 
the causes of disease, I think there 
is a case for a woman inspector being in 
charge of that district. The difficulty in 
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the way of placing women inspectors in 
charge of districts, even where the great 
majority are women and young people, 
has always been the machinery question, 
and the lack of technical knowledge with 
regard to machinery, although there is 
great exaggeration as regards this diffi- 
culty in regard to them, because many of 
the women inspectors have a great know- 
ledge, technical knowledge, and many cf 
the male inspectors have no such know- 
ledge. But that is a difficulty, and we 
must face it. Here is a district where 
there is but a small amount of machinery 
in proportion to the number of people 
employed, and machinery plays but a 
small part in the trade, where an enor- 
mous proportion of the workers in the 
dangerous processes are women and 
young people, peculiarly susceptible 
to this disease. It appears to me, 
therefore, that this is a case where 
in this special area a woman inspector 
might very well be appointed, and have 
charge of that district. Sir, this leads 
me to the last matter with which I will 
trouble the Committee, and that is the 
present position of the Women’s Depart- 
ment of the Factory Department. 
Several questions have been asked by 
Conservative Members in the course of 
the present Session with regard to the 
present position of that Department. In 
August last a question was put by me 
with regard to the changes in that De- 
partment, and there was a certain differ- 
ence between the answer given then by 
the right hon. Gentleman and the answer 
which he gave in the course of the pre- 
sent Session. The main points for the 
Committee to consider are these: the 
Department was working successfully so 
far as we know, and so far as we assumed 
from the annual reports and by the state- 
ments made in this House by the late 
Home Secretary, who initiated it, and 
by the present Home Secretary—that the 
Department was working successfully 
before any changes were made. Then 
why make any changes at all in a system 
which is working well and which has the 
confidence in a remarkable degree of the 
working population of this country? It 
had enlisted in the working of the Factory 
Department of the Home Office an enor- 
mous amount of popularity which it did 
not previously possess. In August last, 
in answer to a question I put with regard 
to this matter, the right hon. Gentleman 


Sir Charles Dilke. 
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made a statement under three heads; 
the first was prosecution, and he then 
said that where the district inspector and 
the woman inspector were in agreement 
there was no need to refer to the chief 
inspector. That is what he said in 
August last; but now, in reply to the 
Member for Heywood, he says that the 
views of the lady inspector must 
be endorsed by the chief inspector. 
When Mrs. Tennant was superintending 
inspector. there could be no question of 
this kind, but cases have recently arisen 
which show that the right hon. Gentle 
man is hardly justified in saying that the 
changes made in no way diminish the 
importance of the woman’s department. 
Sir, I put a question the other day with 
regard to an Edinburgh case, known 
as the M‘Vitie case, in connection with 
which a letter was read from the man 
inspector, virtually giving his sanction 
to an illegal proceeding. It is true 
that. in that case the right hon. Gentle- 
iwan reproved and reprimanded the in- 
spector, but it seems to me that that is 
a case which could not have happened in 
the time of the jormer Superintending 
Inspector. Moreover, the case shows, 
not only friction in, but also the inferi- 
ority of the present position of, the De- 
partment, compared with that which it 
formerly occupied. The right hon. 
Gentleman must not treat this as a 
technical grievance. He must know 
that another substantial difference be- 
tween the past and the present is the 
increasing delay in dealing with com- 
plaints sent to the woman’s depart- 
ment ; that does not mean inferiority on 
the part of the present staff, but it 
means that there is routine and red-tape 
and confusion in dealing with these pro- 
secutions. I shall not press the second 
of the three points raised in my Ques- 
tion last year, because the right hon. 
Gentleman has said that the present 
position of the lady inspector, in what 
he called the “counsels of the Depart- 
ment,” is substantially what it used to 
be, and I accept that assurance. With 
regard to the third point, I wish to say 
one word. concerning the power of the 
women inspectors to order structural 
changes. A difficulty appears to have 
arisen with regard to their interfering 
with the machinery, but the structural 
changes, to which I refer do not con- 
cern machinery; they concern matters 
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in which the lady inspectors are specially 
trained, and of which many of them 
have a knowledge and an experience con- 
siderably exceeding that of the ordinary 
factory inspector. Take the case of 
ventilation! Most of these lady in- 
spectors, having acted previously as 
sanitary inspectors with great distinc- 
tion are thoroughly conversant with 
what is required in the way of ventila- 
tion. But nowadays, if a woman in- 
spector says that a stove is wanted in 
January, it is obtained in July; if she 
says that ventilation is required in July 
it is given in January; and all because 
there is more red-tape now than 
formerly. There is only one other matter 
I wish to mention, and that is the delay 
in the preparation and presentation to 
Parliament of the Annual Report. Each 
vear the report is later in appearing, 
ond last year it was much later than it 
had ever previously been. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs. says. the reason of its 
lateness is that it is kept back for the 
preparation of statistics. Sir, these 
statistics would be most valuable if laid 
before the House every few years, but I 
do not see why inspectors should be 
taken from other important work, which 
is allowed to fall into arrear, in order 
to prepare the statistics, for which the 
Annual Report is kept back. The ex- 
cessive attention given to statistics 
within the last two or three years, should 
be avoided in the future, and the report 
made a simple document, which can be 
prepared more rapidly and laid before 
the House with less delay than at present. 


Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen, 
E.): There is one portion of my con- 
stituency that is greatly interested in 
the subject of fish-curing, referred to by 
the hon. Member for the Forest of Dean, 
One-sixth of the whole of the population 
engaged in the fishing industry in Scot- 
land. live in Fraserburgh, which is the 
largest herring port in the kingdom. 
The right hon. Baronet’s remarks were 
not at all applicable to the herring-curing 
trade. A document has been sent to me 
-from the Christian Social Union Research 
Committee, and the London branch of 
the Women’s Trade Union League, and 
in that document I find a good many of 
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the statements which the right hon. 
Baronet has given to the House. Sir, 
it appears to me that, although not many 
places are mentioned in that document, 
yet the statements in it. apply only to 
the kippering trade, and have nothing 
to do with herring-curing. I must 
express dissent from. one statement made 
by the right hon. Baronet. the Member 
for the Forest of Dean. The right hon. 
Member said that the advent of steam 
and the use of ice had practically revolu- 
tionised the fish-curing industry, and 
rendered unnecessary exemptions under 
the Factory Act; but anyone who is 
acquainted with the herring trade knows 
that no vessels worked by steam are em- 
ployed, and little or no ice is used in the 
curing. In_herring-curing there are 
certain elementary processes which must 
be done immediately upon the landing 
of the fish, otherwise large quantities 
perish. Like all fishing industries the 
herring trade is very uncertain. Some- 
times there is a bad season, such as 
happened last year, and sometimes, as in 
the previous two years, there is a good 
catch. Another uncertainty about the 


herring trade, and one which makes the 


application of the Factory Acts difficult, 
is that the herrings vary the places 
and the time at which they appear, 
and the boats come in at all hours 
of the night and day. The necessary 
elementary processes of curing that have 
to be gone through are not numerous, 
and do not occupy a great amount of 
time, but it is essential to the industry 
that these processes should be gone 
through immediately and without delay. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Forest of Dean, threw doubt upon the 
statement that all those interested in the 
herring-fishing industry were in favour 
of these exemptions being maintained 
and extended ; and he further expressed 
doubts as to whether those working in 
the industry could possibly be in favour 
of these exemptions. It is, of course, 
difficult to dispossess the right hon. 
Baronet of these ideas, but I can only 
say that in all parts of this community, 
and in places where it is a subject of 
great importance, the people have con- 
stantly brought it under my notice dur- 
ing the last few years; and that when I 
was last among them, only a few weeks 
ago, representations were made to me 
from all those interested in the industry. 
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The women, who largely come from the 
West Highlands, and do the gutting and 
packing, have represented strongly in 
favour of these exemptions being main- 
tained, so that the prosperity of the in- 
dustry might be preserved. The figures 
given in the document read by the right 
hon. Baronet do not apply to the herring 
industry. The processes of gutting and 
packing do not go on continuously. The 
hours of the women are comparatively 
short, but undoubtedly they are irre- 
gular—sometimes they are working in 
the morning and generally in the after- 
noon ; but sometimes they have to work 
very late at night, and early in the morn- 
ing. They have to do a great deal of 
their work at irregular and very late 
hours, but they have nothing like the 
hours mentioned in the Report quoted 
by the right hon. Baronet. There is no 
Sunday labour, because the boats do not 
go out on Saturday nights. What is it 
after all that the fish-curers and the 
fishing industry generally contend for? 
What they ask, and what the Report 
just issued from the Home Office recom- 
mends, is total exemption for those hours 
of labour necessary for the emergency 
processes to save the fish from spojling. 
They do not want exemption from the 
sanitary regulations, or from the general 
operations of the Act; but they contend 
that, if the herring industry is to be 
maintained in its prosperity, satisfactory 
exemptions must be made with regard 
to the necessary processes for curing the 
fish. I hope the Government will take 
up this matter, and endeavour to frame 
and bring forward a Bill which will 
make the exemptions in the Act corre- 
spond with the facts of the case, so that 
it may be possible for this industry to 
be carried on satisfactorily. I would also 
urge upon the Home Secretary that those 
interested in this great industry have no 
wish for any general exemption, and par- 
ticularly have no desire for anything 
beyond what was recommended in the 


Report. 


*Mr. H. J. TENNANT (Berwickshire) : 
The remarks I desire to address 
to the House are caused only by 
my anxiety to shield the unfortunate 
workers in these dangerous trades from 
many of the evils under which they are 


Mr. T. R. Buchanan. 
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conducted. The first case I take is that 
of persons occupied in the bottling of 
aérated water. I should like the House 
to realise that the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Dangerous Trades, in their 
Report of July, 1896, recommended that 
all labellers should be provided with face 
masks. The special rules, based upon 
those recommendations, contain an 
exemption for persons labelling bottles 
standing in cases. Very shortly after 
the issue of that Report a boy named 
Chafer received such injuries that he 
died. I do not know if that case has 
keen brought before the notice of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, but I 
bring it now, and I ask him if he will 
reconsider the case of persons engaged 


in the labelling of aérated waters 
standing in cases. I also desire to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman if he 


knows of an accident at Hull in June, 
1897, to a man who was painting the 
fish-room of the trawler Britannia, lying 
in St. Andrew’s Dock. The man was 
using inflammable paint, and it exploded, 
inflicting upon him such injuries that he 
shortly afterwards died, four men who 
were working with him having narrow 
escapes. There is also the case of a boy, 
13 years of age, who was burned to death 
by an explosion of inflammable paint 
at the works of Messrs. Thompson 
and Co., Millfield, near Wolverhampton. 
Then I come to the question of the 
electrical works. The Report on the 
Electrical Generating Works was only 
issued last year. I know the difficulty in 
the matter, and I know that the right 
hon. Gentleman has expressed his great 
willingness to do all in his power to 
assist those who are anxious for a re- 
form in this matter. I am aware of the 
divergence of opinion between the Attor- 
ney General and the Solicitor General, 
but I would ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man to bring in a Bill to bring within 
the scope of the Factory and Workshop 
Acts all places where electricity is 
generated, stored, or transformed for 
distribution. Coming to the question 
of indiarubber works, there is lying 
on the Table an Order signed by 
the Secretary of State which makes 
certain special rules to be observed 
in India-rubber works. People who are 
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obliged to work in these places suffer 
from loss of appetite in consequence of 
being compelled to eat their food in an 
atmosphere impregnated with naphtha. 
I think it is very desirable, if the Secre- 
tary of State can see his way to do it, 
that he should reconsider the Order 
lying on the Table, and that he will issue 
an order prohibiting the taking of meals 
by the workpeople in indiarubber works 
where naphtha is present in large 
volumes, as well as in places where car- 
bon bisulphide is used. I do not know 
if the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman has been called to a letter 
which was written on the 27th January 
of this year by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. In that letter 
Mr. Craig Sellar, the private secretary 
of the right hon. Gentleman, wrote as 
follows— 


“27th January. 
“Dear Sir,—I am directed by Mr. Chamber- 
lain to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 26th inst. with regard to the case of 
three girls blinded by lead-poisoning in the 
course of their work in the Potteries. 
_ “I am to point out in reply that if their 
injuries were caused, as you allege, through 
neglect of their employer, they have a remedy 
already under the existing law; while if they 
were injured under circumstances over which 
the employer had no control, the new Aci, 
when it comes into operation, affords a remedy 
in such cases.—I am, dear Sir, yours very 
truly, ; 
“GERARD CraiG SELLAR.” 


I should like to know if that is the view 
of the right hon. Gentleman. I ven- 
tured to put such a question to the hon. 
and learned Member the Attorney 
General, but he was not able to give me 
the information I desired. I do not 
quite know if he shares the view of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. The Home Secre- 
tary, in answer to a question in this 
House, told me that he did not feel 
inclined to alter the existing law which 
we spent so much time over last 
Session, and that those persons who 
have received these grave injuries 
will therefore have to go without 
any compensation. In the case of 
these three girls I have their names 
in my hands. One of the cases is that 
of a girl of 18 from Burslem, and it is 
very sad. She has worked in the dipping- 
house for two years, and she has been 
blind for a year. She comes as a heavy 
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burden on a young married sister, who 
has herself to work, and in whose house- 
hold there is already a crippled girl, and 
a mother whose age is 60. There are 
two other cases. One is a girl of 18 be- 
longing to Burslem. She has worked in 
the dipping-house for six months, and 
she has been blind for several months. 
I have visited many places in England 
—indeed, I have seen nearly the whole 
of the white lead works in this country 
and what I have seen has been really 
enough to make one’s blood run cold. 
These girls ought really to be healthy, 
active, and vigorous, and yet they 
are crippled, blind, and paralysed, all of 
them of the ages of 16, 17, 18, or 20. 
I do think this is a very grave question 
and is worthy of the attention of the Secre- 
tary of State. Then there is the case of 
a man named Owen, a dipper in the Pot- 
teries, who died of lead-poisoning. This 
occurred only last week. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Forest 
of Dean has recently said that lead- 
poisoning is not the only trouble from 
which these people suffer. My attention 
has been called to the Registrar General’s 
Return of births, deaths, and marriages 
for 1897. In that Report I find some 
very interesting figures. A thousand 
and one potters die of phthisis and 
diseases of the respiratory organs, 
where 221 agriculturists, or four and 
a half times as many die. 1 find 
that potters die from phthisis in greater 
numbers than in almost any other occu- 
pation ; the mortality returns from 1881 
to 1891 show that there are more deaths 
from respiratory diseases than there are 
in any other dust-producing industry. 
The right hon. Baronet suggested that 
I should make suggestions to the Secre- 
tary of State. I do not consider I am in a 
position to do so. I might, however, sug- 
gest one or two small matters. I would 
ask that the Secretary of State should 
lay upon the Table of the House all the 
reports he has received from inspectors 
of factories, both male and female, and 
would also ask. that, in any special rules 
which may be drawn up, there shall de 
one which, in my judgment, would be of 
the greatest importance, and would 
be most likely to stop a considerable 
amount of lead-poisoning—namely, that 
every worker in a dangerous process 
should, before he or she is taken on, be 
certified by the certifying surgeon of the 
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district as not suffering from lead-poison- 


g¢; that they should be subjected, not 
merely to a preliminary examination, 
but to periodic examinations by the cer- 
tifying surgeon. That, I think, might 
lead to very good results. This is really 
a very grave matter, and I know that the 
right hon. Gentleman thinks so too. I 
would point out to him that it is a matter 
which, in the judgment of everybody 
who is interested in the case, is one 
which cannot be dealt with merely by 
the report of the inspector for the dis- 
trict. An inspector, going his rounds, 
sees so many cases of “ potters’ rot,” 
phthisis, lead-poisoning, paralysis, and 
blinding, that he becomes case-hardened. 
I cannot say that the chief inspector 
himself, who has been down to the Pot- 
teries himself recently, could give suffi- 
cient time and attention to this matter. 
I think a most minute, exhaustive, and 
careful inquiry is demanded to meet the 
circumstances of the case, and without it 
neither the House nor the country can 
or will be satisfied. 


Mr. G. WHITELEY (Stockport): The 
right hon. Baronet has urged that, in 
the present administration, some depar- 
ture has taken place from the practices 
and the procedure of previous Home 
Secretaries, and that this departure has 
resulted in a lowering of the state of 
health generally. I think those hon. 
Members who have mills, or factories, or 
workshops of their own, must be of 
opinion that the work of the lady in- 
spectors has, indeed, been very valuable 
to the working classes of the country. 
There is a great deal of what goes on 
in these factories and workshops con- 
cerning women and children. which are 
things with which women are more com- 
petent to deal than their male confréres. 
In Lancashire, we should be sorry to see 
any lowering of the status of lady in- 
spectors. On one point, however, I can 
not agree with my right hon. Friend— 
that is, the giving of power to lady 
inspectors of ordering structural altera- 
tions. I think, in these matters, an 
expert knowledge is required—the know- 
ledge of an architect well acquainted with 
sanitary laws. There are many such 
matters which cannot be within the 
Mr. H. J. Tennant. 
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knowledge of lady inspectors. 
as a manufacturer, I think we ought not 
to be subjected to harassing requisitions 
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on the part of inspectors. At any rate, 
all structural alterations of any magni- 
tude whatever should be suggested to us 
by a Chief Inspector who has expert 
knowledge. 


*Mr. W. WOODALL (Hanley): Repre- 
senting, as I do, a pottery district, and 
being intimately connected with the 
trade myself, I cannot refrain from saying 
a few words, especially after the impres- 
sive speech made to the Committee by 
the hon. Member for Berwickshire. That 
these dangers involve serious conse- 
quences to the health and even lives of 
the people who are engaged in this trade 
none of us will deny. But here I would 
like to interpose with the cases of blind- 
ness which have been attributed to lead- 
poisoning, and which have been parti- 
cularised. In one of those particular 
cases, the details of which have been 
given, I regret to say that I was in some 
measure responsible, the giri having been 
employed by the firm with which I am 
connected. But, I would just like to 
say the suggestion that this poor girl 
would be left utterly dependent upon her 
relatives, relatives as poor as herself, is 
absolutely unfounded, for the reason that 
the firm has taken over and accepted the 
responsibility of arranging for her educa- 
tion in the School for the Blind at Liver- 
pool, and her welfare, I am glad to say, 
will not suffer in any way. Although I 
have not the authority so to speak for 
others, I am quite sure that other em- 
ployers, who experience anything of a 
similar nature to this very painful case, 
will exercise a similar care over the wel- 
fare of the sufferer. But while this 
House will naturally concern itself with 
the figures which have been given by the 
hon. Member, the plain duty of all con- 
cerned in this painful matter is to en- 
deavour to devise some method by which 
the recurrence of these very terrible 
casualties may not only be anticipated, 
but possibly prevented. Both for the 
manufacturers and for the employees 
generally. I have not the slightest hesita- 
tion in saying that they will very gladly 
welcome the co-operation of the Home 
Office and the factory authorities in the 
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endeavour to devise some method by 
which these dangers may be either miti- 
gated or removed. With regard to the 
question of lead - poisoning, everybody 
concerned in the trade is embarrassed 
to a degree by the very painful subject. 
We have been told that by treating the 
lead in a different manner this 
danger would be obviated, but there 
seems to be considerable doubt about 
that ; there is a conflict of evidence as to 
the component parts of the glaze and the 
process by which it might be treated. I 
repeat. that all those engaged in the 
trade, particularly the manufacturers, 
will gladly welcome the fullest and most 
searching inquiry into the circumstances, 
and be prepared for more stringent 
regulations under which the  busi- 
ness may be carried on with safety 
to the workers. One grave difti- 
culty arises from that indifference 
of the workpeople themselves to the 
rules. To “the familiarity which breeds 
contempt” are attributable, in a great 
measure, many of the dangers and other 
risks, and the only hope or remedy that 
we have is in the increasing intelligence 
of the workpeople. The bringing home 
to them of these facts will, slowly I am 
afraid, but surely, enable us to ensure 
greater regard for health. With regard 
to this point, I might give an instance. 
Inspectors will frequently find that girls 
working in the shops will carry in fruit 
with them which they will produce there 
and eat, notwithstanding the fact that 
places are provided in which they can 
dine and take their refreshments. They 
thus defeat the object of all the rules of 
the manufacturers. If the right hon. 
Gentleman and his advisers will devise 
any means by which stricter and more 
stringent examination may be made into 
the conditions under which this trade is 
carried on at the Potteries, I can only 
say, on behalf of the manufacturers and 
the more intelligent workmen, that they 
will give the greatest assistance. 


Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme): I only pretend to deal with 


the single point raised in the speech 
of the hon. Member for the Forest 
of Dean, when he alluded to the 
question of lead - poisoning, and I 
can endorse what has just been said 
that, as a rule, the manufacturers in 
the Potteries are willing to try every rea- 
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sonable method for protecting and saving 
the lives of their employees. This sub- 
ject was first raised on a question put to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary as to compensating some of 
those people who had lost their sight in 
the lead-dipping shops. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Hanley has assured 
the House that the girl who has lost her 
sight who worked for his firm is amply 
provided for. And although a large num- 
ber of manufacturers are willing to act 
in a similar way in similar cases that 
does not remedy any defect in the law, if 
such exists. If the law is not already 
sufficient to provide that compensation 
should be given in those cases of 
loss of sight from lead-poisoning and 
other illnesses caused by this trade, then, 
I think, some Measure should be brought 
in which would reform the law in that re- 
spect. I believe under the law of Ger- 
many, employers have to give compensa- 
tion in cases of lead-poisoning such as 
this. There is a very grave outlook, I am 
afraid, for the Potteries, unless something 
is done in connection with these dangers. 
It is absolutely pitiable to go through 
the streets in the Pottery District, and 
see the numbers of people who are 
marked by illness brought on by lead 
poisoning contracted in some process or 
other made use of in the Potteries. I 
think there is no industry for which so. 
little has been done during the past few 
years, either by factory or other legisla- 
tion than has been done for the Potteries. 
There was an inquiry into the working of 
the Potteries in 1894 under the late 
Home Secretary, and two of the leading 
medical men of the district were engaged 
on the inquiry. In the report which 
they gave to the Home Office they say— 


“From a general view of the facts deduced, 
it seems certain that for the last 20 years there 
has not been any improvement in the general 
health of the Potteries.” 


I think that cannot be said of any 
other industry. That is supported by 
public opinion in the district, and by 
the figures in the returns which have 
already been given by the hon. Member 
for Berwickshire. There is a very strong 
case made out for an inquiry. I believe 
the percentage of deaths in the Potterics 
‘District was only exceeded by the percent- 
age of deaths in one other trade—that 
of the London publicans. With regard 
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to lead-poisoning. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman might appoint a small com- 
mittee to deal with this question. The 
obvious points which the committee 
might inquire into are: first, the con- 
stitution of the different kinds of glaze. 
We have it on the authority of the man- 
ager of Doultons, one of the largest fac- 
teries in the Potteries District, that the 
amount of harm caused by one kind of 
glaze is very much less than that caused 
by another. If that is so, I am not able 
to say whether it could be used for all 
kinds of ware, and in all processes ; but 
I think the matter should be inquired 
into, and, if it is possible, the glaze from 
which there is least danger to health in 
any process should be used. He might 
induce, in some way, the manufacturers 
to do so. In connection with the special 
rules that came into force in 1894, I am 
afraid the workpeople themselves are 
quite as much to blame as the employers 
for their not having been carried out. 
Some employers, it is true, have not been 
willing to carry them out, and have been 
prosecuted ; but, on the other hand, a 
great number of workpeople have refused 
to carry them out. There is a strong 
opinion among the surgeons of the dis- 
trict that new rules should be made. 
Dr. Prendergast, who has one of the 
largest practices in the Potteries District, 
says that the rules are utterly inadequate 
to meet the case, because they have not 
reduced to a minimum the dangers ; and 
then we come into contact with the girls, 
and he is asked if the special rules which 
were put into force in 1894 have been of 
any use, and he says— 


“Since these rules have come into force, the 
cases of lead-poisoning have been more aggra- 
vated than before.” 


I think this should form the subject of 
an inquiry. The right hon. Gentleman 
might depute it to a small committee of 
the House, and of experts chosen from the 
district, and others, who could go into 
the question of these glazes, and what 
the effect on the health of the people is 
from the different kinds of glaze. I do 
not think the committee which is now 
sitting is a suitable committee for this 
purpose, and it would be long reporting. 
I think if the hon. Gentleman could see 
his way to appoint a small committee, a 
great benefit might be derived from it. 


Mr. W. Allen. 
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*Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): Before 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home See- 
retary replies upon this Vote, I should 
like to say a few words with regard to 
the fish-curing trade. A Bill was brought 
in by the hon. Member for Islington to 
remove the restrictions placed upon the 
fish-curing trade under the Factory Act. 
That Bill was opposed, and it would cer. 
tainly be opposed again if it was brought 
in; but I understand that the right hon, 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, when 
the question came up again last Session, 
gave an intimation that he would bring 
in a Bill exempting the fish-curing trade, 
in its several branches, from the restric. 
tions now placed upon it. I should like 
to say that the subject is one on which 
differences of opinion have _ existed, 
noticeable among the fish-curers them- 
selves, some of whom are entirely op- 
posed to such exemptions being granted 
as the Bill I have referred to contained. 
They are of opinion that the Home Office 
have not administered the Act in a satis- 
factory way, and many of them would 
be opposed to any Bill brought in on 
similar lines to that which was intro- 
duced by the hon. Member for Islington. 
The right hon. Gentleman must, and no 
doubt will, remember that it is necessary 
to grant no more exemption than can 
be shewn to be absolutely needed, and 
not, therefore, expect to have the sup- 
port of the trade generally if he goes on 
those lines and endeavours to bring in a 
Bill identical with that Bill. He will do 
well to ascertain, before he drafts his 
Measure, the views of the  white-fish 
curers as well as of the herring-curers. 


Mr. G. DRAGE (Derby): I desire to 
support, in the strongest possible terms, 
the statements made by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of Dean 
on the question of the Potteries, with 
regard to the question raised 2s to the 
women inspectors. I should further like 
to support the hon. Member for Berwick- 
shire with regard to his suggestion that 
further inquiries should be made into 
the lead industries, and that a commit- 
tee should be granted and examinations 
held. But, Mr. Lowther, it is not upon 
this point that I desire to occupy your 
attention for a moment. It is chiefly 
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to strengthen, if I can, the suggestions 
made by the right hon. Baronet with re- 
gard to the women inspectors. I think 
the Committee recognises the admirable 
work that has been done by women in- 
spectors, and I think there is a strong 
desire that every facility should be given 
to them. As the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Forest of Dean pointed 
out, there has been considerable delay 
owing to the fresh regulations, perhaps 
necessary, but I should like to suggest to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary that he should give that 
matter some personal attention to see 
if those restrictions can be removed. 
There is only one other point I would 
like to suggest to the Home Secretary, 
and it is one which has been mentioned 
several times before. It is in connection 
with a special inquiry into all these 
eases. In other countries. governments 
have special inquiries into these matters, 
details of which might, with considerable 
advantage, be laid before the House; 
at any rate, they might be accessible with 
great advantage to the officials of the 
Home Office in giving information as 
to the way in which they prosecute their 
inquiries in other countries. Now, the 
Home Secretary, the first year that he 
came into office, directed that a report 
should be made by the lady superin- 
tendent inspector on the condition of 
French cloth factories. It was also sug- 
gested to the Home Secretary that a 
further report should be made with re 
spect to another factory. I believe these 
reports are admirably drawn up, and I 
may say that they have been of con- 
siderable value to persons practically in- 
terested in this question. I should like 
also to suggest before I sit down that 
certain members of the stafi—some of 
whom are specially qualified—should re- 
port upon the effect of factory legislation 
upon some countries like Switzerland, the 
laws of which are very little known in 
this country, but which are extremely 
practical, and would furnish some sug- 
gestions of peculiar scientific value to the 
Home Office. I am aware that the re 
ports to which I have alluded. are those 
of the lady superintendent inspector. The 
Home Secretary is probably aware that 
there are at present in this country, a 
number of ladies possessing the same 
knowledge, and the same qualifications 
which the lady superintendent possesses ; 
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and I should like to suggest that, if it 
is not possible for the lady superinten- 
dent to give her attention to the matter 
—for she has plenty of hard work— 
the Department should not fail to use 
the services of some of those ladies, who 
have a special training, and a special 
knowledge, which, I believe, would be of 
the utmost value. 


Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Haddington) : 
This Debate has ranged over a variety of 
topics, but there is one feature which 
has been common to all the speeches, and 
which, I think, very satisfactory. 
There has been a general desire from 
every side of the House to keep up the 
level to which the law has been adminis- 
tered, and there has been no desire to 
go back in anything that has been done. 
Now, Sir, I think this is very satisfac- 
tory, and it is very satisfactory that the 
desire that there should be some im- 
provement should have come from dif- 
ferent quarters. The hon. Member for 
Stockport and the hon. Member for 
Derby, representing that side of the 
House, have been just as anxious that 
progress should be made as the hon. 
Members opposite. Well, if that is the 
condition of things, I think it would be 
best, when one turns to the various 3ub- 
jects opened up, to confine what we wish 
from the Home Secretary to those mat- 
ters which have been specifically dealt 
with. Now let me, first of all, deal with 
the question as regards fish-curing in- 
dustries. I feel with my right hon. 
Friend. the Member for Aberdeen. that it 
would be a great misfortune, simply be- 
cause there are some firms which cannot 
profitably conduct their business under 
the conditions which have been deter- 
mined, that, therefore, exemptions should 
be made to drag down the level at which 
the industry is at present being con- 
ducted. It is an accepted principle, that 
it is better to conduct all business at 
the highest level than at the lowest level, 
and this principle works out in almost 
every part of the industrial world. I 
cannot help thinking that there is a 
solution to the difficulties which present 
themselves on this subject—namely, that 
it should be the universal rule, that the 
provisions of the Factory Act should 
apply to all departments of the fish- 
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curing industry, but that the Home Office 
should have the power to make dispensa- 
tions when necessary. It is perfectly 
true, as the hon. Member has pointed 
out, that the return of boats with her- 
rings must be dealt with when the fish is 
fresh. Very well ; youmay give an exemp- 
tion in a properly made-out case, but 
there ought not to be a general exemp- 
tion. Now, passing from that subject 
to another very important subject—the 
question of women inspectors—I feel we 
have drifted into a somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory condition. Well, when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
answered the question of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the Forest 
of Dean some time ago, about 
the appointment of women inspectors, 
I certainly gathered—and, I think, most 
of us gathered—that the position was to 
be substantially that to which we have 
been accustomed—that there was not to 
be any hampering restriction to prevent 
these lady inspectors from doing their 
work efficiently. Well, in course of 
time a great change has been made. No 
prosecutions are now being initiated with- 
out the consent of the chief inspector. 
Well, this consent is always capable of 
being got rid of, but whether the diffi 
culty may be got rid of or whether it may 
not, the result is that there has been a 
good deal of friction, and, what 1s still 
more important, there has been a good 
deal of feeling in the country. I don’t 
think it is a question of the details of 
a particular case ; I think it is something 
more. I think it was the general feeling 
that when this step of the appointment 
of women inspectors was taken, the 
branch should be made as efficient as 
possible. Well, when the lady inspector 
was in charge we heard nothing of any 
difficulty arising from the institution of 
prosecutions. Suppose there had been 
a difficulty—suppose there had been one 
or two mistakes—ought you not to con- 
sider whether much of the difficulty does 
not arise from going to the other extreme 
and making it impossible for these prose: 
cutions to take place quickly and 
promptly when the circumstances call? 
I am not one of those who wish to harass 
the officials; I am quite sure if you -lo 
harass them you will make the adminis- 
tration of the law less perfect, instead of 
more perfect. But it is one thing to 
make it impracticable, and another thing 
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to let the work of women inspectors run 
as smoothly and as efficiently as it was 
intended to do when the appointment of 
women inspectors was first instituted. 1 
cannot help thinking that the right hon, 
Gentleman has not quite realised the 
amount of feeliny there is in various 
quarters about the change which hag 
undoubtedly been made, and the desira- 
bility of restoring things as nearly as 
possible to what was certainly at one 
time a very satisfactory position. Well, 
Sir, as to dangerous trades, that is a very 
wide subject, and I am quite aware of the 
difficulties with which the Home Officy 
has to deal, and the difficulties which 
arise from the necessarily imperfect know- 
ledge, quite as much as from the imperfect 
state, of the law. It is very satisfactory 
that such progress has been made as has 
been made lately in dealing with the 
question, as my hon. Friend and other 
speakers have detailed. But I cannot 
help thinking that the time has come 
when even a more thoroughgoing ad- 
ministration of the law will be necessary 
than has hitherto been the case. What 
one feels is that the great improvements 
of the last few years are not great enough 
for the advance of public opinion and the 
public conscience which has taken placs 
upon this subject. And so, Mr. Lowther, 
I feel that this discussion will prove fruit- 
ful if the right hon. Gentleman is able 
to give us such assurances upon these two 
matters—the matter connected with the 
inspector and the matter connected with 
dangerous trades—as will enable us ty 
feel that at least there is a reasonable 
prospect of some redress of what many 
of us feel to be the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of these matters. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I have no 
reason to complain of the criticism upon 
the proceedings of the Home Office; 
indeed, I believe it is generally felt that 
the policy which the Home Office is en- 
deavouring to pursue is one in continu- 
ance of the policy of our predecessors. 
I think we are all of one mind in en- 
deavouring, as far as we can, to efficiently 
carry out the factory legislation of this 
House. Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
who opened this discussion asked me 4 
question with reference to the inspection 
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of Home Office documents. All I can say 
with reference to that point is, that I 
have done nothing except in accordance 
with the regulations made by the Home 
Office long before my time. It has been 
the custom to give leave to see documents 
of certain periods of our history, and I 
am prepared to continue that policy ; 
but it is obvious that there are certain 
documents which it is not desirable 
should be published too early, and until 
it is decided that all the documents up 
to a certain time of our history should 
be published, it is not right that there 
should be any new rule in that respect. 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Forest of Dean has asked me 
some questions with reference to the fish- 
curing regulations. I should like to say, 
that up to the year 1895, the section of 
the Act of 1878 which regulates the ex- 
emptions dealing with the processes of 
the salting and packing of fish was held 
to include all processes included in the 
curing of fish. This practically went on 
until the year 1895, when, on the repre- 
sentation of certain inspectors, a different 
view of the law was taken. It had been 
generally held in the administration of 
this law that the exemption specified in 
Section 100 of the Factory Act and 
Workshops Act should apply to curing. 
At all events, I believe I am right in say- 
ing that the Act will require clearing up. 
The exemption of Section 100 is too wide 
in some respects. Nobody, I think, pro- 
posed to totally repeal the exemption ; 
but what I think is felt is, that exemp- 
tion dealing with perishable goods ought 
to be sufficient for its purpose. Now, the 
right hon. Baronet has quoted from the 
report. which has been laid on the Table 
of the House to-day. All I can say is 
that the Report shows clearly that 
the law is not in a very satisfactory state, 
and that there ought to be some means 
of enabling the emergency processes of 
the trade to be conducted without undue 
interference. Many appeals have been 
made to me on the question of lead- 
poisoning. There is no doubt, I am 
afraid, that there is considerable danger 
to health, especially to women and young 
persons engaged in the potteries, where 
the use of lead is necessary for the 
various articles of manufacture, and I 
think it is also true that the special 
miles made, T believe, in 1893, cannot 
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and are probably not in themselves suffi- 


cient. The hon. Member for Newcastle- 
under-Lyme referred to the case of the 
blinding of girls employed in factories 
that occurred last year, and a question 
was addressed in the earlier portion 
of the Session to my hon. Friend the 
Attorney-General, as to whether com- 
pensation was payable under the Act of 
last Session. All I can say is, that that 
Act was not intended to do more than to 
cover the case of accidents. Under the 
Act it is entirely a question of fact 
whether there has been an accident or 


not; but if, in the case to which 
the hon. Gentleman has _ referred, 
there was not an accident, I do 


not think there will be any right to com- 
pensation. When we come to deal with 
this question of lead-poisoning in pot- 
teries, I entirely agree that it is a 
very urgent and pressing question. 
I have had two or three reports from the 
Inspectors upon this subject. I have had 
reports also from other Inspectors on the 
question of establishing fresh Special 
Rules to which I have alluded, and I can 
assure the right hon. Baronet and others 
that there is no one more anxious to 
press on this matter and to try to secure, 
by some further action, the protection of 
the workmen of the population than the 
present Chief Inspector of Factories. 
The Chief Inspector has been down in 
the district, and I am now considering 
the construction of Special Rules which 
I hope will be settled before long. I 
think it is the fact that the pre- 
sent rules want strengthening. I am 
afraid it is true, as has been said by one 
or two hon. Gentlemen, that the 
workmen and the workwomen who attend 
to these industries are not very readily 
persuaded to be accurate in observ- 
ing the restrictions and cautions which 
are adopted for their own benefit. How- 
ever that may be, I do agree that the 
Special Rules want strengthening ; and I 
feel also, that. it would be as well to in- 
crease the inspection of that district, and, 
in fact, I have already approved a pro- 
posal that one of the peripatetic In- 
spectors should be placed in that district 
to enable the District Inspector, for a 
short time at all events, to devote more 
special attention to this difficult subject. 
Further, and with reference to what the 


| hon. Member for Hanley said, I think the 
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turers and others, who are ready to co 
operate with them, in every kind of ex- 
periment which may conduce to the dis- 
covery of more healthy ingredients, so to 
speak, to be used in this process of 
labour. It is my hope and wish that I 
may be able to do something myself on 
the part of the Home Office in co-opera- 
tion with those manufacturers who are 
desirous of introducing improvements in 
their works, and who wish to introduce 
materials which do not necessarily 
contain so many noxious ingredients, 
and which do not exercise so bad 
an effect as lead and similar sub- 
stances. Therefore, I hope to be able 
to increase the inspection in those 
districts for this particular purpose ; 
and I also hope to be able, be- 
fore very long, to introduce some 
Special Rules which will be bene- 
ficial, in addition to those now existing. 
A good many hon. Gentlemen have 
spoken about the constitution of the 
Women’s Department of the Factory In- 
spectors; and for the last few months, 
from the first occasion of this subject 
being before Parliament, I really have 
been rather surprised at the view taken 
inside and outside this House with regard 
to some of the changes which it is said 
have inflicted some damage upon that 
Department. I desire to say that I am 
persuaded of the efficacy of that Depart- 
ment, and the excellent way in which the 
women Inspectors have done their work 
I have increased the numbers of that De- 
partment. I have done everything T 
could, in accordance with the discipline 
of the Office, to recognise the position of 
the women Inspectors ; but, at the same 
time, I have found it necessary to make 
regulations to prevent friction. The 
case the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for the Forest of Dean referred to is an 
illustration which shows the necessity of 
regulations being introduced. Unfor- 
tunately, the Inspector in that case did 
not follow out the instructions that had 
been given a month or two previous to 
that accident by a circular from the 
Home Office. The object of these in- 
structions is that a woman Inspector, 
before commencing a prosecution, should 
inform the District Inspector what she 
proposes to do, and that then the Dis- 
trict Inspector should communicate with 
her and give her the benefit of his local 
knowledge, and that the woman In- 
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spector should be kept fully informed of 
all the Inspector is doing. But the 
woman Inspector has the right of prose- 
cuting subject only to the control of the 
Chief Inspector. Some hon. Gentlemen 
seem to fancy that there has been a 
diminution in the power of the woman 
Inspectors by reason of the fact that in- 
structions have been issued to the present 
principal lady Inspector that no pro- 
secution shall be instituted  with- 
out the consent of the Chief In- 
spector, and I think that the 
House must admit that there is a dis- 
tinct responsibility upon the Secretary 
of State to see that no prosecution should 
be unduly initiated. It is quite true that 
the power of instituting a prosecution is 
security for the proper working of the 
Act; but, at the same time, I do say 
that no prosecution should be commenced 
without the authority of a superior In- 
spector. Amongst the many Inspectors 
no one has the power of instituting a 
prosecution except the Superintending In- 
spectors, with, I suppose, some 25 years’ 
service. It is not too much to say that 
in the case of a principal lady Inspector, 
who has only had two or three years’ 
service, she should in all cases go to the 
Chief Inspector only, who is responsible 
to me for the carrying out of the regula- 
tions. I have endeavoured to carry out 
by my regulations what I understood to 
be the practice of the late lady In 
spector, that in all important cases the 
lady Inspector should submit the ques- 
tion of prosecution to the Chief In- 
spector. As to the complaint of in- 
creased delay, the instructions which 
have been issued are all with the view of 
preventing that delay. I quite agree 
that it is most undesirable that there 
should be any unnecessary communica 
tion between the lady Inspector and the 
District Inspector, and the regulations 
which have been issued are entirely to 
bring about co-operation between the 
different Departments. It is my belief 
that in making these extra regulations, 
which are really only carrying out what 
has been the intention of the Department 
from the very beginning, though now 
for the first time being formulated 
under the able guidance and advice of 
the present Chief Inspector, I am en- 
abling the Women’s Department of 
Factory Inspectors to be carried on with 
greater success than hitherto. It is im- 
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possible to deny, and I think the right 
hon. Baronet will admit, that when a 
fresh class of women Inspectors were in- 
troduced into the Department already 
filled by experienced men officials the 
work was bound to overlap, and some 
little friction to result. Well, Sir, I am 
thankful to believe that, on the whole, 
things work very smoothly, though I 
cannot say that there are not some, 
perhaps, inevitable symptoms of friction. 
At the same time, I do say that it is 
absolutely necessary that the proper re- 
lations of the women and men Inspectors 
should be laid down, and that it should 
be made perfectly clear to the men In- 
spectors, as well as to the women inspec- 
tors, that they must co-operate together, 
and that there must be a free interchange 
of opinion. All the instructions laid 
down have been with the view of pro- 
curing, so far as regulations can, 
the co-operation of the various classes of 
Inspectors. A further complaint was 
made with reference to the lateness of 
the Annual Report. I should like to 
say, with reference to that, that last 
year the Report was certainly very late, 
but the delay was caused partly by the 
printers, and partly by the difficulty in 
preparing the statistics of persons em- 
ployed, and I should like to see the 
Report appear earlier infuture. The right 
hon. Baronet spoke about particular 
trades, and mentioned aerated waters. I 
think hon. Gentlemen will find that that 
trade was certified as dangerous, and that 
Special Rules were issued with regard to 
it in September, 1896. Objections were 
taken to these Special Rules, and I have 
no doubt the right hon. Baronet knows 
that it takes a great deal of time to get 
all these Rules arranged and the obje:- 
tions disposed of. Various amendments 
were made, and fresh Special Rules were 
issued last autumn, and I am glad to say 
there is only one case outstanding with 
reference to which there is any diffi- 
culty. With reference to inflammable 
paint, there would be considerable diff- 
culty in establishing Special Rules, as 
they could only be applied when the ship 
was in a dock or yard, and I cannot say I 
have arrived at any satisfactory solution. 
Then, as to the electric difficulty, it is 
quite true that there is a difference of 
opinion between the Law Officers of the 
Crown and other eminent lawyers, as to 
whether electricity can be held to be an 
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article manufactured for purposes of com- 
merce, and whether, in consequence, 
regulations could be made for electric 
generating stations. That being so, I 
prefer not to express any opinion, more 
especially as at the present moment a 
test case is about to be tried between 
the London and North Western Rail- 
way Company and the Government, 
in order to obtain an authoritative 
decision as to the law on the sub- 
ject; but, as a matter of fact, 
hitherto these places have been inspected 
as if they were factories. The right hon, 
Baronet has spoken about the india- 
rubber trade, and the use of carbon bi- 
sulphide, etc—whether Special Rules 
apply. Yes, Sir, Special Rules do 
apply to these trades. But as regards 
the process in which naphtha is em- 
ployed, all I can say at present is that, 
as far as my information goes, the use of 
naphtha is less dangerous than the use of 
carbon bi-sulphide, but the Department 
must proceed gradually, and I am, at the 
present moment, considering whether it 
is possible to go as far as the right hon. 
Baronet suggests. I think the hon. 
Member for Newcastle-under-Lyme, in 
raising the important subject of lead- 
poisoning, suggested that there should 
be a small Committee appointed. I 
possess a considerable amount of real and 
useful technical information derived from 
the reports of the able Inspectors of that 
district, and I think it desirable to take 
action rather than occupy more time in 
inquiry. I beg to assure hon. Members 
who are interested in the pottery trades 
that I am making Special Rules, and if 
there should be serious difficulties to 
meet, I will not hesitate to avail myself 
of the assistance of a Committee. 
I think, upon the whole, the criticisms 
passed upon the work of the Department 
show appreciation of the difficulties in 
applying special rules and getting the 
consent of all concerned. Of the value 
of the factory and workshop legislation 
in promoting the health of the popula- 
tion I am fully sensible, and no effort 
shall be spared on my part to carry out 
its intention. 


Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.): It 
is a curious thing that, of the many 
large and complicated questions of which 
the Home Office has charge, the whole 
of the discussion should be concentrated 
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upon the administration of the Factory 
laws ; and it is still more curious to re- 
mark that hearing, as we do sometimes, 
of what people are pleased to call “ grand- 
motherly interference and legislation,” 
the whole of the arguments and sugges- 
tions which have been made this after- 
noon, so far as I have heard them, at any 
rate, have been either in the direction 
of giving greater stringency to the law or 
a greater activity in the administration 
of the law. That, Sir, in my opinion, is 
a very healthy sign of the advance made 
by public opinion in this country. I will 
deal very briefly with the two or three 
statements which appear to me to deal 
with the more important topics. First 
of all, as regards this vexed question of 
the trade of fish-curing. There is no 
doubt that for a considerable number ot 
years the trade of fish-curing was treated 
as being outside the purview of the 
Factory Acts, and under one construction 
of the Act it would seem to be fair to 
exempt this trade from the scope of the 
law. But, Sir, I am most strongly of 
opinion that this is an exemption which 
cannot be justified in wide and general 
terms. Anyone who has made himself 
at all familiar with the conditions under 
which this trade is carried on, or who 
has read the very able Report which the 
Home Secretary has laid upon the Table, 
must be aware that as regards sanitation 
it is as important that these operations 
should be conducted under the regulations 
of the Factory Act as it is in the case of 
almost any other trade in the country, 
both as regards the health of the persons 
employed and as regards the process 
itself, and I see no reason whatever 
why, as regards the hours of labour, 
this trade should be entitled to any- 
thing in the nature of an exemption. 
The whole case is put forward as a case 
of emergency. Occasional exceptional 
emergency does sometimes arise, but it 
is a very slight and inadequate ground 
upon which to base a suggestion for the 
complete or partial exemption of this 
trade from the operation of an Act. 
There are occasions which may happen 
in the course of a year when, by reason 
of the nature of the catch and the exi- 
gencies of the case, exemption is re- 
quired ; and I, for my part, have great 
confidence in the wisdom and prudence 
with which the right hon. Gentleman and 
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those connected with him at the Home 
Office have arrived at the solution of the 
question, but as at present advised I am 
strongly disposed to contend that the 
suggestion made by my hon. and learned 
Friend, that the proper way of dealing 
with the matter would be to place these 
trades within the operation of the law, is 
the right one, because it would give the 
Home Office something in the nature of 
the dispensatory power which might be 
exercised upon emergencies. That seems 
to me to be the way in which the matter 
ought to proceed. I suppose that, of all 
the dangerous trades, there are none that 
have risks attached to them the same as 
those connected with white lead. This 
for an administrator is a heart-breaking 
question. I speak as one who had 
something to do with the various at- 
tempts to deal with it some years ago 
during the time that I was at the Home 
Office. After very considerable difficulty, 
we managed to formulate a set of rul:s 
to deal with the earthenware and china 
trades, but I regret to say, that those 
rules turned out in practice to be 
entirely inoperative. For my part I do 
not associate myself in any way with the 
charge which has been brought against 
the humanity of the employers in those 
trades. On the contrary, I believe that 
the standard of humanity amongst the 
employers in the earthenware trade is. 
not lower than in any other trade of the 
country. Nor is it possible for anyone 
acquainted with the facts to deny that 
however well devised and far-reaching 
the regulations, and however good the 
protections devised might be, they are 
often impeded by the indifference of the 
workpeople themselves. I do not say 
that it is an altogether culpable or ua- 
reasonable neglect, because many of the 
devices are excessively irksome and un- 
comfortable to wear ; and I do not believe 
that any more beneficent invention could 
be made than the invention of some sort 
of a respirator, which would be an 
effectual preventive against the inhala- 
tion of noxious gases, and at the same 
time would be comfortable for the work- 
people to wear. But dealing with the 
facts as they are it is excessively awkward 
and difficult to devise anything which 
would combine these two advantages. I 
was very glad to hear from the Home 
Secretary that the chief inspector had 
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made an annual visit, and had reported 
upon what he had found in the factories, 
but I did not gather that any special 
rules are to be founded upon that Report. 
The only suggestion I will venture te 
make is that whatever experience has 
shown to be reasonable by way of in- 
creased appliances, or respirators, and 
so on, there can be no doubt that 
the people vary infinitely in their sus- 
ceptibilities. We have heard to-night 
quoted cases in which young girls of 
16 or 17 years of age have been 
blinded for life in pursuing this industry 
after a comparatively short space of time, 
and it has been pointed out that they 
could not get compensation. This blind- 
ness was, no doubt, due to the insidious 
operation of the atmospheric surround- 
ings in which they were placed. It was 
one of those cases in which the law could 
not possibly provide compensation or 
prevent the accidents from occurring ; yet 
I am told that these very girls had been 
working in some cases side by side with 
women who had been working in the 
same atmosphere for 30 years without 
receiving any permanent injury although 
so long exposed. That showed practi- 
cally that we must have in these cases 
constant supervision and examination. A 
strict medical examination should be a 
condition precedent before any of these 
people are allowed to go to these places 
at all. Any local capable medical man 
would be able to tell from an even 
cursory examination whether or not a 
girl was fit to enter this employment, and 
if not he could put a veto upon her being 
so employed. Then this initial examina- 
tion ought to be followed by periodical 
examinations from time to time; and 
I am disposed to trust rather more to a 
constant and vigilant examination of 
that kind than to the adoption of those 
mechanical appliances which are ex- 
tremely difficult to provide and _ still 
more difficult to wear. I have only got 
one other topic to deal with, and that 
is in reference to the women’s depart- 
ment of the Factory Inspectorate, and it 
is extremely gratifying to me to listen to 
the chorus, the unbroken chorus of com- 
mendation of this Department. which is 
the keynote of all the speeches that have 
been delivered on the subject. When lL 
remember as I do the suspicion with 
which this experiment of appointing 
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women to look after our factories and 
workshops was regarded it is most grati- 
fying to me to see how rapid has been 
the appreciation with which the work 
of these lady Inspectors has been greeted, 
and it certainly has not been more rapid 
than it has been well earned, and I do not 
believe that anyone who is practically 
responsible for the supervision of our 
factories and workshops would now think 
of carrying it on without the help of 
these lady Inspectors ; and the right hon. 
Gentleman was quite justified when he 
told us that he had increased the number 


‘of lady Inspectors, and I accept to the 


full his assurances upon that point ; but 
I think in the regulations and changes 
which have been made there was ground 
for the inquiry and for the amount of 
uneasiness among those who look upon 
the efficiency of this Department as a 
matter of importance. Then there is the 
question of the structure of the factories. 
As I understand it, the women inspectors 
are prohibited from reporting upon 
structural defects as being entirely out of 
their province. 


*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror tHe 
HOME DEPARTMENT: Oh, no; they 


report all structural 
tions they consider necessary, and there 


may on altera- 


are certain structural alterations which 
they may themselves order. 


Mr. ASQUITH: I understood they 
were entirely debarred from reporting 
upon structural defects altogether, be- 
cause the hon. Member for Stockport 
spoke about the fencing of machinery. 


*Tuoe SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I meant in 


matters of sanitation. 


Mr. ASQUITH: That is just what I 
was going to say, that as regards particu- 
lar kinds of structural alterations, espe- 
cially those bearing upon the health of 
women and young children, it seems to 
me that women Inspectors are in a much 
better position to judge than an ordinary 
Inspector would be, and as for the hon. 
Member for Stockport saying that the 


‘women Inspectors would use their power 


to harass factory owners, I do not be 
lieve that there is a single case of that 
kind in which this charge of harassing the 
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employer has been successfully brought 
home to the woman Inspector. Then the 
other point is the question of prosecu- 
tions. I entirely agree with what the 
right hon. Gentleman said as to the 
importance of securing co-operation—not 
merely mechanical but cordial co-opera- 
tion—between the peripatetic woman In- 
spector and the fixed district Inspector— 
I mean fixed in a particular locality. I 
need not accentuate what the right hon. 
Gentleman has said as to there being a 
certain amount of friction between the 
two sets of officers, which required a good | 
deal of tact to smooth down, and I am| 
glad to hear the tribute he has paid to 
the lady Inspector, to whose credit this | 
state of things is due. Now, in reference | 
to this matter of prosecutions, I do not | 
think there is a very wide difference of | 
opinion between the right hon. Gentleman | 
and myself. I certainly think if there is | 
a difference of opinion between the peri- | 
patetic lady Inspectors and the fixed dis- 
trict Inspector as to whether or not a| 
particular prosecution ought to be ordered, | 
that that should be a matter of arrange-| 
ment. On the other hand, if there is| 
no such difference of opinion, I confess I | 
do not see why the peripatetic lady In- 
spector should not have the power of 
ordering a prosecution without special 
reference to the chief Inspector. That, I 
think, is a waste of time. I am sure that 
the House will accept the assurance of 
the right hon. Gentleman. that he is 
anxious to maintain, both in appearance 











and reality, the authority of the lady| 
| 


Inspector in her particular province. 
congratulate the right hon. Gentle- 
man, if he will permit me to do so, upon 
the extremely efficient manner in which 
the work of his Department continues to 
be carried on, and that it is daily receiv- 
ing more and more of the public sym- 
pathy and co-operation. 


*Mr. R. McKENNA (Monmouth, N.): 


Mr. Chairman, I must say that it 
seems rather unfair to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 


State for the Home Department that, 
after he has answered certain questions 
as fully as he possibly could, others 
should be raised, but I cannot say that 
this is my fault on this occasion. I have 
once or twice asked a question in the 
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House upon the subject of the folding of 
newspapers, and the relation of this 
operation to the bottling of beer, and if 
the Committee will bear with me for one 
moment I will explain what the question 
is. As the Committee know, the appli- 
cation of the Factory Acts in any trade 
is made dependable upon whether the 
work is carried on in a workshop or a 
factory, and whether a place be a work- 
shop or afactory depends partly upon the 
kind of work that is done. Amongst other 
definitions of the work done which 
constitutes a place a workshop or a 
factory, is the preparation of any 
article for sale. Now, the Home Office 
have held that the bottling of beer is the 
preparation of an article for sale, and, 
therefore, the premises where the bottling 
is carried on come under the Factory Act. 
One would imagine that, if the bottling 
of beer was the preparation of an article 
for sale, the folding of newspapers was 
equally the preparation of an article for 
sale; but, to my surprise, the Home 
Office did not take this view. The 
Home Office have made a distinction be- 
tween the process of preparing for sale 
and the process of preparing for distribu- 
tion; and so, while they admit that the 
bottling of beer is the preparation of an 
article for sale, they assert that the fold- 
ing of newspapers is the preparation of 
an article for distribution. It is a very 
fine distinction which they draw, but it 
is not a distinction which I submit to 
the right hon. Gentleman can be estab- 
lished by common sense. Whatever rela- 
tion the process of bottling beer bears 
towards the article itself and the sale of 
the article, exactly the same relation, I 
submit, the folding of newspapers 
bears to the sale of newspapers. 
I should like to say one word as to the 
position of women factory Inspectors. 
Their position formerly was, that where a 
prosecution was advised by the ordinary 
woman Inspector, after consultation with 
the male district Inspector, and where, 
upon reference to the principal lady In- 
spector, it was agreed that the prosecu- 
tion should be undertaken, the prosecu- 
tion was immediately undertaken without 
any reference to the Chief Inspector. 
The alteration now introduced by the 
Home Office makes it necessary that in 
every case of prosecution at the instance 
of the women Inspectors the consent of 
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the Chief Inspector must first be ob- 
tained. There should be, if the authority 
of the principal lady Inspector is to be 
maintained, a reference to her in matters 
coming under her Department, and not to 
the Chief Inspector. Where the woman 
Inspector and the district Inspector agree, 
and are supported by the principal lady 
Inspector, that ought to be sufficient to 
warrant a prosecution without any fur-| 
ther reference. The present state of| 
things causes great confusion and delay. 
If the reference were to the principal 
lady Inspector, as it should be, the busi- | 
ness of the Women’s Department would | 
proceed as satisfactorily in the future as| 
it has done in the past. 





Mr. S. C. BUXTON (Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar): Two points have arisen in| 
the course of this discussion, on which | 
we have had different answers. The 
first was raised by my hon. Friend who 
has just spoken, with reference to prose- 
cutions. As I understand the position, | 
when the chief lady Inspector and the | 
district Inspector agreed upon the sub- 
ject, the former had power herself to 
initiate Now, in conse- 
quence of a certain diminution of status, 
even in cases where the present chief | 
lady Inspector agrees with the district | 
Inspector that a prosecution is necessary, 
she has not the power herself to initiate | 
a prosecution without reference to the| 
Superintendent lady Inspector. If she| 
has to refer the matter to the superinten- 
dent lady Inspector now, and she has not 
to do it then, it is some loss of status, | 
whatever may be the reason for it. With| 
regard to the question of structural | 
alterations, the right hon. Gentleman just | 
how interjected a remark into a speech| 
by my hon. Friend behind me, in which | 
he said that the lady Inspector had power 
to cause structural alterations to be done, 
but she had to send a report to the Chicf 
Inspector. The right hon. Gentleman, | 
speaking on this point before, made a | 
different statement. What I want to| 
know, is the real position of the lady In- | 
spectors with reference to prosecutions | 
and structural alterations? 


a prosecution. 





*THe SECRETARY or STATE kor THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: The 


hon. 


ry 
c 


Member is quite right in saying that th 
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chief lady Inspector has not power of 
her own authority to institute prosecu- 
tions. When my right hon. Friend left 
office the same state of things existed, but 
subsequently—and I think that my right 
hon. Friend practically settled the 
matter—the title and powers of superin- 
tending Inspector were given to one of 
the lady Inspectors. It became neces- 
sary, however, in the process of time to 
|make regulations to endeavour to secure 
the harmonious working of the various 
men and women Inspectors, and I 
thought it undesirable that a woman 
Inspector with only two or three years’ 
service, should be put on the same foot- 
ing as the superintending Inspector of 


| 25 years’ service, and that she should, 


as had been practically done before with- 
out regulations, always consult with the 
Chief Inspector. This system does not 
cause any waste of time, and it secures 
that the lady Inspector shall have the 
advice and support of the Home Office in 
all prosecutions undertaken. With 
reference to what my _ right hon. 
Friend who has just spoken has said 
about structural alterations, I do not he 


‘lieve that the present state of things 


materially differs from what existed be- 
fore. It is required by regulation that 


|information shall be given both by the 


men and the women Inspectors, so that 


/each may know what the other is doing. 
‘Of course, the district Inspector is the 


person who has to carry out the most of 
the work, and I am thankful to believe 
that, so far from there being any in- 
creasing friction, there is a diminish- 
I hope and believe that 
these instructions will increase, rather 
than diminish the power of the women 


| Inspectors in carrying out what they have 


to do. As to what the hon. Member for 
North Monmouth said, I imagine that, 
whereas it is impossible to sell bottled 
beer without providing it with a bottle, 
a newspaper can be sold without being 


| folded. I am advised that there is a real 
distinction in law, if not in common 
sense. A newspaper is folded, not in 


order to make it saleable, but 


for convenience. 

*Srm JOHN LENG (Dundee): 
Lowther, the Committee have 
nearly three hours on the first 
the Vote. 


merely 


Mr. 
spent 
line in 
I think it is obvious we shall 


never get through unless we proceed to 
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I propose to do. I wish to refer to the 
Vote on the Houses of Parliament, and 
if the Chief Commissioner of Works 
were present, I should take the oppor- 
tunity of congratulating him on the in- 
creased facilities for to the 
Terrace. 

An Hon. MEMBER: I rise on a point 
of order. Is the hon. Member for 
Dundee entitled to discuss this clause 
at the present stage? 
*THe CHAIRMAN: 


Member is perfectly 


access 


Yes. 
in order. 
*Sir JOHN LENG: There seems to be 
ir a limited quarter of the House. an 
ascetic and misogynist feeling against 
improving the facilities of access to the 
Terrace, and I congratulate the right hon. 
Gentleman on his more generous feeling 
in dealing with this subject. It is well 
known that the privilege of admitting 
ladies to hear our debates. and to witness 


The hon. 


the proceedings in this House is exceed- 
ingly limited, but we are able to com- 
pensate them indirectly by securing ad- 
mission for them within the precincts of 
the House. There is nothing that ladies, 
especially those coming from the pro- 
vinces, more appreciate than being abie 
to enjoy a cup of tea and a plate of 
strawberries on the Terrace, and I for 
one. would very much regret to see that 
privilege limited. No doubt in a very 
few cases it may have been abused, but 
I think that abuse would be more easily 
and wisely corrected by a personal suv 
gestion to those who may have been ad- 
dicted to it. than bv limiting the privi- 
lege to others. I hope that this more 
generous feeling, with regard to the 
other sex. will be extended. I trust 
that the right hon. Gentleman will not 
be satisfied with what has been done 
already, but that he will. during his term 
of office do something to distinguish 
himself by improving the arrangements 
of the Ladies’ Gallery. It might be sup- 
posed that the Members of this House 
were a set of Turks. I think the ladies 
might well appeal to us and say— 


“Tt is all very well to dissemble your love, 
But why do you lift us upstairs?” 


Not only are the ladies elevated to a 


Sir J. Leng. 
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higher altitude, but when they arrive in 
the Ladies’ Gallery it is dim and gloomy, 
the space is limited, and the atmosphere 
is very often anything but conducive to 
health. Members of the Committee have 
recently been speaking upon the desi- 
rability of improving the sanitary con- 
ditions under which the working women 
of this country perform their daily 
lebour, and I think something ought to 
be done in the direction of appointing a 
lady Inspector to look after and improve 
the arrangements in the Ladies’ Gallery. 
In the Works under the charge of the 
right hon. Gentleman, I see there is a 
line in italics—‘* Admiralty Extension 
Buildings.” There appears to be no sum 
esked for at present. I presume it is 
likely there will be a sum asked for? 


*Tire CHAIRMAN: The italics 
that nothing has been asked for. 
head appears pro forma. 


*Sur JOHN LENG: We are all grateful 
that the old buildings on the West side 
or Street de- 
molished, and I should like to repeat here 
what I regard to the 
Adniralty buildings last vear, and again 
express the hope that 
Gentleman 


mean 


The 


Parliament are being 


observed with 
hon. 
associated with 
him. will arrange that the new offices to 
be erected there shall be worthy of the 
site. Government buildings have been 
erected in recent years which will not re- 
flect honour and credit upon the right 
hon. Gentleman's Department, but I will 
not charge him with the errors which 
have been committed. I hope the new 
buildings will harmonise with the 
Foreign Office and the other offices in 
the neighbourhood, and I would suggest 
that an opportunity should be given to 
the Members of this House of seeing 
the intended elevation of the contem- 
templated buildings, the plans of 
which could be exhibited in one of 
the Committee Rooms of this House. 
When we see splendid edifices erected 
for Government offices in foreign coun- 


the right 
and those 


tries, we may hope that our own coun- 
try will not be backward. In the pro- 
vinces, the buildings are superior in re 
cent years to those buildings which have 
been put up in London. For one, I 
should like to protest strongly against 4 
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repetition of these mongrel brick and 
stone buildings, such as the New Scot- 
land Yard and the Admiralty buildings. 
I am not permitted to refer to the Admi- 
ralty buildings, but I am bound to say, 
with regard to the whole of these new 
buildings which are contemplated, that 
an effort should be made, especially in 
the frontages to Parliament Street, to 
give them some dignity. Some regard 
should be had both to mass and propor- 
tion, and low, mean, insignificant erec- 
tions should not be placed in this great 
Metropolis. I shall not occupy the time 
of the House further upon this Ques- 
tion, but I may have something to say 
on some other matters. 


Me. T. C. T. WARNER (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield): On the subject of public 
buildings I totally disagree with the last 
speaker, as to the Admiralty and Scot- 
land Yard, which I think are some of 
the finest buildings that have been put 
up recently. Well, my opinion, 
they are buildings; but what 
I wish the right hon. 
whether he can _ do 
something towards mending the unbasi- 
nesslike method the Government have cf 
dealing with their vacant spaces, 


in 
fine 
to 

Gentleman is 


ask 


There 
are always large vacant spaces, which, if 
they paid rent, would come to many 
thousands of pounds a year, and they 
are always standing empty, and waiting 
for plans. If any business man had the 
control of these things, or any public 
company, these vacant spaces would not 
stand uncovered for one-tenth part of the 
time they do now, and it is a great waste 
of public money to leave them as they 
are. In Parliament Street there is more 
land being cleared, and also at the 
United Service Institute, and these are 
standing almost vacant, with tumble- 
down buildings on them, not being used, 
and, I believe, the delay is generally 
owing to plans not being ready, or to 
some financial considerations of having 
the Estimates passed over to another 
year, so as to build when there is more 
money. I hope the First Commissioner 
of Works will try and do something to 
reduce the amount of vacant spaces which 
are always in the hands of the Govern- 
ment earning no money. 
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Mr. E. J. C. MORTON (Devonport). 
The remarks of hon. Members tempted 
me to say something upon this subject. 
The fact that an hon. Member in this 
‘House should get up in his place and say 
that he considers New Scotland Yard a 
fine building is what I regard as a terrible 
fact. That all the buildings of London 
are put down as mean and contemp- 
tible, compared with any small foreign 
Power—for instance, Belgium—and that 
our public buildings are in a disgraceful 
condition, is, I think, to be attributed to 
the remarks of the kind made by the hon. 
Members in this Debate. The greatest 
landscape painter this country ever pro- 
duced, Mr. Watts, when in the zenith of 
his fame, actually competed for the paint- 
ing of the pictures in our corridor, and 
was refused by the then authority in 
favour of a barbarian named Cope. I 
only speak, of course, from an artistic 
point of view, of the gentleman who 
adorned the walls of this House with the 
so-called pictures that we see in our cor- 
ridors. I may take other illustrations as 
to the way in which our public buildings 
have been built. I think it was in the 
year 1858 that a proposition was made 
that appeared to combine all the possi- 
bilities and necessities of our Govern- 
ment Departments by a proposal to build 
a great Government Palace. It was a 
general scheme, which was considered 
perfectly capable of being worked out, 
and which extended from the present 
Admiralty Offices, leaving a large part of 
the buildings up to the present Treasury 
buildings as they are; but a new scheme 
was proposed, beginning with the extreme 
northern end of the Treasury buildings, 
extending right away down Parliament 
Square, and including the whole space 
now proposed to be built upon. It was 
a general scheme to acquire a magnifi- 
cent building, which would have included 
Government buildings, and would have 
provided all that was necessary for many 
vears to come. That scheme was re- 
jected by means of an arrangement by 
which we have got a large building, in- 
cluding the Foreign Office and the 
Colonial Office. The scheme was 
described by Lord Palmerston as one 
which was not equal to the great 
buildings in foreign capitals, but he 
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expressed the opinion that it was suffi- 
ciently handsome. I do not think that 
a capital like London, the capital of the 
whole British Empire, ought to fall be- 
hind small foreign countries in the 
matter of its public buildings. Another 
illustration I might take is the time 
the Government wanted to have their 
buildings in the Gothic style, and they 
employed Gilbert Scott, a great architect 
of the time, to erect the new Government 
buildings, including the Foreign Office. 
That is the sort of way in which London 
goes on with its great buildings, and 
what ought to be the art treasures of 
modern times really become nothing but 
eyesores. I appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman, as my hon. Friend has just 
done, to ensure that all Members of this 
House shall have an opportunity of look- 
ing at the designs of the buildings pro- 
posed to be put up, and that we may have 
due consideration of the matter, to see 
that the mistakes of the past are not re 
peated with the great buildings now 
about to be put up. 


Mr. J. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn, 
Regis): From the remarks of the right 
hon. Members, it appears that the one 
dotes on Watts and the other on New Scot- 
land Yard. They both disagree, appar- 
ently, as to the form and character of the 
buildings to be set up. 
of those enormous buildings set up in Bel- 
gium, which are buildings far too large. 
My experience is, the larger and hand- 
somer a building is, the less satisfactory 
is the work done in it. Then, Sir, the 
hon. Member for Dundee has brought up 
again that question which is far more 
serious than he seems to suppose, as to 
the accommodation of ladies in the 
House. Of course, I can understand that 
Gentlemen who come down here and 
make speeches under the direct gaze of 
their lady admirers would feel inspired, if 
we had boxes around this House open to 
the view, in which they might behold 
“the bashful maiden’s side-long glance 
of love.” But there is something more 
serious. The whole of the business-like 
capacity of this House depends, in my 
opinion—and I speak from experience in 
a good many foreign Chamber—very 
largely upon this: that our spectators, 
and even the ladies, are so disposed of 
that we can on occasions forget that they 


Mr. E. J. Morton. 


I am no admirer 
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are even present. That is an essential 
condition to the conduct of business here. 
As soon as you have rows of boxes round 
the House of Parliament, filled with per- 
sons of every description, male and fe- 
male, so soon will the Members begin to. 
speak to those galleries, and not to their 
fellow-Members down here. I have 
always in foreign assemblies noticed that 
this tendency is accompanied by 
another one, that it is impossible 
to resist—the tendency of those 
who sit in the gallery to take 
part in the proceedings, to  ap- 
plaud, and express their approval or dis- 
approval, and exercise an influence upon 
the House which is bound to become very 
dangerous. I only make these few re- 
marks because there is an important prin- 
ciple underlying this matter. It is most 
important that this House should hold 
on to its old tradition of conducting its 
business by its own Members, and not 
paying any attention to those who are in 
the galleries. One more point, and I 
have done. It is a small point, but it is 
not an unimportant one. There are two 
ways by which Members can gain access 
to the smoking-room. One is by passing 
through the public hall, which is very 
often filled with the public ; the other is 
by way of the galleries, which go round 
from the library, and which would go 
directly to the smoking-room ; but some 
perverse Commissioner of Works has 
taken out a space there. When you have 
got to this spot you now have to turn to 
your right, then to the left, and then to 
your right again, and the result is that 
the very purpose of the corridor, which 
was to enable Members to come by a pri- 
vate way to the smoking-room, is lost.. 
He is turned out of the corridor into the 
space where the grand staircase is. That 
is filled with all sorts of persons, rela- 
tives and visitors from constituencies pos- 
sibly ; and, worst of:all, there is a re- 
freshment bar, which has the effect of 
causing persons to congregate there, and 
the result of this is that it has been found 
necessary to place two policemen at the 
doors which lead out of the Gallery, in 
order, I presume, in some measure to pro- 
tect the privacy of Members when they 
go out and in again, and prevent them 
being carried off by some candidate for 
women’s suffrage. The policemen are an 
expense, and the interruption in the Gal- 
lery is an inconvenience. I have men- 
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tioned the matter privately to the First 
Commissioner of Works, andI know there 
is some difficulty in making the altera- 
tion. I hope the First Commissioner of 
Works, who has done so much good 
already, will signalise his return to power 
by removing this obstruction and enabl- 
ing the Members to use that corridor, 
and thus have private access to the 
smoking-room. 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) : In spite 
of the experiences mentioned, I think the 
First Commissioner of Works should 
seriously take into consideration what 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Dun- 
dee has said with reference to the accom- 
modation afforded in the galleries of this 
House for ladies when they visit here. 
I myself, like the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, have had opportunities of visiting 
Legislative Chambers, not only on the 
Continent, but also in America and in most 
of the British Colonies, and it is an un- 
doubted fact that this House alone, of 
all the Legislative Chambers in the 
world, affords absolutely no comfortable 
accommodation whatever for ladies who 
care to come down and listen to the De- 
bates. The hon. Gentleman who has 
just spoken urged as a reason for no 
alteration to the Ladies’ Gallery that if 
greater accommodation were given Mem- 
bers might be induced to direct their ad- 
dresses and speeches to the occupants of 
the Ladies’ Gallery rather than to their 
fellow-members in this House. Upon 
that I will only say this much, that if an 
alteration in the Ladies’ Gallery, or any 
other circumstances that would tend in 
the slightest degree to induce the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down. to 
address his speeches to other than his 
fellow-Members, it would, no doubt, be a 
great disaster, which would be very 
much felt by the Members of this House. 
Nevertheless, I think if the railing were 
taken down, and the gallery enlarged, it 
would tend a great deal towards keeping 
up the reputation—not very well estab- 
lished—of this House. in its arrangements 
for keeping pace with civilised nations in 
this matter. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Dundee said that really the 
treatment accorded to ladies in this 


House inclined him to the opinion that 
Members of this House were little better 
than Turks. 


Well, I have always held 
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myself that there is a good deal of the 
Turk in the composition of the average 
Englishman, and, perhaps, the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Dundee in 
this matter will forgive me if I say that 
when he was speaking of Turks he re- 
minded me of a couplet which appears 
in the writings of our famous Irish 
novelist, Lever. In one of his works he 
makes one of his characters say— 


“I’m not very fond of hard work ; 

It was never the way with the Bradys ; 
But I'd make a most illigant Turk, 

For I’m fond of tobacco and ladies.” 


Whether the hon. Member for Dundee 
has a fondness for ladies or tobacco, I do 
not know, but I wish to impress upon 
the First Commissioner of Works the 
necessity of making some other arrange- 
ments for the admission of ladies to this 
House. The accommodation for ladies 
in the small Colonies, in Canada or Aus- 
tralia, to say nothing of the Legislative 
Chambers in the United States, and the 
accommodation afforded the ladies com- 
pared with the really miserable position 
in which they are placed when they come 
here, is not to the credit of this House 
at all. I urge upon the right hon. 
Gentleman to seriously see if something 
cannot be done to remove the stigma of 
being the one civilised legislative body in 
the whole world which insists upon treat- 
ing lady visitors, not as if they were 
ladies, but as if they were monkeys in 
the Zoological Gardens. 


*Mr. T. LOUGH (islineton, W.): I 
desire to draw atention to the increase 
of £24,000 in the sum for the mainten- 
ance of the Royal Palaces and Marl- 
borough House, and to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works whether the whole of that in- 
crease is for changes at Kensington 
Palace; whether the rumours we have 
heard regarding the opening of the 
Palace are true; whether the whole of 
the money is to be spent there, and, if so, 
whether care will be taken of those 
antiquities and objects of art that are 
the charm of the building; I also trust 
the right hon. Gentleman will be able to 
give to the Committee a satisfactory 
assurance that progress will be made with 
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the Science and Art buildings at South 
Kensington, which I believe the Commit- 
tee have reported to be absolutely neces- 


sary ! 


*Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny): 
I desire to say a word or two in support 
of the views expressed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundee, and the hon. Member 
for East Clare, with regard to the accom- 
modation provided for ladies in this 
House. This question has been raised 
every year of the 10 years I have been 
a Member. I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Commissioner of Works 
will not take the view that the lady 
friends of the Commoners are to be im- 
prisoned when they come here, and I 
would suggest that he might place the 
management of the House with the Lon- 
don County Council, which is, to-day at 
all events, progressive enough to provide 
accommodation for the ladies. The right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works has been reminded that in 
other similar assemblies proper accom- 
modation is provided. I would also 
remind him that, at the other end of this 
corridor, in the House of Lords, ladies 
are differently treated—for what reason 
I do not know. It cannot be because 
they are better looking than the lady 
friends of the Commoners, who, at all 
events, occasionally find an intellectual 
treat, and something to amuse them that 
is not provided in the other House. An 
hon. Member on the opposite side of the 
House has said that if ladies were pro- 
perly accommodated here, Members 
might devote their attention and speeches 
to them and not to the House. But that 
does not happen in the other Chamber, 
because I do not think the Gentlemen 
who speak there are able to interest the 
ladies, or any one else, and even the 
attraction of the ladies is not sufficient 
to make a respectable House. In this 
House, however, questions are constantly 
cropping up in which ladies are directly 
concerned, and, if they take an interest in 
the proceedings, they ought to have 
proper accommodation. Upstairs there 
are galleries that are of very little use, 
and some of which might be utilised in 
providing accommodation for the ladies. 
Mr. Lough. 
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Mr. J. BRIGG (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Keighley): I trust that the accommoda- 


tion at the Post Office will be increased. 
It is not for me to suggest how this can 
be done to the best advantage, but | 
would point out that in Parliaments 
abroad, particularly in America and 
Canada, there is no lack of such accom- 
modation. Each Member has his own 
letters in his own pigeonhole, and there 
is no need for Members leaving: the House 
to make continual demands upon the 
Post Office officials for letters. If ordin- 
ary pigeonholes were provided, such as 
may be seen in half a dozem hotels in 
London, this trouble would be avoided. 


Mr. J. G. SWIFT MacNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I would suggest, Sir, that we might 
provide the Ladies’ Gallery with proper 
ventilation. I do so, because, although 
I am a strong man, I am sure that, 
if I remained in the Ladies’ Gallery for 
two hours, I would have an excellent 
The seats 
are uncomfortable, and the ladies are 
packed together in a way that a railway 
commissioner would scarcely pack pas- 
sengers in a first-class carriage. With 
regard to the removal of the grill I have, 
following a great statesman, an open 
mind. The grill is an entirely modern 
invention known only to this Parliament, 
and since the present rather  ill-con- 
structed Houses were built. There is only 
one thing to be said in favour of the 
grill. There was a character in former 
Parliaments, and not completely vanished 
from this, known as the expounding 
Parliamentary bore. Ladies might not 
like to leave the House while the bore 
was expounding, but the grill gives them 
an opportunity to beat a retreat without 
hurting anyone’s feelings. In the old 
Trish Parliament ladies were allowed into 
all the galleries in the same way as 
gentlemen, and they even occupied places 
below the Bar. But in 1778. there was 
a great Debate on the state of the nation, 
and the ladies were so interested that 
they crammed the House and _ dispos- 
sessed the friends of members. Then an 
unchivalrous man named Johnston—he 
was not an Orangeman, but I shall hand 
his name down to eternal infamy, and 
every man of that name ought to be 
ashamed of it—spied “strangers,” and 


chance of getting diphtheria. 
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was able, under the rules of the House, 
to have the ladies turned out. But the 
ladies said “No surrender,” and it took 
three hours to put them out. What was 
the result! The sins of the great-grand- 
mothers were visited on the great-grand- 
daughters, and the ladies were excluded 
till 1834, unless they chose to go up to 
a small place called the lantern. 


*THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. A. AKers-Dova.as, Kent, St. 
Augustine’s): This matter of the Ladies’ 
Gallery is not in my jurisdiction. It is 
a thorny subject, and while a great many 
hon. Members are anxious that greater 
facilities should be given to the ladies, 
not only to the terrace, but to other 
portions of the House, there are other 
hon. Members who declare that the privi- 
lege is too freely given. I must confess 
to the hon. Member for Dundee that I 
an in that latter category. A great 
many complaints have been made with 
regard to the undue crowding on the ter- 
race, and inquiry and inspection has 
shown these complaints to be well 
founded. I have endeavoured this 
year to make provision for an extra 
entrance to the terrace, so that, if it 
should please the authorities of the 
House, it will be in their discretion and 
power to make arrangements that ladies 
may be admitted to the terrace within 
certain hours of the sitting of the House 
without encroaching on the central 
lobby and corridors which are much 
frequented by hon. Members. This 
provision is specially necessary with 
regard to the staircase which comes 
from the terrace. It has often 
happened that that particular stair- 
case and passage have been unduly 
crowded on particular nights, and 
I, myself, have known of many cases 
where hon. Members were prevented 
reaching the House in time to take 
part in a Division owing to the 
crowding. I have no desire, on the other 
hand, to make the position of the ladies 
who visit the House inconvenient, and I 
shall do all I can to make the accommo- 
dation in the Ladies’ Gallery more suit- 
xble. But I have not the least desire to 
deprive the majority of ladies who 
frequent the gallery of the grill: I be 
lieve they prefer it, and that the majority 
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of hon. Members share that view. My hon. 
Friend the Member for King’s Lynn has 
asked whether it will be possible to re- 
move the wine-cellar, which blocks one 
of the corridors. I shall make inquiries. 
into that matter, but for my own part 
I do not think it will be possible. This 
is a matter for the convenience and 
accommodation of Members. The whole 
question of dining accommodation and 
serving rooms was carefully gone into 
in the time of my predecessor, who 
devoted a great deal of time and 
attention to it, and I should be very 
reluctant to upset the decision arrived at 
by the Committee. The arrangement 
was made in order that the service in 
the dining-room should be carried out 
with the least inconvenience, and if that 
department were moved to another floor 
I am afraid the Members who dine here 
would find it a very great inconvenience, 
and would experience greater delay in 
getting their wine. The hon. Member for 
Keighley has asked whether we can pro- 
vide better post-office accommodation. 
This question was gone into by the same 
Committee some three or four years ago, 
and when the alterations in the floor of 
the House were made, very much better 
accommodation was given to the post 


office. I am afraid the structural 
divisions of the Central Hall render 
it impossible to get a larger Post 
Office than we have got now. If, 
however, by any arrangement of 


the shelves, letters could be more easily 
and quickly distributed, I will endeavour 
to see that it be done. I have been asked 
in regard to the vacant spaces in Par- 
liament Street, and I think I may explain 
as to the delay which has taken place in 
the erection of public buildings on that 
site. I trust, Mr. Lowther, that before- 
many weeks, or possibly days, are over, 
it may be within the power of the Govern- 
ment to submit a comprehensive scheme 
in regard to those public buildings, 
which, I think, will remove the fears of 
kon. Members. It is certainly a fact that 
a large amount of vacant land, which is 
very valuable, has been allowed to stand 
idle for many years in Whitehall. It is 
the intention of the Government to pro- 
ceed at once, on the lines of the Report of 
the Select Committee of last Session, 
with the erection of the War Office, and 
with other buildings in Parliament and 
Charles Streets. 
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Mr. E. J. C. MORTON: How is the 
choice of designs made? 


*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: We have not got so far 
as that yet. I agree with the 


remarks of the hon. Member in regard to 
his criticism on public buildings; they 
are not very satisfactory, and the Govern- 
ment hope that they will be able to pro- 
duce better buildings—buildings more in 
keeping with the surroundings. I do 
not want to enter into a discussion as to 
the art displayed in either the new 
Admiralty or the new Scotland Yard 
buildings, neither of which are, in my 
opinion, worthy of the position they 
occupy. My colleagues agree with me 
that the new buildings that are to be 
erected in Whitehall should be of stone, 
in a classical design, and more in keeping 
with the buildings by which they are sur- 
rounded. The hon. Member for Islington 
has asked me a question in regard to the 
increase inthe Palace Vote ; that increase 
has been caused very largely by the 
money which it is necessary to spend for 
the restoration of the State Rooms and 
Banqueting House at Kensington Palace. 
It is the desire of Her Majesty to throw 
open those rooms to the public, and it is 
proposed that those State Rooms, which 
have not been used since 1760, should be 
utilised for the purpose of a picture 
gallery. We think we shall be able to 
carry out the wishes of Her Majesty, if 
those galleries are retained, as far as pos- 
sible, in the style of 1760. There wiil 
be no modern restoration with regard to 
the building. The roof and the fabric 
are to be restored, and, as far as possible, 
no interference will be made with the 
design or with the decoration of those 
rooms. 


*Mr. LOUGH: When will the Palace 
be thrown open to the public? 


*Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: I have previously stated that 
the Palace will not be thrown open 
for 18 months, but I am_ glad 
to find that I estimated too long 
a period. I think 15 months will be 
the time. The roof is in a very bad state 


now, and no delay will take place in 
carrying out the work of restoration. 
With regard to the question of South 
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Kensington Museum, it is true that there 
is no sum in the Estimates for carrying 
out the new buildings so long contem- 
plated, but the hon. Member need not be 
alarmed; it is the intention of the 
Government to proceed with the build- 
ings as soon as they can see their way 
to commence. It will be more convenient 
to have a discussion on this point when 
we have the whole of the facts before us. 


Mr. BUXTON: I should like to say 
that I am grateful for the remarks that 
have been made with reference to the 
crowded state of the Terrace. I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman is taking into ac- 
count the fact that there ought to be less 
facilities for ingress by strangers to the 
Terrace. I would suggest whether it is 
not possible, as in the case of the Ladies’ 
Gallery, where there is limited accommo- 
dation, that some system of balloting 
should take place. The Terrace is very 
largely monopolised by a certain number 
of Members, who bring a large number of 
ladies, to the great inconvenience of Mem- 
bers generally. An improvement might 
result from the adoption of some system 
of ballot. A point I wish to raise is in 
reference to the salary of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade—I mean the question of Trinity 
House. He is President of the Board of 
Trade, and he has, therefore, considerable 
control over the action of Trinity House. 
Trinity House is a public body in many 
senses of the term. It is created by 
Statute. What I want to draw attention 
to is this: that, last June, following the 
example of other public bodies, there was 
introduced a system of 48 hours into 
the workshops. The other day—I think 
it was a fortnight ago—they took away 
that privilege, which they granted, of 
48 hours, and have increased the hours 
to what they were before June—namely, 
to 54 hours. At all events, as regards 
the engineers, they have diminished the 
wages from 39s. to 28s 3d. per week. I 
draw attention to this because, on those 
labour questions, I think the successive 
Governments ought to set a good 
example. The introduction of the 48 
hours system into the dockyards an‘ 
workshops of the Admiralty and War 
Office has been followed by a great suc- 
cess; and I think it is a very serious 
thing that a public body like Trinity 
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House should have taken such a step at 
such a juncture. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, in answer to a question of mine the 
other day, said that he had no control 
over Trinity House. He certainly ought 
to have control over Trinity House, and 
prevent the reversal to the worse state 
of things that formerly existed. I ask 
the President of the Board of Trade not 
to allow this retrograde step to pass with- 
out a protest on the part of the Govern- 
ment. I will not move the reduction of 
the Vote, but I simply point this out. 


Mr. ALLEN: I sincerely hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Clerk of 
the Works 


*THe CHAIRMAN: The President of 
the Board of Trade. 


Mr. ALLEN: I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will not agree to the sugges- 
tion as to ballot for admission to the 
Terrace. I find it difficult to get my 
wife and daughters even up in the Gal- 
lery. There ought to be every facility 
for admission to the Terrace; it is the 
only privilege the Members have. 


*Mr. LOUGH: I wish to call attention 
to the subject of workmen’s trains on 
the great metropolitan railways. This 
is a matter entirely within the control 
of the right hon. Gentleman. By the 
provision of the Cheap Trains Act he 





possesses most drastic powers, 
and under those powers’ he can 
introduce the greatest benefits 


into the crowded districts of the Metro- 
polis. I may remind hon. Members that 
under this Act of 1883 very large finan- 
cial concessions have been given to the 
railway companies, in return for a cer- 
tain undertaking in regard to cheap 
workmen’s trains. It is a moral obli- 
gation which the right hon. Gentleman 
can enforce that they should run those 
very necessary trains. The Metropolitan 
railways have received under this Act 
something like £7,000,000 during the 
last 10 or 12 years. Those having ter- 
mini in London get something like 
£800,000 a year. 


Sir R. T. REID (Dumfries Burghs) : 
I rise to a point of order. I wish to 
know, Mr. Lowther, what point we are 
discussing now? 
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*Tusz CHAIRMAN: The Board of Trade 
Estimate. We cannot go back if any 
reduction is moved. 


*Mr. LOUGH: I was saying that very 
large sums are paid to the railway com- 
panies on the understanding that they 
will provide all that is necessary in the 
way of this traffic. Two companies, 
famous amongst other companies for the 
bad service they render, receive no less 
than £82,200 and £117,000 respectively. 
I have shown that the right hon. Gentle 
man has absolute power to provide this 
great and necessary sccommodation for 
the public, and I sincerely hope that he 
will exercise that power. The chief 
points on which the service is defective 
are the hours during which workmen’s 
trains are run. It is specifically men- 
tioned in the Act that they should be 
run between ‘6 o’clock in the evening 
and 8 o'clock in the morning. It is 
no use running one or two trains between 
5 and six o’clock. I want to draw the 
attention of Parliament to two companies. 
First I will take the Great Northern 
Railway, which has its chief station at 
King’s Cross, the boundary of my divi- 
sion. Now, this great line can convey 
people to the north of London very easily, 
and it would be very profitable to itself 
to run more trains ; there are only three 
workmen’s trains to King’s Cross in the 
day, and the last of these three trains 
arrives at 6.15 am. It runs, in addition 
to these trains, six into Moorgate Street, 
and the last of these arrives at 20 minutes 
to 7 o'clock. Contrast that with other 
companies, such as the Metropolitan or 
the District Railways. On the ‘Metro- 
politan workmen’s trains arrive as late 
as 8 in the morning, and as late as 8.30 
on the District. On the Great Eastern, 
although it is not perfect, they run later 
trains than on the Great Northern. The 
Midland is worse still ; there are only two 
workmen’s trains on the Midland, one 
arriving at St. Pancras at 5.50, and the 
second at 6.13. The companies ought to 
be compelled to run them till 8 o’clock. 
These hours may have been useful some 
10 or 20 years ago, but that is a long 
time ago, and they have ceased to be 
useful or of great benefit now to the 
working men who come into the Metro- 
polis. The hours at which the men 
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start work have become later, and the 
right hon. Gentleman ought to use his 
powers to make those great lines+ run 
trains up till 8 o’clock. In addition to 
these trains there are some half-fare 
trains run, but even these do not meet 
the difficulty ; they are too high in price. 
The average price charged on workmen’s 
trains in London is something like one- 
third of a penny per mile, whereas the 
average price in Berlin, Paris, Vienna, 
and other great cities on the Continent 
is something like half the price charged 
in London. I hope I have shown the 
necessity of running those trains at later 
hours. The Act stipulates that the Board 
of Trade must be satisfied that there is 
a necessity for running these trains. 
There is a great deal of overcrowding in 
the Metropolis, the reason being that in 
some districts many people have to live 
together in one room. In Clerkenwell 
there is an overcrowded population of 
126,000, in Islington an overcrowded 
population of 64,000, and in St. Pancras 
also there is an overcrowded population 
of 64,000; or, to put it in another way, 
274 per cent. of St. Pancras is  over- 
crowded. This shows an urgent necessity 
for the accommodation which the rail- 
ways would provide if the right hon. 
Gentleman would only use the powers 
which he possesses and bring pressure 
to bear upon these great companies. The 
three parishes, St. Giles’, Holborn, and 
St. Luke’s—St. Giles’ has a population of 
12,000—have an average death-rate of 
21, 25, and 27 per 1,000, against the 
average for the rest of London of 18 per 
1,000. I trouble the Committee with 
these figures to show the very grave ques- 
tion 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: How does the 
hon. Member propose that the Board of 
Trade should intervene? It seems to me 
to be a matter rather requiring further 
legislation. 


*Mr. LOUGH: In the Act there is, 1 
understand, a provision by which the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade can stop the 
money grant to the railways until they 
provide the accommodation required. I 
merely stated these facts to show there 
is urgent necessity in the districts I have 
Mr. Lough. 
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mentioned, if the Board of Trade can 
only be galvanised into seeing it. But 
the Board of Trade is generally rather 
weak in looking into these matters, as 
they are too easily satisfied by the state 
ments made by the railway authorities. 
I press the right hon. Gentleman to con. 
sider the facts I have laid before the Com- 
mittee, and if he could urge these two 
great lines 


Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rrrcuig, Croydon): 
The Great Northern is one; what is the 
other ? 


*Mr. LOUGH: The Midland, which is 
the worst of all. If he could urge these 
two great lines to put on more trains he 
would confer a great benefit on the dis. 
tricts I have mentioned. 


*Mr. F. MADDISON (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I feel that I need some justifica- 
tion for intruding myself on the House 
for the first time, but, perhaps, this is 
found in the fact that I happen to live 
in a district which is particularly affected 
by the lack of cheap trains, and I was 
very glad to find that we were able to 
address a few words to the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade upon this important matter. The 
hon. Member who has just sat down has 
told the Committee of the failure of two 
companies to provide a proper number 
of workmen’s trains. Now, down at Tot- 
tenham we have the Great Eastern and 
Midland serving the district. The Great 
Eastern has some reputation for having 
provided cheap trains, and the General 
Manager of that company has declared 
that the provision of those trains has 
been a financial success. But I should 
like to point out to the Committee that, 
so far as Tottenham is concerned, the 
last workman’s train leaves at 6.15 in 
the morning. Now, obviously, this series 
of trains, beginning at 4.15 and going on 
until 6.15, are only provided for the 
necessities of one class of workmen, and 
that class not the poorest. Bricklayers, 
plumbers, and the various kinds of arti- 
sans whose work commences at 6 or 6.30 
have provision made for their needs, 
although I would like to point out to the 
Committee that they ride down to Liver- 
pool Street 15 and 20 in a carriage ; Lut 
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there is another class of workers, engaged 
in warehouses, whose wages are not more 
than 25s. a week, who need a train 
which brings them into London at about 
8 o'clock, and this class is altogether un- 
provided for, and it is this class that is 
the very one. which requires a most 
liberal provision to be made for its needs. 
It must not be forgotten that railways 
make and unmake districts, and the pro- 
vision of a railway greatly affects the 
lives of men and women who cannot 
choose where they shall live, but who are 
compelled, by force of circumstances, to 
reside in certain districts. I should like 
to point out that, apart from the ad- 
visability of getting the working classes 
out of the overcrowded districts, the 
men who live in these districts are men 
who have a great regard for the welfare 
of their wives and children, and who 
want their children to have some 
pure air, and it is these very people 
who are precluded from getting out 
into the suburbs. I would like 
to point out to the Committee that 
the last workman’s train from Totten- 
ham—the 6.15—is a 2d. train; then the 
Great Eastern provide another train, 
which goes up to 7.45, which entails a 
cost of 4d. The difference between that 
and the 2d. train is ls. a week, and, while 
that amount is very trivial to Members 
of this House, it is all-important to those 
who have to pay it. It is not only the 
fathers who have to pay it, because, un- 
fortunately, the social surroundings of 
these people compel a man to send his 
daughters out to work, and there are 
crowds of girls and women who, in order 
to take advantage of the 2d. train, get 
to Liverpool Street at 7 o'clock, and 
wander round the streets of London until 
the warehouses are open. If it is neces- 
sary, I could produce reliable evidence, 
collected by people of position in Totten- 
ham, and whose opinion would bear great 
weight, to prove it. It is a most humi- 
liating spectacle, these poor women and 
girls. walking about the London streets 
in all sorts of weather, and this state of 
things is brought about because the 
Great Eastern have not completed their 
good work, which has not resulted in 
financial loss, as they ought to have 
done, and as, I think, the Board of Trade 
ought to compel them to do, under the 
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statute provided for the purpose. I do 
not wish to trouble the Committee any 
further, but I do support the appeal of 
the hon. Member for Islington, that the 
President of the Board of Trade will exer- 
cise the power he has to the utmost ; and 
I am sure, if he does, he will confer a 
boon upon a most deserving class of the 
community. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: I desire, on a 
point of order, to ask whether it would 
not be convenient to to take the items 
in the clauses one by one in their order, 
instead of skipping them. For instance, 
from an early item in Clause 1, we have 
skipped to No. 8, whereas I was rising 
to speak on Item 14 of Clause 1. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: I certainly depre- 
cate taking them one by one on a Vote 
}on Account. When the Estimates came 
before the Committee I called upon the 
hon. Member for Poplar because he had 
given notice to move a reduction in the 
| Board of Trade item, and therefore was 

entitled to be called. When he raised 
the discussion on the Board of Trade 
item, and it was continued, it was not in 
|my power to hark back, and I think it 
|would be very undesirable to interpolate 


7 


something else. 


*Mr. McKENNA: Upon a point of 
order I wish to say I did not move the 
reduction, as I did not wish to stand in 
the way of any hon. Member who might 
wish to go into any item, as I understood 
would have been the case if I had moved 
the reduction. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: That is so where 
a reduction is moved. It is obvious that 
we cannot discuss the whole of the items 
at the same time; therefore, I have 
endeavoured to call upon those hon. 
Members who are interested in this par- 
ticular item. 


*Mr. J. BRIGG (Yorkshire, Keighley) : 
I wish to support the appeal made by the 
hon. Member on behalf of a cheap train 
service. In my own locality I daily come 
into contact with workmen of different 
kinds who have been granted privileges 
by the Railway Company; and I should 
like to say a word in favour of the 
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Company which has granted those 
privileges, as it might be useful in 
bringing this matter before the Com- 
pany now under consideration. The 
Midland Railway Company, of which I 
speak, has granted a cheap fare, which is 
made use of by a great number of work- 
men, and it has also granted privileges 
to children who are going to school far 
from home. The way in which that is 
done, is by a series of tickets, and a pass- 
beok, which the Company itself goes to 
the expense of keeping. These privi- 
leges, made use of by the workmen and 
children, are granted in such a manner 
that people who live far from the towns 
can come in on market days and buy 
their groceries and provisions, and the 
privilege is used by large numbers living 
in the country. I am sure that no effort 
that the House could put forward would 
prove so valuable to these people as this 
matter of increased cheap trains, which 
would enable them, as far as possible, to 
live in the country villages near the large 
towns, and I therefore press the right 
hon. Gentleman to consider this matter 
and take action. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) : I desire 
to join in the appeal that has been made 
to the right hon. Gentleman to exercise 
to the full those powers he possesses in 
this matter. There is a Bill before the 
House to give increased facilities, but 
it is a Private Member's Bill, and the 
probability of its passing into law is ex- 
tremely remote. At the present moment 
I very much doubt if the railway com- 
panies have complied with all the require- 
ments, and done their duty. If the neces- 
sity of that can be impressed upon them, 
and they can be induced by the Board of 
Trade to do so, it will be a great public 
advantage, and especially a benefit to 
the working classes. I hope that course 
will be taken. We have had many 
examples of the pecuniary advantage to 
the railway companies of an enterprising 
policy in these matters, but, as my hon. 
Friend opposite said, it is not only a 
question of finance. I join heartily in 
the appeal that has been made that the 
railway companies should be induced to 
do their duty in this matter. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: With regard to the question 
brought before the Committee _ re- 
lating to the hours of employment in 
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the service of Trinity House, the hon, 
Gentleman was under the impression, and 
has stated, that if the Board of Trade 
has power to sanction an increased ex- 
penditure, they have also a_ right 
to dictate to the Trinity House 
authorities when the expenditure should 
be reduced. That is an entire mis. 
take. The relative position of the 
Board of Trade with regard to that 
matter is that we have to sanction any 
increased expenditure of Trinity House. 
It was under these circumstances that 
the Trinity House, in June last, applied 
to the Board of Trade to sanction an in- 
crease of expenditure, .which was ren- 
dered necessary by the intention on their 
part, as a temporary measure, to reduce 
the hours of their servants’ labour from 
nine to eight. The Board of Trade did 
not at all hesitate te .uthorise the Trinity 
House to make tuat additional expendi- 
ture. The Trinity House tried it as a 
temporary measure for a few months, and 
then reverted to the old method. The 
Board of Trade did not require to have 
any intimation of that, because it had no 
jurisdiction in the matters which in- 
volved this expenditure. If we followed 
the advice of the hon. Member for Poplar, 
we should protest to the Trinity House 
that they ought not to reduce their ex- 
penditure. I do not think I should be 
justified in making any such representa- 
tion, as the money, which is contributed 
by the shipowners, is contributed for a 
particular purpose. It is not for the 
Board of Trade, if they had the power, 
which they have not, to insist that the 
expenses of the Trinity House, if they 
should be greater than they think neces- 
sary, should be reduced. With regard to 
the question of cheap trains, I can assure 
the hon. Gentlemen who have raised that 
question, that I am in complete harmony 
with the view they take. It is of im- 
portance that the working classes should 
be able to go out of crowded places into 
the clearer air, and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I can assure them that on any 
representation being made to me that 
any railway company is not doing its 
duty in that respect, I will make full in- 
quiry into the matter, and do whatever 
I can to ensure its doing so. The Great 
Northern Railway has been mentioned 
by the hon. Member for Islington, and I 
cannot but think that he has given 
an unfortunate instance in naming that 
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Company, because the facilities given by ; *Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
that Company, in the matter of work- |Green, S.W.): Nothing can be said 
men’s trains, have been recognised by the | against the general expressions of 
London County Council, who, in a report {sympathy which have fallen from the 
in 1892, say the service is a good {right hon. Gentleman; but I am afraid 
ene, and has a large number of trains |the particular statements he has made 
both ways. That, coming from a great |are very unsatisfactory. The right hon. 
public body which has investigated | Gentleman, with all the authority of his 
the matter from the point of view | position, speaks of the intention of Par- 
of the working man, shows that the | liament in passing the Cheap Trains Act, 
Great Northern Railway Company have | 1883, and that he considers 6.39 for the 
|last train arriving at Moorgate Street is 
sufficiently late. If that be so, what on 

ve 3 . earth was the object of Parliament in 
“Ms. LOUGH: Does the right des. saying that inte ous should be run 
up to 8 o'clock! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: I was speaking with regard to 
Taz PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or |” particular class of train. As hon. 
TR \DE: I pores that pe es pets | Gentlemen know, there are cheap trains 
cae oe oe ‘h later than that. 
no less than nine trains arriving at | *” much bein pani ‘ ; 
Moorgate Street, one at 5.27, one at 5.39, | *Mr. PICKERSGILL < With reference 
one at 5.48, one at 6.1, one at 6.32, and|to these half-fare trains, in case of 
workmen living six or eight miles 
out of town (a not unreasonable 
ec - 5 distance), the charge under the _half- 
¥ er. Rs . : : a 
tan i al Even then, is it suffi |fare system would be 6d. per day. 
cently tate /It is obvious that a workman ean- 
7 _ not afford 6d. per day. What we de- 
THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD OF | cire to impress upon the Committee is 


TRADE: T am bound to say a ‘train | that with this particular class of persons 
arriving at 7 o'clock is, in my opinion, | the half-fare does not meet the case, and 
sufficiently late. | we ask that the cheap fare should apply 
2 |to a very much later train. The right 
*Mr. LOUGH: The Act says 8 o’clock. | hon. Gentleman says that if particular 

aaa as 8k |representations are made to him he will 
THE PRESIDENT or THE BOARD or | attend to them ; but am I to understand 
TRADE: I can assure the hon. | that no representations in particular cases 
Gentleman that, with regard to this | have been made to him? When I was a 
great difficulty as to time, if any|member of the London County Council I 
representations are made to the Board | Was a a of the wie mse Me ec ce 

a anv railway com-| Certainly laid representations before the 
ee ae ee right hon. Gentleman, and I took part in 
|a conference with railway companies. 
; At that conference the representatives of 
Act is complied with, and you will have the railway companies admitted that 
the power to ensure compliance. I do|there was a grievance. They admitted 
not think it would be in accordance with |that the trains did not run as late as 
the Act if I were to commence what I} workmen might require. But they said 
may call a roving enquiry amongst all |that with their existing line accommoda- 
the various railway companies upon the |tion into London they could not provide 
subject. I think it is only fair that we/| more trains. If that is so, Mr. Chairman, 
should be put in possession of the facts|I think we have a right to ask, if the ac- 
that would seem to justify our position. |commodation is so limited as it is repre- 
If those facts are established, I will take |sented to be, that these half-fare trains 
care that the matter is investigated, and, |shall be converted into workmen’s trains 
as I have said, I will do my utmost to see |—at all events, that workmen’s trains 
that the Act is carried out. shall run very much later than now. I do 
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given great facilities, 


Gentleman think that 6.15 is a_ suffi- 
ciently late train for the British work- 
man? 


one at 6.39. 


pany not complying with the Act, I shail 
take pretty good care to see that the 
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hope that what has been said to-night 
may not be without its effect upon the 
right hon. Gentleman, and that he will 
reconsider the statement he made that 
the 6.39 train is sufficiently late. 


On the return of the Chairman, after 
the usual interval, 


Mr. REDMOND: On the item of 
£70,000 for Railways in Ireland, I 
desire to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury if he will be good enough 
to explain for what particular schemes 
of railways this sum is now being 
asked for, and I desire in 
this Vote to call attention +o what I con- 
sider is the inadequate amount of money 
asked in order to carry out the 
system of light railways in Ireland pro- 
posed by the Bill some time ago passed 
by the Government. In that Bill 
£500,000 was voted, part of which, 
£70,000, asked for to-night, is for the 
purpose of developing the system of light 
railways in Ireland. I do not at all 
complain that a large proportion of this 
money is being devoted to the carrying 
out of railway schemes in the county of 
Donegal. Donegal, no doubt, is one of 
those districts in Ireland where a great 
deal of distress prevails, and where, con- 
sequently, the employment given by 
these new railways will be of great use 
and benefit to the people, enabling them 
to compete with the distress which has 
prevailed so much this year; but I 
submit that, in considering these schemes 
for extending light railways in Ireland, 
other districts besides those within 
the area of the Congested Districts should 
be considered, and that the Government 
should have as their object in these 
schemes, not merely the relief of distress 
in giving employment, but should con- 
sider the permanent advantages to be 
derived by the opening up of parts of 
Treland where railway communication is 
not to be had at the present time. Now, 
some of this money was intended by the 
Government to have been spent in my 
own constituency of East Clare, and I 
desire to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether it is not still possible that some 
of this money should be expended in 
promoting the scheme, of which the 
Government approved, for the line be- 


also 
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tween Scariff and Ennis, in the county 
of Clare. The right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury, as well as 
the Chief Secretary, is perfectly well 
aware that there is hardly a district in 
the whole of Ireland where the railway 
communication, from every point of 
view, would be more desirable than this 
district covering that stretch of country 
between Ennis and Scariff in East Clare. 
It is a populous district, and the people 
have got comparatively very long dis- 
tances to travel in order to reach the 
markets for their produce, and a railway 
there would, I believe, pay eventually, 
and would immediately be of great ser- 
vice to the people and to the tenantry in 
that part of the country especially. The 
Government held this view with regard 
to a line between Ennis and Scariff, and 
agreed to advance one-half of the neces- 
sary money. I have not got the figures 
by me at the present time, but I believe 
a sum of something like £120,000 was 
estimated to be necessary to complete 
this line of about 20 miles of railway. 
Not being in the Congested Districts, the 
right hon. Gentleman is aware, and I am 
aware also, that the Government were 
only able, under their Act, to advance 
half of the necessary money. There was 
a strong feeling, in view of the distress 
experienced, particularly this year, in 
Clare, as in other parts of Ireland, that 
the Government might make some ar- 
rangements to deal more liberally with 
this line of railway with regard to money. 
Under the Act they only proposed to 
advance one-half of the necessary sum. 
The Grand Jury, on behalf of the 
Baronies through which this line would 
pass, refused to guarantee the remainder 
of the money, and that line of railway 
fell through. The right hon. Gentleman 
will agree with me that it was a very un- 
fortunate thing that this scheme was not 
completed, and though I know that the 
Government under the Light Railways 
Act have not got the power of advancing 
the whole of the money, I will ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury this question: whether, in 
the immediate future the Government, 


in dealing with any schemes of 
extending light railways in Ireland, 
would not be able to consider 
the advisability of making some 


arrangement to carry out this line. A 
railway was also proposed for Bally- 
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vaughan, a fishing village, where their 
communication is very difficult to Oran- 
more, in the County of Galway. That 
scheme was not approved by the Govern. 
ment, and I am sorry for it, and I would 
ask them to reconsider whether some- 
thing could not be done to bring this 
district of Ballyvaughan into touch with 
some of the market districts of the 
country. There is, as the right hon. 
Gentleman is aware, a place called Lis- 
doonvarna, in the County of Clare, which 
is a most popular health resort. This 
is a place which is visited from every 
port of Ireland, and is crowded by visi- 
tors, who go there to drink the natural 
waters that are to be found there; and 
yet this place, desirable as it is, and 
visited largely as it is, is completely cut 
off from railway communication of any 
kind, and visitors there have to travel 
long journeys by road in order to get to 
this place, which, undoubtedly, if it were 
in England or Scotland, or any other part 
ofthe United Kingdom, would have rail- 
way facilities and all sorts of arrangements 
made in order to carry the visitors there. 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he cannot see his way, if not to promise 
that this place shall be brought into rail- 
way communication with the rest of the 
country, at least that some thoroughly effi- 
cient means of communication by coach 
ghall be established pending the erection 
of a railway in this district. I do not 
desire to detain the Committee at any 
greater length, but merely to say that 
there is no district in Ireland where 
light railways might be established with 
so much advantage as in the district I 
represent, and I ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to say, if he can hold out any 
hope that this will be done in the im- 
mediate future. 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to rue 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvry, Pres- 
ton): This line, of which the hon. Mem- 
ber has spoken—the one from Ennis to 
Scarifi—is one of those on which the 
Government were advised to look favour- 
ably, and I believe that the only reason 
why it fell through was given by the 
hon. Member—namely, that the local 
assistance which had to be depended 
upon was not forthcoming. It would 
have been a very useful line, and 
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I think would have been of much service 
to both Ennis and Scariff and the sur- 
rounding districts. With regard to other 
lines, I can say nothing about any money 
outside the half million which we have 
at our disposal. As the right hon. Mem- 
ber knows, a very large proportion of 
that amount has gone to North Donegal. 
I was very glad to hear him say that he 
had no opposition to offer to our having 
expended a very large proportion of the 
£500,000 in North Donegal, where a 
railway was wanted very badly indeed, 
and we are preparing to spend no less 
than £209,000 in that district. He has 
asked me with regard to a coach service 
to Lisdoonvarna. Well, I cannot give 
him any promise on that point, but, as 
I have said, better communication to 
this place is well worth considering; if 
we find we have any sum at our dis- 
posal sufficient to warrant us in starting 
a coach service, or something of that 
kind, after the work which we have 
already undertaken is carried out, or 
after it has advanced, we will see what 
can be done. The hon. Member has 
asked me what services we intended de- 
voting this money to. I will now tell 
him. There are railways from Bun- 
crana and Carndonagh, Letterkenny and 
Burtonport ; then there are the steamer 
services at Killaloe and Dromod, Sligo 
and Belmullet (and Pier South and Bel- 
mullet with Approach Road), and the 
coach and steamer services between Lis- 
towel and Tarbert, Tarbert and Kilrush, 
and Ennstymon and_ Ballyvaughan. 
These, briefly, may allow a small margin 
of £40,000 out of half a million, in case 
there should be any inaccuracy ; but the 
services I have mentioned already take 
up £460,000. 


Mx. REDMOND: Do I understand 
that part of this money is to be devoted 
to a service between Listowel and Tar- 
bert? That, of course, is a coach ser- 
vice, and goes by Lisdoonvarna. I would 
venture further to impress upon the right 


‘hon. Gentleman the great desirability of 


bringing these places closer together 
where possible. 


*Sir. A. ROLLIT: I desire to draw the 
attention of the House to the grievances 
of the postal telegraph clerks, and to the 
inadequacy of their salaries. Last year 
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a strike was averted, and the more con- 
stitutional means was adopted of rely- 
ing upon the justice of the House in deal- 
ing with these matters. Since that 
time—— 


*Toe CHAIRMAN: The Vote upon 
which the hon. Member seeks to raise 
a question is almost the last in the list. 
I think I ought to call upon other hon. 
Members who wish to speak upon the 
earlier Votes. 


*Mr. F. SS. STEVENSON 
Eye): I have a_ few 
ask the 

Affairs in 
Votes, in respect of 


(Suffolk, 
questions to 
Under Secretary for Foreign 
certain 
which a Vote 
on account is asked. One of these ques- 
tions relates to the date on which the 
new Greek loan can be announced; the 
other relates to the disturbances which 
have taken place in Macedonia, the out- 
rages which have been perpetrated 
there, the Commission of Inquiry, which 
is being held under Turkish auspices, 
and the instructions given to Mr. 


connection with 


Elliot, who watched the proceedings on 
behalf of the British Embassy. 


Some 
questions have been put to Lord Salis- 
bury in another place, and also to 
the Under Secretary of State in 
this House with regard to the date 
on which the new loan can be announced, 
and that question of date is one of very 
considerable importance, because it is 
from the date on which that Loan can 
actually be announced that would be 
reckoned the period of four weeks within 
which, under the terms of the Greco- 
Turkish Treaty of Peace, the Turkish 
troops will have to evacuate Thessaly. 
It is said that the only reason for the 
delay in regard to the announcement of 
the completion of the loan is due to 
some small financial detail as to the 
period within which that Loan is to be 
redeemable. It appears to me, if that is 
the only question, it certainly ought not 
to stand in the way of the completion of 
a transaction of this kind, upon which 
the fortunes of a great province depend, 
and upon which so much depends in re- 
gard to affairs of the next few weeks or 
months. Now, Sir, I do not suppose that 
the difficulties in regard to withdrawal 
from Thessaly are proceeding from 
Turkish officers or troops in Thessaly, 


Sir A. Rollit. 
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for the simple reason that the Turkish 
troops are only too anxious to go home 
—an anxiety which is shared by the 
officers. Where the difficulty lies is at 
Constantinople itself. There is many a 
slip ‘twixt the cup and the lip, and it 
may be doubted whether, in spite of the 
desire of the Turkish officers and soldiers 
to leave the plains of Thessaly, that de 
sire will not be frustrated by the in- 
fluences which are at work in the Sul- 
tan’s Palace at Constantinople. There 
are, of course, diplomatic considerations 
in the matter, and as far as one can see 
from the answers given by Lord Salis- 
bury in another place, and also those 
given by the right hon. Gentleman here, 
the only obligations by which the Sultan 
is bound. are under the terms of the 
yreco-Turkish Treaty of Peace. Under 
that Treaty he is bound to evacuate 
Thessaly within a period of four weeks 
from the date of the announcement of 
the completion of the Loan. That obli- 
gation is only incurred by the Sultan 
with respect to Greece, and we are as 
sured by the right hon. Gentleman in 
this place, and by Lord Salisbury in 
another place, that although England, 
France, and Russia have guaranteed the 
Loan, they do not at the same time guar- 
antee that Thessaly shall be evacuated 
within that period of four weeks. That, 
really, Sir, is a very extraordinary con- 
dition of affairs. What does it mean? It 
means this—that while we are guaran- 
teeing a certain loan which would en- 
able the kingdom of Greece to get rid 
of the presence of the Turkish soldiery 
within its provinces, and thereby make 
the revenue of Thessaly available for 
other purposes, we find that, in spite of 
that fact, there is no absolute guarantee 
that the Turkish troops will evacuate 
Thessaly. What I want to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs is, 
whether he cannot make some more defi- 
nite statement upon that subject than 
was made by him in this House and by 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
in another place, because he in this 
House, and the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in another place, were un- 
able to state that there was any obligation 
on the part of the Sultan to evacuate 
Thessaly, excepting that which he in- 
curred under the terms of the 
Greco - Turkish Treatv of Peace. 
Now I submit that that is an inadequate 
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obligation if anything happened within 
the next few weeks to prevent that obli- 
gation from being carried into effect. 
What I fear is that the only obli- 
gation, on the showing of the right hon. 
Gentleman and on the showing of the 
Secretary of State, is by the terms of 
the Greco-Turkish Treaty of Peace, and 
although the Turkish officers and troops 
may be quite anxious to leave Thessaly, 
influences may be at work in the Sultan’s 
Palace at Constantinople, which may 
prevent that desire being carried into 
effect. What we want to-night is some 
definite assurance that there is something 
beyond a mere understanding which 
they intend to be carried out; that they 
are of opinion that Thessaly will shortly 
be evacuated within a period of four 
weeks from the date of the completion of 
the new Treaty; and that they have 
some very definite basis on which they 
are relying. I wish also to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he can now 
state what is the date of the completion 
of the new loan, because as we under- 
stand it, the only cause of the delay 
is due to some small financial details 
as to the period within which the 
loan will be redeemable. That 
appears to me to be far too trivial 
a cause for delay in a matter of such 
grave importance as the evacuation of 
Thessaly, and its restoration to the in- 
habitants of Greece. Then, before I pass 
to another subject, I must just say that, 
after all, we must congratulate the 
Governments of England, France and 
Russia that they have done their duty 
in regard to the Greek loan, but their 
duty will not be complete unless they 
guarantee that the evacuation of Thessaly 
shall take place within a period of four 
weeks afterwards. They guarantee a 
certain war indemnity to the Sultan, but 
they do not take upon themselves the 
guarantee after their stipulation has been 
carried out, and therefore they have a 
very definite responsibility in this matter. 
I do not wish to enter upon controversial 
matters this evening. I think it will be 
seen plainly that the action of two of the 
Members of the Concert of Europe in the 
early spring of last year was one of the rea- 
sons which prevented Greece from having 
possible allies in the Balkan States. We 
are all acquainted with the circular sent 
round from Russia and Austria, and sent 
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to Servia, Montenegro, Bulgaria, and 
Roumania. We know that in the 
case of Roumania it was indicated 
that they were of opinion that it was 
not one of the Balkan States, and 
were surprised at receiving a circular 
of that kind. It is perfectly obvious 
that the dispatching of circulars of that 
kind prevented Greece having the allies 
that she might possibly have had in the 
northern part of the Balkan Peninsula, 
and the action on the part of these two 
Members of the Concert is a distinct 
reason why the co-members should incur 
responsibility in this matter. It is per- 
fectly proper that those who incur the 
responsibility are those who have been 
identified with Greek affairs, and who 
have a paramount interest in the satis- 
factory solution of the Eastern question. 
There is another totally different ques- 
tion on which [I desire to ask a 
question of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and that is with regard to 
the most deplorable condition of affairs 
in the villayet of Kossovo, in North- 
ern Macedonia, about which we have 
heard a good deal lately, not only from 
newspaper correspondence, but also from 
an official document which has been 
handed in at Constantinople by the agent 
of the Bulgarian Government, and the 
right hon. Gentleman himself, in reply to 
a question a few days ago, admitted there 
was a primd facie ground for the belief 
that the terrible outrages referred to in 
those reports were actually true. Now 
a very able Member of the British Em- 
bassy at Constantinople, Mr. Eliot, has 
been dispatched to Northern Macedonia, 
and we may be certain that he will do 
his best within the four corners of his 
instructions to ascertain the truth. 
But the question is: What are his 
instructions, and what means will be 
placed at his disposal to ascertain the 
truth of the matter? As far as can be 
gathered from the reply of the right hon. 
Gentleman in this House, all he has been 
able to do is to communicate with Mem- 
bers of the Turkish Commission sent 
from Constantinople for the apparent 
purpose of preventing the truth from 
being known, and he has not had an op- 
portunity which he ought to have had of 
examining the witnesses himself, and 
cross-examining them, and, with such 
assistance as he could himself choose, 
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obtain from them all that they 
were able to say with regard to 
the tortures which had been inflicted 
upon them, and these outrages. 
Now, Sir, there is no doubt that the posi- 
tion of affairs in Northern Macedonia is 
one of very great difficulty, and one 
which may easily develop into what, per- 
haps, would constitute the most serious 
position of affairs which has yet arisen 
in the Turkish Empire. But I think 
that, unless Great Britain and those 
Powers interested in this matter, take it 
in hand, it will inevitably be very serious, 
for there are numerous races in that 
particular part in which these outrages 
have been committed, where there ap- 
pears to be a strong Bulgarian majority, 
and in other parts not far off. you have 
large numbers of Servians, and amongst 
them you find Albanians, who have 
been made to play very much the 
part of the Kurds. I think we may 


judge from the previous analogies, and 
from the past history of the Turkish 
Empire, that this is the forerunner of a 
terrible state of affairs, unless we are 
able to ascertain facts more directly than 
has hitherto been possible, and unless 
the British representative is able to give 


us full information based upon his own 
experience and examination, and the 
‘cross-examination of witnesses, with such 
assistance as he can himself command. 
I am afraid that the materials at the dis- 
posal of the British Government, and at 
the disposal of other Governments, will 
be insufficient to enable them to take and 
adopt in Northern Macedonia the atti- 
tude which, I think, they ought to adopt. 
These are the two questions which I put 
to the right hon. Gentleman about the 
Greek loan and the evacuation of Thes- 
saly, and the instructions given to Mr. 
Elliot in Northern Macedonia. I do not 
wish to ask him any question with regard 
to Crete, because I believe some ques- 
tions upon that subject will be addressed 
to him by my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Dumfries. I think we 
must all agree in deploring the delay 
which has taken place—which delay is 
admitted by Her Majesty’s Government 
itself—and we should all be very glad if 
it were possible for the right hon. Gentle- 
man to make a statement to-night which 
may be even a slight advance upon the 
statement he has been able to make in 
the course of the Debate on the Address. 


Mr. Stevenson. 
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The delays that have taken place since 
the Powers landed in Crete, and made 
themselves responsible there, are abso- 
lutely inexplicable. We have one candi- 
date for the Governorship put forward 
and then taken away, the reason for 
which is not apparent. We should like 
very much to know what is the position 
of the candidature of Prince George, and 
whether it is receiving the support which 
the right hon. Gentleman stated in the 
course of the Debate on the Address it 
was receiving, and whether there is any 
intention of pressing forward his“candi- 
dature? But, strongly as I feel with re- 
gard to this question of Crete, I am 
bound to say that the question of prac- 
tical moment is the speedy evacuation of 
Thessaly by the Turks. If the right 
hon. Gentleman is able to announce that 
he has given concurrence with the other 
Powers, that, as a matter of fact, within 
four weeks from the commencement of 
the loan the Turkish troops will evacuate 
Thessaly ; if he is able to tell that to 
this House, not as a mere surmise and 
expression of his own opinion, nor as the 
expression of the opinion of the Govern- 
ment; but if he is able to state it upon 
documentary evidence furnished by the 
Turkish Government themselves, I think 
that this short interpellation of mine will 
not have been in vain. 


Sir R. REID: I wish to elicit if I can 
state such information as the right hon. 
Gentleman considers himself justified in 
giving in regard to the desperate position 
of affairs in the Island of Crete. Sir, in 
the course of the last Session last year, 
the right hon. Gentleman stated that the 
Bashi Bazouks, the Mahomedans in that 
island, had been disarmed. Of course, 
no one told us that anybody could desire 
any other thing than that they should 
be disarmed, because they had rendered 
themselves conspicuous under the pro- 
tection of the Turkish troops by firing 
upon the Christian insurgents outside 
the lines of the Turkish outposts, where- 
as the insurgents themselves were pre- 
vented from retaliating because they 
were not allowed, by the dread of a re- 
newed bombardment, to pursue the Turks 
or Mahomedans beyond the outposts of 
the Turkish troops. I ventured to state 
last year that there had been some of 
these attacks even after the date when it 
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was supposed that the Mahomedans had 
been disarmed, but certainly, if we are 
to believe the newspapers, the unani- 
mous testimony of the newspapers—of 
the 7'imes, which I generally refer to for 
information upon these subjects as being, 
on the whole, the best informed paper— 
there have been repeated attacks of this 
character. There has been a consider- 
able number of attacks of this 
character on the part of the armed Maho- 
medans—not regular Turkish troops— 
emerging from the security of the towns 
to make inroads, accompanied by the 
most cruel circumstances, upon the in- 
surgent Christians who reside some dis- 
tance out of the towns. I should 
like to know if the right hon. 
Gentleman will be able to give 
us any information in regard to 
that. It is an astounding fact that 
under the domination of the European 
Powers, with the vast authority that they 
have—with the tremendous Naval power 
that they have in those waters—there 
should have been committed, with im- 
punity, outrages of this character, perpe- 
trated by armed Mahomedans sallying 
forth from the Turkish lines in order to 
cause destruction among the Christian 
insurgents and destroy their property. 
That is my first Question, because I can- 
not conceive that there can be any dif- 
ference of opinion as regards the duty of 
a Government to prevent such proceed- 
ings wherever possible. That is possibly 
a grave reflection upon the real char- 
acter of the authority we wield in the 
waters of Crete. Sir, the next Question 
I want to ask is this: What is the posi- 
tion of the Christian insurgents in the 
country districts of Crete and the popu- 
lation generally in regard to the free in- 
troduction of commodities along their sea- 
board? Originally, we know, the blockade 
of Crete was adopted, and very cruelly 
adopted, for the purpose of putting pres- 
sure upon the Greek Government to with- 
draw the forces of Colonel Vassos, and 
since his withdrawal that blockade has 
been somewhat intermittent. I do not 
understand under what circumstances it 
has been continued. Has there been, 
and is there now, any restrictions at all 
upon the importation of food! I assume 
that there has not been, although I do 
not think that the original proclamation, 
which prevented the importation of the 
food supplies, has been formally with- 
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drawn. Again, has there been any inter- 
ference with the importation of ammuni- 
tion? The right hon. Gentleman gave 
an answer the other day, in which he 
stated that importation of ammunition 
was permitted at certain ports. Now, 1 
do not want to labour the Question, but 
I do not suppose he gave, in any way, an 
answer which was otherwise than in- 
tended to be full information. 


*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, Southport): Impor- 
tation of ammunition is permitted except 
at certain ports. 


Sir R. REID: Permitted, then, at all 
places except at certain prohibited ports. 
I would like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman a few questions in regard to 
that. When was the prohibition, the 
entire prohibition, of the importa- 
tion of ammunition withdrawn! When 
was the area of prohibition restricted to 
the ports which he describes? And in 
the second place, I ask—although I 
hardly like to ask it—for the sake of 
giving reassurance to those who have 
doubts about it, is the liberty to land 
ammunition, and to land everything else, 
absolutely free, and are the fleets not 
only of Great Britain, but also of the 
other Powers, under orders to allow un- 
limited importation of ammunition and 
of anything else except at the ports he 
has specitied! So far as he can, I shall 
be grateful to the right hon. Gentleman 
if he will inform us upon this subject. 
Those are two points, I must say, which 
very seriously affect the welfare and des- 
tinies of Crete, and which very much 
affect the character of our proceedings 
in those waters, and upon which a good 
deal of feeling prevails among some 
people, and certainly I feel it myself. 
The last matter I wish to mention in con- 
nection with this island is this: I should 
like to know if it is possible for the right 
hon. Gentleman to explain a little more 
what is the secret meaning, if it be a 
secret meaning, of the extraordinary pro- 
ceedings of the Powers in regard to the 
appointment of a Governor for the island? 
One reads accounts in the papers, and 
sees that every Power professes the 
greatest desire to see the Governor ap- 
pointed. The greatest and the most 
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terrible anarchy exists in the island, and 
very great suffering also exists, suffer- 
ings which, I am afraid, have been ac- 
companied by forced emigration on the 
part of a good number of people, and by 
great destitution, if we knew all the 
facts of Greek losses of life in the in- 
terior of the island. It is absolutely 
impossible to understand what the dif- 
ferent Governments in the Concert of 
Europe have been doing. They all pro- 
fess the greatest anxiety to accept any 
Governor acceptable to the other of any 
one of the four—I think it is four— 
Governors proposed. We have had it 
in the Blue Book that each of the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers were prepared to 
accept this particular gentleman’s name, 
if anybody proposed it ; but nobody pro- 
posed him, and the consequence was that 
this particular nomination—which ap- 
pears to have been a very good nomina- 
tion, as far as one can judge—falls 
through absolutely. Since then there 
has been a development which was start- 
ling to a certain extent, although some 
of us thought it was very gratifying. 
Russia appears to espouse, in some sense, 
the Greek cause, and we had to propose 
Prince George of Greece as Governor of 
Crete. Great Britain and France cer- 
tainly assented to it, and most vehement 
and vigorous statements appeared in the 
official Press of Russia, to the effect that 
Russia had made up her mind upon the 
subject, and that this candidature would 
be created. That also has disappeared, 
whether temporarily or finally, of course, 
I do not know. But the fact remains 
that of the many things which are needed 
to restore any chance of peace and pro- 
sperity and harmony in that unfortunate 
island, of the many things that are 
needed for that purpose, not one has 
really been effected. Now, Sir, in this 
matter I do not want at all to deny—I 
never have denied, and I do not think 
anybody ought to deny—that Her 
Majesty’s Government have been evidently 
very much impressed by the sadness and 
misery which exists in that island, 
and have tried, so far as they were 
able, to comply with the suggestions 
of other nations, have evinced every 
desire to put an end to all this. 
Now, Sir, I do not want to press the 
right hon. Gentleman. I know perfectly 
well that the diplomatic necessities may 
cause some reserve, but how long is this 
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reserve to continue? We have been, 
throughout the whole of this wretched 
business in Armenia three years looking 
forward, month by month, in the hope 
that something would be done. All this 
time the whole of that wretched popu- 
lation has been decimated by massacre, 
and they are without any prospects of 
further happiness in the future. One of 
the reasons why we were told that we 
ought to be considerate was, that Crete 
was only one part of the Eastern Ques- 
tion, that there was the case of Armenia 
and that arrangements had to be come 
to about Armenia. There are some things 
which so print themselves upon your 
memory, that you never forget them, but 
so far as the practical result is concerned 
it is true that this wretched business of 
Armenia has almost passed out of our 
mind. I hope that is not going to be 
the same with regard to Crete. We 
have obligations in regard to Crete. I 
beg to say, again, as I said 18 months 
ago in this House, we have vast powers 
in the Mediterranean, and it is desirable 
that Her Majesty’s Government should 
be more firm, and show something of 
the spirit our forefathers showed. I do 
not wish to pursue that subject further, 
because this is not quite the occasion 
to do it. I do not wish to depart from 
what seems to me a very fair view. I 
do not want to suggest any doubt. I do 
not think it would be just to suggest 
any doubt as to the desire on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government to arrive 
at the happy solution of this terrible 
Crete difficulty. There is there a very 
large population, 3,000,000 or more, who, 
to use the words of Lord Salisbury— 
and no one has used more powerful lan- 
guage—are in a state of absolute anarchy 
with no justice, no protection for life and 
property, for the honour of the women 
or anything else, no security against in- 
cessant persecution and murder and out- 
rage of the worst description. And all 
these things take place under the guns 
of a fleet, which is competent to impose 
its will. All I can say is, that I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will be able 
to give us some hopeful assurance, and if 
he can do so, I believe—though, of course, 
I have no right to speak for anybody but 
myself—that there is not an hon. Gentle- 
man in this House who would not learn 
with satisfaction, that there is a pros 
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ect of this wretched people being res- 
eued from the miserable position in which, 
through no fault of their own, they have 
been for so long. 


Mr. BRYCE: I rise to explain why 
1 do not propose to address any 
question on Asiatic reforms. No ques- 
tion has been addressed to the Go- 
vernment, and the reason why no qucs- 
tion has been asked is very simple; it 
is because, I am convinced, that more 
harm than good will be done by any 
questions on that subject. It is now 
perfectly clear that the Concert of Europe 
does not intend to carry out anything 
in Asiatic reforms. That is perfectly 
clear. Last March, when the Cretan 
Question was in an acute stage, it was 
suggested by some, that the proper 
course for this country, would be to leave 
the Concert of Europe, and act on our 
own responsibility. One of the argu- 
ments which had most weight with hon, 
Members on this side of the House was 
that, if Great Britain were to quit the 
Concert she would use whatever vast in- 
fluence she possesses to induce other 
Powers to carry out reforms. A year 
has elapsed and nothing has been heard 
about these reforms. It seems perfectly 
clear that no attempt has been made to 
carry them out. I do not think we snould 
do any good to those unhappy people by 
bringing their sufferings before the House 
and before the country. If we were to 
call attention to particular cases of out- 
rage and oppression we should only be 
aggravating the situation. It is clear 
that the Concert of Europe is going to 
leave this population to the tender mer- 
cies of the Sultan, and under these cir- 
cumstances the least said about it the 
better. We know that the tender mer- 
cies of the wicked are cruel, and it is 
to such tender mercies that these people 
have to be left. I will call attention to 
a remarkable instance of the state of 
mind that now prevails in Constantinople. 
In answer to a question put to him 
lately, the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs said that the Sultan pro- 
posed to raise the Kurdish Irregulars to 
a strength of 100 regiments. There 
1s no hon. Member who does not recollect 
that. in the massacres of 1895-9, a very 
leading part was played by those regi- 
ments, which about the year 1889 were 
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raised by the express desire of the Sultan. 
These regiments have committed acts of 
butchery, torture, and brigandage in 
parts of Asiatic Turkey. These are the 
people whose strength is now to be in- 
creased. They consist of men who are 
brigands by profession. An additional 
number of them are now receiving uni- 
forms and arms, and a fresh commission 
to oppress, rob, and kill their fellow- 
countrymen. Nothing can better show 
the pitch of audacity the Sultan has 
reached, and the immunity he enjoys, 
than this determination to increase the 
number of those irregular troops. In 
that state of things there is no pros- 
pect of improvement, and I do not see 
that any good will be done by calling 
attention to the matter. 


*Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banffshire) : 
I should like to ask a question from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, in regard to the 
negotiations with foreign Powers, as to 
the trawling limit at sea. An Act was 
passed to protect the inland waters from 
the destructive trawling that goes on in 
the neighbourhood of the coast, and 
there could not be any effectual steps 
taken until an agreement with the North- 
ern Powers had been obtained. The 
right hon. Gentleman has been asked on 
various occasions as to the steps he was 
taking to carry out this work; and the 
answer has been that it was found inex- 
pedient to approach the Northern 
Powers. Therefore, at present, the ques- 
tions stand in this way: that the Foreign 
Office thinks it is inexpedient to ask 
the Northern Powers, because inconve- 
nience might result. I should like to 
ask to what class will the inconvenience 
be caused? Willit be to the line fishermen 
or to the trawling industry, that the in- 
convenience will be caused, or will the in- 
convenience be to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? We have, on various occasions, 
tried to obtain information on these 
points, but we have been unable to 
obtain it. The result is that a very scan- 
dalous condition of things exists round 
our coasts, and that while our home 
trawlers are being kept out of the waters 
a considerable number of foreign trawlers 
are able to come, in defiance of the police 
regulations that have been framed for 
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the protection of the Moray Firth, and 
several other inland waters. As regards 
the home trawlers, Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment has not done what we think a 
yovernment ought to do; in fact, the 
tishermen have had to take the matter 
into their own hands, and charter a 
steamer in order to do the work which 
the Government ought to do. Although 
that steamer has been able to do a great 
deal to clear the Moray Firth of the home 
poachers that infest those waters, they 
are obliged to look on without inter- 
ference when foreign trawlers choose to 
come and destroy the banks on which so 
large a fishing population depends. The 
consequence is that a very angry feeling 
indeed has been generated among the 
fishing population. It is only because 
they are an extremely law-abiding people 
that nothing has occurred to break the 
peace. They have been put to very 
heavy expense in this work, and I think 
they are fully entitled to receive every 
assistance from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that will give effect to the law 
we passed for their protection very re- 
cently. It is all very well—this position 
of splendid isolation—but when the in- 
terests of a large and important class of 
our industrial population is concerned. it 
is a very unfortunate thing that this 
splendid isolation should exist, and that 
we should find a difficulty in making such 
negotiations with our neighbours as 
would protect the industries of a law- 
abiding population. 

*Mr. CURZON: There is a certain 
unity of character in, at any rate, the 
first four or five questions that have been 
addressed to me, and perhaps I shall be 
consulting the convenience of the Com- 
mittee if I endeavour tu answer them 
collectively ; and then, perhaps, hon. 
Gentlemen who wish to raise other sub- 
jects can put their questions and I will 
answer them. If the House finds any 
imperfection in the substance or in the 
quality of my replies, I hope they will 
bear in mind that the majority of the 
questions have been sprung upon me 
almost without notice, and that really 
the representative of the Foreign Office 
in this House is not positively an official 
eyclopdia, charged to the full with all 
the information connected with his office, 
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and ready to pour it forth whenever any- 
body turns the tap. The first question 
put to me related to the Greek loan. 
The hon. Member asked if I could name 
to the House a date for the issue of that 
loan, and he inferred that the causes 
of delay could only be trivial in charac- 
ter. That is not the case. I hope the 
hon. Gentleman will believe me when I 
say that an international loan of this 
character is not a small matter. It is 
one that involves considerable prelim- 
inaries and great caution and deliberation. 
We have the utmost desire, in the in- 
terest of Greece, to bring the matter to 
an early issue, but Iam sure the right 
hon Gentleman the Leader of the Op- 
position will sympathise with me when I 
say that we have another and equally pri- 
mary interest to consider, and that is the 
interest of the tax-payers of this country. 
Consistently with these interests we are 
pushing forward the loan as quickly as 
possible, and I hope it may be issued in 
a short time. The hon. Gentleman ac- 
curately stated the fact when he said that 
the evacuation of Thessaly, according to 
the treaty of peace, should take place 
within one month of the date of the issue 
of the loan—that is to say, within a 
month from the day when the loan is 
offered to the market. But he asked me 
to go further and to give him an assur- 
ance that the Turkish Government 
will actually evacuate Thessaly at the 
expiration of that time. I have often 
observed that hon. Members opposite 
too frequently seem to assume that all 
the Powers concerned in these transac- 
tions, and particularly the Government 
of Turkey, lie in the hollow of our hand, 
and that it rests with us to do precisely 
as we please. But the Leader of the 
Opposition knows that that is not the 
case, and when the hon. Member asked 
for the guarantee to which I have re- 
ferred, he must have known very well 
that it was one that could not be given. 
He knows, also, that any such burden 
imposed upon themselves, either by this 
Government or any other Govern- 
ment, would have been most unwisely 
assumed, and that it might have been 
fraught with very serious consequences. 
I do not mean to say for a moment that 
we should regard with equanimity any 
failure on the part of Turkey to act up 
to her obligations. The Guaranteeing 
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Powers will bring every pressure 
they can upon her to induce her 
to evacuate in the prescribed time, 
but I cannot give the hon. Mem- 
ber the precise assurance for which 
he asks. Now, as to the events which 
have been passing in Northern Mace- 
donia. The facts are these:—The 
Turkish Government had reason to be- 
lieve that arms had been concealed in 
parts of that province by Bulgarian in- 
habitants, and inquiries were held, at 
which it was alleged tortures were 
inflicted upon the people. The corre- 
spondent of an English newspaper was in 
those parts, and got into trouble at 
Uskub with the Turkish authorities. The 
moment we heard of it we directed Mr. 
Eliot to go from Constantinople to in- 
quire into the case of this English sub- 
ject, and it was only after he arrived that 
he ascertained that a military commis- 
sion had appeared upon the scene from 
Constantinople to inquire into the alleged 
concealment of arms. We at once 
ordered Mr. Eliot to stay and watch the 
proceedings of the Commission, and to 
report upon them. The hon. Member 
urged that Mr. Eliot had a right to 
attend the proceedings of this Commis- 
sion and to examine and cross-examine 
the witnesses. Now is that the case? 
Is that reasonable? Let us take a 
parallel case in this country. Let us 
suppose there had been concealment of 
arms in Scotland or in Ireland, and that 
an inquiry had taken place during which 
tortures had, it was alleged, been inflicted 
upon witnesses, and let us suppose that 
a Commission had been sent from 
London to inquire into those events. 
Does the hon. Member suggest that the 
first or second secretary of any foreign 
Embassy in London would have a right 
to attend that Commission and _ to 
examine and cross-examine witnesses? 
The idea is perfectly absurd. I may 
state for his information that when we 
heard that this Commission was sitting 
we telegraphed to Constantinople, and 
asked our Ambassador to get Mr. Eliot 
what facilities he could for attending 
the proceedings, and the answer came 
that by the time this had been done, 
if it could be done, the Commission 
would have already completed its 
labours, and that no good purpose 
would result. I hope I have shown 
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the hon. Gentleman that in that 
respect we have done all that we reason- 
ably could do with the means we had 
at our disposal. I pass now to the ques- 
tions about Crete. The first of these 
was a question put by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite as to the 
condition of affairs in the island. He 
spoke about attacks taking place in the 
neighbourhood of towns, and he as- 
sumed, as I think I shall show, not 
correctly, that those attacks had 
been made by the Mahomedan population 
exclusively upon the insurgent Christians. 
The events of which he spoke, I believe, 
are almost wholly restricted to the neigh- 
bourhood of the town of Candia, which 
is the last refuge of the Mahomedans in 
the island. Fifty thousands Mahomedans 
are congregated there, and there is a 
military cordon 15 miles long, which is 
imperfectly maintained partly by Turkish 
and partly by international troops. In 
connection with this cordon there has 
been much friction, and there have been 
raids, cattle-lifting, robbery, what in 
India is called “sniping,” and occasion- 
ally murder. But, as far as I can judge 
from the reports, I do not think that the 
acts of aggression have been more upon 
one side than upon the other, and I do 
not think that the victims have been 
drawn from one class or religious sect 
more than from another. Let me utter 
one word of caution. I fancy we have 
been a little too ready to believe all the 
reports that have reached us of what has 
taken place in Crete. 


Sir R. REID: Even the Zimes? 


*Mr. CURZON: Yes, and I will give an 
illustration. The most notable instance 
of this occurred in connection with the 
events of last year. It was alleged that 
in the bombardment of Akrotiri we bom- 
barded a nunnery, and killed several of 
the inmates, including some nuns, and 
everyone will recollect the emotions of 
horror and indignation which burst from 
all quarters of this House. But a little 
later in the year we received infor- 
mation from an independent witness who 
had been in close connection with the in- 
surgent leaders the whole time, and 
learnt that no nunnery was destroyed, 
that no women were killed, and that no 
nuns were there at all, and that not a 
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single person was hit in the bombard- 
ment; and I beg my hon, and learned 
Friend to bear that in mind. 


Supply. 


Sir R. REID: I have never mentioned 
any particular story. I merely asked 
about the bombardment in the first in- 
stance, and these raids in the second.. 


*Mr. CURZON: The hon. Member is, 
no doubt, correct ; but may I read two ex- 
tracts from reports of officials in Crete 
with reference to the general truth or the 
reverse of these statements. Sir A. 
Biliotti wrote 





“Tt is in the character of the Cretan Chris- 
tians or Mahomedans to exaggerate greatly their 
statements, and to speak as of frequent occur- 
rence what has taken place once, and of what 
has happened to an individual as concerning 
the whole community.” 


Then a naval officer says— 
“The reports in the newspapers as to pil- 
lage, assassination, etc., are in all cases grossly 


exaggerated, and in 99 cases out of 100 abso- 
lutely false.” 


Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to give us the 
name of that officer? 


*Mr. CURZON : Certainly ; his name is 
Commander Grenfell. Then the next 
question which the hon. and _ learned 
Member asked was as to the position of 
the Christian insurgents in the interior. 
I am happy to say in their interest that 
I believe they are doing well, because they 
are living on the property and enjoying 
the substance of the Mahomedans. The 
real distress, as appears from our re- 
ports, is, in the main, in the neighbour- 
hood of Candia, because of the great 
population there congregated. These Ma- 
homedans have been living for a long 
time on doles originally given by the 
Turkish Government, and since then dis- 
tributed by the European Governments. 
In the interior there may be places where 
distress prevails, but there is no reason 
to suppose that there is great difficulty in 
getting food in the interior. As regards 
arms, my hon. and learned Friend asked 
when the entire prohibition of arms was 
withdrawn. I doubt whether there was 
any precise moment, because I doubt 
whether it has been possible at any 
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time for the entire prohibition of arms 
to be enforced on such an extensive coast 
line, with its numerous indentations, and 
with other islands and the mainland of 
Greece not far away ; and I believe that 
small boats and craft of various descrip- 
tions are constantly slipping over with 
provisions and ammunition. The 
Admirals have been compelled to limit 
the blockade of arms to those particular 
ports which I named the other day, and 
where their importation would be a source 
of great danger to the population. 
Then there was the larger question about 
the candidature of Prince George and the 
failure of the Concert of Europe to find 
a governor for the island. The hon. and 
learned Member asked me to explain the 
action or inaction of the Powers. That, 
I am afraid, is a task too heavy for me 
to undertake. The springs of interna- 
tional suspicion and jealousy are full of 
very troubled waters, and I am quite un- 
able to explain the reason of the various 
movements to and fro of the Powers with 
reference to the different nam’s that have 
been proposed. There was a Swiss gentle- 
man proposed in the first place; I be 
lieve his withdrawal was due to his own 
personal disinclination to go, There was 
a colonel from Luxemburg proposed in 
the next place ; why he was withdrawn I 
do not know. The reason he was not 
supported by us was because he had been 
in our service. Then a Montenegrin was 
proposed, and he was withdrawn because 
the Prince of Montenegro found his ser- 
vices to be too valuable elses ore. And 
finally, we come to the candidature of 
Prince George of Greece. The hon. 
Member asked me in what condition was 
the candidature of Prince George of 
Greece. The candidature has not been 
withdrawn, but when he asks me whether 
all the foreign Powers accept that ap- 
pointment I am unable to say. The 
matter has been under discussion ; objec 
tions were raised in certain ;:.;ters, but 
whether or not those obj-rtions have 
been overcome has not reve) our ears. 
The hon. Member was perfectly right in 
saying that, important as this question 
of the Governorship of C’ + ‘s, it sinks 
for the moment into aber» + comnared 
with the larger question of t’ evacuation 
of Thessaly. Let us first © +»: Turkish 
arms out of Thessaly. W' » that has 
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been effected, then let us take in hand, 
as I hope, the final pacification of Crete. 
I next turn to the question of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Aber- 
deen—it was hardly a question. The 
right hon. Gentleman began his speech 
by saying that the less he said the better. 
I concur with him, and I only wish he 
had carried out his own promise. But he 
refrained from doing so, and, having said 
that the less said about these matters 
the better, the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
ceeded to say something about the Con- 
cert of Europe almost as disparaging and 
as offensive as it was possible to imagine. 
In speaking of Asia Minor the right hon. 
Gentleman said it was clear that the Con- 
cert of Europe did not intend to carry 
out anything in the way of Asiatic re- 
form, that nothing had been heard of 
reform, and that no attempt had been 
made. That is an echo of the Recess 
speeches of right hon. and hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. Over and over again we 
have heard of the abandonment of 
Armenia, and now we have a _ belated 
echo of that cry in this House. Is it the 
case! I am not concerned to go into 
past history and to argue whether the 
Concert of Europe has always fulfilled its 
obligations towards Armenia; but one 
thing I know, and that is that under the 
late Government not nearly so much was 
done as under the present Government. 
I do not desire to raise the ire of right 
hon. Gentlemen by going into bygone 
history. If the allegation is that the 
Concert of Europe has been doing nothing 
with reference to the reforms in Armenia 
asked for during the past two years it 
can be met by the Papers laid on the 
Table of the House. My recollection is 
that there are long accounts by our Con- 
suls of the application in the various 
vilayets of Asia Minor of the scheme of 
reform drawn up by the Ambassadors at 
Constantinople. Now, it is quite true 
that these reforms have been in most 
cases useless; but for what reason? 
Because, although they have been given 
a fair proportion in the gendarmerie and 
in the various offices of Government in 
those provinces, the Armenians have 
proved inadequate to their duties. I am 
not quoting anything that does not ap- 
pear in the Blue Books. And it is true 
that on these grounds in the main, 
the scheme of reform, so far as it 
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has been put in operation, has broken 
down. As to our inaction in Asia Minor, 
will the right hon. Gentleman be good 
enough to remember, as I am sure he 
will, the excellent work that has been 
done by our military Consuls and Vice- 
Consuls? That is not action undertaken 
by the Concert of Europe, but it is action 
undertaken by this Government; and, 
as far as there has been in many pro- 
vinces of that country a considerable 
amelioration in the position and fortunes 
of the Armenians it has been due very 
largely to the constant activity of our 
Consuls moving about among the people, 
on good terms with the Governors, in- 
quiring into every case of alleged injustice, 
and, I believe, bringing in their train 
an immense relief to these unhappy 
people. I think I have answered all 
the questions put to me about the 
Eastern question. I do not know whether 
| I ought to go into the question about 
| the sugar bounties and other topics now. 
| Perhaps they may be dealt with later, 

| *Sin W. HARCOURT : The Under Secre- 
tary, who has just sat down, censured my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Aber- 
deen for disparaging the Concert of 
Europe, and that within a few minutes 
of the language he himself employed on 
the subject of the Concert of Europe. 
When asked about the action of the Con- 
cert with reference to the candidature cf 





Prince George of Greece, he said he was 
utterly unable to comprehend the action 
or inaction of the Concert, and could give 
no account of why they did something or 
why they did nothing. More just con- 
tempt heaped on that august body by 
any person I never heard than that which 
came from the Under Secretary. He was 
asked about Armenia. When he was 
asked why these unfortunate people are 
still without protection, I confess I was 
astonished, and almost shocked, to hear 
the Under Secretary, who, we had hoped, 
at least had a desire of giving some 
protection to these unhappy people, lay 
the whole blame on the Armenians them- 
selves. That is the tone the Foreign 
Office assumes on the Armenian question. 
That is not the feeling which exists‘either 
among the majority of this House, 
or of the country. I know that 
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the right hon. Gentleman has never 


used any language of sympathy 
towards Armenia. It has always 


been—{Mr. Curzon dissented|—yes, I 
repeat, his tone has never been different 
at any time. It has always been his 
endeavour to cast the blame of the mis- 
fortunes of the people of Armenia upon 
those unhappy people themselves, and 
always to defend the conduct of their 
oppressors. Ever since I have been in 
this House—— 





*Mr. CURZON: I do not wish to inter- 
rupt the right hon. Gentleman, but I 
think he will agree with me that if a 
charge is brought, the victim of which be- 
lieves it to be entirely unfounded, he is 
justified in at once rising to defend him- 
self. I have often had occasion to make 
speeches on this Armenian question, and 
I can honestly say—and I am quite wil- 
ling to have the records looked up—that 
I have never adopted a tone of anything 
but sympathy for these poor people, and 
of condemnation for the cruel sufferings 
of which they have been the victims ; and 
if the right hon. Gentleman wants a 
specific allusion I will refer him to a 
speech that I made in the early part of 
last year or the previous year, on a 
motion made by the hon. Member for 
Flintshire, on the subject of Armenia, 
which the hon. Member remembers very 
well, and with reference to which I am 
sure he will support me in saying that 
that speech was, to the best of my humble 
ability, instinct with sympathy for the 
Armenians. 


*Srr W. HARCOURT: Nothing is 
further from my desire than to misre- 
present the right hon. Gentleman. I 
must confess that the language held to- 
night with reference to Armenia is not 
the language of sympathy, and, if I am 
wrong as to the tone he hes adopted, I 
submit entirely to his contradiction on 
this subject, because he must be well 
acquainted with what he has said him- 
self. But, certainly, anybody who heard 
what he said to-night will not feel that 
his sympathy was with the Armenians 
in their position in Asia Minor. The 
point of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen was this: the Concert 
Sir W. Harcourt. 
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of Europe has done nothing for Armenia, 
and I re-affirm what my right hon. Friend 
has said. The Concert of Europe has 
abandoned Armenia, and everybody 
knows that that is a fact, and the right 
hon. Gentleman admitted that, because 
he said that the only thing to appeal to 
was what had been done, no doubt, would 
have been done by the English Con- 
sular officers in Armenia, and he 
said particularly that that was in- 
dependent of the Concert of Europe, 
establishing, in fact, what my right 
hon. Friend said. Now, Sir, upon 
this subject of the Concert of Europe, I 
do not think it is really worth while 
arguing that the Concert of Europe has 
done anything for Armenia. The whole 
world knows that it has done nothing 
and means to do nothing for Armenia, 
and I may say new that if the right hon. 
Gentleman wishes that they should do 
something for Armenia, he knows as 
well as I do that he is perfectly powerless 
to induce the Concert of Europe to do 
anything for Armenia. I pass to Crete. 
Crete is a country unlike Armenia, be- 
cause the Powers of Europe and the 
Concert of Europe assume and pretend 
to have taken it under their charge. M 
Hanotaux, the French Minister, said— 
“We have taken it as a deposit.” What 
is the condition of that deposit which the 
Concert of Europe has had in its charge 
for the last 18 months? I say it is a 
disgrace to the Concert of Europe ; it is 
a disgrace to every responsible Govern- 
ment, which is a member of that Con- 
cert. The First Lord of the Trea- 
sury got up and said, “What has the 
Concert of Europe done! It has guaran- 
teed the autonomy of Crete.” Yes; it 
has guaranteed the autonomy of Crete. 
Where is the autonomy of Crete? What 
step have you made towards the auton- 
omy of Crete? Not one single inch 
have you advanced within the last 12 
months. My hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Dumfries said—and said 
truly—that the condition of Crete to-day 
is a condition of anarchy and of misery. 
Is it denied that it is in a condition of 
anarchy and misery! What Government 
is there in Crete today! Where 
is the administration of justice! 
I confess that I heard with re 
gret the levity with which ihe 
right hon. Gentleman talked on this 
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subject. The right hon. Gentleman was 
asked as to the condition of the poor 
people in the interior of Crete. He 
replied, “ Oh! I suppose they are well off 
because they are enjoying other people’s 
property.” That is not the way in which 
an English Minister ought to speak of 
the condition of Crete. He ought to 
speak seriously of it. 


Mr. CURZON: I was quoting from a 
dispatch. 


*Sin W. HARCOURT: Well, a dispatch 

ought never to have spoken like that. 
But the right hon. Gentleman never 
told us that before. We are assum- 
ing that it was a smart saying. Was 
this dispatch by one of his admirals or 
one of his captains! Is that the spirit in 
which you are dealing with the popula- 
tion of Crete! “They are very well off 
because they are enjoying other people’s 
property.” In my opinion, that is not 
the spirit, and is not the language with 
which you ought to approach the con- 
dition of these unhappy people, who 
have been in your charge for more than 
a year. The right hon. Gentleman is 
asked about the condition of these out- 
rages, which we read of every day, and 
what is his view of that? He says that 
that is contined very much to Canea, 
and then, as usual, his defence of his 
friends the Mahomedans is that the 
others are just as bad. 


*Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : Worse. 


*Sirn W. HARCOURT: Yes; well I 
teke it so: but is it creditable to 
you who are responsible for the peace 
and order of Crete that these outrages 
are just as bad on both sides?) What are 
you doing? What is the Concert of 
Europe doing? The best defence they 
can offer is that, with a population of 
50,000 people under the guns of your 
fleet, they are committing outrages— 
the Mahomedans upon the Christians 
and the Christians upon the Mahome- 
dans. Is this the country to which you 
have undertaken to give peace and order? 
And are we not justified in saying what 
everybody in this country, and every- 
body out of this country, says, when 
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they speak of the Concert of Europe, 
they regard it with contempt and de- 
rision. You know perfectly well that 
that is the universal opinion. Then you 
are asked about the Christian Governor. 
Why, you have not even reached the point 
of the First Lord of the Treasury yet— 
you have not got them to “toss up.” This 
is the Concert of Europe; and yet you 
attack my hon. Friend for speaking dis- 
respectfully of the Concert of Europe. 
How can you get anyone to speak re- 
spectfully of the Concert of Europe in 
their treatment of Crete, when the only 
defence you can set up for it is that 
the one side commits outrages upon the 
other, and the other commits outrages in 
return ; and this is the country to which 
six Great Powers have undertaken to 
give peace and order? How can you 
respect a Concert which has such an ac- 
count to render of the deposit, which it 
has received. So much for the Concert 
of Europe in its treatment of Crete, and 
the account that the Under Secretary 
has got to give of the discharge of its 
duties by these Trustees. Now, Sir, I 
confess I believe that the newspaper ac- 
counts of what is happening in Crete— 
and I think we have had some reason to 
know it--are a little more accurate 
than those which we have got 
from the Foreign Office, and when 
the right hon. Gentleman endeavours 
to represent to us that the condition of 
Crete in its interior is fortunate and 
happy, because the Cretan people are 
enjoying other persons’ property ; and 
when he endeavours to represent to us 
that at Canea and elsewhere, there are 
no outrages, or nothing to speak of, I 
confess I feel a certain amount of in- 
credulity in reference to these statements. 
Well, Sir, if this is the work of the Con- 
cert of Europe, I observe, and observe 
with satisfaction, that when Her 
Majesty’s Government really want to do 
any business they do not rely upon the 
Concert of Europe. They have taken 
measures, and I recognise it with satisfac- 
tion as one good thing, for enabling 
Greece to raise that loan which ought 
to lead to the evacuation of Thessaly. 
They have not done that by the aid of 
the Concert of Europe. They have done 
it by leaving the Concert of Europe, and 
by getting the agreement of these Powers 
who will concert, and not by the action 
of the Powers whom they know will 
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never concert. 
nomination of 


Now, as regards this 
a Christian Governor : 
the Concert of Europe has done 
nothing now for nearly 12 months, 
and all the time they have been trying 
to appoint a Christian Governor. And 
what says this great English Government 
by its mouthpiece? To-night he says he 
cannot tell the House of Commons why 
the Christian Governor has not been ap- 
pointed. What is the cause of this in- 
aptitude? The Under Secretary cannot 
be worried, actually does not know why 
one Christian Governor is proposed after 
another, and why he is rejected, and that 
is the condition and the account which 
is given of the Concert of Europe by the 
British Minister to the British House of 
Commons. Well, then, at last we have 
come to one reasonable proposition— 
that Prince George of Greece has been 
at last propounded by the Russian Go- 
vernment. I have heard, with satisfac- 
tion, that the English Government has 
supported that nomination. If that 
nomination had been made 12 months 
ago, all the misfortunes which have arisen 
would never have occurred. If the Con- 
cert of Europe had put forward the 
nomination of Prince George of Greece, 
and enforced it, I do not believe that the 
war between Greece and Turkey would 
ever have occurred. We have been given 
to understand that France and Italy sup- 
port that nomination. Now, I want to 
know if it be the case that Russia and 
England and France and Italy are in 
favour of the nomination of Prince 
George of Greece ; and if that nomination 
is not abandoned, why is it not carried 
out? That is a question that we have a 
right to ask, and all that the Under 
Secretary told us is that it was going 
on. How long is it going on? When 
are measures going to be taken? Is it 
possible that Russia, France, Great 
Britain, and Italy are not capable of in- 
sisting upon the nomination of a Chris- 
tian Governor? And how long are you 
going to allow a nomination of that kind, 
which is necessary to anything like good 
government in Crete, and which is the 
first and main essential step towards 
the autonomy of Crete, to remain in 
abeyance ; 


and how long are you going to 
permit yourselves to be baffled in this 


manner? Is that the position in which 
Great Britain ought to stand in reference 


Sir W. Harcourt. 
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to a combination towards which the right 
hon. Gentleman expects our respect and 
esteem! Well, Sir, I say that when you 
mean business, you do not do it by the 
aid of the Concert of Europe. When the 
other Powers mean business, they do it 
for themselves in the far East. They 
do not rely uvon the Concert of Europe 
there. They make their own arrange- 
ments and carry them out, without any 
concert with you or any other Power, 
They know what is to their interest to 
do, and they carry it out, and you 
also do the same. You have interests 
in the far East. You go and carry them 
out, or do not carry them out, and there- 
fore you do not feel yourselves, in other 
respects, absolutely tied and bound by 
vetoes of this description placed upon 
your action. Everybody knows that ques- 
tions concerning the East can be and 
are properly settled by one combination 
—namely, a combination of Great Britain 
and Russia and France. You have seen 
the necessity of that in this matter of 
the Greek loan. I am very glad you 
have acted in the way you have done, 
You have seen that the first thing re 
quired for Greece is that Thessaly shall 
be delivered from the cruel oppression 
of the Turks, and for that purpose, the 
money must be raised for the indemnity. 
You did not get the Concert of Europe 
to do it. The Concert of Europe would 
not do it. They would not assist even 
in carrying out that settlement between 
Turkey and Greece, which you say was 
the great work of the Concert of Europe ; 
but when it was a question of raising 
the money in order to deliver the Greeks 
in Thessaly from the Turks, and you 
found the Concert of Europe would not 
help you, you very promptly went out 
of the Concert, and made arrangements 
with France and Russia for that purpose, 
and you are going to raise a joint loan. 
I quite agree that a certain time for con- 
sideration is necessary, but I want to 
know this. That loan is going to be raised 
almost immediately by Great Britain, by 
Russia, and by France. That is a com- 
bination which has done what the Con 
cert of Europe never has done, something 
effective in carrying out a policy. That 
proves what the Concert cannot do, and 
what a combination of Powers, who really 
wish to do a thing, can do. And you are 
going to raise that loan. But, Sir, there 
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72 
arises upon that a question which was 
put by my hon. Friend behind me, and 
that is this: when you have raised this 
money, have you secured that the condi- 
tions will be fulfilled on the part of 
Turkey ; that is to say, that when the 
money is paid, the price of the con- 
ditions will be fulfilled; and I am as- 
tonished and grieved to hear that the 
Under Secretary will give no assurance on 
that subject at all. My hon. Friend 
asked him this important question : there 
are three Great Powers—Russia, France, 
and Great Britain—assisting in raising 
this money to deliver Thessaly ; then we 
want to know, will these Great Powers 
see that Thessaly is delivered! And he 
has declined to answer it. He said— 


“We shall not view with equanimity the 
Turk remaining in Thessaly after he has got 
his money.” 


The equanimity of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is not disturbed, and has not been 
disturbed, by the refusal of the Turk to 
do anything for the last 12 months, and 
I confess that the assurances that he will 
not view with equanimity the Turk put- 
ting the money in his pocket, and re- 
maining in Thessaly, does not reassure me 
at all. We expected to have from the 
English Government different language 
from that. We expected that the Great 
Powers of Great Britain, France, and 
Russia, when they had seen that this 
money was paid, when the Turk had re- 
ceived the consideration for the evacua- 
tion of Thessaly, they would give some 
assurance to Europe, and, above 
all, they would give some assurance 
to the British people that Thessaly 
should be delivered. I listened to the 
language of the right hon. Gentleman, 
I confess with great disappointment. I 
confess that, if there is to be no guaran- 
tee, if there is to be no assurance, that 
when this heavy indemnity—for it is a 
heavy indemnity to a very poor country 
like Greece—has been raised, and that 
burden, in addition to the burdens which 
she has necessarily had to bear after 
the war, is cast upon her, the great 
Powers—I will not say the Concert of 
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Europe, for I know the Concert of Europe 
will do nothing—who have come forward 
as the friends of Greece to-day, as they 
have been, I am glad to think, in the past, 
the traditional friends of Greece, the 
creators of her independence, and her de- 
fenders against the barbarity of the Turks, 
will see, at least, when she has paid the 
money, that the condition for which 
they have stipulated, and for which 
they are responsible, is fulfilled. We 
ought to have a little more than 
the statement that the right hon. 
Gentleman will not endure this with 
equanimity. I do not think that the 
Turk has shown much consideration 
for the equanimity of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, or of the Great Powers, and, 
whether the equanimity of the English 
Government is or is not disturbed by 
the breach of the obligation into which 
Turkey has entered to evacuate Thessaly 
when the money is paid, it is an uncom- 
monly bad security for the fulfilment of 
that or of any other condition. I must 
say I think a more unsatisfactory ac- 
count has never been given of the situa- 
tion of things, whether in Armenia, or in 
Crete, or in regard to the fulfilment of 
the conditions upon which the war be- 
tween Greece and Turkey was settled, 
than that which the right hon. Gentle 
man has given to-night. I must protest, 
first of all, against the abandonment of 
Armenia. Unhappily that is one of the 
things the Concert of Europe has treated 
as a chose jugée, and which they decline 
to have re-opened under any conditions. 
The right hon. Gentleman has not pre 
tended that the Concert of Europe has 
recently done anything whatever in that 
matter. He has only told us that the 
Consuls will try and do what they can. 
Has the Concert of Europe taken any 
measures in recent times to enforce the 
reform of Armenia? That is not told us. 
The right hon. Gentleman could not tell 
us. Then, as regards Crete, nothing has 
been done, and I must say I think that 
the account he has given of what are 
the hopes of the evacuation of Thessaly 
by Turkey makes the thing a great deal 
worse than I feared it was. Then as to 
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the answer with reference to Macedonia, 
which, I understand, was this, that Mr. 
Elliott was proposing to go up when he 
found that the Turks had completed the 
inquiry, and that there was no use doing 
anything more. 


Mr. CURZON : He was on the spot. 


*Sr W. HARCOURT: But I did not 
understand from the right hon. Gentle- 
man that Mr. Elliott had the means, 
which our Consuls had in the early days 
in Armenia, of attending the investiga- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman said 
what an absurdity it would be that an 
English representative should be attend- 
ing upon the investigation. I do not 
know why it would be absurd. We in- 
sisted upon it in regard to Armenia, with 
reference to our Consuls there. They 
went there and made reports, and their 
reports of the incredible atrocity of the 
Turks are on record. I, therefore, fail 
to see, if similar things are going on in 
Macedonia, why they should not have 
been present. The right hon. Gentleman 
may know better. All I can say is that 


it seems to me the account given to us 


to-night of the action of the Concert of 
Europe in any of these matters is highly 
unsatisfactory, and I can only express 
my deep regret—though I believe the 
English Government is not responsible 
for these matters—that they should have 
been obliged to take part in transactions 
which, I must say, reflect very little 
honour upon them or upon those with 
whom they are acting. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Manchester, 
E.): I cannot congratulate 
hon. Gentleman 
tion in this Until he and 
the right hon. Gentleman near him 
(Mr. Bryce) took part in it, the Debate 
was proceeding smoothly. The hon. 
Member for Eye and the hon. and learned 
Member for Dumfries, with their accus- 
tomed moderation, put certain questions 
to my right hon. Friend who sits near me, 
and those questions my right hon. Friend 
answered, as everybody who heard him, 
with the exception of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, is, I am sure, prepared to admit, 
with perfect clearness, perfect modera- 

Sir W. Harcourt. 


the right 
upon his  interven- 
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tion, perfect impartiality, and without 
the slightest Party animus whatever. 
But I suppose the right hon. Gentleman 
is too fond of his speech about the Con- 
cert of Europe to lose even the most in- 
appropriate moment for delivering it, 
and, accordingly, he comes down and 
denounces the Concert of Europe for a 
great many things for which, I dare- 
say, it is responsible, and my right hon, 
Friend near me, for certain faults for 
which he certainly is not responsible. 
The right hon. Gentleman, desirous, 1 
presume, of representing Gentlemen on 
this side of the House as lacking in sym- 
pathy with suffering populations, chose 
to imagine that my right hon. Friend had 
spoken lightly of the sufferings, either 
of the Cretans or of the Armenians. No 
body who heard my right hon. Friend can 
possibly place such an interpretation 
upon what he said, and I confess I should 
have thought that even the Party ani- 
mus of the right hon. Gentleman would 
not have induced him to make so irre- 
levant and unfair a criticism even of a 
foe. However, my right hon. Friend is 
in the recollection of the House, and he 
needs no further defence from me. As 
regards the remainder of the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman. I will only say 
that he seemed to make most of it under 
the illusion that there was in the Esti- 
mates a Vote for the Concert of Europe, 
which he wished to cut down. 


*Srr W. HARCOURT: One of the 


Members. 


THe FIRST LORD 
SURY: Quite so, and I will come 
to that directly. I quite agree that, 
if we are to blame, cut down the 
Estimates. But the right hon. Gentle 
man’s speech was not directed against 
any action of this Government. He 
wished to cut down the salary of the 
German Emperor, and, I presume, of the 
Emperor of Austria, and, I presume also, 
of the King of Italy. And his doctrine 
of politics appears to be that, while # 


or tHE TREA- 


Concert of six Powers is incapable of evel 
the smallest virtue, a Concert of three 
Powers—which he does not call a Concert 
but a combination—has all the merits 
which he would like to see in the larger 
body. After all, we are now discussing; 
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at any rate, we have only the right to 
discuss on the present occasion, the con- 
duct of the British Government. Has 
the conduct of the British Government 
been blameworthy in this matter, or has 
it not? And there really the right hon. 
Gentleman had not a word to say. As 
regards Armenia, he admitted what my 
right hon. Friend has pointed out with 
unanswerable force, that everything that 
can be done by diplomatic methods at 
Constantinople, or in Armenia itself, has 
been done by this Government. Does 
the right hon. Gentleman wish us to go 
outside diplomatic methods? Is that his 
policy! Is this man of peace desirous, at 
the present moment of all others, of 
going outside diplomatic methods? If 
not, do not let him come down to this 
House and talk such nonsense as he has 
done to-night. So much for Armenia—so 
much for the action of this Government 
in regard to Armenia, and so much 
for the consistency of the right 
hon. Gentleman. Does that satisfy hon. 
Gentlemen opposite! Then how about 
Crete! The right hon. Gentleman has 
repeated, not in stronger language than 
I have myself used in and out of this 
House, and in this his opinion is my 
opinion, that, in regard to Crete, the 
Concert of Europe has not distinguished 
itself. Is that denied! Do we deny it! 
Have we denied it? Then the only ques- 
tion before the Committee is this, should 
we, the Government responsible for the 
policy of this country, have done better, 
so far as the Cretans are concerned, 
to have cut ourselves adrift from the 
Concert of Europe? That is the ques- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman, as I 
said just now, thinks that all the virtues 
are on one side and all the vices 
on the other. Does he suppose that the 
three Powers, who have all the virtues, 
could have dealt with the Cretan ques- 
tion alone? We are not responsible for 
any action but our own. What does the 
right hon. Gentleman wish us to do? 
What does the party behind him desire? 
Does he desire that the British Govern- 
ment, as regards the Cretans, should cut 
itself adrift from the five other Powers 
‘constituting, with itself, the Concert of 
Europe! That is a perfectly plain issue, 
and I will venture to say that. any man 
who has the audacity to come down and 
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suggest that such a course should be 
pursued, and to say that it would be for 
the interest of the Cretan question, shows 
his total ignorance of the whole situation, 
What would be gained by it! Would 
it be in the interest of either the Chris- 
tian or the Mahomedan population! 
Does either the right hon. Member for 
Aberdeen, or the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down, suggest that our 
absence from the Concert of Europe would 
have assisted the population of Crete! 
If not, then. what rubbish is it to come 
down to the House and abuse, not the 
Government, but the Concert of Europe, 
who are not on the Votes, as I said just 
now, while abstaining from what would 
bring the question to an issue, which 
would be to move the reduction of this 
Vote, because we have not left the Con- 
cert of Europe. If that is your opinion, 
have the courage of your opinion and say 
so. Do you think, as you insinuate, but 
dare not say, that we should benefit the 
population of this island by absolutely 
dissociating ourselves from our allies 
in Europe? Then move the reduction 
of this Vote on that ground, and take 
the judgment of the House of Commons 
upon it. Until you are prepared to carry 
out your own half-avowed principles to 
their logical conclusion, do not come here 
and time after time repeat these well- 
worn, wearisome jibes, which have no 
relevance to the real question. 


*Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: The 
House will hardly have any special wish 
to hear me, after the treat of listening to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House, and I only intervene to say 
that I am deeply convinced that cur diff- 
culties regarding the Ottoman Empire, 
and with regard to what is called the 
Eastern Question, can never be. settled 
until we return to the policy of the past. 
I was amazed to hear the Leader of the 
Opposition denouncing the Concert of 
Europe. If I may have the attention of 
the right hon Gentleman the Member 
for West Monmouthshire for one moment 
I shall much appreciate it. I was amazed 
to hear him denounce the Concert of 
Europe. Why, Sir, I have heard perora- 
tion after peroration from him in favour 
of this very Concert of Europe. 
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*Sir W. HARCOURT: No, no! 
*Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: My 


memory goes back for 18 years. Who 
invented the Concert of Europe? Why, 
Mr. Gladstone and the right hon. Gentle- 
man. They thought it the most magni- 
ficent invention that had _ been 
devised. It was invented for the Dul- 
cigno demonstration, and I could produce 
half-a-dozen speeches of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s, showing that he held this 
view. I have spent the past 18 years in 
studying this question, and, as I have 
said, the only way to deal with it is by 
alliance between those Powers who are 
bound bv common interests, and who, 
therefore, will hold together; I mean an 
arrangement between those Powers who 
have not only the will, but the power to 
enforce their views. That is the only way 
to deal with this question. That view is 
oppesed to the policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman and his friends, not only of 
12 years ago, but of 18 months ago. I 
advise the right hon. Gentleman to read 
some of his own speeches of 18 months 
ago. Why, Sir, he came down to this 
House, and he supported thé Government 
as to the Concert of Europe. 


*Sm W. HARCOURT: No, no! 


*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Yes, 
in the earlier stages he did so over and 
over again. But when he found the Con- 
cert had accomplished nothing, he turned 
round and forgot what he did at first. 
T am not going to say much about the 
Concert of Europe, but I hold that the 
Concert of Europe is a fantastic chimera, 
invented by the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite. 
trouble originated in 1893. They were 
due to the fact that Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Government have followed the 
policy and example shown to them by 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite. The 
House heard just now the right hon. 
Gentleman denounce the Concert of 
Europe for having failed in Armenia. 
Why did the Concert of Europe fail in 
Armenia, or why did the British Govern- 
ment fail in Armenia? Because of the 
action of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
friends, the Russian Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite always 


ever 


The whole cause of our present 
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preached alliance with Russia. It is re- 
corded in the Blue Books that, when the 
British Government were prepared in 
1895 to act, and had arranged for action, 
they were checked by the dispatches of 
the Czar’s Government. It was Prince 
Lobanoff who wrote in effect, “If you 
desire to move in favour of the Arme- 
nians, you will have to deal with Russia.” 
Yet the right hon. Gentleman comes 
here and praises Russia, when he ought 
to know that the failure to relieve the 
Armenians, to carry out his own policy 
in Armenia, was due to the action of the 
Russian Government. The action of the 
Russian Government in that matter has 
been absolutely unequalled. Why have 
we failed in regard to Armenia, Crete, 
and Greece! Why had the policy started 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite, and 
carried on by hon. Gentlemen on the 
Government side, absolutely failed! It 
had failed because, in the year 1893, hon. 
Gentlemen opposite believed that the 
Russian Government, in alliance with 
France, would act with England in at 
tempting to coerce Turkey. When they 
had aroused Turkish and Mussulman 
feeling against this country, and had 
aroused the action of the Concert against 
the Turks, and when we were prepared 
to act, his Russian friends turned round 
and used their enormous power to pre- 
vent the intervention of our Government. 
I daresay the Under Secretary of State is 
right in saying that we do not know, and 
that no one knows the exact motives 
that move Powers like Russia and 
France ; but we know very well what is 
the general motive, and what has been 
the settled idea on the part of those 
Powers during the last five years; it is, 
to put it shortly, hostility to this coun- 
try. But, Sir, why have we failed with 
regard to Armenia, with regard to Crete; 
with regard to Greece? Why has the 
policy started by the right hon. Gentle- 
man on that side, and carried on by the 
right hon. Gentleman on this side, abso- 
lutely failed? By the confessions of 
both Leaders to-night that policy has 
failed; and why? It has failed because 
in the year 1893, when the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were in power, a 
new policy was started in the East, a policy 
of attempting to coerce Turkey in con- 
junction with Russia and France. It was 
not an honest policy on the part of 
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Russia and France, because their interests 
are naturally and inevitably opposed to 
ours. It was a policy which aroused 
against us Turkish feeling, and the whole 
Mussulman feeling of the East. It was a 
policy which has borne terrible fruit in 
India on the North-West Frontier this 
last year; and it is a policy which, if it 
is pursued, will bear still more terrible 
fruit for us in the East, and especially in 
India. It is a policy which has abso- 
lutely paralysed our action and our in- 
fluence, because we have been trying to 
work with Powers whose natural aims 
and interests are opposed to ours, and 
whose policy is bitterly cpposed to our 
own. The whole result of trying to work 
with those Powers has been the absolute 
impotence which has fallen upon the 
British Government of both Parties, and 
that must continue so long as_ that 
policy is adopted. I say there is another 
policy; not the policy of trying to 
bolster up an impotent alliance with 
our enemies, who are counter-working us 
in every quarter of the globe, but the 
policy of working with our natural allies, 
the German monarchies, and bringing a 
policy of friendly pressure towards 
Turkey, instead of hostile coercion. We 
know what great results have been 
achieved by the action of our Military 
Consuls in Asia, and those results will 
continue in a still greater degree if that 
policy of friendly pressure were adopted. 
Whose policy is that! That was the 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield. In 1878 he 
sent out six Military Consuls to Asia, and 
if they had been continued in that posi- 
tion the recent troubles in Asia Minor 
might have been avoided. They were 
taken away by the Government of the 
Party opposite in 1881, within a year 
of its return to power, and the result 
was there remained no one to look after 
the interests of the Christians in Asia 
Minor. Sir, I repeat that there can be 
no hope for the amelioration of affairs 
in the East, no hope of success for our 
policy, until we revert to the old policy 
of allying ourselves with those Powers 
who have interests in common with ours, 
and upon whose strong and stable sup- 
port we can rely in hours of difficulty 
for upholding and defending British 
interests, and, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite likes, in supporting the 
cause of humanity in Turkey or else- 
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where. Reference has been made to 
our policy in regard to Crete. Our 
policy failed in regard to Crete, not 
because of the Concert of Europe, but 
because of disagreements between the 
Powers. I was not surprised to hear the 
vay in which the right hon. Gentleman 
spoke about the condition of the popula- 
tion of Crete. According to him the 
persecution and murder of Mussulmans 
is of no account; he had not a word to 
say about the hundred thousand Mussul- 
mans who had been enduring every sort 
of outrage whenever the Christians have 
had the upper hand. What is outrage 
and murder when committed on a Chris- 
tian, is, in his view, apparently, 
nothing of the sort when committed 
on a Mussulman. I will not further 
detain the House but there are 
one or two questions I should like 
to ask my right hon. Friend. I see 
by recent telegrams that the Russians 
are proposing to annex the whole of Deer 
Island, and that there has been a very 
strong protest against this on the part of 
Japan. I should like to know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman can give us 
any information on this point? Then 
we learn that, so far from the Russian 
occupation of Port Arthur being tem- 
porary, the Russians are actually recon- 
structing the forts there. Can the right 
hon. Gentleman give us any information 
with regard to this? I will not now 
enter into a discussion as to the great 
advances recently made by the Russian 
Power in Northern China, but I should 
like to ask whether there is any informa- 
tion confirming the report that a demand 
has been made by Russia for the removal 
of all English employees on the Chinese 
Railways. 


Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): I desire, 
in a few brief observations, to call the at- 
tention of the Committee to the gross and 
unprovoked acts of violence committed by 
a body of police in Westport. What makes 
the conduct of which we complain particu- 
larly censurable is that it is not yet ten 
days since we were compelled, by moving 
the adjournment of the House, to call at- 
tention to a similiar violent proceeding. 
Now, the Chief Secretary, in reply to a 
question which I put to him this after- 
noon, gave what is, I presume, the official 
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version of this extraordinary occurrence, 
but there is, even in his statement, I sub- 
mit, a strong condemnation of the pro- 
ceedings I am referring to. This whole 
miserable business had a very simple 
origin, and in a couple of minutes I will 
put the facts before the Committee. A 
man, named Duffy, incurred unpopularity 
among his neighbours through having 
taken an evicted farm. As the result of 
this feeling, he was on one occasion 
booed by a number of people on his way 
home. He complained about this con- 
duct towards him, and the result was an 
investigation of the whole matter before 
a bench of Magistrates. The case was 
gone into on two or three occasions pre- 
vious to that of yesterday, but what I 
complain about now is not the conduct 
of the police ten days ago, but their pro- 
ceedings yesterday, after this case had 
been practically finished. I wish to 
point out to the Committee that this man 
Duffy was not struck; he was not even 
threatened, he was not molested in any 
way, and the Committee will at once 
measure the trivial character of the of- 
fence charged against these young men 
when I inform them that the Magistrate 
presiding yesterday offered to allow these 
five or six young men to have their 
liberty if they would only consent to give 
a small bail to keep the peace—a sum of, 
I think, £10 each. They refused to do 
so, and I think they were right. The 
ground given by one of them was that in- 
asmuch as he had not been proved guilty 
of any illegality of crime, he was not going 
to confess to any illegality or crime. The 
result was that the Magistrate sentenced 
these young men in default of bail, to a 
term of three or four months’ imprison- 
ment. After the proceedings had reached 
this stage, a large force of police came to 
the Court-house, put handcuffs upon these 
four or five young men, and took them 
through the streets on their way to the 
gaol at Castlebar. When the people out- 
side witnessed their friends treated in 
this way, after nothing of any serious 
character had been proved against them, 
they cheered the prisoners, and they 
groaned at the police. Now, I do not 
care very much about cheering or groan- 
ing myself; I have been groaned at my- 
self as often as I have been cheered, but it 
is not a crime, I hope, either in Ireland or 
in England, to boo the sacred person of 
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a policeman. It is not contended, | 
think, either by the Chief Secretary or by 
the police officials on the spot, that a 
single act of violence was committed to- 
wards the police. No stones were thrown, 
no mud was thrown. The whole offence 
committed by the people was the booing 
of the police. Now, what was it? I will 
read from an account of these proceed- 
ings which appears in the Dublin Press 
of this morning— 


“Many priests who were near the church at 
the time were witnesses of these brutalities. 
At Lower Bridge Street, close by, a poor old 
man named Thomas Carley was standing quietly 
at the footpath, when a policeman struck him 
from behind and knocked off his cap. He 
stooped to lift the cap, and on rising the police- 
man struck him such a blow on the ear with 
his baton that his ear was dreadfully muti- 
lated and his head swelled. He was attented 
by a doctor. I met him. He had his wounds 
dressed, and he informed me he came into the 
town to get the relief allowed him by the 
Guardians, without which he himself and his 
family would be starving.” 


This old man was not in the booing part 
of this business at all. He was not in- 
terested in any way except, as he says 
himself, in going on that occasion to get 
the relief allowed him by the Guardians, 
without which he himself and his family 
would be starving. But that was not the 
only act of violence. Previous to the 
knocking down of this man, a baton 
charge had been ordered by Inspector 
Milling, and hundreds of people, residents 
of Westport, were driven by the police 
of Westport through their own streets as 
if they had committed some crime. I 
contend that this is an unwarranted pro- 
ceeding, and is not at all justified by any- 
thing which the people did, and inasmuch 
as it is a repetition of the conduct on the 
part of the same officers and men who 
were censured in this House some ten 
days ago—— 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Baxrovr, Leeds, 
Central) : Censured by you. 


Mr. DAVITT: Quite so. We are the 
representatives of these people, and as 
they cannot look to the right hon. Gentle- 
man to censure his subordinates when 
they do wrong, we are as justified in 
censuring them in this House as I hope 
the people of Westport are in either 
cheering or booing the police as their 
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conduct deserves. Now, I am not going 
to make an attack here on the police of 
Ireland as police. They are paid, how- 
ever, to keep their temper as well as to 
keep the peace. and preserve order, and I 
venture to say that if the right hon. 
Gentleman desires to calm down the 
angry feeling which now prevails in the 
West of Ireland, he will be doing excel- 
lent work in the interests of law and 
order if he instructs those young officers 
and inspectors to kecp their temper and 
get the men under them to do the same. 
Now, Sir, this whole unfortunate business 
arose in the manner I have described. 
No one has been hurt over it, I am glad to 
say ; no act of violence was committed on 
this man Duffy. It is not pretended 
that any wrong was done against the 
police, except booing, in consequence of 
their conduct on the present occasion. I 
do again protest, as one of the Members 
for the county of Mayo, in the strongest 
possibie manner, against this unwarrant- 
able violence on the part of the under- 
lings of the right hon. Gentleman. He 
surely knows enough about Ireland and 
enough about human nature to agree 
with me in what I say, that if conduct of 
this kind is to continue by the police, if 
they are to draw their batons and chase 
the people through their own towns with- 
out cause, sooner or later those who are 
attacked in this way will retaliate in a 
manner which I am sure both he and 
hon. Members on this bench will regret, 
and if he desires that no violence should 
take place either there or in any other 
part of Ireland, he will instruct Inspector 
Milling to moderate his zeal in the main- 
tenance of law and order. It is not the 
best way to prevent people breaking the 
peace by trying to break their heads 
with batons. Therefore, I content my- 
self, as one of the Members for Mayo, 
with making this protest, and I appeal 
to the Chief Secretary to take my advice 
in this matter. If he would only commu- 
nicate with those police officials in the 
sense I have suggested I am sure that all 
these unfortunate disturbances would 
cease, 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: If, Sir, a 
topic is now before the House of a 
character which in former days was only 
too familiar, the fault is not that of the 
police, whe have done no more than carry 
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out their duty, or that of the Government, 
who are bound to see that the law is 
enforced, and that disorder is put down 
but rather it is the fault of those who 
have for some time past, in this district 
oi the country, entered into an organised 
plan for starting a system of intimidation 
against the holders of evicted farms, and, 
more than that, against those who do 
not hold evicted farms, but are in posses- 
sion of grazing farms, which the hon. 
Member and his friends «wish to see taken 
from them, and divided amongst the 
smaller tenants. Sir, the hon. Member 
says that it is not a crime to groan at 
the police. Nobody, so far as I am aware, 
has ever suggested that groaning at the 
police is in itself a crime, but everything 
depends on the general circumstances of 
the case. Now, the hon. Member has 
civen his version of the circumstances and 
I gave my version of the circumstances, 
which he referred to ten days ago, and I 
see no reason to vary in any particular 
the statement I then made. I will not 
weary the House by again going into the 
whole of that lamentable story, but it 
remains the fact that there has been on 
the part of certain of the hon Member’s 
friends, a deliberte attempt to organise 
intimidation against the holders of these 
farms and against the large graziers. 


Mr. D. KILBRIDE (Galway, N.): 


Why do not you prosecute them! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I maintain 
that it was the absolute duty of the 
Government to take the most stringent 
measures, if stringent measures were neces- 
sary, to put down that movement before 
it became more dangerous. The hon. 
Member has referred to one case in which 
there appears to have been some slight 
injury done to a particular member of 
the crowd which was charged by the 
police. “A poor old man,” he says. I 
think I know that “poor old man ;” he 
used to be very familiar to this House, 
and I am not surprised that he now re- 
appears. This “poor old man” is re 
presented to have been struck down by 
the police in cold blood, and with no 
provocation. It is possible that in the 
course of a baton charge, if the baton 
charge only extends a_ distance of 
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50 yards, one or two individuals may be 
slightly injured; but this particular in- 
dividual to whom the hon. Member for 
East Mayo referred was not present at 
Westport in order to seek aid from the 
Guardians ; as I understand he is a com- 
paratively well-to-do farmer. 


Mr. DAVITT: 
Freeman’s Journal. 


I quoted from The 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR:The hon. 
Member has quoted from the information 
at his disposal; I am reading now the 
information at my disposal. I under- 
stand he was not seeking aid from the 
guardians ; he was not a poor destitute 
person. But however that may be it 
really does not interfere with the merits 
of the case either one way of the other. It 
is impossible that a biton charge should 
take place without somebody being in- 
jured, and the fact that this somebody may 
be either a poor man seeking aid from 
the guardians, or a comparatively well- 
to-do farmer, as I believe to be the case, 
seems to me to have very little to do 
with the merits. Then the hon. Member 
speaks of the police having lost their 
I have not the slightest rea- 
that the police in 

their temper. I 
have to-day as I believe 
a correct version of the affair. The very 
account from which the hon. Member 
himself quotes will give the House an 
idea of the formidable character which 
the conduct of the crowd might have 
assumed if the disposition to disorder 
could not have been checked in time. 
This is the account in The Freeman’s 
Journal of the scene outside the Court 
after the close of the trial: 


temper. 
son to 
any sense 


believe 
lost 
given 


“ There was at this stage an enormous num- 
ber of policemen around the people outside, and 
Mr. Dowling, D.I., in command of a large 
force of armed policemen, having marched from 
the barrack, entered the Court-house and took 
charge of the prisoners. Close-fitting hand- 
cuffs were then placed upon each one of them, 
and in the centre of a long file of armed police- 
men they were marched from the Court-house 
to the brakes in waiting outside to convey 
them to Castlebar Gaol. Their appearance was 
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the signal for a most enthusiastic outburst of 
cheering. Cheers were over and over again 
called for and responded to for Mr. John 
O'Donnell. The shouts ‘Down with land- 
grabbing!’ went up from thousands of throats. 
I have never seen such a demonstration in my 
life. The police formed one solid mass across 
the road between the people and the cars in 
which the prisoners were being placed. As the 
cars moved off cheer after cheer went up from 
the enormous number of people present.” 


Now, Sir, this House will remember—I 
do not wish to repeat it again—the de- 
scription I gave of the circumstances 
which led to these scenes in Westport, 
and I think they will agree with me that 
on this occasion the police did not go 
one whit beyond what was desirable, and 
even necessary, in the interests of the 
public peace. Before I quit this subject, 
I should like to make one or two further 
remarks. This whole movement has 
been to a very large extent the creation 
of Mr. William O’Brien. Mr. William 
O’Brien has spoken as if the movement 
and the agitation were perfectly legal, 
not merely in their objects, but also in 
the means by which those objects are 
to be attained; and he compares the 
action he suggests to the action of Trades 
Unionists engaged in a dispute with em- 
ployers. These are Mr. William O’Brien’s 
words :— 

“We want nothing that is not perfectly 
legal. Again and again we have said that the 
man is your worst enemy who touches a hair 
of these men. What we wish is that the 
Government will do what they have done in 
the case of every industrial dispute in England, 
the Government will have to clear out of the 


way, and allow a fair fight between the people 
and the grabbers.” 


Now, Sir, as to the legality of the means 
recommended by Mr. William O’Brien, 
I think that I have already said sufficient 
on the present occasion ; but when Mr. 
William O’Brien compares the action 
recommended by him with the action of 
Trades Unionists I would ask hon. Mem- 
bers opposite this question :—What dis- 
pute had these men, who went for the 
purpose of inducing large grazing farmers 
by intimidation to give up their farms! 
What dispute had these men with the 
large farmers? Sir, an industrial war 
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implies that there are certain questions 
at issue between employers and employed 
—the question of wages, or the question 
of hours, or the question of employment. 
What is the case here? It simply means 
that these smaller tenants are anxious to 
secure for themselves the possession of 
farms which it is the right of those who 
at present occupy them to have, just as 
much as it is my right to have and 
occupy my house in London, or as it is 
Mr. William O’Brien’s right to have and 
occupy his house in Westport. Sir, this 
is not Trades Unionism ; it is Socialism, 
and Socialism of the most dangerous 
type, carried out not by legal but by 
illegal means. One other point: Mr. 
William O’Brien alleges that this agita- 
tion is designed to strengthen the hands 
of the Congested Districts Board in their 
policy of acquiring land to partition 
amongst the small tenants. I have 
already referred to this matter, and I 
feel bound, as a member of the Congested 
Districts Board, to say emphatically that 
we do not desire to have Mr. William 
O’Brien in this matter as our ally. I 
am entitled to speak the mind of my 
colleagues on the Board. We repudiate 
the assistance which Mr. William O’Brien 
offers us, and we are bound to repudiate 
it, otherwise we should be making 
ourselves partakers in the criminal 
methods adopted by him—if not the 
criminal methods adopted by him, the 
criminal methods recommended by him ; 
perhaps that will please hon. Members 
better. As a Member and on behalf of the 
Congested Districts Board, I am bound 
to make a strong protest, and I tell hon. 
Members opposite, that in the case of 
farms in the district in which Mr. William 
O’Brien’s influence extends, we shall be 
obliged to scrutinise with the utmost care 
every single case, in order to see whether 
there has been intimidation in any form, 
or not; and, if we find that there has 
been such intimidation it is impossible 
that the Congested Districts Board should 
undertake the purchase of such a farm. 
I say, therefore, that the methods recom- 
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mended by Mr. William O’Brien are not 
merely criminal, but foolish as_ well, 
because the inevitable result will be that 
he and his friends must defeat the very 
object they profess to have at heart. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): The first criticism I have to 
make on the speech of the right hon 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary is that it 
is entirely irrelevant to the question 
raised by my hon. Friend the Member 
for South Mayo. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has gone into the question of the 


conduct of Mr. William O’Brien. The ' 


right hon. Gentleman knows, and this 
House generally knows, that there is no 
man in England, Ireland, or Scotland, 
who is readier to bear the fullest respon- 
sibility of his words and acts than Mr. 
William O’Brien. If my hon. Friend 
had raised some question as to the con- 
duct of Mr. William O’Brien, the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman would have 
been entirely relevant—I do not say it 
would have been accurate, but it would 
have been relevant. But that is not the 
question. The question before the Com- 
mittee is the conduct of the police to- 
wards a crowd at Westport, and the 
whole object of the Chief Secretary has 
been to confuse a large, a general, a 
vexed question like that of the policy 
recommended by Mr. William O’Brien 
with the simply narrow issue of the con- 
duct of the police on this particular 
occasion. I am quite willing to discuss at 
the proper time whether Mr. William 
O’Brien’s recommendations are sound or 
unsound, but I decline to be carried 
away to that larger issue from the nar- 
rower issue. which the right hon. Gentle- 
man abandons because he knows he has 
really no defence. I hope I am not dis- 
courteous in putting it in this way, but 
let me give the right hon. Gentleman a 
word of warning: every word he utters 
in this House has large and wide-reaching 
effect in Ireland. I am very glad that 
I have stated at least one proposition 
which commands the assent of hon. 
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Gentlemen opposite, and I hope I may be 
similarly fortunate in regard to my next 
proposition. I say every word the right 
hon. Gentleman utters in this House has 
wide-reaching effect in Ireland, and an 
especial effect on the forces which are at 
his disposal. Everything they say or 
do will be regulated largely by the 
manner in which their conduct is treated 
in the speeches of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Therefore, I hold it to be the 
prime and sacred duty of the right hon. 
Gentleman to so carefully weigh his 
words as that he may feel himself to be 
in a position to defend every action taken 
by the police on the inspiration of his 
words. That is a fair test, I think, to 
apply to the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman. Now, let us see what the 
facts of this case are. 


A number of men 
are tried on a charge of intimidation. 
The offence cannot be very grave in the 


opinion of the magistrates themselves. I 
assume that the magistrates would at 
least try to make something like an 
appropriate relation between the offence 
and the punishment, and the punishment 
they awarded at first was that the 
prisoners should enter into recognisances 
of £10 each, and find two sureties of £5 
each to keep the peace for 12 calendar 
months. But what was the alternative! 
Four months’ imprisonment! Sir, did 
anybody ever hear anything more gro- 
tesque in the world than to say that an 
offence can be adequately and fairly 
punished by two such alternatives as 
£10 bail on the one hand, and four 
months’ imprisonment on the other! 
Why, the magistrate was so ashamed of 
his conduct that he, on very little pres- 
sure, reduced the term to three months! 
But, I ask, would any magistrate in Eng- 
land give as two alternative punishments 
£10 bail or three months’ imprisonment? 
That is what happened in the Court- 
house. Well, the people outside regarded 
this as a grossly excessive punishment, 
and I defy any hon. Gentleman in this 
House to say that it was not a grossly 
excessive punishment. When these 
prisoners came out they were booed by 


Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 
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the people, and they were booed by the 
police. Well, I dare say there was a 
little booing on both sides. Irishmen 
are accustomed, even when they are 
policemen, to give back in the same coin, 
The people booed the police, and the 
police, because the people booed them, 
gave a baton charge on the people. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not defend the 
action of the police on the ground that 
it was justified merely by the booing of 
the people. He had to find another ex- 
cuse. Now, if there is anything in the 
world that I think is a little more exas- 
perating than the acts of despotic power, 
it is the defences which are given for 
those acts. The right hon. Gentleman, 
when we brought a similar case before 
him a short time ago, defended the action 
of the police on the ground that it was 
necessary to prevent interference with 
the traffic of Westport. | Anybody who 
knows anything at all about Westport is 
aware that the traffic is the one thing of 
which Westport is innocent. To-day, 
acting on the same principle, knowing 
that he could not defend the action of 
the police in any other way, the right 
hon. Gentleman—I will not say invented, 
because that might be supposed to be 
offensive—but the right hon. Gentleman 
has defended the action of the police on 
this ground: he said some of the houses 
had their shutters up in sympathy with 
the prisoners who were being tried, and 
the police were afraid that if the people 
were not dispersed the shopkeepers who 
had not put their shutters up would be 
attacked by the crowd. Now, that is an 
extraordinary imagination on the part of 
the Chief Secretary. What proof was 
there that the people who did not put 
up their shutters would be attacked! 
The right hon. Gentleman has _ not 
offered one scintilla of proof that there 
was any such intention on the part of the 
crowd. Therefore, we come down to the 
naked fact that in Ireland to boo a 
policeman is a criminal offence which 
justifies the police in making a baton 
charge. Does the right hon. Gentleman 
think he is advancing the cause of law 
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and order in Ireland by these proceed- 
ings! Let him have any opinion he likes 
of Mr. William O’Brien’s speeches, or Mr. 
William O’Brien’s objects. All I can say 
is that if the object of Mr. William 
O’Brien were to create a state of turbu- 
lence and riot in Westport, the most 
effective ally he has is the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire 
land. 


What, Sir, can be more exasper- 


ating, more calculated to drive the 
people to regrettable acts than that the 
police should be encouraged by speeches 
in this House to baton the people on any 
excuse of this sort. The right hon. 
Gentleman has had a very quiet adminis- 
tration up to the present; but I warn 
him that by encouraging the police to 
such as have 
been committed at Westport, he is going 
the best way to work to disturb the 
peace of Ireland. 


acts of wanton brutality 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL: Lord Duf. 
ferin once described an ambassador as 
a clerk at the end 
beund to say that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, in the  infor- 
mation he has given the House in refe- 
rence to these transactions, must have 
been completely dependent upon what he 
was told by the police themselves; he, 
apparently, is a mere clerk at the end of 
a wire, and his whole duty is to tell this 
House what he is told by the police at 
Westport. I would most respectfully 
warn the right hon. Gentleman not to 
give a free hand to the police. The right 
hon. Gentleman has never, I think, come 
into anything like unfriendly personal 
conflict with myself. The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord. has not been 
so fortunate, and I was present when the 
First Lord was booed in Donegal, as 
well and as loudly as the police were 
hooed yesterday at Westport. 
secution was instituted, and there was no 
baton charge. But why! Because the 
First Lord had learned the lesson. At that 
time, during the First Lord’s administra- 
tion, no fewer than 13 men lost their 
lives at the hands of the police in lve- 


of a wire. I 


muh 


No. vro- 
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land, and for those 13 murders not one 
man was sent to trial. It is because I 
know that the police have been asso- 
ciated with murder under the régime of 
Balfour the First that I warn Balfour 
the Second. The right hon. Gentleman 
will remember that something like two 
years ago I made the suggestion that the 
constabulary should be numbered, in 
order that outrages on the people might 
be traced home. The First Lord refused 
that request, as I knew he would. In- 
deed, the numbers are actually taken off 
the police in order that they may baton 
the people as they choose. The Chief 
Secretary will know pretty well that all 
these proceedings, especially the baton 
charges, are acts of gross illegality, and 
utterly unjustified in any way. I can- 
didly tell the right hon. Gentleman that 
as we conquered his brother in Ireland 
so we will conquer him. 


Mr. KILBRIDE: In the course of the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman he 
informed this House that the people of 
Westport, and of that district of 
West Mayo, had entered into an organ- 
ised campaign against the occupiers of 
evicted farms. I should like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary whether he desires to anticipate the 
decisions of the Courts of Justice; or 
whether by speeches in this House he 
wishes to direct the Courts of Justice in 
Ireland to pass the sentences that he 
desires. I say that it is a serious thing 
for any Gentleman occupying his position 
to get up in this House, and to say that 
any body of men have been guilty of 
intimidation, because if they were found 
guilty of intimidation I say the magis- 
trates were negligent in their duty in 
offering to release the prisoners on 
merely finding bail ; it was their duty to 
send them to gaol without option of bail. 
But because the magistrates knew they 
were not guilty of intimidation, the magi- 
strates gave them the opportunity of 
bail. They said, “If you will give bail 
in £10 each, and find sureties in £5 each, 
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we will allow you out.” 


else on that side of the House, reviling 
these men because they did not give 


bail, I remember the course taken by the | 


hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Belfast (Mr. Johnston), when he was 
charged with some offence some years 
ago. He was honestly convinced that he 
had been guilty of no offence, and he 


refused to give bail for his good 
behaviour. Well, a West of Ireland 


peasant is just as much right in taking 
the same course. The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland sneered at the “poor old 
man,” and, although he did not say so 
in so many words, he gave the House 
to understand that there was no such 


person. But, while the right hon. Gentle- | 
man was prepared to discredit the tele- | 
grams received by my hon. Friends from | 
responsible people in Westport, he re- | 
fused to tell us the name of the man | 
If there was no such | 
man, why did he not give us the name—- | 


who was batoned. 


hon. Gentlemen are too impetuous; I 


say, if the old man was not there, why | 
Gentleman tell | 
us the name of the man who was there? | 


did not the right hon. 


The statement that we have is that this 
was an old man, 84 years of age, who 
went into Westport, not for the purpose 
of taking any part in the proceedings of 
that day, but for the purpose of getting 
the relief to which he was entitled from 
the Guardians. Although the right hon. 
Gentleman sneered at the facts read out 
by my hon. Friend, he carefully refrained 
from ‘giving the House the name of this 
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When I hear | 
the right hon. Gentleman, or anybody | 
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man, so that we might find out whether 
he was the person referred to by those 
who sent us information, or was the 
mythical individual described by the 
right hon. Gentleman. Now, it ig 
stated in the telegrams we received that 
the first man to use the biton was the 
County Inspector himself. The right 
hon. Gentleman has not said one word 
upon that. Why should the County In- 
spector not leave the baton charge to be 
made by the men under him? Is it true 
or not that County Inspector Milling was 
made a County Inspector under the 
régime of the right hon. Gentleman who 
is now the First Lord, when he was only 
a District Inspector in Cork, because on 
a certain occasion he distinguished him- 
self there by ordering a biton charge! 
Having got that promotion, I suppose he 
now thinks that he may reach a still 
higher position by leading another baton 
charge in Westport. But, Sir, while I 
fail to find, and while I could not expect 
to find, any sympathy in matters of this 
kind from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary there are two other occu- 
pants of that Bench to whom I appeal, 
and I am sure I shall not do so in vain. 
| I appeal to the Attorney General for Ire- 
‘land, and, above all, I appeal to the 
| Solicitor General for Ireland. Both are 
| Irishmen 





THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
| SURY: I beg to move that the Question 
| be now put. 


| The Committee divided :—Ayes, 146; 
| Noes, 39. 
| 


AYES. 








Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Bainbridge, Emerson 

Baird, John Geo. Alexander 
Balcarres, Lord 
Balfour,Rt. Hn. A.J.(Manch’r.) 
Balfour, Rt HnGerald W (Leeds) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Barry, FrancisTress(Windsor) 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benj. 
Beach, Rt. Hn. SirM.H. (Brist’l) 
Bethell, Commander 


Mr. Kilbride. 


Bill, Charles 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Boscawen, Arthur Griffith 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Butcher, John George 
Carlile, William Walter 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 
Cavendish, V.C. W(Derbyshire) 
Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. 
Chamberlain,J.Austen(Worcr) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clare, Octavius Lei 


Br | 
Clarke, Sir Edw. (Plymouth) | 


Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H.A.E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir Jno. Chas. Ready 
Colston, Chas. Edw. H.Athole 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cotton-Jodrell,Col. Edw.T.D. 
Cox, Robert 

Cranborne, Viscount 

Cubitt, Hon. Henry : 
Curzon,RtHn.G.N.(Lanc.SW) 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.) 
Davenport, W. Bromley- 
Denny, Colonel 
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Douglas, Rt. Hn. A. 
Drage, Geoffrey 


Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edw. 
Fergusson, Rt. Hn. SirJ.(M ner) 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir Robt. Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fison, Frederick William 
Flannery, Fortescue 

Fletcher, Sir Henry 

Garfit, Sir Henry 

Gibbs, Hn. A.G.H.(C.of Lond.) 
Giles, Charles Tyrrell 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hn. Sir John Eldon 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 


Green, WalfordD.(Wednesb’ry) | 


Gretton, John 

Greville, Captain 

Gull, Sir Cameron 

Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord Geo. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Rbt. Wim. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 
Hermon-Hodge, Rbt. Trotter 
Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord Arth. (Down) 
Hill, Sir Edw. Stock (Bristol) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh 
Hutton, John (Yorks, N.R.) 
Jeffreys, Arthur. Frederick 


Abraham, Wm. (Cork, N.E.) 
Asher, Alexander 

3ayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Billson, Alfred 

srigg, John 

Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryvurn 
Caldwell, James 

Clark, Dr.G.B.(Caithness-sh.) 
Condon, Thomas Joseph 
Crilly, Daniel 

Curran, Thos. B. (Donegal) 
Donelan, Captain A. 

Doogan, P. C. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


And, it being after 
Report to the House. 


The House resumed. 


Resolution to be reported upon Mon- 
day next; Committee to sit again upon 


Monday next. 





Akers- , 
| Kemp, George 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. | 


midnight, 
Chairman left the Chair to make his 
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Johnston, William (Belfast) 


Kenyon, James 

Kilbride, Denis 

Knowles, Lees 

Lawrence, Sir Ed. (Cornwall) 


Lawson, Jno. Grant (Yorks.) | 


Lea, Sir Thos. (Londonderry) 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 


| Llewelyn,SirDillwyn-(Swnsea) 


Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter(Liverpl.) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Lyttelton, Hon Alfred 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclure, Sir John William 
M‘Arthur, Chas. (Liverpool) 
M‘Calmont, H. L. B. (Cambs.) 
Malcolm, Ian 

Martin, Richard Biddulph 
Massey-Mainwaring,Hn.W.F. 
Moon, Edward Robt. Pacy 
Mount, William George 
Murdoch, Chas. Townshend 
Murray, Rt. Hn. A.Grhm. (Bute) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Pollock, Harry Frederick 
Priestley ,SirWOverend(Edin. ) 


NOES. 


Hayne, Rt. Hon. Chas. Seale- 
Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Lambert, George 

Lough, Thomas 

MacAleese, Daniel 
MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
M‘Donnell,DrM. A. (Queen’sC.) 
M‘Hugh, E. Armagh, 8.) 
Maddison, Fred. 

Morton, Ed. J. C. (Devonpt.) 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
Pease, Joseph A. (Northumb.} 
Philipps, John Wynford 


the 





land.” 
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Purvis, Robert 

Rentoul, James Alexander 
Richards, Henry Charles 
Richardson,SirThos. (Hartlepl) 
Ridley, Rt. Hon. SirMatthewW. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbt. (Hackney) 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Savory, Sir Joseph 

Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Shaw-Stewart,M. H. (Renfrew) 
Sidebottom, Wm. (Derbysh.) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, Jas. Parker (Lanarks.) 
Stanley, Lord (Lanes.) 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir Jno. M. 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Thornton, Perey M. 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Verion- 
Whiteley, H. (Ashton-under-L. } 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, Col. R. (Dorset) 
Williams, Jos. Powell- (Birm.) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Wodehouse, Edmond R. (Bath) 
Younger, William 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Wiliiam Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Pinkerton, John 
Power, Patrick Joseph 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarsh.) 
Stevenson, Francis 8. 
Strachey, Edward 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.) 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
TELLERS FOR THE NoEs— 
Mr. Davitt and Mr. James 
Roche. 


SUPPLY [3rp MARCH]. 
Resolutions reported. 


Crvit SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS 
(SuPPLEMENTARY) Estimates, 1897-98. 


Cuass IV. 


1. “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
| £12,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
| the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March, 1898, for Public Education in Scot- 
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Cuass V. 

2. “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£85,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March, 1898, for Grants in Aid of Expenses 
of the British Protectorates in Uganda and in 
Central and East Africa, and under the Uganda 
Railway Act, 1896.” 

3. “That a sum, not exceeding £1,533, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1898, 
to make good the net loss on transactions con- 
nected with the raising of mone; tor the 
various Treasury Chests abroad in the year 
1896-97.” 


Cuass VI. 

4. “That a sum, not exceeding £46,424, he 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1898, 
to make good (1) the sum by which the In- 
terest accrued in the year ended 20th Novem- 
ber, 1897, from Securities held by the National 
Debt Commissioners, on account of ‘The Fund 
for the Banks of Savings’ and ‘The Fund for 
Friendly Societies’ was insufficient to meet the 
Interest which the said Commissioners are 
obliged by Statute to pay and credit to Trustees 
of Savings Banks and to Friendly Societies ; 
(2) the sum by which the Interest, accrued in 
the years ended 31st December, 1896, and 31st 
December, 1897, from Securities held by the 
National Debt Commissioners on account of ‘The 
Post Office Savings Bank Fund,’ was insufti- 
cient to meet the Interest which the said Com- 
missioners are obliged by Statute to pay and 
credit to depositors, and the expenses incurred 
during those years in the execution of the Acts 
relating thereto.” 


Resclutions agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 

Dr. G. B. CLARK (Caithness) : I should 
like to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he can put down the Report 
Stage of the Vote on Account say at 
10 or 11 o'clock on Monday. There are 
some very important questions which 
hon. Members from Scotland desire to 
discuss. I had an Amendment down in 
regard to the Fishery Vote, but it has 
not been reached, and, as this is a Vote 
for four months, we want it to be taken 
at a time which will allow of adequate 
discussion. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. LOUGH: There are so many ques- 


tions of importance arising on this Vote 
that I trust the right hon. Gentleman 
will give us at least two hours, if he can- 
not promise a longer period. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 


SURY: The first Order of the Day 
for Monday will be the  Benefices 
Bill, which I think ought to take 


only a very short time. Then there 
will be the Supplementary Votes. 1 
should think that it would be possible to 
discuss any questions that any importan: 
section of the House desire to discuss. 
Having regard to the state of business, 
and considering that we have not yet 
taken any Private Member’s time, I am 
afraid we must ask for the full amount 
of time which, by the Rules of the House, 
is given to us on Mondays and Tuesdays. 
Mr. BUCHANAN: May we understand 
that the right hon. Gentleman will put 
down the Scotch Fisheries Vote at some 
reasonable hour on Monday? 


THe FIRST LORD or ine TREA- 
SURY: I only wish to 
general convenience of hon. Gentlemen. 

Mr. BRYCE: I do not think 
is any desire for a _ general 
of Scotch 
of the Session, nor would that be reason- 


there 
discus- 


sion subjects at this stage 


able; but certainly there is a desire to: 


discuss this particular subject, and | 
think it would be convenient that the 
Vote should be taken at as early an hour 
as possible. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I would be quite content, 
if that meets the view of the House, 
to take Monday’s business in this 
order: The Benefices Bill first ; then the 
Supplementary Estimates ; then there is 
a Bill, which I think requiries no discus- 
sion at all, standing in the name of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland—a subsidiary Bill to the 
Local Government of Ireland Bill; that, 
I think, can take no time. 
agreed to, I will take this as the Fourth 
Order. 


House adjourned at 12.20. 


consult the: 


If that is- 
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749 The North-West 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, 7th March 1898. 





Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at a quarter past 
Four of the clock. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER OF INDIA. 
*Loro ROBERTS or KANDAHAR: 
My Lords, I rise to call attention to the 
papers recently presented to Parliament 
relating to British relations with the 
neighbouring tribes on the North-West 
Frontier of India, and the military 
operations undertaken against tuem 
during the year 1897-98. The questior 
of what is the best and wisest policy to 
adopt in regard to our relations with the 
tribes on the North-West Frontier of 
India is one so bound up wit’. our 
national interests, and of such supreme 
importance to our Empire in the East, 
and the well-being of our Indian fellow 
subjects, that it ought not to be dealt 
with from the point of view of any one 
party in the State. I hope, therefore, it will 
not be thought improper of me as a 
soldier, to call attention to the papers 
on this subject recently presented to Par- 
liament, or to take part in a discussion 
which must be of equal importance to 
all who have the honour and welfare of 
their country at heart, whatever may 
be their political views. So great has 
been the divergence of opinion expressed 
on this question by men whose connec- 
tion with India gives them a claim to be 
listened to, it is no wonder that the pub- 
lic are puzzled with regard to it, and 
that statesmen should hesitate to com- 
ait themselves to any line of action until 
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the subject has been thoroughly 
thrashed out, and the right course to 
pursue has been made clear to them and 
to the nation generally. This divergence 
of opinion, my Lords, amongst so-called 
experts, and which is apparently so un- 
accountable, is easily explained by the 
fact that those who oppose what has 
come to be known as the “Forward 
policy,” entirely ignore, or treat as 
chimerical, the reason which makes the 
carrying out of that policy essential, if 
we are to retain our hold over India. 
The “Forward policy ””—in other words, 
the policy of endeavouring to extend our 
influence over, and establish law and 
order on, that part of the border where 
anarchy, murder, and robbery, up to the 
present have reigned supreme—a policy 
which has been attended with the hap- 
piest results in Beluchistan and on the 
Gilgit Frontier, is necessitated by the 
incontrovertible fact that a great Euro- 
pean Power is now within striking dis- 
tance of our Indian possessions, and in 
immediate contact with a State for the 
integrity of which we have made our- 
selves responsible. Some 40 years ago 
the policy of non-interference with the 
tribes, so long as they did not trouble 
us, may have been wise and prudent, 
uthough selfish, and not altogether 
worthy of a great civilising Power. But, 
during that period, circumstances have 
completely changed, and what was wise 
and prudent then is most unwise and 
imprudent now. At that time Russia’s 
nearest outpost was 1,000 miles away. 
Her presence in Asia was unheeded by, 
if not unknown to, the people of India, 
and we had no powerful reason for 
anxiety as to whether the 200,000 war- 
riors on our border would fight for us 
or against us. To-day Russia is our 
near neighbour ; her every movement is 
watched with the keenest interest from 
Peshawar to Cape Comorin; she is in a 
position to enter Afghanistan whenever 
it may seem to her convenient or 
desirable so to do; and the chance 
of her being able to attack us is 
discussed in every bazaar in India. 
We are bound in honour, by a solemn 
promise, made 17 years ago, to 
protect Afghanistan, and between us 
and that nation are these 200,000 
fighting men, who may either make 


the fulfilment of that promise easy, 


or else most difficult if not impossible ; 
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for if we should have to subdue these 
200,000 tried warriors before going to 
the assistance of Afghanistan, any army 
we could put into the field would be used 
up before we could reach that country. 
Throughout the last Afghan War so per- 
sistently were we harassed by the tribes- 
men, that the greater number of the 
troops employed were occupied in keep- 
ing open the line of communication. On 
the Peshawar-Kabul line alone, between 
11,000 and 12,000 men were required, 
and, as I told the Viceroy at the time, 
had there been anything like combina- 
tion or organisation amongst the tribes 
tLat number would have had to be 
dovbled. The all-important question, 
therefore, that we have to consider is, by 
what means can we ensure that this 
ezormous military strength may be used 
for us, and not against us. The op- 
ponents of the “Forward” policy, tell us 
that this can only be done by continuing 
the system, tried for nearly half a 
century, of letting the tribesmen alone, 
no matter what atrocities they commit, 
so long as they do not interfere with us, 
and, when their conduct necessitates 
punishment, recurring to the punitive 
expeditions which have already cost us 
such a heavy expenditure in blood and 
money, and inflicted such cruel misery 
on the innocent families of the delin- 
quents. Burning houses and destroying 
crops, necessary and_ justifiable as 
such measures may be, unless followed 
up by some form of authority or juris- 
diction, mean starvation for many of the 
women and children of the enemy, and, 
for us, a rich harvest of hatred and 
revenge, in more daring acts cf outrage, 
so soon as the tribesmen recover from 
their temporary check. The advocates 
of the “Forward” policy, on the other 
hand, contend that the system they re- 
commend, and which has also been tried 
—but with far different results—on our 
southern and northern frontiers, is the 
only one which will enable us to gain the 
confidence and secure the allegiance of 
the wild and lawless, but brave and 
manly, inhabitants of the central section 
of the border, who have so clearly 
proved, by the part they have taken in 
the late disturbances, the absolute 
failure of the policy of non-interference. 
For, my Lords, so perfectly was the policy 
of non-interference tried with the border 
men, especially with the Afridis, that 
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their country was, until the other day, a 
terra incognita to us, and so anxious were 
we to avoid giving them the slightest 
cause for suspicion that we wished to 
interfere with their independence, that 
the political officer in the Khyber, who 
commanded the Khyber Rifles, and was 
responsible for the Pass being kept open, 
was strictly prohib:ted from going to the 
right or left of the narrow road which 
leads through the Pass; and the ouly 


British officer who ever ventured to 
enter Afridiland, before Sir William 
Lockhart’s force went there, was 


punished by being removed from his ap- 
pointment. We gave the Afridis large 
sums for permitting Kafilas to go back- 
wards and forwards once a week through 
the Khyber Pass for trading purposes, 
and we paid them an annual subsidy 
for allowing us to make use of the 
shortest route between Peshawar and 
Kohat,which runs through a corner of their 
land, and which they closed against us 
whenever it pleased them to do so, greatly 
to our inconvenience and annoyance. Is 
it possible, my Lords, for non-interference 
to be carried further? My Lords, the 
recent very serious rising which is still 
not altogether suppressed, as well as most 
of the Frontier troubles with which we 
have had to contend of late years, have 
not been caused, as is frequently stated, 
by the “Forward” policy, but by that 
policy not having been pushed far 
enough, by our refusing to recognise the 
responsibilities of our position with re- 
gard to India and Afghanistan, and by 
the half-hearted manner in which we 
have carried on our dealings with the 
tribesmen; not, in fact, by what we 
have done, but by what we have left 
undone. The “ Forward” policy must, my 
Lords, in my opinion, be gradually and 
judiciously, but steadily, pursued until 
we obtain political control over the rob- 
ber-haunted, no-man’s land which lies en 
our immediate Frontier, where every 
man’s dwelling is a miniature fortress 
fortified against his neighbour, and must 
be continued until our influence is feit 
up to the boundary of our ally, the 
ruler of Afghanistan. When the responsi- 
bility for the defence of the North-West 
Frontier devolved upon me, as Com: 
mander-in-Chief in India, I never con- 
templated any defence being possible 
along the Frontier, as marked on our 
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maps by a thin’ red _ line—the 
haphazard Frontier inherited by us from 
the Sikhs—which did well enough 
so long as we had only to guard 
against tribal depredations. A  Fron- 
tier more than 1,000 miles in 
length, with a belt of huge mountains 
in its front, inhabited by thousands of 
warlike men, over whom neither we nor 
any other Power had control, and with 
a wide, impassable river in its rear, 
seemed to me then, as it does now, an 
impossible Frontiér, and one upon which 
no scheme for the defence of India could 
be safely based. For that defence, it is 
evident that we must have the command 
of the most important of the roads which 
run through those mountains ; and, to use 
» favourite expression of the great Duke 
of Wellington’s, “We must be able to 
see the other side of the hill”; for, 
unless we know for certain what is going 
on there, and are in a position to block 
the passes, it will be impossible to pre- 
vent an enemy from making use of them, 
and debouching on the plains of India 
when and where he pleases. So satisfied 
was I, my Lords, as to the weakness and 
unfitness of our present Frontier, that 1 
pointed out to the Government, of which 
I had the honour to be a Member, that 
money would be thrown away on fortifica- 
tions and entrenched positions along such 
a line, and that, after securing the safety 
of the two most advanced arsenals (Quetta 
and Rawal Pindi), we should devote our- 
selves to improving and extending our 
Frontier roads; and, so far as financial 
considerations would permit, our railway 
communications, to enable the Field 
Army to advance whenever a further 
movement might be necessary. I 
never ceased, at the same time, to 
reiterate that roads and railways could 
not be made through a hostile country, 
ond that we should do all in our power to 
enter into closer and more friendly rela- 
tions with those tribes through whose 
lands the roads and railways would have 
to run. This course, my Lords, will 
assuredly be forced upon us whether we 
like it or not, in the interests of civilisa- 
tion and by circumstances over which we 
have very little control. It is a great 
Satisfaction, therefore, to know that 
wherever it has been thoroughly carried 
cut it has proved eminently successful. 
In support of this statement I would 
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invite your Lordships’ attention to the 
fact that, throughout the present un- 
usual Frontier excitement not a shot has 
been fired in that part of Beluchistan 
which is under our control, or in Chitral, 
where British officers have been in direct 
communication with the tribes, and 
where our boundary is practically con- 
terminous with Afghanistan. And, as 
your Lordships will doubtless remembei, 
when disturbances broke out in Chitrei 
in the beginning of 1895, the very men 
who had most strenuously opposed us in 
Hunza-Nagar, three years before, actually 
volunteered to serve under our officers, 
whom they had learned to know and to 
trust, and a body of levies drawn from 
those robber hordes did excellent service 
on that occasion. I trust, my Lords, you 
will not be persuaded to believe that the 
tribesmen would fight for us if left to 
themselves. Why should they? They 
would have nothing to fear from us, and 
nothing to gain by siding with us, for 
we should have nothing to offer them 
ir. return, whilst they would be induced 
to fight against us by the prestige which 
an advancing force always carries with 
it, and by promises, which would be 
freely given, that they should ve sharers 
in the plunder of the riches of India. 
My Lords, the question we are discussing 
is, believe me, of vital importance to our 
future in India, for the attitude, not 
only of the border tribes, but of the 
whole Afghan nation, will depend upon 
the character of our Frontier policy. If 
we are able to convince them that we 
have the will and the power to protect 
them, and are determined to let no other 
nation interfere with them, we may cou- 
fidently reckon upon their throwing in 
their lot with us. But this desirable 
result can only be brought about by ex- 
tending our influence over the tribes in 
the centre of our Frontier, as it has been 
extended over the people of Chitral and 
Beluchistan, and by letting the Afghans 
see that we are prepared to go to their 
assistance should occasion arise. I would 
point out that the “Forward” policy has 
not been simply a military subjugation ; 
for, although at times force has had to 
be resorted to to bring the tribesmen 
to order, the conquest on the north and 
south has been largely a peaceful con- 
quest. If anyone doubts this statement, 
I would ask him to read the life of Sir 
Robert Sandeman, one of the greatest 
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Frontier administrators—the very em- 
bodiment of the “ Forward” policy. With 
very little fighting, Beluchistan, an 
immense tract of mountain and desert 
country, and inhabited by clans as wiid 
aud unruly as any on our Frontier, was 
rescued by that practical border officer 
from a condition of absolute chaos, and 
turned into what is now a peaceful and 
prosperous province, where our officers 
rove about freely escorted by the tribes- 
men tiemselves, and are everywhere met 
by signs of confidence and respect. Sir 
Robert Sandeman used to describe his 
policy as one of “peace and goodwill,” 
and that it certainly was. In 1885 
Sir Charles Aitchison, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjaub, one of the 
great Lord Lawrence’s most devoted fol- 
lowers, and who, as Foreign Secretary in 
India, had been a steady adherent of the 
policy of “masterly inactivity,” wrote to 
the then Viceroy, the Earl of Dufferin, in 
the following words— 


“Sandeman is doing noble work at Quetta. 
He knows personally all the heads of the tribes 
and all the leading men, and has great intiuence 
over them. The people are rapidly settling 
down and learning respect for law and order. 
I believe the change between Quetta now an1 
Quetta five years ago is greater than between 
the India of to-day and the India as I knew it 
before the Mutiny, and that is saying a gool 
deal. For this we have mainly to thank 
Robert Sandeman, whose personal influence is 
something marvellous. Cultivation is rapidly 
spreading on the Quetta plateau, and villages 
with foliage are springing up all around the 
cantonment. I cannot speak too highly of tue 
work he is doing. It is noble pioneer work.” 


My Lords, it is this same system of 
tribal management which has been so 
satisfactorily introduced on the Gilgit 
frontier, where law and order have taken 
the place of raids, brigandage, and the 
horrors of the slave trade. The occu- 
pation of Gilgit and Chitral and the 
successful Hunza-Nagar _—_ expedition 
brought about this desirable change, by 
which numbers of unhappy people who 
had passed long years in slavery have 
Leen restored to their homes. When 
the expense and loss of life involved in 
the Chitral expedition are dwelt upon. 
and we are urged to withdraw our troops, 
these facts should not be forgotten. 
Moreover, my Lords, the evacuation of 
a country which has been the scene of 
warlike operations is not, as some 
people imagine, always an advantage to 
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the inhabitants. When Dost Mahomed 
Khan was allowed to return to Kabul as 
Ameer he made short work of everyone 
who had helped us during the first 
Afghan War. Yakoob Khan, in the few 
months he was ruler after the Treaty of 
Gandamak, showed that he had every 
intention of following his grandfather's 
cxample, and all who assisted us in 
Afghanistan in 1879-80 have either been 
made away with or are obliged to live 
«s exiles in our territory. In consider- 
ing the question of what advantage we 
are to gain from the series of extremely 
difficult questions which have been so 
successfully carried out by the distin- 
cuished officer in charge—General Sir 
William Lockhart—an officer in whom the 
country may have every contidence, and 
by the loyal and brave soldiers (native 
as well as British) serving under his com- 
mand, we must bear in mind that our 
present Frontier position is not due to 
any desire on the part of the rulers of 
India to acquire territory or subjugate 
races for cur own aggrandisement. We 
have been constrained to press on, partly 
by the action of the tribesmen them- 
selves, who have made it impossible for 
cur fellow-subjects to live at peace with 
them as neighbours, partly by the 
advance of Russia, and partly at the 
special request of the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, who, when we objected 
to his interfering with recalcitrant 
tribesmen, justly remarked that it 
would be impossible to maintain 
peace on his side of the border un- 
these men were brought either 
under his or our control. So anxious 
was the Government of India not to be 
drawn on, that, in some instances, posi- 
tions taken up were abandoned, only to 
be of necessity re-occupied later on ; and 
each successive Viceroy, Liberal and Con- 
servative alike, has been compelled to 
move forward whether he wished it or 
not. When we left Kandahar in the 
early days of the Marquess of Ripon’s Vice- 
royalty, it was intended to fall back to 
Jacobabad, if not to the Indus. But, 
with all the will in the world to follow 
this course, it was found impossible to do 
so, and we were obliged to remain at 
Quetta, because a further retrograde 
movement would have endangered the 
safety of Sind and the Lower Derojat. 
So nearly, however, was the retirement 
to Jacobabad carried into effect that the 
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railway which had been laid through the 
Bolan Pass was taken up and the ma- 
terials sent to Bombay, only to be brought 
back again and relaid at considerable 
additional expense before the noble 
Marquess left India. This measure had 
only just been determined upon when the 
aggressive action of Russia on the north- 
ern boundary of Afghanistan necessitated 
the railway being extended to Chaman, 
and sufficient materials stored there to 
carry it on to Kandahar if occasion should 
require. It was much the same with 
Kuram. There was such anxiety to give 
up what we had gained that, after I had, 
under instructions from the Government 
of India, and in accordance with the 
earnest solicitations of the people, 
promised that in return for the help they 
had afforded us, we would never desert 
them, but would continue to preserve 
them from the hated Afghan rule, we 
abandoned them to their fate—only to 
be obliged to return a few years later. 
We have heard, my Lords, a good deal of 
righteous indignation expressed lately at 
a supposed breach of faith on the part of 
the Government of India, in making a 
road, with the consent of the people, to 
Chitral, but was there ever such a breach 
of faith as that abandonment of Kuram, 
and the desertion of a people who had 
done us good service, after our solemn 
promise to stand by them? And is it 
not strange that that breach of faith has 
never aroused the least indignation, or 
been denounced by anyone except by the 
unfortunate people of Kuram themselves? 
At first they refused to believe that we 
really meant to act towards them in such 
a faithless manner, and implored us to 
return and befriend them. But when 
the time for our departure arrived, and 
the general officer commanding had to 
read the proclamation intimating to them 
that our troops were to be withdrawn, the 
greybeards stood up in the durbar and 
upbraided the Government in no mea- 
sured terms. Their words were— 


“We welcomed you as friends when you frrst 
arrived amongst us, and relieved us from the 
tyrannical Afghan Government. We freely 
met your demands for supplies, raised levies for 
the escort of your convoys, and assisted you in 
your operations. We identified ourselves with 
you, and we have made enemies outside our 
territories thereby. Now, on your leaving us. 
all peace and security will be gone; internal 
feuds will again be revived. We cannot 
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govern ourselves, as there are two parties 
amongst us, one of whom is certain to call in 
the Afghans. We believed that we were to 
remain under your Government.” 


After we left anarchy again reigned 
supreme, and the people of Kuram en- 
treated us to return and take them under 
our rule. At length, in 1892-93, we were 
forced to send troops into the valley to 
restore order, and we re-assumed political 
control. Peace and security once more 
prevail, and the Turi Militia, under 
British officers, are now doing us loyal 
service. Our relations with the Gilgit 
Frontier exemplify in even a more re- 
markable manner the impossibility of 
our being able to keep aloof from the 
strategical points on the natural boun- 
dary of our great Indian Empire. As far 
back as 1873 Lord Northbrook, the then 
Viceroy, considered it necessary to estab- 
lish a British officer at Gilgit for the 
purpose of watching British interests on 
a Frontier to which the Russians had 
advanced. Lord Lytton continued his 
predecessor’s policy, and shortly before 
the Afghan War he deemed it advisable 
to depute the Resident at Gilgit to pro- 
ceed as far as Chitral ; but at the close of 
the war this officer was withdrawn and 
the whole of that Frontier was left in the 


| charge of the Kashmir authorities. It 


was, however, found impossible to con- 
tinue this course, and in 1885, when 
there seemed every probability of a war 
between Russia and Afghanistan, the 
Earl of Dufferin, finding it necessary to 
have more complete information regard- 
ing the Gilgit Frontier, dispatched a 
mission under Colonel, now General Sir 
William Lockhart to examine and report 
on the several Passes, and to enter into 
definite relations with the ruler of Chitral, 
over which state, in consequence of its 
proximity to the Hindu Kush Range, the 
Viceroy considered it essential to exert 
our influence. The same policy was 
followed by Lord Dufferin’s successor, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, and by the pre- 
sent Viceroy, the Earl of Elgin, warmly 
supported by the Members of their 
respective Councils. Thus, my Lords, we 
see that during the last 25 years five 
out of six Viceroys, beginning with Lord 
Northbrook, whatever their political 
opinions, were unanimous as to the 
wisdom of our having control over the 
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Gilgit Frontier, and that four of them 
found it necessary to extend that control 
to Chitral. It is difficult, therefore, to 
understand how, in theface of suchacon- 
sensus of opinion on the part of those 
who have the best means of judging, 
people comparatively ignorant of the 
subject should think themselves entitled 
to raise such an outcry as we have 
recently heard against our remaining on 
the Chitral Frontier. For myself, I will 
only say that, in my opinion, it is im- 
perative for us to occupy that northern- 
most corner of the great natural Frontier 
of India; for, although I consider the 
chance of a successful attack upon India 
from that direction as infinitesimal, the 
danger of allowing even 2,000 or 3,000 
Cossacks to cross either the Kilik, Dorzh, 
or Baroghil Pass would be great, for the 
report of their presence in Chitral would 
cause a vast amount of excitement and 
alarm in Kashmir and the Punjaub, and 
would have a most disturbing effect on 
the restless and warlike races along the 
border. It is sometimes urged, my Lords, 
as a reason against our endeavouring to 
get control over the inhabitants in the 
central part of the Frontier, that they 
are more difficult to deal with than the 
people of Beluchistan. Beluchis, no 
doubt, are less fanatical than Pathans, 
but they are just as warlike and were 
just as much given to pillaging and mur- 
dering as their more northern neighbours. 
Moreover, a great number of the inhabi- 
tants of Beluchistan are Pathans, while 


in Gilgit and Chitral the character- 
istics of the people are _ infinitely 
more Pathan than Beluch. The 
truth is, my Lords, that Pathans 
—robbers and murderers though they 


may be, because they know no better 
—are fine, gallant fellows, and, 


vigorous and sympathetic treatment, as 
we know from our experience of those of 
them who have served in our ranks. 
our present operations are followed up 
by an administrator of the Sandeman 


stamp being placed in political charge of | 
the frontier tribes, by the occupation of | 


some commanding position in Afridiland 
which will ensure our havine the control of 
the Khyber Pass, and will form a much- 

‘eded sanitarium for the fever-stricken 
garrisons in the Peshawar Valley, by 
civing the tribesmen employment on 
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such roads and railways as may be 
needed for our requirements, and by 
making our influence felt in establishing 
law and order, without interfering with 
their habits, customs, or religion, the 
Afridis, and, in time, the rest of the 
border tribes, will settle down, and be 
come, not only peaceful neighbours, but 
as brave and loyal soldiers in our ser. 
vice as the Sikhs, Goorkhas, and other 
warlike races who have fought against us 
have proved themselves to be. It is im- 
possible to doubt this, my Lords, when 
we call to mind the recent splendid be 
haviour of the Khyber Rifles, who, even 
after having been deprived in a most 
incomprehensible manner of the support 





of their British officer at the time when 
that support was most needed, defended 
Lundi Kotal against their own kith and 
kin until overcome by numbers, when 
they retired to Jamrud, and have since 
been fighting alongside our Regular 
troops. If, my Lords, you will bear with 
me a little longer, while I refer in a 
few words to the position which Russia 
now occupies in Asia, I trust I shall be 
able to explain to your satisfaction why 
I differ from those who think that we 
can afford to disregard Russia’s  ad- 
vance, and believe that physical diffi- 
culties and want of supplies and trans- 
port would prevent her from again bring- 
ing about complications in Afghanistan 
which would necessitate our once more 
entering that country. My Lords, when 
we recollect the enormous physical diffi- 
culties that the energy, perseverance, 





like | 


Orientals everywhere, are responsive to | 


If | 


and intrepidity of her soldiers have 
enabled Russia to successfully overcome 
in gaining her present position, it is 
ridiculous to suppose that any obstacles 
|that are now before her, in the com- 
paratively short distance that separates 
her from Afghanistan, could deter her 
| from making a further onward move if 
she wishes to do so. Twice during the 
last 60 years Russia has compelled us 
_to go to war with Afghanistan, by send- 
ing her emissaries to Kabul. On the 
first occasion she could not possibly have 
backed up any diplomatic arrangement 
by force of arms, on account of the dis- 
tance which separated her from Afghani- 
stan; and on the second occasion, 
although she had approached consider- 
,obly nearer, and had actually a column 
|in readiness for the purpose of assisting 
|the Ameer, it would have been difficult 
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for her to have collected an army-of suffi- 
cient strength to oppose us, for the Cas- 
pian Sea route was not then open, there 
were no railways in Turkestan, and 
troops would have had to march all the 
way round by Orenburg. Six years later 
(1885), when war between Russia and 
Afghanistan seemed probable, and we 
began to mobilise in India, in pursuance 
ef our azreement with the present 
Ameer, a Russian Army could have 
reached Herat almost as quickly as we 
could have reached Kandahar. Thirteen 
years have elapsed since then, during 
which time Russia’s position in Asia has 
so immeasurably improved that she is 
at least as favourably situated as we are 
for a further move. My Lords, there is 
no blame attaching to Russia for having 
gained the position she now occupies. I, 
for one, recognise the immense good ef- 
fected by her having made herself mis- 
tress of the slave-dealing Khanates of 
Turkestan, and I see clearly that the 
same power which impelled us to move 
northwards from the Bay of Bengal to 
the Indus has impelled her to move 
southwards from Orenburg to the Oxus. 
Up to these points, neither of us inter- 
fere directly with the other, but Russia 
is near enough now to make the people 
of India anxious as to her future move- 
ments, and to unsettle their minds, un- 
less we show ourselves determined to 
stop any further advance. It seems to 
me, therefore, absolutely necessary for 
us to set our frontier in order, and to 
prepare for contingencies which any 
reasonable person must admit to be 
possible, if not probable. My Lords, 
I have been derided as a_ Russo- 
phobe, and taunted with being dis- 
turbed by a phantom Forward move- 
ment of Russia. Well, my Lords, 1 
do not object to the appellation of Russo- 
phobe, if Russophobe means one who is 
convinced that the forces of civilisation 
will compel Great Britain and Russia to 
eventually meet in Asia, and who is 
equally convinced that, if Russia is ever 
allowed to cross the great Hindu Kush 
barrier, and possess herself of Afghani- 
stan and the Borderland, an attack on 
India will be merely a matter of time. 
This barrier, my Lords, Russia must 
never be allowed to cross. I am _ no 
Russophobe, in the sense of being fearful 
as to the result of a meeting of the 
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forces of Great Britain and Russia, but, 
my Lords, I love India, and in her in- 
terests, and in the interests of the trade 
and commerce of our own country, I de- 
sire to make every effort to delay the 
meeting as long as possible, and to en- 
sure that, when it does take place, it 
shall be as far from our possessions, and 
under circumstances as favourable to 
India, as possible. I lay the greatest 
stress, my, Lords, on our never permit- 
ting an enemy to set foot on Indian 
soil, for, although I thoroughly believe in 
the loyalty of the Native chiefs, and of 
the varied and various races who in- 
habit the vast continent of Hindustan, it 
would be foolish to forget that they are 
not our own flesh and blood, and that 
their loyalty is the outcome of their be- 
lief in our invincibility, and of their re- 
liance on our power to defend them, and 
it would be unreasonable to expect them 
to keep their faith in us ifever we were to 
allow an invader to pass the great moun- 
tain range that separates India from Cen- 
tral Asia. If we are true to ourselves the 
people of India will be true to us. There 
is one point of view from which I have 
not discussed this question, and that is 
the financial point of view; not because 
I do not recognise its immense impor- 
tance, but because it has not seemed to 
me to be my business. I conceive it to 
be my duty, as one who has had peculiar 
opportunities of making himself ac- 
quainted with our position on the North- 
West Frontier of India, to lay before you 
as clearly as I am able to do the rea- 
sons for the policy I advocate, and which 
I believe to be the only policy that can 
insure the safety of India; and it is for 
you, my Lords, and the nation. to decide 
on the course to be followed. I can 
only venture to express my firm convic- 
tion that, whatever may be the cost of 
the measures I propose, the cost, to say 
nothing of the danger to the Empire, 
will be infinitely greater if we allow 
matters to drift until we are obliged, in 
order to resist aggression in Afghanistan, 
to hurriedly mobilise a sufficient force to 
subdue the hostile tribes through whose 
country we should have to pass before 
we could reach those strategical posi- 
tions which it is essential we should be 
able to occupy, without delay, if we do 
not intend to allow India—that brightest 
jewel in Great Britain’s Crown—to pass 
out of our safe keeping. 
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*Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (The Earl of Onstow): My 
Lords, I rise with some diffidence to make 
some remarks on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Government upon the speech of the noble 
and gallant Lord who has just sat down, 
because he has an acquaintance which is 
unrivalled with the theatre of operations 
on the North-Western Frontier of India, 
and because he is admitted to be the first 
military authority, either in England or 
in India, on the strategy which we may 
have to adopt in the event of an inva- 
sion of India from the North-West Fron- 
tier. Three times expeditions have gone 
through those Passes into Afghanistan— 
expeditions which have been marked by 
gallant deeds of arms, and _ sufferings 
heroically borne. Those campaigns have 
brought but little glory, and but little 
advantage, to the Empire, save only in 
the case of the one brought to a success- 
ful conclusion by Lord Roberts of Kan- 
dahar. If I understand the proposal of 


the noble Lord aright, it is that, we 
ought to assume political control over 
what he calls the “robber-haunted no- 
man’s-land” between India and Afghani- 
stan ; that we should take up our boun- 


dary so as to be co-terminous with that 
of the Ameer of Afghanistan; that we 
should take control of all the roads that 
lie between the two countries, and con- 
struct railways up to the frontier of the 
Ameer’s territory. Now, I do not for a 
moment wish to differ from the noble 
Lord, that it would be most desirable 
that we should have roadways and rail- 
ways up to the frontier of Afghanistan ; 
but, I think the noble Lord will agree 
with me that that can be accomplished 
upon one condition, and one condition 
only—that we should, first of all, place 
the tribes, through whose territories these 
roads and railways will run, under sub- 
jection to the Government of India. 
My Lords, there was one feature of the 
noble Lord’s speech which I welcomed. 
There was in it no attempt, I think, to 
suggest that the military operations 
which have been carried on recently upon 
the Frontier of India were due to the 
action either of one party in the State 
or the other party in the state. There 
has been, I think, a good deal too much 
in the controversies which have arisen 
on this subject of trying to attach blame 
to one set of Her Majesty’s Ministers or 
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another. I welcome the speech which 
the noble and gallant Lord has delivered 
as a contribution towards an attempt to 
solve a most difficult question, and one 
which has been of perennial embarrass 
ment to successive Governments of India. 
The noble Lord did not suggest to us, 1 
think, by what means he would proceed 
to the subjection of these independent 
tribes upon the Frontier. No doubt it 
is a fascinating picture to draw that we 
should occupy the great and, I believe, 
healthy plateau of the Tirah, which 
stands at a considerable elevation above 
the level of the sea, and compares most 
favourably with the unhealthy situation 
of Peshawar and our cantonments lower 
down the Valley. But though the Tirah 
commands some of the Passes, such as 
the Khyber and the Bolan and the 
Kohat, it does not command the whole 
of our North-West Frontier. That Fron- 
tier is 1,000 miles in length, and the 
occupation of a part of it would not 
bring under subjection all those tribes 
which lie to the North-East of the Kabul 
River—the Mohmands, the Swatis, «nd 
the Bonerwals—nor would it give us 
control of the territory of the Waziris, 
or the Valley of the Gomal, or the Zhob. 
Therefore, it is obvious that even if we 
were to adopt the suggestion of the noble 
Lord and establish a sanatorium in the 
Tirah, we should still have a large extent 
of the Frontier, with which we should 
have to deal otherwise. The noble Lord 
said it was no part of his duty to call your 
Lordships’ attention to what might be 
the financial considerations involved in 
his proposal. My Lords, I very much 
regret that the noble and gallant Lord 
did not give us some opinion on that 
subject, because I think that this is a 
consideration of the utmost importance, 
more particularly in the present and 
very special condition of the finances of 
India. We have something like 50,000 
men along the Frontier at this moment 
engaged in the present operations at 48 
cost which has not been estimated at less 
than four crores of rupees. I should 
like very much to know what, in the 
opinion of the noble Lord, would be 
likely to be the cost of permanently 
maintaining in the Tirah a force suffi- 
cient to keep under control the warlike 
races that inhabit that district. I should 


like to know whether, in the noble Lord’s 
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opinion, it would not be necessary per- 
manently to increase the Army stationed 
in India; I should like to know whether 
all this could be accomplished at once, 
and in a short time, or whether the force 
stationed there would not be exposed 
for a very long time to come to very 
much the same sort of guerilla warfare, 
which is known along the Frontier as 
“sniping,” from which our officers and 
men have suffered in the present expedi- 
tion. My Lords, I think that your Lord- 
ships will agree with me that a very 
large sum of money would have to be 
expended for this object, and I want to 
know how that sum is to be obtained. Is 
it to be obtained by additional taxation 
of the people of India, who, although 
their condition is, I am grateful to think, 
improving year by year, are still, when 
compared with the more fortunate con- 
dition of their fellow-subjects in this 
country, in a state which we should con- 
sider as one of absolute squalor and 
poverty. I should like to know whether 
it would be necessary to divert some of 
the funds which are set apart annually 
to redeem the debt against the possibility 
of an outbreak such as we had last year 
of famine, and whether we might not 
have to curtail the railway projects which 
the Government of India have before 
them, and which have added so much in 
the past to the stability and prosperity 
of India. The noble and gallant Lord 
compared the nature of the Beluchis.and 
the Pathans, and he advised your Lord- 
ships that if you were to seek to estab- 
lish relations with the Pathans similar 
to those which Sir Robert Sandeman suc- 
ceeded in establishing and maintaining 
in Beluchistan, you would be hkely to 
have no more trouble than Sir Robert 
Sandeman had with them. But, I ven- 
ture to think, from what I have read, 
that the character of the Beluchis and the 
character of the Pathan are essen- 
tially different. In the first place 
their system is totally different. When 
you have to deal with the Beluchis, 
you have a headman at the head 


of the tribe; and once you have got 
the consent of that man to any proposal, 
you may rely upon it that you have also 
got the consent of the whole tribe. That 
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is not so with. the Pathans. Their 
leaders have not by any means full con- 
trol over the tribe, and I am told that 
among them there is a system of govern- 
ment with which we are not wholly un- 
acquainted in this country. I believe 
that they enjoy what is known here as 
Party Government, and that in no coun- 
try in the world, not even in France, are 
such rapid changes made amongst those 
who administer the affairs of the country. 
But when the noble Lord says that, in 
his opinion, we should endeavour to culti- 
vate more friendly relations with the 
tribes upon our frontier, I venture to 
say that that is a very different thing 
altogether from the first proposal of the 
noble Lord, that we should occupy that 
territory and take political control. My 
Lords, these tribesmen are not wild ani- 
mals, that you have to seek out in their 
lairs, or that you have to stalk like deer 
in the Highlands of Scotland. They 
come down, and they mix with our own 
fellow subjects in their thousands, and 
they spend many months with our fellow- 
subjects on the other side of the Indus, 
but their relations with them have in 
no way changed their republican and 
their fanatical character. They have re- 
lations with us which may be described 
as entirely friendly, and. even row, when 
we have been engaged in what many of 
us think—but what I venture to say they 
do not—a very bitter warfare, they send 
down their women to Peshawar to be 
looked after by the ladies there; they 
are satisfied that they will be well 
treated and well cared for, and even, I 
am told, when they have sought to send 
their letters to post, they have not hesi- 
tated to hand them to our outposts, satis- 
fied that they will be safely delivered. 
To what may we attribute a report such 
as this? Is it not to a feeling of con- 
fidence that we are sincere in our declara- 
tions that we will leave them in the 
entire occupation of their country, and 
that we have no desire to interfere with 
their tribal customs? I heard the other 
day, in another place, a speech of the 
Leader of the Opposition, in which he 
took great exception to a statement of 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for India, in which he described these 
tribesmen as hereditary robbers, and it 
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was said, in portentous.tones, that these 
words would resound throughout the 
length and breadth of the frontier of 
India. Well, my Lords, I have yet to 
learn that Hansard has any very great 
circulation among the Pathan tribesmen. 
I had the advantage in 1894 of being 
present at a solemn Durbar, held by the 
present Viceroy, Lord Elgin, at which 
he made a speech, addressed not only to 
our fellow-subjects of the Punjaub, but 
also to representatives of the tribes from 
the confines of India, from Afghanistan, 
and from other districts, and these were 
the words that he made use of— 


“Tt is our aim and ambition so to regulate 
our relations with the brave, undisciplined in- 
habitants of the hills on our Western Border as 
at the same time to ensure the peace and 
security for life and property upon which our 
Treaty obligations and the dictates of humanicy 
compel us to insist, and to leave to them the 
entire occupation of their country, the fullest 
measure of autonomy and the most complete 
liberty in their internal affairs to follow their 
tribal customs.” 


My Lords, when these words were trans- 
lated into the language which they under- 
stood, I thought that even upon the un- 
impassioned faces of the Oriental listeners 
there was an exchange of glances, which 
seemed to me to say that the words fell 
at least upon no unwilling ears. That 
declaration is the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government now. The despatch, which 
your Lordships will find at the end of 
the Blue Book, to which the noble Lord 
has called attention, distinctly lays down 
that this policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is to avoid any extension of ad- 
ministrative control over tribal territory. 
But, at the same time, the Government 
recognises the necessity of the fulfilment 
of its responsibility, which we have 
already incurred. Now, my Lords, 
what are these responsibilities? They 
are, in the first place, that we must pro- 
tect our own border, and those who dwell 
within our border in British India; in 
the second place, that we must fulfil the 
solemn engagements that we have 
entered into towards the Ameer of 
Afghanistan; and in the third place, 
that we are bound to see that 
the stipulated undertaking of that tribal 
service, and those engagements which the 
tribes have entered into are duly and 
punctually performed, and with a view to 
carrying out that policy the Secretary of 
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State for India has laid down that the 
roads and communications necessary for 
the purpose must be preserved, and that 
posts can be established. But in the 
establishment of these posts. a very care- 
ful limitation is placed in the dispatch, 
All those who have followed the opera- 
tions on the North-West Frontier will 
have observed that in many cases the 
posts that have been attacked, some cf 
which have unfortunately fallen, were not 
sufficiently defensible, and the Viceroy 
has been enjoined to limit the establish- 
ment of any posts upon our Frontier out- 
side our own border to those that are 
sufficiently defensible, and only those 
those that can promptly and immediately 
repel an attack ; and in addition to that 
the Viceroy has been enjoined to take 
into consideration the financial considera- 
tions. Not only must any of these 
posts or lines of communication be desir- 
able, and no doubt, in the opinion of the 
noble Lord, there are many that are de 
sirable, but in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government they must not 
only be desirable, as I said before, but the 
gain of their establishment. must be com- 
mensurate to their expense. There 
is one road, and one road especially, 
to which we should allude, and which 
has been taken a little further than 
those which I have just described 
to your Lordships, and that is the 
Pass through the Khyber. The Khyber 
Pass is one of great antiquity, and 
of great importance, and its _preser- 
vation is undoubtedly of the very 
greatest importance to what is known as 
the prestige of the Government of India, 
and as far as that Pass is concerned. very 
clear injunctions have been given to the 
Government of India that they may take 
all such steps as they think necessary to 
keep the Khyber Pass open for the pas 
sage of caravans, and in order that it 
may be available for us to send troops 
through, should we ever be called upon to 
discharge the obligations which we have 
entered into with the Ameer of Afghanis- 
tan. The noble Lord referred to the 
policy which was adopted by the Govern- 
ment of the Punjaub, and the Commis 
sioner of Peshawar in withdrawing the 
officer commanding the Khyber Rifles. 
and in not sending troops up to their 
relief when they were threatened. I will 
not delay your Lordships by going into 
the question of the Proclamation, because 
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the noble Lord has not done so. The 
matter was very carefully considered by 
Aslam Khan, the political officer in the 
Khyber Pass, by General Elles command- 
ing at Peshawar, and by the Commissioner 
and Superintendent at Peshawar, Sir 
Richard Udny, and all three unani- 
mously agreed that it would be most 
unwise to withdraw the Khyber Rifles 
from the Pass. General Elles was also 
of opinion that the military position 
did not justify him in sending 
Imperial troops to the relief of the 
Khyber Rifles. I would like to read to 
your Lordships a few words from the 
Blue Book, page 90, in which the Com- 
missioner at Peshawar gives his reasons 
for that decision— 


“We are all three absolutely and unani- 
mously opposed to calling in the Khyber Rifles 
from posts in the Pass to headquarters at 
Jamrud, even if matters were as bad as repre- 
sented in my telegram of 17th; such a mea- 
sure would have worst possible effect, as it 
would at once be supposed that we had aban- 
doned the Pass, and the posts at Landi Kotal 
and Ali Masjid would probably be looted by 
tribesmen. Weare all of opinion that we must 
trust the Khyber Rifles under their own native 
officers to the end, and that even if they even- 
tually failed us, and bolted with their arms and 
ammunition, this would not be so bad as show- 
ing distrust of them by calling them into 
Jamrud before they had been fairly tested.” 


That decision was arrived at after very 
careful consideration, and with the 
approval of the Government of India, 
and in connection with it I should 
like to draw your Lordship’s atten- 
tion to what are the conditions 
under which the Khyberis hold the place 
for us. It has been insisted from the 
beginning that the Government of India 
are in no way called upon to support the 
tribesmen in maintaining the Pass. The 
agreement which was entered into with 
the Afridis contains clauses, of which 
these words are the most important— 


“Our responsibility for the security of the 
road is independent of aid from Government 
in the form of troops; it lies within the 
discretion of the Government to maintain its 
troops in the Pass, or withdraw them, and re- 
occupy at pleasure; we will provide such 
number of men as the Government may direct 
to carry out the duties, and to enable us to 
render the road secure.” 


Now, my Lords, with that agreement 
before them, the Government felt 
that they ought to leave the defence 
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of these posts entirely in the hands of thos- 
who had undertaken to defend it, believ- 
ing that they would suffer no great loss, 
and their belief was justified by the re- 
sult, because out of the whole of the men 
who were employed in the Pass, only 10 
or 11 were killed in the attack made 
upon it by their fellow tribesmen. My 
Lords, the Government of India believe 
that the system which has obtained in the 
past is one which it will be in the 
main safe to follow in the future, and 
that when once these disturbances have 
come to an end, and when punishment 
has been meted out to those who opposed 
this arrangement, arrangement will be 
possible, and this is also the opinion 
of the Government of the Punjaub, by 
which the Afridis will be willing to keep 
open the Pass again upon terms some- 
what similar to those which were im- 
posed in the past, and they have every 
confidence that they will be able to keep 
it open with native tribal levies, without 
employing any number of Imperial troops 
for that purpose. I do not think that 
the noble Lord went with any great 
detail into the question of the appoint- 
ment of a Frontier Commissioner. 
We know that some years ago, during the 
Administration of Lord Lytton, there was 
a proposal to separate all the districts on 
the other side of the Indus from the 
Government of the Punjaub and Scinde, 
and I think that the noble Lord himself 
was designated as Frontier Commissio” sr 
for that purpose. The noble Lord has 
referred to Sir Robert Sandeman, and, 
no doubt, no officer ever served the Crown 
with greater distinction and success than 
Sir Robert Sandeman—but I would ven- 
ture to ask the noble Lord whether he 
can point to any man who fulfils the con- 
dition of Sir Robert Sandeman, and whom 
he would point out as the one upon whom 
all eyes would concentrate as the man 
who ought to be appointed as the Fron- 
tier Commissioner or Warden of the 
Marshes, and I think that until there is 
some one man to whom all eyes would 
point, this is a question that must remain 
slumbering. At all events it has done 
so since the days of Lord Lytton. 
T do not say that this is a question which 
oucht not to be considered, but for the 
moment much has been accomplished in 
the direction of better relations with 
Afghanistan, and I do not think that the 
question of the separation of the Trans- 
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Indus, and Scinde, and Punjaub is of that 
importance which it was at the time to 
which the noble Lord has alluded. Well, 
my Lords, I think that in the history of 
every country—in the history of England 
and of Europe—there have been many 
cases where proud hereditary hillmen 
have retained their independence facili- 
tated by the propinquity of mountain 
fastnesses where they have for a long 
time resisted the advancement of civilisa- 
tion and of their absorption in the great 
states suffered by their neighbours in the 
plains. But in almost every one of those 
instances these populations and these 
mountaineers have ultimately had to ac- 
cept the civilisation brought to their 
doors, and have had to accept absorption 
in the great states around them. I do 
not think that any of us would predict 
any other ultimate destiny for these 
proud but barbarous tribes upon our 
North-West Frontier, and I am quite sure 
that we can wish for nothing different, 
but the time when that shall be accom- 
plished seems to me to be in the hands 
of destiny. But whether it shall be 
accelerated or not lies in the hands of 
the Government of India and of this 
country. I understand from the speech 
of the noble Lord that he would hasten 
its accomplishment at once. I would 
submit to your Lordships that the 
moment is not opportune for the hurrying 
on of this question, and I would venture 
to doubt whether the undoubted sacrifice 
of treasure, and perhaps also of men, in- 
volved, would be commensurate with the 
objects which the noble Lord seeks to 
attain. He spoke of the rapid advance 
of Russia, and I am not going to follow 
him into that part of his speech. All 1 
would like to say to your Lordships is 
that in the past gigantic strides have been 
made by Russia towards our Frontier in 
India, but at the present moment, at any 
rate, whatever may happen in the future, 
Russia seems to be intent upon other parts 
of her Empire rather than upon this part 
which borders upon Afghanistan and 
India. Trans-Continental railways and her 
ports in the Far East are apparently oc- 
cupying her principal attention now, and 
therefore I think that, whatever may have 
been the case in the past, the present 
moment is not one which shows any 
special reason for our making an advance 
in the Forward policy as rapidly as has 
been desired by the noble Lord. I would 
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rather wish that the matter might be 
allowed to remain in the position in 
which it now is; that we should go on 
endeavouring to cultivate those friendly 
relations, which, I believe, are so easily 
cultivated with these tribes, but that we 
should not do anything to attempt to 
administer their territory, or to obtain 
greater control over their tribal customs. 
My Lords, the position which I think we 
now stand in may be summed up in a 
very few words. What we have done is 
to dispel the illusion which seems to be 
entertained by the tribes that there is 
any part of their territory which is in- 
accessible to us, should we choose to go 
there. We have proved our sincerity and 
the sincerity of our declarations, that we 
do not desire to occupy any part of their 
territory, nor to interfere with their tribal 
system of government. The terms which 
we have imposed upon them are leniency 
itself compared to the terms which they 
would expect from men such as they are 
themselves, and just as a Bank of Eng- 
land note has currency all over the world, 
because it never enters into the mind of 
man to imagine that the obligation writ 
ten on the faée of it will not be dis 
charged, so it is known that the declara- 
tion that we will avenge any attempt at 
a raid upon own territories is equally 
certain to be accomplished, but that 
when once it is accomplished we shall 
return to the solemn undertaking we 
have given to the tribes which I have 
read to your Lordships, and which was 
made in open durbar by the representa- 
tive of the Queen-Empress, and that, 
without any desire or ambition of con- 
quest, or to extend our boundaries, we 
have no other wish than to cultivate the 
friendship and goodwill of our neigh- 
bours who live in the North-West 
Frontier of our Indian territory. 


*Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: I am 
sure that your Lordships must have been 
glad to hear the noble and gallant Lord 
who introduced this discussion, and who 
has brought this Question of the recent 
serious outbreaks on the North-West 
Frontier of India to your Lordships’ 
notice. In your Lordships’ House, where 
so many of us have had important con- 
nection with India, where there are no 
less than four who have had the honour 
of filling the high office of Viceroy, and I 
believe five who have filled the office of 
Secretary of State for India, putting aside 
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other noble Lords, like the noble and 
gallant Lord who addressed your Lord- 
ships, it seems to me to be highly de- 
sirable that some discussion should take 
place upon this very important matter. 
My Lords, I entirely agree with the noble 
and gallant Lord that such a discussion 
ought to be carried on without any re- 
crimination between one side and the 
other of the House, and I shall certainly 
avoid raising any topic which could excite 
any Party feelings in any of your Lord- 
ships’ minds, It seems to me to be a matter 
of very little consequence who happened 
to be Viceroy or Secretary of State for 
India when such or such a Measure was 
adopted. What I think is necessary is 
to consider as calmly as we can what are 
the probable causes of this outbreak, and 
what should be the future policy in deal- 
ing with the Frontier tribes, so as to avoid 
so serious a position of affairs as we have 
had to meet on the present occasion. 
For, my Lords, at no time in the history 
of India has so large a force been under 
one command as has been collected in 
this miserable war. The financial re- 
sults of the war must be most serious to 
India, and what is quite as important 
is, that while this war has been 
carried on. it has been almost impossible 
for those responsible for the administra- 
tion of India to pay that attention to 
home affairs which is so necessary in the 
present condition of that country. My 
Lords, I will say at once that I am not 
quite in accord with the views expressed 
by the noble and gallant Lord, more 
particularly with reference to our deal- 
ings with the tribes during the past 
eight or nine years. The noble and gal- 
lant Lord correctly observed that our 
first connection with these tribes was in 
consequence of the annexation of the 
Punjaub when we succeeded the Sikh 
Government in possession gf the country, 
on the other side of the river Indus, 
which is bounded by the mountainous 
territory occupied by these tribes. At that 
time the other side of the Indus was 
only held by the Sikhs by force of arms. 
They sent a military force into the 
country from time to time to collect 
revenue, but there was no real holding of 
the country at all. Fortunately, some 
of the very finest administrators and 
soldiers that ever graced the British 
Army and the British rule in India were 
employed in the Punjaub at that time. 
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Men like Nicholson and Edwardes, and 
others, were placed in this difficult coun- 
try, and the result of their administra- 
tion was most successful. We organised 
a force. which was a good deal composed 
of men belonging to the tribes them- 
selves, for the purpose of restraining and 
repressing any inroads upon our terri- 
tory. We got rid of the capitation taxes 
and of the Customs duties which the Sikhs 
had collected. We invited the cordial 
relations of these gallant tribesmen with 
our officers. We introduced a system of 
irrigation. which enabled the land to be 
cultivated, and so successful was our ad- 
ministration that after only 10 years’ 
at the time of the Indian Mutiny, this 
country, instead of being a source of 
danger to us, was a source of safety ; 
Nicholson and others brought down from 
the Punjaub the forces which materially 
assisted in the capture of Delhi, consist- 
ing, curiously enough, of gallant soldiers 
who were hereditary enemies of one an- 
other—namely, Afridis and Sikhs, but 
who combined to support the British 
Government on the ridge of Delhi. My 
Lords, the noble and gallant Lord has 
said that the Punjaub system of dealing 
with these tribes has failed, and that he 
wishes to substitute some other system. 
I thought that this assertion had been 
completely disposed of by some very able 
articles which have recently been pub- 
lished in the 7’¢mes newspaper, giving an 
account of the system which was carried 
on by the Punjaub Government. It has 
been said that there were 28 punitive 
expeditions in the first 30 years of our 
occupation of the Punjaub. The Pun- 
jaub system, by men who are masters 
of what are called “vituperative 
epithets,” has been described as a policy 
of “alternate violence and inaction,” and 
some who are not quite so delicate in 
their language have called it a policy of 
“butchery and scuttle.” Nothing can be 
more inaccurate than such a description 
of the Punjaub policy. An examination 
of the history of these punitive expedi- 
jtions shows that in the first 10 years of 
our occupation there were 19 punitive ex- 
peditions, in the second 10 years 
of our occupation there were five puni- 
tive expeditions, and in the third 10 
years of our occupation there were only 
four punitive expeditions. During the 


time that I had the honour of fill- 
ing the position of Viceroy, and in 
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the time of Lord Mayo, eight years 
in all, there was only one punitive 
expedition. Since the war with 
Afghanistan there have been only two 
such expeditions, and therefore I may 
say, without the slightest fear of con- 
tradiction, that the Punjaub system of 
dealing with the tribes has been success- 
ful in this, namely, that on the whole 
these raids by the tribes ceased to exist 
in any serious quantity. So far, my 
Lords, for the noble and gallant Lord’s 
criticism of the Punjaub system. Now, 
my Lords, the noble and gallant Lord de- 
sires to substitute for the Punjaub sys- 
tem of dealing with these tribes the 
system pursued by Sir Robert Sandeman, 
in Beluchistan. There is no member of 
your Lordship’s house who has a greater 
right to express an opinion on the merits 
of Sir Robert Sandeman than I have, 
because it so happens that when I was 
Viceroy I had the satisfaction of 
placing Sir Robert Sandeman in the 
position in Beluchistan which enabled 
him to render those very great services to 
India which have been correctly de- 
scribed by the noble and gallant Lord 
who has just addressed your Lordships. 
No man can have a higher opinion of 
the merits of Sir Robert Sandeman than 
I have. He had an extraordinary power 
of dealing with the tribes which he had 
to deal with, and he exercised it with 
very great advantage to the State. But, 
my Lords, when the noble and gallant 
Lord said that the fact that Sir Robert 
Sandeman had been successful in Belu- 
chistan proves that his system can 
rightly be applied to the Pathan tribes, 
I venture to differ from him, and I do 
not think it is fair to quote Sir Robert 
Sandeman as an officer who, if he had 
had his own way, with only administra- 
tive matters to consider, would have been 
in favour of applying his system to the 
Pathan tribes in the manner in which 
it has been recently applied. The 
reason I say this is because it is Sir 
Robert Sandeman’s own recorded opinion. 
A very interesting book has recently 
been published, entitled “The Life of 
Sir Robert Sandeman,” by Mr. Thornton, 
and at the end of this book, the 
memoranda which Sir Robert Sandeman 
wrote upon these subjects have been pub- 
lished, and in one of these memoranda— 
namely, one written in December, 1890— 
he used these words in explaining his 
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views as to the relations with the Waziri 
and the other Frontier Tribes. Sir 
Robert said— 


“Were it not for military considerations 
affecting the defence of India against Russia, 1 
would be an advocate of masterly inactivity 
instead of conciliatory intervention, and | 


should consider it a mistake to make any at- 
tempt to include within our control the fringe 
of independent tribes which lie between our- 
selves and Afghanistan proper.” 


So much for Sir Robert Sandeman’s views 
upon this matter. Now, my Lords, | 
will briefly explain to your Lordships 
what happened when the Sandeman 
system was applied to the Pathan tribes 
in 1889. In 1889, Sir Robert Sandeman 
took a force into a district which is called 
Zhob, lying between Beluchistan and the 
Afridi country. He found some of the 
head men ready to say that they would 
like us to occupy that country. He made 
arrangements with them for the protec- 
tion of certain roads going through the 
Zhob country into Afghanistan, and he 
went back again to his own administra- 
tion in Beluchistan. Well, my Lords, in 
the very next year, 1890, it was found 
to be necessary to send « very large 
force into that country in order to carry 
out the arrangements made by Sir Robert 
Sandeman. Two or three bodies of 
troops marched all through the country 
to show our strength, and one section of 
the tribes with whom Sir Robert Sande- 
man desired to deal having refused to be 
dealt with, were coerced, their country 
was invaded, and they were obliged to 
submit. The officer commanding that 
expedition thought it would be a very 
“useful thing” if a very high mountain 
in that country, which is called “King 
Solomon’s Throne,” could be ascended, 
“in order that any mystery that was 
connected with that mountain should be 
entirely done away with,” and the conse- 
quence was that some troops were sent 
up to the top of that mountain. I can 
conceive nothing more likely to create 
suspicion among these tribes than for 
them to see our officers at the top of 
their hills, surveying and making maps 
of the country which they have always 
considered to be independent, and a 
country that was held up to that time 
to be independent of us. These Pathan 
tribes guard their independence with 
the same _ jealousy the natives 
f Switzerland mountainous 
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countries. I must say that the officer, 
who went up to the top of the Throne 
of Solomon was not governed by the 
wisdom of Solomon in that operation. 
My Lords, that was the result of the first 
of the attempts to extend the Sandeman 
system to the Pathan tribes, but I am 
afraid I must explain how it proceeded. 
The effect of that expedition, which, in 
the view of the noble and gallant Lord, 
was for the purpose of enabling us to 
protect Afghanistan against Russian in- 
vasion was far from agreeable to the 
Ameer of Kabul. It created great sus- 
picion in his mind, so much so that he 
sent some of his officers into that coun- 
uy, over which he considered he had 
some rights, and this was one of the 
reasons Why it was necessary to send in 
1893 Sir Mortimer Durand to meet the 
Ameer, and arrange the different spheres 
of influence of Afghanistan and British 
India on that Frontier. Moreover, in 
the winter of the same year, a 
survey was made for a railway through 
that country, and shortly afterwards it 
was annexed to Beluchistan—in point of 
fact, annexed to British India. The 
noble and gallant Lord, in that most in- 
teresting and able book that he wrote, 
giving us so graphically and so charm- 
ingly the account of his experiences in 
India, called the inhabitants of that 
country “our new subjects.” Some of 
these tribesmen have a very picturesque 
way of expressing things, and one of the 
headmen of that country of Zhob ex- 
pressed himself in this way to one of our 
yallant officers after the occupation. He 
said— 


“What can we do? We have got _ the 
Zhob force on one side of us, and the Punjaub 
frontier force on the other.” 


He then put his little finger in his mouth, 
closed his teeth, and said, “ What can I 
do with my little finger now!” Your 
Lordships may accept this account of the 
real feeling that we have created in these 
people. They are a little finger between 
our teeth, and is it not likely that if our 
teeth are ever opened they will not extri- 
cate themselves from our control, and 
assert, if they can, their original inde- 
pendence? The noble and gallant Lord 
(the Earl of Kimberley) did not allude to 
the Durand Convention of 1893, and 
therefore I will only say that I heard with 
great satisfaction the views expressed by 
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my noble Friend on this side of the House 
upon the subject of the Durand Agree- 
ment between the Ameer of Afghanistan 
and the British Government, because 
the noble Earl can speak upon that 
matter with greater authority than any 
other man, having at the time filled the 
office of Secretary of State for India, and 
being, in point of fact, responsible for 
the Agreement ; and, therefore, it is most 
important that the noble Eari’s view of 
the Durand Agreement should be em- 
phasised. The noble Earl said it is— 


“not an agreement for extending our frontier, 
nor did it necessitate our moving forward ; ixs 
object wus to mark the line ketween us and the 
Ameer, beyond which the Ameer on his side, 
and we on ours, should not interfere with the 
tribes. It was a negative agreement as to 
what we were not to do, but it did not bind us 
to a Forward policy. The tribes may have 
regarded it as handing them over to us, and 
they may have concluded that the consequencs 
would be an interference with their independ- 
ence The Government of India ought to hay 
acted with the greatest possible caution, and to 
have had the tribes clearly to understand that, 
the Durand Agreement did not affect their 
independence.” 


These were the words of the noble Earl, 
and I was glad to hear them, because 
there was great uncertainty upon the in- 
terpretation of this Agreement, and it 
has been used by those who share the 
views of the noble and gallant Lord to 
advocate further advance and greater 
interference with the tribes. My Lords, 
I wish that I could say that the views. 
that my noble Friend expressed had 
been carried out in India, but that is 
not so. The Durand Agreement laid down 
a line of frontier between the Ameer and 
ourselves, and in order to mark out that 
line a brigade of troops was marched into 
the independent territory of the Waziri 
tribes to support those who were to mark 
out the boundary, and I do not see from 
the papers that the consent of the tribes 
was asked to the march of our troops 
through their territory for that purpose ; 
but the result of it was disastrous, be- 
cause the tribes fired into our camp at 
night, and then an expedition, consisting 
of 9,000 men, had to be sent all through 
their country, and posts were established 
throughout Waziristan. My Lords, I 
will not dwell on this much longer. The 
result was again disastrous. When we 
began to establish these posts, which, 
it appears, we were in the habit of 
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defensible, the tribes began to 
break out again. Murder was com- 


mitted—a fine was imposed. An 
English officer—Mr. Gee—with a force, 
was sent up to collect those tines, and to 
settle the position of the posts. He was 
treacherously attacked by the tribes—al- 
most all the English officers were killed 
or wounded, and there was only one 
matter of satisfaction connected with that 
unfortunate affair—viz., the extra 
ordinary courage of the Native officers 
who had to lead the troops back to the 
nearest support. That was the result of 
the second attempt to introduce the 
Sandeman policy among the Pathan 
tribes. The noble and gallant Lord has 
complained with respect to our troops 
having evacuated the Kuram. I was 
surprised to hear that from the noble 
and gallant Lord, because I well recol- 
lect that the withdrawal of the troops 
from the Kuram was done under the 
noble and gallant Lord’s own deliberate 
advice given to the Government of India 
of the day. Here are the words used by 
the noble and gallant Lord in 1881, when 
that evacuation was ordered. They are 
in a formal and most important document 
written by the noble and gallant Lord at 
the conclusion of the campaign in which 
he so greatly distinguished himself, when 
the future operations of the Government 
of India with respect to the Frontier 
-were being discussed. The noble and 
gallant Lord said— 


“I strongly advocate the complete with- 
drawal of the troops from the Kuram.” 


These are the words of the noble and 
gallant Lord, but he added that he 
strongly protested against the tribes of 
the Kuram being put back under the 
Ameer of Afghanistan. That was pro- 
vided for by my noble Friend the 
Marquess of Ripon, who had to carry 
out those arrangements. Therefore I 
am surprised to hear such an attack as 
that now made. I think the noble Lord 
called it a breach of faith. I consider 
that the reoccupation of the Kuram in 
1893 was a very doubtful proceeding. 
It is not necessary to dwell upon it, and 
I should not have mentioned it if it had 
not been for the observations made by 
the noble and gallant Lord. Besides 
this, there have been other movements 
of the same description in other parts 
.of the tribal territory. The crest of the 
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Samara hills was occupied—and I think 
that must have been when the noble and 
gallant Lord held the position of Com- 
mander-in-Chief—-forts were placed there 
which had to be abandoned when the 
attack on the troops took place lately 
and where, unfortunately, many gallant 
Sikh soldiers lost their lives. That is 
one of the results of the new policy—to 
construct forts in tribal territory in 
order to protect lines of communication 
and for other purposes. My Lords, I should 
have said, in respect to the introduction 
of the Sandeman system into Wazi- 
ristan, that the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjaub, Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, en- 
tered his protest against the manner in 
which that advance took place. He 
explained the difference between the 
Beluchi and the Pathan—that whereas 
in Beluchistan you can deal with the 
headman of the tribe with perfect con- 
fidence, the Pathans form a kind of 
republic, and the fact that you have two 
or three of the headmen on your side 
does not at all prove that the whole 
tribe will go with you, or will accept 
the decision of the headmen. There are 
always to be found among these Pathans 
men who are very fond of the English 
rupee, and would be only too glad if the 
British Government should occupy part 
of their country, but it is soon found 
that they do not carry their tribesmen 
with them, and this has been proved by 
the example I have given, and also other 
events on the Frontier. My Lords, so 
far as to the operations which have taken 
place in the last eight or nine years 
to the west of the Peshawar. To the 
east a similar course has been taken, 
and there is one expedition at which, 
when I read about it, I was, I may say, 
almost shocked, because it appeared as 
if we had sent a force up into the Black 
Mountain to pick a quarrel with the 
tribes in order to enable us to send an 
expedition into their country. We sent 
a force up into the Black Mountain, and 
the tribes were asked to come and help 
to make a road through their country. 
The instruction given to the officer in 
command was that he should go back 
into the plains if the tribes opposed him. 
They did oppose. He went back. In 
the next year a large force was sent into 
the country—to coerce them. That was 
another of these expeditions that have 
taken place in these last eight or ten years 
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—not a punitive expedition, of which the 
noble and gallant Lord complained, but 
an expedition intended to carry out the 
“Forward policy.” My Lords, last of ,all 
there was the establishment of the force 
at Malakand, which I will not discuss, 
because I think the House has heard 
quite enough of the Chitral Question. 
Now, I should like your Lordships to 
consider what the feelings of the Afridi 
tribe must have been in consequence of 
all these operations. What did they 
see! They saw the country of Zhob an- 
nexed to the British territory. They 
saw Waziristan undergoing the same 
process. They saw forts on the Samana 
Range close to them. They saw Kuram 
re-occupied. So much for one side of 
Peshawar. On the other side they saw 
the expedition to the Black Mountain, 
and forts put up on the Malakand. 
When I examined the causes of these out- 
breaks I was irresistibly forced to the 
conclusion that although, doubtless, there 
was a great wave of fanaticism amongst 
all these tribes—they are subject to great 
waves of fanaticism, and very much 
under the control of their mullahs—un- 
less there had been these constant en- 
croachments in their neighbourhood, 
and unless they had entertained a 
reasonable suspicion that we were going 
to encroach upon their independence, 
there would not have been that combina- 
tion among the tribes which we have 
lately seen, and which has caused this 
serious war on the Indien Frontier. 
That is the conclusion, my Lords, to 
which I am forced after reading these 
papers to which the noble and gallant 
Lord has called our attention, after 
giving the most careful attention to the 
subject. I beg, in making these re- 
marks, to say that I make no accusa- 
tions against anyone. I am perfectly 
satisfied that all the officers concerned 
endeavoured to do their duty to the best 
of their ability, and thought at the 
beginning that these measures could 
be carried out without doing any 
injury. They were mistaken, and there 
cannot be a greater proof of their mis- 
take than the history of their attempt to 
extend the Sandeman policy to these 
tribes. My Lords, I was very much 
pleased to see in the dispatch of the 
Secretary of State for India of the 
28th January last, which has been laid 
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before Parliament, that he has arrived at 
the same conclusion, for he distinctly 
lays it down that the system which has 
been successful in Beluchistan ought not 
to be considered as applicable to the 
Pathans. He says in the 15th para- 
graph— 


“The character and internal government of 
the Beluchi tribes, controlled from Quetta, so 
differ from those of the Northern Pathans that 
the arrangements working satisfactorily there 
need not now be reviewed or criticised as neces- 
sarily forming a foundation upon which to base 
our actions elsewhere.” 


And in his speech the other day, in an- 
other place, he emphasised that para- 
graph. He said— 


“Keep the Sandeman system and the Pun- 
jaub system to their respective and legitimate 
spheres of influence, and not harshly seek te 
introduce the Southern system under the more 
difficult conditions.” 


My Lords, I beg to express my entire con- 
currence with the view which has been 
expressed by the Secretary of State, in 
his dispatch and in Parliament, and I 
shall pursue that part of the subject no 
further. My Lords, the other subject 
upon which I wish to say a few words is 
the future policy which is to be pursued 
in respect to these tribes. I am happy 
to say that I am able to tender my 
cordial support to the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, as shown in the 
dispatch to which I have referred, and 
explained in the speeches of the Secretary 
of State elsewhere, and of the Prime 
Minister in this House. My Lords, I 
think that as to the misconduct of these 
tribes there can be no dispute, because 
they attacked our forts and attacked 
their own fellow tribesmen in the Khyber. 
We had the right to treat them as a de- 
feated enemy after a war, and I think 
the moderation of the terms imposed 
upon them is highly to be commended. 
There is to be no interference with their 
independence ; no annexation of territory 
—we are not to have what the noble and 
gallant Lord recommended, the occupa- 
tion of the centre of the Afridi country ; 
no tribute is to be imposed upon them ; 
no general disarmament; no condition 
about roads passing through their coun- 
try, or surveys to be made on their hills. 
Again, with respect to the posts to which 
the noble and gallant Lord has alluded, 
and which the noble Lord the Under 
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Secretary of State for India dealt with 
in his excellent speech in reply to the 
noble and gallant Lord—these posts are 
to be reconsidered. I think there can 
be no doubt as to the necessity of recon- 
sidering these posts, so that we shall not 
be subjected to the calamities which have 
resulted from establishing posts without 
sufficient support. With reference to 
the Khyber Pass, I was very glad to hear 
from the noble Lord the Under Secretary 
of State for India that it is not intended 
to occupy the Khyber Pass with British 
troops. That question was considered 
in 1881, and it was the opinion of 
everyone that the occupation of the 
Khyber Pass by British troops could not 
be recommended, for reasons with which 
I need not trouble your Lordships ; and I 
observe that the Lieutenant Governor of 
the Punjaub, Sir Mackworth Young, has 
recently expressed, in the strongest 
terms, the same opinion. The noble 
Lord the Under Secretary of State for 
India did not allude to the force that has 
been placed in the Malakand Pass. I 
did not expect that the Government 


could be in a position to express an 
opinion now, but I am bound to say that 
I consider that the disposition of that 


force ought to be reconsidered. It seems 
an extraordinary thing that we should 
have had 4,000 troops, or more than a 
brigade, on the Malakand and at Chak- 
dara, and that a force which ought to 
have been able to hold its own against 
any attack from the tribesmen, would 
have been exposed to disaster if it had 
not been for immediate reinforcements 
from the Punjaub. I trust that Her 
Majesty’s Government will not be afraid, 
if they think that they were wrong in 
respect of the protection of the road 
between Chitral and the Punjaub, to 
change their mind upon the matter, and 
to make some other arrangement. I 
was much struck with the opinion given 
by Major Deane, the political officer in 
charge of the road, which will be found 
in the Blue Book, at page 46 in the 
second volume—that the present ar- 
rangements for the protection of the road 
are not sufficient. This opinion was 
given before the outbreak of the tribes. 
Now, it would be a most serious matter 
if there should be any further disturb- 
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Major Deane 


“Experience of the working during the last 
eight* months has convinced me that the Mala- 
kand is too far from Dir for certainty of con- 
trol over Dir. This could only be remedied by 
moving the troops now forming the flying 
column near Dir to the open country.” 


And then goes on to suggest 
certain other arrangements for making 
this road secure. I call the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to these plain 
facts of this matter because it is of very 
serious importance. In respect to the 
general principles of the management of 
these tribes, as explained in the dis- 
patch, and as repeated by the noble 
Lord the Under Secretary of State for 
India, I have nothing to do but to 
express my entire concurrence. I think, 
however, especially after the speech of 
the noble and gallant Lord, that some- 
thing more remains to be done. None 
of your Lordships can have listened 
to his speech without feeling that 
it is our duty to carry out our engage- 
ments with the Ameer of Aighanistan if 
necessary, and to protect his country 
against any attack from Russia. The 
assurance given the Ameer by my noble 
Friend the Marquess of Ripon in 1880 
was, I think, couched in nearly the same 
words as the assurance I myself had 
given to the former Ameer in the year 
1873. It was not a new engagement at 
all. The only question which is to be 
discussed is, what is the best way of 
enabling us to carry out that assurance? 
That is a matter of the gravest import- 
ance, and there is no man who can speak 
upon it with greater authority than the 
noble and gallant Lord who has ad- 
dressed your Lordships. At the same 
time, there are other gallant officers, 
whose opinions may be considered to be 
equal in value to that of the noble and 
gallant Lord, who entertain different 
views. There is the opinion of the 
gallant predecessor of the noble and 
gallant Lord, in the position of Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, Sir Donald 
Stewart. There is the opinion of Sir 
Neville Chamberlain, of Sir Henry Nor- 
man, of Sir John Adye, and many others, 
and this will be sufficient to prove to your 
Lordships that it is not the general 
opinion of all military experts that the 
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precise manner in which the noble ani 
gallant Lord proposes to carry out these 
engagements is the best for the purpose. 
My Lords, the view expressed by the 
noble and gallant Lord is that the only 
way in which we can properly carry out 
our engagements to the Ameer is by hold- 
ing the Kabul, Ghuznee, and Kandahar 
line, and by having control and making 
roads over all the passes between 
Afghanistan and British India. Now, 
my Lords, the view expressed by a most 
distinguished authority in the year 1881 
was not the same as that expressed now 
by the noble and gallant Lord. The 
opinion then expressed was that the 
position at Kandahar, on the flank of 
any advance upon India, was the essential 
position to hold, and that it would not 
be wise to distribute our forces and to 
advance either by the Khyber or by any 
other of these passes into Afghanistan. 
My Lords, circumstances may have some- 
what changed since that time, but I doubt 
whether they have changed to the ex- 
tent of making it necessary to abandon 
that most important principle of strategy 
laid down in the opinions then held. 
These were the views then held by this 
very high military authority— 


“ Military operations undertaken in the direc- 
tion of Kandahar, will be from the base of 
Kurrachee, and this line will henceforth be the 
theatre of any war carried on by us, the 
Afghans, or Russia, in Central Asia.” 


He went on to say that— 

“Under any circumstances, it is by this road 
that all offensive operations on our part could 

° ’ 

most advantageously be carried on” ; 
and, again— 

“That it would be best to decide to remain 
strictly on the defensive on our North-West 


Frontier.” 


And further, this high military authority 
thought that 





“We should advocate all our energies to 
striking vigorously on the Kandahar side.” 


And then he mentioned a very impor- 
tant consideration, namely, that— 


“We have neither sufficient money nor men 
to warrant our operating on more than one 
line.” 


Of course, these questions are not to be 
settled by a map and a pair of com- 
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passes—we must look to the nature of 
the people to whom the territory through 
which we have to pass belongs. And 
further, this high military authority 
whom I am quoting, said— 


“It may not be very flattering to our amour 
propre, but I feel sure that I am right when I 
say that the less the Afghans see of us the less 
they will dislike us; and should Russia in a 
few years attempt to conquer Afghanistan, or 
invade India, we should have a better chance 
of attaching the Afghans to our interests if we 
avoid all interference with them in the mean- 
time.” 


Now, the very gallant officer who gave 
these opinions was Sir Frederick Roberts, 
just after his return from Afghanistan, 
and when he had to consider the defence 
of India immediately after the last war 
with Afghanistan. My Lords, I think 1 
have shown, at any rate, that there are 
military opinions adverse to those which 
are now given by the noble and 
gallant Lord. What I have to impress 
upon Her Majesty’s Government is this: 
that after the speech of the noble and 
gallant Lord, in which reference has been 
made to certain strategical considerations 
which are to govern all our dealings with 
the Frontier tribes, the matter ought not 
to be allowed to stand as it does now. 
This question, in my opinion, should be 
thoroughly threshed out with regard to 
the number of troops we have available 
in India; and to the effect of any 
measures such as those recommended 
upon the tribes, and upon some of our 
most gallant soldiers in the Indian Army. 
All these things might be considered, 
and, likewise, the financial power of India 
to defray the enormous expenditure 
which would be involved if the policy 
advocated by the noble and gallant Lord 
were undertaken. I do not know how 
many miles of railway he does not re- 
commend. All the strategical points 
must be connected by railway. One 
matter must also be considered which 
was omitted by the noble and gallant 
Lord in his able speech, and that is— 
What is the opinion of the Ameer of 
Afghanistan upon the policy of the 
noble and gallant Lord! The noble 
and gallant Lord wants to defend the 
territory of the Ameer of Afghanistan 
against the Russians. What will the 
Ameer say to his plans? Does the Ameer 
wish us to make roads and railways into 
his country ? 
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Lorp ROBERTS or KANDAHAR: I 


never proposed to make railroads in his 
country. I said we were to make roads 
and railroads up to our frontier. 


*Lorpv NORTHBROOK: My impression 
is that I have seen a map in which the 
future strategical railways for the defence 
of India are laid down, and that that map 
came out of the office of the noble and 
gallant Lord in India. It shows railroads 
to Jellahabad, Kabul, and Kandahar. I 
believe that the plans of the noble and 
gallant Lord involve strategical railways 
through Afghanistan, and perhaps rail- 
roads across the passes between India 
and Afghanistan. Does he suppose that 
the Ameer of Afghanistan, whom he 
wishes to defend, would like that kind of 
defence? All we know is that the Ameer 
of Afghanistan is at present opposed to 
such advances into his country, and I 
do not wonder at it. The Ameer of 
Afghanistan has behaved loyally to us in 
respect to these frontier outbreaks. He 
has done his best to discourage the tribes 
from continuing their resistance to us, 
and he has sent them back over and over 


again from his capital when they begged 
for his help, and I think his opinions are 
not to be ignored in dealing with this 


important question. My Lords, I must 
apologise for having detained you so 
long, but the military defence of India 
must be of the highest interest to anyone 
who has had the honour of filling the 
position that I have filled in India—I 
cannot admit for a moment that I have 
not the same interest in the defence of 
India as the noble and gallant Lord. We 
both have the same interest at heart, 
we both feel that this jewel of the British 
Empire must be defended at all cost. 
The question is how? My Lords, if it is 
necessary for the public interests that this 
question should be discussed and de- 
cided, it should be discussed and decided 
not by military men alone, but by the 
military men and statesmen, that Her 
Majesty’s Government should make up 
their minds, and that the arguments on 
both sides should be laid before Parlia- 
ment. It is very unfortunate that the 
opinion of so distinguished an officer, 
who has filled so important a position in 
India, should come to the knowledge of 
the country only through a speech in the 
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House of Lords. Surely, the noble and 
gallant Lord must have put his opinion 
on record whilst he was in India—the 
matter must have been discussed by the 
Government of India and by the Indian 
Council at home—where distinguished 
Members sit who are thoroughly ace- 
quainted with all these subjects. Surely 
Her Majesty’s Government might put the 
country in possession of all the informa- 
tion which is in their hands, besides that 
contained in the two Blue Books here, 
in which there is not one singie word 
touching the strategical» views of the 
noble and gallant Lord, and the public 
should know what arguments can be 
used on both sides. There appears to 
me to be no valid reason why this should 
not be done. Papers were given to the 
public freely enough in 1881. There 
can be nothing new to be disclosed to 
the Government of Russia. The gallant 
Lord said that he did not complain of 
the advance of Russia, and we have no 
fear whatever of the result, supposing 
Russia should make an attack upon 
India. They probably know in Russia 
quite as much about the views of the dif- 
ferent military authorities in India as 
will be told them by any Papers that 
may be presented to Parliament, and the 
whole subject has been discussed quite 
lately, and with great ability, in letters 
written to the 7imes newspaper, giving 
the arguments fully on both sides. My 
Lords, there is only one other observa- 
tion which I have to make, and that is 
that I cannot look with satisfaction at 
the position of Parliament in respect to 
recent events in India. Under the Act 
of 1858, when troops in the pay of the 
Government of India leave the confines 
of British India, an Address from both 
Houses of Parliament is required. It 
has never been considered that Frontier 
expeditions come under that provision of 
the Act ; and I suppose it was rightly so 
considered. At the same time, 70,000 
men have been engaged in hostile opera- 
tions on the confines of India without 
any communication to Parliament. I do 
not think this is right, but it is difficult 
to say what remedy can be applied. I 
think also that some check should be 
put upon annexations of territory taking 
place without the knowledge of Parlia- 
ment. I do not think that there is any 
legal provision on the subject at the pre- 
sent time, but I should like to see some- 
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thing of the kind introduced, because, in 
my opinion, full consideration ought to be 
given to annexations of territory. There 
was a Proclamation issued in 1858, after 
the Indian Mutiny, the Queen’s Procla- 
mation to the Princes and Peoples of 
India. In that Proclamation solemn as- 
surances were given that Her Majesty, 
acting, of course, under the advice of her 
Ministers, did not desire any extension of 
her territorial possessions. What is the 
proposal of the noble and gallant Lord 
for occupying the whole of this Frontier 
territory, which is as large as Switzer- 
land and the Tyrol combined, but a policy 
of annexing territory to the British 
Empire! Of course, I do not say 
that there may not be reasons 
which justify the annexation of terri- 
tory—we were, for example, obliged to 
annex Upper Burmah, which has been 
done, of course, since the Proclamation 
was issued. But I think, where it is 
necessary to annex territory, there 
should be some solemn Act—some Reso- 
lution of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council, confirming the pro- 
posals of the Government of India, and 
that full information defining the limits 
of the annexed territory should be laid 
before Parliament; and, if Parliament 
should not be sitting, then at a certain 
time after the meeting of Parliament. 
My Lords, I believe that the policy which 
has been explained by the Secretary of 
State for India in his dispatch of the 
28th January is a right policy. If 
steadily carried out, I trust that the evil 
effects—there must be some evil effects 
-of this unfortunate Frontier war will 
be removed, and that the Government 
of India will soon be able to divert their 
attention from the Blue Mountains be- 
vond the Indus, and direct it to the 
larger and, in my opinion, far more im- 
portant questions which affect the inte- 
rests of Her Majesty’s subjects in our 
great Dependency. 


*Lorp REAY: My Lords, on the 
speech of the noble and gallant Lord I 
wish only to make two observations. 
The noble and gallant Lord said that 
the circumstances on the Frontier had 
changed very much ; but one of the most 
important changes he left unnoticed. 


He did not allude to the Treaties con- 
cluded with Russia, by which the Fron- 
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tiers between Russia and Afghanistan 
are delimitated. Now that seems to me 
to have made a considerable alteration in 
the old situation; at all events it has 
deprived Russia of that facility which 
the noble and gallant Lord ascribed to 
her—of being able to come over the 
Frontier whenever she desired. It would 
constitute a distinct breach of Treaty, 
and I ask whether it is politic to attri- 
bute to a great Power such a desire in a 
Debate which cannot fail to be noticed 
abroad. If the wider question has to 
be considered with regard to our de- 
fences in case of war with Russia, that 
is not a question which concerns India 
only, but which should be decided as an 
Imperial interest by the Home Authori- 
ties. The problem is too complex to be 
left to the decision of the Government of 
India, and the decision must rest with 
those who deal with the defences of the 
Empire as a whole, with due regard to 
our military and naval resources. The 
noble and gallant Lord also mentioned 
that “comparatively ignorant people” 
had influenced the late Government in 
their decision with regard to Chitral. 
Now, I beg to give the noble and gallant 
Lord the assurance that we were not 
guided by “comparatively ignorant 
people,” but that we consulted the most 
eminent experts, military and civil, who 
were at our disposal, and that it was on 
their advice that the decision was taken ; 
that we do not regret that decision, but 
that everything which has happened since 
that decision was taken has confirmed us 
in the opinion that it was a wise step 
to take, for which we are fully respon- 
sible, and for which we accept the full 
responsibility. My Lords, the noble and 
gallant Lord does not allude to the finan- 
cial position. Now, I am one of those 
who believe that our position in India 
mainly depends upon the financial situa- 
tion. If the Imperial and local Govern- 
ments have not got the necessary funds 
to spend on roads or on original works, 
the Administration is disheartened, and 
the people compare the condition of our 
Exchequer with that of a Native State. 
The noble Earl opposite, I was very 
pleased to see, laid stress upon our 
financial obligations towards India. I 
cannot adduce better evidence for my 
opinion than a statement made in July, 
1894, by Sir Charles Pritchard, Sir James 
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Westland, 
Donnell— 


The North-West 


and Sir Anthony Mac- 


“In conclusion, we would urge abstention 
from aggressive activity on our North-West 
Frontier. We have at last a:rived at a satisfac- 
tory understanding with the Ameer; we have 
thus and otherwise attained to a strong Fron- 
tier position. This we should endeavour by all 
means to consolidate peacefully, and with it 
we should rest content as long as circumstances 
may permit. Many important questions of 
domestic politics now press on the attention of 
the Government of India, and we believe that 
conflicts and warfare with the Border tribes 
would add greatly to the difficulties of the 
present situation. The need for a policy of un- 
aggressive watchfulness on the Frontier is indi- 
cated as much by the feeling of unrest which 
is perceptible in India as by the overwhelming 
need for economy in all branches of expendi- 
ture. No expenditure would be more distaste- 
ful to the public in this country, or in our 
opinion more unjustifiable, than expenditure 
incurred in attempts to subjugate those inde- 
pendent Frontier tribes.” 


The authority of these three eminent 
members of the Viceroy’s Council can- 
not be gainsaid. If there was an “ over- 
whelming need for economy” in 1897, 
the need is certainly not less urgent at 
the present time. I was, therefore, very 
pleased to hear that the noble Earl 


did not contemplate the appointment of 


a Warden of the Marches. I am afraid 
that the appointment of such a Commis- 
sioner would lead to fresh attempts at 
expansion, and I hope that the control as 
now exercised by the Punjaub Govern- 
ment will in no way be removed. With 
regard to what the noble Earl has said 
about the concentration of the various 
scattered posts, as stated in the dis- 
patch to the Government of India of the 
2&th January, I need hardly say that I 
cordially agree. Then I understand 
that the noble Earl also endorsed 
the policy that no tribute is to 
be levied, and that the policy of dis- 
armament is not to be carried through. 
The Commander-in-Chief in India, I see, 
was the only dissentient in the Council 
of the Viceroy in regard to the per- 
manent occupation of Tirah, but I was 
very glad to notice that the military 
member of the Council of the Viceroy 
did not join in that dissent. I shall 
say ncthing about the Sandeman policy. 
excepting that I fully endorse what. the 
noble Earl has said, as to the merits’ of 
Sir Robert Sandeman with regard to the 
Beluchi tribes; and after all that has 


Lord Reay. 
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fallen from the noble Earl with regard 
to the extension of the policy of Sir 
Robert Sandeman to the Pathan tribes, 
and the assurances given by the noble 
Earl opposite, I need not dwell further 
on that point. My Lords, if the Govern- 
ment are carrying out the policy which 
the noble Earl opposite has this evening 
announced to the House, they will have 
our cordial support. That policy is 
identical with that which was so well 
described by the noble Duke opposite in 
the year 1881, when he decided to 
evacuate Kandahar, and with those words 
I shall conclude— 


“The moral effect of a scrupulous adherence 
to declarations which have been made, and a 
striking and convincing proof given to the 
people and princes of India, that the British 
Government have no desire for further annexa- 
tion of territory, could not fail to produce a 
most salutary effect in removing the appre- 
hension and strengthening the attachment of 
our Native allies throughout India and on 
our Frontiers.” 


My Lords, what India wants is rest and 
peace, and the restoration of confidence. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
War (The Marquess of Lanspowye): I 
I cannot help thinking that those of us 
who listened to the remarkable speech 
of my noble and gallant Friend on the 
Cross Benches must have felt that, whe 
ther they agreed with him or not, he at 
least laid before this House an account 
of the so-called Forward policy, differing 
very widely indeed from some of the 
very grotesque caricatures of that policy 
which have been presented to the public 
in the Press and on the platform during 
the past few months. We have been 
constantly told that the Government of 
India had been captured by a little clique 
of military gentlemen, inspired with a de- 
sire for wild schemes of annexation, and 
animated, above all things, by a thirst 
for medals and decorations; and it has 
been confidently stated that the 
councils of these gentlemen have re 
sulted in a series of military operations 
thoughtlessly undertaken, and calculated 
to impose on the finances of India 4 
strain which they were quite unable to 
bear. Now, my Lords, at any rate, my 
noble and gallant Friend did not recom- 
mend to the House anything which might 
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be described as a scheme of wholesale and 
reckless subjugation of the Frontier 
tribes, and I cannot help thinking 
that the Under Secretary of State 
for India scarcely apprehended the 
meaning which my noble and gallant 
Friend intended to convey to the 
House, because I certainly did not 
understand my noble and gallant Friend 
to suggest that what is described as the 
“Forward policy” should be applied in 
any but the most gradual and cautious 
manner. There was no suggestion of an 
immediate occupation of tribal territory 
or of an advance to the boundaries 
of Afghanistan. In point of fact, 
I gather that what my noble and gallant 
Friend advocated was very much what 
was advocated by the Under Secretary of 
State himself, who told the House—I 
took the words down when they were 
spoken—that the result of the recent 
operations had, in the first place, been 
to dispel the illusion of the inaccessibility 
of these tribes, and that, the result 
having been achieved, he was in 
favour of the establishment of more 
friendly relations with the _ tribes- 
men. That is the policy of the dispatch, 
and that, I venture to say, must be the 
policy of every reasonable person who 
has ever considered these matters. Then 
I wish to notice for a moment what was 
said by the noble Earl, who, I think, 
is no longer in the House. Lord North- 
brook imputed to the noble and gallant 
Lord on the Cross Benches a desire to 
apply the Sandeman policy indiscrimi- 
nately throughout the whole Frontier. 
Now, as Lord Northbrook himself said, 
Sir Robert Sandeman himself admitted 
very frankly that no one policy was 
applicable to conditions so varied as 
those which are to be found at different 
points along the line of the Indian Fron- 
tier. The noble Earl cited, as an ex- 
ample of what he described as an un- 
wise application of the Sandeman policy, 
several military operations, which he 
described to the House. Now, he cited 
in the first place, the conduct of the 
Government with regard to the great 
Orakzai tribe in 1891. 


*Lorp NORTHBROOK: I did not al- 
lude to those operations. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR: You referred to the operations. 
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*Lorp NORTHBROOK: I made no 


criticisms upon the operations, or the 
cause of them. I said that there had 
been operations, and that the Samana 
forts were likely to make the Afridis 
afraid of something similar in their 
country. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR: I should be sorry to misunder- 
stand the noble Earl, but I thought he 


quoted that as a case of the bad results’ 


of the application of the Sandeman 


policy. 

*Lorp NORTHBROOK : Certainly not, 
in no way, because I knew that that ex- 
pedition was in consequence of the raids 
upon our territory. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR: That is what I was going to say. 
That is true almost without exception 
of the greater part of the Frontier opera- 
tions which have taken place during the 
last 10 years. The noble Lord referred 
to the Black Mountain operations. I do 
not know whether that was intended 
also as an example of the inapplicability 
of the Sandeman policy. 


*Lorp NORTHBROOK : 
quence. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR: Let me tell the noble Earl how 
that came about. The tribes near the 
Black Mountain had for years rendered 
the condition of the neighbourhood in- 
tolerable. They raided into British terri- 
tory, and at last it became necessary to 
send an expedition to keep them in order. 
Certain conditions were imposed upon 
the tribes, among them being the con- 
dition that they were to get rid of a 
very notorious ringleader, who was at 
the bottom of half these troubles. They 
failed to fulfil the conditions, and re- 
verted to their old lawless habits, and 
two other expeditions had to be sent 
within the next three or four years. But, 
my Lords, that is not an example of the 
application of Sir R. Sandeman’s method. 
On the contrary, it was rather an illus- 
tration of the old-fashioned procedure 
of going up into tribal territory, punish- 
ing the tribes as severely as you could, 
and then coming away again. Now, my 
Lords, I have protested against the 
exaggerated descriptions of the Forward 
policy which have been placed before 
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the public of late, and I think public 


opinion has been even more bewildered, 
because people were told that they had 
to choose between this Forward policy 
and the policy of Lord Lawrence. We 
all know that the policy of Lord Law- 
rence, excellent as it may have been in 
his time, is a policy that we have left 
very far behind indeed. I am not going 
to say which political Party had the 
greater share in the abandonment of 
that policy. I do not, however, think it 
would be very difficult to show that the 
more numerous and the longer strides 
have been taken by the Party opposite. 
What is perfectly obvious is that the 
advance of Russia to the very zates of 
Persia and Afghanistan, our own advance 
to points very far beyond the line of the 
Indus, and, above all, the engagement 
which we have entered into with the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, render it abso- 
lutely impossible that the old policy 
of Lord Lawrence could be resorted 
to in the present day. And, my 
Lords, another thing which has, I 
think, further accentuated the difference 
between the present order of things and 
the old order is the conclusion of the 
Durand Agreement, to which several 
allusions have been made. I know that 
it has been held that one result of the 
Durand Agreement has been to create 
a feeling of unrest among the tribes, and 
there may be some truth in that as- 
sertion. On the other hand, I am con- 
vinced that the Durand Agreement was 
the greatest step that has been taken 
for a long time in the direction of 
placing our relations with the tribes, 
on the one hand, and with the Ameer on 
the other, in a more satisfactory condi- 
tion. [“‘ Hear, hear!”] I am glad to hear 
that cheer from the noble Earl opposite, 
who approved of the Agreement, which 
was negotiated under my instructions. 
My Lords, during the years preceding the 
conclusion of the Durand Agreement we 
were engaged in one continuous series of 
recriminations and differences with the 
Ameer. The burden of his complaint 
was—“ Tell me where my Frontier is, and 
I will observe it.” As a result of the ab- 
sence of any ascertained boundary be- 
tween his sphere of influence and ours, 
the tribes were continually playing off 
the Ameer against us, and the Govern- 
ment of India against the Ameer; and 
the Ameer, who, no doubt, cherished 
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some dreamy vision of gradually recover- 
ing the great Afghan kingdom ruled 
over by his predecessors, was perpetually 
intriguing with the tribes and encroach- 
ing upon our borders. My noble and 
gallant Friend, I am sure, remembers 
that when he and I were in India to- 
gether the Ameer was _ encroaching 
among the tribes of the Kuram Valley, 
was occupying positions in the heart of 
the Waziri country, and had even sent a 
post to occupy a place which was well 
within the Beluchistan borders. Now, 
my Lords, all that friction has dis- 
appeared, and I have no doubt what- 
ever that it is mainly owing to the 
Durand Agreement that the Ameer’s 
attitude has been as correct as it has 
been during the troubles through which 
we have lately been passing. But, 
as has been said by one or two of your 
Lordships, the real question which we 
have to consider is the future manage- 
ment of these important tribes. We are 
concerned with them as our neighbours 
—neighbours who, I am afraid we must 
confess, do not always conduct them- 
selves with the strictest propriety; and 
we are also concerned with them, as the 
noble and gallant Lord told the House, 
as the occupants of a great belt of tribal 
territory which, unless our system of 
military defence is to be altered, may 
possibly lie behind us should we be en- 
gaged in hostilities beyond the Fron- 
tier. This tribal belt includes, I be- 
lieve, something like 200,000 fight 
ing men—men of very great bravery, 
and men who, we know to our cost, 
are armed with weapons of precision. 
My Lords, it does seem to me that 
we should spare no effort in order 
to render our relations with these tribes- 
men of a kind which shall give us some 
hope that their behaviour will be of the 
character that we should desire, in the 
event of our being engaged in serious 
hostilities on the Frontier of India. And, 
my Lords, we are also concerned with 
these tribes because in their territory 
we have a recruiting ground which sup- 
plies us with many excellent soldiers—a 
recruiting ground the fertility of which 
may, perhaps, to some extent compensate 
us for the exhaustion of other sources 
of supply. Now, my Lords, as to the 
manner in which these tribes should be 
handled. There is, I am glad to say, on 
several points, a very near approach, at 
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allevents, toagreement. I think itis not 
denied that if the tribes commit outrages 
they must be punished for those out- 
rages. I have heard nobody dispute that, 
nor, again, is it contended that their ex- 
ternal relations are not to be controlled 
by us. I think I heard a suggestion from 
the noble Lord opposite that, because we 
have concluded a boundary treaty with 
Russia it was less necessary for us than 
it was before to consider that point. But 
I do not think that our experience in 
other parts of the world at all suggests 
to us the idea that because we have laid 
down a line on the map we can afford 
to sit still behind that line and take no 
thought for further developments in its 
neighbourhood. Then, my Lords, there 
is the question of the Passes. With re- 
gard to some of them there is not, I be- 
lieve, any difference of opinion. That 
we must keep the Khyber open has been 
admitted by all the noble Lords who 
have noticed this question. Nor, I sup- 
pose, will it be disputed that the Passes 
leading to Kandahar, through which our 
railways run, must be kept open and 
protected. Then there is the Kuram 
Pass. I do not gather that even the 
noble and gallant Lord desires to keep 
the Kuram Pass open as a military road. 
We are there for the purpose of fulfilling 
our engagements to the Turi tribe, and 
so long as these are scrupulously observed 
I take it that our obligation will be ful- 
filled. I should like to say a word as to 
the Gomal Pass. It was opened when I 
was in India without firing a shot, and 
it is, as the House knows, not 
only the shortest, but the easiest 
trade route between India and Af- 
ghanistan. Caravans pass through it in 
large numbers, carrying with them 
the merchandise of Afghanistan to 
India, and returning to Afghanistan 
with piece goods, metals, and other com- 
modities procured in India. I must 
say that to allow a great trade route 
of that kind to be closed against 
us because of the bad practices of 
a mere handful of these tribesmen, 
who have hitherto terrorised the neigh- 
bourhood of Gomal, seems to me to be 
a confession of impotence utterly un- 
worthy of a great Power. We are at 
this moment all over the world endea- 
youring to obtain facilities for trade, and 
why we should allow a few of these hill- 
men, against the will of their fellow- 
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tribesmen, to close that Pass in our 
faces I cannot conceive, and I am glad 
to think that that is the view which 
has found favour with noble Lords 
opposite. They will remember that the 
late Secretary of State, Sir Henry Fowler, 
acceded to the request of Lord Elgin’s 
Government to place a military post at 
a point in the neighbourhood of the 
Gomal. He did so in the teeth of a 
strong and energetic dissent from three 
Members of Lord Elgin’s Council, an 
ably-written and carefully reasoned 
document, which, greatly to my surprise, 
a noble Lord opposite (Lord Reay) 
quoted just now as an explanation of 
the policy which he desired to follow. It 
was the policy which his own Secretary of 
State had declined to accept when placed 
before him on a memorable occasion, de- 
scribed by the dissentients as the “ part- 
ing of the ways.” The way which the 
Secretary of State chose was not the way 
indicated by the noble Lord, but the way 
indicated by Lord Elgin and the other 
members of the Council, who insisted, 
and rightly insisted, on the necessity of 
placing a post for the protection of the 
Gomal Pass. My Lords, during these 
discussions we constantly hear that it 
is desirable to exercise an _ influ- 
ence or a control of some kind over 
these tribesmen. I doubt whether a 
single speech has been made, or a single 
dispatch written, in which that expres- 
sion “influence” does not occur. I want 
to know what it is we mean when we 
talk of influencing these tribesmen. The 
word is, perhaps, a little wanting in 
precision, and we are more likely to 
arrive at its true meaning if we con- 
sider first what it does not mean. In 
the first place, when we talk of “infli- 
ence” we do not mean the subjugation 
of the tribes or the annexation or ad- 
ministration of their territory. I am 
rather inclined to think that we have 
extended our system of provincial ad- 
ministration too far, even within the 
limits of our own tribal territory. These 
tribesmen are rough and lawless people, 
who do not at all understand technicali- 
ties or formalities, and who value thé 
substance of justice more than the form 
of it. I do not think they are at all 
grateful to us for giving them elaborate 
codes of law, or for conferring on them 
the right of appeal from one court to 
another, ending possibly in a suit before 
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a high court, sitting many hundred 
miles away from their homes. And, if 
such procedure is distasteful to the tribes, 
I believe its effects on our own officers 
are not altogether advantageous. It has 
the effect of overwhelming them with 
work—dry technical work—leaving them 
little or no leisure for work of another 
kind; and I think it has the effect of 
creating in them a tendency to depend 
rather too much upon mere technicalities 
and matters of form, instead of looking 
to the substantial justice ard effective 
ness of their administration. I am, there- 
fore, by no means in favour of bring- 
ing these tribesmen outside our limits 
within the scope of our administration. 
Now, my Lords, another thing that “ in- 
fluence” does not mean is, in my belief, a 
policy of mere abstention. I do not 
think in private life you will influence 
your neighbours by pretending to be 
unaware of their presence ; and if occa- 
sionally you vary the procedure by 
violently assaulting them, you may, pner- 
haps, arrive at some kind of influence, 
but it certainly would not mean 
what the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Kimberley) called in a_ speech of 


his the other day “friendly influence,” 


which is what I understand he desires 
to obtain over the tribes. There is also 
this to be remembered. Much as you 
may desire to maintain an attitude of 
pure abstention, the facts will not allow 
you to do so. We sometimes see fancy 
pictures drawn of the Frontier with the 
tribes on one side and ourselves on the 
other, as if we need have no concern with 
what passes on the other side of the 
border. But we know that that is not 
the case. Those tribes are, as it were, 
astride on the Frontier. They frequent 
our territory ; they move backwards and 
forwards between the plains of India and 
the hills; and it so comes to pass that 
neither their proximity nor their habits 
and character enable us, even if we 
desired to do so, to ignore their existence. 
The result is that there is forced upon 
us, not a policy of abstention, but a policy 
of abstention qualified by very severe 
police measures. My Lords, those who 
have watched the events on the Frontier 
of India are familiar with the kind of 
vicious circle round which these events 
travel. You have months, perhaps years 
of lawlessness and misconduct on the 


The Secretary of State for War. 


{LORDS} 
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part of the tribes, the authorities keeping 
their blind eye to the telescope as long as 
they can. At last the outrages, or the 
raids, become too numerous. Then comes 
the fine, which is usually paid by the 
most respectable section of the tribe, 
If it remains unpaid, you havea blockade, 
which means that the hard-working, 
laborious members of the community 
who have some lawful business to follow 
are prevented from following that busi- 
ness. Then comes the expedition. The 
troops go in, the villages of these 
wretched people are destroyed, and their 
crops are burned, their wives and chil- 
dren driven out on the hillside, perhaps 
their fruit trees are cut down—a punish- 
ment which seems to me to be a singu- 
larly ruthless one—and then the troops 
go away. As often as not a submission 
of some kind is patched up with scarcely 
decent delay, and we are fortunate if we 
go away without a few shots being fired 
as the troops retire through the narrow 
valleys. My Lords, we come away 
leaving behind us a legacy of hatred and 
contempt; hatred for the wrong and 
injury we have done, contempt because, 
having gained an advantage, we are 
apparently unable to maintain it. My 
Lords, I ask your Lordships whether that 
policy is one altogether dignified and 
worthy of a great Power, whether it is a 
humane policy, worthy of a nation which 
is very fond of lecturing other countries 


for any acts of undue severity, whether 


it is an economical policy, judged by the 
large sums which have been spent upon 
it during the last few years? I ask your 
Lordships whether you can be surprised 
that there should have grown up in India 
a school of public men who have, without 
harbouring any sinister designs on the 
independence of the tribes, desired to see 
‘something better, something more worthy 
of a great Power like ourselves, adopted 
in the management of their country! 
Now, I noticed the other day that the 
Leader of the Opposition recommended his 
hearers to read an extremely interesting 
book which has lately been written by 
Mr. Thorburn. I should like to read to 
your Lordships Mr. Thorburn’s account 
of the way in which these things are 
done— 

“ As a rule such counter-raids—officially ‘le- 


signated expeditions—cost us tens of thousands 
or lakhs of rupees, whilst inflicting compara- 
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tively insignificant loss on the offending tribe, 
and ending in our accepting a nominal fine, 
declaring bygones bygones, and taking host- 
ages for good conduct ; in other words, paying 
a few score starving Highlanders several huu- 
dred rupees a month for idling in British terri- 
tory for an indefinite time, under surveillance, 
in a comfortable serai or barrack. Thus our 
enemy, though officially beaten, in reality 
blackmailed us.” 


And he continues— 


“Such a way of making war produced no 
fnality, and entirely failed in its object. Every 
soldier in the force has known that the expedi- 
tion had not been a success because prosecuted 
on lines which insured failure.” 


And then he goes on further; and this, 
remember, is the book recommended by 
the Leader of the Opposition as a volume 
in which sound doctrines of tribal man- 
agement are to be discovered— 


“To teach a hill tribe a lasting lesson, a last- 
ing loss must be inflicted—a big bag must be 
made, as in 1661-92 on the Samana, or a 
wholesale destruction of valuable property, 
such as towers, houses, crops, stored grain, 
must be relentlessly effected. Failing either of 
those desiderata, a slice of territory should be 
annexed, or leading men, or a famous family 
or section of a clan, blotted out by deportation. 
De lenda est Carthago, the principle fol- 
lowed by Romans and Russians, is the cheapest 
and the least bloody in the end if the work is 
to be thorough and enduring.” 


I am not prepared to go nearly as far as 
Mr. Thorburn, but I say distinctly that 
there are in India many men who are 


weary of a Frontier policy of this kind, 


and who desire to substitute a different 
policy for it; and I can assure your 
Lordships that if that feeling is enter- 
tained it is a feeling which has originated 
not with ambitious soldiers, but with a 
great many of our best and most intel- 
ligent Frontier officers and civilian off- 
cials, who are convinced that it is within 
our power to manage the tribes upon a 
different principle. The policy which I 
understand to be advocated by Lord 
George Hamilton’s dispatch with which 
the Blue Book concludes, is a policy of 
control over the tribes within our sphere 
of influence coupled with the minimum 
of interference with their domestic 
affairs. To talk of tribal independence 
is, I cannot help thinking, a little mis- 
leading. There can be no complete in- 
dependence in the case of a people that 
has not the power of transferring its 
allegiance in any direction it pleases. We 
know that that power is not given to 


{7 Marcu 1898} 
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these Frontier tribes, and I think, there- 
fore, it is better, perhaps, not to speak of 
them as independent. That condition 
of qualified independence is a very com- 
mon one all through the borders of 
India, not only on the western, but also 
on the eastern side, on the borders of 
Burmah and Siam. The small States and 
Frontier tribes are not strong enough to 
stand alone. They know they must lean 
upon some stronger power, and, in the 
case of the tribes whom we are speaking 
of this evening, I take it it is our inten- 
tion that they should lean upon us, and 
not upon any other Power. But, my 
Lords, if that policy is to have any suc- 
cess, I hold strongly, and I find nothing 
in the dispatch inconsistent with that 
view, that we must show the tribes that 
they have something to hope as well as 
something to fear from us. That, I take 
it, is the essence of the policy which is 
advocated by the noble and gallant Lord 
on the Cross Benches, and that is the 
policy which is certainly indicated in ihe 
dispatch, in which I find that even in 
the case of these Afridi tribes, who have 
most defied our authority, the Govern- 
ment of India is instructed that it is, if 
possible, to enlist their goodwill. and to 
secure their assistance in maintaining 
the road through the Khyber Pass. My 
Lords, the noble and gallant Lord men- 
tioned the question of roads and rail- 
ways. Now, I think he will 
scarcely deny that in the matter 
of railways he was always a little 
bit ahead of the Government of 
India. And very naturally. He desired 
to see certain strategic lines made. We, 
on the contrary, knew that a strategic 
line of railway is a very expensive line 
to make, and that it brings little or no 
return, and we were consequently not 
always able to meet the views of the 
noble and gallant Lord in the matter of 
railways. In the case of roads, I think 
the matter stands on a very different 
footing. That the main arterial roads 
are to be kept open is not denied. When 
we come to the secondary or subsidiary 
roads the case is less clear, but I do not 
think any money can be better applied 
on the Frontier than that spent in en- 
couraging the tribes themselves, of their 
own free will, to make and improve roads. 
A road is a great civiliser ; it civilises the 
man who makes it and the man who 
travels along it. I believe that, cautiously 
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and judiciously pursued, the policy of 
promoting the construction of roads is a 
perfectly sound one. Then, my Lords, 
some reference was made to the question 
of posts, and there, I think, the policy 
laid down in the dispatch is perfectly 
clear. We desire to see as few military 
posts as possible, and these placed in the 
strongest and most carefully selected posi- 
tions. I believe I am right in saying 
that the tendency in India of late has 
been to concentrate these posts. I know 
there was a considerable amount of con- 
centration in the Gilgit Agency, and that 
posts occupied by regular troops have 
been replaced by what is known as levy 
posts. But that there must be some 
posts to guard these roads is inevitable, 
and it is idle to imagine that you can 
secure the safety of these roads without 
keeping a certain number of troops in 
their neighbourhood. My Lords, there 
is one other point on which I am in 
entire agreement with the noble and gal- 
lant Lord. I attach, as he does, the ut- 
most importance to the selection of the 
Frontier officers by whom these tribal 
affairs are to be managed. An officer 
may be a most excellent and able ad- 
ministrator in an Indian province, but 
he may be altogether deficient in the 
special qualities which are required to 
manage these wild mountain tribes. If 
you select the right men for employment 
of this kind, they will not entangle you 
in military expeditions; they will, on 
the contrary, avoid the necessity of any- 
thing of the kind. In spite of the 
severe things which were said by the 
noble Earl below the Gangway as to the 
results of Sir Robert Sandeman’s policy, 
I am convinced that the effect of his ad- 
ministration in Beluchistan 





*Lorp NORTHBROOK : I beg pardon ; 
so far from saying anything severe of 
Sir Robert Sandeman, I praised him as 
much as I possibly could. 


*Tuz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR: I understood the noble Lord to 
find very serious fault with Sir Robert 
Sandeman’s dealings with the tribes in 
certain cases. 

The Secretary of State for War. 


{LORDS} 
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*Lorpv NORTHBROOK: I should be 
very sorry to blame Sir Robert Sande- 
man, because it would be contrary to my 
convictions. I gave him every praise J 
could. I cannot use words too strong in 
praise of Sir Robert Sandeman’s manage- 
ment of Beluchistan. The subsequent 
operations in the Zhob country were not 
embarked on by him on his own au 
thority, but were in consequence of 
orders, and were from military considera- 
tions alone. 


*Tuz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR: I believe that to be quite a mis- 
apprehension. 


*Lorp NORTHBROOK: I read his own 
words to that effect. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR: I am very glad to find that 
the noble Earl admits that in the 
Beluchistan Agency the policy of Sir 
R. Sandeman was signally successful. 
It is, of course, a truism to say 
that the Beluchi and Pathan tribes 
differ very widely. The organisation of 
the tribes is different, the character of 
the men is different, but I have always 
believed that there were some qualities 
which you would find in any tribesmen, 
and that there were some principles 
which, if judiciously applied, would 
operate successfully whether you were 
dealing with the northern or the southern 
portions of the Frontier. My Lords, I 
do not think that is a mere theory, 
because, if your Lordships will consider 
what has been the condition of the Indian 
Frontier while these operations have 
been in progress, I think you will be 
struck by the extreme difference between 
the conduct and demeanour of the tribes- 
men in those regions where the old stand- 
aloof policy has no longer been applied 
and the conduct of those tribes, on the 
other hand, where we have still abstained 
from having any relations at all with the 
tribesmen or exercising any influence 
over them. Those who believe, not in- 
deed in a reckless policy of subjugation 
and aggression, but in a policy based 
partly upon the exhibition of overwhelm- 
ing force when it is required, and partly 
upon wise measures of conciliation and 
control, may point to the success of that 
policy wherever it has been tried. Fol- 
lowing the Frontier from north to south, 
your Lordships will find that in Hunza, 
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where a very few years ago a severe 
struggle took place—in Chitral itself, 
in Dir, and in a great part of the Swat 
Valley, in the Kuram, and even among 
the Waziris of the Gomal, true Pathans, 
who, a few years ago, were the greatest 
raiders on that part of the border, there 
has been scarcely any trouble, while the 
whole of the Beluchistan Agency, man- 
aged according to the principles of Sir 
R. Sandeman, has been quiet, in spite of 
the fact that throughout these regions 
intrigue had been rife and no effort 
spared to organise revolt. If, on the 
other hand, you turn to the Mohmands, 
whose country was unknown to us, to the 
Afridis, whom we treated with distant 
respectfulness, and to the Orakzais, on 
whose borders we had, indeed, estab- 
lished posts, but with whom we had never 
entered into any relations—in their case 
the struggle was bitter and prolonged, 
and the temper of the tribesmen most 
irreconcilable. My Lords, I sum up 
by venturing to ask your Lordships to 
dismiss from your minds the idea of a 
Forward policy such as that described 
in some of the travesties which have 
sometimes done duty for descriptions of 
that policy; to dismiss also from 
yor minds the idea that we have 
to choose between such a_ policy 
and a return to the policy of Lord Law- 
rence; I ask you to believe, equally, that 
it is possible to administer the Frontier 
in a better manner than by reverting to 
the old system of inflicting severe punish- 
ment on the tribes and then withdrawing 
altogether from intercourse with them. 
We cannot move back; events will 
not allow us to stand still; to 
a Forward policy we are bound to 
come.- But it need not be a policy 
either of subjugation, or of raids and 
counter-raids, and if it is pursued with 
patience, with consideration for the feel- 
ings and prejudices of the tribesmen, if 
its execution is entrusted to properly 
selected Agents, it will succeed. Those 
of us who are sanguine of its success 
found ourselves on the assumption that, 
whether a tribesman be a Beluchi or a 
Pathan, there is a good deal of human 
nature in his composition. We also 
found ourselves upon the belief that 
amongst the qualities which distinguish 
the race to which we belong stand out 
conspicuously those qualities of self-re- 
liance, of impartiality, of fearlessness, 
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and, above all, of broad sympathy, which 
have enabled us all over the world to 
win over to ourselves, and to lead, men 
belonging to races less civilised than our 
own. 


*Tue Marquess or RIPON: My Lords, 
I have listened, I must say, with great 
regret to the speech of my noble Friend 
who has just sat down. When the noble 
Earl opposite, the Under Secretary of 
State, resumed his seat, I had hoped that 
I and my Friends would have been able 
to say that we had little criticism to 
make upon the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that we had listened 
with satisfaction to the noble Earl; but, 
my Lords, the situation is altogether 
changed by the speech of the noble Mar- 
quess. The noble Marquess ventured upon 
the rash assertion that there was no dif- 
ference between the policy of my noble 
and gallant Friend who was just now on 
the Cross Benches and the noble Earl 
the Under Secretary of State for India. 
Yet those who listened to the noble Earl 
thought there was a very marked dif- 
ference between the two policies, and that 
one of them was wrong and the other was 
right. My Lords, the noble Marquess 
assures us that, in the statement which he 
has made, and in the defence which he 
has gone into of the speech of my noble 
and gallant Friend—because, practically, 
the speech of the noble Marquess was a 
defence of the speech of Lord Roberts—he 
is only following the policy of the Secre- 
tary of State for India, as declared in his 
dispatch, and as explained to us by the 
Under Secretary of State. Now, my 
Lords, I venture to say that I cannot take 
that view. For instance, here is a para- 
graph out of the long dispatch of Lord 
George Hamilton, in the second volume 
of this Blue Book. What does Lord 


George Hamilton say ?— 


“The two main objects to be borne in mind 
were indicated in my telegram of the 13th 
October, namely, the best possible concentra- 
tion of your military force, so as to enable 
you to fulfil the several responsibilities 
to which I have adverted, ard the limitation of 
your interference with the tribes so as to avoid 
the extension of administrative control over 
independent tribal territory.” 


Now, my Lords, I heard with regret 
my noble Friend rémark that the 
expression “independence ” as applied to 
these tribes was a mistake. But that 
expression, “independence,” is Lord 
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George Hamilton’s expression, anl I 
think it is an expression which ought to 
be applied to these tribes, because they 
do not occupy British territory, and, un- 
less you intend to annex them and make 
them British subjects, you are bound to 
recognise them as independent tribes. 
Then Lord George Hamilton goes on to 
say— 

“The second principle upon which str:ss 
must be laid is the avoidance of any inter- 
ference with the tribes which can be avoided, 
with due regard to the interests already set 
forth.” 


I confess that the tone of that dispatch 
is far wiser than the speech which we 
have heard this evening. From the be- 
ginning of this discussion I greatly re- 
gretted the absence of the Prime Minister. 
I regret it because of its cause, but I con- 
fess I regret it still more because nothing 
could be clearer or more explicit than the 
declaration of Lord Salisbury on the first 
night of the Session upon this matter, 
and I am sorry that he is not here to 
mediate between the Secretary of State 
for War and the Under Secretary of State 
for India. The noble Marquess talked 
about the great exaggerations which had 
been indulged in upon some platforms 
and in some newspapers in regard to 
what is called the “ Forward policy.” My 
Lords, I think my noble Friend greatly 
overstated any exaggerations that may 
have been put forth. Some exaggera- 
tions there may have been in some cases, 
but the speech of the noble and gallant 
Lord to-night was an exposition, suffi- 
ciently startling, coming from him, of the 
whole of the Forward policy. The real 
difficulty of this question lies here— 
Secretaries of State for India and 
Viceroys of India may make wise de- 
clarations with respect to the policy they 
intend to pursue, but there are persons 
in India and there are persons at home 
who desire to pursue a different policy, 
who are always pressing forward to an- 
other ulterior end, who have that end 
constantly before them, and when the 
Government of India or the Government 
here take any step which is in their 
direction they receive that step with 
gratitude, but use it only to go forward. 
That is the real danger which is con- 


The Marquess of Ripon. 


{LORDS} 
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nected with this question. I observe 
that the noble Marquess said— 


“My noble and gallant Friend does not pro- 
pose to carry out all these things to whicu he 
alluded at once. He does not mean to make 
all these roads and railways immediately.” 


No, my Lords, of course he does not. 
But these are the objects for which they 
are intended, and the ultimate aim is 
this: the attainment of the line which 
goes by the name of the Kandahar, 
Ghuznee, and Kabul line. Now, my 
Lords, my noble and gallant Friend 
talked as if what is called the Forward 
policy, or, at all events, the policy which 
he defended and laid before us, wis a 
new policy. My Lords, it is not a new 
policy at all. It dates back to the first 
Afghan war. It is the policy which pro- 
duced the first Afghan war. It is the 
policy which resulted in the failures and 
disasters of that war. It is the policy 
which produced the second Afghan war, 
and it is the policy which produced the 
expenditure and mischiefs of the second 
Afghan war; and I venture to think it 
is a policy which has had much to do 
with the recent outbreak, which has cost 
so many valuable lives, and will cost such 
a large sum of money, and which has not 
proved itself to be a success. My noble 
and gallant Friend made one or two ob- 
servations connected with the Govern- 
ment of India at the time I was there, 
and before I pass to the consideration 
of other parts of his speech, I should like 
to be allowed to say afew words on them. 
With regard to one of them, my noble 
Friend now sitting on the Cross Benches 
has disposed of the remark in which the 
noble and gallant Lord said that our 
troops were withdrawn from Kuram, and 
that we broke the pledge which we had 
given to the people of that valley. I 
deny that in toto. Our troops were un- 
doubtedly withdrawn on the recommenda- 
tion of the noble and gallant Lord 
himself. But we firmly and consistently 
adhered to our obligations to the people 
of Kuram. These obligations were entered 
into by the noble and gallant Lord. I 
am bound to say that I regretted these 
obligations. I regretted the engage 
ments which he had made with the 
authority of the then Government 
of India, but when I came to look 
into it, I saw that these obligations 


were of a strict nature. Our promises 
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were definite, and nothing was ever 
done, while I was in office or afterwards, 
which was inconsistent with those obli- 
gations. On the contrary, the language 
which we always held towards the Ameer, 
with regard to Kuram, was that he must 
not meddle with the tribes of Kuram, 
because we were under obligations to 
defend them, and we should have done so 
if he had attempted to interfere with 
them. Then there was the question of 
Quetta. We did not occupy from 
Quetta. My noble Friend sent Sir 
Robert Sandeman there first, and 
as I have mentioned Sir Robert 
Sandeman’s name I _ should desire 
to say, having known him well, that he 
was a very able public servant, to whom 
the public of this country and India owe 
agreat debt. But it does not follow from 
that that the policy which he pursued in 
one part of the country. was necessarily 
applicable to another part of the country. 
He was sent to Quetta. He remained 
there. It is quite true—perfectly true, 


1898} 


I do not think that would be a wise pro- 
ceeding, and I think it would not be 
likely to be successful. 
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*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR: I did not suggest that the Belu- 
chistan system was applicable in its en- 
tirety to the Pathan tribes. I said 
there were certain characteristics that you 
would probably find in any tribesmen, 
but I believed that, by a friendly inter- 
course, it was possible, even in the case 
of the Pathans, to make some impression. 


Tue Marquess or RIPON: My Lords, 
there is another matter of detail 
with regard to which I should like 
to say something—the keeping open the 
Khyber. We all agree that the Khyber 
must be kept open, but I do sin- 
cerely hope: that the Government here 
and in India will not hastily give up the 
hope of maintaining the system which has 
been in force for the last 18 years. It 
may be impossible—I will not say 





as the noble and gallant Lord said, that 
a certain railway which had been par- 


whether it is impossible or not—but I 
hope it will not be hastily abandoned. It 


tially made towards Quetta was taken 1 ape ssible, I believe, and most undesir- 


up and destroyed, and had tw be put back | 
again. I think I had better leave my 
noble Friend opposite—the Lord Presi- 
dent—to defend that proceeding, because 
it was done under stringent orders sent 
out to us by him when he was Secretary 
of State for India. Now, my Lords, with 
regard to the question of the management 
of the tribes, I understood the Under 
Secretary for India to say he felt—and I 
suppose, therefore, the India Office feel— 
that there was a great difference between 
the Pathans and the Beluchis, and that 
the system which would be suitable to the 
one would not necessarily be suitable 
to the others. Now, I understand the 
noble Earl to say 


Tue Eart or ONSLOW: I said it was 
much easier to deal with the Beluchis 
than the Pathans, because the Beluchis 
were represented by one man. 


*Tue Marqugss or RIPON: I should 
be sorry to misrepresent the noble Earl, 
but I think it comes to the same thing. 
That, my Lords, is really the state of the 
case, and I was very sorry to find the 
noble Marquess implying, as I thought, 





able, I am sure, to occupy the Khyber 
Pass. by British troops because of 
climatic circumstances, and therefore I 
hope that, in dealing with the case, Her 
Majesty’s Government will give the fullest 
consideration to the possibility of re 
establishing, with modifications it may 
be, the system previously in force. The 
arrangements which were in force for 18 
years or more were under the manage- 
ment of Colonel Warburton. He left 
his position there only a short time 
before these outrages took place. Look- 
ing to his great influence and peculiar 
qualifications, he might, if he had re- 
mained, been able to restrain the Afridis. 
I do not know whether he would, but 
I understand he is now again on the 
spot, and I hope, therefore, that the 
Government will not, as I say, hastily 
adopt any system of occupying the Khy- 
ber Pass by British troops if it can be 
avoided. My noble and gallant Friend 
on the Cross Benches seemed to point to 
the creation of roads and railroads. He 
denied that he wished them to enter 
Afghanistan at present, but they were to 
go in that direction through the territory 
of these tribes. As I understand it, he 


that the Government would like to apply | proposed to make those roads and rail- 


the Beluchistan system to the Pathans. 


roads in order to enable the British 
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Government to fulfil their obligations to 
the Ameer. Now, I should very much 
like to know whether the Ameer himself 
desires that these roads and railroads in 
his immediate neighbourhood should be 
made? My impression certainly is that 
if the Ameer remains now in the samc 
mind in which he was when I was in India 
there are few things which he would dis- 
like more than the construction of roads 
and railroads in the direction of his own 
territory ; and when we are told we must 
do this in order to fulfil our obligations 
to the Ameer, surely it is only reason- 
able we should ask whether the Ameer 
himself wishes us to take that mode of 
fulfilling our obligations. My Lords, I 
am not, of course, thinking of entering 
into any strategical discussion with the 
hon. and gallant Lord, but I must make 
a few observations on that part of the 
question. In the first place, he will, I am 
sure, acknowledge that political and finan- 
cial considerations must also enter into 
any question of this kind, and that any 
Government, however much they may 
desire to follow in military questions the 
opinion of their military experts, is 
bound not to put those considerations 
aside. But in this case, my Lords, the 
whole force and weight of these con- 
siderations may be fairly acknowledged, 
and ought to be acknowledged—and 
why? Because, great as is the authority 
of my noble and gallant Friend upon 
questions of this kind, there are, as he 
knows, military experts of the highest 
authority, and of the greatest and most 
intimate acquaintance with India and the 
Frontier, who differ in toto from him; 
so that we are not dealing here with a 
question in which you have the opinion 
of all military experts on the one side 
and the exponents of political and finan- 
cial considerations on the other, and 
consequently to these latter considera- 
tions the Government may give full 
weight, and, indeed, are bound to doso. I 
was sorry to hear my noble and gallant 
Friend say he would not deal with the 
financial part of this question. The 
noble and gallant Lord has been not 
merely Commander-in-Chief, but in that 
capacity he was a member of the Govern- 
ment of India, and was responsible not 
only for military questions, but for all 
questions that come before the Go 
vernment, and therefore he cannot 
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separate himself from financial considera- 
tions. Those considerations enter so 
entirely into all Indian questions that it 
is absolutely necessary to deal with them, 
and deal with them on a broad view. I 
believe there is nothing which would be 
so likely to affect injuriously our position 
in India as a dispute in regard to the 
matter of taxation. There are not, in 
my opinion, fresh sources of taxation 
available in India at present which could 
meet any large additional expenditure. 
The revenue of India grows, but it grows 
very slowly ; and I had occasion when I 
was there, with the assistance of Lord 
Cromer, to look with great care into these 
financial questions. At that time we were 
fortunate enough to be abie to make 
large financial reductions, but the finan- 
cial reductions we then made have been 
swept away, owing to the increased fall 
in the exchangeable nature of the rupee; 
it has been unavoidable, but most un- 
fortunate. I cannot think there could 
be a greater danger to the prosperity of 
our rule in India than to embark on a 
policy which would lead to a large addi- 
tional expenditure of money. Of course, 
the cost of these recent operations may 
be paid out of borrowed money. But the 
credit of India is not unlimited, and I 
well remember when I had the honour 
of serving under the late Lord Halifax, 
he always used to consider carefully any 
question of a new loan in India; but 
it is not a question of loan alone, for if 
you pursue a policy which will entail 
upon you, as I firmly believe this policy 
will, a permanent addition to the Army, 
and, consequently, an addition to the 
annual expenditure of India, you will be 
involved in difficulties which will far 
transcend any of those which have been 
put before us by the noble Lord. In re 
gard to dealing with these tribes, I am 
one of those who believe that the 
best way to deal with them is to 
inspire them with friendly feelings to- 
wards us. That is what the noble Earl 
opposite said was the policy of the 
Government, and the noble Marquess in 
that respect used the same _lan- 
guage. He spoke of his desire to 
maintain friendly relations with these 
tribes. But these tribes value their 
independence—which is to the noble 
Marquess a shadow—they value their 
independence above everything. They 
are, like most mountaineers, extremely 
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attached to their freedom, and if you 
want to make them your friends and the 
enemies of your enemies, you must follow 
a policy which will confirm them in the 
belief that you do not mean to threaten 
their independence, or to take over what 
the noble Lord on the Cross Benches 
called the political control of their 
country. My Lords, I trust that that 
will be, in fact, the policy which will be 
pursued by the Government of India. I 
was full of hope at the commencement of 
this evening, but my hopes have been 
dashed by the speech of my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for War. Of course, 
I recognise that my noble Friend 
desired, to the utmost of his power, to 
say something in defence of the policy 
of the noble and gallant Lord on the 
Cross Benches, whose views had received 
no support from anybody in the House 
up to that time. I hope he was thinking 
most of his noble Friend at the moment, 
and that I may take the noble Earl the 
Under Secretary of State, and the Prime 
Minister, as the real exponents of the 
policy of the Government on this subject. 


THe LORD PRESIDENT oF THe 
COUNCIL (The Duke of Devonsnrre) : 
My Lords, like my noble Friend opposite, 
I very much regret the absence of the 
Prime Minister this evening, but I think 
I may assure him that there is not the 
slightest foundation for the conjecture 
which he makes. He would have confirmed 
the impression which he has formed, 
that there is any divergence whatever 
between the views of the India Office and 
those expressed by my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for War. I do 
not know what the foundation is upon 
which my noble Friend has formed his 
inference, unless it is that my noble 
Friend the Secretary for War spoke with 
great respect for the very able speech 
which has been delivered by the noble 
and gallant Lord on the Cross Benches, 
and pointed out that if it was an exposi- 
tion of what is called the “Forward 
policy,” it was an exposition of that 
policy very different indeed from some 
which we have been accustomed to hear 
of that policy. I find it very difficult 
indeed to understand what is the diver- 
gence which my noble Friend opposite 
thinks he has found between the speech 
of the Secretary for War and the dis- 
patch of Lord George Hamilton. My 
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noble Friend has explained that it is not 
possible at the present time, after all 
that has happened, to revert to the policy 
which is associated with the name of 
the late Lord Lawrence in respect to 
Frontier tribes. That principle is also 
fully admitted in the dispatch to the 
Government of India, to which reference 
has been made. That dispatch contains 
this passage— 


“ As communications multiply, so the tribes 
will mix more freely with British subjects ; 
and this intercourse, becoming closer in the 
course of years, cannot fail to increase our 
responsibilities on the Frontier by drawing the 
tribesmen out of their highlands into closer 
contact with their neighbours and with your 
officers. Whether the risks of collision will 
have been thereby augmented or diminished 
remains to be seen. By care and foresight it 
may be possible to avoid actual conflict, and 
the effect of frequent intercourse may be to 
mitigate the lawless and predatory instincts of 
the hill men without interfering with the tribal 
system of self-government.” 


Lorp KIMBERLEY: Is that a dis- 
patch from the Government of India? 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or Tue 
COUNCIL: No; it is a dispatch 
of Lord George Hamilton. That, 
my Lords, is very much to _ the 
effect of what my noble Friend 
has just said. It was impossible at the 
present time—at all events, it was ex- 
tremely undesirable—to revert to what is 
called the aloof policy, and refuse to have 
anything to do with tribes upon the 
Frontier borders, unless upon those occa- 
sion when he thought it necessary to 
visit them with a punitive expedition and 
then to withdraw. My Lords, at the con- 
clusion of his observations my noble 
Friend opposite said that the true way 
of dealing with those tribes was to culti- 
vate friendly relations with them. But 
it is admitted by the late Government of 
India, and by the present Government, 
that our responsibilities with regard to 
these tribes have very greatly increased ; 
and the system which may have been the 
best policy a few years ago, is one which 
can now no longer be pursued. The 
noble Lord said that the policy which is 
advocated by Lord Roberts—the Forward 
policy—is the policy which led to two 
Afghan wars, and to all other complica- 
tions, but I see no trace of any indica- 
tion to revert to that same policy. What 
has been said by Lord Roberts himself 
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to-night and still less what has been 
said by my noble Friend the Secretary 
of State for War, could not be regarded 
by any human mind. that any reversion 
to that policy was intended. Which is 
the independent tribe with which it is 
proposed to make any aggression what- 
ever now! The only question is, how a 
certain number of tribes, with which 
everyone admits we have been brought 
into closer relations, are to be dealt with. 
My noble Friend says that we cannot 
treat them exactly on the same plan as 
used to be adopted ; and I fail to see that 
my noble Friend opposite, in his very 
vague allusions to the cultivation of 
friendly relations, has indicated any other 
policy. He is absolutely mistaken in 
supposing that if the Prime Minister 
were present to-night he would have 
given the slightest shadow of confirma- 
tion to the inference which my noble 
Friend has drawn. The words which the 
Prime Minister used during the Debate 
on the Address were these— 


“If you look into this country, wherever you 
see a barbarous mountain population by the 
side of a civilised population dwelling in the 
plains, those people have never been able to 
live long in peace with each other ; and it has 
been the rule that ultimately the mountain 
population must accept the civilisation of its 
neighbour. . . . I trust that we shall 
be able to perform what is the inevitable con- 
quest by the gentle means of example and 
gradual intercourse.” 


I have not heard a word to-night which 
departed in the slightest degree from the 
principle thus laid down by the Prime 
Minister. 

*Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I have 
not the quotation before me, but I be- 
lieve there was a further statement, to 
the effect that the conquest was not to 
be made by military occupation. The 
statement of Lord Salisbury, of course, 
is perfectly in accordance with what my 
noble Friend advocates, namely, that no 
step should be taken, except by means of 
friendly intercourse, to bring the tribes 
into closer relation with us, and I do not 
suppose that any person would endeavour 
to bring “friendly tribes” into closer re- 
lations by force. But I am sorry to say 
that I am quite unable to agree with the 
noble Duke as to there being no aggres- 
sive policy advocated by those who take 
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the military view of this question, | 
hailed with great pleasure the opportu- 
nity of hearing from the noble end gal- 
lant Lord upon the Cross Benches a full 
statement of the policy which he would 
pursue, which he has most ably given; 
but I am obliged to say that that policy 
is, as I always understood it to be, an 
aggressive policy. It is distinctly based 
upon the object which the noble Lord 
has in view—to bring the whole of these 
tribes under our control, the whole of 
them, and all the passes up to the Fron- 
tier of Afghanistan. That is what we 
always understand to be the “Forward 
policy,” and that is a policy which. I be 
lieve to be calamitous to India, and 
which I have always been disposed to 
hinder and impede by every means in my 
power. I distinguish that policy entirely 
from those police measures on our Fron- 
tier which we may have to take from 
time to time, and which may be caused 
by our relations with the tribes near our 
territory. As to the Lawrence policy, I 
entirely agree with the noble Duke that 
the time has passed when we can revert 
to it; but the question is, what have we 
in view? Do we merely wish to estab- 
lish friendly relations with the tribes on 
our Frontier, or do we look forward to 
having control of these tribes, bringing 
the whole of them under the direct con- 
trol of the Government of India? I do 
not assert that the noble Lord would 
advocate immediate measures for that 
purpose ; but my objection to that policy 
is that it is a policy which is pursued 
steadily by a party which influences the 
Indian Government. It is constantly the 
cause of Forward movements, not for the 
purpose of protecting merely our own 
Frontier, or for purposes merely of police, 
but for the purpose of little by little 
creeping up until you shall bring the 
whole of this vast territory inhabited by 
these barbarous tribes under our direct 
control. I believe that the attempt to 
do that is fraught with danger to India, 
because, far from, in my opinion, it being 
likely to bring about better relations with 
the tribes, I believe it to be a certain 
mode of exasperating the tribes and pre- 
venting friendly relations with them. It 
has the directly opposite result to the 
civilising process alluded to by Lord 
Salisbury in his speech. You irritate the 
tribes, you expend large sums of money 
in attempts to subjugate them; and, 
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after all, when you have carried these 
operations into effect, far from finding 
your communications with Afghanistan 
safer, in my opinion, you will find them 
more dangerous than ever ; for, unless this 
process of civilisation has gone on for 
a quarter of a century or so—when, per- 
haps, there may be a change—if you are 
in difficulty, the tribes which you had 
brought under your control would seize 
the opportunity of rising against you. 
And what would be your position if you 
were engaged in a great military occu- 
pation of Afghanistan and the tribes rose 
behind you! Although I speak with 
great diffidence about any military 
matter, I know that the noble Lord will 
not contradict me: the great difficulty in 
conducting military movements in Af- 
ghanistan against such a Power as Russia 
will consist in the maintenance of our 
communications with India. When I 
was Secretary of State we were alarmed 
at a prospect of such a possible collision 
with Russia; and I know that the 
anxieties of the Indian Government were 
largely directed to the difficulty of main- 
taining the long lines of communication. 
Now, if you have these tribes that you 
have brought under your control against 
their will, will they not attack your com- 
munications? Will not your position be 
more dangerous than it was before? But 
I have a much stronger reason for depre- 
cating this policy. I believe it is certain 
to produce discontent and dissatisfaction 
throughout India. I believe now, from 
all I have heard, that it has already had 
a very considerable effect; and the 
strength of our position in India does not 
rest upon the command of certain passes, 
but it rests upon the contentment and 
prosperity of the people whom we 
govern—a consideration so important 
that, although. no doubt. for stringent 
military reasons, you may from time to 
time be obliged to make Forward 
movements, deprecate, in the strongest 
manner, any policy which does not veto, 
as far as possible, any extension of our 
responsibilities to the north. India has 
been suffering from terrible calamities, of 
famine, and of plague, and, though I am 
glad to hear that she is recovering to 
some extent, yet the prosperity of the 
country must be seriously injured by 
such calamities. India has also to 
contend with what I am sure the noble 
Lord opposite must know is a most 
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difficult question—the question of cur- 
rency, and of the scarcity of money, and 
when so many things tend at such a 
moment to produce a feeling of dissatis- 
faction, it is most unfortunate that 
we should find ourselves engaged 
in this Frontier war. I will not go back 
upon the causes of it, but I do say that 
it is most important that we should be 
able to agree in emphatically repudiating 
a military Frontier policy. Whilst we 
ought to take every possible step 
to increase our friendly relations 
with the tribes, we should avoid 
anything which could interfere with their 
independence, such as placing posts 
in their territory, or making roads for 
military purposes in passes. which it is 
not essential for us to hold. On every 
ground it is desirable that we should 
abstain from any such provocation as 
these measures are sure to produce. I 
heard—I will not say with alarm, but 
with a feeling of very modified satisfac- 
tion—some remarks made by my noble 
Friend the noble Marquess opposite ; and, 
although I do not seek to establish a 
difference of opinion of a serious kind 
between noble Lords on the Bench oppo- 
site, I must say that there was a very 
different tone indeed running through 
the speech of the noble Marquess and 
that of the noble Earl the Under Secre- 
tary for India. No one who heard that 
speech could help feeling that it was not 
altogether in accordance with the spirit 
of the declarations made by the Secretary 
of State for India in Parliament, in the 
country, and in his dispatch now on the 
Table. It is evident that the noble 
Marquess sympathises with the For- 
ward policy advocated by the noble Lord 
on the Cross Benches, and he let us see 
plainly that he would be in favour of ex- 
tending our control over all these tribes. 
My Lords, that is exactly what we depre- 
cate, and what I believe the country at 
the present time. does not desire. I 
would fain believe, notwithstanding 
the fault I have found with the remarks 
of the noble Marquess, that the noble 
Duke who spoke last. is correct in telling 
us that in point of fact the Government 
stand upon the declarations and instruc- 
tions of the Secretary of State, and that 
they are as desirous as we are of avoiding 
any further complications, and of taking 
every possible means of not countenancing 
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that Forward policy, which, I believe, 
if indulged in may bring about 
grave calamities. In regard to our re 
lations with Russia, I think there has 
been a disposition to undervalue the 
agreement as to the Afghan frontier 
which has been arrived at with Russia. 
Of course, that arrangement is not a pro- 
tection in case of war ; but by having laid 
down by Treaty a distinct line of frontier 
between Afghanistan and Russia, we have, 
I believe, entirely put a stop to those ex- 
peditions and incursions in the parts of 
Afghanistan to which we were liable 
when there was no defined boundary, 
and which were of a nature to give rise 
to complications in time of peace, 
which might easily lead to dis- 
agreeable controversies with Russia, and 
possibly even to a quarrel. That has 
been done by Treaty, and I may remind 
the noble Lord on the Cross Benches that 
with regard to the north-western Fron- 
tier there was a very remarkable example 
of the way in which this Treaty arrange- 
ment works. There were disagreements 
between the Russians and the Afghans, 
on the north-west Frontier of Af- 
ghanistan, and, instead of any measures 
being taken of a forcible kind, the Rus- 
Sians represented to us that they had 
reason to complain of certain proceedings 
on the part of the Afghans, and, recog- 
nising us as responsible for their actions, 
they called upon us to take steps with 
the Ameer to put an end to the annoy- 
ance. What was the result? We made 
our representations to the Ameer, the 
result of which was that a Commis- 
sioner was sent by us to meet a Rus- 
sian Commissioner on the Frontier, ‘and 
all these differences were peaceably end 
satisfactorily arranged. These are the 
advantages gained by having a distinct 
line of Frontier. In a case of war, the 
Frontier, as laid down on a map, would 
be no protection, but in time of peace it 
is a protection against occurrences which 
may lead to controversies, and possibly 
to quarrels, and, therefore, so far I think 
we have reason to feel more secure than 
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we were before. I entirely agree with 
what was said by the noble Marquess on 
one point—namely, the good effect of the 
Durand Agreement—and I am the more 
disposed to take that view because I am 
jointly responsible with him for that com- 
mission. The noble Marquess most 
correctly described the effect of that 
Agreement, and I am certain that he did 
not exaggerate the difficulties in which 
we were placed with the Ameer before 
that Agreement was made. Those diffi- 
culties were of a very serious nature 
indeed, and extended throughout the 
of that vast Frontier. By the 
Durand Agreement a complete stop has 
been put to them, and I believe that our 
relations with the Ameer have been es- 
tablished on a more safe footing than 
they have ever been before. A sure and 
certain proof of that is the attitude of 
the Ameer during the recent Frontier 
trouble, when he behaved in a most 
friendly manner. I must apologise to 
your Lordships for detainirg you at all, 
but the questions which are at issue con- 
cerning this Frontier policy are, per- 
haps, as important as any other ques- 
tions that can affect our Indian Empire, 
and they well deserve the careful atten- 
tion and consideration, not only of Her 
Majesty’s Government, but of all who are 
interested in the welfare of our Indian 
Empire. 


whole 


Lorv ROBERTS or KANDAHAR: 
May I offer a few words in explanation 
to the noble Earl who quoted a state- 
ment which I made in 1881, in regard 
to the Kandahar line. The noble Earl 
quoted quite correctly, but matters have 
very much changed since that time, and 
any opinion I held then with regard io 
the Kandahar line must of necessity have 
been quite changed by the great change 
in the Russian position. That change 
in the Russian position made the whole 
change in the strategical position ot 
India. 


House adjourned at 8.35, 
till to-morrow, 4.15. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, 7th March 1898. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the 
Three of the Clock. 


Chair at 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


--— 


Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the following Bill, referred on the 
First Reading thereof, Standing Order 
No. 62 has been complied with, viz. :— 


NORWICH ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS BILL. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 


second time. 


DEVONPORT, PLYMOUTH, AND STOKE 
TRAMWAYS BILL, 


Read a second time, and committed. 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
RAILWAY BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


LANCASHIRE, DERBYSHIRE, AND EAST 
COAST RAILWAY BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


PLYMOUTH AND STONEHOUSE GAS 
BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 
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SHEFFIELD DISTRICT RAILWAY BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


TURNCHAPEL WHARVES AND 
WAREHOUSES BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


PETITIONS. 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 


From Apperley Bridge (3), against 
State regulation; to lie upon the Table. 


FOOD ADULTERATION. 


From Chaddesley, for alteration of 
Law; to lie upon the Table. 


HABITUAL DRUNKARDS. 


For alteration of Law, from Salford 
and Great Yarmouth; to lie upon the 
Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 


In favour; from St. Leonards, Brad- 
ford, Dewsbury, Tyholland, and St. 
Anne’s-on-Sea; to lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, ETC. 


BANKRUPTCY COURTS (IRELAND). 

Annual Returns presented. of the 
Official Assignees of the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy in Ireland and the Local Courts, 
Belfast and Cork, for the year 1897 [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 
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MILITIA ACT, 1882 (DEPUTY LIEU- 
TENANTS) (IRELAND). 

Copy presented, of Return of descrip- 
tions of qualifications of Deputy Lieu- 
tenants lodged during 1897, as furnished 
to the Chief Secretary for Ireland [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


The Organisation 


SOANE’S MUSEUM. 


Copy of Statement of the Funds of 
the Museum of the late Sir John Soane 
on 5th January, 1898 [by Act]; laid upon 
the Table by the Clerk of the House. 


NAVAL EXPENDITURE AND MERCAN- 
TILE MARINE (GREAT BRITAIN, ETC.). 


Return ordered, “showing Aggregate 
Naval Expenditure on Seagoing Force ; 
Aggregate Revenue; Aggregate Tonnage 
of Mercantile Marine; Annual Clear- 
ances of Shipping in the Foreign Trade ; 
Annual Clearances of Shipping 
in the Coasting Trade; Annual 
Value of Imports by Sea, including 
Bullion and Specie and _ Tranship- 
ment Trade; and Annual Value of 
Exports by Sea, including Bullion and 
Specie and Transhipment Trade, of 
various Countries, including British self- 
governing Colonies, for the year 1897 
(in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 416, of Session 1897).”—(Sir John 
Colomb ). 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have passed a Bill, intituled 
“An Act to amend the Law with respect 
to Bail.” [Bail Bill.] [Zords.] 
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QUESTIONS. 


THE ORGANISATION OF THE VOLUN- 
TEER FORCE. 

CotoneL Sin HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
whether, having regard to the fact 
that, under the proposals of Her 
Majesty’s Government, two Army 
Corps, which will include the bulk 
of the regular Cavalry regiments, 
Artillery batteries, and Infantry bat 
talions at home, will be immediately 
available for foreign service, and that it 
is proposed to make a considerable part 
of the Militia also available for foreign 
service in time of war, and that, conse- 
quently, the defence of the United King- 
dom will be left mainly to the Volunteers ; 
if it is intended to make serious effort to 
organise this force for rapid mobilisation 
in more workable divisions and brigades 
than at present exist, with a proper com- 
plement of Artillery, Guns, Cavalry, and 
Auxiliary services, and at the same time 
provide for the efficient command of all 
units, the amalgamation of weak or 
under-officered regiments, and for the due 
training of all arms by the provision of 
adequate camp accommodation, drill 
grounds, and rifle ranges. 


Tae UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. W. St. Joun Broprics, 
Surrey, Guildford): It would be im- 
possible for me to answer my hon. and 
gallant Friend’s queries within the 
limits of a reply to a Question. The 
organisation of the Volunteers for home 
defence has been steadily progressing, to 
enable it to fulfil all the duties that may 
devolve upon it in the case of an appre- 
hended invasion of the country ; and our 
efforts in this direction will not be 
relaxed. 


CotoneL Sir HOWARD VINCENT: 
What I want to know is, whether this 
matter, the organisation of the Volunteer 
forces, has been seriously taken in hand?! 


Mr. BRODRICK : It certainly has been 
seriously considered. The Volunteers 
have been brigaded with a view to their 
employment, and the position the Volun- 
teers will hold in case of invasion has 
been constantly stated. When my hon. 
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Friend raises other important questions 
in his Question he is assuming a little 
unduly that no attention has been paid 
to the subject. 


CotoneL Sir HOWARD VINCENT: 
I shall call attention to the subject on 
the Estimates. 


CABLE OF H.M.S. VICTORIOUS. 


Sm EDWARD T. GOURLEY (Sunder- 
land): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty if he can state how many 
anchors (and of what description), to- 
gether with the length of cable, were lost 
from H.M.S. Victorious when on shore 
outside Port Said; also when and where 
the anchors and lengths of cable are to 
be replaced; has the hull outside been 
examined by divers below the water 
line; if not, how is the damage, if any, 
to be ascertained; and. can the vessel 
be docked at Singapore or Hong Kong; 
if not, is it intended to seek permission 
to dock at Port Arthur? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): It is pre- 
sumed that the Victorious recovered both 
her anchors and cables before proceeding 
through the Canal, as no report to the 
contrary has been received. The captain 
reported the ship in every respect in an 
efficient condition before leaving Port 
Said, but it was not stated how the ex- 
amination was carried out. The vessel 
can be docked at Hong Kong. 


Sm E. T. GOURLEY was understood to 
ask if it were intended to bring home 
any portion of the broken cable in order 
to have it tested? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: I have no information on that 
subject. 


WITHDRAWAL OF THE POLITICAL 
OFFICER FROM THE KHYBER. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India if an inquiry is 
to be held into the circumstances which 
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led to the withdrawal of the political 
officer from the Khyber in August last, 
and the refusal to support the Khyber 
Rifles by reinforcement from Peshawar? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gzorcz Hamitton, Middle 
sex, Ealing): The circumstances which 
have been reported to me in connection 
with this transaction show that the with- 
drawal of Captain Barton was only or- 
dered after the military authorities on 
the spot decided that troops from 
Peshawar could not be pushed up the 
Khyber Pass, and the withdrawal was 
subsequently approved both by the local 
and supreme Governments. I do not pro- 
pose, therefore, to institute any inquiry 
into this particular transaction, but in 
considering the arrangements which will 
be sent home from India for the future 
safeguarding of the Khyber Pass I shall 
take the opportunity of laying down what 
should be the principles governing the 
relations between tribal levies and their 
officers, so as to make clearer for the 
future the action to be taken at times of 
emergency. 


CADET BATTALION, KING’S ROYAL 
RIFLES. $ 
CotonEE WYNDHAM MURRAY 
(Bath): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War whether he is 
aware that 200 of the establishment of 
the Cadet Battalion King’s Royal Rifles 
are supplied with obsolete and unservice- 
able Martini-Henry carbines without 
swords ; and that this number are, in con- 
sequence, unable to take part in parades 
or class firing; and whether sufficient 
serviceable Martini-Enfield weapons with 
swords can now be provided to complete 
the armament of the whole battalion? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Under the regula- 
tions, Cadet Battalions are entitled to 
serviceable arms up to 50 per cent. of 
their strength for members who are old 
enough to carry out rifle practice, and 
to unserviceable arms suitable for drill 
purposes and for firing blank ammuuai-» 
tion for the other half of their strength. 
Sufficient serviceable weapons are issued 
to Cadet Battalions to enable them to 
carry out ball practice. The remaining 
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weapons issued to the Corps are Martini- 
Henry carbines, for which a bayonet will 
shortly be provided. The action and 
general appearance of these weapons are 
similar to those of the Martini-Enfield 
carbines, and it is considered that they 
can be used together on parade. 


Bonds in the 


IRISH PARLIAMENTARY REGISTERS. 


Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
will have the register of voters entitled to 
vote in counties under the provisions of 
the Local Government Bill for Ireland 
arranged (instead of the present system 
now used in preparing the register for 
Parliamentary voters in counties) in the 
following order :—In counties and county 
divisions the townlands in each polling 
district of each Parliamentary division 
shall be placed in alphabetical order, and 
the names of the voters in each townland 
shall be placed in alphabetical order ; in 
towns comprised in counties and county 
divisions the names of the streets in each 
town in each polling district shall be 
placed in alphabetical order, and the 
names of the voters in each street shall 
be placed in alphabetical order; and 
whether he will consult the clerks of the 
unions who now prepare the register of 
Parliamentary voters as to the advisa- 
bility of the change? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE. 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovr, Leeds, Cen- 
tral): On the registers of counties, voters 
are arranged alphabetically for each poll- 
ing district in order to facilitate voting 
at the election, and this plan serves its 
purpose effectually. The proposal of the 
hon. Member would lead to loss of time at 
elections, townlands being so numerous, 
and the areas and populations in many 
instances being so small, and, moreover, 
in the event of a rated occupier’s qualify- 
ing premises extending into several town- 
lands, inconvenience would be caused if 
he were doubtful in which he was regis- 
tered. The new Registration Bill will 
substitute electoral divisions for polling 
districts, and will go as far towards meet- 


Mr. Brodrick. 
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ing the hon. Member’s suggestion as it 
is proper and reasonable to do without 
sacrificing the convenience of the general 
public. 


BRITISH LOSSES ON THE NORTH-WEST 
FRONTIER. 


Mr. C. P. B. McLAREN (Leicester, 
Bosworth): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether he is now 
able to state how many officers and men 
of the British forces engaged in the 
Indian Frontier operations have died of 
their wounds or of sickness, in addition 
to the 499 stated by him to have been 
killed in action ; and whether he can say 
if any considerable proportion of the 
wounds were probably inflicted by Dum- 
Dum bullets or other projectiles of Eng- 
lish manufacture ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The total casualties from 10th 
June, 1897, to date are: Killed, includ- 
ing those who have died of wounds— 
British officers, 44; British non-com- 
missioned officers and privates, 136; 
Native officers, 6; Native non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates, 320—total, 
506. Wounded, not including those 
who have died of wounds—British 
officers, 93; British non-commissioned 
officers and privates, 404 ; Native officers, 
36; Native non-commissioned officers 
and privates, 845 ;—total, 1,378. Died 
of disease: British officers, 10; British 
non-commissioned officers and privates, 
250; Natives of all ranks, 220—total, 
480. It is not possible to state how 
many of the casualties were caused by 
any particular kind of bullet. 


BONDS IN THE POSTAL SERVICE. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether the recommendation 
of the Tweedmouth Committee that 
bond giving should be abolished in the 
case of pensionable Post Office servants 


has been considered, and with what re- 
sult? 
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Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY To tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Pres- 
ton): The matter has been considered 
by the Postmaster General, who has 
recently made proposals to the Treasury 
on the subject. Speaking for the Trea- 
sury, I may add that the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee is in general 
accordance with the policy pursued by 
the Treasury in recent years in dealing 
with the question of bonds as it has 
arisen in other than Revenue Depart- 
ments. The latter Departments, how- 
ever, stand to a great extent in an ex- 
ceptional position, and the matter is re- 
ceiving very careful consideration in con- 
nection with bonds, not only in the Post 
Office, but also in the Customs and In- 
land Revenue. The Treasury is averse 
to deciding upon the application from 
the Post Office before it is in possession 
of the views of the Customs and Inland 
Revenue on the subject as it affects their 


BRIDGET STEPHENS AND THE TIGHE 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland’ whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the fact that a 
sum of £1,900 was, on the representa- 
tions of Father Stephens, P.P., granted, 
through the Congested Districts Board, 
to Bridget Stephens, to enable her to 
purchase in the Land Judges Court por- 
tion of the estate of Mr. John Edward 
Tighe, at Coarsefield, in the congested 
district of Cloghermore, county Mayo; 
and that the tenants on this portion of 
the estate wished to become the pur- 
chasers of their holdings, and instructed 
Father Stephens, their parish priest, to 
take the necessary steps on their behalf ; 
whether he is aware that the Mrs. 
Stephens, to whose credit this £1,900 
was paid into Court on the 23rd of 
August, is a relative of the Reverend 
Father Stephens, and that there is‘much 
discontent amongst the tenants, 
allege that they were deceived, and their 
homes purchased under -false pretences 
over their heads and without their know- 
ledge; whether he has received 
memorial from the _ tenants; 
whether, under the circumstances, he will 
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stay the issue of the £1,900 to Mrs. 
Stephens and investigate the case with 
the view of giving the tenants the option 
of purchasing their farms? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed by the Registrar of the land 
Judge’s Court that on the 16th July, 
1897, Mrs. Stephens was declared the 


purchaser of the lands referred to, and 


that she paid the purchase money into 
Court the following month. No advance 
out of the public funds was made either 
by the Land Commission or by the Con- 
gested Districts Board in respect of this 
transaction. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: Has th. 
right hon. Gentleman received a memorial 
from the tenants! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes, Sir. 


Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): Has he 
made any representations to the rev. 
gentleman? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: As there 
has been no advance out of the public 
funds I could do nothing. 


H.M.S. POWERFUL. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLAN (Gateshead) : I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty if he will state the total quantity 
of coal taken on board H.M.S. Powerful 
before leaving Spithead for China; the 
quantities taken on board at Las Palmas, 
the Cape, Mauritius, Colombo, and Singa- 
pore; and the total cost of the whole ; 
and how long she took to cover the 
distance between Mauritius and Colombo ! 


Toe FIRST LORD or tae AD- 
MIRALTY: The total quantity of coal 
taken on board by the Powerful when 
leaving Portsmouth was 2,796 tons; she 
shipped at Las Palmas 800 tons, the Cape 
to Hong Kong was about 8,300 tons, at 
Colombo 2,115 tons. Her total estimated 
consumption of coal during the voyage 
to Hong Kong was about £8,300 tons, at 
a total estimated cost of about £11,000. 
The hon. Member will understand that 
the figures for the consumption of coal 
which I have given are for all purposes, 
but as to the appropriation of the con- 
sumption between propelling and 
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auxiliary machinery it is not possible 
to form any definite conclusion until the 
Engine Room Register has been received. 
As I stated in reply to the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for the city of York, the 
bearings became heated during the steam 
trial, after leaving Mauritius, and the 
brasses were injured; consequently, for 
five days one engine was under repair, and 
the other working at slow speed. She 
took 10 days in the passage to Colombo. 


Mr. ALLAN. What was the total 
quantity of coal? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue AD- 
MIRALTY: 8,300 tons. 


Physical Laboratory 


E: 


MAJOR-GENERAL KINLOCH. 


Mr. E. W. BECKETT (York, N.R., 
Whitby): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether the sole reason 
for cancelling Major-General Kinloch’s 
command of a first class district, subse 
quent to the Chitral Expedition, consisted 
in his having written a letter to Sir R. 
Low, in which he pointed out the diffi- 
culties in the way of the contemplated 
Forward movement towards Chitral, such 
communication having been made confi- 
dentially and by special permission of 
Sir R. Low? 


Mr. BRODRICK: 


Perhaps my 
hon. Friend will permit me to an- 
swer this question. In 1895, the 


late Commander-in-Chief, after the fullest 
consideration of Major-General Kinloch’s 
case, as reported by the Commander-in- 
Chief, India, decided that it was undesir- 
able to retain that officer in command of 
a first-class district. The Secretary of 
State declines to re-open the question. 


Sir LEONARD LYELL (Orkney and 
Shetland): May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether there is any prece- 
dent for a responsible officer making a 
confidential communication of this sort 
and being condemned for so doing? 


Mr. BECKETT: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that, in consequence of 
these representations made by Major- 
General Kinloch, considerable alterations 
and modifications were introduced into 
the plan of operations ; and whether the 
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cancellation of Major-General Kinloch’s 
command does not amount to casting a 
serious slur on that officer’s reputation? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is commenting on the 
answer. 


Mr. BECKETT: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman make further inquiry into 
the matter? 


Mr. BRODRICK: This case was de- 
cided three years ago, and has now 
passed beyond the phase of inquiry. 
Full inquiry was certainly made at 
the time, through officers responsible 
on the spot, by the Commanders-in-Chief 
in India and at home, and the conclusion 
they arrived at was sanctioned by the 
then Secretary of State. The decision 
remains. 


Mr. BECKETT: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not answered my Question, 
which is whether any other reason is 
alleged for depriving Majer-General Kin- 
loch of his command than the fact that 
he wrote this letter to Sir R. Low, in 
which he took objection to certain details 
of the proposed operations. Are we to 
understand that there is no other reason? 


Mr. BRODRICK: I said that all the 
circumstances of the case were considered, 
and Major-General Kinloch’s services were 
considered at the same time. 


Mr. BECKETT: Are we to understand 
that there was no other reason for the 
cancellation of his command than his 
writing this letter? 


Mr. BRODRICK: I did not say that. 
What I stated was, without giving any 
reasons, that the whole of the circum- 
stances of the case were fully considered 
by the officers mentioned, who arrived at 
the conclusion which has been indicated. 


PHYSICAL LABORATORY FOR INDIA. 


Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India whether he can say what is the 
result of the recommendation which he is 
understood to have made in the summer 
of 1897 to the Government of India, in 
support of the establishment of a physi- 
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cal laboratory in that country for ad- 
vanced scientific teaching and research ; 
and, if so, what sum isto beallocated to 
that object, and when will the work be 
commenced ? 


Tus SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The Government of India re 
ported in a dispatch received last week 
that the initial outlay on a physical 
laboratory of the kind described would 
be 60,000 tens of rupees, and that they 
regretted, in the present state of the 
finances, to be unable to entertain so 
costly a scheme. 


“ABSTRACTORS” AT THE TREASURY. 


Mr. T. SKEWES-COX (Surrey, King- 
ston): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether, in addition to those 
permanent clerks designated “ abstrac- 
tors” and “assistant clerks,” the follow- 
ing are intended by the Treasury to come 
within the provisions of the Treasury 
Sick Leave Memorandum to Heads of 
Departments, dated 24th April, 1896, 
viz. posting clerks at the Stationery 
Office, index compilers and statistical ab- 
stractors at the General Register Office, 
and supplementary clerks at the Inland 
Revenue Office. 

THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 1o 
tas TREASURY (Mr. Hansury): The 
rule as to sick leave embodied in the 
Treasury circular of the 24th April, 
1896, applies to all persons serving in 
the established Civil Service, and, there- 
fore, to the several classes named in the 
Question. It must be understood that 
the grant of sick leave within the limits 
specified is in the discretion of the re- 
sponsible head of the officers’ depart- 
ment, on his being satisfied of the merits 
of the application. 


TRAFFIC ON BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE. 


Caprain A. J. C. DONELAN (Cork, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether, hav- 
ing regard to the fact that the traffic 
over Blackfriars Bridge is under the con- 
trol of the City police, he will suggest to 
the proper authorities the desirability of 
stationing a City constable at the south- 
ern end of the bridge (where the gradient 
1s steep) with instructions to prevent 
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over-loading, and to see that gravel is 
applied when the roadway is slippery? 


Tus SECRETARY or STATE For THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. Wurre- 
Riwwiey, Lancashire, Blackpool): The 
Commissioner of City Police, with whom 
I have communicated, informs me that 
the bridge is constantly patrolled by a 
constable, whose chief duty is to pay 
attention to the traffic, and that it does 
not seem necessary to station him at 
the spot suggested in the Question. The 
gradient at the South end, in fact, be- 
gins some distance beyond the City boun- 
dary. The Commissioner has, however, 
again instructed the police on the sub- 
ject, and has communicated with the 
authorities who are responsible for sup- 
plying the gravel. 


TWYFORD MILL LANDSLIP. 


Mr. SCHWANN: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
his attention has been drawn, to the find- 
ing and recommendation of a coroner’s 
jury, who sat in the case of the death 
of a platelayer named Thomas Clarke, 
who died in the service of the London 
and North Western Railway Company 
whilst engaged in watching a landslip 
near Twyford Mill—viz., that the death 
was caused by exposure, and recom- 
mended the railway company should pay 
greater regard to the men employed on 
night duty, especially during severe 
weather; whether he has noticed the 
death of five workmen on the Mallaig 
and Inverary Railway recently from ex- 
posure ; and if he will use his influence 
with the railway companies concerned 
and other railway companies to protect 
the lives of their employees when work- 
ing in winter in exposed positions? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 1o tua 
TREASURY (for Mr. C. T. Rito, 
Croydon): My right hon. Friend is mak- 
ing inquiries, and will communicate with 
the hon. Gentleman. 


RABIES IN FOXHOUNDS. 

Mr. R. MCKENNA (Monmouth): I beg 
to ask the President. of the Board of 
Agriculture what number of cases have 
been recorded during the years 1895, 
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1896, and 1897 of foxhounds being cap- 
tured when wandering about suffering 
from rabies? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Lona, 
Liverpool, West Derby): We have no 
record of the occurrence of any case such 
as that to which the hon. Member re 
fers during the years named. 


GOLD STANDARD FOR INDIA. 


Sir WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether the original estimate of 
the Indian Minister was that a sum of 
£15,000,000 in gold would be sufficient 
to secure a gold standard for India, and 
to guarantee the inter-convertibility of 
the sovereign and the rupee; and 
whether, as £16,000,000 has already 
been borrowed since the mints were 
closed in 1893, the gold standard for 
India has now been secured, or will a 
further loan for this purpose be neces- 
sary ! 


THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA: Sir David Barbour, when Fi- 
nancial Member of Council, in a minute 
dated June 21st, 1892, expressed an 
opinion that gold coin to the amount 
of Rx23,000,000—say, £15,000,000— 
would be a sufficient proportion to the 
active circulation in India to maintain a 
gold standard effectively. No sterling 
debt has been incurred since the closing 
of the mints to provide any such fund; 
whatever debt has been raised has been 
exclusively for other purposes. The 
latter part of the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion is, in effect, a question as to parti- 
cular Measures which the Government of 
India might or might not consider neces- 
sary to secure the maintenance of the 
gold standard, and as to these I am not 
now prepared to give any information. 


INDIAN CURRENCY NOTES. 

Sir WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH: 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India if eny gold has been deposited at 
the Bank of England under the recent 
Act passed in India for the issue of 
currency notes in exchange for gold de- 
posited in London? 


Mr. McKenna. 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE for 
INDIA: No gold has been deposited in 
the Bank of England under the recent 
Act, but I have reason to believe that 
the passing of the Act had the effect of 
improving the financial situation, and 
was by no means ineffective. 


THE POSTMEN’S PARK. 

Mr. H. C. STEPHENS (Middlesex, 
Hornsey): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, whether, with regard to the 
purchase for the completion of the Post- 
men’s Park, it is proposed that the Post 
Office authorities should be relieved from 
their obligation to pay £200 a year and 
instead contribute £150 a year for the 
maintenance of the park; whether the 
Treasury contribution of £5,000 would 
be diminished by the capitalised value 
of the gain arising out of the reduced 
amount of the annual payment by the 
Post Office; and whether the total net 
balance of contribution made by the 
Treasury and the Post Office towards the 
purchase and maintenance of the Post- 
men’s Park by direct payment and in 
the capitalised value of the annual pay- 
ment taken altogether would be about, 
or less than, £3,000. 


Mr. HANBURY: The 
authorities are not under 
gation to pay £200 a year as 
stated in the Question. They pay 
£100 a year to the City Parochial 
Trustees, in consideration of certain im- 
portant easements of light, air, and pas- 
sage over the land in Little Britain. The 
contribution from the public purse 
offered towards the acquisition of this 
land was £7,500, not £5,000. The 
original proposal was that in considera 
tion of finding this amount the Post 
Office should cease to pay the £100 a 
year, and should receive from the City 
Parochial Trustees the sum of £100 a 
year. The garden was to be maintained 
by the parish of St. Botolph out of their 
own funds. Since this was agreed to 
an attempt has been made to make the 
Government responsible for the mainten- 
ance, at a cost of £150 a year; and to 
this new and onerous condition the Tre& 
sury, as I have already stated, are unable 
to assent. 
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Mr. STEPHENS: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman state how the Treasury claim 
the right to £200 a year, when they do 
not pay the £100 a year in respect of the 
light easements? And —— 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is now putting what is 
really an argument. 


RELIEF FOR IRISH AGRICULTURAL 
LAND. 

Mr. G. LAMBERT (Devon, South Mol- 
ton): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he 
can state the average annual value per 
acre of agricultural land in Ireland, the 
average amount of rate in the pound on 
such land, and what is the proportion of 
the proposed new grant of £730,000 that 
will be distributed to holdings of over 
£15 per year annual rental. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Perhaps 
the hon. Member will repeat this Ques- 
tion to-morrow. I very much doubt, 
however, whether the last portion could 
be answered without an elaborate inves- 
tigation, which would not be justified b7 
the value of the results obtained. 


SATURDAY MAILS FOR BELFAST. 


Mr. EDWARD M'HUGH (Armagh, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether he has seen a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the 
General Post Office, Dublin, stating that 
it is not practicable to have letters 
which are sent from London by the night 
mail on Saturday delivered in Belfast 
before the following Monday morning ; 
aud. if in future he will have the night 
mails for the North of Ireland on Satur- 
day forwarded vid Liverpool for Belfast, 
so as to reach there on Sunday morning. 


Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General has seen a communication from 
the Secretary of the General Post Office, 
Dublin, stating that it is not practicable 
to have letters which are sent from 
London by the night mail on Saturday 
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delivered in Belfast before thé following 
Monday morning. It would not be 
pessible to have the night mails for the 
North of Ireland forwarded on Saturday 
vid Liverpool and Belfast, as the boat 
leaves Liverpool some hours before the 
arrival of the night mail at that port, and 
reaches Belfast on Sunday morning after 
the early delivery at that town. Inquiry 
shall, however, be made as to the prac- 
ticability of giving a delivery to callers 
on Sunday evening, which is the remedy 
suggested in a Belfast newspaper. 


TREATMENT OF PRISONERS IN 
STRANGEWAYS GAOL. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether he has received a 
Report from the Commissioner  ap- 
peinted to inquire into the  cir- 
cumstances under which a prisoner in 
Strangeways Gaol, named Cox, was so 
injured that on his arrival at Prestwich 
Asylum, whither he was removed as 
insane, it was found that eight of his 
ribs had been broken; and. will he lay 
this Report upon the Table? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tHe 
HOME DEPARTMENT: Yes, I have re- 
ceived the Commissioner's Report, 
and have consented to the Visiting 
Committee embodying it in their annual 
report to the Manchester Justices. I 
am not sure that the matter is of suffi- 
cient importance to justify my laying 
the Report on the table of the House, 
but I shall be happy to show it to the 
hon. Member if he wishes to see it. 


CRIMINAL PROCEDURE IN INDIA. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India if he is 
aware that doubts have arisen in this 
country whether Section 439 of the 
Indian Code of Criminal Procedure Bill, 
1298, in so far as it restricts the revisory 
powers of the High Courts of Judicature 
at Fort William, Madras, and Bombay, 
is not in conflict with Article 28 of the 
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Letters Patent establishing the said 
Courts respectively, which were issued 
by Her Majesty under the authority of 
the Statute 24 and 25 Vic., c. 104; and 
will he say whether he has been advised 
that the said section is intra vires of the 
Legislative Council of the Viceroy? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I was not aware that any such 
doubt had been suggested in this 
country, but some of the Indian opinions 
which I have seen raise objections to 
the clause as drafted, to which the hon. 
Member refers. These objections will 
doubtless receive full consideration from 
the Government of India and the Select 
Committee to which the Bill has been 
referred; and if I find, after consulta- 
tion with my legal adviser, that there is 
any inconsistency between the clause, as 
ultimately settled, and the Letters 
Patent, I shall know how to act. 


RUSSIA, DEER ISLAND, AND PORT 
ARTHUR. 

Sm ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have information confirming the 
reports that the Russians proposed to 
occupy and annex Deer Island, oppo- 
site Fusan; that Russian forces are 
strengthening the forts at Port Arthur, 
and that Port Arthur has been practically 
ceded to Russia? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, Southport): We 
have received no confirmation of any of 
these reports. 


Sm EE. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
be able to say, without notice, whether 
the reports as to the demands of Russia 
regarding Port Arthur which appear in 
the Zimes of this morning are con- 


firmed? 
Mr. CURZON: These reports are 


equally unconfirmed with the reports 
mentioned in the Question. 


Mr. Pickersgill. 
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E.): Will any steps be taken to secure 
the mainland at Hong-Kong and the 
islands contiguous? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


SWAZILAND. 


Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he can give the 
House any information as to the condi- 
tion of Swaziland, and especially as to 
the reports that the country has been 
practically annexed to the Transvaal; 
and what steps are being taken by Her 
Majesty's Government to preserve the 
rights of the Swazi people? 


Tusa SECRETARY or STATE ror tas 
COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuamperuam, Bir- 
mingham, West): I have no special in- 
formation to communicate to the House 
respecting Swaziland—there has been no 
change in the political condition of the 
country since the Convention of 1894. I 
have received from the hon. Member cer- 
tain complaints on behalf of the Swazis, 
and have forwarded them to the High 
Commissioner, with a request that they 
should be inquired into, but I have not 
yet received the High Commissioner's 
report. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : Has 
the right hon. Gentleman no reports 
from Her Majesty’s representative in 
Swaziland that he can lay before the 
House? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
COLONIES: No, Sir; I have nothing 
of general interest, though I have con- 
tinual reports from him. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury whe- 
ther, in connection with the changes 
made in the reporting of the “ Parliamen- 
tary Debates,” instructions have been 
given not to send proofs of Questions 
asked in the House and Answers given 
by Ministers to Members; and, if so, 
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whether, seeing the difficulty in many 
instances of obtaining the answers, he 
will give instructions for the former prac- 
tice to be renewed, so that two proofs 
of each Question may be sent to each 
Member? 


Tus FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
que TREASURY: Questions printed on 
the Notice Paper naturally need not be 
sent for correction. Supplementary 
questions are speeches, and proofs of 
them should be sent in the same way 
as those of ordinary speeches. Proofs 
of answers are, of course, only sent to 
those who make the answers—just as 
other speeches are only sent to those who 
make them. No contract has ever pro- 
vided for the answers being sent to 
those who put the Questions, as it is 
not for the questioner to correct the 
answer. No instructions one way or the 
other have been given, as the contract 
in no way differs in this respect from 
those previously made. 


Mr. LOUGH: I would like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, arising out of that 
answer, whether a change has not been 
made in the custom of the House; and 
whether it does not arise from the fact 
that a much smaller amount is being 
paid for the contract! 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! There 
is nothing about the custom of the House 
in the Question. 


Mr. LOUGH: In the last line of the 
Question, with great respect to you, Sir, 
there is a distinct allusion to the prac- 
tice of the House, and, as I have suffered 
great inconvenience, I should be very 
glad if the right hon. Gentleman can give 
me fuller information. 


Mr. HANBURY: Two proofs of all 
supplementary Questions will, of course, 
be sent. 


Mr. LOUGH: I disapprove of supple- 
mental Questions. It is the answer to 
the Question itself I like to get proofs 
of. 


Mr. HANBURY: The Question itself 
is actually printed on the Notice Paper, 
and I do not see how it is possible to 
correct it. 

Mr. LOUGH: It is the answer I want 
to get hold of. 
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Mr. HANBURY: These proofs are 
only sent to the persons making the 
speeches or giving the answers. 


Mr. LOUGH: Why do we not get 
them? 


Mr. HANBURY: Because you do not 
give the answers. 


Mr. LOUGH: I would ask whether it 
is not of vital importance to the person 
who asks the Question to get the answer. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
now discussing the matter. The Ques- 
tion has been fully answered. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
With regard to the remark as to a supple 
mental Question, would you, Sir, not stop 
it if you considered it a speech? 


Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think that 
question arises out of the answer. 


Mr. LOUGH: I beg to give notice to 
call attention to the matters in the 
Estimates. 


Mr. MacNEILL (Donegal, S.): As the 
answers are not given so fully as for- 
merly, will the right hon. Gentleman im- 
press upon his colleagues the necessity of 
speaking out? 


[No Reply.] 


THOMASON CIVIL ENGINEERING 
COLLEGES. 

Mr. J. G. SWIFT MacNEILL (Done- 
gal, S.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether his attention has 
been directed to a change in the rules 
for the admission of Natives of 
India to the engineer class of the Thoma- 
son Civil Engineering College at Rurki, 
which up till 1896 mark statutory 
Natives of India competent for ad- 
mission, whereas by the rules of 1897 
the privilege of admission is confined to 
statutory Natives of India, other than 
Natives of pure Asiatic descent, whose 
parents and guardians are domiciled in 
Bengal, Madras, or Bombay; and on 
what grounds are young men of pure 
Asiatic descent excluded from education 
as engineers in India, notwithstanding the 
provisions of many proclamations which 
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declare that the Queen’s subjects in India, 
of whatever race or creed, shall be im- 
partially admitted to all the advantages 
and privileges of their country ! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I am not aware of the change 
in the rules to which the hon. Member 
refers. According to the 1897 Calendar 
of the Thomason Civil Engineering Col- 
lege at Rurki, candidates for admission 
to the Engineer and Telegraph class 
“must be statutory Natives of India.” 
No limitations such as are described in 
the Question have been inserted in the 
rules. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: May I ask 
the noble Lord if the rule has not been 
changed by adding after “statutory 
Natives of India” the words “ other than 
Natives of pure Asiatic descent, etc”? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA: I have no information to that 
effect. Perhaps the hon. Gentleman will 
furnish me with information, so that I 
may inquire. 


ELECTION PETITION COSTS. 

Mr. H. V. DUNCOMBE (Cumberland, 
Egremont): I beg to ask Mr. Attorney 
General whether full consideration has 
yet been given to the question of ade- 
quate security for costs being given by 
the petitioner in all election petitions, as 
promised by him in this House on 19th 
March, 1896; and what action it is pro- 
posed to take to prevent any repetition 
in future of the waste of time and money 
incurred during the: hearing of the St. 
George’s-in-the-East petition? 


Tua ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir i. 
E. Wesster, Isle of Wight): The Com- 
mittee appointed last Session took a 
considerable amount of evidence, but was 
not able to present its Report. The 
Committee is to be reappointed, and it 
is hoped that its Report will assist in 
determining what course should be taken. 


ROYAL VISITS TO IRELAND. 
Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(York): I beg to ask the first Lord of the 
Treasury whether, in view of the success- 


Mr. Swift MacNeill. 
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ful visit of their Royal Highnesses the 
Duke and Duchess of York to Ireland last 
year, Her Majesty’s Government can see 
their way to advising another Royal visit 
in 1898? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tus TREASURY 
(Mr. A. G. Batrovr, Manchester, E.): In 
answer to my hon. Friend, I have to say 
that, as I think he will himself see, this 
is a matter which concerns the domestic 
arrangements of the Queen and the Royal 
Family, and can hardly be said to come 
within the sphere of the Government. 


Mr. D. H. COGHILL (Stoke-upon- 
Trent): May I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man, can the Government see their way 
to establishing a permanent Royal resi- 
dence in Ireland? 


Mr. DAVITT: No, no! 
Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: We do not 


want it. 


THE ROYAL ARMS. 


Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury if 
Her Majesty’s Government will take into 
favourable consideration the desire of the 
Welsh nation that the arms of Wales 
should be represented upon the Royal 
Shield and Standard of the United King- 
dom, and also upon the Union Jack! 


Mr. J. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, Par- 
tick): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether he will advise the in- 
clusion in the Royal Arms, according to 
the practice of all Sovereigns from 
Edward the Third to William the Fourth, 
of quarterings representing the principal 
countries in the Empire? 


Mr. F. FAITHFULL BEGG (Glasgow, 
St. Rollox): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether Her Majesty’s 
Government can see their way to advise 
the propriety of a change in the Royal 
arms of Dominion, embodying a recog- 
nition and commemoration of the exten- 
sion of Her Majesty’s territories in the 
Colonies and the Empire of India during 
Her Majesty’s reign? 


THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I may answer all these questions 
at the same time. 
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I have the utmost sympathy with the 
sentiments of Welshmen for their Princi- 
pality. In my belief there is no antago- 
nism whatever, quite on the contrary, 
between such sentiments of local patriot- 
ism and the wider national and Imperial 
loyalty. But I think my hon. Friends 
will feel with me that if we alter the Royal 
Arms many other parts of Her Majesty’s 
dominions besides Wales will have to be 
considered. As regards the Union Jack, 
it will be no light matter to alter a flag 
under which we have fought since the 
days preceding Trafalgar. 


FOREIGN TRAWLERS IN THE MORAY 
FIRTH. 

Captarn J. SINCLAIR (Forfar): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in view of the special interest 
due to the presence recently of foreign 
trawlers in the Moray Firth, and of the 
general interest and importance of the 
subject, he will put down the Vote for the 
Scottish Fishery Board first for discussion 
on an early day voted to Supply! 


FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
I will consider that. 


THE 
SURY: 


An Hon. MEMBER: Did not the right 
hon. Gentleman on Friday night promise 
to put down the Supplementary Esti- 
mates as the second Order for to-day 
and make report of Supply practically 
the third Order? 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Yes, but since that promise was 
made some new Supplementary Esti- 
mates have been issued, and I should not 
propose to take them to-night. The 
spirit of the management I made on 
Friday will be adhered to strictly. 

Mr. LOUGH: Is the Grant for the 
West Indies provided for in the Supple- 
mentary Estimates? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
does not arise out of this Question. The 
hon. Member must ask it later on. 


Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): When will the Supplementary 
Estimates be taken? 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: If, as I imagine, and as indeed 
I have no doubt we are able te take the 
Navy Estimate on Friday, the Supple- 
mentary Estimates will come on next 
week. 

Mr. ALLAN: As to the Navy Esti- 
mates, can the right hon. Gentleman 
say 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Question before the House is one as to 
trawling. 





INTERNATIONAL MARITIME SANITARY 
BOARD. 

Mr. J. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
is aware that the International Maritime 
Sanitary Board in Egypt only employ 
three Englishmen out of 50 Europeans 
in carrying out their work, and that 29 
out of the 50 Europeans are Italians ; 
and, whether he will point out to the 
Board that as almost 90 per cent. of the 
shipping passing through the Suez Canal 
is English, it is only fair that a large 
proportion of Englishmen should be em- 
ployed? 


Mr. CURZON: We have received the 
following information from Lord Cromer : 
The total number of employés is 75, of 
whom 18 are Italians; 17 British sub- 
jects, of whom 9 are English ; 7 French, 
4 Greek, 4 Austrians, 1 Swiss, 1 Bel- 
gian, and 23 Natives. An English 
veterinary surgeon has recently been ap- 
pointed. The same number of English 
candidates do not apply as foreigners. 


TRANSIT OF SCOTCH CATTLE TO 
IRELAND. 

Mr. J. E. GORDON (Elgin and Nairn) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland why expen- 
sive formalities are necessary when ship- 
ping sheep and cattle from Scotland to 
Ireland, whereas no similar difficucties 
are met with when transporting live 
stock from Ireland to Scotland? 

2L 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In order 
to guard against the introduction 
of disease into Ireland, the importa- 
tion of cattle and sheep from Great 
Britain has, for many years past, been 
prohibited, except with the consent of 
the Lord Lieutenant. Such consent is 
given for the importation of cattle for 
breeding purposes on satisfactory evi- 
dence that the cattle are free from 
disease, and that they have not been in 
any district infected with pleuro-pneu- 
monia, or in contact with diseased cattle. 
Pleuro-pneumonia has, at great expense, 
been eradicated from Ireland, no out- 
break having occurred there since Sep- 
tember, 1892. On the other hand, the 
disease has continued to exist in Great 
Britain. Several outbreaks occurred in 
England during last year, and a further 
outbreak occurred in January of the 
present year. Although Scotland appears 
to be free from pleuro-pneumonia, there 
is entirely free movement of cattle 
between England and Scotland, and in 
these circumstances it is not considered 
desirable to make any change in the 
existing conditions regarding the impor- 
tation of cattle into Ireland. Sheep are 
allowed to be imported if accompanied 
by a veterinary certificate of health and 
a declaration that they have not been 
in contact with diseased or suspected 
animals. Sheep-scab is very prevalent 
in Great Britain. No cattle or sheep are 
allowed to be exported from Ireland to 
Great Britain until they have been 
examined by a Veterinary Inspector at 
the port of embarkation, and certified to 
be free from disease. 


AGRICULTURAL GRANT (IRELAND). 

Mr. LAMBERT: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he will state approxi- 
mately the proportions of the proposed 
new grant of £730,000 a year to Ireland 
that will be used to relieve the rates 
of non-occupying owners, occupying 
owners, and tenants respectively ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: To give the 
information desired in this Question 
would necessitate the examination of the 
whole of the Valuation Lists, which com- 
prise between one and two million 
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entries, and would occupy a period of 
several months. The results would not 
be commensurate with the expendi- 
ture of labour and money, and I see no 
sufficient reason for incurring the 
expenditure. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I only ask for the 
proportion approximately. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am afraid 
that to get at the proportion, even ap- 
proximately, would involve the expendi- 
ture of too large an amount of time. 


YORKSHIRE REGIMENT (lst 
BATALLION). 

Mr. DUNCOMBE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War, 
whether he is aware ofthe fact that the 
lst Battalion of the Yorkshire Regiment 
(Princess of Wales’s Own) has only been 
stationed in its own county for nine 
months in 116 years, and the 2nd Bat- 
talion for eight months in 40 years; 
and whether the arrangements can be 
made for stationing the two battalions 
of the Yorkshire Regiment in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire on their return from 
foreign service? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The number of sta- 
tions for infantry in the North of Eng- 
land is very small compared with the 
number of regiments having their terri- 
torial districts there. It is, therefore, 
not easy to locate a Northern battalion 
in its own county ; but every effort will 
be made to station battalions in or near 
‘their own district. 


PAY OF ROYAL MARINES. 

Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, whether similar concessions with 
regard to pay and deductions will be 
accorded to the Royal Marines as to the 
Army? 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue ADMI- 
RALTY: The pay of the Marines will 
be considered, but the hon. Gentleman is 
aware that, in many respects, the emolu- 
ments of the Marine differ from those of 
the soldier. 
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BRITISH SHIPS AND THE RUSSIAN 
COASTING TRADE. 

Mr. G. DRAGE (Derby): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether, under the exist- 
ing Russian law, British ships are ex- 
cluded from the coasting trade between 
Russian ports in Europe on the same 
sea—e.g. the Baltic or the Black Sea; 
whether under a law recently enacted, 
which comes into force in 1900, British 
ships will be excluded from the ocean 
trade between Russian ports—e.g. be- 
tween Russian ports on the Black Sea 
and in the Far East; and whether he 
will obtain from the British Embassy at 
St. Petersburg a report on the steps 
taken by the Russian Government in re- 
cent years for the benefit of the Russian 
mercantile marine? 


Mr. CURZON: Her Majesty’s Consul 
General at St. Petersburg reports as 
follows— 


“The privilege of the coasting trade, hitherto 
confined to Russian subjects and vessels ply- 
ing between ports situated in the same sea, 
will, from 1—13 January, 1900, be extended 
to all Russian ports situated in different seas. 
In this manner foreign vessels, which had been 
allowed to carry goods, say, from a Russian 
port in the Baltic to one in the Black Sea, Sea 
of Azov, or White Sea, and vice versd, or from 
any Russian port in the Far East, will from 
the above period be precluded from doing so. 
Exception, however, will be made in favour of 
salt shipped from Russian, Black, and Azov 
seaports to those of the Baltic, which may 
be carried in foreign bottoms until notice to 
the contrary shall be given.” 


The report in question, which contains 
further particulars respecting steps taken 
by the Russian Government for the bene- 
fit of Russian shipping, will shortly be 
laid with a collection of similar reports 
from other countries. 


ENTRIES OF ENGINEER OFFICERS. 

Mr. J. PENN (Lewisham): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty how 
many engineer officers have entered dur- 
ing the current year ; how many of these 
officers entered from Keyham and how 
many from outside; and. how many 
engine-room artificers have entered in 
the same period? 
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Tue FIRST. LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY: Forty-eight engineer officers 
have been entered during the current 
year, 1897-8, of whom 26 were entered 
from the Training School at Keyham, 
and the remainder from outside; 321 
engine-room artificers have been entered 
during the same period up to the 26th 
February. 


CASTLEBAR POST OFFICE. 

Dr. R. AMBROSE (Mayo, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, if 
he would cause inquiry to be made as re- 
gards the present post office at Castle 
bar; whether he is aware that the pre- 
sent office is only 12 feet by 14 feet in 
size, in which 14 officials are employed, 
without any sanitary arrangements what- 
soever ; and if he will have this state of 
things remedied? 


Mr. HANBURY: The hon. Member 
has himself given two different mea- 
surements of this office—both of which 
very much understate the actual area. 
The post office at Castlebar is stated to 
measure about 20 feet by 14 feet, and 
the whole staff numbers 16 persons, in- 
cluding two town postmen, six rural post- 
men, and one telegraph messenger, who 
are only in the office at intervals. There 
is sanitary accommodation on the pre- 
mises of the kind usual in houses of the 
same class. A proposal for providing a 
new Crown post office at Castlebar is 
now under consideration. 


NAVY ESTIMATES. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEW ORTH (Lancs., 
N.E., Clitheroe): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty with reference to 
the announcement that the Navy Esti- 
mates will be taken on Thursday and 
Friday, when the Navy Estimates will be 
in the hands of Members ; when, also, we 
shall have the First Lord’s printed state- 
ment ; and whether it is intended to take 
the discussion on the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman and the Estimates 
this week ? 
2L 2 
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Toe FIRST LORD or tae AD- 
MIRALTY: I hope that the Navy Esti- 
mates will be in the hands of Members 
on Wednesday, but I am not in a posi- 
tion to actually guarantee it; and I say 
certainly that my own statement will be 
ready on the same day. What I shoutd 
propose to do is to move the Speaker 
out of the Chair on Thursday and to pro- 
ceed with the discussion of the Estimates 
on Friday. I do not know whether that 
will be convenient to the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman make his state 
ment to the Speaker in the Chair, or 
after the Motion that the Speaker leave 
the Chair has been agreed to? I would 
venture to suggest that if the Estimates 
are not in the hands of hon. Members on 
Wednesday, it would be scarcely possible 
to discuss them either on Thursday or 
Friday. 

[No Reply.] 


PILLAGE IN CRETE. 

Sm WILLIAM H. HOULDSWORTH : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, what is the 
position of a British subject or a Native 
who has lost property by pillage or de- 
struction during the recent disturbances 
in Crete, and to whom should he appty 
for redress ! 


Mr. CURZON: In the case of dis- 
orders and loss of property by pillage, 
where no complicity or negligence can 
be ascribed to the local authorities, 
foreigners domiciled in a country are not 
entitled to compensation other than such 
as is accorded to Natives. In the pre- 
sent provisional state of things in Crete 
it is difficult to state to whom a claim 
for redress should be addressed, except in 
the districts occupied by the international 
troops, in which case the matter should 
be brought before the admirals for such 
steps as they may deem proper. 


SWAZILAND. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I wish 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, arising out of his answer to 
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a former Question, are we to understand 
that he denies the accuracy of the re 
port that Swaziland has been practically 
annexed to the Transvaal? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE for 
THE COLONIES: I have already answered 
that Question by saying that no change 
has taken place in the condition of the 
country since the Convention of 1894, 


RELIEF FOR THE WEST INDIAN 
ISLANDS. 

Mr. LOUGH: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury a Question of which 
I have given him private notice—namely, 
whether the grant to the West Indian 
Islands provided for in the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates issued to-day covers the 
promise of assistance made to those 
Colonies in the Queen’s Speech, and, if 
so, when he intends to take the discussion 
on the Vote; if not, when will we have 
the full proposals of the Government? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: The Vote will be duly proposed; 


but the Supplementary Estimates do not 
in any sense cover the whole ground of the 
statement made in the Queen’s Speech. 
It is, relatively speaking, but a smali 
matter which is dealt with in the Supple- 
mentary Estimates. Of course, if the 
Navy Estimates are taken this week, as I 
still hope they will be, the Supplementary 
Estimates cannot come on until next 
week. But if the arrangement in regard 
to the Navy Estimates should break 
down, which, however, I am loath to be 
lieve, we may have to take the remainder 
of the Supplementary Estimates this 
week, 


Mr. LOUGH: When shall we have the 
full proposal? 


Tre FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: It is quite impossible that the 
full proposal can be taken before Easter. 
There are conclusive reasons against 
giving at present the date when my right 
hon. friend the Colonial Secretary will 
make his statement. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Will the ree 


sons be given on the discussion on the 
Supplementary Estimate? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror rue 
COLONIES: The reasons are that we 
are engaged in negotiations with ihe 
United States and Canada in regard to a 
possible reciprocity arrangement. Until 
these negotiations are concluded, 
and until any results at which we 
may arrive have been submitted 
to the Legislatures of the United 
States and Canada and accepted by 
them, it is quite impossible to give 
any idea as to what the condition of the 
West Indian islands will be, and under 
the circumstances it will be impossible 
to make a proposal. 


Mr. LOUGH: Cannot the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates be deferred until the time 
of which the right hon. Gentleman speaks 
has arrived? 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror tre 
COLONIES: No, Sir. The hon. Member 
will see that the Supplementary Esti- 
mates merely carry out two among many 
of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, one being to clear off cer- 
tain floating debts which are found to be 
a great impediment in the case of the 
smaller Colonies, and which they cannot 
possibly clear off themselves, and the 
other is a small grant for roads in two 
of the Colonies which are at the present 
moment practically without these means 
of communication. 


SWINE FEVER IN THE NORTH RIDING 
OF YORKSHIRE, 

Mr. JOHN HUTTON (Yorkshire, 
N.R., Richmond): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture whether, in view of the great 
decrease of swine fever in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, he can relax the 
restrictions with regard to the sale 
of pigs within some districts of the Rid- 
ing; whether he can remove the Rabies 
Muwzzling Order from the Western parts of 
the North Riding, which consists chiefly 
of moorlands and sheep farms; and will 
he undertake to publish diagrams show- 
ing the extent of rabies in Envland on 
Ist March, 1897, and 1st March, 1898? 


Tut PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: Although there has 
been some decrease in swine fever in the 
North Riding, the re-appearance of the 
disease from time to time indicates that 
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it still lingers, and that there remain un- 
discovered centres of infection from which 
it may spread. I regret, therefore, that 
it is not possible for me to give effect 
to the wish expressed by my hon. Friend. 
With regard to rabies, the position of the 
western part of the North Riding has 
greatly improved, and if the improve- 
ment be maintained I trust that I may 
be able at no distant date to give relief 
in the direction suggested. We propose 
in connection with the Annual Report 
of proceedings under the Diseases of 
Animals Acts for the year 1897, which 
will shortly be issued, to publish a series 
of maps illustrating the progress made in 
the suppression of rabies. 





GREENWICH HOSPITAL BILL. 

To amend the Greenwich Hospital 
Acts, 1865 to 1892; Ordered to be 
-rought in by Mr. Attorney General, 
Mr. Solicitor General, and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain; Presented, and read the 
first time; to be read a second time 
upon Thursday, and to be printed. [Bill 
114.] 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
Granam Mcurray, Buteshire), in introduc- 
ing the Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) 
Bill, to provide for improving and_ex- 
tending the procedure for obtaining Par- 
liamentary powers by way of Provisional 
Orders in matters relating to Scotland, 
said: I will not detain the House with 
many observations, except by stating its 
essential and general policy. As hon. 
Jentlemen are aware, the necessity for 
some alteration in the procedure. by 
which Parliamentary powers are obtained 
for Scotland, has long been recognised 
and most urgently called for in many 
quarters. The outcome of that was, as 
hon. Members are aware, that a Bill was 
introduced last year. As they will re 
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member that Bill contained many pro- 
visions which attempted a solution of 
the question. But it differed in this 
respect—it differed in regard to the Pro- 
visional Order system as against the 
Private Bill System. There are, I be- 
lieve, three points that are best kept 
in view in any legislation in this direc- 
tion. The first refers to the means of 
obtaining unopposed Orders; secondly, 
there is the provision of a local inquiry, 
instead of forcing people to come to 
Westminster; and, thirdly, there is the 


proper safeguarding of Parliamentary 
control. I believe that, in the Measure 


which I am asking leave to introduce, it 
will be found that adequate provision has 
been made for all these three points. I 
will take, first of all, the last point. 
Hon. Members will remember that Par- 
liamentary control is of two characters. 
In the first place, there are certain sub- 
jects which are subject-matter, obviously 
of such a character that they are not 
capable of being disposed of by Pro- 
visional Order, and only fit for procedure 
by Private Bill. Accordingly, in this 
Measure there is provision for the matter 
being determined by the Chairmen of 
the Committees of both Houses. Then 
there is another sort of Parliamentary 
control. There might be the possibility, 
under the Provisional Orders, of getting 
things, so to speak, smuggled in. which 
would not be allowed to pass if they 
proceeded by way of Private Bill. Ac- 
cordingly, there are provisions for sub- 
mitting these Provisional Orders to 
Private Bill Committees. As to the local 
inquiry, the difficulty has always been 
the selection of the panel. The scheme 
of the Bill is that there should be a 
panel of 20, with a reserve of 20, to fill 
up vacancies which may occur during the 
period of five years in which the panel 
survives. They have to be elected by a 
body of five members—namely, the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, two members repre- 
senting the burghs, and two mem- 
bers representing the counties. Fifteen 
thousand has been taken in burghs 
as representing more or less a unit 
of population which corresponds with 
counties, and accordingly the county 
Mr. Graham Murray. 
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councils are to elect two representative 
members. The burghs of Scotland with 
a population of about 15,000 have two 
representative members, and those, along 
with the Secretary of Scotland, are to 
make that body and who are to form 
this panel of 20 and 10. To the persons 
selected from that panel, for each parti- 
cular inquiry, is to be added a sheriff 
selected by the Lord President of the 
Court of Session. After the local in- 
quiry an Order will be framed, and, 
if no representation is made against it, 
it will have the effect of Act of 
Parliament. 


an 


Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 115.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


BENEFICES (No. 2) BILL. 


Tne FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Manchester, 
E.), formally moved the Second Reading 
of the Benefices Bill. 


*Mr. D. BRYNMOR JONES (Swansea) 
moved as an Amendment, That the Bill 
be read a second time that day six 
months. He said: I desire to repeat 
the complaint made by an hon. Member 


on Thursday that the Government 
has not allowed us enough time 
to consider the provisions of the 


Bill. which the First Lord has laid on 
the Table of the House; but I think lL 
may go further than my hon. Friend, be 
cause I think we have grounds for com- 
plaining of the prominence which the 
Government is giving to this question. 
I have looked at the Queen’s Speech, ané 
I find that there are some very weighty 
matters referred to, and some important 
Bills promised. I can hardly understand 
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why it is that the right hon. Gentleman 
should give one of the most useful 
Mondays of the whole Session to a Mea- 
sure of such a subordinate character. 1 
look at the Queen’s Speech, and I find 
mentioned a Bill for the creation of muni- 
cipalities in the administrative county of 
London. What has become of that Bill? 
What about Camberwell? Camberwell, I 
say on unimpeachable authority, has a 
very interesting history ; Camberwell has 
its own local pride ; and Camberwell has 
its own celebrities. How long is the 
Government going to ignore the history 
of Camberwell, insult its local pride and 
disappoint the legitimate ambition of its 
telebrities’ I justify my objection to the 
Bill on three grounds: first, that it 
abridges the power of patrons of livings 
without giving compensation or confer- 
ring any increased powers on parishioners 
or congregations; secondly, that it in- 
creases the power and jurisdiction of the 
bishops of the Church of England, «a 
course which, in my opinion, is inex- 
pedient ; and, thirdly, that it creates a 
new appellate court, in which, with the 
obvious intention of aggrandising the 
power of the archbishops, the temporal 
judge is to be subordinate to the spiritual 
judge. The bishop’s powers to refuse a 
presentee are increased by this Bill, and, 
therefore, the patron’s rights abridged. 
The grounds on which a bishop may re- 
fuse to institute are set forth in Clause 
two, but the language used is not plain. 
What is the meaning of the words “unfit 
for the discharge of the duties of the 
benefice by reason of physical or mental 
infirmity or incapacity?” They are 7 
vague as to give a complete discretion 
to the bishop. Again, take the words 
“evil life.” In regard to many things 
the question whether a life is or is not 
evil is matter of opinion. Some of 
the bishops are total abstainers, and I 
wish to know whether a bishop is to 
have the right of refusing to institute a 
donee to a living who is in the habit of 
taking a glass of port wine and playing 
a game of whist? The ambiguous lan- 
guage of the Bill will permit that. By 
the third clause the right which a patron 
of a living has to appeal from the bishop 
to the High Court of Justice in order 
to force the bishop to make a clear 
declaration of his objection is done away 
with. I think that any change of the 
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law ought to have been in the 
-direction of giving greater power, not tv 
the bishop, but to the parishioners or 
congregations. The Bill is in fact de- 
signed to assimilate to a larger degree 
the organisation of the Church of Eng- 
land to that of the Church of Rome. 
The Bill manifestly increases the epis- 
copal authority. Our experience in 
Wales shows that this course is inex- 
pedient, and I am not relying on 
merely theoretic arguments. I should 
like to bring before the House the case 
of the Rev. Mr. Jenkins, Rector of Man- 
avon, who in 1891, when he was about 
61 years of age, was, under cir- 
cumstances of which he complains 
—and most justly complains—incar- 
cerated in a lunatic asylum. After 
being two years there his case was heard 
before a Master in Lunacy, who declared 
he was a man of sound mind. He went 
back to his parish, but was afterwards 
accused of being drunk and assaulting 
the police. His case came on before a 
Court constituted in accordance with the 
provisions of the Clergy Discipline Act. 
He objected to the constitution of the 
Court, because he said that one of the 
assessors on the Court was appointed 
by the Bishop of St. Asaph, and two 
others owed their promotion to the 
bishop, who was patron of the living, 
and therefore an interested party. The 
objections taken by Mr. Jenkins to 
the constitution of the Court were over- 
ruled, and he asked for an adjournment 
to obtain the services of counsel, or of a 
solicitor. The adjournment was refused, 
and Mr. Jenkins left the Court. Upon 
the evidence of a constable and some one 
else he was deprived of his freehold at 
the age of 61 years. I do not say whether 
that decision was right or wrong, but 
speaking on behalf of the laity of the 
Church of England, and on behalf of the 
rights of property, I say it is not right 
or fair that a Court constituted in that 
way should dispose of a man’s freehold, 
and deprive him of the means of liveli- 
hood at 61 years of age. Sir, let me now 
call attention to the exercise of his 
power by the Bishop of St. Asaph. I 
will not say what I think of it in my 
own words, because I find—and upon 


the other side of the House than my 
own—a very pronounced opinion. The 








authority more worthy of attention on 
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Record newspaper has the following 
observation— 


“The condition of affairs in the diocese cf 
St. Asaph is probably without a parallel. A 
revolt of the clergy against the use of his 
patronage by the bishop is a spectacle which 
compels attention, and cannot be dismissed 
as a matter of merely local or party concern.” 


A memorial was presented against the 
conduct of the bishop, signed by 76 out 
of the 200 beneficed clergymen in the 
diocese. They said :— 


“We observe with pain that there has been 
for some time wide and deep dissatisfaction 
among the clergy of the diocese, mainly on two 
grounds—namely, in the first place, that a 
large number of senior and capable men have 
been overlooked in the exercise of patronage 
since your Lordship has come to the diocese, 
while important and valuable preferments 
have been repeatedly conferred on a few 
young men of comparatively little experience 
in this work ; in the second place, that clergy- 
men have been promoted to high and im- 
portant positions in the diocese who are 
incapable of discharging the duties of their 
office owing to total ignorance or insufficient 
knowledge of the Welsh language. ’ 


This memorial was, as I have already 
stated. siened by 75 beneficed clergymen, 
including one archdeacon, the chancellor 
of the cathedral, four rural deans and 
one proctor, and the signatories belong 
to the most important parishes in the 
diocese. I refer to these matters in order 
to show why Welshmen distrust iany in- 
crease of the powers of the bishops. But 


I will not labour that part of the ease | 
I come now to my third ground 


further. 
of objection, which is to the creation 
of this new Court. There can be no 
doubt that the right of the patron is 
further abridged by the proposed consti- 
tution of a spiritual Court, with a lay 
element which is to oust the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature. 
Clause 5 of the sub-section 3 provides 
that— 


“Tf in any case to which this section ap- 
plies, the bishop sicnifies his refusal in manner 
provided by this section, no proceeding sha:] 
be taken in any other Court in respect of the 
refusal.” 


I could understand the framers of this 
Bill taking up the position they had done 
if the judges were of equal authority. 
But that is not the case. The judge of 
the High Court is placed in a subordi- 


Mr. Brynmor Jones. 
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nate position. The intention of the 
framers of the Bill is to put the civil 
judge in the position of a jury, and to 
give the supreme direction to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and _ the 
Archbishop of York. That meant the 
subordination of a temporal Court to a 
| spiritual Court. It was evidently the 
‘idea of the promoters of this Bill to ag- 
grandise the power of the Church at the 
| expense of the State. I do not know that 
‘I need delay the House longer, except to 
|/make one observation in respect to a 
remark mado by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House last 
Wednesday, which I thought was inac- 
curate. He said, in speaking of Bene- 
fices Bill No. 1, that, so far as he 
could gather, the only solid foundation 
for our hostility 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
| hon. Member is not in order in referring 
|to what was said on another Bill in the 
| present Session. 


Me. C. W. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
'ford): I rise to a point of order. Is it 
/not the case that there is a ruling to the 
| effect that a subject which has been pre: 
viously discussed may be referred to in 
the same Session of Parliament in the 
‘discussion of a subject which is exactly 
identical? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: There is nothing in 
the circumstances of this case to prevent 
the application of the general rule. 

*Mr. BRYNMOR JONES: I will not 
|ask you to rule further, Sir, but say 

that if any one alleges that our objection 

to this Bill is founded on hostility to 
the Church he is inaccurate. It is right 
we should take this opportunity of stating 
‘our attitude on this subject. We be- 
lieve in the principle of religious equal- 
‘ity, and we say that it is an obvious in- 
‘ference from that principle that it is un- 
|fair to confer upon the clergy of any par- 
ticular denomination of the Christian reli- 
‘gion great privileges, and the control of 
public funds. which have been dealt with 
over and over again by Parliament. We 
say that if you consent to Disestablish- 
jment and Disendowment you may re- 
‘form and improve the Church in any 
|way you like. If you do not accept this 
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boon of freedom, we pin you down to the 
position you have voluntarily taken. We 
regard the Church as a Church controlled 
by Acts of Parliament, and by the law 
of the land, whose highly-paid clergy are 
paid, for the most part, out of a fund 
created by Act of Parliament, and who 
are, except in name, civil servants of the 
Crown. It is in these circumstances, and 
not because we are actuated by hostility 
to the Church of England, that we oppose 
and criticise Measures like this. We 
will not play into the hands of a power- 
ful section of the Church, which 
seeks persistently to set aside, some- 
times the letter, and nearly always the 
spirit, of the Reformation settlement. It 
is in these circumstances, and for these 
reasons, that I now beg leave to move 
“That this Bill be read a second time 
this day six months.” 


*Mr. H. S. FOSTER (Suffolk, Lowes- 
toft): In seconding the Motion that the 
Bill be read a second time this day six 
months I do not wish to associate myself 
with all the arguments used by the hon. 
Gentleman who has just spoken. After 
the Debates which have taken place in 
this House, and after the announcement 
that the Government intended to bring 
in a Bill, I had hoped that the effect of 
that Bill would have been to minimise 
the differences which separate some of 
us on this side of the House from the pro- 
moters of the former Bill, and that it 
would have thrown oil on the troubled 
waters. But the Bill falls so far short 
of the Bill that was before the House last 
week that I find myself compelled to 
associate myself with those who desire 
to vote against the Second Reading. I 
wish to point out, however, that Members 
of this House have very little time 
to study this Bill, and yet the fact that 
it is brought in at this time of the Ses- 
sion indicates that it must, in the view 
of the Government, be an important Mea- 
sure. It is unusual that a Measure, about 
which no Minister of the Crown has ad- 
dressed any remarks from a public plat- 
form, and concerning which no explana- 
tion has been given to the House, should 
be, at it were, pitchforked among Mem- 
bers on Friday last, and, by a 
Process of rushing, should be sub- 
mitted to the House for the Second 
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Reading today. This, I submit, 
is a little unusual, and puts those who 
are unfamiliar with the details of the 
Bill at an enormous disadvantage in dis- 
cussing its merits on the Second Read- 
ing. Why am I disappointed with the 
contents of this Bill, as compared with 
the Bill submitted last Wednesday to the 
House? One of the complaints made 
against the Bill of 1896 was that it put 
undue power into the hands of the 
bishops, and made them judges of civil 
facts, with which, by their training and 
circumstances, they were in no way fitted 
to deal. In the Bill of last Wednesday 
there were strong provisions for securing 
a proper hearing by the bishop, in ac- 
cordance with the ordinary rules of evi- 
dence. In this Bill the whole of these 
provisions have entirely disappeared. I 
find that the Bill creates offences, as 
to which one bishop may have one 
standard and another Bishop another, 
and proposes to enlarge the existing 
powers of the bishop to decide upon 
a number of very vague and_ ill- 
defined offences. The Bill also proposes 
to enlarge the existing powers of the 
bishops with regard to rejecting presen- 
tees, and gives the presentee only 
right of appeal upon a matter on 
which he had not hitherto been heard 
at all. But there is no provision that 
there is to be a proper judicial inquiry 
in the first instance. I confess I was 
not a little amazed to hear  obser- 
vations coming from the other side 
of the House about infringements of the 
rights of property. It is true that, in 
the 1896 Bill, the proposed interference 
with the rights of patronage were more 
severe than those in this Bill, but when 
[ raised my voice against what I thought 
was a serious infringement of the rights 
of patronage, I did not, if my recollec- 
tion serves me right, get very much sym- 
pathy or support from the other side of 
the House in the communication of those 
views. The only argument was_ that 
patronage should be abolished without 
compensation. The law of England, 
which has, from the first, treated advow- 
sons as private property, has never re- 
lied upon the character of the patron for 
the character of the presentee. There 
are cases at present, in which owners of 
racecourses hold advowsons; neverthe- 
less, very excellent incumbents are again 
and again instituted. It might be said 
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that the stewards of a racecourse ought 
not to hold advowsons, but, as I ventured 
to point out, the character of the pre- 
sentee is in no way concerned with the 
character of the patron. The bishop 
is the person who has the right 
to institute to a living; the patron 
has only the right of nominating a fit 
and proper person. I make no com- 
plaint at all about some of the restric- 
tions imposed upon patrons under the 
Bill. It appears to me that they will 
not very much, if at all, reduce what 
I would call the marketable value 
of the property with which it 
proposed to deal. I was, and _ still 
am, under the impression that the 
doctrine of lapse will come in, and in the 
event of that doctrine of lapse coming in, 
then the right of patronage will go to 
the bishop under the existing law. One 
of my objections is that it will largely 
increase the episcopal rights of patron- 
age under the doctrine of lapse. I will 
read an extract from an authority well 
qualified to speak on the subject, Earl 
Fortescue, who said— 


is 


“Tt seems unjust to interfere much with 
the rights of private patrons, and unreason- 
able to expect much further benefit from doing 
so, when the responsibility oi refusing to 
institute unfit clergymen to benefices must rest 
with the bishop ; but it ought to be exercised 
by him judicially and on publicly justifiable 
grounds. Episcopal and capitular patronage 
was, till of late years, largely used for the 
benefit of relations and personal friends. And 
if latterly this has been less conspicuously 
the case, still the largest portion of episcopal 
patronage has been naturally bestowed upon 
clergymen who have identified themselves with 
the same general Church party as the bishop 
has. I happen to know that one eminent 
deceased Primate always spoke of private 
patronage as of great advantage to the Church, 
and that opinion has been, and is, unquestion- 
ably held by many eminent, loyal, and zealous 
Churchmen, in holy orders, as well as laymen. 
The variety of authorities in which the 
patronage of livings has been vested is the 
great security for the maintenance of that com- 
prehensiveness of the Established Church which 
has, many of us believe most happily, been one 
of its characteristics, though the exclusiveness 
has been threatened from different quarters at 
different times.” 


I, for one, should greatly regret any Mea- 
sure that had a tendency to increase epis- 
copal patronage at the expense of private 
patronage. Well, then, passing from 
that to the next compartment of the Bill, 
which deals with unfit presentees, it goes 
without saying that there is no person in 


Mr. H. S. Foster. 
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this House who would desire to pass a 
law which would not prevent such a state 
of things; there is the possibility of 
unfit men being put into livings in the 
Church of England. We all agree upon 
that. When we come to consider the 
provisions of the Bill as regards the test- 
ing of the standard of unfitness, I find, 
to my disappointment, that much larger 
powers are being put into the hands of 
the bishops than ought to be ; the bishop 
was to be the sole judge, subject to an 
appeal. He is the judge of the fact that 
the presentee is unfit. The standard of 
unfitness will, of necessity, vary in every 
diocese. In the abstract, no man would 
say that a man who is really unfit by 
reason of mental or physical infirmity, 
ought to be accepted by the parish. I 
should like to know who is to be the 
judge of unfitness under the test of 
“ pecuniary embarrassment ”—that vague 
ill-defined offence which is created under 
the Bill. That is to be a sufficient bar 
if the bishop so pleases. Assume a case 
in which a bishop is out of sympathy 
with a man; the bishop is a Low Church- 
man, and the presentee isa High Church- 
man, and it would not be difficult to 
prove pecuniary embarrassment, parti- 
cularly in cases where men, serving in 
curacies for a number of years with large 
and increasing families, are presented 
with a good living. When they see some 
prospect of getting into easier circum- 
stances, this pecuniary embarrassment 
will be brought up against them. I do 
not know whether they will be expected 
to produce a balance-sheet or a certifi- 
cate that they are solvent, or how on 
earth the bishop is going to be a judge 
of pecuniary embarrassment. Then there 
is “misconduct.” What is the definition 
of that? Who is to be the judge? In one 
diocese a bishop will call a certain thing 
misconduct which another bishop will 
pass over as a very trifling offence. Yet 
the bishop is to be constituted the judge. 
I am told that this may be amended in 
Committee, and, so far as my criticisms 
go, that will answer my purpose. So far 
as the Bill is concerned, there is no 
machinery for the hearing before the 


bishop. He has to come to his own 
conclusions, and, having come to & 
certain conclusion, he has only to 


notify to the presentee that he proposes 
to refuse. I do not think the Bili even 
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contains the grounds of refusal. The 
Bill even does not go so far as the pre- 
vious Bills which were before the House. | 
It does not require the bishop to state| 
the grounds on which he has refused to| 
institute; the presentee is left to con-| 
jecture as to what crime he has been | 
guilty of, and as to what evidence there} 
is to justify the refusal. He may appeal | 
to a tribunal appointed under the Bill, 
and then it may be proved that he is not 
guilty of the offence—for which he has 
not been tried. ‘That seems to me to be 
an unjust proposal—a proposal that is 
novel to English jurisprudence, utterly 
urknown to our ordinary procedure. I 
marvel that the Government should be 
responsible for this Bill. Going from 
that to the third clause of the Bill, 
which deals with incumbents, I am not 
sure whether I understand clearly what 
is intended by the fourth clause, which | 
extends the powers of the bishops under | 
the Pluralities Act Amendment Act. I 
do not know whether it is intended io| 
create a new offence. [The First Lorp | 
of the Treasury: “No.”] Perhaps it| 
does not. As I understand the 
Pluralities Act Amendment Act, in 
the event of a Commission findiig 
certain facts against a person the! 
bishop has certain powers. In that case | 
it is not intended to create a fresh offence. | 
All that is done is, as I understand, to | 
give power of inhibition. Before I sit 
dewn I should like to congratulate my 
noble Friend behind me (Lord Cran- 
borne), on the fact that, after the work 
he has done for so many years in the 
direction of reform of this character, the 
Government has taken up the question, 
snd brought in this Bill. It is much | 
easier to criticise than to construct, and | 
I desire to tender to him my congratul:- 
tions for the immense amount of hard | 
work and enthusiasm he has thrown into | 
the subject. I have no doubt that the 
Bill will reach a Second Reading in this 
House to-night, and if it goes to a Second 
Reading I hope the Government will 
profit by the long discussion we had on 
this subject in 1896. I hope the Govern- 
ment will receive in a friendly spirit the 
Suggestions and amendments from this 
side of the House, for the purpose of im- 
proving the Bill where it is defective, 
and making it a measure of justice to 
ali. 
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*Mr. JOHN E. ELLIS (Nottinghain, 


Rushcliffe) : It has struck me in listening 


| to the preceding speeches that the hon. 


Gentlemen who moved and _ seconded 
this Motion hardly agreed between them- 
selves as to the opposition to this Bill. 
The reasons they gave were singularly 
diverse. We find ourselves discussing a 
Bill which, if I remember rightly, is put 
among the ten in the list promised in 
the Queen’s Speech, in regard to which 
it is intimated to us that we might hardly 
have time to consider them. I hardly 
know whether or not to congratulate the 


| Government on the rapidity with which 


their business has been transacted or the 
lack of business they have for the House, 
but I must express my surprise that we 
have to deal with this small 
Bill on a Monday afternoon so early 
in the Session. It comes with the 
authority of the Government to rectify 
an abuse in one of the religious denomi- 
nations into which the population of these 
islands is divided. That particular de- 
nomination is peculiarly associated with 
the State. I am one of those who, ever 
since I have considered these matters, 
now a good many years ago, have held 
that association with the State is wrong 
and hurtful, and ought to be put an 
Ihave never receded from 
All religious denomina- 
tions should be placed on _ one 
level. But I have always tried to 
consider a number of these Bills, 
which have come from the Church 
of England, on their merits, and 
taken up this attitude—that 
if the promoters of these Bills assure us 
that they are to remove abuses which 
exist in the Church of England, I wouid 
not take upon myself the responsibility 
of opposing them. Therefore, when this 
present Bill comes before me in the way 
it does, I am not prepared to take the 
responsibility of opposing it. The only 
real opposition to the Bill comes from in- 
side the Communion to which it refers. 
I have received a paper from the Church 
Association about a terrible attack 
upon the rights of property. I think 
that we cannot bear too much in mind 
the maxim of Thomas Drummond, that 
“Property has its duties as well as its 


rights.” I do not think that property 
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has any vested rights in the abuses 
which are referred to. I am told that 
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the power of bishops is going to 
be considerably increased. But that 
bugbear does not alarm me. I think 


there never was a time when the laity 
of this country were really less under 
the power of the clergy. Why, even 
when the Bishop of Rochester, a 
man of deservedly great influence, threw 
out last autumn some proposals as to 
what should take place in the schools, 
no sooner were the proposals fully ex- 
plained, and it was seen by the laity 
what was intended, than they were 
opposed by his own people, and fell 
though. I have no fear of the power 
of the bishops. The people to-day are 
religiously minded, but they are not, 
if I may use the expression, denomina- 
tionally minded. The laity of these 
islands are as strong now as ever they 
were against undue influence on the part 
of the clerics, whether they belong to the 
Church ef England or a Free Church. 
I am one of those who stand outside the 
religious communion affected by the 
Bill, but I am not prepared to take the 
responsibility of opposing the Second 
Reading of this Bill. 

*Mr. R. PURVIS (Peterborough): In 
1896, I, as representing a cathedral con- 
stituency, opposed the then Bill, but as T 
am now resolved to vote in favour of 
this Bill, I wish the House to give me 
an opportunity of making some explana- 
tion. I was one of those who opposed 
the then Bill, because it seemed to me 
to want some one qualified by training 
and practice to sift the evidence and find 
the facts, but only upon appeal, becaus> 
the introduction of the lawyer at any 
previous stage would be inconsistent with 
the parental relation between the bishop 


and his diocese. In the present 
Bill I am happy to find that this 
objection is entirely removed. Clause 


three, section one, as we have all heard, 
will enact that where a bishop refuses to 
institute a presentee, either the per- 
son presenting or the presentee may 
require that the matter may be heard 
by a court consisting of the archbishop 
and a judge of the Supreme Court ; and 
section two will enact that the judge shall 
decide all questions of law and fact, and 
that the archbishop shall give judgment 
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accordingly. Though I do not consider 
bishops and archbishops are lawyers, 
yet I am not squeamish like the hon. 
Member for Swansea about giving them 
more power as bishops and archbishops, 
and I am not squeamish as to the effect 
of the second clause, which gives the 
archbishop the last word in the argu- 
ment. Looking at the practical aspect 
of the question I cannot think that either 
the person who presents or the presen 
tee will be the sport of ill-luck to such 
a degree that he first of all falls into 
the hands of a bishop, perversely wrong 
in his facts and the inferences drawr. 
from them, and then, when he goes to 
appeal, seeking to avoid Scylla he falls 
into Charybdis, and finds the archbishop 
ignores the judge, defies the facts, and 
gives a judgment which turns truth 
and reason upside down. I am not for 
Establishment, and therefore I do not 
suppose that those who are, are likely to 
take any advice of mine. But I do 
believe I express the opinion of many 
hon. Members on both sides of the House 
when I say that we must remember 
we are dealing with at least a Christian 
Church, and might do better than to 
adopt methods worthy of Machiavelli 
or Mephistopheles to bring about Dis- 
establishment, by indirectly favouring 
and fostering the scandal of the con- 


duct of those who bear office in its 
service. 
*Mr. ALBERT SPICER (Monmouth 


Boroughs) : In intervening in this Debate 
in favour of the Amendment moved by 
the hon. Member for Swansea, let me say. 
at the outset, I do not represent nor do I 
know those to whom the hon. Member 
has last referred. At the same time I 
can fully realise some saying in connec- 
tion with this Bill, “Why do we Free 
Churchmen not leave this matter entirely 
to the consideration of the Churchmen 
in the House, seeing the Bill befors 
us deals entirely with some of the fea- 
tures of the government of that Church?” 
In reply I would say for myself that I 
should be only too glad to leave the 
Churchmen in the House to deal with 
this matter if the Church were left to 
manage her own affairs and had not to 
come to this House to ask to be allowed 
to make any alterations in its govern- 
ment. That day, however, has not 
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yet come, and, therefore, I feel, with 
other Members of the House, a responsi- 
bility from which I cannot free myself. 
I cannot forget that, after all, we Free 
Churchmen are working alongside the 
Church of England. By recent figures 
it has been clearly shown that we are 
doing a large half of the Christian work 
of the nation. Therefore, if that is the 
case, when you are doing good you are 
influencing us for good; but if you are 
making mistakes you are influencing us 
for ill. The fact is, if in any parish the 
work of the Church of England is reai 
and progressive, it is a stimulus and in- 
centive to us; and the reverse is equally 
true. I speak the feelings of many Free 
Churchmen when I say we are _ not 
jealous of the Church. In seeking 
its disestablishment we are not  seek- 
ing to weaken its spiritual work, but 
we trustfully desire to assist it in doing 
higher and better service. I know that 
if the Church were free from State con- 
trol we should have a great many diffi- 
culties to deal with which we have not 
to-day. Looking at it, therefore, as a 
Free Churchman, and also a Member 
of this House, I ask mvself: What is the 
position I ought to take up with regard 
to this matter of dealing with the govern- 
ment of the Church of England! And 
the attitude to which my judgment has 
brought me is, that I ought to support 
changes which I believe to be in the best 
interests of the Church, and that I oughi 
to oppose that which I believe will not 
be to its interest. In 1896, when there 
was another Benefices Bill before the 
House, I had the honour of serving on 
the Grand Committee for the considera- 
tion of that Bill, and I think my fellow 
committeemen will absolve me from any 
desire to obstruct the Bill in Committee, 
and I did what little I could to help 
the Committee to make the Bill as good 
as possible, but that Bill failed to pass, 
and the whole subject is now in a per- 
fectly new position. The Government of 
the dav have taken upon themselves the 
responsibility of introducing a Measure, 
and it is therefore no longer a Measure 
brought in by one section of the House, 
but has the sanction and authority of 
the Government. To justify this pro- 
cedure there ought to be first a popu- 
lar demand for such a measure, and if 
there are difficulties and evils to be over- 
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come they should be dealt with in such 
a way as is likely to lead to real im- 
provement. Now, of the popular demand 
I have received no evidence whatever. 
I know, on the other hand, from docu- 
ments which have come to me, that the 
Church of England is not united in itself 
as to the remedies it desires to see 
carried out. Now, it does seem to me 
that before the Government of the 
day take up a Measure of this 
kind, there should be some degree of 
unity, and there should be a demand 
made by the rank and file of the people 
adhering to the Church of England 
for such legislation; but I feel still 
more strongly as to my second pro- 
position, that if there are difficulties 
and evils to be overcome they should 
be dealt with in a way that is likely to 
create real improvement. I do not in- 
tend to go into the details of the Bill, 
which seems to divide itself into two 
portions: first, there is the alteration 
of the methods of the sale of advow- 
sons, and there is the giving of 
the bishops more power. I see in 
the second part no reason to object, 
but my opposition is aroused to the first 
part, the sale of advowsons. In the year 
1874, when the present Archbishop of Can- 
terbury was Bishop of Exeter, he gave 
evidence on the question of the sale of 
advowsons before the Church Patronage 
Committee of the House of Lords, and in 
the course of that evidence he put five 
points very clearly. He said in connec- 
tion with— 


“these sales, the worst feature of all was the 
shock given to the religious feelings of a great 
number of people. In the second place, there 
was a very great feeling of demoralisation caused 
by these sales; in the third place, he thought 
there was a great public scandal in such sales ; 
in the fourth place, they, to a very great 
degree, demoralised the patrons; and, lastly, 
there could be no question at all that it gave 
very great facilities for abusing these privi- 
leges, and he had known instances of very 
serious abuse.” 


Now, I take it that I cannot, in a matter 
of this kind, go to higher evidence than 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and if we are confronted with a difficulty 
of the kind I have named, this Bill 
does not meet the difficulty, it is a weak 
and feeble Measure, and does not go to 
the root of the matter. But it may be 
said that we cannot do that without 
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going into the question of compensation. 
If that is the only difficulty, surely, with 
the great income paid to the Church, 
the richest of all corporations in this rich 
country, it ought not to be a difficulty 
that shall trouble the Government of the 
day. My contention is that if the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s evidence is true, 
and you know far more than I do of 
that matter, but I take his evidence, and 
I say if it is true you are not dealing 
with this matter in the way you should. 
You ought to get rid of the sale of advow- 
sons for ever. It is because of my 
difficulty with regard to the sale of 
advowsons that I heartily support the 
Amendment. 


*Mr. S. GEDGE (Walsall): I 
not trouble the House with many re- 
marks, but I wish to explain my position, 
as my name appears upon the other Bill. 
At the time my name was put there 
I had no reason to suppose it had any- 
thing to do with patronage, and, once 
on, 1¢ could not be taken off. Neither 
Bill is exactly what I like, but my 
desire is that this Bill may be read 
a second time in order that both Bills 
may be considered in Committee, and I 
hope we shall then pass the Bill in 
such a state that it may prove to be 
beneficial and sound. It seems to me 
that the hon. Gentlemen who oppose this 
Measure have based their opposition on 
the old maxim that the best is the 
enemy of the good. When anybody 
is going as far as he can to do good by a 
Bill, they say something else is better, 
and, therefore, the Bill is no good. Now, 
I put to myself this question: Would I 
rather this Bill became law, with all its 
imperfections, or is the Bill to be thrown 
out, and are we to have that same agita- 
tion we had so long ago all over again? 
And I say I would rather that this Bill 
passed, because there are very great 
abuses which it is calculated to remove. 
I cannot have any sympathy with those 
hon. Members who say that, because 
they desire that the Church of England 
should be disestablished and disendowed, 
therefore, that so long as she is connected 
with the State they will do nothing to 
remove the disabilities which have been 
imposed on her, not by the Church 
herself, but by the State. [An Hon. 


will 
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Member: Who said so?] That is the posi- 
tion taken up by the hon. and learned 
Member. The union of the Church and 
State was the action of the State. It was 
the only Church at the time, and the 
State has had the control of it ever since. 
But the Church of England is not the 
only body which has come to the State 
for assistance. If I am correctly in- 
formed, the Wesleyan Church are coming 
this very Session to Parliament in order 
to enable them to make certain altera- 
tions in their foundation deed, which 
they cannot make without an Act of 
Parliament ; and I only hope that if 
they show proper cause that Bill will 
be passed. Then we are told that we 
ought not to pass this Bill because it 
deals ineffectually with the sale of ad- 
vowsons. No doubt we all wish that 
the sale of advowsons could be put an 
end to. If we could put an end to the 
sale of advowsons, without at the same 
time putting an end to purchasers, I 
should be very glad. I think it would 
be better for everybody if, when a living 
is in the hands of a spendthrift, or bank- 
rupt, who cares nothing about the trust 
he has, the trust could be passed into 
the hands of good trustees. But, not- 
withstanding the scandals, the purchase 
of advowsons has, on the whole, been of 
immense benefit to the Church; and I 
support the Measure, believing that it 
will do something to remove the scandals, 
as far as possible. The hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down spoke about the 
“rich” Church of England, and declared 
that, owning, as ‘he represented, an 
“enormous” revenue, she might use the 
money to compensate patrons. Is the 
hon. Member aware that at the present 
moment the only funds which belong to 
the Church as a Corporation which could 
be used for such a purpose are in the 
hands of the Ecclesiastical) Commis- 
sioners, and that the resources at their 
disposal are so small that unless a 
parish has 6,000 inhabitants they are 
not able to make any grant whatever 
to supply additional ministration? I 
know parish after parish with popula- 
tions of 4,000 and 5,000 which have at 
present only one clergyman, who is 
worked almost to death, and who cannot 
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get aid from the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners because there are more pressing 
claims. There are two Societies—the 
Church Pastoral Aid Society and the 
Additional Curates Society—which are 
at present rendering aid by providing ad- 
ditional curates in parishes with popula- 
tions of 10,000, 15,000, or 20,000, by 
voluntary subscriptions. These Socie- 
ties are continually refusing pressing 
applications through lack of funds; 
and yet we are told that the Church of 
England is so rich that the hon. Member 
opposite would be prepared to see some 
of its moneys taken away and handed 
over to compensate patrons. I think the 
scandal of doing that would be infinitely 
greater than any scandal which this Bill 
is designed to remove. There is one 
other point which I wish to touch upon 
in the Bill. An objection has been raised 
that the bishop has, in the first instance, 
to hold a court and conduct a legal in- 
quiry, but no rules as to evidence, etc., 
are prescribed. Well, the intention and 
object of this Bill is that he should do 
nothing of the kind. If the bishop is 
informed that the presentee whom he is 
asked to institute is unfit, he will send 
for the man himself, or for the patron, 
and say, “I have heard this or that; 
you know whether it is true.” In 99 
cases out of 100 a guilty man will throw 
up the sponge. In one respect Bill No. 1 
is better than Bill No. 2. According to 
Bill No. 1 the bishop is made a party 
to the appeal, and therefore he renders 
himself liable to costs if he has on in- 
sufficient grounds refused to institute a 
presentee. That seems to me a valu- 
able provision, because a bishop ought 
not to recklessly refuse to institute. By 
this means you give him a sufficient 
stake in the matter to ensure his exer- 
cising the utmost care and consideration, 
and he will not refuse to institute a 
presentee unless he is satisfied, after hear- 
ing all that the man has to say, that 
grounds exist which justify his attitude 
in refusing to institute him. When we 
come to the Court of Appeal the judge is 
to find the facts and determine the law, 
and to say whether the presentee has 
committed an offence under this Act, 
and it is for the archbishop then to say 
whether there are any extenuating cir- 
cumstances on which he can stretch a 
point and give the presentee a chance. 
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Subject to this the archbishop is bound 
to pronounce sentence in accordance with 
the judge’s finding. Therefore, the 
ecclesiastical judge, being put under 
the civil judge, has very little more 
power given to him than to carry out 
the findings of the civil judge. I hope, 
Sir, that the House will, without a 
Division, pass the Second Reading of this 


Bill. 


Mr. R. WALLACE (Perth): The hon. 
Member for Lowestoft has opposed this 
Bill. It gives me very great pleasure, as 
a Free Churchman, to cordially and 
heartily support it. My only regret is 
that the Government has not seen its 
way to go farther in the pathway of re- 
forms than it has done. I, Sir, am per- 
fectly unable to understand the position 
of hostility which so many of my Friends 
around me are taking over this Bill. The 
hon. Member for Swansea has complained 
that too short time had been given by 
the Government to thoroughly under- 
stand the Bill. Sir, I quite agree with 
him, for it was quite manifest, as far as 
he was concerned, that time had been 
largely wasted. I could not recognise 
the Bill in the description which he gave 
of the Bill. He spoke as if it were an 
attack upon Protestantism ; as if it were 
a trampling under foot of the rights of 
the laity, and the erection of some sys- 
tem of sacerdotal supremacy throughout 
the land. But, Sir, where did he find it 
in the Bill? If I believed that Pro- 
testantism was in any way threatened, or 
that my rights as a layman were in- 
vaded, or that priestcraft was going to 
be triumphant throughout the land, be- 
cause of the passing of the measure in- 
troduced by Her Majesty’s Government, 
then, Sir, I should be entirely in opposi- 
tion to the Bill. But what is the Bill? 
The Bill proposes, as I understand it, to 
do two things—to abolish two great evils, 
evils which are admitted by all. It pro- 
poses to do away with the sale of pre- 
sentations, and it proposes to prevent 
improper persons from obtaining bene- 
fices from the Church of England. Is 
there anyone who can defend either one 
of these? Is there any one conscience 
which is not exercised by the present 
system? My hon. Friend says that the 
true remedy is to break the chain which 
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binds Church and State together, and to 
give the Free Church thus erected the 
opportunity of abolishing these methods 
and all the evils incident thereto. Sir, I do 
not conceal, myself, that I am in accord- 
ance with the view of the hon. Member 
for Swansea, but I should prefer to see 
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the Church having full power to 
deal in those matters for herself. But 
we deal with facts as we find them. The 


Church is established. She is connected 
with the State, and under the State con- 
trol. And are we to wait until those of 
us who believe that it would be a good 
thing for the Church to sever that con- 
nection—are we to wait until we have 
converted the majority of the people of 
this country to our view, and in the 
meantime are these evils and these scan- 
dals to continue in the Church of Eng- 
land? That is a question which I have 
asked myself. As a Free Churchman, I 
have asked myself the question whether 
we ought not to give the Church every 
opportunity to prosecute the great reli- 
gious work it has undertaken. Now, Sir, 
I cannot for a moment believe that there 
is anyone either in this House, and I trust 
not out of it, who would desire to keep 
the evils and the scandals which arise 
from their existence continuing in the 
Church of England, in order that the 
anger and the indignation which called 
‘those evils into existence should be used, 





not against the abuses themselves, but’ 


against the Church which they have 
forced themselves into, and continue in. 
I feel that to use weapons like these 
in prosecution of what I believe to be 
a sacred work in itself, in endeavouring 
to bring about the result I have spoken 
of, would be absolutely unworthy of any 
man who desired the true prosperity of 
the religion of the land. Now, Sir, we 
all are agreed, as far as I can gather, that 
the sale of presentations ought to cease. 
No one has defended it either on that 
side of the House or on this side. I 
agree that I wish the Government had 
been able to go farther. I think the 
scandal which arises from allowing the 
right to present any man to a living in 
the Christian Church, by reason of his 
acquired wealth, and spending it in finan- 
cial negotiations through an ecclesiastical 
broker, must shock everyone. My own 
feeling is, however, not confined to next 
presentations, but to the larger question 
of the sale of advowsons. But because 
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I cannot get that which I desire, because 
I cannot at present see that the sale of 
advowsons is all that could be desired, 
can I refuse my consent to the abolition 
of, at least, the other evils! As a prac- 
tical man, and as a man of common 
sense, I think we ought to prevent the 
evil on which all are agreed, and then 
strive to complete the remainder of our 
work with regard to the second evil also, 
Well then, Sir, we have a description of 
the third clause of the Bill, which, I con- 
fess, I am amazed at. I was told that 
this Bill proposed to put a judge in a 
certain position, but that a bishop is 
created the judge of the offence, in re- 
spect of which the presentee is tried. 
Has my hon. Friend read the Bill? What 
does the clause say in regard to the posi- 
tion which the judge of the Supreme 
Court is to occupy! It says this: “The 
judge shall decide the question of law 
and fact.” He is to be the supreme 
judge of the law; he is to be the 
supreme arbiter as to the facts submitted. 
All that the bishop has to do, is, after 
the judge has pronounced the law and 
found the facts, to be the mouthpiece 
of the Court to give expression to 
that which the judge has just decided. 
I do not know myself why the archbishop 
is introduced at all. I suppose it is in 
deference to religious susceptibility, in 
order that it may not be suggested that 
this is a pure court of laymen—a secular 
court and not a spiritual court; but 
if it satisfies religious susceptibilities that 
the bishop should only occupy the posi- 
tion of mouthpiece, I, for one, am not 
going to quarrel with those who insist 
that the archbishop should be a member 
of the court. The practical part, from 
that point of view of the layman, is. that 
the judge is to be the court which de 
cides the facts, and lays down the law. 
Now, Sir, I have only one other observa- 
tion to make. I apologise to the House 
for detaining it so long, but I feel very 
strongly with many of my friends on 
the other side with regard to the im- 
portance of this Bill. I am most desirous 
to see this long controversy come to an 
end. I do not believe that it is helpful 
to religion, and I am sure it cannot be 
helpful to the Church, that such con- 
troversies should arise continually. I! 
should like to see some more practical 
definition, if possible, of the offences with 
which the court will have to deal. It 
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may be that it is impossible to do so, and 
if it be impossible, why, then, I must ac- 
cept it as it is. But I should like to 
see the clause so carefully safeguarded, 
that, for instance, independence of judg- 
ment and free expression of opinion 
should not, in any case, be ever regarded 
as an offence which should come before 
the court, or which might prevent the 
holder of a particular opinion being 
presented to a living. With that qualifi- 
cation, I support the Bill. I am quite 
sure that it will, to some extent, be re- 
modelled in Committee, remodelled so as 
to meet the objections which have been 
taken in this House by the friends of 
the Bill. And then I am convinced of 
this, that when these scandals are done 
away with by the abolition of the 
evils which are dealt with, the Church 
will be better able to do the great work 
in which she is engaged in England, so 
as to bring about the greater good and 
the higher and more elevated opinion 
of the people of this country. 


Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I am sure the House on both sides 
has listened with much interest to the 
speech which has just been made by 
the hon. Member opposite. He has done 
what I think we should all do in these 
matters. We should not approach these 
matters in a partisan view, but deal with 
them as affecting the general advance- 
ment of religion throughout the whole 
country. I need hardly say that I sup- 
port this Bill, although I agree with the 
hon. Gentleman who has just spoken 
that it can only be regarded as a step 
in the right direction. I had the honour 
to introduce a somewhat similar Bill a 
few years ago, but that was introduced as 
a private Measure. We did our best to 
abolish all sales of benefices in the 
Church. But, Sir, this Bill, of course, 
as has been pointed out, is brought in 
by a very powerful Government, and I 
am sorry that they do not go a step far- 
ther, and do away with what I think 
must be done away with before long, and 
that is the absolute sale altogether of 
advowsons. Now, Sir, I thoroughly agree 
with many of the advantages which pri- 
vate patronage has given. I think it 
has extended the life of the Church, and 
I think it has improved in many ways 
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the working of the Church, and made it 
more, so to speak, up-to-date, and in 
many cases benefited both the clergy and 
the laity. And, also, there is no doubt 
that it is impossible at present to think 
of any better plan by which the Church 
of England system of patronage may be 
given. But, Sir, when we come to think 
that at the end of the 19th century 
there should be any sort of traffic in 
the sale of advowsons, it does seem to 
me a most extraordinary position. The 
speech, which I remember very well, of 
the present archbishop on the subject, 
when he gave evidence before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, has been 
referred to over and over again in these 
Debates. Nobody can gainsay that the 
very mention of the sale of livings is more 
scandalous to the Church than any other 
offence of the present time. Even in 
affairs of life many of us are connected 
with institutions where small appoint- 
ments are given away. Why, Sir, if 
anybody in these positions—even the 
Clerk at this Table has a certain amount 
of patronage in this House—had any 
notion of selling them, the whole system 
would practically break down at once; 
and yet, when we come to talk about 
the cure of souls, we recognise that it is 
still allowed that there should be some 
system of purchasing livings going on. 
Of course the difliculty is got over by 
arguing that the spiritual part of the 
appointment is not sold, but only the 
temporal part. But that is a fallacy 
altogether. Anyhow, it is so fine a point 
that the public do not understand it, 
and I do say that, as a Churchman my- 
self, I am thoroughly ashamed that there 
is any possible way left now in a system 
by which advowsons are sold and that 
scandal continues throughout the 
country. I am perfectly well aware that 
tc do away with the sale of advowsons 
altogether would be a _ very difficult 
thing, but there are now many difficult 
things done, and I say that in a Church 
in the full health of life advowsons must 
be treated as a trust, and the appoint- 
ments must be filled up as a trust. I 
sincerely think that this Bill, good as it 
is as far as it goes, is but-a step—I fully 
acknowledge it is an important step— 
which there is no doubt will undermine 
sales altogether, and I do trust that 
it will ultimately lead to their abolition. 
There is only one other point I should 
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like to refer to in connection with this 
subject, and that is the form of declara- 
tion. Now, Sir, I think we ought to be 
very careful in applying that form of 
declaration to the clergy, which touches 
their consciences, and I cannot see how 
anybody can sign that declaration under 
many circumstances. It is quite true 
that it is so worded that a man can get 
out of it without much difficulty. It 
talks about a man, to the best of his 
belief, that nothing has taken place 
which is simoniacal, and that has a long 
legal meaning, which can be got over. 
It says— 

“T have not received the presentation of the 
said rectory (or vicarage, etc.) from the patron 
thereof in consideration of any sum of money, 
reward, gift, profit, or benefit, directly or in- 
directly, given by me, or by any person, to my 
knowledge or with my consent, to any person 
whatsoever.” 

Supposing a father possesses an advow- 
son, and ultimately gives it to his son, I 
think that son will find it extremely 
difficult indeed to sign a certificate that 
that living had been given without any 
sort of consideration, directly or in- 
directly, by any person. I agree that I 
do not chink any father ought to buy 
his son a living. I should be very sorry 
to do so for my own son, who is a curate, 
and I do say emphatically that if you 
allow the law to continue that advow- 
sons are to be sold, you ought not to 
put in a declaration which will secure 
tkat a conscientious man cannot take, 
and which the man who is not particular 
what he signs will take. I hope some 
amendment will be made to that, for I 
do not think that anybody having a strict 
conscience should be deprived of any 
appointment which he might otherwise 
have. I support this Bill, and I am 
glad that the Government have intro- 
duced it. Perhaps it will do more good 
than many Bills of greater sounding 
name, because it has the elements of 
justice; and the various teachers of reli- 
gion are working together for the re 
moval of these abuses, which, after all, 
are for the greater benefit of the country 
than many other measures which are 
considered in this House. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. R. W. PERKS (Lincolnshire, §.) : 
I have always spoken in this House in 
favour of the Measures, which from time 
to time have been introduced by the 
noble Lord the Member for Rochester, in 
support of the removal of clerical abuses 
in connection with the Established 
Church in this country, and, Mr. Speaker, 
I see no reason whatever why I should 
not heartily support on this occasion 
the Bill which has been produced by 
Her Majesty’s Government. Possibly 
there may have been a time when Dis- 
senters in this country—I think, if such 
were the case, they were very wrongly 
advised in the matter—used to hold the 
opinion that it was better that the 
scandals which unquestionably existed 
then, and exist now, in the Church of 
England should be encouraged, rather 
than retarded by legislation, in order 
that it might hasten the time when the 
Church would be disestablished and dis- 
endowed in this country. That was a 
foolish policy, and an _ un-Christian 
policy ; and I do not believe at the pre 
sent moment there is a single Noncon- 
formist in the House of Commons who 
would advocate such a policy. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, if I were a member of the Church 
of England I should object to certain 
clauses of this Bill which, to some ex- 
tent, seem to me to hand over the 
rural clergy body and soul to the tender 
mercies of the Episcopacy ; but that is a 
matter mainly for the laity of the 
Church of England. If they like to ac 
cept the Bill in this form, by all means 
let them do so. But, Sir, it is impossible 
in some of the rural parishes in this 
country to see the grave scandals which 
really exist without feeling that one 
would be neglecting one’s duty as 
a Member of this House if one did 
not at once endeavour to remove them. 
In the division of Lincolnshire which I 
represent there is a little village where 
you can see the rector of that village— 
or the vicar, I do not quite know which 
—being led round his own rectory garden 
by the person who is in charge of him, 
owing to the unfortunate mental afflic- 
tion of this good man. That sort of 
thing is a disgrace to the Church of 
England, and there ought to be some 
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process by which that gentleman can be 
superseded. In another village there is, 
I believe, a very good man, who 
made the great blunder of buying 
for himself one of those next pre- 
sentations, raising money on _ mort- 
gage to do it. No sooner had he got 
in that living than he was saddled with 
a heavy charge for dilapidations in the 
place which he had just left. Owing to 
a drop in the rent of the glebe lands, the 
poor man was hopelessly embarrassed, 
and he has been sequestrated, and he is 


now making frantic efforts to get back to | 


his old position. The Bill would prevent 
and also remedy some of these scandals, 
and it is because I think that it is our 
duty to place ourselves alongside of the 
earnest men of the Church of England 
who wish to reform the Church, and to 
make her a more effective instrument 
for spiritual progress, that I shall cer- 
tainly support the Second Reading of 
this Bill. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREASURY 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, E.): 
I think the Government and the House, 
and all who are interested in the ques- 
tion of Church reform, may congratulate 
themselves on the whole with the recep- 
tion which the Second Reading of this 
Bill has had to-night. The excellent 
speech of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Perth, and the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down, show that even 
those who do not belong themselves to 
the communion of the Church of England 
—who, indeed, take very strong views 
upon Disestablishment and other ques- 
tions in which Churchmen are deeply in- 
terested—are perfectly ready to join 
hands with Churchmen in dealing with 
the abuses of the Church, as far as the 
powers of Parliament—and the powers of 
Parliament alone, are fitted to cope with 
them. Sir, it augurs very well for the 
future of this Bill, and of any other Bill 
dealing with the Church of England, that 
such a spirit should be manifested 
amongst Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House. I do not really think that 
more than a very few words are required 
from me to-night. The general objec- 
tions to this Bill, such as they are, seem 
to me, I confess, to be of a very fantastic 
description. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Swansea Division, who 
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moved the rejection of the Bill, objected 
to it as far as I can discover, because he 
though its objects—or if not its objects, 
at all events its effect—would be to des- 
troy or imperil the Protestant religion, 
and to augment to a perilous point the 
power wielded by the bishops, and to 
carry the Church of England, and all 
those who are connected with it, some 
long distance in a Romeward direction. 
Sir, all these fears appear to me to be- 
long not to the real world in which we 
live, but to some fantastic creation of 
the hon. Gentleman’s own brain. He 
dragged in, I know not how or where- 
fore, apparently in connection with his 
attack upon the Episcopacy, a special at- 
tack upon the Bishop of St. Asaph, and 
read out a long protest of the clergy of 
that diocese against some action—I do 
not know exactly what it was—in which 
that bishop had been concerned. Sir, I 
believe that if the theory be—I am not 
acquainted exactly with the details—that 
this Bill is to diminish the legitimate 
power of the laity, and increase the ille- 
gitimate power of the Episcopacy, there 
could not be a worse example chosen 
than that which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has selected, because I believe the 
laity, to a man, support that prelate. 
I mean Churchmen only, of course ; they 
support the Bishop of St. Asaph and re- 
gard him as being what he is, a most 
able and devoted servant of the Church. 
Two hon. Members while supporting, and 
zealously supporting, this Bill complain 
that it is inadequate, and that they would 
like to see the whole system of the sale 
of advowsons absolutely prohibited by 
law. Iam not going to occupy the time 
of the House in defending what every- 
body must admit to be a very peculiar 
and anomalous system, a system to which 
grave objections undoubtedly may be 
taken, and which it is impossible to 
defend in all its aspects; but I would 
remind those hon. Gentlemen and any 
others who may agree with them, that a 
Bill simply abolishing the sale of ad- 
vowsons is not a Measure which it would 
be possible to recommend to the House. 
It could not be presented simpliciter to 
the House, because by abolishing the sale 
of presentations you would practically 
leave for ever the presentation of advow- 
sons in the hands which now exercise 
it, and the careless, indifferent people 
who are now quite ready to part 
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with it would then have no motive 
at all to part with it unless some 
consideration can be obtained for the ad- 
vowson for which they have no further 
interest in keeping themselves. You 
must accompany a Bill prohibiting the 
sale of advowsons with a Measure en- 
tirely altering the present system of dis- 
tributing the patronage of the Church. 
What the new system would be, whether 
it would be similar to the system which 
works so successfully at present in Scot- 
land, in which the whole responsibility 
is in the Church itself, or, whether some 
other alternative can be designed, it is 
not for me to suggest. But it is ob- 
viously a matter of enormous complexity 
and difficulty, and, even if public opinion 
were ripe, which I do not think it is at 
present, for such a sweeping provision as 
that of absolutely prohibiting the sale of 
advowsons, a very heavy task would lie 
before any Government, or any body of 
gentlemen who set themselves to carry 
out the work of reconstructing and de- 
termining what shall be the form in 
which the future patronage of livings 
shall be vested. Therefore, I think every 
practical man in this House—and I am 
sure my hon. Friend does not defend 
it from that view—everybody must admit 
that this Bill goes in that respect as 
far as it is wise for practical statesmen 
dealing with practical necessities to go, 
and I am glad to think that, though 
there are many Members in this House 
who would like to see a Measure brought 
forward of a more drastic character, and 
framed on larger lines, still, even those 
who take that view are ready to give us 
their hearty support in a Measure which 
is less complete, but which, I venture to 
think, under existing circumstances, is 
far more practical. I do not know that 
any more general criticisms were passed 
on the Bill; the remainder of them were 
addressed to particular clauses and to 
particular provisions in it. 








Some of 
those, I think, were purely Committee 
points—points which may be raised and 
dealt with, with advantage upstairs, but 
about which it is not necessary, I think, 
for me to say anything at present. My 
hon. Friend the Member for the Lowestoft 
Division was very much exercised, lest 
the indirect effect of this Bill should be 
[Mr. 


to increase episcopal patronage. 
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H. S. Foster: At the expense of lay 


patronage.| Well, of course, it must 
be in that way. If it is increased 


at all, it can only be increased at the 
expense of lay patronage. I am quite 
ready to examine with my hon. Friend, 
whether the indirect effect of the Bill will 
be as he supposes. I can assure him that 
that is not the object of the framers of 
the Bill, and, without balancing the 
respective merits of episcopal patronage 
on the one side or lay patronage on the 
other side, I can assure both the House 
and my hon. Friend that it was not in- 
tended by a side wind or by indirect 
methods to alter that balance either in 
one direction or in the other. My hon. 
Friend the Member for the Lowestoft 
Division also thought it very anomalous 
that there should be a period for the sale 
of the advowson as a whole during which 
the person who should deliver the ad- 
vowson was the seller or the original 
owner. Sir, there may be an anomaly in 
that, but it is an anomaly for which there 
is precedent in the actual condition of 
the law. As my hon. Friend knows, if 
the advowson is sold while the living is 
vacant, the person who is to present it 
is not the person’ who sells it, and it 
is merely an existing condition of things 
which we have introduced into our Mea- 
sure. The only remaining point, I think, 
which was a subject of any attack from 
any quarter of the House, had reference 
to Clause 3 of the Bill, in which the 
reasons are given why the bishop may 
refuse to present, and, with respect to 
which, it was complained, I think, by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Lowe- 
stoft, and some others, that there were 
certain safeguards in the shape of a 
public which omitted, 
to be 
As regards the first of these points, I am 
quite ready, if discussion should show it 
to be necessary and desirable, to make it 
as clear as possible on the face of the Bill 
what are the kind of offences, what are 
the kind of shortcomings, for which the 
bishop is to be justified in refusing pre- 
sentation. But I must remind the House 
that | do not think Clause 2 really adds 
much to the reasons which already exist 
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and which ought introduced. 
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under the common law. It makes the 
reasons much more precise; but let it 
be observed that under the common law 
such an objection as illiteracy is of neces- 
sity met. My hon. Friend complains 
that it is not so precise, so obvious, so 
well defined, that judgments regarding it 
must be the same by every bishop in 
every diocese. I do not think that abso- 
lute precision and uniformity can be 
obtained, and certainly is not obtained 
by the law as it stands. The bishops are 
to refuse a man because he is illiterate. 
Undoubtedly it is possible that there are 
certain marginal cases with respect to 
which one bishop would say: “This is 
a degree of illiteracy which makes the 
clergyman quite unfit to exercise his 
duties;” another bishop might say 

“This is a doubtful case, but, on the 
whole, I do not feel justified in refusing 
presentation.” That condition of things 
must always exist; but I am firmly con- 
vinced that those who are afraid that the 
bishops will use their power harshly, and 
that in a doubtful case they will give a 
hostile rather than a favourable judg- 
ment, entirely mistake the conduct which 
usually commends itself to the bishops, 
and certainly are erecting those gentle 
men into a species of imaginary tyrants, 
for which there is no warrant, so far as 
I know, in historical fact. Then there 
comes the more vexed question as to 
whether we should, or should not, have 
imitated and followed the Bill of my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for War- 
wick and Leamington, which provided 
either directly in form, or indirectly by 
rule, that the hearing before the bishop 
should be in the nature of a judicial 
operation, publicly held, and in which 
the gentleman whose case is in question 
and those who think him unfit should 
have, as it were, a locus standi before an 
open court, when the whole question may 
be threshed out. I quite admit that our 
Bill does not aim at that object. I quite 
admit that we do not desire to assimilate 
the administrative responsibility of the 
bishop to the action of a court of law. 
my hon. Friend says, “ How novel!” My 
hon. Friend is wrong. Our process is a 
process which has been in operation in 
the Church of England from time im- 
memorial, and it is not we who have 
introduced a novelty, but my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Warwick 
and Leamington, who, in b‘s Bill, did pro- 
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pose, rightly or wrongly, an entirely new 
departure. Now, let me say at once, in 
regard to that matter, that I am con- 
scious there is a considerable weight of 
authority against the view which the 
Government have taken. I am quite 
aware that two Commissions at least have 
rather suggested that a different course 
should be adopted, but I believe that, in 
the interests of the presentee himself, 
the plan which we have selected is the 
one which is most likely to do most jus- 
tice, to work most smoothly, most effec- 
tually, and most successfully to avoid 
unnecessary scandals. If you try to turn 
the bishop into a judge, sitting in a 
public court, observe what anomalies 
necessarily follow. In -the first place, the 
bishop would to expected to make some 
preliminary inquiry into the case himself 
—not, I think, a very desirable pre- 
liminary on the part of a judge sitting as 
the judge upon a case. You expect the 
bishop, in other words, to both prepare 
the case and sit in judgment upon it. 
Further, it is contemplated, as I under- 
stand, that a public sitting should not 
absolutely exclude a private conference 
with the presentee—a conference which 
the bishop and the presentee might 
hope would smooth away all diffi- 
culties, and lead to a_ settlement 
of the question without any fur- 
ther public proceeding. But surely 
there will arise great inconvenience in 
asking the bishop not only to make in- 
quiries into the truth or untruth of 
rumours which may have come to his 
ears, but also to expect him to ask the 
accused, if that is the word which may 
be employed, to come and talk the 
matter over with him; and then, after 
all these steps have been gone through, 
to deliver judgment with regard to the 
case. And as if those were not a sufficient 
number of anomalies, I think there is this 
further anomaly in the alternative plan 
—the plan we have not adopted—that 
the man who has first made private in- 
quiry into the case, who has then seen 
the accused, and who has then sat in 
judgment upon the accused, has an 
appeal against him, the result of which 
apveal might be that he, the judge of 
the Court of first instance, might be 
cast in damages. That is an accumu- 
lation of anomalies which I should see 
with reluctance introduced into this 
Measure. I think our plan of taking 
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the practice as we find it, leaving the 
bishop to exercise what I may call an 
administrative responsibility like that 
which a great official has to exercise 
when he endorses or rejects some ap- 
pointment made by a person lower in 
authority, is the right course. Put 
every safeguard in your Bill which may 
prevent the harsh exercise of the re- 
sponsibility ; give a cheap and effective 
appeal from his decision, as we have 
done in this Bill, but do not attempt 
to turn the bishop into a judge in the 
court of first instance, especially as you 
throw upon him all these other and in- 
consistent duties which I have ventured 
to enumerate to the House. These are 
very shortly, but not completely, the 
reasons which have made the Govern- 
ment prefer the form of Bill which we 
have brought forward, to that Bill which 
was read without a Division a second 
time on Wednesday. But let me say 
that, in our view, this is not an essential 
part of the Bill. It will be threshed out 
upstairs, and, if the decision of the 
Grand Committee is clearly against us, 
we should be quite ready to adopt the 
alternative proposal, and, in any case, 
we should not regard it as vital to the 
Bill. We have brought the Measure 
forward in the form which recommends 
itself to us, but we are perfectly ready 
to adopt suggestions both in the im- 
portant matter on which I have ad- 
dressed the House and also in regard to 
subordinate questions that may arise. 
Under these circumstances, I do not only 
venture to hope that we may now shorten 
our Debate, and, without a Division, 
read the Bill a second time, but that its 
path through the Grand Committee and 
through its subsequent stages in this 
House may be as smooth as the Debate 
this evening gives us every reason to 
hope and expect it will be. 


*Lorp EDMOND  FITZMAURICE 
(Wilts, Cricklade): I hope I may be 
pardoned for saying a few words upon 
this Measure, because it is one which 
is of very great interest, I think I may 
say, in almost every parish in England, 
and especially in the country districts, 
one of which I have the honour to repre- 
sent. It has been said on the other side 
in the course of this Debate that much 
The First Lord of the Treasury. 
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interest is not felt in this Bill, and that 
it has been for that reason unduly 
hurried on, and without adequate notice. 
I am inclined to think it would be rather 
difficult to find adequate grounds for any 
such contention, because, after all, this 
subject is a part of Church reform; it 
has been inquired into, if I am not much 
mistaken, by more than one Commission 
and by Committees of this House; and 
Bills partly founded upon the reports of 
those Commissions have been from time 
to time debated in this House and sent to 
Committees upstairs. That being s0, 
the argument that not sufficient interest 
is taken in the Bill to justify its intro- 
duction is one which I am inclined to 
think falls to the ground. I go further, 
and venture to say that the uncertainty 
that prevails upon the future of the law 
is one which ought to be terminated as 
soon as possible, both in the interests 
of the clergy of the Church of England, 
of the patrons of livings, and of any 
possible future presentees. The evils of 
the unreformed condition of the Church 
in these matters are patent and notorious 
to those who live in country districts. 
My only regret is that this Bill does not 
go further, but I am unable to see that 
that can be deemed an adequate ground 
for refusing to support a Bill which may 
not go far enough, but which, in any 
case, is a Measure of Reform. The 
only question which I think we on 
this side of the House ought to con- 
sider is this: Is this Bill a reform, or is 
it not? We may be of opinion that the 
Disestablishment and Disendowment of 
the Church of England would be a good 
thing. I myself in former days have re- 
corded a vote in favour of that Measure, 
but it does not occur to me that my 
individual opinion, or that of any Mem- 
ber of this House, upon that question 
in the least affects the arguments which 
relate to this Bill. It is, after all, look- 
ing into a very dim future to say that 
we are not to support a moderate 
Measure of reform of Church Govern- 
ment, because we hope and believe that 
at some day religious equality will pre- 
vail. Then there is the more forcible and 
practical argument, that this Bill is @ 
weak Bill, because it only deals with next 
presentations and does not touch the 
question of advowsons. I entirely agree 
with that argument. It is a weak Bill; 
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but why should we, because we think, 
or at any rate some of us may think, 
that advowsons ought not to be sold, 
resist a great step in that direction ; be- 
cause, after all, when you once admit the 
arguments against the sale of next pre- 
sentations, you have gone, not only half- 
way, but three-quarters of the way, to- 
wards admitting the arguments against 
the sale of advowsons themselves. I am 
ready to admit that that is an argument 
with which the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite does not entirely agree, but, if 
you examine the matter, after all that 
is the true and logical basis of the argu- 
ment against the sale of next presenta- 
tions! You will find it to be this—that 
any dealing in this matter, by sale, with 
a matter which is the subject of a trust 
rather than a property, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, is objectionable, and 
if it is objectionable in the case of next 
presentations, it is equally so—still more 
so—in the case of advowsons. But 
whether that argument is admitted or 
not, I entirely agree with those on the 
opposite side of the House who claim 
that, so far as this Measure goes, it is a 
good and useful Measure of reform, and 
for that reason I venture to plead for 
it with those upon this side of the 
House. Again, I must acknowledge that 
I listened with silent astonishment to the 
arguments that were based upon some 
supposed danger to the Protestant reli- 
gion. I have yet to learn that it is an 
integral portion of the Protestant reli- 
gion that lay patronage should exist. 1 
am quite aware that lay patronage is 
mixed up with the history of the Pro. 
testant religion in a certain way, but is it 
a page of the history of the Pro- 
testant religion, is it a page of the 
history of the Reformation which we can 
all read with admiration? I always 
imagine myself that the essential 
notion of Protestantism, in regard to 
Church government, was the notion of 
democratic Church government by the 
parishioners, or members of the congre- 
gation. As a matter of fact, at the time 
of the Reformation, in a period, I might 
almost say, of reform and rapine com- 
bined, we know that the opinions of the 
extreme Protestants were pushed aside. 
They desired to reorganise the Church 
upon a democratic basis, just as, by 
others, it was attempted to reorganise 
it upon an episcopalian basis. After- 
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wards a third party came in, neither the 
bishop nor the congregation—namely, 
the patron of the living, who, at the pre- 
sent day, has practically ousted both the 
congregation and the bishop. There are 
two essential notions of Church govern- 
ment. You may have an_ episcopal 
Church, or a real democratic Church ; 
but the Church of England is an episco- 
pal Church, and we must take that 
Church as we find it. It is not for us, 
who hold, perhaps, rather extreme Pro- 
testant and democratic views upon these 
questions, by a side-wind to try to push 
our opinions into an organisation which 
has been based, for a long time, and will 
continue to be based for a long time, 
upon episcopacy. It may be possible, 
and I hope it is so, that we may do some- 
thing to recognise the rights of the op- 
pressed parishioner. The hon. Member 
for Warwick and Leamington had a most 
useful clause in his Bill, which took 
only a moderate step in the direc- 
tion of recognising the rights of the 
parishioner. We are not debarred, in 
voting for this Bill, from taking advan- 
tage of that clause, because, if I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman _ cor- 
rectly, both these Bills will go to the 
Standing Committee on Law, and it will 
be possible to take clauses from one Bill 
and insert them in the other; or, rather, 
to take the two Bills together, and out 
of those two Bills to make a combined 
Measure. I hope that something of that 
kind may be done. There was one matter 
which was dealt with in the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Warwick and Leaming- 
ton, which, I think, is not dealt with 
in this Bill. It is a matter which, I be- 
lieve, the great majority of this House 
would desire to see dealt with—namely, 
that there should be some means of ex- 
propriating an unsatisfactory clergyman 
after he has been inducted into a living. 
I had these questions very forcibly 
brought before my mind some time ago 
by circumstances in my own county. A 
gentleman was put into a living. who 
proved to be a very unsatisfactory per- 
son, and finally he was indicted at the 
quarter sessions for organising a prize 
fight. Fortunately for him, the ways of 
grand juries being mysterious, the charge 
was thrown out, probably on the ground 
that a clergyman who organised a prize 
fight must be a good fellow. Afterwards 
the same clergyman was found to have 
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turned the lower-room of his vicarage 
into something which might be described 
as a butcher’s shop. A short time after- 
wards he was induced to resign the living, 
But can hon. Members imagine, in a 
great Church organisation, a more absurd 
state of things than this, in which a 
gentleman of this kind, who acknowledged 
his own unfitness to perform the duties 
of his living, should have been able to 
defy his parishioners and the bishop 
until he was removed only by a certain 
amount of friendly good nature on 
his own part! I look upon this 
Bill as a useful Measure of Church 
reform as far as it goes, and must 
protest against the arguments used 
against hon. Members on this side of 
the House, that they desire to keep 
up the abuses of the Church in order to 
strengthen the case against it. Sir, I 
do not think anything was said by any 
hon. Member on this side of the House 
to justify that charge being made. 


*Mr. A. C. HUMPHREYS - OWEN 
(Montgomeryshire) : I am quite alive to the 
scandals caused by the system of prefer- 
ment in the Church of England, but these 
are comparatively not numerous; they 
are sporadic, and they do not influence 
the whole system of the Church of Eng- 
land in the way in which this Bill is likely 
to do. The Bill is framed upon the idea 
that greater powers should be given to the 
bishops, that they should be in the posi- 
tion of the officers of an army, from 
whom the clergy should take their march- 
ing orders. Sir, we know that a wave of 
sacerdotalism sweeping over tho 
Church at the present moment. Sacer- 
dotalism is a fashionable doctrine, and 
there is scarcely a bishop on the bench 
who does not represent that point of 
view. That being so, any addition to 
the powers of the bishops must give rise 
to a suspicion that that form of doctrine 
will be unduly favoured at the expense of 
what is generally called Evangelicalism. 
That, I think, is a serious and a real fear, 
and does not deserve the gibes levelled 
at it by the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury. It is of the 
greatest importance that persons sub- 
ject to any jurisdiction should have con- 
fidence in the impartiality of that tri- 
bunal. There are bishops and bishops. 


Lord Fitzmaurice. 
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There are many bishops on the Bench in 
whose judgment and impartiality and 
Christian feeling both clergy and laity 
have the greatest confidence; but, un- 
fortunately, you cannot always guarantee 
that you will have your beneficent despot. 
It is said that despotism is the best form 
of government if you can always ensure 
the beneficent despot. But it is conceiv- 
able that there may be men of hasty 
temper and keen partisans who would 
be anything but beneficent despots to 
any clergyman who was_ unfortunate 
enough to come under their displeasure. 
Reference has been made to the case of 
the diocese of St. Asaph, and I venture 
to contradict the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury when he 
said that the whole of the laity unani- 
mously supported the bishop. There 
are two conspicuous Churchmen, his 
own supporters, who did not—the 
hon. Member for Denbigh and the hon. 
Member for the Montgomery Boroughs. 
Sir, I disclaim the charge that we on 
this side of the House wish to continue 
the present scandals of the Church with 
a view to bringing about Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment. I believe Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment would 
be the best thing for the Church, but I 
wish to bring it about only by fair argu- 
ments. If any suggestion is made that 
in opposing this Bill I desire to continue 
clerical scandals with a view to provid- 
ing myself with arguments against the 
Establishment, I must utter my protest. 


*CotonEL T. M. SANDYS (Lancashire, 
S.W., Bootle): There are two Bills before 
the House on the subject of Benefices, and 
it seems to me. that the Government 
Measure does not altogether embody the 
views of the Church of England as a 
whole. There is a section of the Church 
of England in whose view the present 
Bill is objectionable ; first, because it is 
a Measure for giving increased power to 
the bishops—and the bishops, in certain 
directions, have too much power already 
—and secondly, because there is no pro- 
vision in the Bill for the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the Crown as the head of 
the Church in this country. I shall en- 
deavour to point out the reason why these 
two points appear to be objectionable. 
Clergymen who have been condemned by 
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a bishop are given the right of appeal to 
the archbishop, instead of to the Crown, 
as would be done under the Clergy Dis- 
cipline Act of 1892. That Act has al- 
ready been most beneficial in getting rid 
of objectionable men, whom it was advis- 
able to eliminate from the Church; but 
why should not the machinery of that 
Act have been placed in the Measure now 
before the House, instead of creating an 
entirely new Court, consisting practically 
of the archbishop! Another matter, 
which seems to me to be of very great 
importance in this Bill, I would venture 
to point out for the consideration of the 
House. One of the reasons why a bishop 
may object to institute a clergyman is 
for his misconduct. What is misconduct? 


Is it anything the bishop chooses to de- | 


fine as misconduct? And is the bishop’s 
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| which his unfortunate subordinate clergy 


| are to suffer. Parliament is asked to 
| create penalties for offences which the 
| bishop is to define from time to time, 
and to confer upon him the powers of 





/enforcing them. This is a serious 
objection to the present Bill. I do not 


know how far the right hon. Gentleman 

| the First Lord of the Treasury is pre- 
_pared to proceed in this matter, but I 
think the two points I have mentioned 
'should receive attention in any compre- 
| hensive Measure laid before the House 
intended to protect the clergy of the 
| Church of England from the power of 
the bishops being exercised too harshly 
| against them, and from which they have 
not power to protect themselves. 


Question put— 


definition of misconduct in 1898 to be) 


the same in 1900? 


Sir, this Bill places | 


“That the Bill be now read a se ond time.” 


powers almost of life and death in the | 


hands of the bishop. 


He is to be the) 
judge, and is to define the offence under | 


The House divided :—Ayes 243; Noes 


57. 


AYES. 


Allen, Wm. (Newc.-under-L.) | 
Allhusen, Augustus Hy. Eden | 
Allison, Robert Andrew 
Ascroft, Robert 

Asher, Alexander 
Asquith, Rt. Hn. Herbert Henry 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Baden-Powell, Sir Geo. Smyth 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baillie, Jas. E. B. (Inverness) 
Baird, John Geo. Alexander 
Balearres, Lord 

Baldwin, Alfred 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. A.J.(Manch’r.) 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. GrldW. (Leeds) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Barry,Francis Tress (Windsor) 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benj. 
Beach,Rt. Hn. SirM. H. (Bristl.) 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithful 
Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe 
Bigwood, James 

Bill, Charles 

Billson, Alfred 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bowles, Capt. H. F. (Midsx.) 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Brown, Alexander H. 

Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Bucknill, Thos. Townsend 
Carmichael, Sir T. D. Gibson- 


Cox, Robert 


Dalbiac, Col. 


Douglas, Rt. 









Carson, Rt. Hon. Edward 
Cavendish, R. 
Cawley, Frederick 

Cayzer, Sir Chas. William 
Cecil, Lord Hugh 

Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hn.J.(Birm.) 
Chamberlain,J.Austin(Wore’r) | 
Charrington, Spencer 
Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Cochrane, Hn. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir Jno. Chas. Ready | 
Colston, Chas. 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 

Cook, Fred Lucas (Lambeth) | 
Cooke,C. W. Radcliffe(Heref’d. ) 


Cozens-Hardy, Herbt. Hardy | 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 

Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Curzon,RtHn. 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.) 


Dalrymple, Sir Charles 

Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 
Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. Dixon 
Dorington, Sir John Edward 


Drage, Geoffrey 
Duckworth, James 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Edwards, Gen. Sir Jas. Bevan 
Ellis, John Edward (Notts.) 
Fardell, Sir T. George 


Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edw. 
Fergusson, Rt. Hn. SirJ.(Mner.) 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Firbank, Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fison, Frederick William 
FitzGerald, Sir R. U. Penrose 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond 
Flannery, Fortescue 

| Fletcher, Sir Henry 

Thos. H. A. E. | Forster, Henry William 

| Galloway, Wm. Johnson 

| Garfit, William 

Gedge, Sydney 

Gibbs,Hn. A.G.H.(C. of Lond.) 
Gibbs, Hn. Vicary (St. Albans) 
Giles, Charles Tyrrell 

Geld, Charles 

Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon 
Ceschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Green, WalfordD. (Wednesbry. ) 
Greene, W. Raymond (Cambs.) 
Greville, Captain 

Gull, Sir Cameron 

Gunter, Colonel 

Hall, Sir Charles 

Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Hamilton,Rt. Hon. LordGeorge 
Hanbury, Rt. Hn. Rbt. Wm. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 
Hardy, Laurence 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Harwood, George 


F. (N. Lanes.) 


Edw. H.Athole | 


G.N.(Lane.SW) 


Philip Hugh 


| 
| 
Hon A. Akers- 
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Hermon-Hodge, Rbt. Trotter | 
Hill,Rt.Hn.Lord Arth.(Down) | 


Hoare, Edw. Brodie(Hampstd.) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Houston, R. P 

Howard, Joseph 

Howell, William Tudor 
Hozier, Hon. JamesHenryCecil 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Hutton, John (Yorks. N.R.) 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Jessel, Capt. Herbt. Merton 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Kay-Shuttleworth, RtHn.SirU 
Kearley, Hudson E. 

Kenyon, James 

Kimber, Henry 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Kitson, Sir’ James 

Knowles, Lees 

Lafone, Alfred 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence,Sir Edw. (Cornwall) 
Lawrence, Wm. F.(Liverpool) 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leighton, Stanley 
Llewelyn,SirDillwyn-(Swnsea) 
Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 


Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine | 


Long,Col. Chas. W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hon. Walter (Lpl.) 
Lopes, Hy. Yarde Buller 
Lowe, Francis William 
Lowles, John 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 
Lyttelton, Hon. Altred 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclean, James Mackenzie 
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M‘Ewan, William 

Malcolm, Ian 

Maple, Sir John Blundell 
Mappin, Sir Fredk. Thorpe 
Massey-Mainwaring,Hn. W.F. 
Mellor, Col. (Lancashire) 
Melville, Beresford Valentine 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
Montagu, Hon.J.Scott(Hants.) 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacey 
More, Robert Jasper 

Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton,ArthurH. A.(Deptf'd.) 
Mount, William George 
Muntz, Philip A. 

Murray, Rt Hn. A.Grhm(Bute 


| Murray, Chas. J. (Coventry) 





MacNeill, John Gordon Swift | 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) | 


Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Austin, Sir John (Yorkshir2) 
Bainbridge, Emerson 

Baker, Sir John 

Barlow, John Emmott 
Bayley, Thos. (Derbyshire) 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Burt, Thomas 

Caldwell, James 
Clark,Dr.G.B.(Caithness-shre) 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Doogan, P. C. 

Dunn, Sir William 

Ellis, Thos. Ed. (Merionethsh.) 
Evans, Samuel T. (Glamorg’n) 
Fenwick, Charles 

Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 


| 





Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Northcote, Hon.Sir H.Stafford 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
Perks, Robert William 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Pollock, Harry Frederick 
Priestley, SirW. Over’nd(Edin. ) 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 

Purvis, Robert 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Reid, Sir Robert T. 

Rickett, J. Compton 
Ridley, Rt. Hn.Sir MatthewW. 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Robson, Wm. Snowdon 
Roche, Hon. Jas. (East Kerry) 
Rothschild, Baron F. Jas. de 
Round, James 

Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell,Gen. F.S. (Cheltenham) 
Savory, Sir Joseph 
Schwann, Charles E. 

Seely, Charles Hilton 
Seton-Karr, Henry 

Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Shaw-Stewart, M.H.(Renfrew) 


NOES. 


Gourley, Sir Edw. Temperl2y 
Holburn, J. G. 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Leuty, Thomas Richmond 
Lewis, John Herbert 

Lough, Thomas 

Lvell, Sir Leonard 
MacAleese, Daniel 

M‘Kenna, Reginald 
M‘Laren, Chas. Benjamin 
M‘Leod, John 

Maddison, Fred. 

Morton, Edw. J. C. (Dvnpt.) 
Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Oldroyd, Mark 

Pease, Joseph A. (Northumb.) 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Pinkerton, John 

Price, Robert John 


Bill read a Second time, and, on the | referred to 


motion of the First Lord of the Treasury, | Law. 
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Sidebottom, Wm. (Derbysh.) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Sinclair,Capt. John (Forfarsh,) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel (Herts) 
Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, Jas. Parker (Lanarks.) 
Smith,Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 
Stevenson, Francis 8. 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 
Strauss, Arthur 

Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, RtHnJ.G. (Oxf’dUniv.) 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thornton, Perey M. 
Tomlinson,Wm. Edw. Murray: 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Valentia, Viscount 

Verney, Hon. Richard Greville 
Vincent, Col. Sir C.E. Howard 
Wallace, Robt. (Edinburgh) 
Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walton,Jno. Lawson(Leeds,S.) 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Wayman, Thomas 

Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Wharton, Rt. Hn. Jno. Lloyd 
Whiteley, George (Stockport) 
Whiteley, H.(Ashton-under-L,} 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, Jos. Powell- (Birm.) 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wills, Sir William Henry 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Wodehouse, Edmd. R. (Bath) 
Woodhouse,SirJ.T.(Hudrsfld ) 
Wortley, Rt. Hon.C. B.Stuart- 
Younger, William 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Wilham Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


Priestley, Brigg (Yorks.) 
Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Sandys, Lieut. -Col. Thos. Myles 
Shaw. Chas. Edw. (Stafford) 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.) 
Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen,E.) 
Thomas, Alf. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Warner, Thos. Courtenay T. 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Wilson. Jos. H.(Middl’sbrough) 
Woodall, William 

Woods, Samuel 

Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE NOoES— 
Mr. Brynmor Jones and 
Mr. Spicer. 


the Grand Committee of 
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SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


[The Cuarrman of Ways and Mans, Mr. 
J. W. Lowrner, in the Chair.] 


Civin SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENT 
(SUPPLEMENTARY) Estimates, 1897-8. 


Motion made and Question proposed— 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£2810, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March, 1898, for Expenditure in connection 
with certain Public Works, and for improved 
Communications, and other purposes, within 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, ‘n- 
cluding a Grant in Aid.” 


Dr. G. B. CLARK (Caithness): Before 
we can adopt this Vote I think we should 
be supplied with some information. I 
understand a new policy is to be begun, 
and that Parliament has had no infor- 
mation as to this Vote. Before we vote 
this money we must know something 
about the body that is going to have the 
control over the money. There are two 
items—(a) Steamer Communication, 
£1,325; (e) Congested Districts (Scot- 
land) Board, Grant-in-aid, £1,485. With 
reference to (a) I want to know for what 
special service you want this money; 
whether it will end in March. With 
reference to (e), I want to know, first, 
whether it will end in March, or whether 
you have reconsidered the question 
since the change was made last year, 
when the Vote was about £36,000. It 
was reduced last year £25,500, and this 
was one of the reductions. I suppose the 
new Body which is going to control this 
money has reconsidered the matter, 
and that they are carrying on for the 
rest of the financial year. I may say, 
Sir, I know what the service is, because, 
to a large extent, this money is used for 
supporting a monopoly, which is very 
bad for the Highlands. With regard to 
the second portion of the Vote—Con- 
gested Districts (Scotland) Board, Grant- 
in-aid—I take it, Mr. Lowther, that this 
is a sum devoted now to the Congested 
Districts of Scotland Board, because the 
Highlands and Islands Vote i is not again 
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to appear upon the Estimate. The body 
that has had the control of this and the 
cther improvements. is to cease to exist, 
and the new Congested Districts of Scot- 
land Board are to take over the liability 
of the old Board. Now, I object to that. 
I will tell you why. Parliament has 
given sanction to the Grant, and for 
several years this Board—the old High- 
lg peen carrying out these 
improvements, and I am not at all sure 
that this £1,485 will complete this 
ruatter. Therefore I object to this Con- 
gested Districts Board taking over the 
liabilities of the old Board, and the 
reason why I object to it is this, because 
this Congested Districts Board is a 
Board for a special purpose, and when 
you vote this money, £15,000 of the 
meney, at any rate, has to come from 
Scotland’s own money, Scotland’s share of 
the equivalent Grant. Now, I object to 
your transferring any further liability 
irom the Imperial Exchequer to Scot- 
land’s share of the equivalent Grant, 
especially when you are now proposing 
to give £730,000 to Ireland. I object to 
any portion of the Scotch Estimates paid 
by the Imperial Exchequer being trans- 
ferred, or any liability being transferred 
to this Congested Districts Board, be- 
cause it has to get the larger portion of 
its money out of Scotland’s own share. 
I want to know from the Lord Advocate 
—hbefore anything further is done—I 
want to get some information with re- 
ference to the new policy, and, secondly, 
what has to be done—whether the new 
Congested Districts Board are going to 
take over all the old liabilities of the 
West Highlands Committee, and whether, 
out of this £35,000 (£20,000 voted by 
Parliament, £15,000 taken from our 
share of the Grant), that is to be paid for 
out of the Imperial source, is now to 
be paid for out of the middle source. 
Last year it was £25,500 plus 
this Supplementary Estimate, but last 
year it is £36,000, so that while you 
are giving us on the one hand and 
claiming to be very generous to the 
West Highlands of Scotland, you are 
writing off what was £26,700 this 
year and £37,000 last year. That 
is the way you treat Scotland gene- 
rally; while you pretend to give her 
scmething on the one hand you are 
taking it back with the other hand. Now 
this Vote means that the liability of the 
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«ld Highlands and Islands Commission is 
row to be turned over to the Congested 
Districts (Scotland) Board. I want to 
know from the Lord Advocate, before we 
vote this money, whether all the old 
liabilities and all the debts performed 
by the Highlands and Islands Commis- 
sion are now to be transferred to this 
Congested Districts Board? 


Tus LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granam 
Murray, Buteshire): I certainly shall 
be glad to answer any question put 
to me upon this Vote, but it must be 
recollected that there is no question of 
general policy raised on this Supplemen- 
tary Estimate. As far as the steamer 
communication is concerned, what hap- 
pened was this: There was a steamer 
expenditure. There had been a re 
duction made of £10,800. In conse- 
quence of that reduction a promise was 
obtained from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Accordingly, there was another 
Departmental Committee appointed. In 
the meantime, in order that there should 
be no lack of the steamer service, it was 
considered better to go on with the old 
service. The whole question will be 
taken up upon the Report of the Com- 
mittee. Then, as regards the other 
item, this again, so far as I can discover, 
has nothing to do with general policy. 
As to the Carloway Road, a sum of 
£15,000 was, as the hon. Gentleman 
knows, fixed by Act of Parliament to be 
spent out of moneys provided by Par- 
liament, that was to say, year by year, 
sums were voted to be expended on this 
road. But, as the hon. Member also 
knows, there was an unfortunate miscal- 
culation, and there were troubles with the 
contractor. I am glad to say that these 
troubles have now been, to a very large 
extent, met, and that the contractor has 
been settled with. This sum of £1,485 
represents the unexpended portion of the 
amount voted for the Carloway Road ; 
and, accordingly, as road-making has very 
much to do with the work of the Con- 
gested Districts Board, it has been 
thought convenient that the item should 
be transferred to that body. The note in 
the Estimates really explains the whole 
matter. The money is to be paid over 
as a grant-in-aid to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, who will undertake to spend 
the whole amount on the construction of 


Dr. Clark. 


{COMMONS} 
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the road. As to the question of policy— 
whether the Board will do more than 
spend that particular money—I will say 
nothing, but, at all events, this particular 
money will not be diverted from the 
special purpose to which Parliament in- 
tended that it should be applied. 


Mr. J. CALDWELL (Mid Lanark): 
With regard to the money that is to be 
handed over to the Congested Districts 
Board, I agree that there is a question of 
policy involved, because the money is de- 
rived actually from a sum voted for a 
specific purpose by this House. We were 
told that the £20,000 which was given 
last year to the Congested Districts Board 
was given for the special purpose of en- 
deavouring to meet cases of distress, but 
now it turns out that we are to give 
£20,000 with one hand, and that, on the 
other hand, there is to be deducted a sum 
to close the account for the Highlands 
and Islands, which this year amounted to 
£28,000. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I never said 
that. 


Mr. CALDWELL: But there is a cer- 
tain amount which Parliament undertook 
to pay on the Carloway Road, and this is 
the balance of unexpended money which 
the Act of Parliament allocated for the 
purpose of finishing that road. There 
can be no question as to that. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: 


The hon. 
Gentleman will pardon me for again in- 


terrupting him. He will see in the Act 
that Parliament promised to give 
£15,000 towards the Carloway Road, but 
he will look in vain in the Act for any 
obligation on the part of the Government 
to finish that road. 


Mr. CALDWELL: We know that that 
is all the money the expenditure of 
which was actually authorised, but surely 
the experience of the right hon. Gentle- 
man with regard to public money is that 
the first sum named for a work like this - 
is never sufficient, and that we always 
have to come back for more money to 
finish it. The right hon. Gentleman him- 
self even gave us his reasons why the 
road would cost more than the original 
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Estimate, for he told us that troubles had 
been met with after the starting of the 
road—troubles with the contractors, for 
instance—which rendered the undertak- 
ing a much more laborious one than had 
at the outset been contemplated. The 
right hon Gentleman has provided us 
with the very reason why the £15,000 
first provided was not sufficient. and 
would not be nearly sutticient to complete 
the road; and, that being so, what is 
proposed! You propose to hand over to 
the Congested Districts Board the unex- 
pended sum of some £1,500—and for 
what? In order that that Board may 
finish the road. But what is the use of 
laying out £1,500 to complete the road 
if it is not in a proper state to work? It 
is obvious that if the road is to be of use 
it must be finished, and finished in a 
proper manner. Now, what do you pro- 
pose to do! The Secretary to the Trea- 
sury knows very well that this Highlands 
and Islands account is to be closed, and 
you propose to hand over your obliga- 
tions, with the little balance you have in 
hand, to the Congested Districts Board. 
I venture to say that the people of Scot- 
land would be very foolish if they were 
to accept money on these terms, yet 
these are the terms stated in that Esti- 
mate, which says we are going to close 
the Highlands and Islands account, and 
are going to hand over this remaining 
obligation. I should like to know from 
the Lord Advocate—and he ought to be 
able to tell us—what is the estimated 
cost of finishing the road ; because if the 
road is to cost, as I believe it will cost, 
several thousands to make it of any use 
whatever, then what earthly good is it 
for you to hand over this small balance to 
the Congested Districts Board, and to 
lay upon that body the obligation of 
finishing the road! I say that the 
Government, having undertaken by Act 
of Parliament the laying out and finish- 
ing of the road, ought to lay it out and 
finish it; and I object altogether to their 
action in shifting the obligation to 
another body which was established for 
a different purpose altogether. We say, 
“Keep the balance in the hands of the 
Imperial Treasury, and go on and finish 
the road ;” and I confess I do not think 
it any answer whatever for the Lord 
Advocate to say that by Act of Parlia- 
ment the Government only agreed to give 
£15,000. I repeat that, as every per- 
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son of experience in this House knows, 
works of this sort are never finished for 
the sum first fixed. Did you finish Peter- 
head Harbour, for instance—or any of 
your other works, for that matter—for 
the amount originally estimated! This. 
money was meant for the special purpose 
of relieving distress in the Highlands and 
Islands, and yet you are attempting here 
to hand it over to the Congested Districts 
Board to do what it was never meant to 
do. It was meant for a different purpose 
altogether, and I say that out of Imperial 
funds you ought to go on and finish the 
road as you began it, and leave the Con- 
gested Districts Board alone to carry on 
their own work. I shall certainly vote 
against the transfer of this money to the 
Congested Districts Board. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 

I do not feel competent to enter into the 
merits of the road, or to say whether it 
ought to be finished, but I have a very 
much more serious objection to bring 
against item E in the Vote, which in 
effect raises the question whether this 
House has complete control over the 
public expenditure ef the United King- 
dom. If the members of the Committee 
will read the vote they will see that the 
£15,000 voted, year by year, under this 
head, will have been expended before the 
31st March, 1898, with the exception of 
£1,485. It is proposed to re-vote this 
unexpended balance as a grant to the 
Congested Districts (Scotland) Board. 
The paragraph is frank, though, indeed, 
it is almost brutal in its frankness. It 
really means, of course, that expendi- 
ture for next year may be put upon this 
year, the reason being, as we may sur- 
mise, that this year there is a very large 
surplus, while next year there may be 
none at all. That, anyway, is the naked 
statement, that this £1,485 which we are 
now asked to vote will not be expended in 
the same financial year, that it will not, 
in fact, be surrendered—which is entirely 
contrary to the law—but that it will be 
handed over to next year for the diminu- 
tion of the Estimates of next year. I 
have no objection whatever to this Vote if 
it had been brought forward, as it should 
have been, in the Estimate for next year ; 
but I again protest against the Vote as it 
stands at present, and I trust I shall 
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get a better answer from the Lord Advo- 
cate than I had the other night, upon a 
similar but less serious instance of this 
kind, from the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. Let me lay down to 
the House—I am sure it will not be dis- 
puted—what is the financial practice of 
the House and the law of the land: That 
sums voted in one year must be either 
expended in that one year, or must, at 
the end of the year, be surrendered and 
applied in reduction of the National Debt. 
It is perfectly true that a grant-in-aid 
may be made in such general terms, that 
the purpose for which it is granted may 
be satisfied by the largest possible Vote 
to the Comptroller and Auditor General, 
when he asks whether the money has 
been directed to its special object, for it 
is an essential condition of every grant 
in this House that it shall be made for 
a particular purpose ; and it is an essen- 
tial point of the duty of the Comptroller 
and Auditor General to pursue the grant, 
and see that it has been expended for the 
purpose specified, and no other purpose 
whatever. The purpose specified is, of 
course, only to be gathered from the 
Estimates, and the terms used by them ; 
and those are the terms which the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General usually fol- 
lows when he pursues an item. It may 
be that a grant-in-aid may be voted in 
terms of an Estimate in very general 
terms, but, on the other hand, a grant- 
in-aid may be so specific—so limited to 
particular purposes—that it is impossible 
that it should be applied to any other 
purpose than that for which it was in- 
tended, and in that case it is provided 
that if any balance remains over at the 
end of the financial year, that balance 
should be—and must be, under the Act 
—surrendered, and applied to the reduc- 
tion of the National Debt. The Vote 
under discussion is for a specific purpose 
—it is for the making of a particular 
road—and I repeat that it is the duty 
of the Comptroller and Auditor General, 
when he comes to deal with this £1,485, 
to ask whether it has been expended upon 
that particular road in this particular 
year—that is to say, in the year ending 
31st March next—and if not, it is his 
duty to see that any unexpended 
balance is surrendered to go towards the 
reduction of the National Debt. I am 
aware that the Treasury affect to take— 
for I cannot suppose that they really 


Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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hold it—the view that there is some 
magic in the words “ grant-in-aid,” which 
differentiates such a Vote from any other, 
There is no more magic in the words, 
“ orant-in-aid” than in the word “(Con- 
solidation.” [Mr. Hansury: “Hear, 
hear!”] I am glad to hear my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury signify his agreement with 
that statement by his cheer, and there- 
fore I need not deal with that point 
further. A grant-in-aid, therefore, is 
subject to the ordinary rules, which are 
that a grant for a specific object must be 
followed by the Comptroller and Auditor 
General, and must be spent on a specific 
object in a specific year. Otherwise it is 
not appropriated by the Appropriation 
Act, and no one has any authority to 
spend money which is so unappropriated. 
It is, indeed, provided by Act of Parlia- 
ment, that by the end of the year the 
Comptroller and Auditor General shall 
make out an account of the unexpended 
balances which have then to be sur- 
rendered, and must go in alleviation of 
the National Debt. The question, then, 
is whether you can carry over to one 
year an unexpended balance from the 
previous year. If there is any authority 
to do that under any Act of Parliament, 
I should like to know of that authority, 
but I believe that there is no. such 
authority to carry over to next year a 
grant which Parliament has sanctioned 
for this year only for a specific object; 
and I go further. I say that if this prac- 
tice is to obtain of asking for grants-in- 
aid, and of claiming the right not to 
expend them during the year for the 
purposes for which Parliament has 
allotted them, but to carry them over, 
and thus relieve next year of its proper 
expenditure at a cost of the present year, 
the control of Parliament over the ex- 
penditure of the country will be directly 
interfered with, and the full opportunity 
of control over the expenditure will be 
tremendously affected. I have stated the 
case, as I said at the outset, not 
on the merits of the Vote, but on the 
merits of the manner in which the money 
is asked for. I hold that if this £1,485 
is not expended on 31st March, 1898, 
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there is no legal power to keep it in hand 
beyond that date, but that it must ke 
surrendered and go in diminution of 
the National Debt. If the right hon. 
Gentleman, having taken, as I hope he 
has taken, the advice of the Treasury 
on this matter, will give us the Treasury 
views, I shall be very glad, 


Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith 
Burghs): I do not agree that the expen- 
diture upon the Carloway Road is not a 
new departure in policy. It represents,at 
any rate, a partial resurrection of policy, 
because I understand that the Carloway 
Road was to be regarded as an abandoned 
undertaking. This sum of money will, 
after all, only add a very small portion 
to the existing road without carrying the 
whole work to a conclusion. But the 
road is, as the right hon. Gentleman 
knows, a matter of very great interest in 
the part of the world where it is situated, 
and we should very much like to know 
whether this grant to the Congested 
Districts Board is to be taken as an 
indication that the work will be continued. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said he could 
not answer the question as to whether the 
Carloway Road was or was not to be 
completed. The matter would have to 
be dealt with by the Congested Districts 
Board. What they were doing now was 
to hand over the last portion of the 
£15,000 which was promised by the 
Treasury. As to the point raised by the 
Member for King’s Lynn, he had to say 
that the practice to which he referred 
was, as he understood from those who 
had been much longer in the House than 
he had been, entirely in accordance with 
the ordinary practice of the Treasury. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said he be- 
lieved that the Lord Advocate was mis- 
taken in that view. The item, instead of 
coming into this year’s Estimates, really 
belonged to next year’s expenditure. It 


was an improper proceeding, and it was 
not consistent with the financial control 
the House should exercise to take the 
expenditure of one year out of another. 
He felt so strongly on the point that he 
should move the reduction of the Vote 
by the amount of the item, £1,485. 
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Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.) said that what he understood had 
taken place was this: that under ordi- 
nary circumstances the sum would have 
appeared as a re-vote in the Estimate of 
next year, under the Western Highlands 
Vote; it was proposed to do away with 
that Vote altogether ; the Scottish Office 
had converted this Vote into a grant-in- 
aid. This was not in conformity with 
the decision of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, and was a new departure in finan- 
cial policy. He would like to have an 
expression of opinion from the Secretary 
to the Treasury as to that policy. Had 
it the approval of the Treasury? 


Mr. R. McKENNA (Monmouth, N.) 
said he thought the proceeding was in- 
defensible. The analogy of the National 
Gallery grants did not, in his opinion, 
apply ; the money paid to the National 
Gallery used to be expended year by 
year, and any that was unexpended was 
repaid into the Treasury. 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
tHE TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, 
Preston) said that in regard the 
National Gallery grants, the Treasury 
admitted responsibility for what was a 


to 


comparatively recent introduction. For- 
merly, a grant being made to the 
Trustees of the Gallery, the money 


had to be expended in the current year 
or returned, and in the result it was 
found that sometimes pictures were 
bought that never should have been 
bought for the Gallery. Then it was 
thought that if the money were allowed 
to accumulate there would be funds for 
the purchase of really good pictures when 
they came into the market. 


Mr. McKENNA: Under what 
was this authorised? 


Mr. HANBURY replied that it was 
under the authority of Parliament in 
passing Votes for grants-in-aid. As to 
this particular grant-in-aid, it arose 
from the fact that there would be no 
further Highlands and Islands Vote, and 
it was the proper thing to hand over the 


Act 


balance to the Congested Districts 
Board, the successor to the present 
authority. The requirements of the Act 
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would be carried out, and the expendi- 
ture would still be under the supervision 
of the Comptroller and Auditor General. 


Dr. CLARK: I do not think it is de- 
sirable to have two Divisions in this 
matter ; we can support the hon. Member 
on other grounds than those he has raised, 
and also upon the merits of the case. I 
do not myself desire to move a reduction 
of the Vote, and, therefore, I shall sup- 
port the Motion of my hon. Friend. I 
wish to do so partly on two grounds, but 
principally on the merits. of the ques- 
tion. It is perfectly clear now, from the 
answer made by the Secretary to the 
Treasury, that the reason why this is 
put in is for the purpose of preventing | 
discussing and con-| 





Parliament from 


sidering the new departure taken by the | 
|your Bill financing County Councils from 


Government. All through this Parlia- 


ment you have the Class 7, Vote 3; )|the Imperial Exchequer. 
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very notorious grant of £4,000 from my 
own constituency, in respect of which ] 
proposed an Amendment to throw it out 3 
and it was thrown out, and I think it 
was the only grant that was ever pro- 
posed to my constituency. That was 
some seven or eight years ago. I thought 
it was a job, and as it was going to my 
constituency I opposed it, and it was 
thrown out. I may say that for politi- 
cal purposes my opponent who fought me 
in 1892 went to the Treasury, and 
though Parliament had refused the Vote, 
the Treasury gave the Vote afterwards, 
Well, what is the position of affairs now? 
This has been for several years a burden 
on the Imperial Treasury. During the 
present Parliament a Bill has been passed 
for the purpose of relieving the land— 
the Agricultural Rates Bill—and Scotland 
required half as an equivalent for educa- 
tional purposes, and also when you passed 


But in each of 


all last Parliament you had Class 7, | those cases, beginning from 10 years ago, 
Vote 3; and in the Parliament before | when the County Councils were assisted, 
that you had another Class 7, Vote 3. | the equivalent of the grant given to Scot- 
Only two of the works performed, I|land was used by Scotland for entirely 
see, are here mentioned. One _ is|different purposes. It seems to me that 
steamboat communication. I do not/this last grant from the present Parlia- 
know who is going to take charge of |ment of £15,000 is not to be used for the 
the steamer ; it will not appear in future | purpose of reducing rates, but of creating 
in Class 7, but it may appear in the|a Congested Board in Scotland, for the 
Post Oftice Vote, or it may appear some- purpose of buying land and placing pro- 








where else. 


Mr. HANBURY: 
the Post Office Vote. 
we have got 


Dr. CLARK: Well, now, g 
here the only opnortunity we shall have 
of considering the proposals of the 
Government, because the Government in 
this fashion are now proposing to get 
rid of the liability and to hand it over 
to another body. Now, how do matters 
stand? I say you have in this Parlia. 
ment, the last Parliament, and in the 
Parliament before carried out for various 
reasons a series of improvements in cer- 
tain districts of Scotland. You have 
voted during the present year, if this 
Vote is carried, £28,000. Last year there 
was about £37,500, and there have been 
various sums in various years, and there 
have been various Departments and 
various grants. Why, Sir, there was one 


It will appear in 


Mr. Hanbury. 


perty on it, and doing various works of 
\that kind. There was this proposal of 
| £100,000 which is to run for five years, 
and the result will be that the Imperial 
| Exchequer will gain by it, and Scotland 
| will lose by it. You help us to do our 
| work in Scotland, but you help us to do it 
| at our own expense. There is actually a 
proposal to give £750,000 to Ireland for 
another purpose. Well, of course, it will 
|be passed, because it will be used for the 
benefit of the landlords. 


Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: The hon. Member is depart- 
ing a very long way from the Carloway 
road. 


Dr. CLARK: Yes, Sir, I am taking a 
wide view ; but to return to the Carloway 
Road. Apart from all this, it is an un- 
known and unexpected change which no 
Scotch Member, as far as I am aware, 
knew anything about until he got the 
Estimates yesterday. Now we know 
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what the Government proposals are, and 
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find that in many cases they have been 
now we have heard stated in the usual | largely exceeded. The Estimate for Dover 
blunt English fashion by the Secretary to | Harbour, for instance, was £1,900,000, 
the Treasury what is the position in | but it jumped up to £3,600,000 in a year. 
which we are placed. You have got this I do not mean to go into details, but it 
Estimate without a word from the Lord seems to me to be very unfair to place a 
Advocate. This road was brought up by burden of this kind upon a new Board. 
Parliament seven years ago, and it has It is perfectly clear £15,000 will not meet 
been ever since more or less a subject of | the case; £25,000 ought to have been 











discussion in the House. | 


fore that, seven years ago. 


This Carloway 
Road is one of the many Measures pro- 
posed, not by this Government or by the 
late Government, but the Government be- | 
The original 

Estimate was to be £15,000. 


Amendment. 





I do not 


voted. For these reasons I support the 


Question put— 


“That Item E (Congested Districts (Scot- 


know what the experience of the right land) Board, Grants in Aid) be omitted from 


hon. Gentleman is in reference to original 


Estimates, but if he looks at all of the | 


original Estimates that we have had from | 
the Treasury during that period, he will 
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Leigh-Bennett, 


Lowles, John 


Malcolm, Ian 





Murray, Chas. 


Original Question put and agreed to. 


On the Vote of £44,789, repayment to 
the Local Loans Fund, | 


Mr. CALDWELL: With regard to | 
this Vote, I should like to have) 
some information with regard to Item | 
6. I see only £237 refers to Scot- | 
land. It is some time since these loans 


were made, and year after year we are 
writing off so much. The point I want | 
to know is, what is the full extent at the 
present moment of the outstanding loans, 
and what assets have to come in in 
respect of them? Taking this Vote as 
a whole, we have an extraordinary state 
of affairs. We have a great many loans 
granted by the State which are now to 
be written off to the extent of £44,789. 
If it were merely a matter of writing off 
this year or in a series of years, one 
might pass the matter over without say- 
ing very much. But year after year we | 
find we have to write off enormous sums. 
So far as Scotland is concerned, we find 
the amount is only £237; then there is 
an item of £3,600 for Aberbrothwick 
Harbour, which brings it to this, that 
upwards of £40,000 of what is to be 


Mr. J. Caldwell. 
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, TELLERS FOR THE NoEs— 
Sir William Walrond and 


J. (Coventry) || Mr. Anstruther. 


| written off relates to Ireland. Now, | 


think that is a very serious matter, 
because we find that local loans are 
granted by the State, and then the people 
who receive them are led to believe that 
if they do not pay, the whole amount 
will be written off by the State. Here 


| we have to write off a sum of £40,000 


for certain’ loans granted for the 
extension of public works in Ireland and 
improvements under the Land Acts. 
Now you can hardly expect people to 


| pay up their loans when they find their 


neighbours, who are probably just as 
well able to pay as they are, do not do 
so. It is not the loss of the money. 
That is not very much to a nation which 
has £100,000,000 a year, and I do not 
think that any one would have a word to 
say on the matter if the money had been 
used to relieve people who were earnestly 
endeavouring to improve their position 
on their holdings, because no better ap- 
plication of money could be made; but 
unfortunately we find that is not so. We 
find that these sums are given to people 
who neglect their holdings and get into 
debt, and who could not in any possible 
way hope to benefit from the loans. I 
should like to know how it happens, 
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that in the case of those persons who 
have holdings, these sums are written 
off in this manner, because these people 
have holdings which could be sold. In 
the case of the fishermen, I do not object 
to your writing off the loans but in these 


cases—— 


Tus CHAIRMAN : I would remind the 
hon. Member that last Session an Act of 
Parliament was passed giving power to 
write off these debts. The only question 
which arises now is whether the debts 
are accurately stated. 


Mr. CALDWELL: To an extent that 
isso. But I submit that when you come 
to the voting of the money it is quite 
competent to us, even now, at the last 
stage, to interpose our verdict. I sub- 
mit that no Act of Parliament could 
compel this Committee this Session to 
vote the money if they were not dis- 
posed to do so, and I would ask that 
explanation from the Secretary to the 
Treasury. 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
tHE TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, 
Preston): I did not expect that I 
should be called upon to go into the 
particulars of this Vote, because as has 
been pointed out this is a matter which 
has been decided by Parliament itself. 
My hon. Friend is under some misappre- 
hension when he assumes that the mere 
fact that these loans are written off, the 
Local Loan Fund causes them to be re- 
mitted so far as the persons from whom 
they are due are concerned. The lia- 
bility of the persons who ought to re-pay 
these moneys is in no way affected by 
this Vote. We do not forego our rights 
against them in any way, and all steps 
that can be taken to recover this money 
we shall take, whether this money is 
written off or not. 


Mr. CALDWELL: We are quite accus- 
tomed to that explanation. We get it 
every time the matter comes up. But 
will the right hon. Gentleman tell me 
how much of the former loans have been 
actually recovered, because we never hear 
of any! I rather suspect that once an 
amount is written off it is writen off for 
ever. I would like to know if the debt 
1s still kept open against the debtor, 
exactly how much has been received on 
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former loans. I think that is hardly the 
explanation to give us when we are resist- 
ing a Vote of this character. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): There is an item here 
with regard to the extension and 
promotion of the Birr and Portrunna 
Railway. I find it covers an item of 
£20,000 in respect of the railway which 
runs through a very poor district of 
King’s County. I wish to suggest to the 
right hon. Gentleman that if Parliament 
is willing to forego the repayment in 
respect of that railway the Treasury also 
should forego a claim of some £281,000 
in connection with the same work for 
which they hold the guarantee of Barag- 
breer, which is not in a position to pay, 
owing entirely to the poverty of the 
district. Over the head of Baragbreer 
you are holding a charge which you 
could not possibly realise, which I think 
you might forego. 

Vote agreed to. 


On the Vote of £45,000, Highland 
Railway Company, 


Mr. CALDWELL: This is a very ims 
portant Vote which is moved for the first 
time in the Estimates, and it arises in 
consequence of the policy which the 
Government is pursuing in connection 
with the Highlands. So far as the policy 
of providing extra communications with 
the Highlands is concerned, I have 
always been a supporter of it. I believe 
it is a good policy for the Highlands that 
they should be opened up by extra 
railway communication, and I always find 
there is distress in the Highlands where 
there is no railway communication, and, 
therefore, this policy is one I actively 
support and approve, the more particu- 
larly, because the movement in connec- 
tion with these railway communications 
with the Highlands. practically origin- 
ated with myself. I was just remarking 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
entered the House that there were two 
islands of Scotland said to be congested, 
the island of Lewis and the island of 
Skye ; and any money spent in opening up 
a line of railway in a district not ap- 
proached or served by a railway is a 
policy of which I cordially approve. But 
the Mallaig line had for its objective 
point the island of Skye, and i+ is a most 
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important line serving the Island in a 
very important manner, that has been 
promoted under subsidies from the Im- 
perial Government, and Lewis is 
better approached by a _ new line 
altogether. Those two lines open 
up new territories altogether. What is 
the position of this line. It is a branch 
of the Highland Railway line and is under 
the control of the Highland Railway 
‘Company, and I think there never was a 
greater waste of money than to give this 
£45,000 to the Highland Railway Com- 
pany, because they would, in their own 
interest, have promoted and paid for it. 
I know perfectly well they were pre- 
pared to do so, owing to the competition 
they saw going on. They were pre- 
pared in self-defence to make a line 
from Strome Ferry, down to Kyle of 
Lochalsh, and for the Government to 
give them £45,000 to do that which 
they would have done themselves is an 
extravagant waste of money. The 
Government gives a subsidy of £50,000 
to the Mallaig line, which is going 
through a new and very poor territory, 
and what is this £45,000 to do; to en- 
able the Highland Railway Company to 
coinpete with a line which you subsidise. 
It is for that that you give them £45,000 
to continue the line 10 miles further to 
the coast. At the place where Strome 
Ferry comes up, there is a very dangerous 
piece of coast where steamers and other 
vessels incur great risks, and it is to im- 
prove the line of service and extend it 
to Kyle of Lochalsh that you give this 
money. Why do you give £45,000 to 
a company which is paying a 6 per cent. 
‘dividend to carry its own line 10 miles 
further, and for the purpose of building 
a pier! I cannot conceive a greater 
waste of public money. So far as the 
Mallaig line is concerned, that opened up 
a new district altogether, and could not 
be made without assistance ; nobody else 
could have made it, and that was a 
legitimate expenditure of public money ; 
but this company were prepared, in their 
own interests and self-defence, to make 
this line, and I would never have given 
them a copper to extend their own line. 
What I would have done would have been 
to have said that, as compensation as 
regards the Mallaig Railway, I have no 
‘objection to your entering to a new line 


and if you do that we will give you a 
subsidy, as we did in the case of the 
Mallaig line. I think to grant money 
to enable them to carry their main line 
down to the coast, and build a harbour in 
order that they may compete with a 
new line that you are subsidising, is 
absurd. I do not think the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would have done such 
a thing, and possibly it will be said that 
it was done by this side of the House. 
It might be. I do not recognise that all 
the virtues are on this side of the House, 
and all the vices are on that. I can 
vote with any Government if I think 
they are right; and if I think they are 
wrong I can oppose them. I do not 
like this bandying backwards and _for- 
wards. I do not care which Government 
did it, and if the Liberal Government 
had been in power when this money was 
granted I would have protested ag 
strongly then as I do now. This is the 
only opportunity we have of expressing 
our opinion in these matters, and I do 
not think it is right for the Government 
to say they must follow their prede 
cessors in this matter. They did not 
follow them in the case of Chitral. 
Another point I should like to be in 
formed upon is with regard to this sub- 
sidy to build a pier at Kyleakin. Will 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer tell us 
whether, in his arrangements with the 
railway company, he has made any pro- 
vision with regard to that pier; whether, 
in the case of the harbour, the fishermen 
can use it for a nominal charge, or 
whether the railway company, having got 
this enormous subsidy, can practically 
charge anything they like! Has any 
arrangement been made for the use of 
the pier for such of the general public 
as may wish to use it? I think it should 
suggest itself to us that if we are to give 
such an enormous subsidy as this, we 
ought to have some little recompense. 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): The hon. Member has told us 
rather a long story, but about five years 
too late. This scheme for the branch of 
the Highland Railway from Strome Ferry 
was sanctioned by my predecessor I 
1892. At that time several schemes for 
railway extension in the Highlands had 
been under the consideration of a Com- 





with an entirely new objective point, 
Mr. Cald:rell. 
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that purpose, and subsequently of two 
Governments, and this was one of the 
schemes which most commended itself 
to everybody. Anyone who has been to 
Strome Ferry will know that it is a very 
awkward place for the terminus of a rail- 
way, and extremely dangerous for fishing 
yessels and steamers coming in. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Monmouthshire made a definite 
promise to the Highland Railway Com- 
pany in 1892, on the recommendation of 
those who had enquired into the matter, 
that if they would extend their line he 
would ask Parliament to grant them 
£45,000 out of a total estimated expense 
of £180,000. That promise was publicly 
known to be made, and if the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite desired to take exception 
to the line he ought to have called at- 
tention to the matter long ago. What 
has happened since? The railway com- 
pany have constructed that line, and 
now the hon.‘ Member, in spite of that 
promise, desires to refuse the £45,000. 
I confess if I did believe, which I do not, 
that my predecessor was not justified in 
making this promise, I do not now 
think we ought to refuse to grant the 
money. I quite agree that it is no use 
grieving over spilt milk. Of course, the 
money might have been better employed. 
I think the First Lord of the Treasury, 
who appointed the Commission, had 
practically given a pledge in this regard 
to the Government. This has been before 
the House three or four times. It had 
all been previously arranged, and the 
right hon. Gentleman had to carry out 
what had been settled. Really the per- 
son, I think, who is responsible is the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, who made all the arrange- 
ments and who appointed the Com- 
mission to carry out the matter. It is 
a very difficult question, indeed, to dis- 
cuss, and I therefore think that this Vote 
is going to end, and that we may permit 
it to pass without a Division. The 
money has been spent, and it seems that 
though the present Government are ready 
to do things for the Highlands, yet T 
think they do not spend the money wisely 
and well. It was not £100,000, but 
nearly a quarter of a million, the interest 
of which we guaranteed for a certain 
number of years, and looking at 
the matter from a commercial stand 
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point we have been foolish enough 
to spend a quarter of a million, and then 
put our hands in our pockets and give 
£41,000 to our opponents. Of course, 
it is undoubtedly a great boon to the 
Highland Railway. Undoubtedly a cer- 
tain district got the benefit of that. rail- 
way, because by it the distance to Glas- 
gow was reduced by nearly 120 miles; 
instead of having to go by way of Inver- 
ness. I quite admit that the money has 
been spent, but I say that the Commis- 
sioners who were sent down heard only one 
side of the case ; they made a report, and 
the Government then in power put down 
the items without knowing anything 
about the real facts. I may point out 
that before these rash promises were 
made we, who know the circumstances, 
might have shown the Government a 
better method of spending their money. 
We are told that this Vote shall dis- 
appear, and that there shall be no more 
grants under it, that is that Vote 3 of 
Class 7 shall not appear again. A Vote 
was proposed of £5,000 to provide the 
Company’s piers, while two miles from it 
there was a Public Trust wanting money 
to finish its work of public improvement. 
But the Commission fell into the hands 
of certain parties, and £5,000 was given 
to the Company to add to their dividend, 
and so the Public Trust has lost the bene- 
fit of the money. I do not think the 
right hon. Gentleman is to blame, but 
his predecessor, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the late Liberal Govern- 
ment, who carried it out. The work is 
done, and now we have to pay the piper. 
The money has not, perhaps, been wisely 
spent, but, as it will do some good, I 
for one think we ought not to divide 
against the Vote, because the present 
Government are not to blame in the 
matter. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I do not sav 
we ought not to divide against the 
Vote. Of course, I recognise that, the 
railway having been finished, the money 
ought to be paid. At the same time I 
do think that too much is made with 
regard to one Government coming in and 
taking up the work of their predec-ssors. 
We are told that this matter was agreed 
to in 1892. While it is evident that the 
matter was arranged in 1892, there can 
be no doubt that en the chance of 
Soy 
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Government the new Government would 
have been influenced by the officials who 
would have communicated the position of 
the matter to them. So that they were in 
that matter influenced a grea deal by the 
report of those who were appointed by 
their predecessors. I think it is hardly fair 
that we should not pass the Vote. I 
have no objection to giving money to 
benefit Scotland, but I hope it will open 
up an entirely new district. At the 
same time I say that, if we give money 
for a purpose which is not required, it 
stands in the way of our getting money 
for a more profitable purpose. 


Vote agreed to. 


On the question of a Vote of £23,938 
for the Relief of Distress (Ireland) Esti- 
mate of the amount required in the 
year ending 31st March, 1898, for 
certain expenditure, including sundry 
grants-in-aid in connection with the Re- 
lief of Distress in Ireland, 


*Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, 8.) : Before the 
Committee this money I should 
like to have some information with refe- 
rence to the plan by which it was ex- 
pected to meet this distress on the west 
coast of Ireland, by means of such a pal- 
try sum of money. I contend, Sir, that 
the smallness of the relief offered to the 
unions by the Chief Secretary was more 
a mockery of distress than an earnest 
desire to grapple with the seriousness of 


votes 


the evil which prevailed during last 
winter. I would also like to have from 


the right hon. Gentleman some explana- 
tion as to why such a large percentage 
of this sum of £23,000 was expended in 
salaries of inspectors, etc. I venture, re- 
spectfully, to suggest to the Committee 
that £5,000 by way of expenses is alto- 
gether disproportionate to the £15,000 
extended to the unions by the Govern- 
ment of Ireland as a means of arresting 
destitution in these districts. I trust 
that English Members will not listen 
with impatience during the next half- 
hour if we bring this matter of distress 
under the attention of the Committee. 
I feel sure they will agree with me that 
Trish Members have some cause of com- 
plaint when thev find, in the face of the 
emervency in this district, public money 
—whicl is Trish money as well as British 
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money—doled out with miserly reluc- 
tance; while on the other hand, with 
regard to British interests, we find both 
British and Irish money shovelled in mil- 
lions for the reorganisation of the Army, 
the completing of new battleships, and 
expeditions, dispatches, no one knows 
where. Our contention is that if the 
right hon. Gentleman had in the early 
months of the winter, when he knew 
from the reports of the inspectors, that 
severe distress was anticipated, if from 
the information in his possession he had 
expended a larger sum of public money, 
I think distress would have been arrested 
in its intensity, and it would not now 
occupy the alarming amount of public at- 
tention which has to be given to it in 
Ireland. Sir, I contend that that is not 
the view of the Irish Members alone. 
Englishmen and Englishwomen, to their 
credit be it said, are trying to do by 
appeals to the public in this country on 
behalf of the starving people in Ireland, 
what the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Administration have failed to do during 
the past few months with reference to 
this distress. There are, I believe, at 
this time about ten committees in 
various cities and towns in England, as 
well as several committees in Ireland, 
endeavouring to perform for these poor 
people the duty which I respectfully con- 
tend the Chief Secretary, as responsible 
for the Irish Government, has failed to 
perform during the winter months. Now, 
Sir, I do not intend upon this occasion 
to raise the general question of distress 
in Ireland, and were it not that we on 
these benches feel that the distress is 
growing in intensity and spreading in 
area every day, we would not occupy 
much of the time of the Committee on 
this matter. But, Sir, the reports that 
are appearing from day to day from 
various districts on the western coasts of 
Ireland, will bear out what I say that in 
consequence of the neglect of the Ad- 
ministration in Ireland to take proper 
steps to apply an adequate sum of money, 
we are face to face with a crisis which we 
would not otherwise have had to confront. 
I believe I am right in mv belief that 
the right hon. Gentleman will be able to 
say, when he replies, that snecessful 
efforts have been made by his officials in 
Ireland to take relief to Tory Island. 
With reference to Belmullet, the Chief 
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Secretary will, I hope, attempt in the 
course of this short Debate to give some 
information to the Committee with refe- 
rence to a letter which was addressed 
to Canon Doran in the name of the Chief 
Secretary. I do not myself put the inter- 
pretation upon that letter that others 
have placed upon it; I allude to it only 
to support my argument. If a larger 
sum of money had been devoted to this 
purpose, and the right hon. Gentleman 
had had a free hand given him in the 
matter, we should not now be troubling 
the Committee. Again I call his atten- 
tion to the great increase of distress in 
the poorest of all these congested dis- 
tricts in the west of Ireland, and the 
great increase of outdoor relief that has 
taken place there. You should apply 


the proper remedies at the proper 
tine. The Clerk has stated _ that, 
whereas there were only 519 cases 


of outdoor relief last year, there are now 
no less than 1,200 persons compelled to 
seek assistance in that way from the 
Government. Well, Sir, I am glad to 
know, from reports in the public Press, 
that the Guardians of that Union have 
accepted the terms of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and that. to carry out those 
terms for that locality the Guardians are 
now applying the labour test, and giving 
employment to those people, who, I re- 
spectfully contend, should have been put 
to similar work earlier in the winter 
months. Well, Sir, on this subject 1 
would call the Chief Secretary’s atten- 
tion, if he has not already seen the letter, 
to a letter which was addressed to the 
Swinford Union by the Mother General 
of the Foxford Convent, in which she 
stated that, by means of £300 or £400 
sent to her by the Manchester 
Relief Committee, she was enabled 
to give employment to two or three 
hundred poor people in that dis- 
trict. Without desiring to say anything 
harsh about the Chief Secretary, I think 
he ought to feel a little self-reproach, as 
being responsible for the government of 
Ireland, when reading that letter, for 
here we have the charitable people of 
Manchester sending money out to the 
west of Ireland to the poor people who 
do not want to be pauperised, but who 
are suffering from distress. We find 
these cottiers and others getting employ- 
ment and relief, not from what is ex- 
tended to them by the Government of 
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Ireland, but on account of the donations 
of his fellow-countrymen here in Eng- 
land. With reference ‘to the distress in 
the portion of the constituency which 
I have the honour to represent, I believe 
I am right in saying, that none of that 
£15,000 has gone to the Ballinrobe 
Union. Of course, I do not say that that 
is altogether the fault of the Chief Sec- 
retary. I believe he would have ex- 
tended a dole towards the relief of dis- 
tress there, if the Guardians at Ballinrobe 
had only taken similar action to the 
Guardians elsewhere, and applied for the 
labour test; but I believe the Guardians 
of the Ballinrobe Union have followed 
the example set them by the Chief Sce- 
retary, and have been exceedingly reluc- 
tant to increase the rates, even to the 
extent of twopence or threepence in the 
pound for relieving these poor people. 
Well, what I would like to know from 
the Chief Secretary—when he comes to 
reply to this—is whether he intends, in 
consequence of the inaction of the Ballin- 
robe Guardians, to continue to refuse to 
send any assistance to the poor people 
whom I represent? I hope he will bring 
pressure to bear on the Guardians to 
apply the labour test, and thus follow 
the example of the Swinford Guardians 
in that respect. Now, Sir, I do not in- 
tend to delay the Committee beyond a 
few more minutes with what I have got 
to say, but the Chief Secretary will, per- 
haps, allow me to mention the fact that 
I received a letter this morning from an- 
other district in South Mayo, warning 
me that unless some local relief works 
which were necessary in the locality were 
started at once one - third or one- 
half of the total population of 4,000 in 
the Kilvine district will be compelled to 
seek outdoor relief before the Ist of May. 
I believe, in years gone by, upon occa- 
sions similar to this, public works were 
started, and have been left incomplete, 
and I would be satisfied if the Chief 
Secretary would direct one of his in- 
spectors to go to this district of Kilvine, 
on the borders of Roscommon and South 
Mayo, and I am sure that if he will do 
so what is said by my correspondent 
will be fully borne out by investigation. 
There are one or two other places along 
the west coast of Ireland, where, I am 
informed, intense distress prevails in 
connection with which distress nothing 
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has yet been said in this House. For 
instance, there is Loop Head, a district 
running out from South West Clare, into 
the Atlantic, an exceedingly poor locality 
in the best of times, which has a popu- 
lation of about 5,000. I am informed 
that the village valuation in that locality 
is under £2. The condition of the 
people there now, is, I believe, as bad as 
in any part of Mayo, and I hope, if the 
Chief Secretary has not already directed 
an investigation into the condition of the 
people there, he will take steps to do 
so before the winter. I am informed 
that the potato crop was a greater failure 
there last season than even in any part 
of Mayo, and I have read a statement 
made by the Rev. Father Maze, which 
I will not trouble the Committee with, 
but which certainly reveals a deplorable 
condition of things amongst the poor 
people. Now, I would also ask his atten- 
tion to statements that have appeared in 
the public Press, with regard to cer- 
tain places in the county of Kerry. These 
places were overlooked in the Debate 
which took place upon the Address, not 
through any desire on the part of those 
who were present to overlook the claims 
of those poor people, but simply because 
we were anxious not to prolong the 
Debate on that occasion. Now, I have 
nothing further to say, Mr. Lowther, but 
to impress upon the right hon. Gentleman 
the necessity of at once investigating 
these public statements with reference to 
the districts to which I have referred. 
And, again, I must be permitted to pro- 
test against the inadequacy of the pro- 
vision which the Chief Secretary has 
made during the winter to meet this 
condition of things along the Western 
seaboard of Ireland, and I trust he will 
not continue his niggardly policy in this 
matter; that he will bear in mind that 
he is using Irish money as well as British 
money; and that the necessities of the 
case need extended relief. 


*Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, W.): 
I do not in any way wish to oppose the 
proposition before the House, or to delay 
the proceedings, but I desire to suggest 
to the Chief Secretary that, in dealing 
with matters of this kind he might 
make a more liberal estimate of the re- 
quirements of the people than he has 
done in the present Vote. I consider 
that the sum he proposes to allocate for 
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the relief of distress in Ireland is very 
inadequate to the purpose in view, [i 
seems to me that the Government, when 
any report of distress in certain parts of 
Ireland comes before them, look unon 
these statements with a certain amount 
of suspicion. They are inclined to think 
that they are exaggerated, and, after 
some delay, they send some of their 
officials to inquire into the truth of 
the reports that have been made to 
them. I am inclined to think, My. 
Chairman, that the tendency of these 
officials is, and perhaps not unnaturally, 
to minimise the facts, and in no way or 
in no degree to exaggerate them. So 
far as my knowledge extends—I can 
speak positively for one constituency, and 
[ believe it is the case with regard to 
the others that are from time to time 
afHicted in this way—there is no desire 
amongst the people, local and Par- 
liamentary, to exaggerate the state of 
distress prevailing in these parts, or to 
cry out for relief before the occasion 
and the necessity arise for so doing. 
Now, Sir, there can be no doubt 
that at the present time there is a state 
of grievous distress and destitution in a 
great many of the extensive districts 
along the western seaboard of Ireland. 
I went, before the opening of the present 
Session of Parliament, amongst my own 
constituents in one of the poorest dis 
tricts on the western coast of Ireland— 
I refer to Western Donegal—I went 
amongst the people, and inquired of the 
priests how matters stood in this respect, 
in order that I might be able to make a 
full and true statement of the facts, if 
eccasion should require it, in the House 
of Commons. I inquired, as I have said, 
of men who know the facts of the case, 
and I found amongst them, one and all, 
priests and people, no desire whatever to 
put a bad aspect, or a worse aspect than 
was absolutely necessary, upon the facts 
of the case. There was distress amongst 
these poor people, there was poverty 
amongst them, but they did not see oc- 
casion to make any public outery for the 
present, at all events, in reference to 
these matters. Of course, as time goes: 
on, if matters should grow worse, it 
would be their bounden duty to make 
the facts known, and claim such relief 
and assistance as this Government. and 
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this Parliament is in duty as well as in 
honour bound to afford them. But in 
one part of that constituency I was 
informed that dire destitution and pos- 
sible starvation did exist. That part is 
the Island of Tory, on the coast of Done- 
gal. I asked a question in this House, 
founded upon information that I re- 
ceived as to the perilous condition of the 
poor people in that island. I make 
no complaint of the action that the Chief 
Secretary took, subsequent to my asking 
him that question. On the contrary, I 
think the Chief Secretary acted promptly 
in the matter, and did the best he could. 
He directed that an inspector should go 
to this island and look into the facts of 
the case. The inspector did go to the 
island as promptly as he could get there 
—for it is not easy to get into Tory Is- 
land, and when people do get there they 
often find it difticult to get back again 
—and he looked into the facts, and 
found them quite as bad as they had 
been represented to be. He, 1 believe, 
had to remain there for a very much 
longer time than he had intended, for 
tempestuous and stormy weather pre- 
vented him from getting back again for 
some time. But the peril was even then 
growing, the destitution was increasing, 
and he telegraphed to the mainland ask- 
ing that a supply of provisions should be 
sent to the relief of the poor people in 
the island. However, it was one thing 
to telegraph for this relief and another 
thing to get it, for the weather was 
so stormy that the vessel conveying it 
was weather-bound for several days and 
could not get near the island ; and, mean- 
while, the destitution was becoming still 
more severe. The vessel did ultimately 
arrive, and relief was afforded—some meal 
and flour, I suppose, and other food of 
that kind was distributed. Yes, but that 
will not last long, and what I wish te 
know now is whether the Chief Secretary 
has directed that any steps shall be 
taken for the opening of relief works for 
giving employment to these poor people 
upon this remote island, so difficult to 
reach and so difficult to get away from. 
These provisions, as I have said, will be 
used up in a few davs. What is to carry 


the people on for the weeks and weeks to. 


come? Money they have none; food 
there is none in the island except the 
small quantitv brought by this steamer ; 
and the local traders can be but very 
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few, for it is a small place, the whole 
population numbering only about 320 
souls. I again ask the Chief Secretary 
what is to be done for these people. 
Will he not open up some sort of relief 
work !—for work and wages are what 
they want, not doles, gifts, or charity, 
either from at home or abroad. We are 
not, I think, making a very extravagant 
demand on the Chief Secretary, or upon 
the British Parliament is asking that 
when perils of this sort arise in our 
country they should be met promptly, 
and in a generous spirit by this Imperial 
Parliament. I used the word “ generous,” 
but after all, it is only returning to us— 
if we get it—a little share of our own 
money, and therefore I ought not to call 
it British generosity. We only want a 
liberal administration of our own funds to 
save our own people from the misery, 
sufferings, and starvation to which 
they have been brought by the long 
course of maladministration imposed 
upon them by this country and this Par- 
liament. Every three months £500,000 
is taken from our country in excess 
of our proper proportion of taxation. 
The amount that is taken from us in 
six months would very largely, and 
amply indeed, meet the requirements 
even of exceptional seasons and excep- 
tional distress such as the present. I 
have in my hand, though I shall not de- 
tain the Committee by reading it, as pro- 
bably the Chief Secretary has seen it, a 
letter which appeared in this morning’s 
Dublin newspapers from the Catholic 
priest who resides in Tory Island. I shall 
say but very little upon it, because I 
think what I have already stated brings 
the general facts sufficiently before the 
mind of the right hon. Gentleman, but 
I wish to impress upon him these few 
points taken from the letter of the Rev. 
Mr. McGroarty, the curate residing in Tory 
Island. He says that he believes about 
£400 would carry the people through 
the period of distress that they are under- 
going, and that is still before them. 
Their industries have failed them. They 
are not an idle people; they are hard- 
working, brave, and industrious fisher- 
men, all their lives toiling and moiling 
in order to make as much money 
as will enable them to pay their 
way, and to live on a very mode- 
rate scale of comfort indeed. Their 
fishing - boats, however, are small, 
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and in stormy weather they are unable 
to face the perils of the deep. Why, 
one of Her Majesty's gunboats—the 
Wasp, I think—was wrecked on this same 
island not many years ago; and in bad 
weather what chance have little frail fish- 
ing boats, such as are used upon that coast, 
of braving the stormy deep and procur- 
ing for their owners the means of subsis- 
tence! The kelp industry, which they 
also carry on, has proved a failure, the 
market, for reasons which I do not under- 
stand, having fallen away enormously, 
causing a tremendous loss to these poor 
though hardy and industrious people. 
Under all those circumstances, I think 
the Chief Secretary might have dealt 
more liberally with this Vote ; but, at all 
events, I want to know what share of 
it he means to go to the relief of these 
poor people. I tell him once again, and 
I tell the Committee, that they do not 
want gifts or doles. They want work and 
wages. Money can be beneficially ex- 
pended in the island; and it is a hard 
thine. if in this House, where we Irish 
Members sit and listen night after night 
to the voting of millions and millions, 
a few hundred pounds cannot be devoted 
to the relief of these poor subjects of Her 
Majesty on the coast of Treland. It 
strikes us that a country which can with 
so lavish a hand spend money in the 
remotest corners of the earth, might well 
deal a little more fairly, conscientiously, 
and liberally with these poor people in 
the distressed districts of Ireland. 


Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I only 
wish to add a very few words to what has 
been said by my colleague in the 
representation of Mayo and = my 
Friend the Member for West Done- 
gal. I do not desire to import 
any temper into this discussion, be- 
sause I know, as the right hon. Gentle 
man himself knows, that this is only a 
vote of indemnity. I know that last year 
several of the Irish Members pressed the 
right hon. Gentleman very strongly as 
to the situation in Belmullet, and he 
took upon himself, as he will remember, 
the duty of expanding the sum asked for 
to bring relief to the people of North 
Mayo, especially in the Belmullet Union. 
As a consequence of the promise he made 
last year, we now find in the Supplem2n- 
tary Estimates a grant in aid of the rates 


Mr. Sullivan. 
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of the Belmullet Union—a grant of 
£3,038. Now, I do not want to attack 


the right hon. Gentleman, for I do not 
think he deserves to be attacked, and in 
anything which I say, I say to him not 
as Chief Secretary for Ireland but as 
President of the Irish Local Government 
Board. What I have to say is this—that 
this coming to the House to ask for this 
£3,038 is only another proof of the utter 
breakdown of the officialdom of Dublin 
Castle. The right hon. Gentleman sits 
here as Chief Secretary for Ireland, but 
he also sits here as Chairman of the 
Local Government Board of Ireland. Now, 
as Chairman of the Local Government 
Board, he promised me last year that 
in relieving the distress in North Mayo 
he would do certain things. What 
were the two things he promised to do 
towards relieving the distress in North 
Mayo! One was to establish a line of 
steamers between Belmullet and Achill 
Island. The pressure was so 
at that time that he 
and I admit that no one feels more 
sympathetically in matters of this kind 
than the right hon. Gentleman—realised 
that these poor people must be relieved 
from the suffering they were experienc- 
ing; but what has been the consequen2e ! 
A month after he had given the promise, 
and a little time after this House had 
risen, that line of steamers between Bel- 
mullet and Achill Island ceased to run. 
Are those steamers running now! They 
are not. I only put this forward as an 
illustration of the fact that when once 
this House of Commons ceases to sit, 
and once the Departments at Dublin 
Castle get control over Ireland, then the 
poor people in the west and north-west 


great 
himself— 


of Ireland may suffer as they like. The 
right hon. Gentleman himself, as he 
knows, fills many offices in Ireland. He 


is the Chairman of the Local Government 
Board, he is the Chairman of the Con- 
gested Districts Board, and he is the 
Chief Secretary. I do not say that he is 
not able to fill these oftices, but I do 


say that he is not able to administer 
affairs in Ireland as we desire 
that they should be administered. 


The hon. Member for Donegal has in- 
stanced the case of Tory Island. I can 
instance the case of the Island of Innis- 
kea, if I may be allowed. I have known 
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times when the Island of Inniskea could 
not be approached. I am a very good 
sailor myself, but I have known times 
when it has been utterly impossible to 
get a boat into Inniskea. I remember 
that on the occasion of the recent out- 
break of fever there I wished to see what 
had been happening, and I found that it 
was utterly impossible to go there. The 
right hon. Gentleman, as Chairman of 
the Irish Local Government Board, is 
responsible, to a large extent, for that, 
simply because in details of that kind 
they have not developed the country as 
they might have done. I have no desire 
to go through the details. I do not want 
to give any pathetic, isolated case. 1 
arraign the right hon. Gentleman on the 
whole broad question. I say it is im- 
possible for him to be, not in Ireland, 
but in this country, to administer the 
large amount of the social and personal 
life of Ireland that is covered by the 
operations of the Irish Local Government 
Board. Let me point out to the right 
hon. Gentleman that it is now nearly 
nine since I asked him some 
questions about the situation in North 
Mayo. What is the consequence of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s administration? 
Although I here, as the Member for 
North Mayo, have been asking him ques- 
tions time after time in this House, point- 
ing out to him time after time by ques- 
tions, and otherwise that this distress 
has been existing in North Mayo, the 
people in North Mayo have got the same 
complaint to make to you here in this 
House to-day. The same state of things 
still exists in North Mayo to-day that 
existed 12 months ago. I am not going 
to give any long quotation, but, as Mem- 
ber for the division covering the Bel- 
mullet Union, I feel that I am entitled to 
call attention to this fact, that, although 
12 months ago I called attention to 
the state of affairs existing in Belmullet, 
nothing has been done, if we can accept 
the testimony of the people of Belmullet 
themselves. Our people anywhere in 
Ireland are not bankrupts. We 
do not ask for your money for 
pure charity’s sake. We attack 
your administration. In England 
Scotland, and Wales the people are able 
to develop their own resources, but 
although 12 ago I put 
‘questions to hon. Gentle 
man, what to-day? A 


months 


months 
right 
find 


the 


do 


we 
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meeting was held last Friday, nearly 12 
months to a day from the day on which 
I called the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention to the distress that existed. At 
this meeting Monsignor Hewson, the 
parish priest of Belmullet, said— 


“Recently he had to report that there was 
no meal or flour or bread in the locality, and 
received from the Chief Secretary the humane 
reply, ‘Let the traders lay in greater stores in 
future.’” 


That is represented by the parish priest 
as being a quotation from a telegram 
received by -him from the right hon. 
Gentleman. I can scarcely conceive that 
the right hon. Gentleman sent such a 
telegram. I can only say that if he did 
it is a pitiable exhibition of callousness 
and want of foresight. I blame the 
officials of the Irish Local Government 
Board for their neglect to cope with this 
distress. I appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman, and not merely to him, but 
to every man of humanity in this House, 
not on the score of charity, but on the 
ground of manhood, to establish some 
system by which these people in the 
west of Ireland may be placed on an 
equality with the people of this country. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, Leeds, 
Central): The hon. Gentleman has com- 
plained that since he called atten- 
tion 12 months ago to the distress in 
North Mayo nothing has been done. I 
may say that, whereas 12 months ago 
the Union of Belmullet was deeply in- 
volved, its debt has now been cleared off 
by the kindness of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The hon. Member is labour- 
ing under one very curious misconcep- 
tion. He says that last year I promised 
a steamer service between Belmullet and 
Tory Island, but that the only effect of 
it was that the steamer service ceased a 
month after Parliament was up. 


Mr. CRILLY: I was in Belmullet in 
October ; the House rose in August. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I think the 
hon. Member himself will see that he 
has made a mistake. What I said last 
year was that the Government hoped to 
establish a steamer service between Bel- 
mullet and Tory Island, but that diffi- 
culties had arisen with the Midland Rail- 
Company, and that if those 
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difficulties proved insuperable, the Go- 
vernment would endeavour to establish a 
service between Sligo and Belmullet. The 
steamer service is not subsidised by the 
Government, but by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board. The difficulties which I 
foresaw actually did arise, and instead of 
establishing a service between Belmullet 
and Tory Island it is our intention to 
establish a service between Sligo and Bel- 
mullet. The Company who are running 
the occasional services asked at the be- 
ginning of this year whether the Con- 
gested Districts Board was prepared to 
give them a subsidy, and the Board did 
not feel that they could do so. The hon. 
Member will see that so far as regards 
any promise made by the Government 
last year. the Government are perfectly 
ready tocarry out their promise, but this 
particular steamboat service between 
Tory Island and_ Belmullet could 
not be established. The hon. Member 
also referred to the difficulty of reaching 
the Island of Inniskea. Hon. Gentlemen 
onposite appear to hold the Irish Govern- 
ment responsible for everything that 
occurs on the west coast of Ireland, in- 
cluding the weather. The hon. Member 
has told the House that he is an excel- 
lent sailor, but, notwithstanding that, he 
found it absolutely impossible to reach 
the Island of Inniskea. Sir, others 
besides the hon. Member have found it 
impossible, but I do not know whether 
he suggests that we should provide a 
steamboat service between Belmullet and 
Inniskea Island. I now come to the 
speech of the hon. Member for South 
Mayo. In the Debate on the Address. 1 
explained very fully what the policy of 
the Government was in connection with 
the distress which unfortunately has 
visited the west of Ireland during the 
past year. The policy of the Govern- 
ment was on that occasion sanctioned 
and approved by the House, and I do 
not understand that the hon. Member 
for South Mayo disapproves of that 
policy. What he complains of is that 
the amount that we have given is too 
small. Now, I cannot help thinking 
that the hon. Member must have been 
under the impression that the amount in 
this Vote is the total amount voted 
for the relief of distress during the whole 
course of the present season. That is 
not so. The amount of £15,000 which 
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appears on this Vote is a grant-in-aid of 
the Relief Works executed by Boards of 
Guardians in distressed unions, and it ig 
an amount intended to cover any expendi- 
ture up to the 31st of March. The sum 
of £5,000 for salaries and expenses of 
Inspectors and others employed under 
the Local Government Board appears a 
large sum in proportion to that, but the 
reason is that it includes practically the 
whole of the expenses in connection with 
the organisation necessary for meeting 
the distress. The hon. Member com- 
plains that charity is endeavouring to 
do the work which the Government has 
neglected. I entirely and _ absolutely 
traverse the position. I maintain that 
the Government had done, and is doing, 
its duty, but it may well be that there 
is also room for the exercise of private 
charity. At the present time at Bel- 
mullet the Board of Works is carrying 
out operations in connection with the 
establishment of this steamer service be- 
tween Sligo and Belmullet, but would it 
be fair to say that on that ground the 
Board of Works is doing work which the 
Government ought to have done out of 
this money? If that cannot be main- 
tained, how much more true is it to say 
that because private charity has stepped 
in for the relief of distress that proves 
that the Government has neglected its 
duty? Now I come to the case of the 
scarcity of provisions at Tory Island and 
Belmullet, and here again I cannot help 
thinking that there is some strange con- 
fusion in the observations of the hon. 
Member for South Mayo and the hon. 
Member for Donegal. The scarcity o 
provisions of Tory Island and the scarcity 
of provisions of Belmullet might have 
arisen in the most prosperous years. It 
has simply arisen from the fact that, in 
consequence of a long spell of bad 
weather, these places have been practi- 
cally unapproachable from the sea, and 
therefore the provisions have run out. 
The hon. Member has referred to the 
letter written by me to Monsignor Hew- 
son, the parish priest of Belmullet, and 
that same letter has been referred to 
by the hon. Member for North Mayo. 


Mr. CRILLY: I quoted from the 


Freeman's Journal of Saturday. 





Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Asa matter 
of fact, the message which was sent by 
my direction to Father Hewson was sent 
by telegram. It was in reply to a tele 
gram which was sent me by Father Hew- 
son from Belmullet, which was in these 
“No meal or flour, no bread, 
no railway.” The House will see that 
the style cultivated by Monsignor Hew- 
of a somewhat rhetorical and 
emotional character, but, of course, I 
quite understand the practical point that 
What he 
desired to obtain was a railway to Bel- 
mullet, a work which would cost pro- 
bably some £200,000 or more of public 
I did not like to leave Mon- 
signor Hewson’s telegram entirely un- 
and I did think it desir- 
able to suggest that the scarcity might 
be provided against by the shopkeepers 
laying in larger supplies of provisions. 
Father Hewson, writing to the Free- 


Supply. 


terms: 


son is 


Monsignor Hewson aimed at. 


money. 


answered, 


man’s Journal, comments upon that as 
“a heartless, callous, cruel. production.” 
Well, Sir, those seem to me to be rather 
strong epithets to apply to what I coa- 
fess appears to me to have been a very 
innocent preduction. I quite admit that, 
in comparison with the rhetorical effu- 
sion of Father Hewson, my letter is rather 
jejune and prosaic, but I do maintain 
that it is business-like, and I do main- 
tain that that is the proper cure for such 
inconveniences as have been suffered. I 
have only, in conclusion, to say one or 
two words in reference to the speech cf 
the hon. Member for South Mayo. He 
complained of the fact that the Ballin- 
robe Union had had none of this grant 
of £15,000. I understand that the Board 
have done what they could to persuade 
the Guardians to adopt the labour test, 
and that the Board are prepared to pay 
a considerable proportion of heavy ex- 
penditure incurred by that union. 1 
repudiate altogether the insinuation tha: 
the Board are niggardly in their policy, 
and I can only assure the House that 
every effort is being made by the Board 
to grapple with the position. 


Mr. J. G. SWIFT MacNEILL (Done- 
gal, S.): The right hon. Gentleman has 
made very merry over the comments 
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of Father Hewson upon his telegram. 
I do not think it is possible that the 
right hon. Gentleman realises the posi- 
tion. If he had been only two days in 
one of the distressed districts of Ireland, 
the telegram he sent and the speech that 
we have just listened to would have been 
entirely impossible. .The right hon. 
Gentleman says, “Can you blame the 
English Government for the failure of the 
potato crop!” No; but we say you have 
reduced these people to their present 
unhappy condition by your deliberate 
misgovernment. You English people 
are accustomed to praise yourselves, and 
to say that all you think of is doing 
good to mankind, without any regard to 
money at all; but look how you behave 
towards Ireland. If you would allow us to 
manage our own affairs, we should be 
able to rectify the consequences of your 
mismanagement. Under an Irish Parlia- 
ment you would not find the poorest dis- 
tricts of Ireland the most densely popu- 
lated, and the most flourishing districts. 
given up to the few and favoured. That 
is the result of your government. You 
say—-and you say with justice—how can 
you improve the position of the people on 
these miserable patches of ground, where: 
no profitable crops can be got? Again [ 
say it is you who have put them there.. 
You have taken the government into your 
own hands, and you are responsible for 
these people. When you destroyed these 
people’s trade as you did, when you 
deprived them of education as you did, 
you were sowing the seed which has: 
brought this crop of destitution and 
misery in Ireland. You talk of your 
kindness and generosity ; why, your own 
experts have told you that you have been 
robbing the Irish people. I can prove 
that from documents of your own. The 
right hon. Gentleman has referred to 
the charitable contributions which have: 
come from America to the assistance of’ 
the Irish people. I charge the Irish: 
Government with deliberately trying last. 
September to paralyse the kindly hands 
who were giving those subscriptions.. 
Yes, I say that they endeavoured 
keep back these contributions. 
A gentleman who has described himself 


to 
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as the very head of the Irish Govern- 
ment. sent this telegram in reply to a 
telegram from the correspondent of an 
American the New York 
Journal, asking him whether there was 


newspaper, 


any distress. This is the teleeram— 

“In reply to your telegram, the Lord Lieu- | 

tenant desires me to say that the reports which | 

you characterise as most alarming, and _pre- | 

dictions of famine in lreland which you men- | 

tion, are, in his Excellency’s opinion, unjusti®. | 
’ 


able. | 


| 
The whole object of that telegram was | 
to destroy charitable contributions from 
America. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Nothing of 
the kind. 
was simply in order to check exaggera- 


The hon. Member knows it 


tions, and rightly so. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: The telegram 
was dated the 7th September. When | 
that telegram was sent the Government | 
had reports from their own Local Govern- 
ment Board inspectors as to the imminent | 
distress in Ireland, and I say again that | 
that telegram was sent in order to para- | 
lyse the arm of generosity in America, in | 
order to leave the people in distress, and | 
to leave them at the mercy of the Eng- 
lish I it 
horrible imputation 
to make, but, Sir, it is true. It is only | 
I could find, if I| 
went into the library, ample proof that | 
in Sir Robert deli- | 
berately destroyed the crops of the | 
Trish people, in order to bring about a 


roverniment. know is ¢ 


ee 3 
shocking and a 


part of your system. 


Peel’s time you 


famine. However, Sir, I will keep 
to this Vote, and I want to show 
what has been the course of con- | 


duct of the present Government in con- | 
nection with the distress in Ireland, with | 
which I am specially interested. I do not | 
wish to say anything personally unkind 
of the right hon. Gentleman. If he 
would come and spend three or four days 
among these people, and go into their 
hovels, look at their little children, with 
their poor little faces pale and flabby for 
want of animal food—if he would see 
for himself the absolute misery and 
Mr. Swift MacNeill. 
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despair in which these unhappy people 
live, he would, I am sure, not be slow 
in dealing with the distress. However, 
Sir, I think I have said sufficient upon 
this matter. I hope that we shall hear 
;soine explanation from the right hon. 
iGentleman as to this teleeram sent out 
Dublin Castle, 


from in order to check 


ithe contributions of benevolence. 


nae 
vat 


The hon. 
I 
must respectfully decline to make any 
reply whatever to his speech. Sir, that 
The speech of 
any hon. Member who deliberately gets 
up in this House and says that it is the 
object of the English Government to 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 


‘brine about distress in the west of Ire- 


land, in order to bring the people under 
our power, requires no further notice to 
be taken of it. 


Mr. D. KILBRIDE (Galway, N.): I 
desire to point out to the right hon Gen- 
tleman and to the House that it is not 
alone on the West Coast that distress pre- 
vails. In portions of Eastern and North- 
and in the county 

the 
very 


I 


Gentleman, 


Eastern Galway, 
Roscommon, 
to a 


indeed. 


hon. 


are fFe- 


pee } le 
con- 
the 


distressed 


dition would = ask 


right when he is 
considering the general question of dis- 
tress in Ireland, to pay particular atten- 


tion to the condition of the occupiers in 


'the Barony of Iveagh, in county Kerry. 
In this connection I would press upon 
‘the right hon. Gentleman the importance 
‘of extending the Great Southern and 
| Western Railway to Waterville; that 


would be a work which would give a 
great deal of much-needed employment, 
and I feel sure that, if the Government 
intimated to the railway company their 
willingness to assist in the work, the 
company would be quite prepared to 
undertake it. 


Mr. J. PINKERTON (Galway): I 
would take the liberty of suggesting to 
the right hon. Gentleman, that he 
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himself should go to this district of Ire- 
land that we are referring to, and see for 
himself the condition of the people there. 
BALFOUR: 


Mr. GERALD I have 


been there. 


Mr. PINKERTON: The right hon. 
Gentleman may have been there, but if 
he would only go at this time, and see 
the condition of things that actually 
prevails, I am sure he would take a 
different view of the responsibility of his 
Government in dealing with this distress. 
Of course, we do not blame the Govern- 
ment for the failure of crops, or for 
troubles caused by exceptionally bad 
weather on the coasts, but we say it is 
a disgrace that along the west coast of 
Ireland the original inhabitants should be 
driven into reservations like the abori- 
gines of America. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, in the telegram that has been 
referred to, suggested that the distress in 
Belmullet might be met by the shop- 
keepers taking in a larger supply of pro- 
He should not forget that these 
shopkeepers have to give credit and 
probably get their own supplies largely 
on credit. Sir, I do not wish to prolong 
the discussion, but I cannot refrain from 
saying that, much as the right hon. 
Gentleman thinks of the generous policy 
of the Government as exhibited by these 
grants, it is not by temporary doles that 
the distress now prevailing can be re- 
lieved; it is only by extending the 
powers of the Congested Districts Board, 
so that the people may be removed out 
of these congested districts, and restored 
to the fertile lands from which they have 
been driven. 


visions. 


Mr. P. C. DOOGAN (Tyrone, E.): 
While I do not impute to the right 
hon. Gentleman that he would know- 
ingly take any steps which would 
tend to stop the flow of charity 
in relief of the distress in the 
west of Ireland, I must protest against 
his ignoring all responsibility in the 
present position of things. So far the 
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people of Ireland have had no power over 
their own affairs ; you are about to intro- 
duce a Bill in the present Session to give 
them local self-government, but up to 
now the responsibility has remained in 
the right hon. Gentleman and his Depart- 
ment. I want to state, once and for 
all, my very distinct opinion that all 
these grants in aid, that have been re- 
peated over and over again, will be fruit- 
less and ineffective until the Government 
adopt measures which will enable the 
people to support themselves, instead of 
being pauperised by periodical doles. The 
people of Ireland, and the people of this 
country will hold the Government respon- 
sible until the Irish people are placed in a 
position to maintain themselves without 
the intervention of charity at all. With- 
out the aid of the Government the people 
living in the west of Ireland will never 
lift themselves out of the condition of 
chronic distress that they are in. One 
bad season suffices to leave them abso- 
lutely helpless, except for private charity 
or Parliamentary grants. I should be 
sorry indeed. to believe that the Chief 
Secretary, or any other Government 
official, wilfully ignored the duty that is 
imposed upon him to endeavour by every 
means in his power to improve the con- 
dition of these people. The poverty, the 
misery existing in Ireland is a disgrace 
to any State, and it is a positive danger 
to society. Oppression and starvation 
led the people of France to a revolution 
which had a terrible effect not cnly upon 
society in France, but among all the 
peoples of Europe; and I warn the 
Government to consider what must be 
the outcome of a continuation of the 
present state of things in Ireland, where 
the standard of living is the lowest. 
in Europe. Yes; that was stated 
in 1847, and it is as true today as 
it was then, from my own knowledge. I 
hope the Chief Secretary and the Irish 
Government will see that, however bene- 
ficial and generous these grants may be, it 
is not temporary doles that the Irish 
people require ; they want to be placed, 
and it is the duty of the Irish Govern- 
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ment to place them, in such a position 
that they can maintain themselves inde 
pendently of any charity whatsoever. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I rise to ask 
a question of my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary with regard to two of 
these items. Two of them are called 
“Grants-in-Aid”; the third is not 
specifically called a grant in aid; it is 

Salaries and Expenses of Inspectors and 
others specially employed under the Local 
Government Board.” At the bottom of 
page 18 there is this note— 


“The expenditure out of the above Grants sn 
Aid will not be accounted for in detail to the 
Comptroller and Auditor General, nor will any 
unexpended balances be surrendered.” 


Now, I want to ask whether my right 
hon. Friend has considered what a 
vicious system of finance is this. It is 
exactly analogous to the case cited by the 
Comptroller and Auditor General of the 
Grant - in - Aid for Bechuanaland. He 
says— 

“In my report upon the Grant in Aid under 
this sub-head for last year (paragraph 9), 1 
drew attention to a payment of £30,000 which 
had been made to the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies on the last day of the financial year 
1895-96, which payment was admittedly made 
with the object of avoiding its surrender, and 
of enabling it to be applied in reduction of the 


amount to be submitted for vote by Parliament 
for the ensuing year.’ 


This case, I submit, is exactly on all fours 
with that. I wish to draw the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman. the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury to the grave respon- 
sibility the Government are taking, as 
against their own officer, the Comptroller 
and Auditor General, in adopting this 
vicious system, by which a Grant-in-Aid 
is to be handed over, and, if not ex- 
pended, is not to be returned. The 
Comptroller and Auditor General, in the 
case I have referred to, points out that— 


“the pavment to the Protectorate in the 
year 1886-97 of the full amount of the Grant 1n 
‘Aid (£20,000) was clearly not necessary, and, 
in my opinion, was not justified. I am accord. 
ingly unable to report, under the provisions o° 
vsections 27 and 32 of the Exchequer and Ault 


Mr. Doogan. 
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Departments Act, 1866, that the amount so 
charged against the Grant ‘has been applied 
to the purpose for which such Grant was 
intended to provide.’ ” 





This, as I say, is an exactly similar case, 
and I think it right to call the attention 
of the Treasury to the matter now. When 
the Estimates are before us, I shall not 
fail to take the opinion of the House as 
to the desirability of sanctioning a system 
which, as I have shown, is condemned by 
the Comptroller and Auditor General, 
and which I regard as an altogether per- 
nicious system. 


Mr. McKENNA: When I 
note that has been referred by 
the hon. Member for Lynn Regis, I 
naturally asked myself whether there was 
any duty on the part of the Treasury 
to account for these Votes in detail, and 
I found, or at all events. I gathered, that 
there is a statutory duty imposed on the 
Treasury. I understand the Treasury to 
take the view that in the case of Grants- 
in-Aid there is no such duty ; but, if that 
be so, why is this note put on the Esti- 
mate! There is no mystery about a 
“ Grant-in-Aid,” and I think if the 
mittee will refer to the Statute they will 
find that every item has to be accounted 
for in detail, and that any balance unex- 
pended must be surrendered at the end 
of the financial year. If the right hon. 
Gentleman does not take that view, 
I would ask him why he wastes sta- 
tionery, printing ink, time, and labour, 
by putting this useless note at the foot 
of the Estimate? 


*Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I am 
rather afraid the Committee will think 
that this discussion has gone on long 
enough, but I should like to ask the in- 
dulgence of the Committee to make one 
or two observations on the speech we 
have listened to from the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. I exceedingly regret 
the absence of sympathy, and the general 
hardness of tone which characterised that 
speech. I will take one instance. to show 
how the right hon. Gentleman utterly 
fails to srapple with the real facts of the 
situation. He is asked about the scarcity 
of provisions in Belmullet, and his reply 
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is—‘ Let the shopkeepers lay in a larger 
supply of provisions.” Well, shopkeepers, 
of course, do not lay in stock at the bid- 
ding of a Cabinet Minister ; they only lay 
in provisions as they are able to buy 
them. In a famine-stricken district the 
shopkeepers are poor, and it is prepos- 
terous that the right hon. Gentleman 
should shirk out of his responsibility 
by saying that they should keep 
Then, the right hon. 
Gentleman said that the idea of hon. 
Members on this side (he included 
all of us) seemed to be that the Govern- 


larger stores. 


ment should be held responsible for any- 
thing and everything on the west coast 
of Ireland, “even the weather.” Sir, I 
contend that the Government are un- 
doubtedly responsible for the vital 
conditions which govern the lives of these 
unhappy people. A great deal has been 
said to-night about generosity, but I re 
gard this Vote of a miserable £15,000 as 
a mere condonation of the fault of this 
House and this country in establishing 
a condition of things under which these 
people cannot live. Last year the 
larevst amount ever collected in taxes 
was raised from these people. An en- 
deavour has been made to trace this 
disicss to the failure of the potato- 
crop. I do not think it can be traced 
to that at all. The cause of the famine 
is this: that the people are reduced to 
sucii a low state of subsistence by the 
heivy burden which this House lays on 
the that they cannot bear that tem- 
por lapse from the normal produce 
of » crop which an ordinary agricultural 
colnuunity can bear. Now, Sir, this 
subject is a very grave one. This 
is ite first Vote that has been 
before the House this Session deal- 
ing with the famine in the west of 
Treland, and I say that the fact that this 
state of distress in that portion of the 
kingdom should exist reflects infinite 
shame on the Government, and on this 


House. A book was published in the 
yer 1896 by Mr. O’Brien, one of the 
Inspectors of the Irish Local Govern- 


’ 


meni Beard, in the third chapter of 
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which there is a list of the famines which 
have occurred in Ireland throughout the 
century. During the eighteenth century 
there was only one outbreak of famine 
—in the year 1789—and this was tided 
over without the Irish Parliament 
making any grant or taking any special 
measures. But during the nineteenth 
century we have had altogether 13 
famines. The first serious visitation oc- 
curred in 1821, and it was succeeded by 
five others before the great famine of 
1846-7. Then there was an interval of 
30 years, but in 1879-80 we had an out- 
break worse than any previous except 
the Great Famine, and the abnormal dis- 
tress which we are considering to-night 
makes the sixth famine Government has 





had to relieve since that period. Every 
three years a grave situation of this kind 
arises. All the conditions tend to show 
that we are drifting again towards a 
terrible calamity such as occurred about 
The situation is much 
more serious than it was at that period. 
During the early famine, there was no 
Poor Law, but now we have a Poor Law 


50 years ago. 


system in the country established to deal 
with eight and a-half millions of people, 
and we find it incapable of meeting the 
demands of four and a-half millions. 
We have established a Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, built labourers’ houses and 
light railways, but all these resources do 
not enable us to grapple with the dis- 
tress, and I believe that no cure for it 
will be found except by abolishing those 
heavy taxes which we now extract from 
every one of these famine-stricken homes. 
I am so out of harmony with the 
spirit in which this Vote has been sutx 
mitted that I am almost disposed to move 
a reduction, in order that we might take 
the feeling of the Committee ; but I am 
unwilling to take that extreme course. 
But, Sir, I say that this state of affairs 
in Ireland is a disgrace to our Govern- 
ment—I do not say to our present Go- 
vernment in particular, for I believe that 
this Government is, in some respects, 
better than the Government which pre- 
ceded it; but this state of affairs is, 
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irrespective of Party, a disgrace and a 
slur upon the people of this country. 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum. not exceeding £20,000 be 
granted to Her Majesty to defr: iy the charge 
which will come in course of payment during | 
the year’ ending on the 31st day of March, 
1898, for a Grant in Aid of the Expenses of the | 
Royal Commission for the British Section at | 


the Paris International Exhibition, 1900.” | 





Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- | 
tion, 


“That the Chairm: m do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again.”—/( Mr. Strachey.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Wed- 
nesday ; Committee also report pro- 
gress ; to sit again upon Wednesday. 


REGISTRATION (IRELAND) BILL. 


Cuause 1. 
Amendment proposed. 


“In page 1, line 21, to leave out the words 
after the word ‘ Act,’ to the end of sub-section 
(3), and insert the words, ‘and may include 
the division of a townland which 1s situate 
partly within and partly without an urban 
sanitary district or town.’”—(Mr. Gerald 


Balfour.) 
Instead thereof, Question proposed, 


“That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the clause.’ 


And, it being after Midnight, and ob- 
jection being taken to further proceed- 


ing, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Wednes- 
day. 


§ COMMONS} 


| sonal favour, 





(Ireland) Bill. 
THE HOUSE. 
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PHARMACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Mr. N.): I object. 


D. CRILLY (Mayo, 


Mr. H. FE. KEARLEY (Devonport) : 
[ would ask my hon. Friend, as a per- 
not to object to this Bill, 


which, I assure him, is one of those 


small Measures which cover a much- 


needed reform. 


Dr. C. K. D. TANNER (Cork Co., 
Mid.): I also would appeal to my hon. 
Friend not to stand in the way of this 
Bill. Although it does not affect Irish 


pharmacists, I believe the Bill will do 
justice all round, and I may say that I 
remained in the House till this hour to- 
night merely to help, to the best of my 
ability, the progress of this Measure. 


Mr. CRILLY: After that appeal I feel! 
that I cannot persist in my objection. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Read a second time, and committed! 
for Thursday, 17th March. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. DAVITT: For the convenience of 
hon. Members from Ireland, who want to 
make their arrangements, I would like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he can 
tell us when he proposes to take the 
Second Reading of the Irish Local 
Government Bill? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: We should like to consult the 
convenience of hon and right hon. Gen- 
tlemen on those Benches. Perhaps the 
hon. Member would allow me to give @ 
definite answer to-morrow afternoon. 


House adjourned at 12.12. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, 8th March 1898. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at a quarter past 
Four of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


—— 


ISLE OF WIGHT RAILWAY (BRADING 
HARBOUR AND RAILWAY) BILL 
[H.L.] 


Second Reading (by order). 


UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY BILL 
[H.L.] 


Second Reading (by order). 


PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL ORDER 
CONFIRMATION BILLS. 


Tae CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Earl of Mortey) moved— 


“That no Private Bill brought from the 
House of Commons shall be read a second 
time after Tuesday, the 28th day of June next. 


“That no Provisional Order Confirmation 
Bill originating in this House shall be read a 
first time after Tuesday, the 3rd day of May 
next. 


“ That no Provisional Order Confirmation Bill 
brought from the House of Commons shall te 
read a second time after Tuesday, the 28th 
day of June next. 


“That when a Bill shall have passed this 
House with amendments these orders shall not 
apply to any new Bill sent up from the House 
of Commons which the Chairman of Commit- 
tees shall report to the House is substantially 
the same as the Bill so amended. 


“That this House will not receive any peti- 
tion for a Private Bill later than the 26th day 
of April next, unless such Private Bill shall 
have been approved by the High Court of 
Justice ; nor any petition for a Private Bill 
approved by the High Court of Justice after 
Friday, the 6th day of May next. 


VOL. LIV. [FOURTH SERIES. | 
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“That this House will not receive any report 
from the Judges upon petitions presented to 
this House for Private Bills after Friday, the 
6th day of May next.” 


Agreed. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE, 
BOTOLPH LANE. 

*Eart BEAUCHAMP: My Lords, I 
rise to ask the Lord Bishop of 
London if he is aware that the Church 
of St. George, Botolph Lane, has been 
closed for over five years, and the rectory 
house let for business purposes; and if 
any, and what, provision has been made 
for the spiritual oversight of the parish 
by the rector! I do not propose to de- 
tain your Lordships. I would merely 
say that this appears to me to be a very 
gross case of neglect of duty on the part 
of the rector of St. George, Botolph Lane. 
The rector at the present moment re- 
ceives over £600 a year, including the 
sum which he receives as income for the 
rectory house, which is let for business 
purposes. For that stipend he performs 
no duties whatever on behalf of his 
parishioners. Putting on one side the 
question of doing duty for wages received, 
I would merely say that what makes the 
question more deplorable is that almost 
within a stone’s throw of St. George’s 
Church admirable work is being done by 
the Church Army and the London City 
Mission. There is no doubt that if the 
rector re-opened the church he would 
have a large congregation to which he 
might administer with advantage. 


*Tue Bishop or LONDON: The 
facts of the case are these: The 
fabric of the Church of St. George’s, 
Botolph Lane, was some years ago re 
ported to be insanitary and dangerous 
The church was, therefore, closed for ser- 
vices on sanitary grounds. A scheme 
was then set on foot for the union of the 
parish of St. George with the adjoining 
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parish of St. Mary-at-Hill. Such unions 
involve, as your Lordships are aware, 
many complicated arrangements, and the 
question has not yet been entirely settled. 
But in a very short time the parish of St. 
George, Botolph Lane, will cease to exist, 
and will be united to St. Mary-at-Hill. 
Meanwhile, the rector is responsible for 
the spiritual work of the parish, and I 
have no reason to think that it is 
neglected. 


The House adjourned at 4.33 
till Thursday, 4.15. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, 8th March 1898. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the chair at 
Three of the clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING ORDER 62 
COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the following Bills, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, Standing 
Order No. 62 has been complied with, 


Viz. °—— 


Charing Cross, Euston, and Hamp- 
stead Railway Bill: Latimer Road and 
Acton Railway Bill: Muswell Hill and 
Palace Railway Bill. Ordered, That the 
Bills be read a second time. 


PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING ORDER 63 
COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
ease of the following Bills, referred on 
The Bishop of London. 
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the First Reading thereof, Standing 
Order No. 63 has been complied with, 


viz. :-— 


Cromer Gas Bill: Foreign Bond- 
holders Corporation Bill. Ordered, That 
the Bills be read a second time. 


SOUTHEND WATER BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


WIGAN CORPORATION BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER 
BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hoxton) : 
I do not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Uxbridge 
Division of Middlesex means to move the 
rejection of the Second Reading of this 
Bill. I do not wish to interpose be- 
tween him and the House if he means 
to do so. I do not intend to move the 
rejection of the Second Reading myself, 
I may say, but I cannot allow the Bill 
to pass at this stage without calling at- 
tention to one or two points, which the 
House ought to be put in possession of. 
In the first place, this Bill is introduced, 
as I understand, really 


*Sir FREDERICK D.DIXON HART- 
LAND (Middlesex, Uxbridge): On the 
point of order, I might just say that, 
after what has taken place in the House, 
it is not my intention to move the re 
jection of the Second Reading, but I 
certainly propose, with your leave, Mr. 
Speaker, to move the Instruction ; and, 
therefore, I raise the question whether 
the whole Debate be taken on the In- 
struction, or partly now and partly at 
that time. I put it to my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Stuart) whether it would not be well 
to take it all at that time? 
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Mr. STUART: I am in the hands of 
the House and yourself, Mr. Speaker, 
as to the way it would be best to deal 
with this matter. I wish to deal gene- 
rally with the situation in question, and 
if I can deal with that sufficiently on 
the Instruction, for the convenience of 
the House, I should do so; otherwise, I 
should make the few remarks I have to 
make at the present moment; but I 


do not intend to move the rejection of 
the Bill. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: It would be a pity 
to have two Debates on the same point. 
As far as I can gather from the Instruc- 
tion, it seems to raise an objection to 
too much water being taken from the 
river. If that is the same objection 
that the hon. Member wishes to allude 
to, it seems to me that the Debate had 
better be taken on the Instruction. If 
the hon. Member has other points to 
bring before the House, he can, of course, 
raise them now on the Second Reading. 


Mr. STUART: That is, Sir, the rea- 
son why I rise at the present moment, 
because I believe the few remarks I 
have to make would probably be out of 
order, upon the simple and definite word- 
ing of the Instruction. I am not about 
to move the rejection of this Bill on the 
Second Reading, inasmuch as the Bill 
is introduced into this House in virtue 
of a clause in the Bill of last year, which 
practically obliged the company in ques- 
tion to introduce some Bill or other this 
year. Now, though I entirely disap- 
prove of the Bill which has been intro- 
duced, yet I think that, having regard to 
the position of the Bill and of the clause 
in the previous Bill, it is more respectful 
to the House that I should not endea- 
vour to deal with the Bill so as to reject 
it on the present occasion, but should 
allow it to go before a Committee, so far 
as I am concerned, in which Committee 
the whole question of the Bill will, I 
hope, be fully investigated. But, Sir, 
I must say, at this stage, that I reserve 
to myself the right of opposing this Bill, 
when it comes back from the Committee, 
upon certain general points, which I 
feel the House itself is probably as fit, if 
not more fit, to deal with than a Com- 
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mittee. . But, Sir, let me just remind 
the House of the circumstances in which 
this Bill is brought in. There was a Bill 
brought in last year, which finally passed 
through this House, giving a limited 
period to the company to draw the extra 
quantity of water, which they had ar- 
ranged with the Thames Conservancy to 
draw from the Thames for a period, I 
believe, of, roughly speaking, a couple 
of years. Now, Sir, I negotiated with 
the company, and offered to them this: 
that, seeing that the whole question of 
the future control and conduct of the 
water supply of London was in the melt- 
ing-pot, the simplest and best way to 
deal with this difficulty in which the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Company find 
themselves, would be that a Bill—which 
I then suggested might be for five years 
—should be passed, which would give 
the company full power to continue to 
do what it was at present doing, with- 
out being hindered by any injunction, 
and that in the meantime we should 
have an opportunity of knowing how the 
Water Question of London was to be set- 
tled, and whether general and continuous 
powers ought to be given to the company 
or not. Now, Sir, a modification of that 
suggestion was adopted, and a couple of 
years were granted to the company—not 
quite in the form which I suggested, cer- 
tainly, to the House—and with the obliga- 
tion of bringing in this Bill, which I then 
suggested, as being about to be brought 
in at too early a period. But there 
was in the House at that time a very 
confident hope that something was to 
be done by the Government with respect 
to the settlement of the London Water 
Question, which would have become 
operative by the present time, or, at 
any rate, the character of whose opera- 
tion we would be able to form some 
conception of at the present time. There 
was also the promise of a Bill, to be 
introduced by the Government. at that 
time, which should deal, to some extent, 
with the London Water Question—a Bill 
which, of course, is now turned into an 
Act, and which, the House will remem- 
ber, dealt only with one or two out- 
lying portions of the Water Question, not 
affecting the position or condition of 
this company, or of its future, or, indeed, 
of the future of any of the water com- 
panies. Sir, the Bills which I had the 
honour of bringing in with respect to 
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the purchase of the water companies were 
thrown out largely upon the understand- 
ing, which was emphasised by the hon. 
Member for Bow and Bromley (the Hon. 
Lionel R. Holland) and the hon. Member 
for St. George’s-in-the-East (Mr. Harry 
H. Marks), that the speedy dealing with 
the question on a wide basis was to be 
taken in hand by the Government. What 
I submit to the House at present is that 
a Bill giving permanent powers to the 
company, which now applies to us, would 
be really in contravention of the spirit, 
at any rate, of the circumstances under 
which the Bill of last year was passed, and 
that the time has not come for the giving 
them such permanent powers. I hope 
to have the opportunity of laying, or 
of there being laid, before the Committee 
of this House the views that I am now 
expressing ; but I must reserve for my- 
self the right of raising this question 
again at a subsequent stage of this Bill. 
I wanted to point out with respect to 
this Bill, one or two issues of importance. 
In the first place, we maintain that, 
taken in conjunction with the Staines 
Reservoirs Scheme, the scheme of this 
Bill—if it be carried out—is a scheme 
which gives the right, under certain re 
strictions, of drawing permanently about 
double the quantity of water which they 
are at present authorised to draw from 
the Thames to this company, and will 
practically denude the Thames of water 
—practically it will denude the River 
Thames of water. Then, in the second 
place, I want to point out that the 
scheme of this Bill, which we now have 
before us, is incompatible with the 
scheme laid down by the Royal Com- 
mission, which was presided over so ab!v 
by Lord Balfour of Burleigh; and I 
wish to lay before the House the further 
consideration that, in my opinion—if it 
be found necessary, pending the settle 
ment of the Water Question, that this 
company should proceed for further 
powers of a permanent kind in this 
matter—we shall endeavour to lay be- 
fore the Committee, and also before this 
House, that, as we maintain, if this com- 
pany finds it necessary, pending that 
solution, which we are all expecting in 
some form or other, that this permanent 
power should be given to it, that there 
should be included in this Bill some 
form of purchase clause, whereby some 
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local authority, or some authority, or 
an authority, should be empowered to 
purchase on behalf of the public this 
company. I have pointed out, on more 
than one occasion. in this House that 
the delay in dealing with the solution 
of the Water Question was throwing, if not 
the obligation, at least the opportunity, 
upon the water companies—upon this 
one and that one—of coming to the 
House and securing such rights and such 
privileges as should greatly increase their 
value as going concerns, and greatly in- 
crease the price that would have to be 
paid for them. It is impossible to be 
lieve, Sir, that we can give a permanent 
concession of twice the quantity of water 
to any company without increasing the 
value of that company. This very point 
that I am bringing before the House for 
a moment was insisted upon by an im- 
portant hybrid Committee, presided over 
by the hon. Member for the County of 
Durham (Sir Joseph Pease), which Com- 
mittee pointed out the difficulty in which 
the House was placed on account of this 
great point that I am bringing before 
the House just now. I do not wish to 
detain the House at all at this moment; 
I do not wish to move the rejection of 
this Bill at this stage, because of the 
reasons I have given. It is introduced 
under a clause of an Act of Parliament, 
a clause to which I objected at the 
time, and which I pointed out might 
lead us into the very difficulty in which 
we, I believe, stand at this day. But I 
felt, Sir, that it was desirable, before 
this Measure proceeds to leave the 
House. and go into Committee, to raise 
these points before the House, as points 
upon which I lay great stress, as points 
which I am prepared to have contended 
before the Committee, and as points which 
I believe the House itself will have to be 
called on finally to decide before this Bill 
passes from its purview. Sir, the posi- 
tion of the Water Question, which I have 
just described, in respect of this com- 
pany, is rendered extremely difficult, I 
believe, by the delays that have been 
interposed in respect of a policy of pur- 
chase, which I have had the honour of 
bringing forward in this House. With 
these few remarks, Sir, I shall not offer 
any further opposition to the Bill at this 


stage. 





Mr. Stuart. 
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*Sir F. DIXON-HARTLAND: The hon. 

Member who last spoke and myself are 
in accord in not opposing this Bill, but 
we agree in nothing else. I certainly 
do not agree with his arguments. The 
question which he raises is a question 
of water supply, and whether it shall be 
supplied by the London County Council 
or by the water company. The policy 
of the London County Council is that 
the water shall not be taken from the 
Thames, but from other sources. The 
Thames Conservancy are clear upon this 
point: that there is enough water in 
the Thames for the whole population of 
London for the next 100 years to come, if 
it is only taken in the proper way. We 
think the rule laid down by the House is 
the right rule, and that the supply shall 
be made from reservoirs. Of course to 
maintain a sufficient flow of water for 
navigation is of the greatest importance, 
and so long as we get that we consider 
that the water company ought to be 
allowed to have the water if they take 
it under proper terms. The House has 
recognised that, and has stated that 
large reservoirs shall be made by this 
company. We want that extended to 
other companies, as far as is necessary, 
so that the people of London should get 
their water without being under the 
thumb of the London County Council. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower Ham- 
lets, Poplar): I think the hon. Baronet 
slightly misunderstood the speech of my 
hon. Friend. We are not discussing the | 
question of the amount of water which | 
the company should take from the) 
Thames, or whether the ~ompany should 
take any at all. I understood my hon. 
Friend to enter a protest—with which I 
cordially agree—namely, that at the pre- 
sent moment the Government, having 
referred the whole Water Question to a 
Royal Commission for inquiry, it is not 
right for any water company to come to 
this House and ask for permanent powers 
to take so much water in the future 
from the Thames, or anywhere else. We 
wish to enter a protest against this Bill 
becoming a permanent Act. We do not 
oppose it as a temporary Measure, for 
which there may be urgent necessity ; 
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our only protest is against it being 
treated as a permanent Measure, 
because as such it would distinctly 
prejudice the position of the Royal 
Commission. 


*Mr. C. B. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam): I recognise the deference 
shown by the two hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site to the directions given by Parliament 
last year. I only wish to say that if the 
last statement were to pass uncontra 
dicted at this stage it might have an 
undeservedly injurious effect on the Bill. 
We shall be prepared at the proper 
time to prove that the Bill, not only will 


not denude the Thames of necessary 
water, but that it will fully carry out the 
statutory obligations expressly laid down 
upon the promoters, as well as all the 
private undertakings given by them. 


Question proposed— 


“That the Bill be now read a second time.” 
Put and agreed to. 


Read a second time and committed. 
Sm F. DIXON-HARTLAND: I will 


move my Instruction to the Committee 
this day week. 


PETITIONS. 


CORN SALES BILL. 


In favour: from Milborne St. Andrew 
\and Howdenshire ; to lie upon the Table. 


COX, COLONEL ROBERT E. 
For inquiry into his case; to lie upon 


the Table. 


DECLARATION OF PARISH. 


From St. Pancras, for amendment; to 


lie upon the Table. 
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EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES) 


Against State regulation ; from Lewes, 
Plymouth, Leeds (2), and Rawdon; to 
lie upon the Table. 






FOOD ADULTERATION. 


For alteration of Law; from Howden, 
East Sussex, and Hurstmonceux ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS UN 
SUNDAY BILL. 


In favour; from Royston (2), Ports- 
mouth (2), Penzance, Allerton and Brad- 
ford, Sleaford, Scotby, Dewsbury, and 
Leicester ; to lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, ete. 


ZULULAND. 


Copy presented, of Correspondence 
relating to the Affairs of Zululand [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


LAND AND AGRICULTURAL BANKS. 


Return presented, relative thereto 
[ Address 3rd March; = (Colonel 
Waring)|; to lie upon the Table. 


BRITISH INDIA (INCOME AND 


EXPENDITURE). 
Return presented, relative thereto 
[Address 3rd March; (Sir Henry 


Fowler )|; to lie upon the Table. 


NAVY (DOCKYARD EXPENSE 


ACCOUNTS, 1896-97). 

Annual Accounts presented, for 1896-97 
of Shipping and Dockyard Transactions, 
etc., with Report of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General thereon [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 100.] 
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CHURCH ESTATES COMMISSION. 


Copy presented, of Forty-seventh Re- 
port from the Church Estates Commis- 
sioners for the year preceding lst March 
1898 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


PRISONS (1 3OPOSED RULES FOR CON. 
VICT AND LOCAL PRISONS. 


Copy presented, of Notes on Proposed 
Rules for Convict and Local Prisons [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


PRISONS BILL (EXPLANATORY 
MEMORANDUM). 
Copy presented, of Explanatory Memo- 
randum on the Prisons Bill [by Com 
mand]: to lie upon the Table. 


INSTITUTION TO BENEFICES. 
Return presented, relative thereto 
[Address 17th February; (Mr. C. J. 
Monk)|; to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS 
SERIES). 

Copy presented, of Reports on Sub- 
jects of General and Commercial In- 
terest, No. 450 [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888 

Copies presented, of Orders made by 
the County Councils of various Counties 
in England and Wales under the Act, 
and confirmed by the Local Government 
Board [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888 
(CORNWALL). 

Copy presented, of Order of the 
County Council of Cornwall, consti- 
tuting the Urban District of Wadebridge 
and the parishes of Saint Breock, Eglo 
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shayle, and Wadebridge, under Section 
57 of the Act, as confirmed by the Local 
Government Board [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888 
(CORNWALL). 

Copy presented, of Order of the County 
Council of Cornwall, constituting the 
Urban District of Looe and the Parishes 
of Talland and West Looe, under Seo- 
tion 57 of the Act, as confirmed by the 
Local Government Board [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888 
(DERBY). 

Copy presented, of Order of the Coun- 
cil of the County Borough of Derby for 
uniting the Parishes or Townships of 
St. Werburgh, New Normanton, Row- 
ditch, St. Alkmund, All Saints, Little 
Chester, St. Michael, Litchurch, and St. 
Peter, under Section 57 of the Act, as 
confirmed by the Local Government 
Board [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888 
(STAFFORD). 

Copy presented, of Order of the County 
Council of Stafford, constituting the 
parish of Amblecote, an urban district 
under Section 57 of the Act, as confirmed 
by the Local Government Board [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
VACCINATION (SCOTLAND). 

Copy presented, of the Forty-third 
Annual Report on the Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages in Scotland for 1897, and 
Thirty-third Annual Report on Vaccina- 
tion [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND). 
Copy presented, of Report of Investi- 
gations on the Life History of the Sal- 


mon [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 
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LUNACY (SCOTLAND). 
Copy presented, of General Rules made 
by the City of Glasgow District Lunacy 
Board for the management of the City 
ot Glasgow District Asylum at Gartloch 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Reported; Report to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. (This Report 
will be printed in the Supplement to the 
Votes.) 


WRITERS TO THE SIGNET WIDOWS’ 
FUND. 


Reported; Report to lie upon the 
Table. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


CHAIRMEN’S PANEL. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman re 
ported from the Chairmen’s Panel; 
That they had appointed Sir James Fer- 
gusson to act as Chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee for the Consideration of 
Bills relating to Law and Courts of 
Justice and Legal Procedure. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


SELECTION. 


Sm JOHN MOWBRAY reported from 
the Committee of Selection: That they 
had nominated the following Members to 
serve on the Standing Committee for 
the Consideration of all Bills relating to 
Law. and Courts of Justice and Legal 
Procedure which may, by Order of the 
House, be submitted to such Standing 
Committee:— Mr. Asquith, Mr. Ather- 
ley-Jones, Mr. Atkinson, Mr. J. B. Bal- 
four, Mr. Bartley, Mr. Dunbar Barton, 
Mr. Beach, Mr. Bucknill, Mr. Butcher, 
Mr. Carew, Sir Edward Clarke, Mr. Cog- 
hill, Dr. Commins, Mr. Radcliffe Cooke, 
Mr. Cripps, Mr. Bromley-Davenport, Sir 
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Charles Dilke, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Tatton 

, Mr. Samuel Evans, Sir Thomas 
Fardell, Mr. Lewis Fry, Mr. Sydney 
Gedge, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Godson, Mr. 
Goulding, Mr. Graham, Mr. H. D. 
Greene, Mr. Haldane, Mr. T. M. Healy, 
Mr. Helder, Mr. Hemphill, Mr. Staveley 
Hill, Mr. Hobhouse, Sir John Jenkins, 
Mr. Johnson-Ferguson, Mr. Knowles, Mr. 
W. F. Lawrence, Sir Joseph Leese, Mr. 
Loder, Mr. Luttrell, Mr. MacNeill, Sir 
Henry Meysey-Thompson, Mr. Molloy, 
Mr. Monk, Mr. Lloyd Morgan, Mr. John 
Morley, Mr. Mount, Mr. Graham Murray, 
Captain Norton, Mr. Arthur Pease, Mr. 
Pickersgill, Sir Francis Powell, Mr. 
Pryce-Jones, Mr. John Redmond, Sir 
Robert Reid, Secretary Sir Matthew 
White Ridley, Mr. Bryn Roberts, Sir 
Andrew Scoble, Mr. Parker Smith, Mr. 
Solicitor General, Mr. Ernest Spencer, 
Mr. Francis Stevenson, Sir Howard Vin- 
cent, Mr. Warr, Sir James Woodhouse, 
and Mr. Samuel Woods. 


Standing 


Sir JOHN MOWBRAY further reported 
from the Committee of Selection; That 
they had nominated the following Mem- 
bers to serve on the Standing Commit- 
tee for the Consideration of all Bills re 
lating to Trade (including Agriculture and 
Fishing), Shipping, and Manufacture: 
Mr. Ascroft, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. 
Baird, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Beckett, Mr. 
Blake, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Brown, Mr. 
Bryce, Mr. John’ Burns, Mr. Burt, Sir 
Charles Cayzer, Mr. Channing, Mr. 
Cohen, Mr. Jesse Collings, Sir John 
Colomb, Sir Charles Dalrymple, Mr. 
Daly, Mr. Davitt, Mr. Fenwick, Sir R. 
Penrose Fitzgerald, Sir Henry Fowler, 
Mr. Gilliat, Sir Edward Gourley, Sir 
Reginald Hanson, Mr. Harrington, Sir 
Alfred Hickman, Sir Edward Hill, Sir 
William Houldsworth, Major Jameson, 
Mr. Jeffreys, Sir James Joicey, Mr. Ken- 
rick, Mr. Lambert, Sir Thomas Lea, Sir 
Elliot Lees, Mr. Walter Long, Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. Maclean, Dr. MacDonnell, 
Sir Samuel Montagu, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Mr. Oldroyd, Mr. Parkes, Mr. Randell, 
Mr. Rankin, Mr. Renshaw, Sir Thomas 
Richardson, Mr. Ritchie, Sir Albert 


Rollit, Mr. Round, Mr. T. W. Russell, 
Mr. Seton-Karr, Mr. Thomas Shaw, Mr. 
T. H. Sidebottom, Mr. Samuel Smith, Mr. 
Strachey, Mr. Tennant, Mr. Tomlinson, 
Mr. Tully, Mr. R. G. Webster, Mr. 
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George Whiteley, Mr. John Wilson (Dur 
ham), Mr. John Wilson (Falkirk), Mr, 
John Wilson (Govan), Mr. Wolff, Mr. 
George Wyndham, and Mr. Young. 


Sm JOHN MOWBRAY further re 
ported from the Committee: That they 
had added to the Standing Committee on 
Law and Courts of Justice and Legal 
Procedure, the following Fifteen Mem- 
bers, in respect of the Benefices Bill and 
the Benefices (No. 2) Bill: —Mr. Attorney 
General, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Griffith-Bos- 
cawen, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Mr. 
Harry Foster, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. 
Humphreys-Owen, Mr. Jebb, Mr. Bryn- 
mor Jones, Mr. Lyttelton, Mr. McLaren, 
Mr. Perks, Colonel Sandys, Mr. Talbot, 
and Mr. Carvell Williams. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


STANDING ORDERS. 


Resolutions reported from the Com 
mittee : 


1. “That, in the case of the Sheringham 
and Beeston Protection Bill [Lords], the 
Standing Orders ought to be dispensed with :— 
That the parties be permitted to proceed with 
their Bill.” 


2. “That, in the case of the Filey Water 
and Gas Bill [Lords], the Standing Orders 
ought to be dispensed with :—That the parties 
be permitted to proceed with their Bill, on 
condition that they strike out of the limits of 
the Bill all parts of the parishes of Hun- 
manby, Muston, and Filey, and the townships 
of Gristhorpe and Lebberston outside the dis- 
trict of Filey, which were not defined in the 
notices for the Bill; and that they strike out 
the charge in Clause 22 on houses of which 
the rateable value amounts to Five pounds, 
but does not exceed Ten pounds:—That the 
Committee on the Bill do report how far such 
Orders have been complied with.” 


3. “That, in the case of the Renfrew Burgh 
and Harbour Extension Petition, the Standing 
Orders ought to be dispensed with :—That “he 
parties be permitted to proceed with their 
Bill, on condition that a Clause be inserted in 
the Bill that the raids on the properties num- 
bered 2 on the plans shall not be taken or in 
any way interfered with under the powers of 
the Bill: —That the Committee on the Bill do 
oe how far such Order has been complied 
with.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 
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NOTICES OF MOTION. 
Mr. J. BRIGG (York, W.R., Keighley) : 
I beg to give notice that this day four 
weeks I will call attention to the state 
of the Patent Laws and move a Resolu- 
tion. 


Mr. J. H. LEWIS (Flint Burghs): I 
have to give notice to move a Resolution 
in reference to the Extension of Local 
Self-government in the United Kingdom. 


CotonzL J. J. MELLOR (Lancashire, 
Radcliffe-cum-Farnworth): I beg to give 
notice for this day four weeks to call 
attention to the necessity for establish- 
ing Evening Continuation Schools with 
compulsory attendance, and to move a 
Resolution thereon. 


QUESTIONS. 


Mr. J. H. LEWIS (Flint Burghs): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury what is the area of waste land of 
which the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests own the freehold available for 
planting trees? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 THe 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Pres- 
ton): There are waste lands of which the 
Commissioners of Woods own the freehold 
extending to about 2,500 acres in Eng- 
land, 84,000 acres in Wales, 229 acres 
in Scotland, and 425 acres in Ireland. 
These wastes are all subject to common- 
able rights, and could not be planted un- 
less some arrangement were made with 
the commoners, for which statutory 
powers might possibly be required. It is 
impossible to give any figures, but if such 
an arrangement with the commoners were 
practicable some portions of the area 
might be available for planting; but as 
regards Wales, the greater portion is so 
maccessible that even if trees would 
grow it is exceedingly doubtful whether 
plantations could be profitably made. 
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NEWTON (LANCS.) MAGISTRATES’ 
BENCH. 

Mr. S. WOODS (Essex, Waltham- 
stow): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department if 
his attention has been called to the 
fact that on several occasions recently, 
the last one on Thursday, 24th Feb- 
ruary, at the County Police Court, 
Newton, Lancashire, cases have had to 
be adjourned through the lack of attend- 
ance of the magistrates; and whether, 
with a view of avoiding the annoyance 
and expense, he will make representations 
to those responsible in the matter, and, 
if necessary, see to the appointment of 
additional magistrates ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir Marrnew 
Wuite Rivuey, Lancashire, N., Black- 
pool): I have made inquiries about 
this, and am informed that there 


is always a _ sufficient attendance 
of magistrates for ordinary cases. 
On two occasions within the last 


12 months cases under the Coal Mines 
Acts have had to be adjourned because 
three out of the four magistrates present 
on each occasion were disqualified from 
adjudicating, except with the consent of 
the parties. This, however, hardly seems 
to me a sufficient ground for taking any 
action. ” 


SALE OF CARBOLIC ACID. 


Mr. WOODS: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department if 
he is aware that carbolic acid is allowed to 
be sold in mineral water and other bottles 
without being labelled as poison, and 
that the Pharmaceutical Society has re- 
commended on three occasions, February 
1882, February 1886, and October 1888, 
to the Privy Council that carbolic acid 
should be scheduled as a poison; and 
whether the Government will at an early 
date give effect to the promise of the 
Privy Council in this matter? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: I under- 
stand that the Privy Council, while not 
thinking it expedient to include carbolic 
acid in the schedule to the Pharmacy 
Act, are of opinion that regulations 
should be made with regard to its sale 
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and the sale of other poisonous sub- 
stances, and in accordance with the pro- 
mise given, have prepared a Bill for the 
purpose which will shortly be introduced. 


POOR LAW ADMINISTRATION AT 
PECKHAM. 

Mr. J.G. TALBOT (Oxford University) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether his attention 
has been called to the recent death at 
Blake’s Road, Peckham, of an old woman 
named Mary Ann Pope, aged 73, reported 
in the Standard of 22nd February, which 
is alleged to have been due to starvation ; 
whether the guardians had in this case 
allowed out-door relief for a considerable 
period ; whether subsequently this was 
discontinued and relief in the workhouse 
had been offered and refused; and 
whether the guardians had taken any 
measures to prevent so lamentable an 
issue as appears to have occurred? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tas LOCAL 


GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. 
Carin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I 
have communicated with the guar- 


dians, and find that the facts are 
substantially as stated in the Ques 
tion. The grounds for refusing out- 
door relief and offering the workhouse 
are stated to have been that the deceased 
and her husband were in a filthy condi- 
tion, and that this continued after they 
had been repeatedly cautioned both by 
the Relief Committee and the Relieving 
Officer that unless an improvement took 
place the out-door relief would cease. 
The Local Government Board consider 
that when admission to the workhouse is 
offered and refused, the case should be 
watched by the Relieving Officer, with a 
view of giving relief in kind if it should 
appear to him to be requisite. It is 
much to be regretted that this course was 
not adopted in the case in question, and 
the Board have informed the guardians 
accordingly. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND 
FOREIGN SHIPS. 

Mr. A. F. WARR (Liverpool, East 

Toxteth): I beg to ask the Secre- 

tary of State for the Home Depart- 


ment when the Rules of Court under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897, will 
be issued, and whether they will be s0 
framed as to provide means by which 
claims can be enforced against foreign 
ships in this country ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tug 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I understand 
that notice has been given in the 
Gazette that draft rules have been pre 
pared, and the hon. Member will be able, 
if he wishes, to examine them. I have 
no authority with regard to these rules, 
but I should think it was not possible, by 
rules of procedure, to create any juris- 
diction over foreign ships such as the 
hon. Member appears to contemplate. 


BOERS AND SOUTH AFRICAN MINING. 

Mr. A. K. LOYD (Berks, Abingdon): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether the Colonial Office 


to which the Boer population of the 
South African Republic have joined in 
the mining enterprise in that State ; and 
whether any of the Boers have made 
fortunes in mining, and have been send- 
ing their sons to obtain at schools or 
colleges in Cape Colony a wider range 
of education than is obtainable in the 
Transvaal? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THs 
COLONIES (Mr. J. Camperuary, Bir- 
mingham, W.): I am sorry to say that 
I have no information on the point raised 
in this Question. 


NATIVE ADMINISTRATION BY THE 
BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
COMPANY. 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derbyshire, 
Chesterfield): Ibeg to ask the Secre 
tary of State for the Colonies 
(1) whether the scheme for the ad- 
ministration of the British South 
Africa Company, which is detailed in 
Parliamentary Paper, C. 8732, will be 
submitted to the consideration of the 
House of Commons before being ac 





The Home Secretary. 


have any information as to the extent — 
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upon; and (2) whether the further 
scheme in contemplation for the regula- 
ti-a of Native affairs will be shortly sub- 
mitted to Parliament? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror Tus 
COLONIES: The necessary instruments 
for carrying the scheme into effect will 
take some time to prepare, and if there 
is any general desire to discuss the 
arrangement (of which I have not yet had 
any intimation), I do not doubt that 
opportunity can be found on Supply. 
With regard to the second part of the 
Question, the correspondence is not yet 
complete, and, when it is so, Papers will 
be laid on the Table. 


COMPULSORY LABOUR AT LAGOS. 

Mr. BAYLEY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether his attention has been called to 
the case of a Native trader from Abokata, 
who, last October, was seized by a police- 
man at Lagos, and impressed into the 
Government service as a carrier, and who 
has subsequently committed suicide ; and 
whether the employment of compulsory 
labour in Lagos has been sanctioned by 
Her Majesty’s Government; and, if not, 
whether efficient steps will be taken to 
prevent its being resorted to? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror Tus 
COLONIES: I have no information as 
to the case mentioned. The employ- 
ment of compulsory labour in Lagos has 
not been sanctioned by Her Majesty’s 
Government. The Governor will be asked 
for a report upon the case mentioned, and 
whether resort has been had by the Lagos 
oe to compulsory labour in any 
orm. 


ANCIENT LAWS OF IRELAND. 

Mr. T. D.SULLIVAN (Donegal, W.): 
Ibeg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
what is the cause of the long delay in 
completing the publication of the ancient 
laws of Ireland, seeing that the ancient 
laws of England have long since been 
published ; whether, although prior to 
1865 Messrs. O’Curry and O’Donovan had 
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completed 25 volumes of translations 
of the ancient laws of Ireland, since 
then only four volumes have been pub- 
lished, and none within the last 18 
years; whether the person or persons 
selected by the Brehon Law Commis 
sioners to complete the translations have 
agreed to devote their whole time to the 
work; and, if not, whether such an 
arrangement could be made with them, 
or assistance be procured to expedite the 
publication ; whether the present editors 
are paid an annual or a fixed sum for 
their services, or are remunerated only 
in proportion to the output of their 
labours; and whether the Government 
will adopt some measures to ensure that 
better progress shall in future be made 
towards the completion of the work? 


*Mr HANBURY: LIunderstand that the 
delay in the publication of the remaining 
volumes is owing to the great labour 
which they involve, and to the fact that 
the work is being carried out by a single 
editor, who can only give to it such time 
as he is able to spare from his profes- 
sional duties. It is the fact that only 
four volumes have appeared in the period 
in question, and that the last of these 
was published about 18 years ago. But 
I am informed that the two conclud- 
ing volumes are now practically com- 
pleted so far as the text of the law is 
concerned. The sixth and final volume 
will include a glossary to the whole body 
of the laws, and its preparation has 
absorbed the labours of the editor for a 
considerable time. The editor, Dr. 
Atkinson, has not agreed to devote his 
whole time to the work, and he receives 
remuneration only for the work actually 
done. The Brehon Law Commissioners 
deprecate any interference with the con- 
ditions under which the work is now 
being proceeded with. 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN: Cannot any 
assistance be possibly given to expedite 
this work? 


Mr. HANBURY: No. The work is 
being very well done, and the Brehon 
Law Commissioners do not think any- 
thing is to be gained by giving the editor 
an assistant. They prefer to leave the 
work in its present hands. 


of Ireland. 
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POISONED VINEGAR AT HILSEA. 

Masor F’. C. RASCH (Essex, S.E.) : I beg 
to ask the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office whether the vinegar stated to have 
held arsenic, supplied to the troops at 
Hilsea, was a portion of the vinegar 
obtained by contract for the Govern- 
ment; and, if so, who were the 
contractors? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY To Tue 
WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powett-Witt1aMs, 
Birmingham, S.): As this supply of un- 
doubtedly poisoned vinegar is still the 
subject of investigation by a Court of 
Inquiry, I will reserve any statement 
about it beyond saying that the cask 
affected was one of the six purchased by 
the regimental canteen from the same 
firm, and that the other five were quite 
innocuous ; I am glad to be able to say 
that all the persons affected have com- 
pletely recovered. 


LAND REVENUES OF THE CENTRAL 
PROVINCES OF INDIA. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether he can state what the land 
revenue of the Central Provinces of India 
was before the recent settlement opera- 
tions were commenced, and what it now 
is according to the revised assessments ; 
whether the old rule of making settle- 
ments for thirty years has been strictly 
adhered to; and, if not, for what periods 
have settlements been made ; whether the 
old rule of fixing the Government demand 
at one-half of the rental has been strictly 
adhered to in determining the amounts 
payable by the Malquzars (landlords) ; 
and, if not, what is the proportion which 
the sums payable by Malquzars, including 
rates, bear to their rental ; and whether, 
in view of the severe famine from which 
the people of the Central Provinces have 
recently suffered, the Government will 
postpone the introduction of the revised 
settlement for one or two years until the 
people have completely recovered from 
the effects of the famine? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gzorce Hamitron, Middle- 


sex, Ealing): The land revenue receipts 
of the Central Provinces in 1883-4, be- 





fore revised assessments came anywhere 
into force, were 62 lakhs; the land 
revenue receipts for the year ending Sep- 
tember, 1896 (the latest year for which 
complete figures are available), were 76% 
lakhs. In most parts of the Central Pro- 
vinces the settlements of 1863-70 were 
for 30 years; in some parts they were 
for 20 years, and in a few small back- 
ward tracts they were for shorter terms, 
The present settlement is for a term of 
20 years, save in a very few and limited 
backward tracts. At the settlements of 
1863-70 the land revenue of the northern 
districts of the Central Provinces was 
fixed at one half the rental, while the 
revenue of the southern and eastern dis- 
tricts was fixed at from 65 to 75 per cent. 
of the rental. At the recent settlement, 
the share of the rental taken as revenue 
has been generally 50 per cent. in the 
northern districts, and under (in many 
cases considerably under) 60 per cent. of 
the rental in the southern and eastern 
districts. With regard to the 4th Clause 
of the Question the following answer was 
recently given in the Legislative Council 
of the Governor General— 


“The Government of India do not consider 
it necessary to postpone the introduction of the 
revised assessments in tracts affected by famine 
in the Central Provinces, where re-settlement 
operations have recently been completed or are 
in progress. Liberal suspensions and remis- 
sions of revenue and rent have been granted 
on account of the famine, and the Government 
of India are of opinion that the revised assess- 
ments form a more equitable basis than an 
assessment based upor the conditions of 30 
years ago can form for calculating the amount 
of revenue and rent which should be collected 
or suspended or remitted.” 


RE-DIRECTION OF LETTERS. 

Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
what are the precise conditions governing 
the new regulations which came into 
force on the Ist March with regard to the 
re-direction of letters; and what period 
of re-occupation in a district from which 
letters have been re-addressed will eD- 
title a person to a renewal of the privilege 
without payment? 
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Mr. HANBURY : Before the new regu- 
lations were issued the Postmaster 
General did not undertake to provide for 
the re-direction of letters, book packets, 

tcards, and newspapers for a longer 
period than 12 months from the date of 
removal, but since the Ist March it has 
been open to any persons whose letters, 
book packets, postcards, and newspapers 
have been officially re-directed for 12 
months to apply for an extension of the 
privilege on payment of a fee of £1 1s. a 
year. The Postmaster General has not 
had occasion to consider what period of 
re-occupation will entitle a person to a 
renewal of free re-direction, and he would 
be unwilling to lay down a hard and fast 
rule on the subject. He does not antici- 
pate any practical difficulty when there 
has been a bond fide re-occupation. 


NORWAY GRANITE AT KEYHAM DOCK 
WORKS. 

Mr. H. BROADHURST (Leicester): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether a large portion of the dressed 
granite inported from Norway for build- 
ing the Keyham Dock is so badly worked 
as to require re-dressing before it can be 
used; and whether about 20,000 feet of 
the Norwegian granite so imported has 
been altogether condemned by reason of 
its inferior quality ? 


Toe CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN, Wor- 
cester, E.): Some of the granite has been 
re-dressed by direction of the superin- 
tending civil engineer. The answer to 
the second Question is in the negative. 
The granite generally is of excellent 
quality, and the amount to be rejected 
for inferior quality or workmanship is 
not likely to be great. 


THE WELLS DISASTER. 

Mr. BROADHURST : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether, hav- 
mg regard to the recent disaster on the 
Norfolk coast in consequence of an at- 
tempt to land stores through heavy surf, 
he will consider as to the advisability of 
sending stores to exposed stations by the 
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ordinary railway services, and thus avoid 
the constant danger to life and injury to 
property now incurred by sending goods 
by naval vessels! 


Tue SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macarrney, Antrim, 
S.): No. There does not appear to be 
any necessity to consider the suggestion 
in question. 


NORTH-EASTERN SEA FISHERIES 
BOARD. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether the attention of the 
Government has been called to an at 
tempt upon the part of the North-Eastern 
Sea Fisheries Board to levy contributions 
upon the County Councils of the North 
and East Ridings of the County of York 
towards the purchase and maintenance 
of a ship to be employed in patrolling 
the coast, while the vastly more populous 
and wealthy West Riding is exempted 
from any such demand upon the ground 
that it is situated a few miles inland; 
whether County Councils can be com- 
pelled to contribute the ratepayers’ 
money for such a purpose against their 
will ; whether it is the case that in Scot- 
land the duties in question are discharged 
by the naval authorities; and whether 
steps will be taken to establish a similar 
system in England, or by some other 
means, to relieve seaboard areas from 
charges incurred for objects in which they 
are not exclusively interested ? 


Mr. HANBURY: Perhaps I may be 
allowed to answer this. The Committees 
of County and Borough Councils for Sea 
Fisheries Districts, of which the North- 
Eastern is one, were created under the 
Sea Fisheries Regulation Act, 1888, on 
the application of the Councils, by Orders 
which were laid before Parliament. Their 
duties are to protect and improve the 
coast fisheries of their districts, and for 
this purpose it seems necessary that they 
should acquire a small steamer. Under 
certain limitations they have power to 
issue precepts for their expenses on the 
Councils. A similar Act was passed for 
Scotland in 1895, and where Committees 
are created under it. their expenses will 
fall on the rates. A number of cruisers 
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are set apart by the Admiralty for the 
general protection of the fisheries around 
the West Riding, and I understand that 
in some cases they have been allowed 
to give assistance to the Fisheries Board 
for Scotland, a body whose expenses are 
paid by the Exchequer. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER: Cannot a similar 
system to the Scotch be established in 
England? 


Mr. HANBURY: I am afraid I can- 
not answer supplementary Questions 
with regard to Questions addressed to 
another Department. 


“ The Parliamentary 


MADAGASCAR. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, if he can give to the 
House the particulars concerning the 
number and value of churches, hospitals, 
and other property belonging to English 
Protestant Missionaries in Madagascar 
which have been destroyed since the con- 
quest of Madagascar by the French or 
transferred to the French Jesuits; and 
whether any demands for compensation 
have been made on the part of the 
British Government; and, if so, with 
what result? 


Tus UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Curzon, 
Lancs., Southport): I am not in a posi- 
tion to give the hon. Member the parti- 
culars asked for in the first paragraph. 
Certain claims for compensation for losses 
arising out of the French military opera- 
tions in Madagascar have been submitted 
to the French Government, and are now 
under its consideration, and others are 
held in reserve until a decision has been 
arrived at by the French Government as 
to the claims of all sufferers, both French 
and foreign, from those operations. 


SUBMISSION OF TRIBES ON THE 
NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 

Mr. S. SMITH: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India whether he can 
inform the House what is the present 
position of affairs as regards the Afridis 
and Lakka Khel tribes, against whom, 


Mr. Hanbury. 
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as authoritatively stated in the Indian 
Press, the spring campaign will begin on 
the 7th of March if they do not surrender 
immediately ; what are the terms de 
manded of these tribes; and will the 
text of any proclamation issued by Sir 
William Lockhart be stated in Parlia- 
ment before renewal of hostilities against 
those tribes? 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE for 
INDIA: Four of the eight Afridi clans 
have paid the fines imposed, and of the 
Kuki Khels, all except the Rajgal have 
paid. The Lakka Khel Jirgahs, with the 
exception of one sub-division, the Pakhai, 
are reported to be assembling with a 
view to collecting fines. The terms of 
submission, involving the payment of 
fines and surrender of rifles, as shown on 
pages 33, 34, and 153 of Volume II. of 
the Blue Book, remain unaltered, and so 
long as there is good hope of their accep- 
tance, operations will not be resumed, 
but in order that the tribes may not mis- 
understand the position, road-making has 
commenced from Barkai and Khyber. It 
is not intended that any fresh proclama 
tion should be issued. 


“THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES.” 


Captain C. W. NORTON (Newington, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether it has been brought to 
his notice that, in connection with the 
reports of Debates usually furnished to 
Members, the custom of supplying the 
replies given by Ministers to Members’ 
Questions has been discontinued this Ses 
sion owing to the fact that the cost to 
the contractor for postage amounts to 
about £2 per week, and that, according 
to the conditions of his contract, he is 
not bound to supply answers to Ques- 
tions ; and whether he will take steps to 
have the practice formerly in vogue re- 
verted to, as Members are thereby saved 
considerable labour and inconvenience 
when replying to communications from 
their constituents? 


Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): I also beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether, in view of the new 
instructions by which Members of Parlia- 
ment are denied the facility accorded to 
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them hitherto of receiving two proofs 
of each Question and answer put to 
Ministers at Question time, he will make 
arrangements by which Members would 
receive a@ printed or written authentic 
reply, a8 answers are often imperfectly 
heard, and are often not reported in the 
newspapers, and are often of much im- 
portance to the persons concerned? 


*Mr. HANBURY: If the late con- 
tractors sent the reply along with the 
Question to the Member who asked the 
Question it was outside the condition of 
the contract, and as the Questioner can- 
not correct the answer, and the purpose of 
sending the proofs is, of course, only 
for the correction of any error in the 
report, I do not know why the practice 
arose. There has been no change in 
the present contract in this respect. It 
may, no doubt, be a convenience to Mem- 
bers to receive a correct copy of the 
replies given, especially replies on local 
subjects which could not ordinarily be 
reported in the daily Press; and so far 
as my own replies go, I shall be glad 
to make a rule of forwarding a copy at 
once, after the Question has been 
answered. 


Mr. LEWIS: May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether for the convenience 
of Members he will make arrangements 
to carry on the practice which heretofore 
prevailed of sending the answers to all 
Questions? 


*Mr. HANBURY: No; I do not think 
it a convenient way of doing that through 
the official report. These proofs are sent 
only for correction. The practice I have 
suggested will be sufficient, I think. 


An HON. MEMBER: Yes, if ‘carried 


out. 


Caprain NORTON: Will all Ministers 
undertake to forward copies of their 
answers as well as the right hon. Gentle- 
man? 


[No Reply. ] 


1ST BATTALION YORKSHIRE 
REGIMENT. 
Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War what is the 
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strength of the Ist Battalion of the York- 
shire Regiment in the Mediterranean ; 
what number of men have less than one 
year’s service; and what proportion 
are recruits with less than six months’ 
service? 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS : Perhaps I 
may be allowed to answer this Question. 
The strength of the lst Battalion of the 
Yorkshire Regiment at Gibraltar is 560 
warrant officers, non-commissioned off- 
cers, and men; of these 172 have less 
than one year’s service, out of whom 15 
have less than six months’ service. 


Mayor RASCH: Is this one of the 
battalions first for active service in the 
event of war? 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: I believe 
not. 


H.M.S. BRITANNIA. 


Dr. R. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty what is the nature of 
the epidemic which has recently attacked 
the Britannia training ship; whether 
proper provision has been made for nurs- 
ing the sick; and whether his medical 
advisers attribute this and previous out- 
breaks of epidemic disease to the insani- 
tary condition of the ship? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscumn, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The epidemic in the 
Britannia consists of measles and mumps. 
Proper and efficient provision has been 
made for nursing the sick by fully 
trained attendants. The present and 
previous outbreaks of epidemic disease 
have been traced to infection brought 
by cadets to the ship, and are not attri- 
butable to any insanitary condition. 


SUNDAY LABOUR IN INDIAN 
JUTE MILLS. 

Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether information has been placed 
before him showing that the agents of the 
three jute mills in India, which are owned 
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in Dundee, are favourable and not op- 
posed to the closing of the Indian mills 
after three o’clock on Saturdays and the 
whole of Sundays? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The only official information 
which I have on this subject is contained 
in the statement which I read to the 
House on Tuesday last. The hon. Gen- 
tleman sent me some papers, which show 
that the mills opposing Sunday closing 
are not in any way connected with 
Dundee. I will forward these statements 
to India in order that if there has been 
any mistake it may be publicly rectified. 


IRISH LOAN FUNDS. 

Mr. EDWARD M‘HUGH (Armagh, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he will make provision, in such legisla- 
tion as he may introduce for the better 
management of Irish Loan Funds, to 
legalise the practice of renewals, or take 
such other means as he may deem ad- 
visable to protect debenture holders from 
losing their money? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp W. Batrour, Leeds, 
Central): I have already stated that the 
Bill to be introduced will take into con- 
sideration abuses in- reference to the re- 
newal of loans, and otherwise facilitate 
the recovery of moneys equitably due to 
Loan Fund Societies. The effect of the 
promised legislation will be, I trust, to 
give reasonable protection to the deben- 
ture holders of these Societies. 


NORFOLK ISLAND. 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the new constitution in 
Norfolk Island is working satisfactorily, 
and whether it is proposed to present an 
annual report on the public affairs of this 
dependency ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
COLONIES: I have no reason to be 
lieve that the new arrangements for the 
administration of Norfolk Island are not 


Sir John Leng. 
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working satisfactorily. It has not 
hitherto been the practice to present an 
annual report on the affairs of Norfolk 
Island, and I do not propose to make any 
change in this respect. 


Service to Canada. 


COLONIAL MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the War Office whether 
he is aware that a strong feeling exists 
in Australia against the continued appli- 
cation by his Department of the phrase 
“Foreign” to meat imported from the 
Colonies into the British Isles; and 
whether he will in future restrict the use 
of that phrase to meat coming from be 
yond the boundaries of the Empire? 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS : I am very 
glad to receive the intimation conveyed 
by the Question of the strong and uni- 
versal feeling which exists in favour of 
the unity of the Empire, and I will be 
careful in future not to speak of meat 
coming from the Colonies as “foreign 
meat.” 


Captain A. J. C. DONELAN (Cork, 
E.): Is the hon. Gentleman aware that, 
by whatever title the meat is called —— 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


NEW FAST ATLANTIC SERVICE TO 
CANADA. 

Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the Secre 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, (1) what is the pre 
sent position of the proposed fast Atlantic 
service between Great Britain and 
Canada ; (2) is the establishment of the 
service definitely assured; (3) and has 
the Irish port of call been agreed upon! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
COLONIES : I understand that steps are 
being taken by the contractors, Messrs. 
Petersen and Tate, for the formation of 
a Company to take over the contract for 
this service, and that they have also 
made provisional arrangements with re- 
gard to the building of the ships. (2) 
With regard to this, I can only say that 
the contractors have duly made the de- 
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posit of £20,000 in cash and securities re- 
quired by the contract. (3) It will be 
time enough to discuss the question of 
an Irish port of call when matters are 


further advanced. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON 
PRISONS. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE (Leeds, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether, in 
continuation of Papers [C. 7702] and 
[C. 7995] (1896), he will lay upon the 
Table of the House a statement showing 
the steps which have been taken up to 
date to give effect to the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Report of the De- 
partmental Committee on Prisons which 
was presented in 1895! 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: Such a 


statement has already been prepared, and 
I shall be very happy to lay it on the 
Table of the House. 


Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, 8.): Will it be 
presented before the Second Reading of 
the Bill? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: If not laid 
this evening it will be laid to-morrow, but 
I hope it will be this evening. 


INCOME TAX REPAYMENTS. 

Mr. A. H. E. ALLHUSEN (Salisbury) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, in the case of an application for 
repayment of income tax on a life in- 
surance premium, whether the Commis- 
sioners are bound to refund the tax on 
production by the applicant of the re- 
ceipt for the annual premium; and 
whether they are entitled to insist on the 
production of vouchers for the payment 
of income tax on the whole of the appli- 
cant’s income, as the condition on which 
the claim will be recognised by them? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Commissioners 


are not bound to refund the tax on pro- 
duction of the receipt for the annual pre- 
mium. The law provides that no such 
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repayment shall be made in respect of 
any annual premium beyond one-sixth 
part of the whole amount of the income 
on which the claimant is chargeable 
under the Income Tax Acts. The 
claimant must, therefore, satisfy the 
Commissioners that he has paid, and 
borne, tax on an income at least six 
times the amount of the premium in re- 
spect of which he claims. 


PUTNA MUNICIPALITY. 
Mr. J. G. SWIFT MacNEILL (Done- 
gal, 8.): I beg to ask the Secretary 


of State for India whether he is 
aware that the Municipal Commis- 
sioners have selected for the post 


of engineer secretary to the Putna Muni- 
cipality, Mr. P. C. Mukerji, a L.C.E. of 
Bombay University, who had large expe- 
rience in respect of drainage and water- 
works, but that the Divisional Commis- 
sioner has negatived this appointment on 
the ground that what is required is a 
competent man who is neither Behair 
nor Bengali, Hindu nor Mahomedan, but 
a good European officer; and whether 
this exclusion of a native gentleman 
from office and emolument by reason of 
his race is sanctioned by the Indian and 
Home Governments? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I have heard nothing of the case 
to which the hon. Member refers ; but, if 
he will give me his authority for the 
statements contained in his Question I 
will cause inquiry to be made. 


INDIA POST OFFICE BILL. 

Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India whether, 
under the provisions of the Post Office 
Bill which has been introduced to the 
Legislative Council of India by the In- 
dian Government, enabling any postal 
officer, authorised in writing by the 
Governor General in Council, to stop in 
transit and destroy any documents pass- 
ing through the post, the certificate of a 
Secretary to the Government of India or 
to the Local Government is to be conclu- 
sive proof that the detention, opening, 
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and destruction of letters were justified 
in the public interest ; and whether the 
Government will have any objection to 
lay the India Post Office Bill upon the 
Table of the House of Commons! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: Under the Post Oftice Bill, the 
Governor General in Council may, on the 
occurrence of any public emergency, or 
in the interest of the public safety or 
tranquillity, direct that any postal article 
shall be intercepted or detained, or be 
disposed of in such manner as the Go- 
vernor General in Council shall direct ; 
and if doubt arises as to the existence of 
a public emergency, or as to what may 
be necessary in the interest of the public 
safety and tranquillity, the certificate of 
a Secretary to the Government of India, 
or to a Local Government, is to be con- 
clusive proof on the point. The effect of 
the clause containing these provisions 
is to define the powers of the Govern- 
ment of India in respect of postal ar- 
ticles, which are now somewhat indefinite, 
and to assimilate them to the powers 
which that Government already possesses 
under the Act of 1885, in respect of tele- 
grams. I am not prepared to lay on the 
Table of the House a copy of a Mea- 
sure which is under discussion in the 
Legislative Council; but if it should 
become law, and if the hon. Member will 
then move for it, I shall make no objec- 
tion. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: -Will the 
noble Lord not lay the Bill, such as it is, 
before us, so that that may be under our 
consideration meanwhile? 


[No reply.] 


DOCKYARD EXPENSE ACCOUNTS. 

Sir U. K. SHUTTLEWORTH (Lancs., 
Clitheroe) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether the Dockyard Ex- 
pense Accounts will, as usual, be in the 
hands of Members before the Navy Esti- 
mates are taken? 


Mr. MACARTNEY: The Accounts 
were forwarded to the Controller and 
Auditor General in the usual course on 
the 24th January last. It is understood 
that his Report is now being printed, 
and that the Accounts will be issued by 
Thursday next. 


{ COMMONS} 
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BORROWING POWERS OF INDIA. 
Mr. A. STRAUSS (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India what is the ex- 
tent of the borrowing powers in 
England last conferred by Parliament 
on the Secretary of State for India; how 
much has been borrowed thereunder ; 
and how much approximately has been 
spent of the money borrowed! 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The borrowing powers in Eng- 
land last conferred by Parliament on the 
Secretary of State for India were to the 
extent of £10,000,000, under the East 
India Loan Act, 1893. The sum bor- 
rowed thereunder is £9,587,598, and ha 
approximately been spent. 


GOLD DEPOSITS IN ENGLAND FO 
INDIA. 

Mr. STRAUSS: I bee to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for India how much gold 
has been deposited at the Bank of Eng- 
land under the Act recently passed by 
the Indian Legislative Council, by which 
an order for the issue of currency notes 
can be telegraphed to India against de 
posits of gold at the Bank of England at 


an exchange rate of ls. 4 5-32d. per 
rupee? 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 


INDIA: I stated yesterday, in reply to a 
similar Question, that no gold has been 
deposited in the Bank of England under 
the recent Act, but that there was reason 
to believe that the passing of the Act 
had the effect of improving the financial 
situation by making clear the elasticity 
of the resources of the Indian Govern- 
ment to meet demands which might arise 
for the transmission of gold to India. 


WOMEN AND IRISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask Mr. Attor- 
ney General for Ireland whether, as 
women are to be qualified to vote in elec- 
tions for County and District Councils 
under the Irish Local Government Bill, 
and are not expressly disqualified by any 





Mr. Swift MacNeill. 
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of its clauses or provisions from being 
chosen as representatives on such bodies, 
it is to be inferred that they will be so 
qualified when the Bill becomes law ; 
and, if not, whether he will undertake 


to propose a clause in the Bill to con- | 


fer this right upon women! 


Mr. JOHNSTON: May I at the 
same time ask the Chief Secretary 
what the position of women poor law 
guardians will be under the arrangements 
of the Local Government (Ireland) Bill ; 
and whether women will be made eligible 
to serve on the Districts Councils which 
are intended to supersede the Boards of 
Guardians ! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 
right hon. Friend’s permission, I 
will reply to this question A 
I stated in my speech when introducing 
the Irish Local Government Bill, the 
position of women as regards qualificar 
tion to sit on County and District Coun- 
cils will if the Bill passes in its present 
form, be the same in Ireland as in Eng- 
land; that is to say, women will be en- 
titled to sit on District Councils if elected, 
but not on County Councils. This will 
result from the Adaptation Order under 
Clause 62 (1B) of the Bill. 
deals also with the inquiries raised in the 
subsequent Question standing in the name 
of my hon. Friend the Member for South 
Belfast. 


BR 


SHEEP SCAB AND SWINE FEVER. 

Mason RASCH: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture whether 
he is aware of the spread of sheep scab, 
and if he will make an order prohibiting 
the removal of sheep from one county to 
another without a certificate; and 
whether he can relax the orders relating 
to swine fever, owing to the reduction in 
the number of cases of disease? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: The position in re- 
gard to sheep scab has improved rather 
than otherwise, as my hon. Friend will 
see from the reply which I gave to the 
Question recently addressed to me on the 
same subject by my hon. Friend the 
Member for the Basingstoke Division. 
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The local authorities already possess the 
power to protect themselves against the 
introduction of the disease by prohibit- 
ing or regulating the movement of sheep 
into their districts, and we have recently 
,issued a circular letter indicating the 
| means by which this can most effectively 
|be done. I do not think, therefore, that 
the issue of an Order such as that sug- 
| gested is necessary. I am sorry to say 
that there has recently been some re 
crudescence in regard to swine fever, and 
the moment is, therefore, scarcely oppor- 
/tune for the relaxation of the existing 
restrictions. 






















































Masor RASCH: Cannot the right hon. 
Gentleman relax the regulations in regard 
| to swine fever! 


THe PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: I am sorry to say I 
cannot, in view of the fact that there has 
been a recrudescence of the fever. ‘The 
moment, therefore, is not opportune. 





THE KHYBER PASS. 

| Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff): I beg 
‘to ask the Secretary of State for 
India if all the letters and telegrams re- 
lating to the abandonment of the Khyber 
Pass and to the Shabkadder incident were 
published in the recent Blue Book ; and, 
if not, will he lay the whole correspond- 
ence upon the Table? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: It was not possible, with due 
regard to the limitations of space, to 
print more than a fraction of the corre- 
spondence received by me, but I laid be- 
fore the House as full a collection of 
letters and telegrams upon the subjects 
mentioned by the hon. Member for Car- 
diff. as a consideration of public interest 
and convenience enabled me todo. I do 
not propose at present to add to the 
Papers already presented, but in the 
course of the next few weeks a fresh Blue 
Book may be expected. 


Mr. MACLEAN: May I ask the noble 
Lord if he is aware that Lord Roberts 
yesterday described the failure to hold 
the Khyber Pass as incomprehensible? 
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Royal Commission on 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Question on the Paper is whether all the 
letters were published, and, if not, will 
the whole correspondence be laid! The 
hon. Member cannot argue on that. 

Mr. MACLEAN: No, Sir; I am not 


arguing. 


ISSUE OF DEFECTIVE WAR OFFICE 
TENTS TO VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr. R. ASCROFT (Oldham): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that in September, 1896, com- 
plaints were made by the Colonel in com- 
mand of the 6th V. B. Manchester Regi- 
ment to the Inspecting Officer that the 
tents supplied were defective and not 
water-tight; whether he is aware that, 
notwithstanding such complaints, similar 
defective tents were again supplied in 
1897, and that such tents had been in 
use for 15 years; and whether he will 
cause inquiries to be made with a view to 
Volunteer regiments being in future sup- 
plied with proper tents? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS : No special 
be traced having 
in regard to their tents 
by this battalion in 1896; but 
the Inspection Report of 1897 did 
describe their tents as defective, and 


complaints as 


been 


can 
made 


that report is now under considera- 
tion. Large numbers of tents are con- 


demned and replaced every year; but 
they musi be used till they are worn out, 
and, as they are issued indiscriminately 
to all classes of troops, it will almost 
necessarily happen that any particular 
corps will occasionally have tents in their 
last stage of serviceability. 


Mr. ASCROFT: Will steps be taken 
in the future to prevent defective tents 
being issued to the Volunteers? 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS : 


catch the Question. 


I cannot 


[Mr. Ascrorr repeated it, but the 
hon. Gentleman was still unable to hear 
it, and consequently no Answer was 
given. | 


{COMMONS} 











Indian Expenditure. 


RABIES IN WARWICKSHIRE. 

Mr. R. G. VERNEY (Warwickshire, 
Rugby): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture when and where 
was the last case of rabies reported in 
the County of Warwickshire; and for 
how long after a case of rabies is reported 
it is the custom to enforce the muzzling 
order in the county in which the case 
has taken place! 


Tue PRESIDENT or rue BOARD opr 
AGRICULTURE: The last case of rabies 
reported from Warwickshire occurred at 
Nuneaton on the 26th August last. 
Owing to the lengthened period of in- 
cubation in cases of rabies, it is necessary 
to enforce muzzling for a period of at 
least six months after the occurrence of 
an outbreak, but this period must be re 
garded as a minimum, and a longer term 
is frequently necessary before it can be 
hoped that the disease has been perman- 
ently eradicated, especially where large 
urban districts are involved. 


Mr. VERNEY: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman suggest an approximate date 
at which the muzzling order may be re 
laxed? 


Tue PRESIDENT or rae BOARD oF 
AGRICULTURE: It is rather dangerous 
to give approximate dates. But I am 
glad to say that the condition of things 
in the district shows a material improve- 
ment, and should that continue I hope 
to relax the order at no very distant 
date. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON INDIAN 
EXPENDITURE. 

Mr. LEWIS: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India whether he 
is aware that it is now seven months 
since the evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Expenditure was 
closed; and if there is any probability 
that the Commission will report before 
the Indian Budget is discussed by the 
House? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA: I understand that it is the case 
that the oral evidence before the Royal 
Commission on Indian Expenditure was 
closed in August last. With regard to 
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the second part of the Question, I am 
unable to add anything to the answer I 
gave to the hon. Member for the Eastern 
Division of Northamptonshire on the 
14th ultimo. 


CHIEF OFFICER EMERY, OF HADDOCKS 
STATION. 

Mr. W. LUCAS-SHADWELL (Hast- 
ings): I bee to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether the Admiralty have 
yet decided to grant a pension to the 
widow of Chief Officer Emery, of Had- 
docks Station, in the parish of Fairlight, 
who, according to the verdict of the 
jury at the inquest, died in his bed of 
heart disease, the result of over-exertion 
in the discharge of his duty on the pre 
vious day? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tne AD- 
MIRALTY: I am inquiring into the case, 
and hope to be able to give a decision on 
Thursday or Friday. 


RUSSIA AND CHINA. 


Sm ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have any information confirming 
the telegram in the 7’imes of 7th March 
as to the Russian demands for the cession 
of Port Arthur and Talienwan, and the 
construction of a Russian railway across 
Manchuria? ; 


Mr. CURZON: The only information 
that we have received on the sub- 
ject is a telegram yesterday from Her 
Majesty's Minister at Peking, saying that 
it was reported there that Russia had 
demanded a lease of Talienwan and Port 
Arthur on the same terms as the German 
lease of Kiaou-Chau, and also a railway 
concession to Port Arthur from Petune. 
We have telegraphed inquiries to Peking 
and St. Petersburg. 


SATURDAY NIGHT MAILS FOR 
BELFAST. 
Mr. EDWARD M‘HUGH: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, if 
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he can see his way to have a special mail 
bag made up of all letters posted in 
London before 4.30 for Belfast forwarded 
by the Euston express train leaving at 
5.30, arriving in Liverpool in time to 
catch the steamer leaving for Belfast at 
10.30, and arriving there at 6 o’clock 
a.m. Sunday morning, when letters could 
be sorted and ready for delivery to callers 
at the post office between the hours of 8 
to 10 o'clock a.m.? 


Mr. HANBURY: A bag for Belfast is 
already forwarded by the train leaving 
Euston at 5.30 p.m. on Saturday, as on 
every other week-day, for transmission 
to Belfast. by the steamer vid Fleetwood 
which is due at Belfast about 6 a.m. The 
letters arriving on Sunday morning are 
delivered to callers at the post office be- 
tween the hours of 8 a.m. and 10 am. 
The Liverpool steamer which is not used 
by the post office is not due at Belfast 
until 8.30 a.m. For this mail to Belfast 
by the 5.30 p.m. train from Euston 
letters must be posted at the chief office 
on Saturday by 3.45 p.m., and at the 
district offices at hours varying from 
1.45 p.m. to 2.15 p.m. 


CENTRAL HACKNEY COUNTY COUNCIL 
ELECTION. 

Mr. BRYNMOR JONES (Swansea Dis- 
trict): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether the 
London County Council, in accordance 
with the County Councils (Election) Act, 
1891, having duly fixed Thursday, the 
3rd March, 1898, as the day of election 
of new County Councillors for the County 
of London, he is aware that Mr. H. S. 
Samuel (since deceased), Mr. James 
Stuart, Mr. W. B. Westacott, and Mr. T. 
McKinnon Wood were duly nominated as 
candidates at such election for the Cen- 
tral Division of Hackney; will he ex- 
plain why the election for that division 
did not take place on the 3rd March as 
fixed ; will he explain under the authority 
of what Act of Parliament the High 
Court of Justice has appointed Monday, 
the 14th March, for such election in the 
above-mentioned division; and whether 
it is the duty of the returning officer to 
publish any fresh notices of the election, 
and, if so, at whose expense? 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I am afraid 
that the only answer I can give to the 
Question is that I have no jurisdiction 
whatever with reference to the proceed- 
ings in the case referred to, and I have 
no information as to the facts beyond 
that which has been given in the public 
Press. 


Plague at 


COMMISSIONERS OF INCOME TAX AS 
COUNTY COUNCILLORS. 

Mr. WOODS: I beg to ask Mr. Attor- 
ney General whether it would be permis: 
sible for a person holding the position of 
Commissioner of Income Tax to become 
a member of a County Council? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): So far as I 
know, there is nothing to prevent a Com- 
missioner of Income Tax becoming a 
member of a County Council. 


SIERRA LEONE. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
it will be possible to give the House fur- 
ther information as to reinforcement of 
the garrison of the coaling station of 
Sierra Leone ; whether the West African 
Frontier Force would be available for 
service in Sierra Leone in time of war; 
and whether the Government have con- 
sidered the relations which will arise be- 
tween the Colonial Office Force, the 
Niger Company’s Force under the Foreign 
Office, and the West India Regiment, Gar- 
rison Artillery, and other Forces under 
the War Office, in respect of command! 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREASURY 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, E.): I 
do not think I can give any information 
with regard to the first paragraph of the 
Question. As regards the second para- 
graph, the answer is in the affirmative, 
and so also is the answer to the third 
paragraph. 


§ COMMONS} 
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IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury when the Second Reading of 
the Local Government (Ireland) Bill will 
be taken! 

Tue FIRST LORD or rne TREA- 
SURY: I have endeavoured to find out 


Bombay. 


what would be the most convenient day 
to the hon. Gentlemen particularly inte 
rested in the Second Reading discussion 
of the Bill, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that Monday, the 21st (not the 
14th), would be the most convenient day, 
and that may be regarded as fixed. 


SIR E. FRY’S COMMISSION ON THE 
IRISH LAND ACTS. 

Mr. E. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether the Government intend to 
afford the House an early opportunity 
for the discussion of the Report pre 
sented by the Commission to inquire into 
the Irish Land Acts, presided over by Sir 
Edward Fry! 


Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY: I imagine there will be a legiti- 
mate opportunity for the discussion of 
this report on the Vote dealing with Com- 
missions. I should doubt whether there 
will be any other occasion. At all events, 
I can give no promise, or suggested pro- 
mise, until we have more information 
as to the general progress of public 
business. 


COURSE OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. J. MORLEY (Montrose Burghs) : 


What will be the business next week? 


Tue FIRST LORD or rune TREA- 
SURY: I cannot say definitely, but I 
think it will be the remaining business 
connected with the closing of the financial 
year. 


PLAGUE AT BOMBAY. 

Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India a Question 
of which I have given him private notice 
—namely, whether his attention has been 
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drawn to a Reuter telegram from India, 
which appeared in this morning’s papers, 
relating to the friction between the Cor- 
poration and the Plague Committee of 
Bombay as to the difficulty of carrying 
out the plague regulations, and as to 
the increase of the plague; and also 
whether he can make any statement in 
regard to the condition of affairs in 
Bombay ? 


Tur’ SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I saw last night the telegram 
alluded to by the hon. Member, but 1 
have received no confirmatory news as to 
the accuracy of its statements from the 
Bombay Government. I telegraphed this 
morning for further information on the 
points alluded to. A few days ago I re- 
ceived a telegram from the Governor of 
Bombay, which was to the following 
efiect— 


‘In case of rumours of serious unrest amongst 
Mahomedans at Bombay, they are untrue.” 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


SOLICITORS’ FINAL EXAMINATION 
BILL. 


_ Bill to amend the provisions of the 
Solicitors Acts, 1877 and 1894, relating 
to the examination of persons applying 
to be admitted Solicitors of the Supreme 
Court in England, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Warr, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Haldane, 
Sir John Brunner, Sir James Woodhouse, 
and Mr. Charles M‘Arthur. Afterwards 
presented and read a first time; to be 
read a second time Wednesday, the 30th 
March, and to be printed. [Bill 116.] 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT (1894) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Bill to amend the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1894, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir John Willox, Lord Charles Beresford, 
Sir Charles Dilke, and Mr. W. F. D. 
Smith. Afterwards presented and read 
a first time; to be read a second time 
Wednesday, the 30th. [Bill 117.] 
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ACTS RELATING TO DOGS. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD oF 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Cuapury, Lin- 
colnshire, Sleaford): I have to ask leave 
to introduce a Bill relating to the Dog 
Laws. I do not think there is any need 
to trouble the House at any length in ex- 
plaining its provisions. It is practically 
the same Bill as was introduced in the 
year 1894, with only a few very slight 
alterations, based upon the recommenda- 
tions of a Departmental Committee pre- 
sided over by the hon. Member for Chel- 
sea. It does not confer any new powers 
on the central authority; but it con- 
fers on local authorities certain powers to 
make regulations and bye-laws regarding 
stray dogs. I do not suggest that the 
Bill will supplant the muzzling regula- 
tions. It is rather to give powers to the 
local authorities after muzzling has done 
its work to keep the districts in a satis- 
factory condition. I hope, therefore, the 
House will allow it to be read a first time. 


Presented and read the first time; to 
be read a second time upon Thursday, 
and to be printed. [Bill 118.] 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGE ESTATES 
BILL. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tas BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: This Bill, which I 
have also to ask leave to introduce, like- 
wise carries out the recommendations of 
a Departmental Committee. Universi- 
ties and Colleges have recently had great 
difficulty in maintaining their position, in 
consequence of the depressed condition of 
landed property, and they have been in 
a restricted position as compared with 
limited owners. This Bill, although in 
the main a consolidated Bill, makes cer- 
tain alterations in the existing law, in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
the Departmental Committee presided 
over by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Thirsk. The practical effect will be to 
place Universities and Colleges in the 
same position as is now occupied by 
limited owners under the Settled Lands 
Act, the distinction being that limited 
owners are protected by trustees, whereas 
in the case of Universities and Colleges 
the Board of Agriculture fills the place of 
trustees. Ihope that ifthe House permits 
the Bill to pass into law it will remove 
some of those obstacles which make it 
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difficult for Universities and Colleges to 
do as much as they would like for the 
cause of education. 


Presented and read the first time; to 
be read a second time upon Thursday, 
and to be printed. [Bill 119.] 





COUNTY COUNCILLORS (QUALIFICA- 
TION OF WOMEN) (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

To enable Women to be elected and to 
act as County Councillors in Scotland ; 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Munro 
Ferguson, Mr. Haldane, Sir John Leng, 
Dr. Farquharson, and Captain Sinclair. 
Presented and read the first time ; to be 
read a second time upon Tuesday next, 


and to be printed. [Bill 120.] 


COTTAGE HOMES BILi. 

To authorise the provision of Cottage 
Homes for the Aged Deserving Poor ; 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. John 
Hutton, Mr. Brigg, Mr. Grant Lawson, 
Mr. Milbank, Mr. Joseph A. Pease, Mr. 
Wilson-Todd, and Mr. Wyvil.  Pro- 
sented and read the first time; to be 
read a second time upon Thursday, 21st 
April, and to be printed. [Bill 121.] 


LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS BILL. 

To amend the Law with respect to the 
use of Locomotives on Highways and 
with respect to Extraordinary Traffic ; 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Griffith 
Boscawen, Sir John Dorington, Sir 
William Houldsworth, Mr. Seale-Hayne, 
Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. Luttrell, Captain 
Bagot, Colonel Warde, Mr. Tully, and 
Mr. Hermon-Hodge. Presented and 
read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Monday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 122.] 


ANTIQUITIES (IRELAND) (TRANSFER) 
BILL. 

To enable the transfer of certain Irish 
Antiquities from the British Museum to 
the National Museum, Dublin; ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. William Redmond, 
Mr. Davitt, Mr. T. B. Curran, and Mr. 


President of the Board of Agriculture. 


{ COMMONS} 





(Scotland). 


Carew. Presented and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Tuesday, 5th April, and to be printed. 
[Bill 123.] 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
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HARBOUR ACCOMMODATION (SCOT- 
LAND). 
*SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 


(Banffshire) moved— 


“That, looking to the grievous loss of life 
to Scottish fishermen from periodical disasters 
during the last half-century ; to the fact that 
repeated Public Commissions and Committees of 
Inquiry have proved that want of proper boat 
refuges is the grand cause of these disasters, 
and have emphatically declared the responsi- 
bility of Government to provide such refuges ; 
and to the fact that a sum of £34,000, surplus 
of herring-brand fees, levied from the fishing 
industry and specially applicable to harbour 
censtruction, is now lodged in the Treasury and 
retained without any service rendered, this 
House is of opinion that it is the duty of the 
Government forthwith to provide proper har- 
bour accommodation for fishermen along the 
Scottish coasts, and that the Government in- 
curs a serious responsibility for the loss of life 
and property arising in future from the want of 
such provision.” 


He said: I am going to ask the 
patience of the House while I place before 
it a few facts with regard to fishery har- 
bours. The question is one of life and 
death toalarge number of very deserving 
people. I think that these facts will 
show very clearly what is the duty of 
the Government in regard to this ques- 
tion, and also how far the Government 
has performed that duty. Mr. Speaker, 
this question is really a simple one, be- 
cause the facts are not disputed, and 
because the subject is not complicated 
by Party considerations. The difficulty 
is purely one of money—pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence; but, happily, at the 
present time the Treasury is full to over- 
flowing. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton stated the other day that, in his 
belief, the surplus would be enormous— 
that it would be almost incredible. I 
trust, therefore, that the plea of the lack 
of pence will not be put forward by the 


























Government. From the Party point of 
view, I think I many claim the special 
support of hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, because Unionists are 
bound to show that the Imperial Parlia- 
ment is capable of effectively dealing 
with local Scottish grievances. So far 
as the Members of this side of the House 
are concerned, [ can say with confidence 
that if we only had Home Rule for 
Scotland this grievance of the Scottish 
fishermen would not remain neglected 
any longer. Now, this need for fishery 
harbours is felt by every coast con- 
stituency in the country, and I have no 
doubt that hon. Members will each bring 
forward the case of his own locality. 
I will give you a few figures from my own 
neighbourhood, which I know best—the 
north-east of Scotland, along the shores 
of the Moray Firth. That district is a very 
important one, because there is in it a 
very large fishing population. I think it is 
admitted that the coast is one of the most 
dangerous in the country, and I think we 
may say that the harbour accommoda- 
tion is specially defective, and that the 
loss of life has been greater there than 
anywhere else. I will begin by referring 
to the disaster of 1848. On that occasion 
a terrible gale suddenly arose from the 
north-east, and a number of fishing-boats 
were lost. On that occasion no fewer 
than a hundred fishermen were drowned, 
leaving behind them 47 widows and 161 
fatherless children. That took place 
fifty years ago, and the reasons I go back 
so far are two. One of those reasons is 
that so long ago as that the responsi- 
bility of the Government was clearly 
declared with regard to this loss of life. 
The second reason for going back is this: 
that since that time the size and number 
of the fishing boats have enormously in- 
creased ; and, therefore, what was stated 
to be necessary in 1848 in the way of 
harbour accommodation applies with 
far greater force now. Not less than the 
amount then required, but more than 
that amount, is necessary for 1898. Now, 
this terrible disaster of 1848 caused a 
great sensation throughout the country. 
The feelings of the people were very 
much shocked, and a Commission was 
appointed to inquire into this great loss 
of life. This Commission was presided 
over by Admiral Washington, Hydro- 
grapher General to the Admiralty, and 
they issued a Report. That Report was 
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to the effect that the want of a good 
harbour accessible at all times was the 
grand cause of this loss of life. Fishing 
boats are lost at sea because they cannot 
get into harbours that are accessible at a!l 
states of the tide. This Commission de- 
clared that this want of good harbours, 
accessible at all times, was the grand 
cause of the loss of life, and they also 
declared that the pittance of £3,000 a 
year, which was all the Government gave 
towards the harbours, was quite inade- 
quate; and they recommended that 
£10,000 should be granted for a few 
years, and they added that this amount, 
if— 

“Steadily laid out on piers and harbours, 
would do much to remedy the want, and to 
place the fishermen of the east of Scotland on 
a par with those on more favoured coasts.” 


Nothing, however, was done, and in 
February, 1857, another great  dis- 
aster occurred. On that occasion 
nine fishing boats were lost from 
the Buckie district alone, the total 
deaths being 42 men, leaving 27 widows 
and 79 children. Again a Special Com- 
mission was appointed, presided over by 
the late Mr. James Wilson; and again 
recommendations were made similar to 
those of 1848; but again nothing was 
done. The next great disaster was in 
1864, when 35 men were drowned; and 
my predecessor, Mr. Duff, pressed in the 
House of Commons for the fulfilment of 
the recommendations made by the Com- 
missions. In May, 1883, a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was ap- 
pointed, the chairman being Mr. Marjori- 
banks, now Lord Tweedmouth. This 
Committee distinguished between boat 
harbours necessary to preserve life and 
harbours needed merely for commercial 
purposes, and made clear the direct re- 
sponsibility of Government with regard 
to the former class, recommending that 
public money should be granted— 


“To provide refuge, chiefly for fishermen on 
certain portions of our coast, to which a large 
number of boats belong, and off which great 
fisheries are prosecuted, while the existing har- 
bours are only accessible during a certain 
limited portion of each tide.” 


This exactly describes the condition of 
affairs along the south coast of the Moray 
Firth. The report then continued— 


“Your Committee believes that it falls en- 
tirely within the province of the Government 
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to provide the much-needed refuge in these 
districts, it being absolutely impossible that 
the fishermen themselves can raise sufficient 
funds for such works, or find the security upon 
which to borrow to carry them out. Your 
Committee do not believe that the sum of 
money required would be a very large one. Six 
or eight works, carried out at an average cost 
of from £80,000 to £100,000, would probably 
meet all the requirements of the case.” 


Thus the facts proved at these successive 
inquiries establish beyond dispute that 
the periodical disasters to the fishing 
population arise from the want of pro- 
per fishery harbours, and that it is a 
primary duty of the Government, as pro- 
tector of life and property, to provide 
these harbours, it being absolutely im- 
possible for the fishermen to do this for 
themselves. The question is, therefore, 
reduced to a question of money. I have 
accordingly paid special attention to the 
financial history of the case, and have 
addressed the Secretary for Scotland, 
tracing the grants of public money in 
detail from the beginning of the century. 
I will not weary the House with these 
particulars, but will only state the general 
conclusions. I claim to have proved that 
whereas the figures show a vast expan- 
sion of the Scottish fishing industry, with 
@ corresponding increased need of har- 
bours, the grants of public money have 
been largely decreased instead of in- 
creased. Indeed, as compared with the 
beginning of the century, the Imperial 
Exchequer is not helping the Scottish 
fishing industry at all, but, on the con- 
trary, is actually making a profit out of 
it to the extent of £13,000 a year. This 
amount is made up as follows. At the 
beginning of the century bounties to the 
extent of £11,000 per annum were 
granted on the export of cured and 
branded herrings. These bounties were 
paid out of the Scottish Excise and Cus- 
toms Revenue, and the necessary inspec- 
tion and branding were done by the 
Government officers without charge. 
When, therefore, these bounties were 
stopped, and a heavy charge of about 
£5,000 per annum was imposed by means 
of herring-brand fees to pay for the in- 
spection and branding, Scotland and the 
Scottish fishing industry were losers to 
the extent of £16,000 a year. In ex- 
change for this loss a paltry allowance 
of £3,000 per annum for harbours was 
granted, leaving the net profit to the 
Imperial Exchequer of £13,000 a year as 
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already stated. I have recapitulated 
these figures in order to show that even 
if the full amounts recommended by 
Admiral Washington’s Commission and 
Lord Tweedmouth’s Committee were 
granted, they would still not put the 
Scottish fishing industry in as good a 
financial position as it held at the be- 


ginning of the century. Such is the 
general financial position. But in my 


resolution I made a special claim to a 
definite sum of £34,000 on account of 
surplus herring-brand fees. In a few 
words I will explain how that claim 
arises. When, as above stated, it was de 
cided to make the fishing industry con- 
tribute £5,000 a year to the cost of the 
Government establishment, a branding 
fee of 4d. per barrel was imposed, and 
the whole amount collected was swept 
into the Imperial Exchequer. But after 


a time it was discovered that in- 
stead of producing £5,000 a year 


the fees produced something like £8,000. 
This surplus has since then been very 
properly handed over anaually to the 
Scottish Fishery Board for the pur- 
pose of harbour’ construction, but 
while they admitted that they had 
no right to the extra £3,000, they 
had never refunded what they had 
already drawn. When I questioned the 
right Lon. and learned Gentleman the 
Lord Advocate on the subject, he in 
formed me that the amount of £34,000 
was correct, and had been lodged in the 


Treasury. Sir, it is our duty to dis- 
lodge it. It belongs to the Scottish 


fishing industry, and the Government 
have no equitable claim to it. In com- 
mon honesty that £34,000 should, 
irrespective of other claims, be imme- 
diately handed over to the Scottish 
Fishery Board. That, Mr. Speaker, is 
a statement of the facts I wish to place 
before the House. Disasters will un- 
doubtedly happen unless something is 
done. The last time I visited my con- 
stituency a terrible gale sprang up from 
the north-east. Fortunately, it was 4 
Sunday, when it is the custom of the 
Scottish fishermen not to put to sea, 
otherwise a disaster might have taken 
place. But if any fresh disaster had 
taken place, public opinion would have 
supported the declarations of the fisher- 
men, that unless this £34,000 is re 
funded a great personal responsibility 
rests upon the Members of the Govern- 
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ment for loss of life and property which 
may arise from the want of those boat 
refuges which it is their duty to provide. 


*Mr. JOHN EDWARD GORDON 
{Elgin and Nairn): I beg to second this 
Motion. To my mind the principles in- 
volved in the discussion before the House 
are of the most deep-seated and far- 
reaching character. The principles in- 
yolved in this discussion are, on the one 
hand, self-help, with regard to our 
various trades and occupations, and, on 
the other hand, the need of Parliamen- 
tary interference, and of the relaxation 
of the Treasury purse-strings, when pri- 
vate effort has exhausted itself, and 
public help is demanded for a hardy, 
vigorous, and energetic population like 
the seafaring people of the north-east 
coast of Scotland. We do not come to 
the House as paupers or beggars, but as 
representatives of men who have, in 
their boats and tackle, a very consider- 
able amount of capital for that class of 
citizen. We come to the Treasury re- 
questing its respectful attention to our 
demands, because we represent communi- 
ties that have, I believe, almost ex- 
hausted their financial resources in an 
earnest and honest effort to procure the 
necessary assistance for the creation and 
maintenance of harbours for the fishing 
population resident under their jurisdic- 
tion. From a borough in one of the 
counties I represent I have received most 
urgent letters pointing out that they 
have already spent £10,000, and for 
lack of £4,000 the prosperity of the fish- 
ing industry is now at stake. The local 
authorities have pledged all the property 
they can afford to pledge in their effort 
to secure access to the sea. In the case 
of another harbour, £17,000 has been 
spent by a local proprietor, and I find 
that that sum probably covers the value 
of his entire property there. Here 
then you have, on the one side, a com- 
munity exhausting its financial resources 
to maintain the fishing population in 
prosperity, and, on the other side, a pri- 
vate proprietor showing his public spirit 
by practically pledging the whole value 
of his estate—£17,000—on behalf of 
the fishing population, and receiving no 
return. In the case of another harbour 
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£70,000 has been spent, and the share- 
holders have never received any divi- 
dend. My fear in this matter is that we 
have come to the.end of our financial re 
sources and the public spirit of our local 
authorities and private proprietors, and 
that if the Government are not prepared 
to give a favourable response to our de- 
mands—not, perhaps, this year, but 
within the next few years—there are 
many districts in my own constituency 
where the fishing industry, now vigorous 
and for many years past an increasing 
industry, must suffer indelible damage. 
I am always proud to see the results of 
private enterprise in the country. Any- 
one who knows public life knows that 
but for private enterprise the great in- 
dustries of our land would have 
been confined within much smaller mar- 
gins than at present is the case. But 
there comes a time when private enter- 
prise has no longer the power to effect 
its purposes, and when it becomes a 
serious duty on the part of those who 
represent the people in Parliament to 
advocate the use of public funds for the 
maintenance of one of the greatest indus- 
tries in the north-east of Scotland. I do 
not take the rather gloomy view of the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Banff- 
shire with regard to the attitude of the 
Government. I have seen how the House 
has lately shown its readiness to vote 
large sums of money on behalf of foreign 
and Colonial objects. We are all glad 
to see these sums spent, so long as they 
are well spent. We are also glad to see 
Irish subjects coming before this House. 
The only non-political body that has 
examined this question of Ireland is the 
Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce, and 
because it is a non-political body I be- 
lieve they are remarkably good judges 
of a question to which they seem to have 
devoted a very considerable amount of 
attention. I am, therefore, inclined to 
attach great weight to their opinion that 
the treatment of Ireland by the House of 
Commons is “lavish.” Hon. Members 
must not be surprised if amongst the 
humbler citizens of this land there is a 
slight feeling of jealousy when they see 
money given to foreign and Colonial ob- 
jects and Ireland “lavishly” treated, 
and Scotland not altogether put on the 
same platform. No Government, so far 
as I know in the history of the House of 
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Commons, has shown a greater desir? 
than the present to spread prosperity 
over the neglected parts of the land. At 
this moment the House is spending 
£20,000,000 from the Treasury in aid of 
local objects—very largely in the in- 
terests of education. A large sum of 
money is also being spent on roads and 
bridges, which does not come out of the 
ratepayers’ pockets, but out of the Trea- 
sury. Therefore, I think we who make 
this demand have a right to say that as 
the fishing population do not use these 
roads and bridges to any extent, the ac- 
cess to the sea is a national public ob- 
ject which demands the attention of the 
Treasury. Mr. Speaker, Sir, I do not 
wish to detain the House any longer, but 
will only say that I trust the Govern- 
ment are prepared to grant sums of 
money in aid of this industry. The 
Government are now paying the penalty 
of a régime in which the financial condi- 
tion of the country has gone up by leaps 
and bounds, and I hope they will not fol- 
low the old and doubtful principle which 
has hitherto actuated Chancellors of the 
Exchequer of all past Governments, when 
an industry like the fishing trade of Scot- 
land, England, and Wales requires assis- 
tance at a critical time. The public are 
prepared to grant the Government the 
use of very large sums of money at a 
lower rate of interest than we have ever 
seen before, and I believe that, if the 
Government will find the money and use 
it judiciously, a daily dividend will be re- 
turned tothe nation in the contentment 
and prosperity of the people engaged in 
the fishing industry. 


Mr. SPEAKER put the Question. 


*Sir W. CAMERON GULL (Devon, 
Barnstaple): Mr. Speaker, Sir, I beg 
to move the Amendment which stands 
in my name; that line 1 
leave out “Scottish fishermen” and 
insert “fishermen of the United King- 
dom,” and in line 10 to leave out “ Scot- 
tish coasts” and insert “coasts of the 
United Kingdom.” In moving this 
Amendment I wish to assure the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Banffshire 
that I do so in no spirit of hostility to 
the Motion. I fully recognise the need 
of further accommodation in Scotland, 
and I can speak, not merely from second- 
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hand knowledge, but from having spent 
a considerable number of months in the 
constituency represented by the hon. 
Member who seconded the resolution. 
But I think the House will agree with 
me that this ought to be a question 
extending to the whole of the United 
Kingdom. No doubt the hon. Baronet 
who moved the Resolution has one point 
which cannot be extended to the United 
Kingdom, and that is the question of 
the surplus herring dues. On that point, 
no doubt, the people of England and 
Wales have no interest, but I venture to 
say, if the hon. Baronet were to be met 
to-day by the Government with a present 
of £34,000, that neither he nor the other 
hon. Members from Scotland would be 
in any way satisfied that the Government 
had done what they ought to do as re 
gards the hon. Member’s Resolution. But 
putting that point aside, there are others 
which arise in consideration of this ques- 
tion. It is obvious, I think, that this 
question of harbour accommodation 
affects all parts of the kingdom ; for this 
reason: that Scottish fishermen to 
Ireland, Irish fishermen come to Eng- 
land, and English fishermen go to Scot- 
land. It is, therefore, important to our 
fishermen that they should find harbours 
in all parts of the United Kingdom. There 
is another point to which I merely allude, 
though it is one that ought not to be lost 
sight of, and that is the way in which 
this question of harbour accommodation 
affects our Navy and Navy Reserve. 
Two years ago this question was dis- 
cussed in the House, and those of us 
who were interested in the question 
asked the Government to carry out 
the unanimous recommendations of 
the Select Committee of 1884 to 
appoint a Departmental Committee. 
In the course of that Debate the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade said that this 
was a matter with which the Govern- 
ment ought to deal without the assis- 
tance of a Departmental Committee, and 
to-day we are asking the House to urge 
upon the Government the necessity of 
dealing with this question and of recog- 
nising their duty to the fishing 
population of the kingdom. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Banffshire has 
dealt with the state of affairs in the 
north-east of Scotland, and I do not think 
it is necessary for me to labour the point. 
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as to the need of further harbour accom- 
modation there. But, coming to England, 
let me take the record of casualties and 
deaths on one part of the coast—the 
Bristol Channel. There we find that 
between the Ist July, 1895, and the 
30th June, 1896, 765 casualties were re- 
ported, and 67 lives were lost. What do 
we find along the whole of that coast 
line—from Land’s End to Bristol? On 
all the Cornish and Devonshire shores— 
the shores on which the worst gales occur 
—there is not a single harbour capable 
of being used at low water. Every one 
of these harbours is only available prac- 
tically from half-tide. That, surely, 
is a very serious state of affairs. 
In the case of the old Barry Harbour, 
owing largely to the making of the large 
dock, it is admitted, in the Report fur- 
ished by the Inspector of the Board of 
Trade, that in a very few years it will be 
silted up and be useless for small coast- 
ing vessels. No doubt other Members 
can give other instances to the House of 
this neglect of the industry of the men 
who live on our coasts. As a result of 
such neglect we see a serious reduction 
is going on in the number of men 
employed on our fishing boats in 
England and Wales. In 1891 there 
were 42,000 employed, and in 1895 
there were only 41,000. In Scotland in 
1891 there were 53,000, and in 1895 only 
43,000. Ireland, fortunately, shows a 
slight increase. Perhaps that may be 
accounted for by the granting of money 
to her for the improvement of harbours. 
Contrast that serious decrease with the 
state of the French fishing industry. 
The numbers are also given in the same 
return. In 1890 the men employed in 
that industry were over 78,000, and in 
1894 they were 84,000, showing a very 
considerable increase ; while at the same 
time our fishing industry, which is quite 
as important, shows a very serious de- 
crease. A similar decrease is also seen in 
the case of the men in the mercantile 
marine, and complaints are constantly 
being made in this House of a serious 
nature regarding the way in which our 
ships are manned by foreigners. The 
truth is that France recognises more 
than we do the importance of the fishing 
and mercantile interests, and conse- 
quently provides a considerable sum of 
money for harbours, and a quarter of a 
million for pensions for fishermen and 
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sailors. From the national point of 
view we are entitled to ask the Govern- 
ment to recognise their duty, and deal 
with this question in all seriousness ; and 
that quite apart from the question of the 
loss of life and property. I trust we shall 
not be met with the usual non possumus, 
and that we shall not be put off with a 
few kindly words of sympathy. We ask 
the Government to devise some scheme, 
and recognise the interests of those who 
are living all round our coasts. If they 
are in earnest, the Government can find 
a very useful analogy in a Measure 
passed by this House—namely, the Light 
Railways Act. There are several points 
that are very analogous. That Act deals 
with exceptional districts controlled by 
exceptional considerations. I think the 
House might ask the Government to see 
whether they could not, as regards the 
Provisional Orders, introduce some 
cheaper method than there is at the pre- 
sent time. There are many instances of 
considerable sums of money having been 
expended in order to get loans and Pro- 
visional Orders for harbours. On the 
point that these are exceptional cases 
and justify a grant being made from the 
State, I suppose we shall be met, as we 
have always been met, by the argument 
that it is contrary to the policy of all 
Governments to give grants for this pur- 
pose, and we shall be told, as we were 
told two years ago, that the Treasury 
Minute of 1887 stands in the way, how- 
ever anxious the Government might be 
to carry this into effect. Now, I should 
like to challenge the Government, if that 
answer is made, on this point—of money 
having been voted for small harbours 
and refuges for fishing boats—they 
have not acted on this policy either 
in Ireland or in Scotland, though 
they have consistently acted on it 
in regard to England and Wales. [“ Hear, 
hear!”| The right hon. Gentleman 
says “Hear, hear.” If that is so, 1 hope 
we shall have some reason—if the con- 
ditions are similar in England and Wales 
—why we do not enjoy the same privileges 
as those which are given to Scotland and 
Ireland. In the return which was issued 
in 1896 we find that the sum of £741,000 
has been granted to Scotland and 
£413,000 to Ireland. Of course, a much 
larger sum has been granted to England ; 
but, if hon. Members will consider that 
carefully, they will find that the money 
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granted to England has been granted 
absolutely and entirely for the purpose 
of large harbours for national defence. 
The question that is now before the 
House is as to the money that has been 
expended—and rightly expended—for the 
improvement of small harbours and piers. 
I do not wish to say for one moment that 
the Government has given too much to 
Scotland and Ireland; and I should 
like to see much more given. But 
those of us who represent English 
and Welsh constituencies are entitled 
to ask why, if the conditions are 
similar, we are not treated similarly 
to the other parts of the United King- 
dom. We have been told before that 
the Treasury Minute of 1887 stands in 
our way. I suppose that that Treasury 
Minute is not as unalterable as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians; I suppose 
there are some constitutional means by 
which even a Treasury Minute can be 
altered The reasons given for this 
policy may have been very good some 
years ago, but almost every one of them 
have been cut away from the present 
Government by their action in the matter 
of the Light Railways Act. The old 


familiar argument is that it is a complete 


departure from our national practice, and 
that there is no reason why the fishing 
industry, which is a trading industry, and 
an important one, comprising not only 
poor men, but capitalists, should become 
the recipient of a State bounty at the 


expense of the general public. But if 
agriculture needed help, then there is a 
good case as regards the industry on our 
coasts. It is said that if a grant were 
given everybody would be rushing and 
making a demand upon the State. ‘The 
same thing might be said about the case 
of light railways. If the Government 
saw their way to get over that argument 
in the case of the light railways, if they 
are in earnest they could now see their way 
to get out of the Treasury Minute of 
1887. But supposing that policy was the 
best one some years ago, I think we may 
fairly impress upon the House that this 
policy has been tried, with the exception 
of Scotland and Ireland, for the last 37 
years, and that without some such grant 
there cannot be an adequate supply of 
harbour accommodation round our coasts. 
Therefore we have good grounds for 
coming to the House and asking this from 
the Government, for it is perfectly obvious 
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that if an adequate supply cannot be 
given by other means, the Government 
should step in and help an industry that 
has so great an interest to the country 
both as ‘Tegards our food supply and as 
regards our Naval service. But I doubt 
very much if we shall get the reforms we 
want until we get some central body— 
either a Central Fishery Board or «4 
rovernment Department—whose whole 
duty is to look after all the industries 
connected with the sea, with our mercan- 
tile marine, our harbours, or our fishing, 
Whether it should be a Central Fishery 
Board or a Government Department is for 
the Government to determine. It is not 
satisfactory to have the supervision of 
these large interests only a part of the 
duty of the Board of Trade, which surely 
must be overworked, considering that 
they have to do with the railways of 
this country, the bankruptcies, matters 
connected with public companies, ship- 
ping, mercantile marine, harbours, and 
fisheries; and in addition to that, we 
have thrown upon them during the last 
few years the settlement of labour dis- 
putes. Agriculture, as we know, was 
neglected until it was taken from the 
Board of Trade; and until we get the 
Government to give us some central body 
to look after these questions of fisheries 
and harbours.their interests will be seri- 
ously neglected. I hope the Government 
are prepared to take some action on the 
lines I have indicated, and which have 
been alluded to by the hon. Baronet 
opposite; and that they will re 
cognise that it is their duty to seriously 
consider what steps they will take to pre 
vent this loss of life and property that 
occurs all round our coast, and that at 
the same time they will endeavour to in- 
crease the prosperity of the fishing in- 
dustry. I beg to move the Amendment. 
Mr. W. LUCAS-SHADWELL (Hast- 
ings) seconded the Amendment. He said: 
There is nothing to complain of in the 
points raised by the hon. Member except 
that the Resolution is somewhat too re- 
stricted in its area; and while I shall 
only be too glad to give a grant of public 
money to Scotland, I do not see why the 
rest of the United Kingdom should not 
share in these benefits. I consider that 
an increase in the harbour accommoda- 
tion of the United Kingdom is most 
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essential in the interests of the fishermen 
and all engaged in this most important 
industry. It is essential especially with 
a view to the saving of life. As to loans 
being given for the construction of these 
harbours, I think that loans are ex- 
tremely useful; but there are a great 
many cases in which the poverty of the 
inhabitants prevents them being able to 
pay the necessary interest on these loans, 
and grants of public money from the 
Government are more useful. In the 
Select Committee of this House  ap- 
pointed in 1884 loans were especially 
advocated, but it was also stated that in 
exceptional cases grants were desirable, 
and that they should be made. The re- 
port of that Select Committee showed 
that enormous sums of money had been 
granted by the Governments of foreign 
countries to construct and maintain har- 
bours in those countries. It is not neces- 
sary for me to weary the House with 
figures, for these sums were not for the 
kind of harbours alluded to in this Reso- 
lution—harbours for fishermen—but for 
harbours on a more extensive scale. That 
shows the public spirit of those coun- 
tries, and their desire to increase their 
harbour accommodation. The report of 
the Select Committee stated that fishing 
harbours should be favourably considered. 
I trust, therefore, that the Government 
will accept this Resolution in the inte- 
rests of the fishermen of the United 
Kingdom. Those fishermen are engaged 
in an industry which is most precarious, 
most important, and most dangerous ; 
they display indomitable courage and 
perseverance in their labours, and it is 
the duty of the Government to reward 
those labours by affording the means of 
protecting the lives of the men. 

*Sir W. WEDDERBURN: I accept the 
Amendment. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If there is no oppo- 
sition I had better put the question at 
once. 

The Speaker then put severally 
the Amendments—line 1, to leave out 
“Scottish fishermen” and insert “ fisher- 
men of the United Kingdom ;” and line 
10, to leave out “Scottish coasts” and 
insert “coasts of the United Kingdom ” 


—and they were agreed to without a 
Division. 
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Mr. A. ASHER (Elgin Burghs): With 
regard to this Motion I should like to 
say a few words. The Motion which was 
proposed related exclusively to Scotland, 
but I am sure that Scotsmen would be 
extremely glad if, through the discus- 
sion in this House to-night, it should be 
extended to the fishermen in other parts 
of the kingdom. I congratulate the hon. 
Member for Banffshire in at length having 
an opportunity of bringing this im- 
portant matter before the House under 
circumstances which we may reasonably 
anticipate will give an opportunity for « 
declaration of the policy of the Govera- 
ment with regard to it. The Motion 2 
my hon. Friend has nothing whatever to 
do with large national harbours pro- 
vided at public expense for the purpose 
of military or naval defence. It relates 
exclusively to those small harbours round 
the coast of Scotland which are used 
in connection with the prosecution of the 
fishing industry, and which are required, 
as & measure of great necessity, as ad- 
ditional means of shelter in times cf 
storm and tempest. The history of this 
question is of a somewhat melancholy 
character. It has been before the country 
and this House, I think, for half a 
century, and the course of events has 
been something of this nature: A storm 
occurs, there is a great disaster and loss 
of life, and immediatelv following on that 
there is an inquiry, either by Commission 
or Committee, for the purpose of dis- 
covering what measures may be adopted 
to prevent the repetition of such disaster. 
On every occasion the Report is always 
to the saine effect—that the disaster and 
loss of life has been caused by the in- 
ability of the fishermen to have access to 
these harbours of refuge in consequence 
of the want of a sufficient quantity of 
water at different periods of the tide. 
Unfortunately, by the time the Report is 
made the excitement caused by the 
disaster and loss of life has abated, and 
nothing is done. Another disaster occurs ; 
another inquiry takes place; another 
Report is issued to the same effect, and 
again nothing is done. There are illus- 
trations of the procedure to which I have 
referred in the Washington Commission 
of 1847, succeeded by the Wilson Com- 
mission of 1858, following a disaster 
which occurred the year before. Then 
there was a Commission following on 2 
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disaster in 1864, when this House was 
called upon to give effect to the recom- 
mendations made by the previous Com- 
missions ; and then there was a Commit- 
tee in 1883, presided over by Lord Tweed- 
mouth, who again reported to the same 
effect. But nothing has been done up to 
the present time, and these harbours are 
still in the same condition, and the fisher- 
men are unable to take advantage of 
them except at certain stages of the tide. 
And if a storm takes place they are shut 
out from all means of refuge altogether. 
I think it must be conceded that it is 
necessary that something should be done 
to improve this most unsatisfactory state 
of affairs. The great question is what 
ought to be done. Now in Scotland we 
are a practical people, and we know 
exactly what we want. At the present 
time we want additional money placed at 
the disposal of the Fisheries Board. That 
body is subject to the control of Parlia- 
ment, and it is a body which never grants 
a demand except in those cases where it 
is urgently needed, and then their pro- 
ceedinys are subjected to the control of 
this House. And I need scarcely say 
that a locality is not likely to put before 
the Board a scheme of a very large 
character when they are expected to 
make a very large addition to it them- 
selves. At the present time the only 
possible means of providing a remedy for 
the state of matters to which I have 
referred is through the medium of loans 
granted by the Public Works Loan Com- 
mission. Undoubtedly in 1861 an effort 
was made to do something by means of 
legislation which would admit of these 
grievances being rectified. The principle 
of the Act that was passed in 1861 was 
that loans should be granted by the 
Public Works Loan Commission to the 
harbour authorities upon reasonable 
security. Well, the history of the pro- 
ceedings under the Act was that it was 
most ineffective. The applications fcr 
loans under the Act had to be made to 
the Board of Trade, and, having been 
approved by them, they were passed on 
to the Public Works Loan Commission. 
For the purpose of judging of the neces- 
sity of these loans the Board of Trade 
were brought into close contact with the 
various localities making application. 
Having to consider the various schemes 
submitted to them, they very soon began 
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to see it was absolutely necessary, if any 
impression was to be made on this long- 


standing grievance, that loans must be ° 


made by the Public Works Loan 
Commission with no unsparing hand, 
That body was extremely stringent in 
the matter of security, and conflicts im- 
mediately arose between the Board of 
Trade and the Treasury as to whether 
the Loan Commissioners were to have any 
voice in the control of the harbours. 
Those conflicts ultimately resulted in the 
Treasury Minute referred to by the right 
hon. Gentleman, of May, 1897. That 
followed certain representations made by 
the Board of Trade to the Treasury. I 
think the Board of Trade put the matter 
in a nut-shell when they said that if 
the Treasury would not make the loans 
with a very much freer hand than they 
were doing, it was absolutely necessary 
that they should give money. I have 
nothing to say against the policy of the 
Treasury in detail, or of the Minute of 
1887, but if the loans are only to be 
granted on the strongest security, then 
there is only the other alternative 
pointed out by the Board of Trade, that 
they would require to treat the money 
as a subsidy for remedying these matters. 
The result of the situation is that since 
the Treasury Minute of 1887 no loan 
has been granted except, when it has been 
required, on very ample security. I am 
sorry to say it would be quite impossible 
in connection with many of these har- 
bours to place before the Commissioners 
such materials as would enable them to 
come to the conclusion that they would 
be able to secure a loan ; and the alterna- 
tive has been that the work could not be 
done at all, or a subsidy should be given. 
Now I hope that those who represent the 
Treasury will not be alarmed, so far as 
Scotland is concerned, by any idea that 
this Motion would imply a very large 
draft on the resources of the Treasury. 
It is perfectly true that, if the whole 
coast of the country were to be equipped 
with harbours of the kind which T have 
indicated, a large outlay of money 
would be necessary. But without doing 
that the Treasury might give more sub- 
sidies towards, to a large extent, remov- 
ing this grievance, if they would take 
advantage of existing harbours, and 
if they would, under circumstances to be 
judged by themselves, where there is 
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not sufficient margin to give a loan, sup- 
plement the amount got upon loan by a 
small subsidy or grant in particular 
cases. I am quite averse to putting 
forward individual instances—what I say 
applies to the whole coast of Scotland, 
but I should like to put, by way of illus- 
tration, a particular case of a harbour 
on the coast of Banffshire. It is well 
situated, and is used by boats which use 
those waters and which crowd towards 
it in times of storm, in the hope of 
getting shelter from the elements. In 
consequence of insufticiency of water 
there at various stages of the tide, when 
a storm arises pilots have to be stationed 
at certain periods of the tide when there 
is not sufficient water, to warn the boats 
which are flying for shelter that in con- 
sequence of the insufficiency of water it 
is actually safer to buffet the storm out- 
side than to attempt to make the har- 
bour. What are the circumstances of 
the case? The harbour was about to be 
acquired by the Town Council, and they 
contemplated making large improve- 
ments, and, of course, contemplated a 
loan from the Public Works Loan 
Commission ; but if they fail to get a few 
supplementary thousands of pounds they 
cannot complete their improvements. 
There is no doubt whatever that the 
existing harbour, if the outlay could be 
made, could be put in a position of 
having deep water at every stage of the 
tide, and could be made an excellent 
shelter for the various boats. frequenting 
the coast in times of tempest. Taking the 
case, so far as Scotland is concerned, as 
one for an additional grant for the 
Fisheries Board, what is the position of 
the Board? They have £3,000 and some 
grants under the Acts of George IIL, 
which abolished the Brand fees, and they 
get in addition the surplus Brand fees 
which accrue year by year. I need 
scarcely say that, with a pittance of that 
kind, the Fisheries Board is quite unable 
to cope with the demands which are 
made upon it. I must say, while they 
have very often been obliged to refuse 
applications which have been made, they 
have inspired a great deal of confidence 
in the fishermen on the coasts by their 
desire to do what they could. No doubt 
the right hon. Gentleman will deal with 
this matter from a general point of view, 
as applicable to the whole coast, and he 
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may apply it on exactly the same basis 
to other parts of the coast. But I sub- 
mit, in order to get rid of this difficulty, 
it is not possible to doubt that Scotland 
is in a position to make a claim for the 
lump sum of £34,000 mentioned in the 
Motion. This Motion says this money is 
now lodged in the Treasury, but I dare 
say we shall be told that money which 
found its way into the Treasury so long 
ago can hardlv be earmarked at the 
present time; but I do protest against 
such an answer being given as a sufficient 
answer to the grant of this £34,000. 
How did this £34,000 find its way into 
the Treasury? In 1858 the system was 
adopted of making the branding of 
herrings profitable by charging a 
fee per barrel sufficient to meet the 
expenses incident to the branding, 
salaries, and so forth. I have nothing to 
say against that, but it is quite impos- 
sible to make an exact computation as 
to the precise fee necessary for this pur- 
pose. The result was that the fee that 
was made was very considerably in ex- 
cess of the amount required. I think the 
revenue exceeded the expenditure by 
about £3,000 a year. Well, from 1858 to 
1881 the national resources of the coun- 
try were augmented by this special levy. 
Now, that sum was not intended to be 
contributed to the general taxation, but 
was simply an over-estimate of the 
amount required to be levied. Well, I 
should think there could have been no 
harm, as the amount collected year after 
year was more than was required, if it 
had been applied to the reduction of the 
amount levied from fishermen to meet 
the expenses of branding. Well, this 
went on year after year until the end of 
1881, with the result that the general 
resources of the country benefited at the 
expense of this particular industry to no 
less a sum than £34,000; not, it should 
be remembered, levied as a tax for the 
purposes of augmenting the general taxa- 
tion of the country, but simply for the 
purpose of meeting the expenses of brand- 
ing. Looked at from a reasonable point 
of view, surely it gives a very special 
ground of claim to the fishing industry 
of Scotland to have that large sum 
handed over to them now. Surely, Sir, it 
is a very reasonable thing to say that to 
that extent the finances of the Fishery 
Board should be augmented. Sir, there 
is one other direction in which I appeal 
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to the Treasury to do something in relief 
of this industry. I quite fully recognise 
that the system of loans is to be con- 
tinued, and should be largely taken ad- 
vantage of by the country, for the pur- 
pose of going as far as we can in the 
direction of the extension of harbours. 
Now, what I wish the Government to con- 
sider is whether the time has not come 
when they must again look into the 
matter of interest which is charged upon 
these loans. Up to 1887 it was 3} per 
cent. In that year it was made 3}, to be 
repaid over a period of 50 years. Well, 
Sir, looking at the cheapness of money, 
the low rates of interest at the present 
time, and the facilities which the Govern- 
ment have of obtaining money at cheap 
rates, it is only a reasonable suggestion 
that the Government should again con- 
sider whether they might not abate some 
portion of the interest which is at pre- 
sent levied. Then, Sir, there is one 
other matter. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is well aware that there is at 
present being constructed at  Peter- 
head, on the east coast of Scotland, 
a large national harbour, partly for mili- 
tary and naval defence. Of course, Sir, 
a harbour of that kind will not only serve 
a national purpose, it will be a great 
source of refuge to those who are fishing 
in the vicinity. But the construction of 
a harbour of that kind must necessarily 
extend over a long period of time, and, 
therefore, it must be many years before 
we have reached the stage of affording 
the requisite shelter to fishermen in the 
neighbourhood. I am mentioning the 
matter for the purpose of asking the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he will 
consider the advisability, in constructing 
that harbour, of commencing the con- 
struction of the north pier simulta- 
neously with the construction of the 
south pier. At the present moment the 
south pier alone is being constructed. If 
the right hon. Gentleman will look into 
the matter, I think it will be found that 
a very large measure of refuge to those 
fishing in the neighbourhood can be pro- 
vided by a comparative short extension 
if the pier is begun upon the north side. 
Each side of the bay will then be partly 
enclosed, and the protection of the fisher- 
men, to some degree, secured. That, of 
course, will not involve any larger draft 
on the Treasury ; it is simply a matter of 
discrimination as regards the course of 
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procedure for the completion of the har- 
bour. Sir, in bringing this matter be- 
fore the attention of the House, I need 
scarcely express the hope that the right 
hon. Gentleman will not on this occasion 
give one of those official excuses which, 
I am afraid, we are all too familiar with 
in matters of this kind. I can assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that in many 
fishermen’s homes they are looking for- 
ward anxiously to the answer which is 
to be given on the part of the Govern 
ment to the Motion which is now be- 
fore the House, and I sincerely trust that 
the right hon. Gentleman will remember 
that this Motion is not merely dealing 
with a subsidy, but a commercial in- 
terest ; that it is making a call upon the 
State to do what I apprehend is a 
primary duty, to supply means to the 
native people who are engaged in a legiti- 
mate occupation to carry out the ordinary 
means of safety for their lives. 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvry, Pres- 
ton): Before replying on the general ques- 
tion raised by the hon. Member, perhaps 
it would be convenient if I referred to the 
grounds upon which he bases his case. 
The hon. Member may differ from me as 
to the need for the 
been placed upon the Paper, but I am 
bound to say that the premises on which 
he bases his conclusions are hopelessly 
and entirely wrong. In the first place, 
reference is made to reports of repeated 
Commissions and Committees in favour 
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of grants for harbours. I have gone 
to the Commissioners’ Reports, and 
I do not find that the Commis- 


sioners have made any such sugges- 
tions as those which the hon. Member 
has put forth. The hon. Baronet has 
based the special claim of Scotland in 
this matter upon an alleged surplus of 
£34,000 from the herring brand fees. 
Well, I think I shall be able to show that 
the hon. Baronet is wrong in his figures ; 
that this amount was not lodged with the 
Treasury ; that it could not have been 
devoted, as the hon. Member suggests, to 
harbours all along the coast of Scotland; 
and that, even if it had been limited, as 
the herring brand fees were to fishing 
boats connected with the east coast, the 
Orkneys and Shetlands, it would not 
have been applicable to the particular 
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harbour which the hon. Baronet has es- 
pecially in view, which, I am told, is one 
of those harbours on the East Coast which 
have very little connection with white 
herring fishing. But the main question, so 
far as this Motion is concerned at any 
rate, rests on how far there is a legiti- 
mate Scotch claim to this alleged sur- 
plus of £34,000. That raises the whole 
question of the herring brand fees. 1 
have looked into the matter, and though, 
as an Englishman, I cannot claim to have 
any special knowledge of the subject, the 
history of the case, so far as I understand 
it, is this: By an Act of George III., 
in the year 1808, certain bounties 
were paid to the white herring fishery 
to encourage the industry, and to enable 
those who were engaged in it to compete 
with the Dutch fishermen. I think the 
bounty, in the first instance, was 2s., and 
a few years afterwards 4s., a barrel for 
all herrings cured in a particular manner. 
That was a bounty only applicable, I 
gather, to the east coast. Well, by 
the year 1829, or 1830, the trade had 
grown so considerably that the bounty 
was considered no longer necessary. It 
was done away with—or rather was com- 
muted into a payment of £3,000 a year 
in perpetuity. From about the year 
1850, the whole of this sum was 
devoted to harbours on the east 
coast of Scotland, and the result has 
been, therefore, that ever since the year 
1808 we have practically carried on a 
system of bounties in favour of the 
Scotch fishermen—a thing we have done 
in no other portion of the United King- 
dom. The payment of £3,000 a year 
towards the harbours in Scotland con- 
nected with the white herring fisheries 
has gone on until the present year, so 
that during 90 years we have paid no 
less than £270,000 in the interest of 
these fisheries. But we have done more 
than that. From 1808 to 1829—no 
doubt in our own interest, because we 
had to guard the public purse against 
these barrels being presented more than 
once for the bounty—we appointed our 
own officers to carry out the work. But 
in 1829 the system of bounties ceased 
altorether. [An Hon. MEMBER: 1824.) 
Well—1824! It does not materially 
alter the case. The system of boun- 
ties ceased altogether, but it was 
proved to be so useful to the Scotch 
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fishermen, that we consented to continue 
the work, and did so until 1858 without 
any charge whatever to the Scotch fisher- 
men. It was calculated that the cost 
during all those years could not have 
been Jess than £2,500 a year, and that 
should be added to the sum of £270,000 
I have already mentioned. In 1858 the 
Government of the day objected to go 
on spending this £2,500 a year for a 
work in which they had no longer any 
special interest. The result was that 
they were going to drop the system of 
branding altogether, but the Scotch 
fishermen, by their representatives, 
pointed out to the Government that the 
system of branding was of great value 
to the fishermen, and that if they would 
ecntinue the duty they would be willing 
tu pay certain fees for having it done. 
A Commission was appointed to inquire 
into the cost of administering the brand, 
and it was arranged, under an Act of 
Parliament, that a fee of 4d. per barrel 
should be charged on these herrings to 
meet the cost. It was perfectly under- 
stood at the time that the 4d. was only 
a rough estimate, and that if the Govern- 
ment found that the cost of administer- 
ing the brand was not met by the fees a 
Parliamentary Vote should be proposed 
to meet the deficiency, and that if the 
fees yielded a surplus that surplus would 
geo to the Exchequer. That was a fair 
arrangement, because in several years, 
even quite recently, there has been a 
considerable deficiency. It is calculated 
that during the vearsfrom 1858 to 18%? 
there was a surplus. It is a question, 
however, what the amount of that sur- 
plus actually was. The hon. Member 
quotes the sum of £34,000. That, of 
course, is not an inaccurate figure. The 
calculations of the Herring Brand Com- 
mittee of 1881 showed the amount as 
£31,571. Whether there was any sur- 
plus or not depends entirely upon the 
assumption of the cost of administration 
having only been about £2,000 a year, 
whereas during the last 20 years it has 
averaged over £4,500. Probably during 
those years there was no surplus at all. 
Now, so much for the facts upon which 
the hon. Gentleman based his conclu- 
sions. I do not quite gather from the 
wording of the Motion, though I gather 
more from the hon. Baronet’s speech, 
exactly what he means by the words, 
“Tt is the duty of the Government 
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forthwith to provide proper harbour ac- 
commodation.” That may mean either 
by loan or by free grants. Of course, the 
hon. Gentleman knows perfectly well 
that the Government are quite willing to 
grant loans on very fair terms for 
harbours, not only in Scotland, but in 
the United Kingdom generally. But if 
he means loans, then I do not think he 
has any reasonable ground of complaint 
that Scotland, at any rate, has not been 
treated at least as well as the other 
portions of the United Kingdom. 
The hon. Member for Barnstaple is re- 
sponsible for a very useful Return, which, 
I think, was issued in 1896. I find from 
this that the loans for piers and harbours 
in England and Wales from 1860 to 1896 
amounted to £1,638,000; in Scotland, 
with its much smaller population, to over 
£1,010,000, and in Ireland to £727,000. 
Scotland, at any rate, has had its full 
proportion of the public loans. Then, 
again, you have to compare not only the 
money advanced on loans, but also the 
amount of those loans remitted. In this 
respect Scotland compares most 
favourably, because while the Harbour 


loans remitted in English amount 
to £22,000, or a_ little over 1 
per cent. of the whole amount ad- 
vanced, the loans remitted in Scot- 
land amount to £62,000, or con- 
siderably over 6 per cent. of the 
whole. So that, compared with Eng- 


land and Wales, Scotland is in a very 
good position. Then, again, take the 
question of free grants to the three 
countries. When you mention Ireland, I 
think it is only fair to recollect that a 
large proportion of the amount which 
ireland has received comes out of her 
own funds. I, therefore, do not think it 
is fair to make any allusion to what has 
happened in Ireland, because Ireland has 
paid such a large proportion of it out of 
her own funds. Although in England 
and Wales there has been no doubt a 


larger amount spent, amounting to 
nearly a million-and-a-half, practically 
the whole of that has gone on 
great national works such as Dover 


and Holyhead, but in Scotland three 
quarters of a million has been devoted 
to purposes, not of that character, but 
to smaller harbours. But I am not so 
sure that my hon. Friend means either 
loans or free grants by this Motion of 
his, because I find that last year he had 
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a Motion of a totally different character, 
and he has laid great stress on that in 
his speech. He certainly last year did 
put down on the Paper a Motion which, 
as I read it, applied to the old system of 
bounties, and which urged that we should 
actually do as we did in 1824—contribute 
bounties for the encouragement of Scotch 
fisheries. [An Hon. Member: No, no.] 
The hon. Member dissents and shakes his 
head, but, at any rate, he was going to 
move a Resolution to deal with the 
Scotch fishing industry on a basis not 
less favourable to that which existed 
at the beginning of the century. But 
the hon. Member ought to recollect that 
it was in no sense Scotch money, for it 
was paid out of the Imperial funds. No 
portion of the United Kingdom has been 
treated like Scotand in these matters. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: But it was Scotch 
money. 

*Mr. HANBURY: I do not quite see 
how a system of bounties, paid out of 
the Imperial taxes, could be called Scotch 
money. Well, now, having dealt with 
the case of Scotland, I have now to deal 
with the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners and Committees with regard 
to these harbours generally. There is 
no doubt that previous to the year 1861, 
when the Government passed the 
Harbours and Passing Tolls Bill, a very 
large amount of money had been spent 
on harbours; but they were harbours of 
national importance. It is also true that 
harbours, not of the character indicated 
by the hon. Gentleman, but great har- 
bours of refuge, were recommended by 
the Select Committee of 1857 and by the 
Royal Commissioner of 1858, and it was 
suggested that a large amount of public 
funds should be devoted to that purpose. 
On the other hand, the Select Committee 
recommended a levy upon the shipping 
interest sufficient to pay three-fourths of 
the charge in respect of the capital out- 
lay which they proposed, and the Royal 
Commission also recommended that con- 
siderable provision should be made out 
of shipping dues and local funds. What- 
ever may have been the policy of the 
Commissioners and Committees up to 
that date, at any rate, the Government 
in 1861, when Mr. Gladstone was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Milner 
Gibson presided at the Board of Trade, 
pushed on one side all the recommenda- 
tions that had been made with regard to 
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the provision, even of harbour refuges, 
out of the Imperial purse, and they 
passed the Harbours and Passing Tolls 
Act, which has ever since then governed 
the principles upon which these Imperial 
funds are provided. That Act em- 
bodied the policy that these funds were 
to be provided by loans, and in no other 
way. No doubt, as an hon. Member has 
fairly said, for a considerable time. there 
was some difficulty in carrying out this 
policy, and no doubt loans were not 
granted 8 freely as it was the intention 
of the Act that they should be. But 
since then not only has it been the policy 
of successive Governments, but when- 
ever a Motion has been brought forward 
in this House suggesting a system of free 
grants, instead of loans, it has invari- 
ably been rejected by the House of 
Commons. I think, certainly, on 
ten or a dozen occasions this has 
happened. That 1s still the policy 
of the Government. It was the 
policy of the last Government, and 
was even the policy of the Government 
which was in office when Lord Tweed- 
mouth’s Committee reported in 1884, 
and that is the only Committee which 
has made any recommendation in favour 
of free grants of this kind now in ques- 
tion. That Committee made two very 
striking recommendations, for, like all 
those who had gone before it, it reported 
that undoubtedly the proper system in all 
but exceptional cases was that the funds 
should be provided by loans instead of 
grants. But they did, no doubt, go 
back upon the recommendation of the 
Commission in 1859, and actually looked 
approvingly upon the large expenditure 
of four millions upon harbours and 
refuges. That recommendation was 
made in spite of the evidence produced 
before them by the statistics of the 
Board of Trade, and which were not 
contradicted before the Committee, that 
these harbours and refuges would not be 
of any use to prevent the loss of life and 
property round the coast, and that it 
was a chimerical idea altogether. The 
evidence before the Committee was based 
upon the statistics of the Board of Trade, 
and they undoubtedly pointed to the fact 
that the greatest loss of life and property 
did not occur on the parts where 
harbours had been recommended, and 
that even if the harbours had been made 
at a cost of four millions very little life 
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and property would have been saved in 
consequence. No doubt they did make 
these further recommendations in regard 
to certain smaller harbours of refuge 
round the coast of the United Kingdom ; 
but what they had in view was some- 
thing very much more than the harbours 
or boat refuges which the hon. Member 
for Banffshire has recommended. They 
were large harbours, costing something 
like £100,000 apiece. That may have 
been a wise recommendation, or a bad 
one, but I believe the same objections 
which have been raised against the larger 
harbours of refuge apvlied equally to 
those smaller harbours. Ours is the 
settled policy that we are not going to 
provide free grants of public money ; 
but any money to be found must 
be found by way of loans. There 
is no doubt that Scotland has been ex- 
ceptionally well treated in the way of 
grants, and Banffshire especially has been 
fortunate in the matter of grants received 
during the last ten or twelve years. I 
ought to mention that Scotland is hardly 
a very good illustration of the advantage 
of giving grants for the establishment of 
these smaller harbours, because, up to 
1882, the predecessors of the present 
Fishery Board laid down the rule that 
charges would be levied upon _fisher- 
men for harbour dues for the purpose of 
paying for the maintenance of those 
harbours. There are also in Scotland a 
considerable number of piers where re- 
lief grants have been given, and where 
no provision was made for maintenance, 
so that we have not only to deal with the 
question of free grants for the building 
of harbours, but we have also to consider 
the more important question of the main- 
tenance of the harbours. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Those are paid out 
of the funds of the locality. 


*Mr. HANBURY: Whether the locality 
subscribes the expense or not, the result 
is that a good many of these harbours 
are practically useless. Now, the hon. 
Member took up the position that fisher- 
men were a class entitled to special treat- 
ment, but I do not know why that should 
be, for there are rich men amongst them 
just as there are poor men. The sole 
argument before Lord Tweedmouth’s 
Committee was that these fishermen were 
not able to find their harbour dues; but 
I do not see why the fishing trade should 
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be picked out to have these special grants 
of public money, unless other trades are 
similarly subsidised, for I do not see any 
difference between the fishing trade and 
other industries. Although the Govern- 
ment must adhere to their decision to 
abide by what has been the invariable rule 
of their predecessors by not extending 
grants to harbours in Scotland, we are 
perfectly willing to carry on the present 
system, but we are not prepared to ex- 
tend that system, except, of course, that 
there is a further extension to a limited 
extent in regard to harbours under the 
Congested Districts Board. We do 
believe that the proper way to deal with 
this difficulty is to find loans for the pur- 
pose. If a locality is sufficiently anxious 
to provide these harbours, the Govern- 
ment is willing to supply the funds at 
reasonable rates of interest. Only last 
year the rates of interest on these har- 
bour loans were reduced. It is quite 
possible with collateral security to bor- 
row money for fifty years at 3} per cent, 
and that is a very fair way of meeting 
the difficulty. There is no special reason 


whatever for drawing distinctions be- 
tween this and every other trade, and 
we have already gone as far as we ought 


to go in the way of grants for small har- 
bours. With regard to larger harbours, 
the whole idea of spending large amounts 
of money on harbours of refuge has been 
entirely abandoned, because the figures 
we have produced have shown that if 
large grants were made to these harbours 
the money would be practically thrown 
away. Therefore the proper thing to do 
is undoubtedly to lend the money, and 
the Government is perfectly willing to 
lend it at a low rate of interest, not 
only to Scotland, but throughout the 
whole of the United Kingdom; and so 
the Imperial funds and the local assist- 
ance will work hand in hand. I do not 
think it is a proper system to charge the 
Imperial ratepayer for objects which are 
essentially of a local character. 

Mr. J. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs): The right hon. Gentleman 
has practically said that under no circum- 
stances whatever is he prepared to make 
any free grants in England or Wales with 
regard to the same matters in which 
grants have been made to Scotland, and 


he seemed to imply that this had been 
Mr. Hanbury. 
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the policy of the Government all through. 
Well, I would only remind him, as the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Barnstaple 
has pointed out, that the Government 
has distinctly departed from that policy 
with regard to light railways ; and when 
he speaks of not giving any grants in aid 
of the fishing industry or any other in- 
dustry the right hon. Gentleman must 
have forgotten the enormous grants made 
by the present Government to the agri- 
cultural interest. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has minimised the terrible loss of 
life that has taken place from time to 
time, and he has told the House that if 
the large harbours and refuges had been 
erected the same loss of life would have 
taken place. Speaking from experience, 
I can assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man that some of the harbours of refuge 
which have been provided are absolutely 
indispensable, and I do not know what 
they would be able to do without them. 
With regard to the request put forward 
by the Member for Banffshire and the 
Member for Barnstaple, we are only ask- 
ing that special treatment should be 
accorded to smaller fishing harbours 
for the development of the fishing 
industry, and for the safety of the lives 
of the people engaged in it. The Mem- 
ber for Banffshire has spoken of the great 
loss of life on the Scotch coast, and I can 
give similar instances on the Welsh coast. 
It is not so very long since a great catas- 
trophe took place just outside the 
estuary of the river Dee. I would also 
call the right hon. Gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that between Holyhead and 
Fishguard there is not a single harbour 
of refuge in which even a small boat can 
enter at low water. If a small harbour 
of refuge were made near Rhyl a very 
large portion of the cost would be repaid 
by that refuge. ‘Looking at the west 
coast, from Holyhead all the way down 
to Fishguard, there is probably no more 
neglected portion of the whole coast. 
There is not a single harbour round that 
coast into which a boat drawing eight 
feet of water can enter at low water. 
The Member for Barnstaple gave a strik- 
ing instance, somewhat similar to that 
in regard to another portion of the coast. 
We consider that it is a disgrace that the 
Government of this country should leave 
such large stretches of the coast in that 
condition. As a matter of fact, not only 
are the Government doing absolutely 




















nothing whatever to develop the fishing 
industry, which is one of the most im- 
portant industries in this country, but 
they are doing nothing to reduce the enor- 
mous loss of life which takes place every 
year. A few years ago there was a consider- 
able amount of interest taken in the 
question of the fisheries of this country. 
That interest, I think, has now died 
away. The public can only attend to 
one thing at a time, but the facts remain 
now as they were then. The fact is that 
the fishing industry is very largely neg- 
lected, and owing to that neglect it is to 
a great degree withering before our very 
eyes. There are a great many places 
on the coast of Wales, and I speak more 
particularly of the west coast, where 
Nature has herself done the greater part 
of the work, and where the construction 
of a small pier or breakwater would be 
of immense service to the fishing indus- 
try. Take the harbour of Aberdovey. 
There is an estuary two miles broad. The 
inner harbour affords capital facilities for 
shipping, but, unfortunately, owing to 
the width of the estuary the water be- 
comes very rough when the wind is high, 
and the erection of a small pier there 
would enable a good fishing industry to 
be developed. There are other places on 
the coast of Cardiganshire which are well 
worthy of the attention of the Govern- 
ment. I think the Government has 
treated the whole question in a manner 
which will give the greatest dissatisfac- 
tion not only on the Scotch coast but 
also on other portions of the coast of this 
country. I may say that since the matter 
was brought forward, about two years 
ago, since I moved a Motion of a some- 
what similar character to that which has 
been moved to-night, a very great amount 
of interest has been taken in the ques- 
tion, and it was hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would have been able to 
give a rather more sympathetic reply than 
he had given on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. There was no sympathy what- 
ever in the right hon. Gentleman’s reply, 
no hope whatever in it, and I can only 
say that this matter will be kept before 
the attention of the House as it was be. 
fore the attention of many sections of the 
country. It is a question upon which a 
very deep and widespread feeling exists. 
Those who are acquainted with the lives 
of our sea-faring population on the coast 
know what terrible dangers they have to 
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run—dangers chiefly arising from the 
fact that while they are out in stormy 
weather they are unable to run into port 
at low water owing to the shallow depth 
of the water—and sympathise with them, 
knowing the need there is of some help 
from the Government in this direction. 
I hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
will remember, and that the Government 
will remember, that the policy which 
they have themselves adopted with re- 
gard to the Light Railways Bill is a 
policy practically on all fours with the 
one which we are suggesting. [Mr. Han- 
puRY: No.| The right hon. Gentleman 
says “No,” but I would ask him in what 
respect can he draw a distinction! What 
was the object of the Light Railways 
Bill? It had reference to special pur- 
poses, in order that special industries 
might be developed in certain districts, 
the fishing industry more particularly. 
tf you get the terminus of a light rail- 
way at a port it detracts from the value 
of the light railway unless there is a 
harbour at that port into which the fish- 


ing boats can run; if you have a 
pier in connection with the light 
railway, or a breakwater, then you 


develop the fishing industry, and make 


the light railway of greater value. But, 
I say, the light railway policy of 
the Government is precisely on all 


fours with the claim we now put for- 
ward. I cannot see any distinction, and 
I fail to see that the right hon. Gentle 
iman has made any defence whatever 
of the policy of the Government. I 
think it is a disgrace that in a 
great country like this so little at- 
tention should be paid to the fishing 
industry, and I sincerely hope that as a 
result of this discussion, and notwith- 
standing the attitude the Government 
have taken upon this question, there are 
many hon. Members who will not allow 
the matter to rest. We all regret the 
sause of the absence of the President of 
the Board of Trade from his place. If 
he had been here I should have made a 
special appeal to him to do what is in 
the power of the Government—namely, 
to make it possible to obtain, by means 
of a very much cheaper and simpler pro- 
cedure, those Provisional Orders which, 
in some cases, are necessary before these 
piers and harbours are constructed. The 
right hon. Gentleman did his best some 
years ago to initiate a policy of that 
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kind, but he was defeated at the time, 
and I hope the Government will take it 
up again. They have not given us a 
negative reply upon this question. This 
is a direction in which they can do some 
practical good towards helping the people 
upon our sea coasts, and if they would 
only make up their minds to enlarge the 
powers of the Board of Trade in the direc- 
tion I have indicated, I am sure they will 
earn the gratitude of the country. 

Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Haddington) : 
When the hon. and learned Member for the 
Elgin Burghs was addressing the House 
he had the advantage not only of the 
presence of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, but of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. As far as I can judge, he made 
out a very powerful case which fell upon 
sympathetic ears. I. for one. expected 
that when the right hon. Gentleman rose 
the doors of the Treasury would open a 
little wider, and that, at least, some re- 
dress would be given in the future to 
what is admittedly a great grievance. 
But what did the right hon. Gentleman 
dof He came forward and shut the 
Treasury doors with a clash. Our posi- 
tion to-day is worse than it has ever been 
before, because the right hon. Gentle- 
man has laid down, in the very clearest 
sense, what the financial policy of the 
Treasury is in the future to be, and, 
therefore, there is practically no hope. 
He has said— 

“We will carry out the policy, which is a 
right policy ; we will carry out the policy of 
lending money at 34 per cent., and on first-rate 
security.” 

That, of course, sounds very plausible. 
I myself am one who strongly commends 
the attitude of the Treasury as guardian 
of the public purse. As such. it is right 
that they should be very careful. But, 
if it is right that public money should 
not be squandered, and should not be 
given away unnecessarily, surely the 
Treasury exists for some purpose. It is 
not an answer in every case to reply, 
“You can have money at 3} per cent.” 
If you turn to the case with which we 
are dealing, what is the use of the posi- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman has 
laid down as the policy of the Treasury ? 
What is the case with regard to har- 
bours that have been alluded to to-night? 
It is simply that of places of refuge of 
very small communities. It may be a 


Mr. J. H. Lewis. 
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town where the population require a har- 
bour of refuge as a very necessity in 
order to live, and where they are not in 
a position to get it without assistance. | 
venture to say that 3} per cent. is a very 
high rate to ask, and it is perfectly use- 
less to meet the case of the people en- 
gaged in the fishing industries. In the 
case of these people no good can be done 
unless the Treasury is prepared to come 
forward in a very different fashion. I 
sympathise with the feelings of those who 
represent the Treasury, as against those 
who represent local demands, and if it 
was a question of asking for a dole or 
for some local assistance, then I should 
commend the attitude of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. But the case is 
very different. The fishermen are an 
integral part of our community, and are 
a deserving and useful portion of the 
population, and, ifthey cannot help them- 
selves, surely they are as much entitled 
to consideration as the agriculturists are, 
and as are other sections of the com- 
munity to whose rescue the Government 
have come with a free and open hand. 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman has asked, 
“Why should one trade be assisted more 
than another?” But if the Government 
can come to the assistance of agriculture 
and voluntary schools they ought also 
to recognise the duty of coming to the 
assistance of people who cannot help 
themselves. Surely, then, when we are 
dealing with an industry which is a very 
important one, and which contributes 
most valuable recruits to our Army and 
Navy, it ought to be shown special con- 
sideration. The right hon. Gentleman 
has laid down a policy which is simply 
useless to meet the kind of case with 
which we are dealing. I am not going 
to enter into details concerning my own 
constituency. I notice that my hon. 
Friends who have spoken have disclaimed, 
when dealing with these questions, any 
desire to dwell upon the special grie- 
vances of their own constituents. They 
have said, “ We are not going to put the 
case of our special locality.” But then 
they went on, just by way of illustration, 
to say, “We should like to mention the 
case of so-and-so.” Well, I could un- 
fold a tale which would not be inferior 
to any of those which have been unfolded 
by my hon. Friends, and if I refrain from 
doing so I trust the fishermen I repre 
sent will not lament my bashfulness and 
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backwardness. But I wish to deal with 
the question on proper grounds. What 
is the case of a harbour such as we are 
asking for? It is not the case of a har- 
bour which exists in a populous town 
where rich men dwell, of whom my right 
hon. Friend has spoken ; it is the case of 
a small local enterprise which has been 
kept up, in the first instance, by the 
money of men themselves very poor—by 
money which they could ill afford, by 
money which they ‘might have spent very 
profitably upon their boats, for which 
they can hardly pay. What is the use 
of saying that money can be lent at 3} 
per cent.? In nearly every case that I 
know of—and I have had a great deal of 
experience in this matter—these har- 
bours have been for the benefit of the 
public interest and advantage, and not 
for the benefit of any particular interest. 
Then the Secretary to the Treasury went 
on to deal with the case of Scotland, and 
he replied to what had been said by my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Elgin as to the bounty money which used 
to go to Scotland, and which was after- 
wards commuted for an annual payment 
of £3,000, for the arrears of which we 
are now asking. The right hon. Gentle- 
man replied that that was money which 
came out of lnperial taxation. Now, I 
think the researches of the Secretary to 
the Treasury have not been so thorough 
or profound as they usually are. He will 
find that this bounty system existed be- 
fore the union of the two Parliaments— 
it was undertaken to be paid for the 
future as part of the bargain and terms 
by which the two Parliaments were 
united in 1707, and it seems a far from 
conclusive answer to represent that this 
money is a modern grant out of Imperial 
taxation. Nobody knows better tnan the 
Lord Advocate that the Scottish Fishery 
Board, although its mouth may be shut, 
are behind us in its wishes and aspira- 
tions in this matter. | Nobody knows 
better than the painstaking officials of 
that Board that you cannot do anything 
for the coasts unless you spend money, 
not in making lavish grants, but in 
giving real relief to necessitous popula- 
tions who have spent their last shilling 
upon their local harbours, and who are 
not in a position to spend more, even if 
it were to save them from ruin. Yet we 
are asked to borrow money at 3} per 
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cent. That is the issue. I am not 
blaming the present Government very 
much. All Governments show, in the 


presence of their Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer and their Secretaries to the 
Treasury, a certain amount of faint- 
heartedness in this matter. I suppose it 
is because we do not present our appeals 
with a special amount of begging; but I 
venture to say, not only from my own 
knowledge, but from the knowledge of 
the people of my constituency—and I 
have seen it on various parts of the coast 
not only of Scotland, but of England also 
—that the time is near at hand when 
public opinion will imperatively demand 
that the Government should come to the 
rescue of an industrious and enterprising 
class who have not been remiss in the 
advantages they have conferred upon the 
State, and who find it impossible to carry 
on their means of earning a livelihood 
with safety unless the Government is pre- 
pared to come forward and put them in 
the position that they have every reason 
and right to expect. 


*Srm MARK STEWART  (Kirkcud- 
bright): I am quite sure that everyone 
in this House will have listened to this 
Debate with a great deal of interest, be- 
cause there is no doubt that this is a 
matter which strongly appeals to all 
classes of people, and those of us who 
live upon stormy, rocky, and dangerous 
coasts feel great sympathy with the de- 
sire of the hon. Member who proposed 
this Motion to make the lives of fisher- 
men more secure than they are at pre- 
sent. At the same time, there are diffi- 
culties in the way which I for one per- 
ceive, because, having had some experi- 
ence of the way in which grants have 
been very lavishly given for this very 
purpose in the past, I am bound to say 
that there has been an enormous 
expenditure and waste of public 
money in that direction. I happen 
to live during a considerable part of 
the year in one of the stormiest 
parts of Scotland (the Mull of Galloway). 
I can speak, also, with regard to another 
county—that which I represent. That 
county has a sea-board of very many 
miles, and, knowing something of both 
these counties, I must say that while I 
would like to see harbours of refuge 
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dotted here and there along the coast— 
since they would undoubtedly be the 
means of saving life—I cannot but think 
that public money could be much better 
spent in other directions. What we 
really want on our coasts, and especially 
on the coasts of these two counties, is 
more lighthouses. I am always met 
with the argument that the Government 
have nothing to do with lighthouses 
that they come within the domain of 
Trinity House or the Northern Lights 
Commissioners—but I may say that I 
have been instrumental in procuring on 
different parts of the coast several light- 
houses wich have been entirely got up by 
private subscription. We have not asked 
the Government to help us; and, though 
that could not exactly be done with regard 
to a harbour, still I think that, if a loan 
were granted, some help in the same 
direction might be forthcoming. But 
what I specially want to ask my right 
hon. Friend is, whether he cannot see his 
way to grant loans at less than 34 per 
cent., which is almost prohibitive in all 
cases, and absolutely prohibitive in some. 
If the Government could see their way to 
advance this money at a lower rate of 
interest I am satisfied that we should 
not only have harbours of refuge along 
our coast in much larger numbers than 
is the case at present, but should also 
have a great increase in the number of 
ordinary harbours, which would be of 
great value in the development of our in- 
dustries. There is one harbour in 
our part of the county, on which 
£250,000 has been expended, and that 
harbour is desolate and deserted, and no 
one enters it at all. I think my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer knows the harbour to which I 
refer. Of course there is a possibility 
of jobbery in these matters, but that the 
Government must endeavour to provide 
against. If these loans are granted large 
and small landowners alike will be only 
too glad to do all they can to advance 
the value of their property. We know 
very well that enormous largesses have 
been bestowed on harbours which are 
absolutely useless—and even worse than 
useless. Take the harbour at Port- 
patrick, to which I have alluded, 
£250,000 has been spent from time 
to time on that harbour, but, owing 
to the tremendous seas which lash that 
coast, the outworks have fallen in and 
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the harbour is absolutely useless, even 
for fishing purposes, for, though a few 
very small fishing boats can enter, no 
vessel of ordinary size can get in at all 
except in very calin weather.  There- 
fore, as a harbour of refuge on one of the 
most dangerous coasts of Scotland, it is 
useless. No doubt there is a great 
desire that more money should be 
given for the resuscitation of Portpat- 
rick, and, indeed, applications have from 
time to time been made to the Govern. 
ment in this direction, but the Govern- 
ment—not unwisely, I am_ bound 
to say—have turned a_ deaf ear 
to those applications because they 
say that they do not see their way 
to fritter away, upon an_ object 
which they believed would answer no 
good end, money raised on public taxes. 
Thus, sorry as J am to oppose hon. 
Gentlemen who are acting for the benefit 
of the fishermen of our coasts—for 
whom no man in the country has greater 
respect than I have, since they risk their 
lives continually, and are the very 
nucleus of our Navy—and in spite of 
what may be thought of my position with 
regard to the Motion, I believe I am doing 
my duty to my constituents, and also to 
the fishermen themselves, when I say 
that I feel I must vote against it, though 
I have so much sympathy with it. 


*Mr. H. J. TENNANT (Berwickshire) : 
Unlike the hon. Baronet who spoke last, 
I have been, and am even now, a sup- 
pliant at the feet of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite. One or two remarks 
fell from the right hon. Gentleman which 
deserve, I think, some notice. In the first 
place he told the hon. Member for Banfi- 
shire that he was in disagreement with 
him as to the reports of Committees and 
Commissions on this subject, but that he 
excluded the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee. over which Lord Tweedmouth pre- 
sided. I hold in my hand the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Herring 
Fisheries, which sat in 1877, and I find 
it contains the following passage— 

“One point was so constantly pressed upon 
our attention at all the places which we 
visited on the east coast of Scotland, from 
Eyemouth to Wick, that we feel our report 


would be but an imperfect record of the evi- 
dence we received, and of the conclusions at 
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which we have arrived, without adverting to it 
at some length. The point to which we refer is 
the deficiency of harbour accommodation along 
the shores of the North Sea, and the urgent 
necessity for supplying that deficiency, in order 
to save life and property, and develop and 
increase the national wealth. ‘There were maay 
matters about which the witnesses we exam- 
ined on the east coast were at variance. . . 
but on this one point—the general deficiency « f 
harbour accommodation and the necessity for 
suppyling that deficiency—there was _ perfect 
unanimity of opinion.” 


Then they go on to say— 


“At Eyemouth, where the fishing-boats are 
perhaps the largest and finest in Scotland, the 
harbour is inconveniently small.” 


And they conclude with the words— 


“We desire io add that the best results have 
ensued in the past from the loans which 
Government has advanced, through the Pubic 
Works Loan Commissioners, for works of 
this description. The continuance, and, if 
possible, the extension of this system is very 
desirable.” 


I also hope that the Government will 
see their way to extend the system, but 
not upon the terms of 3} per cent., which 
the right hon. Gentleman has this after- 
noon told us he thinks necessary. I 
have here also the Report of Lord Tweed- 
mouth’s Committee, but I will not quote 
from it, because we know that the Com- 
mittee did recommend that grants from 
the Treasury should be made in aid of 
harbours of refuge. Allusion has been 
made by the hon. Member for the Elgin 
Boroughs to the action of the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners in reference 
to this matter, and I would like to point 
out that in the Report of Lord Tweed- 
mouth’s Committee there is a paragraph 
which states that these Commissioners 
took a wrong view of the Statute, be 
cause they refused to lend money except 
in the case of harbours which seemed 
likely to prove actual harbours of refuge. 
But a harbour of refuge is bound to be 
useful also as a harbour of traffic. We 
ask the Government to-night to help to 
stimulate private enterprise in this 
matter ; but you cannot, I think, accept a 
large amount. of capital to be embarked 
by private individuals in undertakings of 
this kind, because there are few, or 
no, rich people in these villages; and, 
even if there were rich people to sink 
their money in these undertakings, I 
doubt very much whether they would be 
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inclined to do it when they know that 
they have not only to come to the Board 
of Trade and the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners before they can pass any 
scheme, but have also to come to both 
Houses of Parliament. I am not surprised 
that, when they learn that, the enterprise 
is often abandoned in dismay. In the 
Resolution before the House the words 
“periodical disaster” occur, and I would 
like to call the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention to the terrible disaster which 
occurred in 1881 in the constituency I 
have the honour to represent. In one 
single gale 129 men were drowned, leav- 
ing 351 children under 15 years of age. 
I do think it is of the utmost importance 
that this House should realise how 
serious a question this is—how more than 
probable it is that such a disaster may 
again occur, unless harbours of refuge 
are constructed along our coasts. At 
the present moment there is not a single 
such harbour between the Firth of Forth 
and the Tyne, a distance of about 132 
miles ; and I would specially support the 
claims of Eyemouth, because many ex- 
perts have reported that it would make 
a most useful and suitable harbour of 
refuge. The right hon. Gentleman says 
that boats do not come to these places 
where the construction of harbours has 
been recommended ; but, of course, boats 
do notrun when there is a gale to places 
where they know there is no harbour 
of refuge for them—they rather put out 
to sea. I do not apologise for making 
this appeal for the men who supply what 
is practically a necessity of life, and I 
maintain that the fisher classes are de- 
serving, not only of the sympathy, but 
the consideration of this House. 


Captain JOHN SINCLAIR (Forfar) : 
If I may trouble the House for a few 
moments, I would join in the expression 
of regret which has fallen from more than 
one previous speaker as to the attitude 
which the Government have taken on this 
question, and I would also express re 
gret with regard to the limited lines on 
which this Debate has gone, and espe- 
cially the limited ground on which the 
right hon. Gentleman based his opposi- 
tion to the Motion. I will not trouble 
the House with any ancient history as to 
these grants, nor is it necessary to 
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repeat what has been so well said by the 
hon. Member for the Elgin Burghs, and 
other hon. Members, as to the way in 
which this money has been used and 
applied in past years, but I am surprised 
to hear that we in Scotland have been 
treated with special liberality in regard 
to this question. The fishing industry in 
Scotland has been compared with that 
of England ; but, while I rejoice that this 
Debate has been so widened as to express 
the wants of other parts of the country, 
still, the Government must remember 
that the fishing industry in Scotland is, 
relatively to the population, far more im- 
portant than that of other parts of the 
United Kingdom, and also that the ex- 
port trade for Scotland is a most impor- 
tant one. From that point of view I 
would direct the attention of hon. Mem- 
bers to the fact that the tendency now- 
adays seems to be to developing our 
home resources. We are searching all 
quarters of the globe to obtain markets, 
and in a notable instance—that of the 
West Indies, where capital has been sunk 
—we are to be asked to do what we can 
to maintain and resuscitate what has 
been done there. Surely we may, with- 
out committing ourselves to the policy of 
doles, look nearer home, and consider 
whether in this industry we have not 
got avery important part of our national 
commercial undertakings that is in need 
of some help, and especially at the pre- 
sent time. We have now new conditions 
in the fishing industry. In tue first 
place, we have practically the depletion 
of the North Sea. We have got, as a 
second condition, increased activity on 
the part of other nations, whose fisher- 
men also fish in the North Sea. Ger- 
many, Sweden, Holland, and other coun- 
tries, whose fishermen use the North Sea, 
are increasing their exertions to gain for 
their populations a part of the work 
which has hitherto been carried on to a 
very large extent by British, and particu- 
larly by Scottish, fishermen. Germany 
is spending large sums in completing 
three or four large harbours for German 
fishermen, Sweden is making efforts to 
rival us in connection with the trade 
in herrings, which have so _ large 
an export to Russia, and in every 
direction we are having increased compe- 
tition in this respect. Then, again, there 
is a change in the fishing industry. We 
have larger boats and larger gear, and 
Captain John Sinclair. 
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as a matter of fact it is practically true 
that a large part of the money that has 
been spent on our coasts during the last 
50 years is now useless. Let me say a 
word as to the argument that has been 
used by the right hon. Gentleman with 
regard to free grants. It is perfectly 
true that we have had from 1824 to 1882 
grants given for the purpose of harbours 
in Scotland, but I do not think the right 
hon. Gentleman took sufficiently into con- 
sideration the fact that those grants were 
based always on a proportionate local ex- 
penditure. For instance, while £149,000 
was spent in grants for the Fishery Board, 
and £22,000 for special Parliamentary 
grants, the localities subscribed nearly 
£72,000, which is nearly one-third of the 
total sum spent. Then, again, coming to 
a later period, it is not just to de 
scribe money given for the purpose of 
harbours as free grants. While the 
Fishery Board gave £48,000, the locali- 
ties subscribed £27,000 for the same pur- 
pose. It is perfectly true that many 
of these harbours are uot practicable 
at certain states of the tide. I submit 
it is perfectly true that this par 
ticular element of population is put 
under great strain at the present time to 
meet the varying conditions of its in- 
dustry. I emphasise the appeal, that it 
should be considered whether it is not 
possible to enlarge the discretion of the 
Fishery Board for Scotland, that they 
should have enlarged discretion and in- 
creased funds to cafry on what I believe 
is essentially for the benefit of the popu- 
lation of the country. 


*Mr. T. C. H. HEDDERWICK (Wick 
Burghs): With the single exception of 
the hon. member for Kirkcudbrightshire, 
Scots representative who has 
spoken has supported the Motion before 
the House. The hon. Member for Kirk- 
cudbrightshire opposes the Motion upon 
the ground that a sum of £250,000 has 
been uselessly expended upon Port- 
patrick. But, Sir, if my recollection 
serves me, that sum of money was given 
to subsidise a service of mail steamers, 
and the case of Portpatrick has, there 
fore, no real bearing upon the matter 
at issue in this Debate. I must say that 
the reply of the right hon. Gentleman for 
the Government is one full of disap- 
pointment, and one which, I am perfectly 


every 
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sure will carry more than a feeling of 
disappointment to the people who in- 
habit those wild and rocky shores of the 
north-east of Scotland. I would also say 
that, as far as I am capable of judging, 
the right hon, Gentleman’s argument was 
not only disappointing, but it was, I might 
almost say, far-fetched. How does he 
meet the Motion for aid to our harbours 
in the interests of the fishermen! He 
tells us that, in the beginning of this 
century, the British Government gave a 
bounty to the herring trade, and because 
at the beginning of this century such a 
bounty was given there is nothing due 
from the Government now to the great 
fishing industry. And how does he meet 
the reasoned statement of the hon. 
Member for Banfishire, that there is 
lodged in the Treasury the sum of 
£34,000, which has accrued from an ex- 
cessive charge upon the branding of 
herrings! The right hon. Gentleman’s 
answer is, that it is perfectly true that 
there is an excess arising from the brand- 
ing of herrings; but he goes on to say 
that, if there is a surplus, the Treasury, 
in virtue of a bargain made, is entitled 
to retain it. That being the whole of 
his argument upon this point, it seems 
to me that he has failed, at all events, to 
disprove the contention of the hon. 
Member for Banffshire, that there is, at 
all events, a sum of money accruing from 
the source mentioned in the Treasury 
which ought to be disgorged. When we 
come to the climax of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s argument, what does it 
amount to? It comes to this: the Trea- 
sury, he tells us, is perfectly willing to 
advance money by way of loan at 3} 
per cent. upon good security. What 
security does the right hon. Gentleman 
expect to get? Does he expect the 
people of the north-east of Scotland to 
pledge their barren rocks and moun- 
tains?) Would he accept such a security 
for a loan from the Government? The 
right hon. Gentleman speaks of this coast 
as if it were dotted all over with Ports- 
mouths and Southamptons. If the right 
hon. Gentleman is not acquainted with 
the north-east of Scotland, I wish he 
would take an early opportunity of be- 
coming familiar with its aspect. He 
then might have some idea of the only 
kind of security which the inhabitants of 
that district have to offer. The right 


hon. Gentleman has said that a sum of 
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money has already been wasted in this 
district upon small harbours. I agree. 
Why has it been wasted! Because the 
fishing boats on the coast of Scotland are 
now much larger than they formerly 
were, and these small harbours neither 
afford them shelter nor safety. In point 
of fact, they have been productive of 
very little benefit to the fishermen, and 
in that respect they have certainly failed. 
Large harbours at intervals along the 
coast are what is wanted. When I say 
large harbours, I do not wish the right 
hon. Gentleman to suppose for a moment 
that we wish new harbours on a large 
scale to be made. There are harbours 
there now which, with some improve- 
ment and extension, are capable of being 
made satisfactory refuges for the fisher- 
men along that coast. I could mention 
several such harbours, but I refrain from 
doing so, lest the right hon. Gentleman 
should retort that I have a particular in- 
terest to serve. Sir, surely the fisher 
folk of these remote and storm-vexed 
coasts, who wage an unceasing war with 
the primitive forces of Nature, are en- 
titled to some consideration from the 
State. In the prosecution of a national 
industry full of perils and hardships, do 
they not merit as much sympathy and 
assistance as their happier fellow 
labourers who till the soil in comparative 
safety and peace! To these you have 
given two millions of money, and you 
propose to continue this enormous dole ; 
yet to the former, who wring a scanty 
subsistence from the dangers of the deep, 
you have nothing to offer and no hope to 
hold out. 


Dr. G. B. CLARK (Caithness) : In 1774 
the old Scotch Parliament gave a bounty, 
and gave all it could, to encourage this in- 
dustry, and for 104 years that bounty 
was made; then, again, a change was 
made by which, in 1824, in lieu of the 
then bounty, the sum of £3,000 was to 
be given. Now the value of £3,000 three- 
quarters of a century ago and the value 
of that money now is entirely different. 
Still, up to 1858 the old Scotch Law was 
in force. From 1858 to 1881 a surplus 
was created, then from 1881 until now 
the present system is in operation, and 
the result is that we have £3,000 plus 
the surplus of branding fees, which 
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ranges from £1,500 to £3,000 a year. 
The result is that now, under the present 
system, our fishing industries are being 
destroyed, and the only thing to help 
them is for the State, at the present 
time, to come to their help. The small 
fishing boats have given place to 
large boats, and the Fishery Board har- 
bours are not large enough to take in 
the new boats; hence the whole of the 
fishery harbours are, and will be, useless, 
unless some method is devised of deepen- 
ing them, and I regret very much that 
the present Government are going to do 
nothing at all in this respect. 


Mr. C. H. SEELY (Lincoln): I should 
like to express my very great regret that 
Her Majesty’s Government have not been 
to take a more favourable view 
of the special Motion which is 

the House also the large 
question of the provision of harbours 
The Secretary to the Trea- 
sury in his speech practically stated that 
he objected altogether to grants in aid 
for this purpose, on the ground that it 
was giving a grant in aid to a special 
industry, but £11,000.000 a year is 
already given in grants in aid. Large 
portions not only went for the main- 
tenance of roads—and harbours are part 
of the roads at sea—but were also given 
fer technical education, which is sup- 


able 
Le th 
before and 


of refuge. 


posed to be an advantage to the 
industries to which it refers, and I 


think it is somewhat unreasonable that 
Her Majesty’s should 
absolutely decline to consider the ques- 
tion of giving special grants for saving 
the lives of fishermen. I trust that 
Her Majesty’s Government will in a 
future year, when the prosperity of the 
country increases as it has done, con- 
sider whether they cannot do something 
to save the very serious loss of life 
which now occurs on the coasts of these 
Islands, more particularly when they 
consider those lives which are lost are 
the lives of men who, if this country 
should ever be in a serious condition, 
weuld be the most important men of 
the whole population of this country. 
I therefore regret very much the answer 
given by the Secretary to the Treasury. 


Dr. Clark. 


Government 
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Main Question, as amended, put. 


House 
141. 


The 


Noes, 


divided :—Ayes, 121; 


HABITUAL INEBRIATES. 
*Mr LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) 


moved 





“ That, inasmuch as the present condition of 
the Law relating to Habitual Inebriates, both 
criminal and non-criminal, is unsatisfactory, it 
is desirable that the Government should intro- 
duce legislation dealing with the subject and 
amend and extend in particular the Habitual 
Drunkards Acts 1879 and the Inebriates Act 
1888.” 


He said: I wish to draw the attention 
of the 
siderable importance 


House to a subject of con- 
namely, the treat- 
ment of habitual inebriates. I have tried 
to bring this Motion forward on several 
occasions in different Sessions and dif- 
ferent Parliaments, but I have never had 
luck in the lottery of the ballot. It is a 
subject that ought to appeal to teeto- 
tallers and non-teetotallers alike, and if 
the Government deals effectively with 
this subject they will take a practical 
step in the direction of temperance re 
form. The main object of my Motion 
is to induce discussion, and so to assist 
Her Majesty’s Government. A Bill deal- 
ing with this subject was mentioned in 
the Queen’s Speech of last year, but no 
mention was made of it this year in the 
(Jueen’s Speech. I hope the interest of 
Her Majesty’s Government in it is not 
less this year than it was last year. 
Habitual drunkenness may be regarded 
from several standpoints—ecclesiastical 
—sin ; worldly—vice ; national—crime ; 
medical—disease. It is from the medical 
st»ndpoint of a disease that I wish the 
House to consider it, because it is con- 
sidered now by those who study in- 
ebriety that it is a mental and a physical 
disease. Dr. Norman Kerr, Ch:irman 
of the Inebriates Legislation Committee 
of the British Medical Association, has 
said that in half of his cases, in an 
experience of over 25 years, he has 
been able to trace family history. Prob- 
ably, he would have been able to trace a 
family history in three-fourths of the 
cases had it not been for the reticence of 
friends. The statement of Dr. Norman 
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Kerr is amply borne out by the Inspector 
of Retreats, who confirms the hereditary 
theory. The subject is not new to the 
House of Commons. It was brougnt {for- 
ward by Dr. Dalrymple in 1872; it was 
re-introduced, by Sir Charles Cameron in 
1877, and that resulted in the Habitual 
Drunkards Act of 1879. The history of 
legislation on this subject is very well 
set out on page 92 in the Notes of evi- 
dence taken by the Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed in 1892, to which I 
shall presently «llude. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Ripon was Chair- 
man of that Committee. The Report, 
issued in 1893, shows the widespread 
interest, especially on the part of the 
medical profession; and in that Report 
will be found a memorial drawn up by 
that profession—by the British Medical 
Association—consisting of something 
like 15,000 registered medical practi- 
tioners. And then, Sir, there are reso- 
lutions of Boards of Guardians; and, in 
connection with that, I may say that in 
my own constituency of Salford the Gaur- 
dians have memorialised on the subject. 
We have also expressions of opinion from 
chief constables, governors of prisons, 
prison chaplains, and licensees of re- 
treats; and there are innumerable peti- 
tions to the House of Commons. As re- 
gards deputations, I may say that I my- 
self have attended deputations to Home 
Secretaries in various Governments. I 
was a member of the deputation to Lord 
Llandaff and of the deputation to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Fife when he was Home Secretary. 
On the latter occasion Mr. Asquith made 
a statement that he considered that 
habitual drunkenness is to be regarded 
rather as an effect than as a cause of bad 
social conditions. With regard to the 
present Home Secretary, I have his sym- 
pathy. In answer to a question, he said 
he hoped to be able to introduce before 
long a Measure dealing with the treat- 
ment of habitual drunkards. His use of 
those two words “before long” has in- 
duced me to press forward my Motion to- 
night. I want that Bill to be brought in 
as soon as possible, and, among others, 
for the following reasons. When the 
Departmental Committee to which I have 
alluded made their Report, they found 
that a considerable percentage of cures 
had been effected by the treatment and 
the discipline of retreats. They found 
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also that the number of retreats is too 
small, and that a considerable enlarge- 
ment and improvement of the present 
system must be made to effect a real and 
genuine benefit from these institutions. 
The reasons given by the witnesses for 
comparative failure were these. First 
of all, there is the want of notoriety. 
People know little or nothing of the in- 
stitutions which at present exist for 
habitual drunkards. Then there is the 
want of proper facilities for admission, 
the want of power of compulsion, to 
which I shall more particularly allude ; 
the insufficiency of the maximum period 
of detention—namely, 12 months; the 
ditticulties of re-admission, and the diffi- 
culty of recovering escaped patients, 
and of dealing with refractory ones. 
With regard to the want of proper 
facilities of admission, the witnesses 
proposed that instead of appearing 
before two magistrates in the country, 
or before a_ stipendiary, with two 
witnesses, appearance before one magis- 
trate or a county court judge should 
be sufficient, and that the appearance 
need not be in open court. With regard 
to compulsion, the witnesses proposed 
that the system of compulsion and de- 
tention should be legalised, and that 
habitual drunkards (according to See- 
tion. 3 of the Act of 1879) should, under 
proper safeguards and after careful in- 
vestigation held in each case, be treated 
in a manner somewhat similar to that 
now adopted with regard to lunatics, and 
detained in retreats in reformatory 
hemes for a considerable period. The 
suggestion is to supplement and not 
replace, by compulsion, the present 
veluntary system. The Departmental 
Committee, appointed in 1892, reported 
tu 1893, and they divided the inquiry 
under two heads. First of all there 
were criminal inebriates, and secondly 
there were non-criminal inebriates. As 
regards criminal inebriates there seems 
to be very little difference of opinion. 
The main points on which legislation with 
regard to criminal inebriates is required 
are, that the magistrates at the present 
time have no power to commit to re 
treats, and that there are no retreats for 
poor persons, except one or two private 
ones for women. The figures with regard 
to habitual inebriety are very startling. 
Dr. Norman Kerr stated recently that 
there were about a quarter of a million 
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commitments every year in the United 
Kingdom, believed by the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies to represent 
112,000 men and 33,000 women; that 
of these convictions 50 to 60 per cent. 
jn the case of males, and 80 to 85 per 
cent. in the case of females, were for 
cffences complicated by drunkenness. In 
cities 2 to 7 per cent. of habitual 
drunkards have had from 100 to 500 
and 600 convictions. There are numbers 
of drunkards who have been sentenced 
in one year from 6 to 52 times—that is 
once a Week. But the most serious 
feature, in view of the physical and 
moral health of their offspring, 
according to Dr. Kerr, is the predomi- 
nance of female inebriates. The percen- 
tage of 10 convictions and upwards was, 
in several Enelish prisons, of males, 14.5, 
of females, 3.6; in Scotch prisons, of 
males 26, and of females 60. Through- 
out the United Kingdom commitments of 
10 up to hundreds of times was 60 
per cent. more common among women 
than among men. There has been 
a complete failure of what has been 
called the short sentence system. These 
unfortunate individuals, who are con- 
stantly being committed and re-com- 


mitted, are known by the names of “ins 


and the result of their 
commitments is that they go into 
prison to recruit their health and 
strength, and come out again to take 
part in another drunken bout. One 
could give numerous illustrations. For 
instance, there is the case of a woman 
who had upwards of 400 convictions, 
whose husband, a small landlord, had 
paid £200 in fines for her. She must 
have been 600 times before the police 
court. There are other cases of people 
who have spent nearly the whole of their 
lives in prison: for instance, one person 
had never been out of prison between 
15 and 63 years of age. And one 
cannot help recalling the case of the 
poor woman, whose name is so familiar 
in our newspapers, Jane Cakebread, 
who was convicted something like 280 
times, and afterwards taken first to a 
private home by Lady Henry Somerset 
and then to a lunatic asylum. She 
ought to have been sent at the very 
first to an inebriates’ retreat. I could also 
give you particulars which appeared in 
the Blue Book of 129 appearances before 
a police court of one woman; and it 


Mr. Lees Knowles. 


and outs,” 
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stated that probably these figures of 
constant commitments and _ re-commit- 
ments do not represent half the number 
of times the persons are taken before 
the magistrates. There are the cases of 
persons who change their names, who 
go to other prisons, who get dis 
charged at the police court, and who 
have their fines paid by their friends, 
Well, Sir, the Committee made various 
recommendations. The Committee re 
commended that authority, as in Section 
25 of the Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) 
Act, 1874, should be given to the police 
to apprehend, without warrant, persons 
drunk and incapable in public highways, 
places, and buildings. They recommended 
that reformatory institutions should be 
provided, aided by contributions from 
the Imperial and local funds, as in the 
case of existing reformatories and indus 
trial institutions for juvenile offenders. 
They recommended also that magistrates 
should have power to commit to such re- 
formatory institutions, among others, 
drunkards who come within the criminal 
law, drunkards who ill-treat or neglect 
their wives and families, and drunkards 
who are convicted of drunkenness three 
or more times in the previous year. As 
regards the second portion of the in- 
quiry of the Departmental Committee 

namely, with regard to non 
criminal inebriates—it is there that tne 
chief difficulty lies. There is one strong 
argument, however, for dealing, not 
merely with criminal inebriates, but also 
with non-criminal inebriates, and it is 
this: if you recognise criminal inebriates, 
then there will be an inducement for 
friends and relatives of habitual ine- 
briates, who have not committed any 
crime, to allow them to commit some act 
of folly in order to bring them within the 
class of criminal inebriates, in order that 
they may be dealt with by the law. A 
Bill was introduced in 1895 by Lord 
Herschell in another place, which dealt 
with these two classes of inebriates, and, 
so far as one could gather from the De- 
bate, there seemed to be general assent 
that there should be legislation for 
criminal inebriates, but there was not that 
general assent with regard to non- 
criminal inebriates, and it is on that 
phase of the Motion that an expression 
of opinion from hon. Members would be 
most valuable. Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Halsbury and other Peers raised the cry 
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of interference with the liberty of the 
subject. We have heard that cry before. 
But these habitual inebriates are not free 
men; they are absolute slaves to this 
disease of inebriety, and I could give you 
many illustrations in support of this 
from letters which have been written to 
me by people who have to deal with these 
sad cases. I take up one at random, and 
it is as follows— 


“In my own family I have a most painful 
example ot the misery inflicted by one of 
these helpless inebriates upon his parents, 
his wife, and his children. In his sober 
moments he is moved to tears at the wretched- 
ness he has caused ; but, when he is again en- 
ticed to drink, he will pawn the shirt off his 
back in order to buy whisky. It is horrible. 
There are hundreds of such cases, I am told.” 


That is only one of the many letters 
which I have received. After all, is not 
Parliament constantly interfering with 
the liberty of the subject? Look at our 
factory legislation for women and chil- 
dren. Then, again, in regard to the 


hours of labour of railway servants, and 
in sending people who contract infec- 
tious diseases to hospitals, we interfere 
with the liberty of the subject. One 


strong argument against compulsion, and 
in favour of this cry of liberty of the 
subject, is that there will be a tempta- 
tion, as regards property, for the rela- 
tions and friends of habitual inebriates ; 
but such an argument might be used 
against compulsion in the case of the 
Lunacy Acts. A case of inebriety should be 
regarded in effect as a case of in- 
sanity or idiocy. Apparently Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Halsbury are in 
favour of legislation in the direction of 
compulsory restraint, if such can be ac- 
complished without detriment to indi- 
vidual liberty. If, therefore, the doctors, 
the clergy, and the judges are fallible, 
surely we might appoint Commissioners 
of Inebriety, after the manner that 
we appoint Commissioners of Lunacy. If 
you can trust Commissioners of Lunacy, 
then I think you might trust such indi 
viduals as Commissioners of Inebriety. 
Another difficult part of the subject is 
with regard to expense. When industrial 
homes were first proposed the argument 
of expense was used against them, but 
experience has proved that what they 
cost in one way they save in another. 
Again, Sir, there would be a saving of 
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police court and other expenses, and an- 
other way in which funds might be pro- 
vided, apart from the question of Im- 
perial and local funds, would be by the 
payment by those with means for those 
without means. These cases of habitual 
inebriety are extremely difficult to deal 
with. Take the case of a youth who has 


Inebriates. 


something like £300 a year left him by 


relatives or friends. He is possessed of 
his bread and butter for life, as he thinks. 
He becomes idle, and takes to drink. 
What can his friends do with him? He 
becomes an habitual inebriate. They 
hand him over to the doctor, but the 
doctor fails. Then they try, perhaps, 
hypnotism, the gold cure, and other cures. 
Then perhaps they induce him to enter a 
retreat. Probably he does not like the 
retreat, becomes refractory, and breaks 
away. He spends his money, becomes 
bankrupt, and then falls on the rates, 
or is sent to prison. It is extremely 
difficult to deal with the young who 
drink. Inebriates have the most fickle 
of wills, and in their case particularly 
compulsion is necessary. While I am 
alluding to the question of property 1 
would like to point out that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to deal with the property 
of an habitual inebriate. You cannot 
restrain him against anticipation, and 
if he is to receive money you must give 
it to some third person or persons, abso- 
lutely or, in certain events, with a gift 
over, and if you do that there is the risk, 
among others, of the money merging. I 
think I have pointed out the necessity 
of dealing with cases of non-criminal 
inebriates, and I hope the Government 
will provide a reformatory and make 
it a Test Retreat. The Committee 
recommended that the establishment 
of retreats should be encouraged for 
those who cannot provide the 
whole of the funds necessary for 
their maintenance, the residue being 
supplied by voluntary contributions, and, 
if thought desirable, by aid from the 
public rates; and that, with regard to 
such retreats, the Secretary of State 
should be empowered to make regula- 
tions by which a certain amount of work, 
suited to each particular case, should 
be enforced. They recommended, 
further, that power should be given for 
the compulsory committal to a retreat 
of persons coming within the definition 
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of an habitual drunkard, ‘as laid down in 
the Act of 1879— 


“A person who, not being amenable to any 
jurisdiction, is, notwithstanding, by reason of 
habitual intemperate drinkiag of intoxicating 
liquor, at times dangerous to himself or her- 
self, or to others, or is incapable of managing 
himself or herself, or his or her affairs "— 


on the application of their relations or 
friends, or other persons interested in 
their welfare, such application to be 
made to any judge of the High Court, 
any County Court judge, stipendiary 
magistrate, or justices sitting in Quarter 
or Petty Sessions, who shall decide on 
the propriety of the application. The 
Committee also recommended that the 
property of the person committed should 
be liable for his maintenance, and that 
the order for committal should provide, 
when necessary, for the appointment of 
a trustee of the patient’s estate during 
the period of committal, with power to 
apply the same towards the support of 
his wife or family. I do not think that 
it is worth my while now to labour this 
subject any further. I could continue to 
a considerable length. I should wish, 
for instance, to point out that when I 
refer to intoxicants I should like that 
definition extended so as to include 
opium, morphine, chloral, chloroform, 
ether, cocaine, and other narcotics. As 
to foreign and colonial law, I moved 
recently for several Returns on the sub- 
ject of habitual inebriety and hon. Mem- 
bers can find much that is instructive and 
interesting from those Returns. I would 
refer particularly to Switzerland and the 
law in force in the Canton of St. Gall 
with regard to treatment of inebriates to 
the “family council” of France and the 
“curator system” of Germany. If an 
illustration were wanted of an_ insti- 
tution for habitual inebriates carried on 
by a State Government, I would refer 
to the Massachusetts Hospital for Dip- 
somaniacs and Inebriates at Foxborough, 
which is the only inebriate institution, 
I believe, opened and carried on by a 
State Government. I do not wish now 
to speak at greater length. I have dealt 
with both branches of the subject: the 
treatment of criminal and non-criminal 
habitual inebriates. I wish to urge Her 
Majesty’s Government to bring in a Bill 
dealing with both branches ; but, if they 
think time will not permit of their pass- 


Mr. Lees Knowles. 
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I would ask them to bring a Bill, at all 
events, to deal with one, viz., the criminal 
habitual inebriate branch. It will he 
one step onward, but the voice of pity 
will cry for a further advance. I feel con- 
fident that, in dealing with the subject of 
my Motion, most useful legislation would 
be effected by Her Majesty’s Government. 
I have the honour to move the Motion 
which stands in my name. 


Dr. R. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): Ido not wish to make a speech, 
but I rise to second the Motion. I hope 
the Government will stiffen their backs, 
and bring in a good, drastic, practical 
Bill, which will do something to settle 
this long-standing Question, and to rescue 
from destruction a helpless, hopeless, and 
mischievous class of people who have 
entirely lost the faculty of helping them- 
selves. 

*Turn SECRETARY or STATE For tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. 
RipLey, Lancashire, N., Blackpool) : I con- 
gratulate my hon. Friend behind me on 
having at last succeeded in calling the 
attention of the House to a subject the 
importance of which I am sure none of us 
will deny. I he has made 


am aware 


several efforts to bring this matter for- 
ward, and I am happy to be able te 
assure him that the Government enter- 


tains no objection to accepting the 
Motion he has moved. My hon. Friend 
has referred to a promise made in the 
Queen’s Most Gracious Speech last year 
that the Government would introduce a 
Bill on this subject. We have made wo 
such promise this year, but I trust that 
I shall be able to bring in before long 
a Bill dealing with this subject. I can 
corroborate what my hon. Friend has 
said about the increasing desire of 
the country for some legislation. I 
have received at the Home Office dur- 
ing the past few months a_ largely 
increased number of resolutions, from 
Boards of Guardians especially, and 
from other local bodies, earnestly desir- 
ing that this House should endeavour 
in some way to deal with flagrant cases 
of habitual drunkenness, to which allu- 
sion has been made by my hon. Friend. 
And I may say also, with reference to 
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non-criminal habitual drunkards, as they 
are commonly called, that I have received 
levters, such as the one partly read by 
my hon Friend, which are exceedingly 
sad. We have no figures upon that par- 
ticular branch of the question, but every- 
one who has given any attention to it 
will be aware, probably from their own 
personal knowledge, that there are many 
such very sad cases with which it would 
be very desirable to deal if possible. 
With reference to the magnitude of the 
question, if one looks at the number of 
persons who are convicted from time to 
time in the police courts, the figures are 
positively alarming. I do not think it 
is necessary to prove that to an ob- 
viously convinced House, but I will quote 
figures given by Lord Herschell when he 
introduced his Bill in 1895. According 
to the figures he gave, of 33,000 women 
sent to prison every year for drunken- 


ness, no less than 11,000 had been 
convicted ten times previously, and 
Lord Herschell spoke of one woman 


who had only had one week’s liberty in 
the 12 months. It is perfectly true, as 
has been said, that short sentences are 
of no use for the purpose of reformation. 
They are of no use in protecting society. 
Even if they do protect society it is a 
very expensive way of securing that pro- 
tection, and the effect of giving short sen- 
tences is, that these unfortunate people 
cone out only better prepared to 
take another turn at alcohol, and their 
last state is worse than their first. 
Again, taking our local prisons, I find 
that in 478 cases of lunacy detected dur- 
ing 1895, no less than 86 were distinctly 
traceable to alcohol, and out of 118 
deaths, 10 were traceable to the same 
cause. Therefore. it is perfectly plain 
that with regard to these unfortunate 
people there is a strong case for endea- 
vouring to do something by law to deal 
with this difficulty, and I am _ con- 
vinced that public feeling will support 


the Government in what they pro- 
pose to do. Well, my hon. Friend 
has alluded to the special diffi- 


culties attaching to dealing with non- 
criminal cases. I confess that I feel this 
to be a very difficult portion of the sub- 
ject. Notwithstanding the sadness of 
the cases, and notwithstanding the 
desire of those who are concerned with 
them, there is a great indisposition 
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to undergo the necessary publicity. I do 
not agree with the Report of the Com- 
mittee which says that persons might be 
committed and sentenced by one magis- 
trate in his private room, and sent ofi 
to an inebriates’ reformatory. I do not 
think this House would be disposed to 
do otherwise than safeguard in a more 
rigid manner the liberty of the subject. 
If such a suggestion were adopted there 
would be a danger of fraudulent accusa- 
tions of inebriety being made. In the 
first instance, then, I think I can tell 


Inebriates. 


my hon. Friend that, in trying to 
deal with this subject, the Bill I 


hope to introduce before very long does 
not deal with the case of non-criminal 
inebriates, except in so far that in some 
respects, it makes what I hope will be 
certain improvements in the existing 
Acts, and gives certain powers which have 
been recommended by the Home Office 
Committee and other committees which 
have considered the subject. Well, Sir, 
when we come to deal with the cases of 
those who are convicted from time to 
time in our courts of drunkenness, or who 
are convicted of other serious offences of 
which drunkenness forms a very im- 
portant part, then I think we are on 
ground which is comparatively more 
easy to deal with, and by a step in that 
direction I think the Legislature would 
be doing very good work. Now, Sir, I 
am not going to venture to trouble the 
House long, but it seems to me that 
there are two or three principles that 
we must bear in mind, and two or three 
objects we must aim at. In the first 
place. I think that, in dealing with these 
unfortunate persons our efforts should be 
remedial and not punitive. That is to 
say, you do not want long sentences of 
imprisonment, as much as you want long 
enough sentences of reformatory treat- 
ment, and the legislation that I shall pro- 
pose will be—following the lines laid 
down by the late Government of 1895-— 
a Bill which would provide for the estab- 
lishment of certified reformatories 
inebriates. Then, Sir, I think it is plain 
from the experience of existing 
treats that it requires a considerable 
period of detention to do an habitual 
inebriate man or woman much good ; and 
I am afraid it takes longer to cure a 
woman than a man. I think, therefore, 


for 


1e- 


that the courts which are to sentence the 
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persons to these reformatories, must be 
enabled to inflict a sufficiently long period 
of detention, and in order to secure the 
effective working of this system you must 
provide considerable safeguards to secure 
that the person is rightly committed ; 
that ample power and ample security for 
publicity must be given, and, possibly, 
even the verdict of a jury must be taken. 
Then, Sir, I think it is desirable to pro- 
vide for the separate treatment of these 
habitual drunkards. I observe that 
among the suggestions made by one of 
the Committees I have mentioned there 
is a suggestion that parts of the Poor Law 
establishments and other public institu- 
dons might be used for the treatment of 
chese cases of drunkenness. From the evi- 
dence I can gather from those retreats 
which exist in other parts of the world, 
it appears to me better to face the ditn- 
culty of providing separate and proper 
reformatory establishments, where, under 
proper supervision, you can deal with 
these cases; and it is in that way, 
and I believe in that way only, 
you can hope to reform these unfortunate 
creatures. I hope, in bringing in a Bill 
on this subject, the Government will be 
prepared on their part to do some- 
thing themselves in this direction, and 
they propose that there should be 
some expenditure of public money as 
in the case of reformatory schools 
some years ago, but they also rely 
upon the co-operation of private efforts 
and philanthropy. I hope that it may 
be possible to make some of the exist- 
ing retreats still more useful—probably 
by the proposals in this Bill. I do not 
see why some of those existing retreats 
might not, with the assistance of legis- 
lation, become still more useful. The re- 
treats which have been created under 
the legislation referred to of 1879 have 
done good work so far as they go. I 
am afraid that when one reads reports 
of these retreats, and the number of 
cases dealt with, it is rather disappoint- 
ing, but, at the same time, we must 
remember that these institutions were 
rather novel in this country. They have 
been undertaken by men and women. who 
were very anxious to do what they could 
in the matter, and, so far as their powers 
went, they have done a great deal of 
xood. But the obvious difficulties of 
these retreats were the want of compul- 
sion and the difficulty of detaining 


The Home Secretary. 
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inebriates and so on. Now I do not think 
that that could be dealt with all at once, 
but I do hope we shall be able to intro- 
duce legislation this Session which will 
deal, at all events, with criminal 
inebriates, and which will do something 
to improve legislation with regard to 
other cases. The Government are pre 
pared to accept the Motion. 


Inebriates. 


On the return of Mr. Speaker, after 
the usual interval, 


Sir CHARLES CAMERON said he 
could congratulate the House upon that 
distinct advance which had taken place 
in the treatment of inebriates since the 
question had first been brought before 
the House. When a similar Measure 
to the present was brought before it on 
«x former occasion, he assured hon. 
Gentlemen that the promoters could not 
persuade the House to deal with it. 
That Measure drew attention to the fact 
that many of these unfertunate people 
and their friends were willing to submit 
to any treatment in the hope of being 
cured. It was proposed to deal com- 
pulsorily with any person, provided they 
were proved to be habitual drunkards, 
and who refused to be treated. It was 
also proposed to deal with the quasi- 
criminal habitual drunkards. who are a 
pest to Society. As to the latter portion 
of the Bill, the sentiment in the House 
was so strongly opposed to increasing 
the burden on the rates for such a 
purpose that it had to be dropped. 
Experience showed that a very consider- 
able percentage of habitual drunkards 
were willing to go into retreats, and for 
that purpose a Bill was brought in after- 
wards. But the House was very chary 
of doing anything permanently in the 
matter, and in the House of Lords the 
term of that Bill was cut down to ten 
years, and passed in a most mutilated 
form—so mutilated that it was proposed 
tc withdraw the Measure altogether, and 
it was only allowed to pass on the advice 
given by the late Lord Shaftesbury, who 
had said that one never ought to lose an 
opportunity of imprinting a principle 
on the Statute Book, and gave as an 
illustration the Factories Act, which now 
overshadowed all the industries of the 
country, ‘but which, upon its first intro- 
duction, was little more than a principle. 
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The House had no idea of the intense 
longing which many of these poor victims 
had for reformation. He (Sir Charles) 
happened to be the Chairman which 
investigated this matter in Scotland, and 
they visited some of these retreats, where 
they saw many who had dropped into 
a life of vice through drink. The Com- 
mittee saw women there who had volun- 
tarily immured themselves in these re- 
treats, working for a bare subsistence for 
two years in the hope that they might 
recover and be able to take their proper 
places again in Socicty. It was with 
regret that he heard the Home Secretary 
say that he did not propose to deal with 
the case of the non-criminal habitual 
drunkards, whom many in that House 
would like to see placed in such a posi- 
tion that they might be committed to a 
retreat at the instance of their friends. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary spoke of their friends or rela- 
tives being able to bring them before a 
Magistrate, and, upon his order, getting 
them committed to a retreat for a year 
or more. But that was not the case; 
the Committee over which he presided 
considered the question of committals, 
and came to the conclusion that a man 
must be brought before the Sheriff or a 
County Court Judge, and not be com- 
mitted by a Magistrate, and that his 
case might be gone into in camerd, if he 
wanted privacy, or in open Court. He 
was perfectly certain that those who 
advocated the extension of powers dealing 
with that class of habitual drunkards 
would be most willing to engraft on their 
proposal every possible safeguard which 
might be considered necessary to preserve 
tie liberty of the subject. At the 
present moment the liberty of the sub- 
ject was not guaranteed. He could take 
a representative of the Home Depart- 
ment in nine hours to two institutions in 
ldinburgh, not certified under the Act, 
where habitual drunkards were put in, 
vcluntarily, and involuntarily very often, 
and where they were kept under more 
stringent regulations than those which 
the Committee proposed. At the present 
moment the right hon. Gentleman had 
to consider the fact that one had only 
to set up a retreat to be able to carry 
on his business with the utmost dis- 
regard to the liberty of the subject. At 
Edinburgh there were two institutions, 
one of which his Committee jvent over, 

} 
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and one of the men there bitterly com- 
plained of the way in which he was kept 
in. The gentleman in charge told them 
that if a man sent in his wife as an in- 
curable drunkard, and she was unwilling 
to remain there, they took her in 
when she was drunk and kept her until 
she recovered her senses, which it some- 
times took her a couple of months to do. 
The diet was somewhat poor, and largely 
consisted of butter milk. That gentle- 
man kept them in confinement for two 
months, and then let them out on Sun- 
day, when there were no public-houses 
open and no temptation to be thrown 
in their way. He then gave them 
greater liberty, sending them out with 
attendants of the establishment on 
week-days. They were searched when 
they came home by the attendants, 
and if any of them had taken advantage 
of the opportunity to get liquor or 
money it was taken from them on their 
return, and the attendants of the place 
were given a reward for any money or 
liquor which they found upon the in- 
mates, whose liberty was not guaranteed 
by the possibility of any inspector visit- 
ing the establishment, and who had no 
power to appeal to the Home Office for 
liberation. That institution was carried 
on on the same lines now as it had been 
for many years, without any action on 
the part of the authorities to safeguard 
the liberty of its inmates. It struck 
him as being absurd, when that was the 
state of things all over the country, in 
many parts of England. as well as in 
Scotland and Ireland, not to deal with 
the matter for fear of curtailing the 
liberty of the subject. Under the pre- 
sent law the temptation was for a man 
not to license a retreat, because, although 
he might acquire certain iegal powers 
to keep his patients there by so doing, 
he would have to observe certain formali- 
ties, and under present conditions, 
whether he had legal powers or not, he 
did keep them in such retreats as had 
been referred to. With regard to the 
voluntary patients, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would bear in mind that 
a large number of them went before the 
magistrates and asked to be committed. 
They were compelled to do so. A father 
or a husband said: “If wou will not vo 
to a retreat I will let you starve,” and 
that threat sent many of them to these 
institutions and kept them there. In 
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one of the retreats which the Cominittee 
visited they investigated the case of a 
patient who desired to get out, but who 
stated that her husband would not keep 
her if she left the institution ; so she had 
no option but to remain. He (Sir 
Charles) was of opinion that if the Home 
Secretary would take the matter up and 
put all these retreats under regulations it 
would afford a better guarantee for the 
liberty of the subject than the rough-and- 
ready system which at present existed, 
under which a large number of people, 
nominally at their own request, were 
immured in these retreats under the 
compulsion of threatened starvation. For 
one or two drunkards confined under the 
present Act the right hon. Gentleman 
would find dozens or scores in unlicensed 
retreats, and all without that protection 
which would be afforded them if a licence 
were required for every retreat, and if 
he made a regulation that the licences 
should only be granted for persons coming 
within the definition of habitual 
drunkards. ‘The Home Secretary had 
told them that he was prepared to deal 
with the guas? criminal habitual drunkard, 
and if he dealt with that portion of that 
subject in a bold and comprehensive 
fashion it would be of great benefit to 
the public, for these pests of society would 
be segregated and kept from being a 
source of annoyance, while they would 
also have a chance of permanent refor- 
ination. He was glad the right hon. 
Gentleman had gone so far as he had 
promised to do, but he trusted that on 
reconsideration the right hon. Gentleman 
would see his way to take note of the 
very important branch of the question to 
which he (Sir Charles) had referred. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
should not like this opportunity to pass 
without saying one word upon the sub- 
ject. of Resolution. the first 
place, I would congratulate my hon. 
Friend on the reward of his patient 
continuance in well-doing, and, in the 
next place, I thank the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
tor having so readily agreed to accept 
this Resolution, and for having promised 
ro bring in a Bill dealing with the sub- 
ject. There is one suggestion I should 
like to make to the right hon. Gentleman, 


this In 


would 
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for Wales. 


and that is that he should bring within 
the scope of his Bill a clause dealing with 
non-criminal inebriates, a class from 
which probably one-half of the criminal 
inebriates come. Criminal inebriates can 
almost be dealt with by prison discipline. 
I do not intend to occupy the time of the 
House to-night upon this subject, but | 
hope I may be pardoned for saying a 
word or two for Ireland in approbation 
of the Resolution which has been pro 
posed by my hon. Friend, and to 
request that the Home Sccretary will take 
into his favourable consideration the sug- 
gestion which I have ventured to make. 


The Motion was then agreed to. 


MUSEUM GRANTS FOR WALES. 

Mr. LEWIS: Mr. Speaker, I beg to 
move the following Resolution— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
unjust that Wales should receive no share of 
the Museum Grants of the United Kingdom ; 
and that it is expedient to make provision, 
similar to that made for Scotland and Ireiand, 


for the expenditure of a due share of the 
Museum Grant in Wales.” 


The Motion itself is in precisely the same 
terins as the Motion which has appeared 
in my name from time to time during 
The effect of the 
Motion is that a due share of the Museum 
Grant should be voted to Wales. I may 
inform the right hon. Gentleman, who 
is in charge of this matter, that both 
political parties are absolutely united in 
regard to this question, and not only the 
Members from Wales, but all the educa- 
tional Wales 
ortunately, Mr. Speaker, it is not neces- 


the last five years. 


authorities in as well. 
sary for me on this occasion to argue 
the principle which underlies my Motion. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s predecessor 
has admitted, in his time, the validity 
of that principle, but, of course, the 
right hon. Gentleman is not bound by 
his predecessor’s promise. When this 
question was brought forward two 
years ago the only objection the right 
hon. Gentleman himself made was that 
Wales had no educational capital, as he 
described it, and he told us that we must, 
first of all, have an educational capital, 
and then the Government would take into 
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its very serious consideration the ques- 
tion of a Museum Grant. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by saying that he 


hoped the assurance would be satisfac- | 
tory to the hon. Members who had raised | 


the Debate, and that, of course, shows 
what the character of that assurance 
was intended to be. Moreover, he said 
that it would be impossible to adopt the 
Resolution, because it would necessitate 
a revision of the Estimates. Well, of 
course, that is an argument which we on 
this side are bound to accept on that 
occasion and at any other time. Still, 
at the same time, what we do ask the 
Government to consider is that some 
promise should be given that in the 


Estimates of some future year they 
will be good enough to grant us 
what we have asked for so often and 


with so much unanimity. The right hon. 
Jentleman urged the argument that we 
ought to find our capital first and 
ask for the Grant afterwards. I would 
remind the richt hon. Gentleman of what 
has been said by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has said that, if the interest is 
guaranteed in commercial matters, as a 
general rule you have very little diffi- 
culty in finding the capital. Well, Sir, if 
the right hon. Gentleman will guarantee 
us the interest, we will find him the capi- 
tal. I would refer him, as another Mem- 
ber referred him, to the case of the Welsh 
University Colleges in 1882. When i 
was a question, at that time, where the 
colleges should be established, the 
Government very wisely made the Grant 
for their maintenance, and then left the 
site to be determined by arbitration. 
The arbitrators gave their decision, and 
that decision has been accepted loyally 
throughout the Principality of Wales. 
That is what we ask the Government to 
do upon this Bill. We ask the Govern- 
ment to definitely give us an assurance 
that a Museum Grant shall be given to 
Wales, and we will undertake, on our 
part, to solve the difficulty, if there is 
a difficulty, arising out of the want 
of capital. Whether, by locating the 
Museum in one town, or by adopting the 
suggestions which were thrown out in the 
course of the Debate—that the Museum, 
for instance, should be in one centre, the 
National Library in another, and the Art 
Gallery in a third--that is, of course, a 
question which will be left practically to 
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the ultimate decision of the Government,™! 
in their wisdom, to decide. We would ~ 
not presume to decide a question of that 
kind. Sir, we find—though we do not 
crudge it for a single moment—that 
£17,000 a year is paid to Scotland. by 
way of Museum Grants, and that £31,000 
a year is paid to Ireland for Museum 
Grants, including, of course, the Grant to} 
the Royal Hibernian Academy. It is inf 
face of these facts that we make this re- 
quest. The right hon. Gentleman will 
correct me if my figures are wrong, but, 
at all events, the Grants given to Scot- 
land and to Ireland are very large. A 
the right hon. Gentleman knows, our 
educational system has lately in Wales 
been approaching completion. In fact 
it is almost complete with the exception 
of this one erant. We have our inter- 
mediate schools and University colleges. 
but we have not that necessary adjunct 
to complete the system of education—a 
National Museum. We have no national 
storehouse of any kind whatever. Our 
treasures of art and antiquity are scat- 
tered up and down the United Kingdom. 


while, wherever there are sales. of 
objects of interest to Wales, there 
is no authority to purchase them 
for the sake of a Welsh Museum. The 


right hon. Gentleman knows perfectly 
well the sacrifices which have been made 
in Wales of recent years in the cause of 
education. I know, myself, in the 
of thousands of working-men. 
that they have contributed out of 
their slender means towards the com 
pletion of the Welsh educational system 
—thousands of men who have abso- 
lutely no direct interest of any kind 
whatever in University colleges, and in 
intermediate schools—they have, I Sav, 
contributed liberally out of their neces- 
sities towards those schools, Sir, we 
cannot expect very much from the Go- 
vernment on those great questions on 
which we in Wales differ from them ; but 
we have appealed to them time after 
time to do something for us in regard to 
this question, on which we are united 
with hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House. I hope that the Go- 
vernment are not this year again going 
to turn a deaf ear to the voice of Wales, 
and we appeal t the right hon. Gentle- 
man to give a favourable reply to the 
appeal that we make on behalf of our 
fellow-countrymen. 


case 
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Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire): I beg to 
second the Motion. 


Tae VICE PRESIDENT oF THE 
COMMITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCA- 
TION (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge Uni- 
versity): I am rather disappointed 
that the hon. Member has couched 
his Resolution in exactly the same 
terms in which he has _ frequently 
brought it before the House, for 
I was in hopes that the speech 
I made two years ago would have 
convinced the hon. Gentleman and 
his friends who represent Welsh con- 
stituencies that it is rather an ex- 
aggeration to say that no share of the 
Museum Grants for the United King- 
dom is spent in Wales. I told you then 
that Wales, in common with other parts 
of the Kingdom, had a_ considerable 
share of the Museum Grants. Ihave on 
this occasion fortified myself with some 
details as to the manner in which Wales 
does share in the Museum Exchequer. I 
find there is a very excellent museum in 
Cardiff, which, I suppose, I must not 
quite call the metropolis of Wales, but 
which, of all Welsh towns, is most likely 
to become the centre of Welsh educa- 
tion and Welsh industry. Well, Sir, that 
museum has every year large loans and 
objects granted to it. In the year which 
has just expired there were 142 different 
objects lent to that museum, and eight 
paintings. Not only are the loans more 
every year, but last year there was held 
in Cardiff an exhibition of Welsh interest 
generally, and to that exhibition an inde 
pendent and separate loan was made 
from the South Kensington Museum. 1 
also find that, outofthe very small sum 
which is annually voted by the Science 
and Art Department for giving financial 
aid to provincial museums, Cardiff has 
twice within the last few years received 
a small amount. It received a grant 
‘n 1891, and it received a grant in 1896. 


Mr. LEWIS: How much? 
Sir JOHN GORST: £26 a year. I 
quite agree that the amount is small, 


and I would laugh, too, if Ministerial 
etiquette permitted me. But the House 


must remember that the whole of the 
grant to all the museums in England and 
Waies. is only £500, and, therefore, £26 
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is not the very small sum it would other- 
wise appear. The grant was also made to 
Cardiff again in 1897, but, unfortunately, 
the amount was spent in what I think a 
wrongful way, and that is in giving to 
the different museums a reproduction of 
casts. It is far better, in the case of good 
sculpture, to have a good copy than some 
rubbishy original. Well, then, besides 
this I find that museum objects were 
loaned to schools of art in Wales, and to 
Aberystwyth, to Cardiff, Carmarthen, 
Denbigh, Swansea, and Wrexham—that 
was during 1897—and there are scientific 
apparatus and scientific objects lent to 
Cardiff, Llanrwst, Wrexham, and other 
places. Therefore it is not quite fair to us 
to say that Wales receives no share what- 
ever of the museum expenditure. It re- 
ceives pretty much the same sort of share 
as the towns of Lancashire, York- 
shire, the Midlands, and other places. 
I am perfectly ready to admit that that 
share is less than I should like it to be, 
but the Departinent were doing every- 
thing that was possible at South Ken. 
sington to increase not only the objects 
circulating among the country museums 
of art, but also to improve their quality 
and their class, and I think that if the 
hon. Member will go down to South Ken- 
sington and speak to the officers there, 
he will find that much progress has been 
made in what I consider to be the real 
function of a museum like that at South 
Kensington, and that is to infuse a know- 
ledge of art by using artistic objects as 
much as possible amongst various classes 
in various parts of the country. South 
Kensington is the Central museum 
at which objects are collected for 
the whole country, and these objects 
are, as far as possible,  dissemi- 
nated and circulated amongst the 
various museums and schools of art 
throughout the country. With regard to 
the future, I am quite certain that the 
Members for Wales thoroughly under- 
stand what is the object of maintaining 
a museum by the Department with which 
I am connected. It is not like the British 
Museum. It is not a collection like the 
National Gallery, consisting of magnifi- 
cent pictures, but it is a collection which 
is very much humbler, but, perhaps, even 
more useful—namely, to furnish the 
schools and places of education in the 
country with those objects which are 
necessary to complete education in either 
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art or science.. That is the object, and it 
is part of the function of that 
Museum to provide Welsh schools of 
art, Welsh colleges of science, and 
Welsh centres of higher education 
with that kind of assistance in their 
education which a _ properly consti- 
tuted system of exhibition of works of 
art will give. Well, I can assure the hon. 
Member for Flint Boroughs that every 
effort shall be made to meet the growing 
education of Wales by an increased distri- 
bution of objects of this kind. I do not 
quite understand what the hon. Member 
wishes. Does he wish to establish in 
Cardiff a sort of rival museum to the 
Cardiff Museum ? 


Mr. LEWIS: I might explain that 
the right hon. Gentleman said two 
years ago that he would consider 
the possibility of having a distri- 
buting centre in Wales. J believe that 
he said that last year. I say we are en- 
titled to such a centre, in face of the fact 
that a grant like £31,000 is made to 
Scotland, £17,000 to Ireland, and about 
a quarter of a million to England. 


Sm JOHN GORST: The figures are 
not correct. The Scotch grant is £12,000, 
and is for the maintenance of the Edin- 
burgh Museum, which is a branch of the 
Science and Art Department established 
in Edinburgh, and which is kept up at 
the public expense, like they are at South 
Kensington and Bethnal Green. Then 
there is another museum in Dublin which 
has a grant of £22,000. It might be a 
question whether it might not be desir- 
able hereafter to establish some branch 
of the South Kensington Museum in 
Wales, but, as I said before, when speak- 
ing on this subject, there is no centre of 
Welsh education in any particular place. 
But I do not know whether, if I were to 
establish a museum to-morrow, I should 
go to Cardiff In the first place, it is not 
the head of Welsh education; and, 
secondly, there is already a most excel- 
lent museum there, and it would be far 
better that any fund available should be 
Spent in improving the existing museum 
than in setting up a museum which 
would overlap the existing one. 
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Sir JOHN GORST: I cannot say any- 


for Wales. 


thing on that point. We keep up our 
educational museums for other objects. 
With regard to the other grants, the right 
hon. Member spoke of about a quarter of 
a million, but that is not for museums, 
but for grants for schools of art and 
science ; and of that quarter cf a million 
Wales gets exactly the same share that 
England, Scotland, and Ireland get. It 
is distributed to every school of science 
and art, and every science class, and 
every art class which is established. It 
is distributed exactly the same in 
Wales, and the amount of the grant 
depends entirely upon the amount of local 
effort made by the Welsh classes; and 
if the Welsh people wish to have a larger 
share of that grant they can easily get 


it by extending science and art teaching 
in Wales. I am quite sure in a very 


few years the Welsh people will get a 
very much larger share, proportionally, 
of that grant. than the people of England 
do, because they are now making great 
efforts in secondary education, and spend- 
ing a great deal of their own money in 
establishing schools of science and art 
and various other schools for higher edu- 
cation, and if they have not a greater 
grant to-day they will certainly have it 
in a few years. I think every effort 
should be made by those in charge of the 
education of the country to encourage 
the people of Wales in developing the 
faculties which they possess, by providing 
museums, and every means for encourag- 
ing secondary education ought to be 
given to Wales. 


Mr. WYNFORD PHILIPPS (Pem- 


brokeshire): The supporters of this 
Motion do not want to have in 
Wales what the right hon. Gentle- 


man has offered them—a perambulating 
museum of scientific instruments and 
curiosities. They are asking for some- 
thing very much different, and the right 
hon. Gentleman professes not to under- 
stand the Motion, but it is plain enough. 
It states that it is— 


“expedient to make provision similar to that 
made for Scotland and Ireland, for the expendi- 
ture of a due share of the Museum Grant in 
Wales.” 


These are the words of the Motion, 
and, I venture to say, nobody can mis- 
understand them, and I am sure the 
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right hon. Gentleman does not misunder- 
stand them. He has told us that he is 
willing to send round plenty of casts from 
good objects, and that good casts from 
good objects are better than bad 
originals. I am sure he may be right, 
but we do not want to have an increased 
number of plaster casts like Italian boys 
carry about the streets. That is not the 
object of my hon. Friend’s Motion. What 
we want in Wales is a national museum 
for Wales ; a museum that will comprise 
every department of Welsh life, Welsh 
history, and Welsh antiquity. We want 
to have a museum in Wales that will do 
for Wales what the British Museum does 
for England. That is what we want for 
Wales, and that is what my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Flint Boroughs 
is asking for in language which nobody 
can misunderstand, and it is met by the 
right hon. Gentleman coming forward 
here and saying that five years ago £26 
was given to Cardiff. That is the way 
this Motion is answered. You give 
£31,000 to Ireland and £17,000 to Scot- 
land. 


Sr JOHN GORST: I beg the hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon, I corrected these 
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figures. It is £22,000 for Ireland. 

Mr. WYNFORD PHILIPPS: All 
right then. It is £22,000 for Ire- 
land, £12,000 to Edinburgh, and 
for Wales—you gave £26 five years 
ago to Cardiff. Well, I think £26 


five years ago to Cardiff is not enough, 
and that is why my hon. Friend has 
brought forward this Motion, and that is 
why I hope it will be accepted by this 
House. 


Question put. 


The House divided—Ayes 56; Noes 
85. 


TRAWLING (SCOTTISH COASTS). 
Mr. BUCHANAN: IT rise to call the 
attention of the House to the constant 
infraction of the law with regard to 
trawling in the waters round the Scottish 
coasts, and to move— 


“That it is the imperative duty of the 
Government to see that the law is properly 
enforced.” 


{ COMMONS } 
I will not attempt at this time of the 
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evening to go into this subject fully. I 
could, if time permitted, say a good deal. 
This Question is attracting much atten- 
tion at the present moment, and there 
is a widespread belief that the great 
diminution in the fishery at the present 
moment is largely due to the trawlers 
from foreign countries. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate, in speak- 
ing on this subject, admitted that it was 
solely due to that cause. I agree with 
him that it is solely due to that, and, if 
I wanted to adduce any witness in favour 
of my contention, I would quote the 
words of the Scotch Secretary himself 
who had stated that he had no doubt 
whatever that it was owing to this cause 
that the fishery had been absolutely 
destroyed. I think that is as strong a 
statement as could possibly be made for 
my purpose to-night, and, therefore, I 
shall not say anything further upon that 
point. What I want to lay before the 
House is this: That the law as laid down 
to regulate trawling has not been pro- 
perly carried out, and a good deal of the 
difficulty has arisen because the law has 
not been applied quickly and efficiently, 
and where it required a_ legislative 
remedy that has not been applied. This 
trawling has had a most disastrous effect 
on all forms of deep-sea fishing. There 
are three points which I wish to lay 
before the House. I refer to what is 
known as the three-mile limit and to the 
thirteen-mile limit. The House is well 
aware that the Act of 1889 gave the 
Fisheries Board of Scotland the power 
to close the area for twelve months, and 
it was so closed in 1892, and since then 
there have been constant complaints with 
regard to the trawlers. I believe, from 
what the Lord Advocate has told us dur- 
ine the Session, and from the assurances 
given by the Fisheries Board, that during 
the past week steps have been taken to 
keep the English trawlers out of this 
area. But it is well known, and it is 
allowed by the Lord Advocate himself 
and the Scotch authorities, that foreign 
trawlers are there fishing day after day 
and week after week. Well, the Scotch 
law empowered the Fisheries Board to 
close this area, and it was legally closed. 
When the law was disputed the right 
hon. Gentleman himself took action on 
behalf of the Government, and the 
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legality of closing the Moray Firth was 
confirmed by the High Court. There is 
no doubt that it is legally closed, and 
when these foreion trawlers brought their 
fish to Aberdeen the Lord Advocate 
stepped in and prevented them landing 
their fish in Aberdeen. The result was, 
however, that they steamed away down 
to Hull and Grimsby, and there they 
landed these illegally caught fish. I say 
that that was rendering absolutely vague 
and meaningless the statutes passed by 
this House upon the first day of the Ses- 
sion. I asked the Lord Advocate a ques- 
tion upon this subject as to what action 
he proposed to take. I put it to him 
that the law was being broken, that the 
illegally caught fish were being landed in 
English ports, and I asked him what 
steps were going to be taken, and he told 
me then that he hoped within a short 


time to be able to make a  state- 
ment on that subject. Well, no 
statement, as far as I am _ aware, 


has been made by him since that time, 
and we have had the Scotch legal authori- 
ties and the Government, as a whole, 
winking at the breaking of the law, or, at 
any rate, taking no steps whatever to 
render the law of good effect. They may 
say that it is legislation that is necessary 
to remedy it. I do not think, however, 
that the Lord Advocate himself has abso- 
lutely committed himself to the state- 
ment that legislation is necessary, but, if 
it is necessary, then let the Government 
introduce such legislation. It is well 
known—and it must be known to 
the Lord Advocate—that such action has 
been taken by foreign countries with 
regard to this matter. Other countries 
have extended their powers forbidding 
trawling, and they will not allow them 
to land their fish in their ports ; and they 
will not allow them to get their victuals 
in their ports either. Isay that we ought 
to do the same, and not allow our English 
ports to be cpen to these foreigners. 
The second point is with regard to the 
three-mile limit. It is well known that 
the Act of 1889 gave power to the 
Fishery Board to close the three-mile 
limit to trawlers all round the coast of 
Scotland, but week after week, month 
after month, and year after year, we 
have made complaint that the law has 
never been properly or efficiently put 
into operation. I think I express the 


feeling of every Member who knows any- 
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thing about the fishing communities 
when I say that the sea police is lament- 
ably ineffective. I am perfectly certain 
that there is no part of the coast of Scot- 
land that suffers more than the coast of 
Aberdeen. It is well known that most 
of the trawlers come upon that coast. If 
they have had bad fishing they just take 
a turn round Aberdeen way. There have 
been constant cases brought before the 
Courts of encroachments on that coast 
within the three-mile limit. It has been 
constantly promised that we are to have 
adequate fishery cruisers, and questions 
are constantly being asked with refe- 
rence to these, but we are put off from 
day to day, and month to month, and 
still the cruisers do not appear. It is a 
great fraud upon the fishing povulation 
of this country that they should be de- 
ceived by the House of Commons passing 
laws of this sort and then not providing 
sufficient money to put them into opera- 
tion. Then, with regard to the 13-mile 
limit, it is well known that in the Bill of 
1895 a proposal was brought forward by 
the late Government that the territorial 
limit should be extended to 13 miles for 
fishery purposes. The Bill passed this 
House originally with this clause in it, 
and it was in a late stage of the Bill, on 
the motion of Lord Salisbury himself, 
that a proviso was introduced that this 
clause should not come into operation 
until the Powers of the North Sea, who 
joined in the Convention of 1892, had 
agreed to make similar regulations. It 
was pointed out to Lord Salisbury at the 
time that this would render part of the 
statute ineffective. Immediately after 
Lord Salisbury became Prime Minister. 
Now, surely he should have insisted on 
arrangements being made whereby the 
proviso he had himself introduced should 
have been rendered capable of taking 
effect. He has done nothing of the sort, 
and we have been deluded from year to 
year with false hopes on this subject. 
Only a few months after the present 
Government came into office Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh said he was about to take 
action in this matter, and was going to 
get the Foreign Office to obtain the con- 
sent of the North Sea Powers to join in a 
convention, but nothing came of it. We 
have put Questions on the Paper month 
after month on the subject. It was 
stated that there were disagreements be- 
tween various Departments of the State. 
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I asked the right hon. Gentleman | the fisheries from being destroyed. The 


whether he would publish the corre 
spondence which took place between the 
various Departments. He declined to 
do that, and so things went on, until 
towards the end of last Session, by good 
luck, we had a chance of obtaining some 
information. On the 12th August, on the 
discussion of the Foreign Office Vote, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs told us some- 
thing we did not know. Not only had 
the Government done nothing then, but 
when they were specially invited by the 
Powers bordering on the North Sea to 
enter into a conference on the subject 
they declined to do so. I say that is a 
gross dereliction of duty. What has hap- 
pened? The case with regard to the 
east coast of Scotland is bad enough, as 
regards the west coast it is even worse. 
With regard to foreign trawlers we have 
been prevented from getting the benefit 
of the clause in this statute, because 
nothing is done in order to bring the 
North Sea Powers into a convention. 
The west coast has therefore had to do 
without the extension of the limit, and 
we have had to do without any steps 
whatever being taken by the present 
Government to make that statute effec- 
tive. I say, therefore, that the terms 
of my Motion are ample to justify what 
I say, that we have upon these three 
specific branches of this subject a good 
ground for calling upon the Government 
to make the law effective by better ad- 
ministration for the purposes for which 
it was intended, and that, at any rate, 
the regulations laid down with regard to 
it, being regulations under the law, shail 
be obeyed as the rest of the law is 
obeyed. 


Dr. CLARK: I have very much plea- 
sure in seconding the Motion. It is time 
that our coasts were protected from 
the encroachments of these trawlers, 
as some of our most valuable fisheries are 
being destroyed. We brought the case 
before the Fishery Board, and also before 
Parliament, and at last we got legislation 
for the purpose of trying whether we 
could prevent the trawlers from coming 
back. I take the Bill introduced by the 
present Solicitor-General, who was then 
a private Member, by which power was 
given to the Fishery Board to prevent 
Mr. Buchanan. 





result of the first experimental restrictive 
measures carried out by the Fishery 
Board in the Moray Firth was in a very 
short time to prove that the old white 
fishing had been destroyed by the steam 
trawlers. There was evidence before the 
Fishery Board to prove that the reason 
why our fisheries were being destroyed 
was because of the constant trawling of 
the steam trawlers. Our first complaint 
is that, so far as this law is concerned, 
the Government have not attempted, as 
it ought to have done, to see that the 
law is respected. They have had a couple 
of slow patrol boats, totally unfit for the 
work, and they have hung about instead 
of patrolling, which they ought to have 
done, and they are practically useless. 
The result is that the poor fishermen out 
there have had, at their own cost, to hire 
a steamer to do the work which the 
Government should have done. Not only 
do you refuse to carry out your own law, 
but you will not even aid those who are 
trying to do it by hiring steamers for that 
purpose. As far as our own trawlers are 
concerned, we are able, when we see their 
numbers, to have them punished, and 
they are being punished continually, but 
it pays them to pay the fine. There is 
a second class of trawlers, which we are 
at present unable to influence, but we 
might be able to do so if we had proper 
cruisers there. Only yesterday there 
were seven of these trawlers, either 
Dutch, German, or Danish, trawling in 
the Moray Firth and around that coast, 
and they came within the three-mile 
limit. If English trawlers were to go 
trawling off the coast of Biscay they 
would be liable to have their boats con- 
fiscated, but here there are no gunboats 
to enforce the law, hence these foreign 
trawlers treat our law with contempt, 
and I think this reveals a very bad condi- 
tion of things. My hon. Friend points 
out that when those German or Danish 
trawlers come into our Scotch ports they 
are not permitted to land. But what do 
they do? As my hon. Friend says, they 
make for the nearest English port and 
land their fish there. It seems, there 
fore, that the Scotch law is of no effect in 
England, but I hope it will be bye and 
by, as the English fisheries require pro- 
tection. When'I sat upon a Select Com- 
mittee, almost every witness who came 
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before that Committee was in favour of 
the limit being extended. I want to see 
Scotch law run in England, so that if 
trawlers bring fish to English ports they 
cannot land it. Another point about 
which I am anxious to obtain informa- 
tion is with regard to the curious action 
of the Foreign Office. The old three-mile 
limit was a gunshot. It was increased 
to 13 miles, because the new guns carry 
13 miles. The change in the law was 
made in the House of Lords, and we ex- 
pected that Lord Salisbury would uo 
something to carry the intention of the 
clause into effect. We have put question 
after question to the Under Secretary, 
and the only answer we can get is that 
the Foreign Office will not put them- 
selves into communication with the 
Governments of the North Sea Powers. 
For what reason the Foreign Office refuse 
to carry out this proviso I am at a loss to 
understand. 


*Tuzs LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
Granam Mvrray, Buteshire): The re 
marks of the hon. Member who 
proposed the Mcetion now before the 
House do not seem to me to have much 
application to the terms of his Motion. 
I do not see that the hon. Member need 
have mentioned the moot question, for I 
think it is a moot question, as to whether 
trawlers, as a matter of fact, do cause 
harm to the line fishermen or not, in 
order to found the Motion which he asks 
the House to accept. So far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I am practically in ac 
cord with the hon. Member. I know it 
is a matter of opinion that has to be 
decided upon evidence which, like much 
other evidence that is given, is very con- 
flicting. But, so far as my humble 
opinion is concerned, it goes without say- 
ing that, if you allow trawlers to pursue 
their avocation in certain waters, then 
looking to the advantages that they have 
of disregarding wind and weather, and 


also their likelihood of taking im- 
mature fish, it is common _ sense 
to suppose that the result will be 


that the preserve which is overrun by 
trawlers will, undoubtedly, in the course 


of years, deteriorate. But, I do not think,. 


Sir, there is any necessity for us to debate 
that question, because I cannot see that 
it has any foundation for the hon. Mem- 
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ber’s Motion. I think, myself, that Par- 
liament really took a side on that matter 
several years ago, when it initiated what 
I will call anti-trawling legislation, be- 
cause, unless there was some idea preva- 
lent among the majority in Parliament 
at the time, I do not see how Measures 
could be supported which not only make 
it possible for the Scotch Fishery Board 
to close certain areas to trawlers, but 
make it imperative that trawlers shall 
not pursue their occupation within the 
three-mile limit. Accordingly, I think we 
started to-night with the fact that there 
is such legislation in existence, and the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen has correctly 
detailed that legislation. Then he says 
there are three points to bring before the 
House as to trawling in Moray Firth, the 
three-mile limit, and the 13-mile limit. 
I cannot help thinking that the hon. 
Member rather forgets the terms of his 
own Motion. He begins— 


“to call attention to the constant infraction of 
the law with regard to trawling in the waters 
round the Scotch coasts, and to move that it 
is the imperative duty of the Government to 
see that the law is properly enforced.” 


Mr. Speaker, unless undue weight is 
placed upon the word “imperative,” un- 
less imperative means that the Govern- 
ment is to forego every other duty in 
favour of its duty to trawlers, there is 
nothing in the Motion, I think, which we 
cannot heartily accept. But, then I say 
that I am not at one with the case which 
the hon. Member attempted to make out. 
Accordingly, I shall venture to make a 
few remarks upon what has been done by 
the Government with regard to all these 
three points. First, he spoke about the 
Moray Firth. The history of the Moray 
Firth has been this: It was put by the 
statute within the power of the Fishery 
Board to prescribe an area, or areas, 
within the Moray Firth, which should 
be closed against trawling, and, after in- 
vestigation by the Fishery Board, they 
came to the conclusion that it was best 
so to proscribe trawling, and, accordingly, 
since 1889, I think it is, the Moray Firth 
has been closed to trawlers, with the ex- 
ception of a brief period. during which it 
was open for several weeks. Then there 


was a decision which did not com- 
mend 


itself to the minds of Her 
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Majesty’s advisers, but in respect of 
which decision the Moray Firth was 
opened for a period of several weeks. 
The hon. Member will recollect, and, I 
do not doubt he will not grudge me 
an acknowledgment of the fact, that I 
advised the Government at once that that 
decision was wrong, and I had the hon- 
our to be sent down specially to argue 
this case in Scotland, and my opinion has 
proved to be correct. The Moray Firth 
was accordingly closed. I think there is 
a curious discrepancy between the con- 
tention of the hon. Member who moved 
the Motion, and the hon. Member who 
seconded it, because the hon. Member for 
Aberdeenshire, I think, accused the Go- 
vernment of winking at breaches of the 
law, or, at least, taking no steps to enforce 
it; whereas the seconder said, with re- 
gard to the home trawlers, that the action 
of the Government resulted in their being 
constantly caught and punished. These 
two statements are not consonant, be- 
cause if the consequence of the action of 
the Government is that persons are con- 
stantly caught, it is difficult to reconcile 
that statement with the other, that the 
Government have been winking at 
breaches of the law, or, at least, doing 
nothing to give effect to the provisions 
of the statute. Sir, I think we have a 
better defence than that. I think I can 
show the hon. Gentlemen what we really 
have been doing. As hon. Members 
know, there are two vessels which are at 
the disposal of the Fishery Board—the 
Jackal and the Vigilant. 


Mr. HEDDERWICK: What 
rate of speed of those vessels? 


*Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: TI believe 
the rate of speed is superior to 
that of the trawlers. How does this matter 
stand? During the Christmas __holi- 
days the Jackal was laid up for an inspec- 
tion of her boilers. The Fishery Board 
thereupon applied to the Admiralty, 
which also does its best to assist them, 
and they at once supplied us with the 
Cockchafer, which was allowed to remain 
even after the Jackal’s boilers had been 
repaired, so that the two of them were 
in the area at the same time. Not only 

Mr. Graham Murray. 
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that, but the Vigilant, whose general 
patrolling ground was the west coast, was 
allowed to make an unexpected raid, 
which was carefully concealed, into the 
Moray Firth. At the same time the Ad- 
miralty detached the Gossamer for the 
purpose of exploring the seas in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Shetlands, the Starling, 
which was stationed at Stornoway, and 
the Onyx, which made various excursions 
into the Firth of Forth and St. Andrews. 
Notwithstanding all this, the idea has 
been so universally propagated that the 
Government were not doing their best, al- 
though, I think, very unfortunately, that 
the fishermen chartered a vessel of their 
own called the 7’yne, which went to the 
Moray Firth at the same time. I re- 
member question after question was put, 
and complaint after complaint was made 
at this time, yet with all these vessels 
what was the result?) The 7'yne not only 
never caught anybody, but it never saw 
anybody, and had to admit that the 
whole time she was out she could not 
find a single British trawler infringing 
the regulations in the Moray Firth. Not 
only that, but we got the usual alarmist 
telegrams. One from a fishery officer— 
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“ Five trawlers sighted six o’clock this morn- 
ing, trawling about 12 miles off.” 


What was the result of all this after- 
wards! Here is what the Cockchafer 
says— 

“On the morning of the 6th, boarded the 
Tyne, looking for trawlers in the Firth. At 
noon boarded Diana, trawling 21 miles south- 
west by south from Fifeness. Master of this 
vessel complained to me of the Z’yne calling 
them Dutch bastards. The 7’yne crew totally 
denied the charge.” 


Hon. Members must not accept as gospel 
any alarmist telegrams from the different 
parts of the coast saying that trawlers 
are working up and down, and they must 
not draw the deduction that Her Majesty »s 
ships are not doing their duty. Look at 
the hon. Gentleman’s Motion. It is to 
call attention to the constant infraction 
of the law. That it must be an infrac- 
tion of the law by a British trawler goes 
without saying. The hon. Gentleman 
knows as well as I do that it is not an 
infraction of the law on the part of 
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foreign trawlers. There is not a fraction 
of evidence to show that any one of these 
foreign trawlers has ever trawled within 
the three-mile limit. If I could make a 
law that would bind the foreign trawler 
not to trawl within the Moray Firth I 
should only be too happy to do it. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Are the foreign 
trawlers in the Moray Firth doing a legal 
act! 

*Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: Certainly. 
The only law that binds a foreign traw- 
ler is international law. At this present 
moment observe what the hon. Member 
is calling attention to as an infraction of 
the law. I would point out that as a 
matter of fact this infraction of the law 
is not true to the extent which is alleged. 
He has made no case against the Govern- 
ment as having permitted an infraction 
of the law. His complaint is not justified 
when he said that the Government had 
been winking at breaches of the law and 
had taken no steps to enforce it. The 
sum-total of the whole matter is this 
that as regards British trawling within 
prohibited waters there has, as a matter 
of fact, been very great exaggeration. 
Wherever trawling has been going on we 
have done very well in the matter of 
catching trawlers. What other infrac- 
tion of the law has there been? My hon. 
Friend knows perfectly well how the law 
stands. I rather think he had the 
honour to be a Member of this House 
when the Act was passed; and if he 
wanted it to be an infraction of the law 
to land fish caught within the prohibited 
area he ought to have moved an Amend- 
ment to put in “United Kingdom” for 
“Scotland.” His Motion is that it was 
the imperative duty of the Government 
to see that the law is properly enforced. 
Accordingly, in speaking of this Motion, 
I am bound to take the law as I find it. 
The law is that fish that are caught 
Within the prohibited area may not be 
landed in Scotland. The hon. Member 
is aware of what the action of the Govern. 
ment was. If it was not rhetoric it was 
unpardonable exaggeration on the part of 
the hon. Member for Caithness when he 
said that all ships should be confiscated. 
There is absolutely no power to do that. 
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Dr. CLARK: I was only referring to 
the foreign trawlers trawling within the 
three-mile limit. 


*Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: No foreign 
trawler has ever been caught within the 
three-mile limit or has ever been seen 
within the limit. What the non. Mem- 
ber for Caithness has said has no appli- 
cation to the subject in hand, for the 
reason that no foreign trawler has ever 
been caught or seen. 


Dr. CLARK: Time after time I have 
seen them in my own district. 


*Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: There is no 
recorded case, no case that is based on 
report, not only from our own vessels, but 
from the vessels of the Admiralty, of 
foreign vessels trawling within the three- 
mile limit. I think that finishes what it 
is necessary to say upon this question 
of the Moray Firth. To sum up I say 
that as a matter of fact we have accepted 
the law as it stands, and we have striven 
honestly to carry it out. We have done 
that by means of the forces at our dis- 
posal, and we have been ably seconded 
in the matter by the Admiralty. The 
area to which we have to direct our 
attention is a very large one, because it 
is the area of the whole coast of Scot- 
land. The coast-line of Scotland is % 
fong one, and it is not altogether prac- 
ticable, in the matter of police, to keep 
your eye on every part of it. Here, 
again, are the exaggerations and denun- 
ciations which particularly obtain in the 
Moray Firth. We have doubled the 
ships in use for police purposes. I would 
remind the House that we obtained from 
the Treasury more money last year, and 
at the present moment the ships are 
building and will be delivered in August 
—one, a new cruiser, at the cost of 
£7,000, and one a picket boat, at a 
cost of £2,500. The hon. Member spoke 
of the 13-mile limit. | Now, probably 
I could get rid of that by calling atten- 
tion to the terms of his Motion. Under 
the existing state of the law there is no 
de facto prohibition of trawling within 
the 13-mile limit. That really ends the 
matter. The hon. Member made certain 
remarks, probably not within the terms 
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of his Motion, and perhaps I ought to 
take very little notice of them. I am 
quite at one with him in my sympathy 
with the fishing classes, and in his desire 
to put down trawling, if it interferes with 
fishing. Still, at the same time there 
are other things in the world besides 
trawling; and I ask the hon. Member, 
with a knowledge of the state of Foreign 
affairs during the last two years, whether 
he considers this a favourable time to 
stir up this question of the North Sea 
Convention? I do not think he would 
like to stir it up. Considering the state 
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of things in Eurone, in the East, and in 
every part of the globe, and having re- 
gard to other and wider interests, we 
thought it was better to leave this ques- 
tion of the fisheries over for the present. 


Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I do not 
think any of us will deny that, whatever 
the right hon. Gentleman’s belief about 
the facts may be, the law ought to be 
obeyed, and that it is a duty, seeing that 
the law keeps the Moray Firth closed, to 
enforce that law. The Admiralty and the 
Scottish Office can enforce it. I want to 
call attention to a very peculiar feature 
of the present question. It is this: we 
have passed an Act by which the Moray 
Firth is closed to trawlers belonging to 
our own country. No Scottish and no 
English trawler can ply its industry 
within those waters ; but there is, I think, 
little or no prospect that we shall have 
any power to exclude foreign trawlers 
from those waters. The consequence is 
that every night there is a considerable 
number of those foreign trawlers at work 
up and down the Moray Firth, while our 
trawlers are debarred from entering the 
Firth, and our fishermen complain that 
a law passed for their benefit has turned 
out to be no benefit at all. That is a 
preposterous state of things. We are 
able to keep out our own trawlers and we 
are not able to keep out foreign trawlers. 
We are suffering at the hands of the 
foreigner, and Englishmen and Scotsmen 
are able to get no benefit out of the 
water. The result will be that the 
foreigner, having been allowed to come 
to our coasts by this admirable opening 

Mr. Graham Murray. 


{COMMONS } 
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in the Moray Firth, will be likely to ply 
his trade more than he has hitherto done. 
Once they come to the Moray Firth they 
are likely to trawl a_ great deal 
more along the edge of the three- 
mile limit, or perhaps inside it. 
But foreign trawlers are able to come 
into the Moray Firth, and we have no 
power to keep them out, whilst British 
trawlers are not allowed to come in. We 
are able to keep out our own trawlers, 
but we have no power to keep out 
foreign trawlers. Under those circum- 
stances I put it to the Lord Advocate 
whether it is worth while to keep up this 
prohibition against landing fish in Scotch 
ports? If it had the effect of keeping 
foreign trawlers out of the Moray Firth 
I could understand it, but if it is shown 
by experience that it has not that effect, 
then I do not see what use is gained by 
it. I put it to the Attorney General 
that if in his opinion the prohibi- 
tion does not effect the purpose for 
which it was intended, there is no 
use in it whatever. The  argu- 
ment on which the closing of the Moray 
Firth was based was to ascertain by ex- 
periment whether or no the prohibition 
of trawlers would be for the benefit of 
line fishermen, and to see if the spawning 
grounds would be better and the supply 
of fish larger. There might be some 
justification for trying that experiment, 
but in order to try it carefully and 
thoroughly, you must keep out all traw- 
lers, and I believe there are at this 
time no less than five foreign trawlers 
working up and down day and night. 
The facts connected with trawling are 
clothed in so much mystery that I will 
not commit myself to numbers. I have 
heard there were 11 trawlers working the 
Moray Firth, but I know there are five. 
At any rate, there are sufficient to vre- 
vent the experiment being carried out, 
and, if it cannot be carried out, the reason 
for which the Moray Firth was closed 
falls to the ground, and the Government 
ought to reconsider their position with 
regard to the suggestion of my hon. 
Friend, that negotiations should be 
entered into with foreign Governments. 
I think the considerations to which the 
Lord Advocate has referred render it 
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extremely unlikely that they would be 
successful, and I think my hon. Friend 
had better confine himself to insisting 
on the maintenance of the law, and also 
to calling the attention of the Govern- 
ment of the day to the absurdities of the 
present position. 


*3mn M. STEWART: This is a 
matter of considerable importance, 
not only affecting the Moray Firth, 
but the Southern and Western coasts of 
Scotland as well. We could hardly expect 
this Committee to come to a decision in 
this matter without considering the im- 
portance of it with regard to the Western 
and Southern portions of the country. 
I think the case of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite was answered by the speech of 
the Lord Advocate, which showed very 
clearly that the Government could not 
be accused of being dilatory in the 
matter, but that they have looked very 
carefully into the matter with some mea- 
sure of success. We cannot ignore the 
great truth that the North Sea Con- 
vention has done some good, and that if 
it had not been for that Convention we 
should have had scenes relating to 
the drink traffic as black and dismal 
as were ever portrayed in Zola’s 
novels. The point I wish to address 
myself to is what is going on in the 
South and West of Scotland, especi- 
ally the Solway Firth. There are 
places there where Foreign trawlers come 
night and day, and what has been the 
result? We had, a few years ago, some of 
the best sea fishing in Scotland, but the 
foreign and southern trawlers have come 
up and have simply devastated the 
spawning beds, and, instead of their pro- 
ducing large numbers of fish annually, 
there are very few now caught there. 
The result of that is that inhabited places 
have gone down, and you will not find 
now one man fishing where in times 
gone by you found ten. Now, that is a 
very bad thing for that part of the 
country, and if the law can do anything 
at all it ought to stop illegal acts. 
We had for a long time a ship stationed 
there, called the Jackall, but it was so 
miserably slow that the trawlers could 
always get out of its way. For years 
and years we made representations to 
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this House, to both Governments, and 
little has been done. Both Govern- 
ments are to blame. What we want is 
to improve our sea fishing, and to employ 
more men on it. That is the great object 
we have, so that by following an indus- 
trial occupation they can keep their wives 
and families in a respectable manner. I 
hope the Government will see their way 
to putting faster boats upon this duty. 
I am perfectly certain that if they do the 
animosity which exists between English 
and Scottish fishermen would disappear 
in a great measure. English trawlers 
come up from the South and break up 
our spawning beds and destroy our 
oyster fisheries, very valuable a few years 
ago, and I think it is time to put our 
foot down and see what can be done. 
We have had a very fair speech from the 
Lord Advocate, and I thank him for what 
he has done, and I hope he will continue 
his good work. So long as they do not 
confine their energies to the Moray Firth 
I shall be satisfied. You must remember 
that we have not only got good spawning 
beds, but also cod fisheries, and I want 
to see something done to benefit them. 
If I can make my voice heard in this 
House, it shall be heard to-night, because 
we have laboured these grievances year 
after year, and as I consider we want 
this Measure on the southern coasts, 1 
am determined it shall be considered, as 
well as the Moray Firth. We know we 
have plenty of fish there, and these beds 
might be regenerated if they are only 
protected. One cod-fish will produce 
60,000,000 in one year, and therefore it is 
not impossible to recover the ground we 
have lost. I do hope and trust that not 
only shall we have these improvements, 
but that the law will be carried out in its 
integrity. 


Caprain SINCLAIR: I was extremely 
glad to hear the hon. Baronet oppo- 
site take part in this Debate, because 
everything he said has supported the 
contention of the hon. Member for 
Aberdeenshire. I have a vivid recollection 
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of the fact that within six months of 
the present Government taking office 
nearly all the Members, and defeated 
candidates, representing Scottish con- 
stituencies laid before the present 
Secretary the three points urged by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Aberdeen- 
shire to-night. I am sorry more of those 
Gentlemen are not here to support in the 
House the attitude they took up with 
regard to this question. No one can 
complain of the way it has been put 
before the House. I cannot but feel, 
upon the question as between trawlers 
and line fishermen, that the three mile 
limit was enacted, not in the interests 
of a particular class of fishermen, but in 
the interests of the fisheries, and upon 
that ground I regret exceedingly that the 
Government has not been able to meet 
my hon. Friend more than they have 
to-night. The whole blame of not negotia- 
ting with foreign powers lies on the pre- 
sent Government, and it is their fault 
that negotiations have not been entered 
into and offers made in this matter. 
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ApmiraL FIELD: I do not profess to 
be versed in the mysteries of the Scottish 
Fisheries question, though I have been 
to Scotland, and was very glad to get 


away from it. But there is a Naval view 
to be taken of this question, which I do 
not think has been taken by any hon. 
Member who has yet spoken. I listened 
with attention and respect to the obser- 
vations which fell from the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, and he expressed a wish 
that the law might be enforced by the 
Admiralty, and then he went on to de- 
monstrate how impossible it was for the 
Admiralty to enforce the law if the 
trawlers come into the Moray Firth. 
Now, this service is a most unpopular 
one in the Navy altogether. You may 
say that that does not affect the ques- 
tion, but we want Naval officers and 
men for better work than this. I want 
to see them withdrawn altogether from 
this service. I should like to see 
this duty withdrawn from the Ad- 
miralty altogether, and a body of water 


Captain Sinclair. 
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police enrolled, such as you have on the 
Thames. You would then relieve the 
Admiralty from a very unpleasant duty, 
and you would satisfy the Scotchmen, be 
cause they would do their own work in 
their own way. I have heard a good 
deal to-night about slow vessels, but, as 
I have already said, I object to spending 
public money in this way. We want the 
money for more officers and more men, 
and I think it is most injurious to spend 
it in trying to do what is impossible. We 
cannot keep off foreign trawlers from 
within the three-mile limit. Why does 
not the hon. Member for Caithness pro- 
pose an international congress, to get the 
limit altered to five miles? He will be a 
long time before he does get it altered, 
and when he does the limit will be broken 
at once. It can only be done by inter- 
national agreement. I should be very 
pleased to see something more profitable 
engaging our attention, but hon. Gentle- 
men opposite must remember that we are 
not responsible for this Resolution. It 
is put down before the House. We 10 
not want it, we dislike it very much. 
It calls up memories of the past, and we 
remember that we never have satisfied 
the Scotch Members, and never shall, un- 
less we send the whole Navy to look after 
this matter. Now, the hon. Member for 
Caithness is a Scotchman, and has broad 
common sense, and if he would only turn 
his attention to bringing in a Bill which 
would leave the means at their own dis- 
posal, the Admiralty might be relieved 
of this unprofitable work, and everybody 
would be satisfied. My sympathy with 
the Scotch fishermen is very great, and 
I am sorry to hear that the fishing is 
falling off, and that wages are not s0 
high as formerly was the case, but we 
are not responsible for that, you must 
blame the foreigners for that, and I do 
protest, as a Naval man, against Naval 
officers and men being used for this duty. 
We have had ships wrecked and lives 
lost upon it, and yet the hon. Members 
for Scotland are not satisfied. As I said 
before, my sympathies are with the Scotch 
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fishermen, they are a splendid race of 
men, and I should like to see thousands 
of them enrolled in the Naval Reserve, 
but I do protest against the waste of 
time and the badgering of the Admiralty 
in this matter. 


Mr. A. CROSS (Glasgow, Camlachie) : 
The question has been put before the 
House by the hon. and gallant Admiral 
who has just sat down from a Naval 
point of view, and now I desire to speak 
upon it from a consumer’s point of view. 
I desire to ask the hon. Gentlemen on 
the opposite side of the House whether 
their speeches are to be taken as the 
initiation of an agitation against trawl- 
ing outside the three-mile limit on the 
part of foreign trawlers! If it is the in- 
tention of those gentlemen to put for- 
ward that view, it is an unwise proceed- 
ing in this House to discuss it. Let me 
remind the House of what it may have 
forgotten. Trawling is the modern and 
cheap way of fishing, obtaining much 
fish at a nominal cost. From informa- 
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tion and facts put before me, I find, and 
I think it stands to reason, that the cost 
at which fish can be obtained by trawling 
is infinitely less than that by which it 
can be caught by a line, which is the 
old-fashioned and precarious way, and at- 


tended with enormous danger. I might 
remind the House that there are not 
many Members connected with fishing 
constituencies who do not want the votes 
of the fishermen, and I desire to remind 
those gentlemen that the trawling in- 
dustry is not one to be put down. So 
far as I can see, no case has been made 
against the Government for any change 
to be made, and I shall certainly give 
them my support. 

Mr. TENNANT: The hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down rather 
hints that those interested 
in this question are interested by reason 
of the fishermen’s votes. Now, I feel 
constrained to repudiate that en- 
tirely so far as I am_ concerned. 
My hon. and gallant Friend sitting below 
the Gangway spoke about wasting our 


who are 
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Naval forces upon this unpleasant duty. 
I maintain that it is the duty of the 
Government to see that the law is en- 
forced, and if, in the exercise of that duty, 
they have to call in our Naval power, 
there is no “ wasting” about that. Speak- 
ing for the constituency I represent, I © 
certainly think it is the duty of the 
Government to enforce the law in this 
matter, in the interests not only of tue 
fishermen, but also of the general cum- 
munity and the fish. 


(Scottish Coasts). 


*Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Preston) : 
The exception I take to this Motion is of 
an altogether different kind from that 
which the Lord Advocate has advanced, 
and I think on the grounds I have to urge 
I ought to have the sympathy of, at any 
rate, the hon. Member for Caithness. I 
have not the honour of representing a 
Scotch constituency, but I would remind 
the House that this is not by any means 
exclusively a Scotch question. There 
are parts of England, including those cn 
the West coast, where steam trawling is 
felt as a grievance, and as to which I have 
heard complaints of the spawning beds 
being denuded of their proper allowance 
of fish by reason of irregular trawling ; 
and I think it only right that an English 
Member should rise and join in the pro- 
test made by hon. Members from Scot- 
land 


Mr. SPEAKER: The 
Resolution has relation to “trawling in 
the waters round the Scotch coast,” and 
the hon. Member will not be in order in 
travelling outside the question of trawl- 
ing in Scottish waters. 


Order, order! 


*Mr. TOMLINSON : I was about to put 
myself in order by moving an Amend- 
I would ask you, Sir, whether I 
shall be in order in moving to leave out 
the word “Scottish” and substitute the 
word “British”? 


ment. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: I beg to move ‘that 
the Question be now put. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: I 


to accept this Motion. 


Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Allen, Wm. (Newc.-under-L.) 
Ascroft, Robert 

Asher, Alexander 

Austin, Sir Jno. (Yorkshire) 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Baker, Sir John 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. A.J.(Manch’r.) 
Bayley, Thos. (Derbyshire) 
Beach,Rt. Hn.SirM. H. (Brist’]) 
Billson, Alfred 

Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Bucknill, Thomas Townsend 
Burns, John 

Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Sir Chas. (Glasgow) 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Clarke, Sir Edw. (Plymouth) 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Doogan, P. C. 

Doughty, George 
Duckworth, James 

Dunn, Sir William 

Fenwick, Charles 

Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) 
Finlay, Sir Robt. Bannatyne 


Anstruther, H. T. 

Arrol, Sir William 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. J. Fitzroy 
Baillie, Jas. E. B. (Inverness) 
Baird, John Geo. Alexander 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithful 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bill, Charles 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Brassey, Albert 

Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Bullard, Sir Harry 

Butcher, John George 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lanes.) 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh. ) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh 

Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. 


think the hon. 
Gentleman should, strictly speaking, have 
offered his Amendment before the Debate 
had gone its present length, and for this 
reason I feel bound, in the circumstances, 





{ COMMONS } 


Motion 
posed-— 


95. 





AYES. 


Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond 


Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) | 


Goddard, Daniel Ford 


Gorst, Rt. Hon Sir JohnEldon | 
Goschen,Rt. Hn.G.J.(St.Geo’s) | 


Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G 


Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Rbt. Wm. | 


Harwood, George 


| 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. Chas. Seale- | 


Hazell, Walter 


Hedderwick, Thos. Chas. H. | 


Holburn, J. G. 

Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Jackson, Rt. Hn. Wm. Lawies 
Kitson, Sir James 

Knox, Edm. Francis Vesey 
Lambert, George 

Leuty, Thos. Richmond 
Lewis, John Herbert 
Logan, John William 
MacAleese, Daniel 
Maddison, Fred. 

Maden, John Henry 


Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand | 
Murray, RtHn.A.Grhm. (Bute) | 


Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
O’Brien, Jas. F. X. (Cork) 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Pinkerton, John 


Provand, Andrew Dryburgh | 


Randell, David 


NOES. 


Charrington, Spencer 


Clark, Dr. G.B.(Caithness-sh ) | 


Cochrane,Hon. Thos. H. A. E 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Corbett, A. Cameron (Glsgw.) 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Curzon, Viscount (Bucks) 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwvn tudw. 


Fergusson,Rt. Hn. SirJ.(Manc.) | 


Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
Finch, George H 

Fisher, William Hayes 
FitzGerald, Sir R. U. Penrose 
Flannery, Fortescue 

Foster, Harry S. (Suffolk) 
Garfit, William 

Goschen, Geo. J. (Sussex) 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Gull, Sir Cameron 


(Scottish Coasts). 
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made, and Question pro- 


“That the Question be now put.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 88; Noes, 


Rickett, J. Compton 
Roberts, Jno. H. (Denbighs.). 
Rollit, Sir Albert Kaye 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Schwann, Charles E. 
Shaw, Thos. (Hawick B.) 
Shaw-Stewart,M.H. (Renfrew) 
Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarsh.) 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Spicer, Albert 

Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Stuart, Jas. (Shoreditch) 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Tanner, Charles Kearns 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, David Alf. (Merthyr) 
Wallace, Robt. (Edinburgh) 
Walrond, Sir William Hood 
Warner, Thos. Courtenay T. 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson, J. W. (Wore’sh., N } 
Woodhouse, SirJ.T.(Hudrsfld.) 
Woods, Samuel 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES-- 
Mr. Buchanan and Colony! 
Denny. 


Gunter, Colonel 

Hanson, Sir Reginald 

Heath, James 

Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord Arth. (Down) 
Hutchinson,Capt. G. W.Grice- 
Hutton, John (Yorks, N.R.) 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Kemp, George 

Kennaway, Rt.Hn.SirJohn H. 
Kimber, Henry 

Lafone, Alfred 

Lawrence, Wm. F. (Lpvol.) 
Llewelyn, SirDillwyn-(Swnsea} 
Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine: 
Long, Col. Chas. W. (Evesham) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lowe, Francis William 
Lowles, John 
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Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclure, Sir John William 
M‘Arthur, Chas. (Liverpool) | 
MKillop, James 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. | 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
More, Robert Jasper 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton, ArthurH.A.(Veptfrd.) | 
Murray, Chas. J. (Coventry) 
Newdigate, Francis Alex. 
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Pollock, Harry Frederick 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 

Purvis, Robert 

Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Richardson,SirThos. (Hartlpl.} 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Rutherford, John 
Sidebottom, Wm. (Derbysh.) 
Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 
Stewart, SirMarkJ.M‘Taggart 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
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Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.) 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chicheste*) 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. ot W.) 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Wharton, Rt. Hn. Jno. Lloyd 
Whiteley, H.(Ashton-under-L.) 
Williams, Josh. Powell-(Birm. ) 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wilson-Todd,Wm. H. (Yorks.) 
Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Mr. Tomlinson and Mr. 
Alexander Cross. 





Platt-Higgins, Frederick 


*Mr. TOMLINSON: I will now, Sir, 


| rather 


move the Amendment that I suggested— | 
namely, to substitute the word ~ British” | 


for the word “Scottish,” and I have this 
reason for doing so. The hon. Member 
for Caithness referred to a matter which 
has come under my observation on more 
than one occasion in discussing Bills bear- 


| Sir, to second that Amendment. 


outside the Motion before the 
House, and I will content myself with 
moving the Amendment. 


Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.) : I rise, 
My 


hon. Friends opposite will agree with me 


that it is very desirable to bring to bear 


ing upon the fishing industry and kin- | 


dred subjects, and that is the inconveni- 
ence which arises from the difference in 
the law between England and Scotland. 
It appears to me that the Government 
will never be able to enforce the kind of 
restriction which 
action of foreign trawlers unless we have 
law for the whole and 


one country, 


foreigners are precluded from selling fish | 
in ports throughout the whole coast of | 
As the law now stands, | 


Great Britain. 
I believe the hon. Member for Caithness 
wag correct when he said that a Scotch 


trawler migh! land his fish at an English | 
port and an English trawler might land | 


I think if. 


his fish at a Scottish port. 
there is any virtue in the prohibition at 
all, the law should be uniform throughout 
the kingdom. It seems to me that it is 
idle to complain about the difficulty of 
obtaining an agreement between the 
nations of Europe extending the limit to 


13 miles if we do not do what we can to 


prevent the foreigner profiting by poach- 
ing on British shores. 
of both English and Scottish fishing beds, 


Foreign Powers. 


But that is a matter 


as much influence as we can to get the 
last Scottish Act of Parliament on this 
subject strengthened as much as possible. 
The difficulty we now suffer from is that 
the foreign trawlers that come within 
the 13-mile limit catch our Scottish fish 


_and land it in English ports, but if this 


is required on the) 


In the interests | 





that and fish caught by trawlers. 
it may be desirable to reconsider the | 
policy of the Act prescribing the 13-mile | 
limit until we have had a conference of | 


word “British” is introduced instead of 
the word “Scottish,” we shall get the 
whole support of English Members in 
assisting us Scotchmen in any repre- 
sentations made to foreign Powers. I 
think this is one of the most important 
things that we who represent Scottish 
constituencies can have to deal with. Our 
fishermen are an industrious, hard-work- 
ing lot of men, and it is rather an ana 
chronism in the 19th century that we 
should permit them to be interfered with 
by foreign steam trawlers. My hon. 
Friend the Membér for the Camlachie 
Division said he spoke in the interests of 
the consumers. I also would venture to 
speak as a consumer. Anyone who has 
had the satisfaction of eating good Scotch 
fish caught ona hand line will thoroughly 
recognise the difference there is between 
The 
fish are thrown on board the vessels in 
a huge mass; they remain there during 
the time the ship is on her way to the 
| port, and it stands to reason that fish 
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caught on a hand line must be in every | of piety that I am most happy to accept 
‘it. Indeed, I fail to see how anyone 

/can possibly object to the Resolution 
Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I think the | with or without this Amendment. 


course of the Debate we have had this | 


respect superior. 


| Dr. CLARK: I think the Amendment 
wh me of the hon. Member for Preston would 
effective reply can be made to the case | There 
which I had the honour of presenting ad are special laws for Scotland with regard 
the Committee on behalf of the Govern- | to teuvling, heb Uae ave a0-enck eed 
| for England, and it would be simply non- 
| sensical for the House to declare that it 
| is the imperative duty of the Government 


In fact, so far | ; 
sa | to see that laws are enforced which do 


evening shows, at least, this: 


make nonsense of this Resolution. 


ment. I do not gather that anyone has 
controverted the fact that the Govern- 
ment have done their best to enforce the 
existing state of the law. 
from that, we have had a speech from the inst: es ‘thea ie 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Aberdeen in which he complained} Amendment proposed—- 
bitterly of our enforcing the law too 
In that state of things, I think 


my view of the hon. Member’s Motion 


“To leave out the word ‘Scottish’ in order 
to insert the word ‘British.”"—(Mr. Tom- 
linson. ) 


strongly. 


; originally 2 se, W : 
as originally put before the Howe, as Question put— 
quite correct. It was a Resolution that I 
could fairly give adhesion to, because it “That the word ‘Scottish’ stand part of the 
_ Question.” 


was merely a pious opinion. The Amend- 


ment moved by the hon. Member for 


Preston expresses such a superabundance 





The House divided.—Ayes 73; Noes 
117. 


Asher, Alexander 
Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) 
Baird, John Geo. Alexander 
Baker, Sir John 
Bayley, Thos. (Derbyshire) 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithful 
Billson, Alfred 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg, John 
Broadhurst, Henry 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Buchanan, Thos. Ryburn 
Burns, John 
Caldwell, James 
Cameron, Sir Chas. (Glasgow) 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Corbett, A. Cameron(Glasgow) 
Crilly, Daniel 
Denny, Colonel 
Doogan, P. C. 
Doughty, George 
Duckworth, James 
Dunn, Sir William 

Mr. Cochrane. 





AYES. 


Fenwick, Charles 

Fergusson, RtHn.SirJ.(Manc.) 
Finlay, Sir Robt. Bannatyne 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond 


| Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) 


Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Gull, Sir Cameron 

Hayne, Rt. Hn. Charles Seale- 
Hazell, Walter 

Hedderwick, Thos. Chas. H. 
Holburn, J. G. 

Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Jackson, Rt. Hn. Wm. Lawies 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Kitson, Sir James 

Knox, Edm. Francis Vesey 
Lambert, George 

Leuty, Thos. Richmond 
Lewis, John Herbert 

Logan, John William 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
MacAleese, Daniel 

Maddison, Fred. 

Maden, John Henrv 

Pease, Joseph A. (Northumb.) 





Philipps, John Wynford 
Pinkerton, John 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Randell, David 
Rickett, J. Compton 
Roberts, Jno. H. (Denbighs.) 
Rollit, Sir Albert Kaye 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Shaw, Thos. (Hawick B.) 
Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarsh.) 
Spicer, Albert 
Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.) 
Tanner, Charles Kearns 
Thomas, David Alf. (Merthyr) 
Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) 
Warner, Thos. Courtenay T. 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wilson, J. W. (Worc’sh. N.) 
Woodhouse, SirJ.T. (Hudrsfld.) 
Woods, Samuel 
TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Dr. Clark and Mr. Tennant. 
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Allen, Wm. (Newc.-under-L.) 
Anstruther, H. T. | 
Arrol, Sir William 

Ascroft, Robert 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Bailey, Jas. (Walworth) 
Balfour, Rt. Hn A.J.(Manch’r. ) 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. GrldW. (Leeds) 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Beach, Rt. Hn. SirM. H. (Brist’}) 
Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 

Bill, Charles 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Brassey, Albert 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Bucknill, Thomas Townsend 
Bullard, Sir Harry 

Butcher, John George 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lanes.) 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh.) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh 

Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hn.J.(Birm.) 
Chamberlain, J. Austen(W orc.) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clarke, Sir Edw. (Plymouth) 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Curzon, RtHn.G.N.(Lane.SW) 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.) 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davenport. W. Bromley- 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 


Question put— 


“That the 
serted.” 


word 


‘ British’ 


Allen, W.(Newc.-under-Lyme) 
Anstruther, H. T. ‘ 
Arrol, Sir William 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Baird, Jno. Geo. Alexander 
Balfour,Rt. Hn. A.J.(Manch’r. ) 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. GrlaW. (Leeds) 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 


Beach,Rt.Hn.SirM.H.(Brist’l) | 


Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe 
Bill, Charles 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Brassev. Albert 
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NOES. 


Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edw. 
Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
Finch, George H. 


| Fisher, William Hayes 
| FitzGerald, Sir R. U. Penrose 


Flannery, Fortescue 

Forster, Henry William 
Forwood,Rt. Hon.SirArthurB. 
Foster, Harry S. (Suffolk) 
Garfit, William 

Gorst,Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon 
Goschen,Rt. Hn.G.J.(St.Geo’s) 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Gunter, Colonel 


Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord Geo. | 


Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Rbt. Wm. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 

Heath, James 

Hill, Rt. Hn. LordArth. (Down) 
Hutchinson, Capt. G. W. Grice- 
Hutton, John (Yorks., N.R.} 
Kemp. George 
Kennaway,Rt. Hon. SirJohnH. 
Kimber, Henry 

Lafone, Alfred 
Llewelyn,SirDillwyn-(Swnsea) 
Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Rt. Hon. Walter (Lpl.) 
Long, Col. Chas. W. (Evesham) 
Lowe, Francis William 
Lowles, John 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclure, Sir John William 
M‘Arthur, Chas. (Liverpooul) 
M‘Killop, James 

Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 
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Meysev-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
More, Robert Jasper 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton, Arth.H.A.(Deptford) 
Murray, RtHn.A.Grhm.(Bute) 
Murray, Chas. J. (Coventry) 
Newdigate, Francis Alexander 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
Pollock, Harry Frederick 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 

Purvis, Robert 

Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Richardson, SirThos. (Hartlpl.) 
Ridley, Rt. Hn.SirMatthewW. 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 


| Royds, Clement Molyneux 


Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 


| Rutherford, John 


Sidebottom, Wm. (Derbysh.) 
Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stewart,SirMark J. M‘Taggart 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Walrond, Sir William Hood 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, R. G. (Sv: Pancras) 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Wharton, Rt. Hn. Jno. Lioy i 


| Whiteley,H.(Ashton-under-L.) 
| Williams, Col. R. (Dorset) 

| Williams, Josh. Powell-(Birm.) 
| Willox, Sir John Archibald 

| Wilson-Todd,Wm.H. (Yorks.) 
| Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 

| TELLERS 
| 


FOR THE NoES— 
Mr. Tomlinson and Mr. 
Cochrane. 


The House divided._—Ayes 101; Noes 


89. 


be there in- 


AYES. 


| Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
| Brookfield, A. Montagu 
| Bucknill, Thos. Townsend 


Bullard, Sir Harry 


| Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lanes.) 


Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh.} 


| Cecil, Lord Hugh 


Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hn.J.(Birm.) 
Chamberlain, J. Austen(Worc. ) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 


| Charrington, Spencer 


Coghill, Douglas Harry 


| Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 


Cranborne, Viscount 


“ 


Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Curzon,Rt.Hn.G.N.(LaneSW) 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.} 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edw. 


| Fergusson,RtHn.SirJ.(Manc.) 


Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
FitzGerald, Sir R. U. Penrose 


| Flannery, Fortescue 


Foster, Harry S. (Suffolk) 
Garfit, William 

Gorst, Rt. Hon.SirJohnEldon 
Goschen,Rt. Hn.G.J. (St. Geo’s) - 
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Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 


Gunter, Colonel 

Hamilton, Rt. Hn. Lord Geo. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Rbt. Wn. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 


Hutchinson, Capt.G.W.Grice- | 
Hutton, John (Yorks, N.R.) | 


Jackson, Rt. Hn. Wm. Lawies 
Kemp, George 
Kennaway,Rt.Hon.SirJohnH. 
Kimber, Henry 
Llewelyn,SirDillwyn-(Swnsea) 
Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 


Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine | 


Long, Col. Chas. W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hon. Walter (Lpl.) 
Lowe, Francis William 
Lowles, John 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 


-Ascroft, Robert 

Asher, Alexander 

Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baker, Sir John 

Bayley, ‘Thomas (Verbysh.) 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithful 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Billson, Alfred 

Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Burns, John 

Butcher, John George 
‘Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Sir Chas. (Glasgow) 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Clarke, Sir Edw. (Plymouth) 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgw) 
Crilly, Daniel 

Davenport, W. Bromley- 
Denny, Colonel 

Doogan, P. C 

Doughty, George 
Duckworth, James 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Dunn, Sir William 
Fenwick, Charles 

Field, Admiral (Eastboarne) 


{COMMONS} 


| Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
| Macdona, John Cumming 
| M‘Killop, James _ 
| Meysey-Thompson, Sir H M. 
| Monckton, Edward Philip 
More, Robert Jasper 
Morrell, George Herb2ct 
Morton, Arth. H.A.(Deptiocd) 
| Murray,Rt.Hn.A.Grhm. (Bute) 
| Newdigate, Francis Alex. 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
| Pryce-Jones, Edward 
Purvis, Robert 
Richardson, SirThos. (Hartlpl.) 


Ridley, Rt.Hn.SirMatthewW. | 


Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 


| Rollit, Sir Albert Kaye 


Royds, Clement Molyneux 


| Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
| Rutherford, John 


NOES. 


Finch, George H. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond 
Forster, Henry William 
Forwood, Rt. Hn. Sir Arth. B. 


| Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) 


Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Gull, Sir Cameron 

Hayne, Rt. Hon. Chas. Seale- 
Hazell, Walter 

Heath, James 

Hedderwick, Thos. Chas. H. 
Hill, Rt. Hn. LordArth. (Down) 
Holburn, J. G. 

Hutton, Alfred E. (.siorley) 
Johnston, Wm. (Belfast) 
Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kitson, Sir James 

Knox, Edm. Francis Vesey 
Lafone, Alfred 

Lambert, George 

Lawrence, Wm. F. (Lpool.) 
Leuty, Thos. Richmond 
Lewis, John Herbert 

Logan, John William 

Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 


| MacAleese, Daniel 


Maclure, Sir Jno. William 
Maddison, Fred. 

Maden, John Henry 

Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 
Morton, EdwardJ.C. (Devnpt. ) 


(Scottish Coasts). 
| Sidebottom, Wm. (Derbysh.) 
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Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarsh.) 
Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Stewart, SirMarkJ.M ‘Taggart 


| Sturt, Hon. Humphry Nap.er 


Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Walrond, Sir William Hood 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon 
Wharton, Rt. Hn. John Lloyd 
Whiteley,H.(Ashton-under-L,) 
Williams, Col. R. (Dorset) 

Willox, Sir John Archibald 

Wilson-Todd,Wm. H. (Yorks.) 





| Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 


TELLERS FOR THE AyYES— 
Mr. Tomlinson and Mr. 
Cochrane. 


Murray, Chas. J. (Coventry) 
Pease, Joseph A. (Northumb.) 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Pinkerton, John 

Pollock, Harry Frederick 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Randell, David 

Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Rickett, J. Compton 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Snicer, Albert 

Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.) 
Tanner, Charles Kearns 
Thomas, David Alf. (Merthyr) 
Wallace, Robt. (Edinburgh) 
Warner, Thos. Courtenay T. 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Wedderburn, Sir Williara 
Wilson, John (Falkirk). 
Wilson, J. W. (Wore’sh. N.) 
Woodhouse SirJ.T.(Hudrsfld.) 
Woods, Samuel 


TELLERS FOR THE NOEs-— 
Dr. Clark and Mr. Tennant 


Main Question, as amended, put and Trawling in the waters round the British 
‘oasts is properly enforced.” 


agreed to. Resolved— 


“That it is the imperative duty of the Gov-_ 
ernment to see that the Law with regard to | 
| 


The House adjourned at 12.5. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, 9th March 1898. 


Mr. SPEAKER took 
Twelve of the clock. 


the Chair at 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 


Read a second time and committed. 


RENFREW BURGH AND HARBOUR 
EXTENSION. 

Report [8th March] from the Select 
ommittee on Standing Orders read. 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Colonel 
Denny and Mr. Thorburn. 


PETITIONS. 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 


From Bridge of Allan, against State 
Regulation, to lie upon the Table. 


FOOD ADULTERATION. 


From Werrington and Boyton for al- 
teration of Law, to lie upon the Table. 


HABITUAL DRUNKARDS. 


For alteration of Law from Oldham 
and Eccles, to lie upon the Table. 


VOL. LIV. [FOURTH SERIES. | 


{9 Marcn 1893} 
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SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 


In favour from Standish, Cross 
Canonby, Broughton, © Wandsworth, 
London, Yeovil, North Cave, Rugeley, 
Middleton, Oakengates, Stockport, and 
Reigate ; to lie upon the Table. 


SUPERANNUATION (METROPOLIS) 
BILL. 


From Islington in favour, to lie upon 
the Table. 


RETURNS, ETC. 


EAST INDIA (INCOME AND 
EXPENDITURE). 
Return (presented 8th March) to he 
printed. [No. 102.] 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


Copy of Statement of the Estimated 
Additional Expenditure for the year end- 
ing the 3lst March, 1898, beyond the 
Amounts included in the Statement 
already approved by the Resolution of 
the House of the 8th July, 1898 [by 
Act], presented; to lie upon the Table 
and to be printed. [No. 103.] 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC ACTS, 
1854 TO 1894. 

Copy of Ninth Annual Report of the 
Railway and Canal Commission, with 
Appendix [by command] presented; to 
lie upon the Table. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (TRAINING 
CQLLEGES). 

Copy of Reports and Statistics relating 

to Training Colleges for the year 1897 

[by command] presented; to lie upoa 


.|the Table. 


NAVAL WORKS. 

Copy ordered “of Statement of Esti- 
mated Expenditure to 31st March, 1898, 
under the Naval Works Act, 1897.”— 
(Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) Copy pre- 
sented accordingly; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. [No. 104.] 


2U 
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Common Employment 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


COMMON EMPLOYMENT 

BILL. 
*Sir_ A. » FORWOOD (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk): I beg to the Second 
Reading Common Employ- 
ment Abolition This Bill, 
I ask to accept, 
with a 
and 


f ABOLITION 


move 

the 
Bill. 

the House 


subject of 


al 
which 
deals 
great complexity 


much interest. that the 


who 


Seeing 
afiected 

with daily labour, it is 
unfortunate that the Measures 
the same 
character 


classes are are those 
connected 
affecting 
are not more simple in their 
and more easy of reference. 
Sir, I feel that, in approaching this sub- 
ject, I am at a great disadvantage, for it 
requires the trained intellect of a lawyer 
clearly to set the position before the 
House. However, Sir, I ask the indul- 
gence of the House if, in plain language, 
in describing the efiect of the present posi- 
tion of the law on this subject, I may fail 
to give the exact technical effect of each 
point. But, Sir, we are dealing with a 
matter of great magnitude and character, 
which affects very largely the industrial 
and social position of millions of our 
people, and, therefore, Sir, I feel that I 
shall have the forbearance of the House 
and some justification in calling your 
attention to it to-day. I know, Sir, that 
the first criticism that may be offered 
to the intreduction of such a subject is 
the fact that only last Session we passed 
a Bill which cccupied a very important 
part of that Session in considering the 
details of a Bill dealing with the subject 
of employers’ liability to the workmen 
in their employ, and it must be said that 
that Bill has not yet taken effect. It 
may be asked—Why, then, again enter 
into a discussion of the subject? Well, 
Sir, my answer to that is that the Bill I 
now ask the House to read a second time 
does not amend, alter, add, or take from, 
in any sense or way, the conditions of the 
Compensation to Workmen’s Act which 
we passed last year. I believe the effect 
of one section of the Bill submitted may 
be to induce employers who are not 
affected by the Bill last year to place 
their workmen under that Act. If it 
does so occur, anyway, a very important 
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step will have been made in advance in 
the direction of instituting proper rela- 
tions between employer and employed. 
Now, Sir, if I thought that the Measure 
I ae to introduce in any way affected 
the Bill of last year, or prejudiced it in 
any way, I should be the last to ask the 
House to accept it, because the Bill of 
last year had my most hearty approval. 
The only regret I had about it was 
that it did not go far enough, 
and that it did not embrace all 
classes and conditions of the work- 
ing class community. Well, Sir, the 
Government gave, the reason for 
not including in that Measure more 
trades and occupations than those 
embraced within its four corners, that 
they desired to try the effect of 
the Measure before extendi ng its pro- 
visions to other trades and employ- 
ments. I accept, loyally, that decision 
of the Government. But, Sir, no trial 
of such a Bill can be made until after the 
lapse of a considerable time, and it will 
take years to see the effect of that 
Measure upon the industries of the coun- 
try, and I do not think it is likely that 
any Government is likely at a very 
early date to extend the scope of 
employment which was brought within 
the Bill of 1897. Well, Sir, that being 
so, we have this fact before us: that, 
as the case was stated last year, fully one- 
half of the labouring classes in this coun- 
try are left entirely in the position they 
were before the passing of that Act, and 
that position is generally admitted to be 
unsatisfactory ; and their case is even 
more aggravated by the passing of that 
Act, because those workmen who are left 
out, so to speak, in the cold, see their 
fellow workers in other trades enjoying 
immense benefits from the Act of 1897, 
all of which advantages they are pre 
cluded from. I think the grievances of 
those excluded will be greater and greater 
as time passes. Now, Sir, for one moment 
I will attempt to examine the present 
situation of this question. The em- 
ployer is liable to-day, at common law, to 
an unlimited amount for accidents hap- 
pening to any of his workmen through 
his own negligence or defective equip- 
ment. The Act of last year in no way 
affected that position of the employer. 
Again, Sir, under the Statute of 1880, in 
certain defined occupations this personal 
liability of the employer was extended, 
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and he became, under that Act, liable to 
accidents arising from the negligence of 
those in his employ who had authority 
to give directions to their fellow-work- 
men. In that Act of 1880 the limit of 
liability in respect of compenzation for 
accidents arising from the negligence 
of persons in authority was very pro- 
perly limited to three years. I have 
always held that there should be a limit 
of liability upon the employer in refer- 
ence to this question of compensation. 
Now, Sir, the object of the Bill, the 
Second Reading of which I am moving, 
is to do away with the distinction that is 
drawn in the Act of 1880, as between 
accidents due to the negligence of per- 
sons in authority, and accidents duo 
to the negligence of fellow-workmen. 
The Bill which I am proposing will still 
leave to the employer all his rights of 
defence arising from contributory negli- 
gence. If the workman, by carelessness 
on his part, contributes to the accident 
from which he suffers, my Bill will still 
leave it as at present in the hands of the 
employer to set up that defence. And, 
Sir, here lies one of the great differences 
between the position of the workmen 
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under the law, if amended as I propose, 
and the position of those workmen who 
have the advantages of the Act of 1897. 
They can claim damages from an em- 
ployer for accidents happening, whether 


they were contributory or not to 
the cause of the injury, always 
provided their fault could not be 
regarded as wilful. Then, again, Sir, 
the Act of 1897, as all know, gave 
to the workman employed indemnifica- 
tion in all accidents, however caused, 
whether through their own fault, the 
fault of the foreman, or those set in 
authority, or through the fault of their 
fellow-workmen. Well, Sir, we cannot, 
as I have already said—and I do not pro- 
pose to attempt it—enlarge the scope of 
employment of the Act of 1897, and my 
object is to endeavour to do what is pos- 
sible short of amending or altering that 
Act, to meet the case of that large body 
of workmen who are outside its scope and 
cannot obtain any benefits from it. I 
wish, Sir, to come to the rescue cf 
some portion at least of the many 
persons who are injured every year 
out of the six millions or more 
of labourers in this country who do 
not enjoy the benefits of the Act of 
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1897. My object, Sir, will be gained if 
even in a few cases I can help to prevent 
a poor man who is maimed by an acci- 
dent, or whose family, through his death, 
is left in distress, penury, and want; if 
I can rescue some of them from poor-law 
relicf, or charitable relief, I shall have 
gained one object of the Bill which I pro- 
pose to ask the House to adopt. Now, 
Sir, I think it will be generally admitted 
that there is a great hardship upon the 
workman who suffers from the negligence 
of a fellow-workman. It is an undoubted 
fact that if a workman in my employ 
is negligent, and injures a person not 
in my employ, I become liable for 
damages to that person; but, if he 
injures the man who working 
alongside of him I am free from 
any respensibility. Now, Sir, I think 
that that is a hardship which is 
generally admitted in respect of the 
condition of the law of this country. 
Everyone will admit that the workman 
has no right of selection of the men who 
are to work alongside of him. That is 
left entirely in the hands of the employer 
to select careful, sober men and good 
workmen, or he may be careless in his 
selection, and the risk run by the em- 
ployer compared with the risk run by 
the workman. is exceedingly unfair. 
Now, Sir, what is the risk taken by the 
employer? It is money, or represented 
by money. It may be injury to the tools 
placed in the hands of that workman ; 
there may be less trade by reason of the 
output of unsatisfactory work, but, at 
any rate, the employer can get profits— 
I will not say unlimited profits—on his 
capital. But what are the risks which 
the workman undertakes or is exposed 
to? His wages are seldom more than a 
reasonable amount for his subsistence. 
Why, Sir, he takes the risk of life-long 
disablement, possibly leaving his family 
in astate of destitution and want, without 
any resources but the poor-house. Now, 
Sir, I think all will hold with the position 
that the contrast is unequal between the 
employer and employed as regards the 
employee, and my object is to do some- 
thing—it may be only a little—to remedy 
as far as possible this position of matters, 
Now, Sir, under the Bill, the Second 
Reading of which I am moving, I propose 
to extend the liability of the employer 
to injuries that may be sustained by the 
employee arising out of the negligence 
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of a fellow employee, whether he be a 
foreman or person in authority, or 
whether he be an ordinary workman 
in the same employ. I propose to 
prevent contracting out of these con- 
ditions, except where the employer 
chooses to adopt for his employment the 
condition and provisions of the Act of 
last year. I know it will be said that a 
Measure prohibiting contracting out has 
been brought into this House, and has 
been more than once discussed, and has 
also been opposed by myself and by 
Gentlemen sitting on this side of the 
House. Now, you will say, “You are 
proposing a Bill which prohibits con- 
tracting out.” Well, I am certain that 
the passing of the Measure of 1897 re- 
moved the greatest difficulty there was 
to the prohibiting of contracting out. 
Previous to last year this difficulty arose 
to passing a Bill prohibiting con- 
tracting out, the terms of a clause 
in which other and adequate con- 
siderations were offered to the work- 
men than those afforded in the 
Bill. It was always urged that those 
considerations offered by the Measure 
were to be the standard of advantages 
to the workmen—that is to say, that if 
a man was allowed to contract out of the 
Bill he should obtain conditions better 
than those offered by the Bill. Well, Sir, 
we passed a Measure last year which gives 
a standard, I submit, of advantages to 
workmen, to the many classes of work- 
men to be admitted under that Bill, and 
I think I may fairly assume that that 
Bill was considered an advantageous 
Measure to the workmen; and if I pro- 
hibit contracting out by the Bill I am 
asking the House to read a second time, 
unless the employer chooses to adopt 
the provisions of the Bill of 1897, I 
think I may fairly claim that what has 
. been done in the past was reasonable, 
considering that we have this standard 
of advantage to which I have alluded. 
Now, Sir, the persons who benefit by the 
Measure I am submitting to the House 
are those who are embraced under the 
Act of 1880. That Act does not include 
seamen, and it does not include domestic 
servants. As a practical man I want to 
see something done, and if 1 cannot get 
a whole loaf, I am prepared to take half 
of one. I voted last year for the inclu- 
sion of seamen, and a very large majority 
in this House voted against it. I 
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accept that decision, and I have nat 
included seamen within the four corners 
of the Measure which I am_ asking 
the House to accept. I can quite 
understand, as a shipowner myselt, it 
can be said that this is an attempt 
to impose obligations on employers 
which I do not come under myself, but 
it will be seen that I am acting in a fair 
and consistent spirit. I did what I could 
to include seamen in the Bill, but the 
Government and the House determined 
that the occupation of seaman was an 
occupation apart and distinct, having con- 
ditions different to the ordinary en- 
ployer, and so, as a practical man, I felt 
bound to accept that decision of the 
House ; and I trust that the Government 
will, at no distant date, deal with this 
question of seamen, because I feel they 
ought to have protection under an Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act. Now, Sir, I at 
once admit that the Bill I am proposing 
will not confer, by any means, the bene- 
fits of the 1897 Act on those workmen 
who come under it. I am bound to say 
also, Sir, that litigation will not be 
stopped by it. There will be still the 
opportunity of pleading contributory 
negligence. Well, I am doing all I can, 
which is practical at the present moment, 
by extending the liability of the em- 
ployers to accidents arising from the 
negligence of a fellow-servant. This has 
been admitted before in the Debate to 
be no Party Question, and all I can say 
is, if the House grants the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill, and if it is thought that 
the wording of the Bill does not carry 
out, as it should do, the intention that I 
have endeavoured to express in regard 
to it, it is quite open in Committee here, 
or in Grand Committee, or even in Select 
Commfttee, to take up the question, and 
put the alteration in such wording as 
they may think better. I have one more 
point I wish to add. I am far from 
desiring to place upon the industries of 
this country any undue burden, or any 
unnecessary or improper charge. And, 
Sir, some may ask what effect, or what 
is likely to be the amount of money to 
represent the burden which you will place 
upon industry by this Bill. Well, Sir, 
it is very difficult indeed to obtain any 
reliable estimate on a quantity so un- 
known as the extent of accidents which 
are due to a fellow workman’s negligence 
in which contributory negligence may 
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play a part ; but, Sir, I have taken some 
trouble to ascertain what is likely to be 
the charge, and T have taken, as an illus- 
tration, the agricultural labourer, and the 
cost to the farmer, the likely cost, if he 
wisnes, as he ought, to insure himself 
agains these obligations. I am informed, 
on what I consider to be excellent autho- 
rity, that to cover the additional liability 
thet this Bill would throw upon the 
farmer, and to include the liability 
which the farmer at present is under, 
would not exceed per annum per 
labourer receiving 15s. per week in 
wages. But whatever may be _ the 
my view is that it is our duty 
to remove some little burdens of loss and 
distress from accidents from the shoulders 
of those least able to bear them, and 
place the charge where it ought to rest— 
on the product of the labour. I beg to 
move that this Bill be read a second time. 
Mr. H. SETON-KARR (St. Helens): 
I very much regret to find myself in 
opposition to my right hon. Friend. 
I am a pclitical neighbour of his, but I 
must say that I am entirely unable to 
support his view. I venture to say, in 
the first place, that this Bill is unfor- 
tunate for the time of its introduction, 
for it is following closely upon the Com- 
pensation Act of 1897. At the present 
moment that Act not come into 
actual operation. No one has any cer- 
tain knowledge of its operation, or of its 
effects upon the great industries to which 
it refers, and I venture to say, under 
these circumstances, to introduce this 
Bill, which refers directly to that Act, be- 
fore we have had an opportunity of know- 
ing how it is going to w 
to be a very 
legislation in 
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ork, seems to me 
premature suggestion for 
House. There is an- 
other important consideration in connec- 
tion with this Bill. The employers and 
the men are now enraved—the employers 
in particular are now engaged—in ensur- 
ing themselves against entirely new in- 
dustrial conditions, which have nothing 
to do with employers’ li: abili ty, and which 
only affect a workman’s compensation ; : 
whilst, on the other hand, they en- 
gaged a. ‘Julai some scheme which 
will enable them to contract 
out of the Cx mpe 
do not think th: 
when this 
in this 
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nsation Act of 1897. I 
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vt at this premature stage, 


Measure is being considered 


way, and when it has not come 
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into operation, that we are likely to faci- 
litate its operation by introducing an- 
other Measure of this kind. I should 
like, however, very shortly to allude to 
one or two of the points of the Bill on 
its merits, which, I confess, so far as I 
am concerned, I have read very carefully, 
and I do not find myself able to 
understand. My right hon. Friend 
cleared up one point which I was in ex- 
treme doubt about. He defends the 
first clause as a clause to abolish the de- 
fence of common employment, but there 
is something more than that. The right 
hon. Gentleman has just said that 
it abolishes the power of contracting out. 
Ii seems to me that this is a point which 
ought to be more clearly expressed in the 
clause of a Bill of this kind. We are 
asked to introduce a very important 
alteration inthe common law of this coun- 
try affecting employers’ liability, which 
really has nothing to do with workmen’s 
compensation so far as the strict mean- 
ing of the term is concerned. If we are 
to introduce a Measure which net only 
abolishes the defence of common employ- 
ment, we cught to have words express- 
ing it far more explicitly than those 
words contained in the first clause. There 
is another point which seems to me to 
be rather more important. This Bill 
proposes to alter the penal law of the 
employers’ liability, and to put in the 
place of it a certain set of cases which 
do not come under the Compensation 
Act of 1897. I submit that this is a 
violation of the fundamental principles 
of the administration of justice. That 
Measure ought to apply all round, and 
there ought to be no exception all round. 
Hon. Members will notice that the 
employer can escape employers’ liability 
by taking refuge under an entircly dif- 
ferent clause of the Compensation Act of 
1897. I submit that this is a very 
extraordinary violation of the prin- 
ciple on which the administration of 
justice in this country is founded, 
and i think it is a fatal flaw in this Bill. 
I also desire to point out that this Bill 
confuses two important principles of em- 
ployers’ liability and workmen’s com- 
oe ig The Compensation Act of 
1897 has nothing to do with employers’ 
liability, and I cannot see how the Bill 
is going to work if the second clause 
mixes up these two principles. With re- 
gard to Clause 2, I desire also to ask 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Mover of 
this Bill the meaning of the first and 
second portions of the clause, which seem 
to raise an important question of prin- 
ciple. The first part of the second 
clause says— 
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“This Act shall not apply to any employ- 
ment to which the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1897, applies, and it shall be lawful for 
any employer to elect that the said Act shail 
apply to the workmen in his employment ‘n 
the same manner as if it had been by the sai 
Act expressly made applicable thereto, anJ 
upon such election being made, Section 1 of 
this Act shall not apply to said employment.” 


Does that mean that the employer above 
shall have the choice in that matter! 
If so, why does the Bill say that such 
contract shall be signified in writing and 
signed by the workman? If it is not 
signed by the workman, what will hap- 
pen? If the meaning is, that this is an 
agreement. signed by the employer and 
the workman, surely the workman has 
some say in the matter! If the work- 
man has no say in the matter, then it 
seems to me that the second part of 
this clause is rather unintelligible. This 
is an important principle, which lays 
down that only one side of two con- 
tracting parties shall have the choice 
in a matter which will seriously affect 
the workability of this Bill. There 
also the question of a scheme of per- 
manent relief, which ought to be ap- 
proved by the Registrar, and under which 
employers are allowed to contract out of 
the Act of 1897. The House will re 
member that when the Act of 1897 was 
passed some of us did our best, according 
to our lights, to improve it, and one point 
to which we largely directed our atten- 
tion was the question of the continued | 
existence of relief societies, like that of | 
Lancashire and Cheshire, to which em- | 
ployers and men both subscribe, and 
we endeavoured to introduce an Amend- 
ment which we believed would greatly | 
facilitate the existence of these societies 
and enable employers and men t» contract | 
out of the Act. I wish to ask the pro-| 
moter of this Measure how the second 
clause of this Act is to be interpreted 
in these cases? It can be argued both 
ways. It may be said that the Act of 
1897 originally applied to certain in- 
dustries ; this Bill 
apply to industries. 
Mr. Seton-Karr. 
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other hand it may be said that these 
particular industries have, under the Act 
of 1897, contracted themselves out, 
and that, therefore, this Bill does 
not apply to them. How is this clause 
to be interpreted! It seems to me that 
the clause will prove a godsend to the 
lawyers ; whether it will be a godsend to 
the industries concerned I am not so 
It may happen that in certain in- 
dustries a scheme is brought in and 
approved, and the employer and work- 
man contract out of the Act of 1897, and 
five years after the scheme is abandoned, 
and the men revert to the Act of 1897, 
What happens to Clause 2 in these cir- 
cumstances! It seems to me that it will 
result in “confusion worse confounded,’ 
and a very large sum of money being 
placed in the pockets of the lawyers. 
‘This question of contracting out has oceu- 
pied the very serious attention of many 
large industries in this country. I do 
not wish to inflict my personal experienc? 
on the House, but I may say that recently 
I had a long interview with some colliers 
in my constituency, the whole of which 
was devoted to a consideration of the 
various aspects of the Bill. The men 
were extremely anxious to make up thor 


sure, 


|minds as to how they should vote; 


whether for a permanent relief society or 
for the Bill. After a long interview they 
appeared to me to be altogether ixclined 
to vote for their society rather than on 
the Act for compensation for injuries, 
and I rather think they will. It is likely 
some of these permanent relief 
schemes—to which employers and men 
contribute—will be formed, and I think 
the Registrar will approve of them. In 
that case, what is to be done with this 
second clause? These are considerations 
which the House ought to take very 
The House has been, 
so far as my experience goes, too fond of 
passing amateur Acts of Parliament 
affecting the great industries of this coun- 


tha 


| try. I can recall two important Measures 


recently—one within the last 


| three years, which, to my mind, was 2 
d ’ a 


hasty and ill-considered Measure—t 


allude to the Factory and Workshops Act 
lof 1895. 


Recently, I had a deputation 
of men representing the largest trade in 
my constituency—the glass trade. They 
pointed out what T endeavoured ta bring 
before the Select Committee, the damage 
caused to their trade by the fact that 
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boys of over 13 years and under 14 are 
not allowed to work on night shifts. I 
mention this fact to emphasise the view 
that the House should be careful how it 
passes these industrial Measures. Witi 
all deference to the ability of my hon. 
Friend, the Mover, and to those who 
support it, this Bill is in some respects 
unintelligible, and, where I can undev- 
stand it, it seems to me to be an unwork- 
able Bill, and finally, I think it is an 
absolutely premature and inopportune 


Bill. 


Mr. A. URE (Linlithgow): The main 
object of this ill appears to be to abolish 
the doctrine of common employment in 
those trades to which the Bill passed last 
Session does not apply. So far as Scot- 
land is concerned, I apprehend there will 
be no division of opinion with regard to 
this Billi. The doctrine of common em- 
ployment was engrafted in our law within 
very recent years—in fact, within the 
memory of men still living, and it may be 
interesting to remember that Lord Presi- 
dent Inclis, when counsel at the Bar, 
raised the plea of common employment 
for the first time in 1852. In that year 
a very eminent Scottish judge, well 
known outside the walls of Parliament 
House—Lord Cockburn—used these very 
remarkable words in giving judgment— 


“This doctrine is most certainly not any part 
of the law of Scotland. I have rarely 
come on any prineiple thac seems less recon- 
cilable to general logical reason. I can con- 
ceive some reasons for exempting the employer 
from liability altogether, but not one for ex- 
empting him only when those who act for him 
injure one of themselves. It rather seems to 
me that these are the very persons who have 
the strongest claim on him for reparation, 
because they incur damage on his account.” 


The then head of the Court in which 
Lord Cockburn sat, endorsing these views, 
said— 


“T go on this broad principle that, since the | 


employer is liable to third parties for the in- 
juries sustained by them, he is a fort tori liable 
for those sustained by his own servants.’ 


If this Bill is passed it will not only 
restore the law of Scotland to the state in 
which it was prior to the judge-made law, 
to which I have alluded, and which came 
into our system in 1858 by ¢ & judgment of 
the House of Lor ds, in which their Lord- 
ships reversed the decision of the Scot- 
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tish Courts ; but it will unquestionably 
alter the Common Law of England. 

“verybody is agreed that this doctrine 
ought to be abolished, and, for that rea- 
son, the Bill introduced by my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State “for the 
Home Department was received with 
approbation. The hon. Member who has 
just sat down, says that this Bill is in- 
opportune, because we are to see an ex- 
periment tried which is to come into, 
operation on the Ist July next. But, 
Sir, the object of this Bill is to enlarge 
the experiment, to enable us to have a 
greater number of instances brought 
within the scope of the Bill passed last 
Session, and to enable us to see more 
effectively what the result will be when 
employers are made responsible. I take 
a very strong view that employers will 
not find themselves saddled with a 
heavier responsibility in the future than 
in the past, because no one can have 
watched the judicial history of the ques- 
tion during recent years without seeing 
that public opinion by the verdicts of 
juries has gone strong and direct in 
favour of the principle of the Measure 
passed last year. Anyone experienced in 
the business of the Courts knows that an 
employer going into the Courts to defend 
himself against a claim by a workman 
can almost never succeed before a jury, 
unless he proves out of the mouth of his 
opponent’s witnesses that the injured 
man was most at fault. The result has 
been that in almost every instance where 
an employer sought to defend himself 
against pure mishap, he has failed in 
his defence, and the jury has made him 
responsible. The Act of last Session 
merely expressed public opinion as it has 
been previously known to exist, and the 
result of passing the present Bill will be 
that, in the future, the employer will 
have to pay less, and will be relieved 
from the expenses of legal procedure. 
That will be the inevitable result. Sir, 
I disagree with the hon. Member who has 
just sat down that the second clause of 
this Bill will be a godsend to lawyers. 
Far be it from me to reject anything that 
will be a godsend to lawyers. The 
second clause of this Bill seems to be ex- 
pressed with admirable clearness. The 
object is simply to introduce a particular 
trade, to which the clause is made appli- 
cable into the Act of last Session, You 
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simply read that particular trade into 
the list of trades to which the Act applies, 
and every one of those conditions in the 
Act will apply to that trade, including 
those relating to insurance societies, and 
relief funds, to which the employer de 
sires the Act to be applied. Thus we 
have here a two-fold object achieved ; 
first, the abolition of the doctrine of com- 
mon employment ; and, secondly, the en- 
largement of the scope of the Act of lest 
Session to any extent to which the em- 
ployers are willing to have it applied, so 
giving us a much wider field of expe- 
rience to enable us to judge whether or 
not we should extend the Act of last 
Session to every trade in the land. For 
these reasons, I hold very strongly the 
view that this Measure should be passed, 
and I think the employers will find that 
it will be to their advantage, as well as 
to the advantage of their workmen, that 
these two objects should be achieved. It 
may do a great deal of good, it can do 
no harm. 


*Mr. C. <A. CRIPPS (Gloucester, 
Stroud): Sir, I desire to explain why I 
think the Second Reading of this Bill 
should be opposed. I do not know if 
any domestic questions of greater impor- 
tance or greater magnitude ever come be- 
fore this House than that of the proper 
legal relationship which ought to exist 
between the employer on the one side 
and the employed on the other. The 
right hon. Gentleman who opened the 
Debate, supplied the best possible reason 
against the reading of this Bill a second 
time at the present stage. He said, with 
the greatest fairness and accuracy, tha: 
in his opinion the Act of last year 
did not go far enough. Everyone on this 
side of the House is aware that that was 
tue attitude the right hon. Gentleman 
took during the passage of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act last Session. 
But upon that point, if we are to take 
the opinion of the majority of this 
House, the right hon. Gentleman was 
found to be wrong; and, although it 
would not be in order, nor would this be 
the occasion, to discuss the general prin- 
ciples involved in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensetion Act of 1897, I think that the 
right hon. Gentleman places his present 
proposal upon the basis that that Act 
Mr. Ure. 
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did not go far enough. Sir, the conelu- 
sive answer is that it is more than pre- 
mature to seek to reopen the discussion 
upon the principle of an Act which does. 
not come into force until the beginning of 
July of this year. I should like to say a 
word in answer to the hon. Member who 
spoke last, and who speaks with great 
authority on all legal questions. But I 
may point out that, in my view, the hon. 
Member is under a misapprehension as 
regards the scope of the Act of 1897. He 
said that it was merely a declaration «f 
existing law, that no new principle was 
involved, no new element introduced in 
reference to the legal relationship be- 
tween employer and employed. If the 
hon. Member did not make that state- 
ment, I regret that I misunderstood him, 
because, the objection I take to the pre- 
sent Bill is that its proposals are 
founded on the Bill of last year and 
on the fact that the Bill of last year did 
introduce a principle hitherto unknown 
in English law, introducing that principle 
in an experimental stage, and limiting 
its application purposely as_ regards 
terms to certain trades and occupations 
which might be considered to have a 
specially dangerous character. So far as 
the doctrine of common employment is 
concerned, if that were the only principle 
involved in the Bill, I should not be here 
to oppose it. In my view, that is the 
right principle upon which to deal with 
the relationship between employer and 
employed, and it is because the Act of 
1897 gives the go-by to that principle and 
introduces a novel principle as regards 
many of its terms, that I was not in fa- 
vour of many of its provisions. The finst 
section of the Bill is not limited to the 
abolition of the doctrine of common em- 
ployment. The right hon. Gentleman 
who moved the Second Reading pointed 
out that the Bill goes far and beyond 
any proposal of that kind. The right 
hon. Gentleman said— 


“T am now opposed to any recognition of 
the doctrine of contracting out.” 


Therefore, we find in the first clause of 
this Bill, and without safeguard or limi- 
tation, that the new liability is to 
be imposed as between employer and 
employed, notwithstanding any  con- 
tract to the contrary. I appeal to 
Members on this side of the House. 
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There may be questions between us as to 
the limitations and conditions under 
which the principle of contracting out is 
to be worked, but is there any hon. Mem- 
ber prepared to say that they will 
adopt the principle laid down in this Bill, 
that whatever the conditions between 
the two parties, whatever the equity and 
justice may be, under no circumstances, 
and in no case can there be any contract- 
ing out! I wish to add one word, to 
show why the general principle of con- 
tracting out should not be destroyed for 
all time and under all conditions, by a 
proposal of this kind. If you give to 
every workman the power of entering 
into a contract with his employer, you 
give him liberty to get the best possible 
terms he can, having reference to his 
own powers of work. That is the essence 
of liberty as between one party and 
another, and the fallacy seems to lie in 
the assumption that in a contract of this 
kind, the employer must necessarily get 
the best of the bargain. On that point 
I join issue. There may have been in- 
stances of that sort of bargaining 20 or 
30 years ago, but, coming to the present 
day—whether you have contracts between 
bodies of men and employers, or between 
a single workman and an employer, there 
is no reason to assume that the workman 
will necessarily get the worst of the bar- 
gain. I do not think that is the case, 
and I should like to put this question. 
Supposing I am in the position of a work- 
man able to get better terms than any 
Act of Parliament would give me, am ! 
not to be allowed to get those conditions 
which the superiority of my work or 
special circumstances enable me to get! 
By destroying the principle of contract- 
ing-out we may do as much harm, or 
more, to the workman on the one side as 
to the employer on the other side. But 
unless the House adopts the principle of 
prohibiting all contracting out, Section 2 
to this Bill will be absolutely unnecessary. 
It is competent to any man to adopt the 
principles of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act of 1897 as between himself and 
his workmen, and the only reason why 
Section 2 was introduced is because that 
in the first clause we find the general 
statement that no contracting out at any 
time is to be allowed as between em- 
ployer and workmen. 


The proposal in 
Section 2 


undoubtedly touches the prin- 
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ciple of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of 1897. The principle involved in 
that Act was an entirely novel one, 
entirely unknown to the English law, and 
equally unknown to the Scotch law. For 
the first time we introduce a principle 
that an employer may be liable for the 
act of a stranger, or what is sometimes 
called the act of God ; at any rate, an act 
in reference to which he was not respor- 
sible directly or indirectly. That is a 
wholly novel principle—I am not discuss- 
ing whether it is right or wrong, that 
was discussed last year—but I would 
point out that it was argued and accepted 
to a great extent on both sides of the 
House that a novel principle of that kind 
must be dealt with as though it were in 
an experimental stage. It was for thati 
reason that the Act of 1897 was limited 
to certain trades. During the passage af 
that Bill through the House last Session 
the right hon. Baronet sought to extend 
its scope in the same way he is seeking 
to extend it now, not by compulsory pro- 
cess, but by the election of the employer. 


*Sm A. FORWOOD: 


of order. 


*Mr. CRIPPS: So far my remark does: 
not apply, but the subject matter was 
discussed in a variety of Amendments. If 
my right hon. Friend did not bring the 
question forward, so far as he is con- 
cerned my argument would not apply. 
But it applies generally, for we know 
that the question was discussed whether 
this Bill should be taken in the experi- 
mental form. But that is not my only 
It must be recollected that 
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I was ruled out 


objection. 


the terms of that Bill were fixed 
with reference to particular trades 
which had been included in it. 


If the question of extending this Bill is 
brought forward, all these matters will 
have to be considered. I do not either 
dissent from or assent to the propositiov 


- 


of my hon. Friend, that you may war: 


the same scale of compensation 
between a man and his servants, 
or between the agricultural labourer 


and this master, as you have in these 


other trades; but I say the matter 
must be inquired into: My opinion 
is not entirely in accord with that 
of the right hon. Gentleman. These 


maitcrs are 


nost difficult to deal with, 
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and ought not to be dealt with by what 
I might term piecemeal and amateur 
legislation of this character. They ought 
to be dealt with as a whole, and the field 
of inquiry ought to be extended, to see 
what fair propositions could be adopted. 
We all desire that the workmen should 
be properly treated, but what we also 
desire to see is that in these important 
and far-reaching principles justice and 
right should prevail on both sides. It 
is from that point of view, and because I 
say it is obviously premature to bring in 
this Measure and to interfere with the 
Act of last Session, and that we ought 
to discuss these Questions from a genera! 
point of view, that I have come to the 
decision to vote against the Second 
Reading. 


Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.): It is 
impossible to dispute the logical con- 
sistency of the position taken up by the 
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two hon. Gentlemen on the opposite side 
of the House, who have objected to the 
Second Reading of this Bill. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for St. Helen’s 
based his opposition upon two grounds, 
so far as I 
general suspicion of all legislation pro- 
posed from any quarter whatsoever for 
what he meddlesome interference 
between employers and workmen; and, 
in the next place, if this Bill were passed, 
it might retard the process of contract- 
ing-out, under the Act of last vear, 
which he is anxious to accelerate, and 
which he believes is going merrily on. It 
is a curious tribute to the moderation of 
last Session. My hon. and_ learned 
Friend who has just sat down has taken 
a slightly different view. He says, and 
with truth, that when we attempted to 
insert into the Compensation Act of last 
year this very provision in a somewhat 
different form, not only the Government 
but a majority of the House refused to 
assent to it, and that the promoters of 
this Bill are asking the House now to 
revise and correct the decision come to 
by the House in the Act of fast Session. 
If that argument weigus with anybody it 
is entitled to the weight which my hon. 
and learned Friend claimed for it, but 
those of us who think the House came to 
a wrong decision, who think that no solid 
reason was shown for excluding from a 
modicum of protection even the less 


understand. First, his 


calls 
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dangerous trades, are certainly not 
stopped by anything which took place 
last Session from urging our view again. 
Now we have discussed this topic of a 
common principle to an extent which 
has made every argument familiar. My 
own view is that this Bill is an extremely 
humble and not very logical instalment 
of a reform which I earnestly desire to 
see accomplished in a more sweeping 
manner. No one has yet said, and [| 
doubt whether any one will say, a single 
word in favour of the abstract logic of 
justice of the doctrine of common em- 
ployment. It is a doctrine which is not 
venerable by antiquity, which was intro- 
duced into our law by the Bench within 
the memory of men still living, an] 
which has artifically incorporated into 
contracts of service provisions which up 
to the time this doctrine was invented 
neither employers nor workmen had ever 
dreamt of. It rests upon what I would 
venture to call the absurd foundation 
that the measure of the obligation of the 
employer for the acts of his workman 
ought to be less in degree of stringency 
when the person who is injured by such 
act is a person with whom he is in the 
actual relationship of master and work- 
man, than if the person is an absolute 
stranger. It is impossible to defend such 
a doctrine, and nobody has defended it, 
or will do so except on the ground perhaps 
of expediency. Therefore, if this were 
a Bill to abolish common employment 
end to prevent anybody contracting out 
of the law I should support it with the 
greatest heartiness, but inasmuch as :t 
advances some steps in that direction I 
support it to the extent to which it 
But let me point out where it 
seems to me that this Bill falls seriously 
short of the requirements of the case. 
Tn the first place, it is confined to pro 


goes. 


ceedings taken under the Employers 
Liability Act of 1880. Therefore it ex 
cluded from its scope every class 


of workmen which does not come within 
the Act cf 1880. It excludes, therefore, 
the whole class of seamen, also domestic 
servants, and all workmen who do not 
come within the definition of “ workmen” 
in the Act of 1875. I can see no ground 
why the proceedings to which it applies, 
taken either at common law or under 
the Employers’ Liability Act of 1880, 
should give whatever protection it does 
give improperly. There is another form 





Mr. Cripps. 
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of drawback which results from its ap- 
plication being confined to proceedings 
under the Act of 1880. It incorporates 
by implication certain provisions of that 
Act which, I think, have been found in 
practice to be inconvenient or unwork- 
able, and in particular the provisions as 
to notice of accident, the notice of action, 
and as to the lmit of the amount of 
compensation to be given to the work- 
man. Those provisions ought to be, if not 
entirely swept away, at least limited to 
the limitations which at present curtail 
the scope of this Measure. Now let me 
say one word upon the other Question, 
the effect of the Bill on what is called 
“Contracting Out.” I have always been of 
opinion that contracting out ought to be 
prohibited without qualification or limit. 
I hold that opinion upon grounds of 
general policy, and also because I think 
if you do not prohibit it, you do not in 
the least degree invalidate the strength 
of the motives operating in the mind 
both of employer and workmen to enter 
into any scheme of mutual benefit which 
will give them larger advantages than 
they would otherwise get under the Act. 
i was glad when I found in the first 
clause of this Bill a complete and un- 
qualified prohibition of contracting out, 
and I listened with anxiety and curiosity 
fur the explanation which would be given 
by the right hon. Baronet of that pro- 
vision, and how he would reconcile it 
with the action he had tiken in days 
gone by, in strenuously objecting to any- 
thing so monstrous. It appears that 
the manner in which the right hon. 
Baronet reconciles his present proposal 
with his past proceedings, is by refer- 
ence to the second clause of the Bill, 
which ailows the employer to elect to 
come under the Act of last year. A 
more illusory attempt to pay a super- 
stitious homage to the deserted shrine of 
an abandoned principle. I have never 
seen in this House. By that clause he 
offers the emnloyer a way of escape 
from the modified measure of obliga- 
tion which he is going to impose upon 
him. I do not know whether the right 
hon. Baronet will remember that last 
Session it was the constant burden of 
the speeches of right hon. Gentlemen on 
the Treasury bench, and particularly of 
the Colonial Secretary, that the Bill of 
last Session was imposing infinitely 
greater burdens on the employer, in the 
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sense of giving much greater protection 
to the workman, than in the legislation 
we proposed in years gone by. It was 
said at the same time that it would be 
grossly unfair to smali masters and to 
persons engaged in trades which were 
not dangerous to iinpose upon them this 
large measure of liability which it might 
be right to impose upon great capitalists. 
I do not say those arguments are not 
well founded, but to a considerabie ex- 
tent I think they are greatly exag- 
gerated. This is a Bill prohibiting 
contracting out to a certain extent, and 
while the scope is more limited than I 
should like to see, to that extent I sup- 
port it. I do not know what course the 
Government propose to advise the House 
to take in relation to the Second Read- 
ing. I have seen it stated—I do not 
know on what authority—that they are 
not indisposed to allow the Second Read- 
ine on the understanding that the provi- 
sions of the Bill should be overhauled in 
a Select Committee or by some other 
tribunal. I doubt the wisdom of send- 
ing to a Select Committee a quesiion of 
this sort. If there is one subject under 
Heaven within the range of the political 
arena which has been threshed out, both 
as regards the principles of legislation 
and the industrial facts relative to the 
case, it is the doctrine of common em- 
pleyment, and any attempt to send it to 
a Select Committee would, in my 
opinion, be temporising with the ques- 
tion, and in all probability there would 
e no legislation at all in the nature of 
a settlement of it. But I hope, if the 
Gcevernment assent to the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill, limited in its scope and 
not altogether logical as I have shown 
it is, they will allow us in Grand Com- 
mittee to discuss and, to some extent, 
remodel its provisions in order to bring 
them into better conformity with the 
principles of equity and justice. 

Mr. C. M. ROYDS (Rochdale): Mr. 
Speaker, for some years I have advocated 
Measures of the nature of the one which 
is now before the House, and with which 
I have the privilege of being associated. 
Representing an industrial population of 
ever 70,000, with whose views I am 
intimately acquainted from a life-long 
connection, I desire to say a few words 
upon the subject of this Bill. I cannot 
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pretend to follow it into the legal atmo- 
sphere to which it has gone, but I would 
approach it from a workman’s point of 
view, which, I hope, is a common-sense 
ene, but which does not always agree 
with the legal point of view. There is a 
very strong feeling of dissatisfaction with 
the Employers’ Liability Bill, based as 
it is on litigation containing obliga- 
tion of notice of injury and notice of 
action which bears very hardly on work- 
ing men very often. It also contains the 
doctrine as to common employment, 
which these men are utterly unable to 
understand, for, while an employer is 
hable for the acts of the workmen in his 
employ as regards the general public, 
they cannot see why he should not be 
liable as regards fellow workmen. I 
am going over the ground which has 
been already traversed, but I think it is 
prefitable on a question of this kind to 
discuss how the law was arrived at. The 
doctrine appears to be taken for granted 
in this discussion that a workman, on 
engaging with his master, explicitly 
contracts and agrees to undertake all 
the responsibility of risks arising in the 
case of a fellow workman. Surely this 
is a very disadvantageous position for 
the workman to be in, inasmuch as he 
has no option of selection in the engage- 
rent of his fellow worker. This appears 
to have been modified by the Employers’ 
Liability Act of 1880, where the master 
was made liable, under certain condi- 
tions, for the actions of his workmen, 
and fellow-workmen can, under special 
circumstances, obtain compensation. 
But this Act was so beset with difficulties 
that it has not been of any practical 
use, and the safest course to pursue 
would be to abolish common em- 
ployment, and make the master liable 
for all injuries received by a workman, 
as if the workman was one of the general 
public. The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act has been alluded to, and in a very 
short time a large portion of the 
workers will come under the provisions 
of that Act, and that is the only thing 
that they have recourse to. I would, 
therefore, respectfully. urge upon the 
House that, at least, so far as this 
doctrine of common employment is con- 
cerned, the working classes should be 
relieved from it. I might reasonably 
urge upon the House the acceptance of 
the Bill, at all events in view of this 
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doctrine being abolished. I do so in the 
interest of that individual! class by whom 
it is most urgently asked for, and by 
whom it will be thankfully and grate- 
fully received. 

Mr. H. BROADHURST (Leicester): I 
sincerely hope the House will not be led 
astray by the legal web which has been 
woven by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
men who have spoken upon this Bill. 
It is a very straightforward Measure 
submitted by the right hon. Baronet, 
I wish it had gone further on this 
occasion, and swept away many of 
the disabilities from which the 
workmen suffer at the present moment. 
But I want the House to remember this, 
that the Act of last year enfranchises, 
for the purpose of compensation, a 
limited and select number of the work- 
men of this country, and that a great 
many are excluded from it. Statistics 
show that 7,000,000 of the workers will 
not receive the benefits chat it will con- 
fer on a number of more fortunate 
workers. These remaining 6,000,000 
or 7,000,000 are at present subject to 
disabilities, but they are subjected to 
one in particular, which is imposed upon 
shem by this Judge-made doctrine of 
common employment. Now, that is 
what this Bill seeks to remedy. Now, 
another point I should like to pass to 
is that if this Bill should become law 
the workers whom it would afiect would 
not be receiving any special advantage 
or any special favour. At present they 
are excluded from a right which their 
situation precludes them from claiming, 
and this Bill will only remove this 
disability from them and give them the 
right which others already possess. 
Now I agree with my right hon. Friend 
that the House is thoroughly saturated 
with the knowledge of the objections to 
and arguments for and against this ques- 
tion of common employment. It was 
26 years ago, I believe, this very month, 
that the body I had the honour to be 
Secretary to induced this House to 
appoint a Select Committee to consider 
the question of Employers’ Liability and 
to impartially investigate the doe 
trine of common employment. That 
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Committee sat in 1876 and 1877, and 
one of the witnesses examined upon the 
question was the present Lord Esher, 
then Mr. Justice Brett, and the whole of 
the law of common employment will be 
found in the statement he made as a 
witness before that Committee. He 
argued that the present liability of an 
employer for the acts of his men might 
be good or bad, but so long as it was 
the law for that one class it should be 
law for the other, and that the work- 
mg classes ought not to be excluded 
irom the benefits of the law because they 
were working classes. That was the 
argument of Mr. Justice Brett, and that 
is an argument you cannot get behind 
or deny or truthfully repudiate. Now 
I say so far as this Bill would give to us 
ihat right which we possessed before 
the doctrine was embodied in its present 
form by the Judges, I support the 
Second Reading of this Bill. I hope we 
shall not be drawn off the line by a series 
of legal arguments between one side of 
the House and the other, but that we shall 
argue it on its broadest basis as a small 
ucasure of justice from which we were 
unjustly excluded by the Measure of 
1897. I wish to support the view taken 
by the right hon. Baronet the Mover 
of this Bill with regard to common em- 
ployinent liability. The workman has 
no choice whatever in the selection of 
the man with whom he shall be em- 
ployed, an employer his absolutely 
the right to select whom he likes, 
and the smaller and less scrupulous class 
oi employers do not, unfortunately, al- 
ways select with care the most capable, 
but they expend far more care upon 
those who are very cheap. Now, that is 
the case in many industries. The indus- 
try with which I am chiefly acquainted is 
the building trade, at which I worked 
the greater part of my life, and these in- 
juries are constantly occurring to a work- 
man through the negligence and, per- 
haps, incapacity of another workman, 
who is probably a complete stranger to 
the injured person. They are all en- 
gazed upon the erection of one building, 
or engaged in one shop, or one wharf, or 
one yard, but they may be complete 
strangers, and the employer, taking no 
special care whatever as to the selection 
of his workmen, simply takes those who 
can pass, probably without inquiry into 
their industry, and probably on account 
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rate of wage. Well, I cannot imagine 
anything more unjust than for a work- 
man to be excluded from claiming com- 
pensation through injury caused by 
another workman, to whom he is a com- 
plete stranger, who is, perhaps, a care- 
less or inefficient workman, over whom 
he has no control, and in whose engage- 
ment in that employment he had no 
voice whatever, neither has he a voice in 
the power of discharging him, in spite 
of his proved incapacity. Well, now, 
this is the disability that the Bill would 
remove, and in so far as it attempts to 
effect that object I am in entire sympathy 
with it. And if the hon. Member for St. 
Helens should think it to be his duty 
to divide the House, I shall certainly 
support with all my power the hon. Baro- 
net in that Division. May I make one 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary, who has generally met 
us in these matters with great considera- 
tion and great fairness as an equable 
statesman, and as an honourable man— 
may I suggest to him before he speaks 
that if, unfortunately, the Government 
should propose to send this Bill to a 
Select Committee, many who are ardent 
supporters of it would regard it as an 
unfriendly act? We should look upon 
that act as some sinister design against 
the passing of the Measure into law dur- 
ing the present Session. The right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Fife has 
pointed out that Parliament, every news- 
paper, every public person who has paid 
the slightest attention to labour ques- 
tions during the last 30 years, must be 
intimately acquainted with every phase 
and every argument in connection with 
this question; and I venture to believe 
the right hen. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bordesley is well acquainted 
with it, although he was not so actively 
engaged in labour movements in those 
years as he has happily been since. But 
we are all thoroughly saturated and 
acquainted with it. Now, let us take 
this Bill and deal with it in a Committee 
of the whole House. If the Home Secre- 
tary will agree to that we shall regard 
it as a friendly act, and as an earnest in- 
dication of their wish for the Measure to 
become law. But if he cannot go quite 
so far, I do appeal to him to send it at 
least to the Grand Committee on Trade. 


It has always been a question belonging 
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to the Grand Committees on Trade. | am not altogether satisfied with those 


Decidedly it has. Hon. Members do not 
remember the history of their own Party 
and what they have done in regard to 
this matter. The Measure of 1888, in 


charge of the then Home _ Sec- 
retary, was sent to the Grand 
Committee on Trade and_ there 


dealt with, and dealt with very effec- 
tively, and very well indeed. At any 
rate, let it go to one of the Committees. 
On the Ist July 1ext comes into opera- 
tion an Act of Parliament which. I agree 
is a novel Act, but at the same time it is 
a just Act. Its only fault is that it is 
so circumscribed and so limited in its 
scope that one portion of the community 
—a favoured and select portion of the 
community—are to have the benefit of 
this new law on the Ist of July as some 
compensation to those who have been 
kept outside of this inheritance; the 
same measure of compensation to those 
people would be that the Government 
should see that at least this Bill should 
be passed through all its stages by that 
date, even if it did not come into opevra- 
tion until the Ist of January next. Iam 
sure that small, faulty, limited, and cir- 
cumscribed as the Bill is, it contains suffi- 
ciently good proposals that will cause a 
general welcome amongst the workers of 
the country if the Government will show 
earnestness, as it did last year in regard 
to the other Act—earnestness and deter- 
mination not to kick it upstairs and to 
lose it in the mazes of a Select Com- 
mittee, but to enter it in a straightfor- 
ward, honest, well-intentioned manner, 
and deal with it in this House, and see 
that it passes into law, at any rate, dur- 
ing the present Session. I have very 
great pleasure in supporting the Second 


Reading of the Bill. 


Mr. JOHN WILSON (Falkirk 
Burghs): The object of the right hon. 
Baronet in introducing this Bill was, he 
said, to extend the scope of the law to a 
certain extent, and with that object and 
that desire I may say I am in accord. I 
should, however, have been much more 
in sympathy with the hon. Gentleman if 
he had included all classes of employees 
—had he included seamen, for instance. 
He has told us that he has given us his 
reasons for not including them. Well, I 
Mr. Broadhurst. 











reasons. He has said that the sense of 
the House was taken on the class of 
workmen to be put in, and the sense of 
the House was against including agri- 


cultural labourers, and many other 
classes. Now, I have advocated consis 


tently all through the inclusion of all 
classes of the population. I have, there- 
fore, very much pleasure indeed in gay- 
ing that I heartily approve the scope of 
the Bill as far as it goes. But I do think 
the present is not a fortunate time to in- 
troduce it. The difficulties in connec. 
tion with the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act are many. The hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. Ure), who is a neighbour of 
mine, stated that, if I followed him 
rightly, the burdens under the Compen- 
sation Act of last year were not in- 
creased on the employer. Well, I do not 
intend to follow the arguments of my 
hon. Friend and their attendant subtleties, 
but I think, when it comes to figures, I 
stand on level ground with him. I will 
take the sense of the House in my case, 
and I will give the exact amount of 
money which the Compensation Act has 
thrown upon my insurance. By the Bill 
of last year my insurance, which up to 
that time, under the then prevailing con- 
ditions, was from £700 to £800, will now 
be increased to about £4,000 a year. 
Hon. Members—legal Members—-may, 
perhaps, be inclined to talk rather lear- 
nedly about compensation, but that is 
the exact state. If the hon. Baronet, in- 
stead of bringing forward this Bill, had 
brought in a Bill to include all classes of 
workmen, I would then have been pre 
pared to heartily support him, and many 
of the difficulties in regard to litigation 
would have been got rid of. In the course 
of the discussion last Session, we had 
many sympathetic references as to the 
scope of such a Measure from many right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Front Bench. 
They have now a splendid opportunity, 
with the large majority we have, of bring- 
ing forward such a comprehensive Mea- 
sure as would do away with many of the 
Bills we have at present, and many other 
Bills which are before us. I may, how- 
ever, say that I heartily support the Mea- 
sure of the right hon. Gentleman, and s0 
far as it goes, I will vote for the Second 
Reading. 
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*Mr. T. R. LEUTY (Leeds, E.): I fear, 


Sir, that it will be entirely futile to sup- 
ort the suggestion made by the hon. 
Member who has just sat down, that the 
Government should be asked to bring 
in another Bill with a similar object. I 
think it would be a sufficient answer to 
say that only last Session they did bring 
in a very large Measure, which has not 
sut the hon. Member 
who spoke last on this side of the House 
has made an appeal to the Home Secre- 
tary—a very eager appeal. Indeed, 1 
think he almost jumped over the Front 
Bench in his eagerness to get at the 
Home Secretary and make friends with 
him. With that appeal I entirely associ- 
ate myself, because I feel that if the 
Government can see their way to make 
plain the road for this Bill, it may per- 
haps, by some modifications in Com- 
mittee, pass into law. We all know, of 
course, how numerous are the considera- 
tions which enable Members to support 
the Government, whichever side is in 
power, and I therefore hope the appeal 
which has been made to the Home Secre- 
tary will not be made in vain, because 1 
look upon this Bill as an endeavour to 
remove an objection of long standing, 
the pinch of which has been felt, and 
representations regarding which have 
been repeatedly made to many of us who 
have the honour of sitting in this House 
—I mean, Sir, the doctrine of common 
employment. Those of us who take an 
interest in the welfare of the working 
classes know that there are two things 


yet been tried. 


which agitate them at the present 
moment. Those two things are the 


doctrine of common employment and the 
practice of contracting out. Now, Sir, 
this Bill absolutely puts an end to the 
doctrine of common employment, and in 
so doing it will answer, and completely 
answer, one of the doctrines I have re- 
ferred to. I wish, Sir, that it would 
equally put an end to the practice of 
contracting out. I have searched the Bill 
in vain to find that it does. But it pro- 
vides that, after the passing of this Act, 
in proceeding against an employer for 
the recovery of compensation for injuries 
to the workman, it shall, notwithstanding 
any contract to the contrary, be no de- 
fence to show that such injury was caused 
by the act of any co-workman. The 
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abolition of contracting out only refers to 
this one provision. Therefore, Sir, the 
working of this law would not abclish 
the defects of contracting out. It does 
do away with contracting out in so far 
as this one defence is concerned, but I 
cannot find any word in it which it is 
proved to go beyond that. But, Sir, if 
the Government can see their way to 
make the course plain for this Bill, I 
really think, from what I have heard in 
this House on several occasions, that 
there would be very little difficulty in 
making the Bill clearer. Why should 
rot the workmen’s claim to have their 
grievances removed be granted! Last 
Session the Government brought in a 
Bill which I venture to think, Sir, went 
very much farther than had ever been 
demanded on behalf of the employees of 
the country. I do not complain of that ; 
I welcome it. I have said before, and 
I say here again, that I think it was 
a good Bill. I do not complain that the 
risks attendant upon a particular trade 
should be put, not on the individual 
workman, but on the trade itself. But, 
Sir, I do desire to traverse the contention 
of the hon. Member for Stroud, who com- 
plained that this Bill would be an inter- 
ference with the Act of last Session. Sir, 
the Act of last Session applied its pro- 
visions to certain specified trades. This 
Bill does not touch those specified trades 
at all, and, therefore, it cannot be said 
to be any interference with the Act. 
This Bill simply attempts to remove 
certain grievances which existed under 
the Act of 1880. Sir, I can understand 
that the Government of last Session could 
with much cogency say that they could 
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not accept certain alterations. The Bilk 
as it was was big already. But that 
would not apply to this Bill. There is 


no danger of any supporters of the 
Government losing their seat because 
they accept a proposition to improve this 
Bill, and, therefore, if they cannot accept 
this proposal as an addendum to the 
Bill of last Session, I do hope, seeing 
that the feeling in the country is very 
strong, and seeks for a mitigation of 
these grievances, seeing that the demand 
has received so much sympathy in this 
House, seeing that it is, I believe, founded 
on simple justice, I do hope, Sir, that 
our discussion will not altogether be 
fruitless. I am well aware that this 
matter has been discussed so often that 
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I ought almost to apologise to the House 
for speaking of the present injustice of 
the law. But let me just give an instance 
to support my contention. Suppose two 
masters are erecting two houses adjacent 
to the highway. Suppose one man is 
erecting a heavy gate-post there. Sup- 
pose there is an accident to the workman 
at that post, and it falls and injures one 
man who is assisting in its erection. At 
the same time an employee of the other 
master, who is working at the adjacent 
house, happens to go past, and he also 
is injured. The neglect which injures 
these two men is identically the same. 
The culpability is the samie—the moral 
culpability is the same. The law says 
to the one man, “ You must have no com- 
pensation.” It says to the other man, 
“You shall have compensation.” Now, 
I think that is a very great hardship, 
and the Government may be well asked 
to remove it. Sir, I would only further 
say that it has been urged here to-day 
that these grievances ought not to be 
touched in a piece-meal way. Well, Sir, 
I would rather give my vote to the pro- 
position made by the Colonial Secretary 
last Session, in which he said it was a 
good thing to go by piece-meal legisla- 
tion, and if it can be shown that this 
piece-meal legislation would be likely to 
hamper the operation of last year’s Bill, 
I think it would be a conclusive answer 
in favour of the limited scope of this 
Bill. But I do not see that it would 
touch it at all, and, therefore, I submit 
that the dictum of the Colonial Secre- 
tary that we had better proceed by piece- 
meal legislation is really an argument in 
favour of the moderate proposals of this 
‘Bill. Now, with regard to the question of 
contracting out, I fear it is not under- 
‘stood what is the kind of contracting out 
which is objected to. The kind of con- 
tracting out we do object to is where an 
employer compels a workman to sign an 
agreement to contract out as a condition 
precedent to his employnient. It is not 
insurance; efforts have been made to 
secure insurance. Efforts have also been 
made to secure the bearing of the burden 
of the Act by association of masters and 
men. Well, Sir, possibly when some of 
these arrangements are nearing com- 
pletion the Registrar of Friendly Societies 
may not sanction this arrangement if 
they do not give equal benefit to the 
workmen. If that is secured, Sir, I for 
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one should not complain of these schemes 
which have been arranged, but whether 
these schemes are found to trench upon 
the Act of 1897 or not I do not think 
they constitute an argument against the 
Bill before the House this afternoon. We 
know that it cannot be passed by force. 
We know the Government have a strong 
majority. We may be able by fortuitous 
circumstances to bring that majority 
down to 20, or even 19, but I do not 
think it is at all possible—it is obviously 
impossible—to pass an Act of Parliameat 
except by the assistance of the Govern- 
ment. I do hope, Sir, that the efforts 
of the Government, which were g0 
generously extended during the last 
Session, will be extended in some small 
measure to this Bill, so as to enable 
it to become law with as little delay as 
possible. : 


*Sir ALBERT K. ROLLIT (Islington, 
S.): I desire, in supporting this Bill, to 
state that I do so because I think it is a 
Measure which will remove, on the one 
hand, a long standing injustice to work- 
men, and, on the other hand, a 
source of prejudice and injury to em- 
ployers. I think that one of our first 
duties in this House is to place the laws of 
labour upon such a footing that those who 
work under them may not have any real 
grievances. I most heartily share the 
opinion expressed by the honourable 
Member for Stroud when he said that 
perhaps the most important of the duties 
that we perform here are those which re- 
late to the definition of the laws regula 
ting the relations of capital and labour, 
when we do so with the object of placing 
them upon surer and just foundations. 
One of the worst evils that can overtake 
the industries of a country would be the 
spread of labour disputes, ending in 
strikes and lock-outs, which so frequently 
occur, and I venture to say that the best 
security against grievances of that char- 
acter, involving hardships to the workman 
and loss to the capitalist, and diverting 
trade from the country, is to place the 
laws regulating these matters upon 4 
just basis. Well, Sir, can we say that 
the doctrine of common employment 1s 
a just law? No word has been said ip 
defence of it to-day, and though origin- 
ally it was engrafted upon the common 
law by the judges, I think we may well 
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remember that in the experience of latter 
times even the judges themselves have 
expressed strong dissent from it, and 
have, in many cases, refused to extend 
its application. I must say that in the 
case of two men working together, one, 
say, for thirty shillings, and the other for 
thirty pounds a week, that they should be 
regarded as being under this law as in 
the position of common employment, is 
on the face of it ridiculous and absurd. 
Sir, when we are questioning the recti- 
tude of that law, it may be well, I think, 
to remember the great change which has 
come over the industry of the country 
since the judges declared it to be part 
of the comnron law of the land. I do 
not condemn in such strong terms as 
some have used the grounds upon which 
the judges originally enacted practically 
that law, because that was the period of 
what I may call “domestic industries” 
and of labour in small workshops, where 
it was comparatively quite possible for 
a workman to’ know his _ brother 
workmen, and to undertake, as the 
judges said, the risk of common em- 
ployment. And in those days, too, the 
number of workmen was comparatively 
small, and it was quite possible that the 
individual workman might have taken 
into account that risk, and obtained 
some compensation for it in the wages 
given to him. But all that passed com- 
pletely out of date with the rise of the 
factory system, and the law which once 
had possibly some justification is utterly 
out of date to-day, for, in dealing with 
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the increased number of men, it is impos- | 
sible for each to know his mate, and we | 
know that wages are regulated by a com- 
mon rate more than by bargaining with | 
individual employers. So we may speak | 
of the doctrine of common employment as 
not only condemned by the judges, but 
as an obsolete survival which ought not 
to continue any longer as a part of the 
law of this country. I think it carries 
With it an injustice which has fre- 
quently taken the workmen altogether 
by surprise, and instead of giving him 
his just legal rights, has made him the 
object of municipal or personal benevo- 
lence, a position in which, under a just 
law, he ought not to be placed. I can 
imagine no stronger case in which it 
may be said that law and equity are 
two things which God has joined to- 
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gether and which man has put asunder. 
In the history of this branch of the law 
a change took place in the common law 
at a comparatively remote period, and 
it is utterly out of joint with the demands 
and circumstances of to-day. And yet 
the hon. Member for Stroud said it was 
premature to make an amendment of 
the law in this direction. Sir, it is 
never premature to remedy an injustice, 
and it is never too early, in the interests 
of employers themselves and of the 
general industry of the country to 
see that, as far as we can, the 
laws regulating labour are just. We 
have, then no alternative but to 
remedy the present state of things, 
and place the law upon a just foundation. 
One ground upon which it was said 
that it was premature was that we had 
so recently passed the Compensation Act ; 
but I look upon this Bill as altogether 
supplementary to that Act. They have 
quite different spheres, and are indepen- 
dent of each other, and even if, as is now 
the case, there is compensation for acci- 
dents, that is no barrier, and ought to be no 
barrier, against giving workmen their just 
legal rights, and that is what is proposed 
to be done by this Bill. If I may so 
speak, there was a residual injustice left by 
the Compensation Act, and this is now 
brought before the House for the pur- 
pose of being remedied. I can quite 
understand that when the House was 
dealing with the question of compensa- 
tion, it might be prudent to say we are 
not willing to interpose delay with that 
which promises certain advantages ; but 
now that we are dealing with the question 
upon its merits, or rather its demerits, it 
seems to me we can take no other course 
than to say that whatever has been 
done in the way of compensation, we 
have still something to do in the way of 
justice, so far as the common employee 
is concerned. I have heard some at 
tack made upon the clauses under which 
this Bill may be made adoptive by the 
employer. I can quite agree that the 
wording upon that point is not, per- 
haps, the best chosen. When some of 
my hon. Friends say, as they do, that 
this may be a step towards the enlarge 
ment of the Compensation Act, I am very 
much disposed to say that it would have 
been a wise course if that Act had been 
made of universal application ; and I say 
it for this reason, that it carries with 
IY 
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it either a benefit to the community or a 


Common Employment 


burden. If it carries with it,as upon the} 


| *Mr. A. BIRRELL (Fife, W.): I think, 
carries with it an undue or un-| Si¥, that some of us have been brought to 
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the law ina direction in which at present 
it requires amendment. 


the House under false pretences, because, 


t 
t 


| when looking, as I naturally did, a 
of the Bill, I the 
Common Employment Abolition Bill.” I 


the 


outside saw words, 


| 
| 
| 


whole I think it does, a_ benefit, it} 
should be generally shared, and if 
it 

just burden, then I think there will 
be: more likelihood of a remedy if all 
have to bear it. But, Sir, I think 
that to have given the Compensa- 
tion Act, and then to refuse to} 


amend the doctrine of common employ- 
ment, will be to exaggerate very greatly 
the sense of injustice which will be felt, 
and when a workman sees one of his 
class who has obtained compensation, 
and when he himself is debarred from 


that by a mere technical distinction, I} 


think that the relations between employer 
and employed will not be improved. 
think it would be a very wise thing if, 
in the case of those who fear an exten- 
sion of the Compensation Act, they so 


amend the general law that the contrast | 


shall not be between compensation and 
an unjust law, but to so amend the 
general law by the removal of this doc- 


trine of common employment, for if that | 


were done there may be less reason for 
extending the Compensation Act. Sir, 
the Compensation Act does very much 
in the direction of amendment by a new 
principle, but we must remember that 
there are many cases which are not 
touched by it at all, and to which this 
Act will be a very great relief. Only a 
few trades, and only ‘half the whole of 
our workmen, are included within it, and 
there are many cases where the work- 
men must either make use of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, or resort to the 
ordinary statutes or to the Common 
Law. I say, Sir, lastly, that, in 
addition to amending the law, as this 
Bill proposes to do, it will give an 
opportunity to the employer of volun- 
tarily adopting a system of compensa- 
tion. With regard to the question of 
contracting out, it seems to me that this 
Bill does not raise the general question ; 
it only raises it in relation to the par- 
ticular clause under which those words 
occur. Those words are very 
in number, and if contracting out is not 
desirable, they can be dealt with in 
Committee. At any rate, we shall have 
done what we believe to be necessary for 
the interests of all classes by improving 


Sir A. Rollitt. 


few 


I) 


'thought the House was to be invited to 
‘attend the funeral of this doctrine of 
common employment, which has for 50 
years had a baleful place in our juris- 
prudence, and has prevented a great 


number of working men from ob- 
taining that compensation which fair- 


ness and justice demanded that they 
should have. But, Mr. Speaker, I find 
that this Bill is unnecessarily mixed up 
|with another question  altogether— 
jnamely, this second clause. Now, if it 
is true, as everybody who has hitherto 
spoken says it is, that this doctrine of 
common employment has not a single 
‘friend, if everybody admits it should 
|cease to exist, surely this is a golden 
opportunity, which the promoters might 


javail themselves of by consenting to 
|strike out an irrelevant part of 
|this Measure. Let me confine my- 


self to the question of the abolition of 
|this doctrine of common employment. 
| Everybody in the House is opposed to 
| the doctrine of common employment, I 
presume, and, if that is so, I should like 
to be allowed to say a few words over its 
corpse, because this is an extraordinary 
example of the way in which doctrines— 
mystical doctrines—are made a fetish of, 
because nobody understands what they 
are. I remember perfectly well that, 
when I first contested my present con- 
stituency, I was brought face to face with 
'this doctrine of common employment. I 
| was acquainted with its origin and his- 
| tory, and had the most pronounced con- 
| tempt for it. It was a judge-made addi- 
tion to our laws, intended to cut down 
the bond fide operation of our common 








law, by which, for centuries, men 
were made responsible for the wrong- 
ful acts of their servants acting 
within their proper scope of em- 


ployment, and it was not until Lord 
Abinger evolved this doctrine in 1837 
that our common law was cut down in 
this way. But, nevertheless, I was so 
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surrounded by grave and pompous men 
in my constituency, who assured me that 
the industries of this country could not 
be carried on if this wonderful and mag- 
nificent doctrine were in any way at- 
tacked, that, I am sorry to say, I was so 
affected by these persons that I very 
reluctantly insisted upon reserving for 
myself a free hand in the matter, and 
I therefore came to the House un- 
pledged as to this doctrine of common 
employment. Well, what happened? 
In 1893 my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for East Fife brought in a Bill which 
would have operated against this doc- 
trine in a most deadly manner, and I 
thought, now surely we shall hear from 
its advocates something in defence of a 
doctrine that has existed in this country 
for the last 50 years, and has kept tens 
of thousands of pounds out of the pockets 
of the working men. What really hap- 
pened! Not a single employer of labour, 
during the discussion on the Bill, 
raised his voice on its behalf, and I 
then discovered that this doctrine 
of common employment, instead of 
being admired and worshipped with 
veneration by the employers, was treated 
by them with the utmost indifference. 
Now, if it be true that this doctrine is 
universally despised and condemned, if 
we all recognise now that it is a thing 
of recent origin, that it has never done 
any good, and that no evil consequences 
will flow from its disappearance from 
our jurisprudence, why should not the 
House seize the occasion to do an honest 
piece of work, and abolish it pure 
and simple, and leave the rest of the 
Bill to stand over for some future o¢ca- 
sion for discussion’ Why should the 
right hon. Baronet encumber this ques- 
tion by exciting the susceptibilities of 
gentlemen who sat around him? It may 
be that these fears, which still attach to 
some minds, will be dissipated in time, 
and the Act of last year extended to all 
classes of the community. But hon. 
Members do not yet know the facts, or 
what effect this new Act will have upon 
the industries of the country; that 
is still a subject-matter of fair 
discussion. Nobody can yet under- 
take to say how much additional ex- 
pense that Act will impose upon the em- 
ployers of labour. In these circum- 
stances, why should the right hon. 
Baronet, having this favourable oppor- 
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tunity, having the House all converted 
to his views, throw away this golden 
opportunity simply to have the second 
clause referred to a Select Committee, 
from which it will probably never 
emerge! This is a matter supported by 
everybody, and nobody will rise in his 
place and say a word in favour of this 
doctrine, because there is a common con- 
sent against it. If that be so, I do really 
think that we may confirm the hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just spoken in his 
remark that this is in no way an exten- 
sion of the Bill of last year. The aboli- 
tion of the doctrine of common employ- 
ment will in no way interfere with the 
great Bill of last year. One objection 
which I had to the Bill of last year was 
that it did create a sort of rival estab- 
lishment to our Courts of Justice, and 
it did say to a certain class of workmen, 
“If you only come in under the opera- 
tion of the new law, you shall not be 
troubled with common employment,” and 
the result was that the doctrine of com- 
mon employment, which even then was 
recognised as indefensible, was taken 
off the working-men under that Act, and 
left tied round the neck of the working- 
men who did not come within the scope of 
that Measure. That is a very unjust 
and unfair thing, for I think that 
Governments ought to pay attention 
first to the general interests of the 
community, and see that our general 
laws, which are applicable to all classes, 
are in accordance with justice and fair- 
ness first, and then deal especially with 
other trades and industries. I do think 
that, having got rid of the doctrine of 
common employment in the great 
trades and industries, we also ought 
to get rid of it for all the rest of 
the working-men of this country. Surely 
that is a sufficiently important work for 
one afternoon; and here again I must 
point out to the right hon. Baronet 
that by limiting this Bill to the Act of 
1880 he excludes domestic servants and 
seamen, and possibly some other classes 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. Consequently, 
the Bill does not bear out the terms of 
its designation as a Bill for the abolition 
of the doctrine of common employment. 
I should like to see the doctrine of com- 
mon employment got rid of altogether. 
Nobody defends it. It is a thing of 
yesterday. It was evolved by a very 
rhetorical judge, who had not in his 
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mind the same thing we are now dealing 
with at all. The cases which agitated 
his mind were domestic cases, such as 
that the master would be liable to a foot- 
man for the negligence of the chamber- 
maid for putting him into a damp bed, 
and so on; cases such as that excited the 
imagination of Lord Abinger, and it was 
very well said by Lord Esher that the 
law as to non-liability of masters 
with regard to fellow-servants arises 
from the ingenuity of Lord Abinger. 
Once these doctrines were set going, they 
were extended by the judges in the most 
extraordinary way altogether, so that 
now, if an unfortunate labourer meets 
with an accident, in consequence of the 
carelessness of anyone who is held to be 
in the same employment, they are sup- | 
posed to have entered into a contract | 
with one another to run this risk, and | 
damages cannot be recovered. Take the| 
case of platelayers, scaffolders, lucifer- 
match makers, carpenters, and so on. I 
am quoting from a work on the law of 
negligence, in which all the cases are 
cited in order to show how far the law 
has gone in this direction. And here we | 
all agree that this doctrine of common 
employment should not exist, and yet we 
stand the risk of losing its abolition by the 
pedantry of the right hon. Baronet. We are 
running a very great risk indeed of going 
away without accomplishing a reform 
of the deepest value to the community. 
I do hope that the right hon. Baronet 
will not allow the pride of authorship to 
prevent him from throwing aside the 
second clause, and confining his most use- 
ful Measure to the first clause. That is 
what he must do if we are by this Mea- 
sure to kill the absurd doctrine of common 
employment. 


*CoLtoneL H. B. H. BLUNDELL (Lan- 
cashire, Ince): The doctrine of common 
employment may, I think, be abolished 
generally, but there must be limitations. 
I venture to say that if the doctrine of 
common employment is to be abolished, 
care should be taken to protect those 
employers who actually work with their 
men—for instance, the blacksmith and 
his mate, or the carpenter and his as- 
sistant—that they should be placed in 
the same position as the men, so that 
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each man should bear his own burden. 
Mr. Birrell. 
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Sm JAMES JOICEY (Durham, Chester- 
le-Street): I was one of the strongest 
opponents to the Compensation Act, so 
far as limiting the operation of that Act 
was concerned, to a certain number of 
employers only. What does this Bili 
propose to do? It, first of all, selects 
all employers outside the Compensation 
Act, and it proposes to abolish the doc- 
trine of common employment, so far as 
they are concerned. It leaves all other 
employers entirely in the same position 
as they would be if this Bill were not 
passed at all. As I understand the Com- 
pensation Act—possibly I may be wrong 
-—the position of the working-man is 
this: that he is bound to proceed either 
under the 1880 Act or the Employers’ 
Liability Act, or the Compensation Act. 
As I understand it, by proceeding under 


ithe 1880 Act, the workman would be 


tied down altogether. I may be wrong, 
but that is my impression. If that be 
the case, it puts the workmen who 
proceed under the 1880 Act in a dif- 


ferent position from the men who pro- . 


ceed under the other Acts; in point of 
fact, it makes the question much more 
conflicting than it is at present, and, 
under these conditions, I certainly sup- 
port my hon. and ijearned Friend, who 
has made such an excellent speech, in 
his endeavour to do away with the doc- 
trine of common employment altogether. 
Well, Sir, with regard to the abolition 
of contracting out. I have always voted 
against any contracting out, but at the 
same time I have always been ready to 
assume that it is a very difficult ques- 
tion. Other people may hold different 
views, but my reason for holding these 
views is the reason held by many. There 
are many cases where, undoubtedly, so 
far as I am able to judge, it has been to 
the advantage of the working-man to 
contract out of the Act, but I know 
there are great differences of opinion. I 
think myself that, so far as the abolition 
of contracting out in this Act is con: 
cerned, it is never likely to be done. 
What employer would like to abandon 
his right given him by the Compenss- 
tion Act? Suppose you were to give 
the boon to every employer of abandon- 
ing the Compensation Act, and coming 
under the Employers’ Liability Act; do 
you think there would be the least doubt 
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as to the rush of employers to avail 
themselves of that boon! I am sure, 
so far as contracting out is concerned, 
when contracting out has to be deali 
with by coming under the Compen- 
sation Act, that it will not be availed of 
byany employer. Iam surprised at what 
the right hon. Baronet opposite has said 
as to the exclusion of seamen. I was 
under the impression that he was a cham- 
pion of seamen, as he has had a great 
deal to do with ships. I am certain that, 
if I were to exclude seamen, I should 
think I was doing a very great injustice 
to a large section of the working people 
ofthiscountry. When you consider that, 
often when a seaman is lost, his wife and 
family come on the rates, I think it is 
unjust to the other employers who pay 
the rates, and who come under the Com- 
pensation Act and the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act, that these men should be 
excluded. I hope, therefore, that 
in the Committee stage the right 
hon. Gentleman will agree to in- 
clude seamen. Well, Sir, I confess 
that I think that if we pass this Bill it 
will complicate matters very much, when 
you have to deal with the extension of 
the Compensation Act to other industries. 
I think there are few Members who will 
not agree with me when I say that sooner 
or later all employers, certainly those em- 
ployers who are engaged in dangerous 
occupations, must come under the Com- 
pensation Act; and if you pass this Bill 
in its present form you will complicate 
the matter seriously, and the first argu- 
ment that will be brought against us will 
be that already the employers who are 
outside the Compensation Act have 
special burdens put upon them by the 
Bill now submitted to the House. I hope, 
therefore, that the House will not make 
this a partial Measure, but will agree 
with my hon. and learned Friend behind 
me when he says that the doctrine of 
common employment ought to be 
abolished altogether. I shall vote for the 
Second Reading of the Bill, because I be 
lieve in the principle of the Bill, but I 
reserve to myself the right, if the Bill in 
Committee is not amended by the inser- 
tion of clauses which I consider just, to 
oppose it. 


Mr. B. WHITELEY (Stockport): Mr. 
Speaker, I do not desire, nor do I intend, 
to prolong to any length this Debate ; 
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but I rise to urge, and to urge as strongly 
as I can, the Government to consider the 
entreaties that have been made to them 
from ail parts of the House to support 
the Second Reading of this Bill, and deal 
with it in Committee of the full House, 
or send it toa Grand Committee. I sup- 
port the Bill because, broadly speaking, 
I am opposed to all discrimination and 
differentiation of treatment between one 
class of workpeople and another, and any- 
thing that tends to remove that 
different treatment will always obtain 
my vote in this House. I supported last 
year every Measure proposed in this 
House for bringing all classes under the 
scope and purview of the Compensation 
Act then passed, and I am now even more 
strongly of the opinion I held then, that 
every workman, whoever he may be, or 
whatever may be the character and the 
nature of his employment, or the 
locality in which he carries’ on 
that employment, has an _ equal 
right to have his life and_ limb 
protected by this House. I listened at- 
tentively to the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for Stroud. I am gene- 
rally unfortunate in being obliged to dis- 
agree with what falls from that hon. and 
learned Gentleman. It seemed to me 
that the whole of his contentions and 
arguments might be summed un in one 
query—namely, “ When is a workman not 
« workman?” And the answer to the 
conundrum is, “ When he does not belong 
to or work in the dangerous trades.” He 
argued that this question should be dealt 
with asa whole. That was very different 
to the argument of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman last year. We desired then a 
hnal Measure dealing with the whole 
question, but the Government, in the 
exercise of its discretion, did not carry 
that out. I think it was a mistake not to 
have done so. Buf I think we should 
be unwise to-day, because we cannot get 
the whole question dealt with, to refuse 
this large slice of legislation. This Bill 
deals with one of the greatest industrial 
questions that have ever been argued in 
this House. With regard to contracting 
out, I do not see why that should be 
dragged in. If the House is desirous or 
prefers to pass the Bill shorn of its second 
clause, well and good; but if it passes 
the first clause, which, I think, is desired 
by all, it will be most beneficial to 


the working classes of this country. 
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Therefore, before I sit down, I urge, 
speaking for a large industrial com- 
munity, the Government to pass this Bill, 
and if they do that they will earn the 
gratitude of many thousands of the work- 
ing people of this country. 


*Mr. F. MADDISON (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): Mr. Speaker, I rise to support the 
Second Reading of this Bill, which is, in 
my opinion, a small instalment of a long- 
delayed act of justice to the workmen of 
this country. I also share tke regret 
that the Bill has dealt with any other 
matter than that of common employment, 
because it has evidently given hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, in the earlier part of 
this Debate, at any rate, an opportunity 
to raise the cry that we are attempting 
to deal with an Act which has not yet 
come into operation. But, Mr. Speaker, 
we have also heard a great deal about 
the novel principles of the Compensa- 
tion Act of 1897. Well, I venture to say 
that some of the greatest novelties of that 
Act are to be found in its exclusions. 
When you have two carpenters living 
in one house, working for the same firm, 
and yet a question of a few inches of 
height determines whether one shall come 
under the Act or not, you have an 
anomaly, which hon. Gentlemen missed 
the opportunity of removing during the 
Debate last year. And, then, I am also 
confronted with this anomaly, that under 
the Act of last year an employer, how- 
ever good he may be, is made respon- 
sible for the act of the Deity—for the act 
of God—and yet another employer, who 
may be just as bad as the other is good, 
is not made responsible for the gross 
negligence of some men that he either 
has taken no trouble in the selection of 
or whom he has positively appointed, be- 
cause they are cheap, and are, therefore, 
very likely incompetent. Then,I should 
like to say, Mr. Speaker, that, however 
novel the principle of the Compensation 
Act may be, the trade unions of this 
country never demanded it, that they did 
demand, and have demanded for years, 
principles which were well met in the 
Bill of the right hon. Member for East 
Fife. Amongst the virtues of that Bill 
was the fact that it did abolish, amongst 
other evils, that of common employment. 
Now, Sir, I appeal to the Government to 
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deal with this question, bearing in mind 
that they left out of the scope of the last 
Act some six millions of workers. Not 
only were those men and women left out 
of a new piece of legislation, but they 
were left absolutely to the tender mer- 
cies of an admittedly bad law. The right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, speaking at Manchester in the 
early part of the year, said, and very 
truly, that the present employers’ 
liability law was bad by common consent. 
Well, now, Sir, I have no knowledge of 
this House beyond a few days, but I 
should have thought that if there was a 
great industrial law that was bad, and 
that all parties on both sides of the House 
admitted it to be bad, their interest 
in the workmen would lead them to take 
the earliest opportunity to reform that 
law and make it good. 1 venture to say, 
Mr. Speaker, that, although I regret that 
this Bill did not confine itself to the 
abolition of the doctrine of common 


employment, we have an _ oppor- 
tunity, and the Government has a 
still greater opportunity, to make 


this Bill something that will go a little 
way towards the rectification of this ad- 
mitted abuse. Now, Mr. Speaker, it will 
be wrong of me to obtrude myself upon 
the House any further, except to say 
this: that when I read the speech, for 
instance, of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
in May, 1894, I think it was, in which he 
declared that the legislation that his 
Party intended to introduce and pass 
would apply to every accident and to 
every workman in the country, and when 
I find that about half the number of 
workmen are left out, I do submit, Sir, 
that that in itself is sufficient, or ought 
to be sufficient, to induce the Government 
to do something to remedy what I believe 
to be a great wrong. By that means 
they would at least remove very serious 
and very growing doubts in the minds of 
the organised workers of the country as 
to whether the last Act was not more 
political than industrial. 


Sir EDWARD CLARKE (Plymouth): 
Mr. Speaker, my right hon. Friend who 
proposed this Bill is apparently to be 
congratulated on the very general unanl- 
mity in the House with regard to this 
principle, but I think he has probably 





Mr. Whiteley. 
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had sufficient experience of Wednesday 
afternoon Debates in this House to 
know that there is a good deal under- 
lying that unanimity, and not to feel 
quite so sanguine as a new Member of 
the House would be, that the future of 
this Bill is beyond doubt. Upon the 
main principle of the Bill itself I have 
only a few words to say. It is interest- 
ing, to one who remembers the discus- 
sions on the Employers’ Liability Bill in 
1880, to hear now the terms in which 
the doctrine of common employment is 
spoken of. I made a speech in 1880 in 
this House advocating the entire aboli- 
tion of that doctrine, and from that day 
to this I have maintained the opinion I 
then held, and now hold very strongly ; 
but it was the Attorney General of the 
Liberal Government in that year who 
said, with regard to the abolition of the 
doctrine, that—- 


“He did not think the House was prepared 
to accept that view, for the total abolition of 
the defence of common employment would cast 
such a burden on the employer, and cause 
such a disarrangement in the rate of wages, 
that the principle could not be regarded as 
practicable.” 


These are the terms in which the aboli- 
tion of the doctrine of common employ- 
ment was met atthat time. It seems we 
are all of one mind now, and I am glad 
that it is so. That doctrine is not so 
absolutely contemptible, and w.thout ex- 
planation, as several hon. Members to-day 
have thought it. It rested very much 
upon the doctrine that a man who took 
payment for going into employment was 
compensated if, in the course of that em- 
ployment, he might be exposed to acci- 
dent and injury through the negligence 
of men working with him, and he took 
that as one of the risks of the employ- 
ment which were paid for in the wages 
which he received; and, although we 
have got far beyond that now, I am glad 
to say, after the acceptance by the House 
last year of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, it would be futile to go back to dis- 
cussion on the doctrine of common em- 
ployment; still, that doctrine is not so 
contemptible and without excuse as cer- 
tain hon. Members seem to think. I 
am very much disposed to agree 
with two or three of the later 
speeches we have heard from hon. 


Members on the opposite side of the 
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House that it would have been wise for 
my right hon. Friend to have confined 
himself to the first clause of his Bill, and 
by that clause to have secured the aboli- 
tion of the doctrine of common employ- 
ment; and if we were prepared to go 
forward with a Bill containing only that 
clause, as he has proposed it, I think it 
might well be that in the course of the 
present Session we should do a real 
service to the industrial community of 
the country. But I am bound to say 
that, having listened to every speech 
made in this Debate, I think the speech 
which most assists the progress of this 
Bill was the speech we have heard from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Fife, because he pointed out that 
this was an opportunity for abolishing 
the doctrine of common employment. He 
referred to the imperfections of the Act 
of 1880—imperfections which—some of 
them—lI am very willing to admit; but 
he referred to the imperfections of that 
Act as not including, for instance, seamen 
and domestic servants within its provi- 
sions ; and he also complained of the re- 
quirements of that Act with regard to 
notices of accidents, which, he said, 
ought to be amended. If he proposes, or 
if his friends propose, to try and use this 
Bill as a means for altering the form, sub- 
stance, and extent of the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act of 1880, well, then this discus- 
sion in the House to-day will have been 
absolutely futile and wasted. It is quite 
impossible for hon. Members opposite to 
draft upon this Bill, and to try and get 
through the House provisions which 
would alter the scope of that Act and 
modify its provisions with regard to the 
notices to be given. I am sure that it 
can only be by a sort of general consent 
on the part of the House that this Bill 
might abolish the doctrine of common 
employment, leaving the Act of 1880 in 
its present condition, and with its pre- 
sent limits, but amending it to this ex- 
tent, and this extent only. -It is only by 
that means, I think, that this Bill can 
be got through the House. I should 
like to say, with respect to this doctrine 
of common employment, that I made an 
attempt last year, when the Workmen’s 
Compensation Bill was before the House, 
to obtain the introduction of a clause 
which should abolish it; but having 
failed in that, I joined one of my hon. 
Friends in immediately proposing a Bill 
2Y 2 
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which, in a single clause, would have 
abolished the doctrine of.common employ- 
ment, but I have a very great doubt in- 
deed with regard to the second clause of 
this Bill. It seems to me a clause which 
involves a very different discussion, and 
which, before its adoption, would require 
very careful investigation of matters 
of fact, and which, if it were adopted, 
would have to be fenced and guarded by 
many provisions which I do not find at 
present in the Bill. It is proposed that 
this Act shall not apply to any employ- 
ment to which the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act of 1897 applies, but it shall 
be lawful for any employer outside the 
Compensation Act of 1897 to agree with 
his workmen, and to give notice, by pub- 
lishing it at his works, that he will place 
himself within the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897. 1 
do not think that would be a satisfactory 
method of legislation. I do not think it 
would be satisfactory or good that you 
should have a number of employers in the 
same trade, all professing to be bound, 
not by contract, but some of them coming 
in the principle of the law, and some of 
them remaining outside. As the Bill 
stands, a particular employer might, for 
one, two, or three months of the year, 
be under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, and then, by taking down his notice 
and giving a week’s notice to his work- 
men, pass out from it again, and not be 
bound by itsclauses. Ido not think that 
that is really a practical way of dealing 
with it. But even if I saw no difficulty 
in the technical part of that clause, or in 
the requirement for it to be supple- 
mented, I should certainly think that the 
House of Commons ought to pause 
before passing such a section, while the 
Yorkmen’s Compensation Act itself has 
not yet come into operation. Before 
such a clause should be adopted, there 
ought to be an examination. by a Select 
Committee of the circumstances to which 
it would apply, and to the way in which 
the House might best be advised to pro- 
vide for the different circumstances of 
different trades. It is obviously useless 
to have an inquiry now to investigate the 
cuestion of the extension of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of last year, 
when that Act has not yet come into 
eperation. And I venture to think, for 
these reasons, that the second clause of 
this Bill is one which the House would 
Sir EB. Clarke. 
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not be wise in accepting, and the discus- 
sion of which will only embarrass us in 
doing what we ought all to desire— 
namely, to abolish the doctrine of com- 
mon employment. There is one word mors 
I should like to say with regard to the 
future conduct of this Bill. I hope, what- 
ever the Government may do, that the 
House may be unanimous to-day in its 
declaration of opposition to the doctrine 
of common employment, because, if we 
gain nothing else, we shall gain some- 
thing by a unanimous expression on that 
point. Whatever course the Government 
may take, I hope they will not send this 
Bill to a Grand Committee. Itis a most 
unfit and inappropriate Bill to be sent 
to such a Committee. If it is to be left 
in the simple form my right hon. Friend 
has proposed as regards the doctrine of 
common employment, thai is to say, if it 
is to be limited to the Amendment of the 
Employers’ Liability Act of 1880, by 
striking out the defence of common em- 
ployment, I think it would be a very 
useful Bill. It isa short and simple Bill, 
and the House might very well pass it 
into law. But if it is threatened, as I 
think from the speeches I have heard it 
is, that an attempt will be made by 
Amendment to enlarge the scope of the 
Act of 1880 itself, and to bring large 
bodies of people within its scope who are 
at present outside; if it is intended to 
propose Amendments to alter the scheme 
of that Act, then it will be most inappro- 
priate to send it to a Grand Committee 
where matters would be raised and dis- 
cussed quite important enough for the 
full cognisance of the House itself. I am 
sure the House would not think it right 
to allow such matters to be dealt with by 
a Grand Committee, and the only result 
of sending it to a Grand Committee would 
be that we should occupy a certain 
amount of time, and have the closing 
days of the Session impeded and crowded 
by the necessity for further discussion 
on this Bill. If it is to be carried at all, 
it must, I think, be carried in a simple 
form, professing to do one thing, and one 
thing only. That is a thing which the 
Committee of the whole House would be 
perfectly compelled to do, and I hope the 
Government will not, at all events, send 
it toa Grand Committee. 
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*Mr. A. D. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 

friars): Mr. Speaker, I think that the 
Members of the House generally will 
agree with what has fallen from 
the lips of the hon and learned 
Member for Plymouth that Amendments 
dealing with the notices to be given, and 
other details of the Act of 1880 would 
retard the progress and endanger the 
Bill; but I think there is one further 
Amendment which might be proposed 
with advantage to this Bill. It will be 
generally admitted that the Act of 1880 
proved a failure in some respects. It 
gave too many facilities to create law 
suits, and in almost the whole of them 
the defence was based on two grounds— 
the doctrine of common employment and 
contributory negligence. I therefore 
think an addition should be made to the 
first clause, setting out that contributory 
negligence will not form any defence 
to a workman’s claim for injury. 
This might be done by adding Sub-sec- 
tion C of Section 1 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act to the first clause of 
this Bill. I think with many of those 
who have spoken that the Act should be 
as simple as possible, and that therefore 
it will be impossible to engraft upon it 
many of the improvements which were 
put in the Compensation Act of last year. 
{f the Bill is kept in a simple form it is 
possible it might become law en the Ist 
July, when the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act will also become operative. I am 
afraid it will be impossible in any Act 
that is passed to avoid complications, 
because, at the present time, I think a 
workman may sue in four different ways 
—under the Act of 1880; under the 
Common Law, after the Ist July next ; 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act ; 
or in case of death his friends may sue 
under Lord Campbell’s Act. As it will 
be impossible by any Bill that is passed 
this Session to free the question from 
complications, I hope that it will be as 
simple as possible. 


*Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. Wimre 
Riwtzy, Lancashire, N., Blackpool) : 
I think the House will agree that we 
have had an interesting and non- 
Party discussion upon this subject, 
which, though hon. Members possess a 
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large amount of knowledge, is still not 
without its difficulties. I confess that I 
have not been particularly delighted that 
my right hon. Friend should have again 
raised this question, aftcr so many hours 
spent last year in attempting to settle 
it in relation to the greater portion of 
those who are subject to accidents in 
dangerous employments. At the same 
time I must say that it is to me, as it 
ought to be to the Government, a plea 
sure to know that the principal com- 
plaint against the Act of last Session is 
that it did not go far enough, that the 
real and substantial grievance is that 
seamen and domestic servants and other 
classes are not included in it, and that 
from every quarter of the House it is 
said to be a beneficent and useful Act. I 
am not called upon at the present 
moment to defend the action of the Go- 
vernment ; but what I have to do is to 
make a few observations upon the Bill 
which has been introduced by my right 
hon. Friend, which purports to be 
although I do not think it is—a Bill 
for the abolition of the defence of com- 
mon employment. The House is aware 
that for many years a large amount of 
controversy with reference to labour 
questions has centred round this im- 
portant point of the abolition of common 
employment. The Act of 1880 dealt in 
a qualified manner with the abolition of 
shat doctrine, or only made such 
encroachment upon it that it left 
it to a certain extent still intact. 
The Bill of my right hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. Asquith) in 1893 proposed 
to abolish, the defence of common em- 
ployment altogether, and upon that oc- 
casion the general consent of this House 
and the other House of Parliament was 
given to that abolition. Although I have 
not had an opportunity of referring to 
the Dgsates, so far as my own memory 
serves me, no one got up either in this 
House or the other House to make any 
substantial defence of the doctrine of 
common employment. At the same time 
it is only fair to say, following the 
observations of my hon. and learned 
Friend behind me, that thee is no 
consensus of opinion on the part of 
learned lawyers and judges, or on the 
part of experienced laymen either, that 
there is not something to be said for the 
loctrine of common employment. I do 
not kelieve that it is altogether a novel 
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doctrine within the last 20, 30, or 40 
years. On the contrary I am under the 
impression that up to the year 1837, 
which was the first year in which it was 
challenged, it was a real defence on the 
part of the employer in an action at 
common law. But however that may be, 
the basis of the arguments from the 
Opposition, including my right hon. 
Friend opposite me, in 1893 was that 
there was a general belief that the 
doctrine of common employment was not 
a sound doctrine, and that it would be 
for the advantage of the industrial classes 
in this country, and not to the dis 
advantage of employers, if that defence 
were abolished. If there was any oppo- 
sition given to the Bill of my right hon. 
Friend—and there was opposition—it 
was rather directed to preserving in that 
Bill the possibility of contracting out 
than to denying the proposition he 
sought to establish, that the defence 
of common employment ought to be 
abolished. That was the position of 
affairs when the present Government 
undertook last year, in accordance with 
the general feeling of the country, and 
with the pledges given both to the House 
and at elections, to deal with the matter. 
We have dealt with the matter bya dis- 
tinctly new departure. The view we 
then took was that, instead of leaving the 
common law as it stood, giving a general 
and unlimited right of action to the 
working classes for accidents sustained 
in the course of their employment, it 
was better to confer wider privileges, in 
a sense, on the working classes, but at 
the same time to define them by a rea- 
sonable limit, which found general 
acceptance in the House. The legislation 
of last Session was certainly intended by 
the Government and accepted by the 
House and the country as a more satis- 
factory way of dealing with this question 
of abolishing—as it did, in regard to the 
particular classes brought within its 
operation—the doctrine of common em. 
ployment. I must say that my right 
hon. Friend ought to have given a little 
time to the experiment which is now 
being made before he introduced his Bill. 
Tt is the absolute truth that many Mem- 
bers would like to see the operation of 
the Act of last Session extended, and it 
is the avowed opinion of the Government, 
from which they do not depart, that the 
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Act ought to be universal. I cannot argue 
that over again, because we then showed 
conclusive reasons that if you desire 


to secure practical legislation you 
sannot bring in a Bill which would 
at one blow’ place domestic _ ser- 
vants, seamen, agriculturalists and 


others under the same law as to com- 
pensation as we found it practical 
to apply to various other classes of in- 
dustries. At the present moment what 
are we asked to do? We are asked to 
assent to the general proposition that the 
doctrine ef common employment ought 
to be abolished. I am ready to admit 
that in introducing the Bill of last year, 
and in the action which the party to 
which I belong took on the Bill of 1893, 
we admitted that we did not think that 
the law in that respect stood on a satis- 
factory footing ; and—although I do not 
say that there is a general consensus of 
opinion on that point—we are not 
stopped from saying that we believe the 
law of common employment, in respect 
to those trades which are outside the Act 
of 1897, is not satisfactory. I am quite 
ready to make that admission to my right 
hon. Friend who introduced this Bill, and 
to everybody who takes an interest in 
this question. But, Sir, I think that is 
a very different thing from dealing with 
it in the way proposed by my right hon. 
Friend. So far as I am able to under- 
stand this Bill, I think it confuses the 
law on the question. I think that when 
you examine the proposals of this Bill 
you will see that it does not do what it 
purports to do by its title; and as a 
matter of practical legislation it seems to 
me almost impossible that a Select Com- 
mittee, or a Grand Committee, could 
really put it into shape. The Bill pur- 
ports to be a Bill for the abolition of the 
defence of common employment in the 
case of injuries to workmen who are not 
within the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of 1897. As a matter of fact, it confines 
itself entirely to those workmen who 
possess the advantages of the Act of 
1880. 


*Sir A. FORWOOD: They can proceed 
under it. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: Those who can 
proceed under the Act of 1880, and they 
have the advantages of it. That, ot 
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course, excludes the whole class of sea- 
men, and I have a right to ask my right 
hon. Friend what are his proposals? 
I think it is a fair argument to ask what 
will happen if this Bill is read a second 
time. The first thing that would hap- 
pen would be an attempt to extend the 
Bill to domestic servants and everybody 
else. Under this Bill it is not proposed 
by my right hon. Friend. the Member 
for Ormskirk. to abolish the doctrine of 
common employment as regards domestic 
servants, and I am certain there is no 
man in this House who will deny that 
there is something to be said for ap- 
proaching this particular class of em- 
ployment with more caution, and with 
more limitations. than need be observed 
with regard to general employment. 
Therefore, if this clause, as drafted in the 
Bill, only includes those workmen who 
have the benefits of the Acts of 1880— 
which is practically only a small addition 
to those who come under the Act of 
1875—we are practically using this Bill 
as a means for introducing measures for 
the general improvement of the Act of 
1880. I do not view with particular 
pleasure spending several days with the 
discussion of a point like that. The 
arguments of the hon. Gentlemen who 
have recently addressed the House, no 
less than the argument of my learned 
Friend behind me, the hon. Member for 
Linlithgow, point to this, that if we once 
were in Select Committee, or Grand Com- 
mittee, or General Committee, dealing 
with this question, of common employ- 
ment, we cannot—every man of sense 
must see that we cannot—stop short at 
this limited class who come into the Act 
of 1880, but that we must go into the 
wider question of whether all the other 
classes ought not to be included. That 
is a question which requires the most 
serious argument and consideration, and 
this Bill is not adequate for that 
purpose. Then, again, this Bill re- 
fers only to proceedings under the 
Employers Act of 1880; but in 
proceedings under that Act no de- 
fence of common employment can 
be pleaded; it appears to me that 
the Bill proposes to abolish a right that 
does not exist. That may be only bad 
drafting, but, in dealing with a great 
principle like this, the House should not 
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be asked to discuss a Bill which, on the 
face of it, does not do that which it pur- 
ports to do. I do not wish to say much 
about the question of contract. I have 
tried to understand the words in the first 
clause of this Bill—‘ notwithstanding any 
contract to the contrary.” I should have 
thought, with the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn, who spoke earlier in the 
Debate to-day, that that means a con- 
tract under which the employer is at 
liberty to make his defence upon the 
doctrine of common employment. Does 
it mean that? I imagine, however, from 
the second clause, which has already been 
criticised, that it is intended that these 
words in the first clause really forbid 
contracting out altogether, except under 
the powers given in Clause 2. Once 
stated, that proposition involves a great 
deal of discussion on the question of con- 
tracting out; it involves the considera- 
tion of a great many propositions and 
safeguards. I do not quite agree with 
the late Home Secretary in what he said 
on contracting out. We, at all events, on 
this side of the House have been pledged 
from the very beginning of the discussion 
to provide for what we think is a legiti- 
mate form of enabling a workman to 
obtain from his employer better terms 
than he would get under the Act, 
always taking the precaution that he 
shall not be worse off than under the 
privileges which the law will give him. 
There is no intention in the insistence 
we make upon the clause fer contracting 
out, that an employer should be enabled 
to make it a condition of employment 
that the workman must enter into a con- 
tract. Again, Clause 2 of the Bill pro- 
vides that the employer may elect to come 
under the Act of 1897; but it proceeds 
to say that such election must be really 
a contract in writing signed by the 
workman also; or that it may be by 
notice fixed in places open to the 
workmen in such a position that it can 
be easily seen and read. It is rather 
difficult to understand what that clause 
means. If it means that the employer 
is at liberty to contract himself out of 
the Act, and come under another Act 
simply by notice, I do not think that is 
a proposal to which the House will 
readily agree. And if it be an argument 
that there is no inducement to the em- 
ployer to come under the Act of 1897, 
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then I am not quite sure that I agree 
with that, because, under the Act of 
1897, the employers’ liabilities are more 
defined than they would be under the 
Common Law, or under the Act of 1880; 
and, if a master knows what are the 
limits of the risks he is undertaking, it 
is more easy for him to provide for them 
either by insurance or otherwise. There- 
fore, I associate myself with a great deal 
of the destructive criticism that has been 
passed upon this Bill. And if, as is cus- 
tomary on Wednesday afternoons, the 
House were asked to express a sort of 
abstract opinion that it was desirable 
that*the defence of common employment 
should be no longer a valid defence, I 
have, for one, already given my assent 
to that proposition; and, what is more 
important, the present Governinent have 
given their adherence to that view. In- 
deed, the action of both political parties 
has been in the direction of not desiring 
to defend or maintain in its present 
shape the doctrine of common employ- 
ment. But it is a very different thing 
to be asked to assent to a Bill which 
appears to carry out very incompletely 
and unsatisfactorily what it pretends to 
do. I can imagine many hon. Gentle- 
men in this House who can satisfy their 
consciences by giving a vote for the 
Second Reading, careless of what may 
ensue. I have done so myself before, in 
the belief that an expression of opinicn in 
favour of the Second Reading of a Bill, 
which might or might not proceed fur- 
ther, would show that I adhered, in a 
vague way, to its principle, and desired 
to do my best to promote it. That 
is one way of viewing a Bill of this kind. 
But, perhaps, in this case, I am in duty 
bound to look at the question from a 
rather more practical point of view, and, 
while not at all disagreeing with the pro- 
position that we ought to proceed in the 
direction of relieving workmen, not in- 
cluded in the Act of 1897, from the doc- 
trine of common employment, I cannot 
see my way to support this Bill, which 
appears to inadequately and unwisely 
attempt that which it professes to do. 
I signified last year, and now repeat our 
hope, that we, or our successors, may be 
enabled to extend to other industries of 
this country, gradually and as time per- 
mits, what are admitted to be the bene- 
fits of the legislation of last year. But 


The Home Secretary. 
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I do think that it will lead to confusion 
in the law if we are enabled by this 
Bill, especially as it now stands, to per- 
mit an employer to come under the Act 
of last year as he and his workmen 
please. In that way you will have work- 
men in one part of the country acting 
under a totally different law from work- 
men in another part; and also you will 
be extending to those workmen, by way 
of benefits, that which we have expressly 
desired to avoid—the benefit of increased 
rights of action—instead of giving them 
the certain compensation which we pro- 
vided in the Act of last year. I cannot 
help thinking that those who really be 
lieve in the equity of the Act of last year, 
and desire that, as time and opportunity 
permit, and under the varying conditions 
which must be necessary, the Act shall 
be extended to other classes of work- 
people, will feel that the time is likely to 
be postponed for the arrival of those 
principles and that legislation if you en- 
deavour to deal, in the manner now pro- 
posed, with all those trades outside the 
Act of 1897. For my own part, while 
not unfriendly to the general tone of this 
Bill, I cannot say that I am prepared to 
support it, and the Government are not 
prepared to support it. But, if the 
House is of opinion that the Bill should 
be read a second time, it is not for me, 
on behalf of the Government, to offer any 
opposition. As to the suggestion to 
send the Bill to a Select Committee, I do 
not think the House desires to see it 
killed by what an hon. Member called 
“an unfriendly act,” and, therefore, I 
should say that the Bill ought to be con- 
sidered in a Committee of the whole House. 
Therefore I hope I shall not incur the 
hostility of my hon. Friends and those 
who have appealed to me if I say that 1 
have no desire to strangle this Bill io 
any way. The Government leave it to 
the House to decide, while themselves feel- 
ing that the time is inopportune to raisz 
theso important questions, which they 
hoped were settled by the legislation of 
last year. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower Ham- 
lets, Poplar) said he cordially agreed with 
the last proposition of the Home Secre- 
tary, that if tho Bill were read a second 
time it should be then dealt with by a 
Committee of the whole House. He also 
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agreed with another proposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that the second 
clause of the Bill was unworkable. He 
conceded that there was great force in 
the argument that had been put forward, 
that it was too soon to endeavour in any 
sense to interfere with the Act of 1897. 
He thought that ought to be given a 
proper trial before any attempts were 
made to extend its provisions. He de- 
sired to see it extended to all trades, but 
he quite agreed that that ought not to 
be accomplished by a Bill dealing with 
some other question altogether, like 
Clause 2 of this Bill. The principle 
which they had been discussing upon this 
Bill was that of common employment, 
and he had listened with great expecta- 
tion to the observations which had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman in con- 
nection with that principle. The right 
hon. Gentleman had entirely thrown over 
the doctrine of common employment. 
HHe (Mr. Buxton) had listened to the 
speech with great disappointment, be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman, having 
thrown over that principle, went on to 
criticise the Bill of the right hon. Baronet, 
and he criticised it with effect, and at 
the end of his speech admitted that the 
principle as to common employment 
ought to be abolished. He (Mr. Buxton) 
thought the Government ought to intro- 
duce a Bill, but the right hon. Gentle- 
man gave out no hopes that he would 
carry out, within a reasonable period, 
what he considered to be the alternative 
of common employment. The hon. 
Gentleman below the Gangway had said 
that this Bill would not affect the Act of 
ast year, but it did to a certain extent. 
He (Mr. Buxton) was of opinion that the 
House would be wise, in spite of the 
criticisms which had been passed upon 
it, to accept the Bill for Second Reading 
with a view of licking it into shape in 
a Committee of the whole House. He 
thought that in its present form the Bill 
was open to the many criticisms which 
had been presented against it, but that 
it was only right that it should be ex- 
tended to include those cases which were 
at present excluded from the Act of 1880. 
He thought tnat the right hon. Baronet 
had done great service to the cause they 
had at heart in bringing in this Bill, and 
if he would consent to withdraw that 
part which had been so universally con- 
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demned it would greatly facilitate the 
passing of the Measure. 


Mr. C. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): I do not wish to deal with 
this question at any great length. I was 
very greatly impressed by the observa- 
tions addressed to the House by the hon. 
Member for Plymouth, and I thought he 
seemed to indicate in the course of his 
advice a method by which we might be 
able to get out of the difficulty in which 
we are placed by the second clause of this 
Bill. He seemed to think that some 
suggestion had been made from this side 
of the House which indicated that there 
would bo some attempt to extend the 
provisions of the Bill when it is read 
a second time, to enlarge its scope so as 
to interfere very materially with the 
Act of 1880. Although I cannot speak 
fer others, I can speak for myself, and 
I can speak for those of us who directly 
represent the interests of labour in this 
House, and I say there would be no 
disposition on our part to extend the 
provisions of the Bill so as to materially 
interfere in any other direction with 
the Act of 1880. 
possible to influence Members on this 
side of the House, we shall use our influ- 
ence to prevent any interference with the 
Act of 1880. The hon. Member for Ply- 
indicated, with regard to tho 
second clause of this Bill, that an under- 
taking might be given by the hon. 
Baronet who has charge of the Bill that 
that might be allowed to drop. We 
might then in Committee deal with the 
one clause, the abolition of common 
employment. I think that is the con- 
sensus of opinion, ‘so far as the working 
men are concerned, and as we are directly 
interested in the great labour movements 
of the country we personally, so far us 
we are concerned, will certainly not at- 
tempt to extend the operations of the 
clause, and we give an undertaking that 
so far as we can influence other Mem- 
bers, we will endeavour to dissuade them 
from that course, and we might arrive 
at a satisfactory conclusion on this 
matter if we discussed it in a Committee 
of the whole House. 


So far as it may be 
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*Si A. FORWOOD: Might I rise to 
say upon Clause 2 that, after what has 
been said, I am prepared in Committee to 
drop Clause 2, and not to extend the 
remainder of the Bill to interfere with 
the Act of 1880 further than to abolish 
the doctrine of common employment? 


*Tup ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wepsster, Isle of Wight): What 
has fallen from my hon. Friend who has 
charge of this Bill has cleared the air 
with regard to the second clause. It was 
indefensible, and I think we should ap- 
proach this matter apart from any com- 
plications of that character. But the 
House will pardon me if I point out to 
it the difficulty in which it is involved 
by simply assenting to the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill, there being nothing in 
it now but the first clause. The hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill said he 
was prepared to ask for the Second Read- 
ing and drop the second clause, with the 
understanding that he does not intend to 
extend the operation of the Bill to the 
Act of 1880, except for the purpose cf 
abolishing common employment. Sir, 
I want the House to consider for a 
few moments what is the difficulty we 
should be involved in by simply assent- 
ing to the Second Reading, assuming 
there was nothing in the Bill now but 
the first clause. The right hon. Baronet 
has said that he would be prepared to 
drop Clause 2, though he is not prepared 
to do anything with the Act of 1880, 
except to abolish the defence of common 
employment. I must say, in passing, 
one word about our old friend, now, I 
suppose, dead—the doctrine of common 
employment. I was sorry to hear a man 
usually so accurate and usually so well- 
informed as my right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Fife make what I 
think he must admit—and I say it with 
great deference—an unfortunate mistake. 
Mr. Speaker, the doctrine of common em- 
ployment was not judge-made, but was 
part of the common law of England. I 
will demonstrate it in a moment or two, 
because I think it is right that, at any 
rate, the House should have put before 
it what I believe to be the true state of 
the case. The fact is that up to 1837, 
as has been pointed out by many learned 
judges, undoubtedly accidents had fre- 
quently occurred by which one workman 
had been injured by the negligence of 


Common Employment 
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another workman, but no attempt had 
ever been made to make the master re- 
sponsible. It is not the fact that the de- 
cision of 1837 was new law; it was the 
enunciation of law which had undoubtedly 
been recognised for very many genera- 
tions before. But, Mr. Speaker, I want 
to make this clear by an argument which 
must appeal to the right hon. and learned 
Member for West Fife, who is a Scotch 
Member. The judgment of the Scotch 
Courts came to the House of Lords 
in the case of Bartonshill Coal Company 
against Reid, and the House de- 
clared that the law of Scotland on the 
subject was the same as the law of Eng- 
land; and that has been laid down, as 
will be seen from the judgment of Lord 
Cranworth in that very memorable case, 
which I will not trouble the House with 
now. And this and other cases which 
declare the law are only declarations of 
the common law of England. Great 
judges, such as the late Mr. Justice 
Willes, Lord Cairns, and others, have 
pointed out that there was reason and 
principle underlying the doctrine that 
the workman should be supposed to know 
the risks which he has entered upon 
when he goes into a particular employ- 
ment; and they are risks from which 
the master cannot protect him, and for 
which he ought not to be responsible. 
But, Mr. Speaker, I quite agree that in 
some of its developments the doctrine 
has been carried to absurd lengths. What 
we really ought to consider when we dis- 
cuss this matter is, what safeguards can 
be provided to make the doctrine reason- 
able, unencumbered by the excres- 
cences which have grown upon it. 
We are not discussing the important 
question of whether or not the doctrine 
of common employment, with its de- 
velopments, should receive the approval 
of this House, or disapproval. This Bill 
does not attempt to deal with what I 
may call the main incidents of the 
doctrine, and to none of the various 
causes of action given to the workmen 
against employers by the Act of 1880 can 
common employment be pleaded as a 
defence. The inclusion of agricul- 
tural labourers, miners, or domestic 
servants in the Act of 1880 is a 
matter well worthy of discussion. 
But if we are asked to vote for 
a Bill, the only principle of which 
is that the doctrine of common employ- 
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ment should not be set up as a defence 
in actions in which it is not now a de- 
fence, then this afternoon will practically 
have been wasted. I gathered that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Fife, whom, unfortunately, I did not 
hear, thought that this Bill will be the 
means of extending the Act of 1880. But 
if we are going to deal with the Act of 
1880 itself, very different considerations 
arise from those which we have discussed 
this afternoon. In amending the Act of 
1880 we cannot touch the question of 
common employment. But you can deal 
with a number of other points, such as 
notice, such as the amount of compensa- 
tion, such as whether or not the work- 
men’s interests are sufficiently safe- 
guarded ; and perhaps, what is more im- 
portant, whether other causes of action 
must not be given than those I have 
referred io. Now, I have given the whole 
effect of the whole Act of 1880; I have 
not picked out points here and there. I 
desire that the House shall know, as far 
as I can tell them, what the Bill really 
contains. I believe that the Amend- 
ments which have been suggested in the 
course of the Debate for inclusion in the 
Bill would be out of order. But, so long 
as the Bill stands. as it does, with nothing 
but the first clause in it, I am bound to 
say that it seems crude and insufficiently 
thought out, and the House should pause 
before giving it a Second Reading, and 
should wait until an opportunity arises 
when the doctrine of common employ- 
ment can be fully discussed in a satis- 
factory way. 

and 


Motion made 


posed— 


Question pro- 


“That the Bill be now read a second time.”’ 


he House divided.—Ayes 215; Noes 
59. 


RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION BILL. 

*Sir JCHN E. DORINGTON (Glou- 
cester, Tewkesbury) moved the Second 
Reading of the Rivers Pollution Preven- 
tion Bill. He said: The effect of this 
Bill is merely to enact into the general 
provisions of the law that which already 
prevails in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
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and in the watersheds of the Rivers 
Mersey and Irwell under private Acts. 
Those districts were formerly governed 
as the rest of England now is by the 
Rivers Pollution Act of 1876, which was 
passed in the hope of preventing the 
deplorable condition into which the rivers 
and streams, which passed through our 
growing populations, had been brought. 
We may be asked how it was that certain 
districts had secured private Acts, which 
override the public Acts, in order to 
carry out what was necessary to be done. 
t may be thought a very remarkable 
thing that the Government should have 
allowed private Measures to pass, which 
carried the law beyond what the public 
Act allowed to be done. It was done for 
this reason: in those districts which are 
the centre of our manufactures it was 
found that the Act was unworkable in its 
then condition. In fact, the preamble 
states that, whereas the restrictions of 
the said Act are such as to preclude its 
effective action by a Joint Committee, 
consequently a new law had to be intro- 
duced, even as a private Act. According 
to the second clause of the Public Act, 
you had to prove undue interference with 
the flow of the stream, and the pollution 
of it, and those cases of pollution were 
difficult to prove. That difficulty was not 
unsurmountable, but there was also @ 
serious difficulty which everybody who 
has had to do with the administration 
of the law has felt—namely, that it is 
not desirable to administer through many 
authorities. There was a provision in 
the Local Government Act of 1888 that 
Joint Committees of public authorities 
might be set up. That was not adequate 
for the purpose, because it did not enable 
the Joint Committee to be composed 
except of those authorities who were 
themselves county authorities. The con- 
sequence was that municipal boroughs 
which were not County Boroughs were 
not capable of being brought into these 
joint committees, and it was most desir- 
able that they should, not only in the 
interest of those outside their borders, 
but those inside. You must endeavour to 
secure uniform administration over «& 
wider area than was possible under these 
restrictions, and that was secured in the 
Irwell and West Riding Acts, by provid- 
ing that all the municipal authorities, 
as well as che county authorities, might 
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join in that Joint Committee. The next 
objection was—and I do not myself know 
why it did not work well—that the 
County Court was made the Court before 
which trials were to take place. Such 
democratic districts as Lancashire and 
Yorkshire found that the magistrate’s 
court was a more comfortable one to 
go to. They put that in their Act, 
in order to secure a more: satisfactory ad- 
ministration of the law. This Bill has a 
great advantage over previous legislation ; 
it is the product of actual experience. 
it is now proposed to extend the advan- 
tages of these private Acts to the whole 
country—very nearly, indeed, in the 
words of the private Acts themselves— 


Rivers Pollution. 


which I think will tend to a more safe 
working of the law. 
differences are these. In the third sec- 
tion the words about undue interference 
have been omitted, and in place of them 
there are threo sub-sections, in order to 


The most important 


save those rights which might be affected 
by the omission of the words “undue 


interference.” The third clause runs as 


follows— 


“ Every person who puts or throws, or causes 
to be put or thrown, or to fall; or knowmgly 
permits to be put or to fall or to be carried ; 
or causes or knowingly permits to be put in 
such a position as to be liable to fall or to be 
carried into any stream the solid refuse of any 
manufactory, manufacturing process, brickyard, 
mine, pitshaft, or quarry, or any ashes, 
cinders, or clinkers, or any building rubbish or 
any sludge, or any solid sewage matter, or 
other waste or putrid solid matter, shall be 
deemed to have committed an offence against 
this Act: provided that no person shall he 
deemed to have committed an offence against 
this Act for doing or causing to be done any 
of the following acts, that is to say: for con- 
structing in or across any stream any building, 
weir, dam, or other permanent work with 
necessary temporary coffer-dams, which, but 
for the passing of this Act, he would have a 
legal right to construct; or for pitching or 
depositing stones or any other suitable or solid 
materials (not likely to be washed or carried 
away by the stream or current rising to the 
line of an ordinary flood) at the side or on the 
bank of any stream for the express and bond 
fide purpose of reclaiming land washed away 
by the action of such stream, or of supporting 
or protecting the side or bank of such stream, 
or of repairing the same, or of erecting or 
repairing any bridge or ford, or any building, 
drain, sewer, or watercourse upon or within 
the banks of such stream, or the slopes or 
walls thereof, at or convenient to the point at 
which the same shall be so pitched or de- 
posited ; or for putting into any stream any 
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sand or gravel, or other natural deposit, which 
shall have flowed from or been deposited by the 
current of such stream ; provided that the sand 
or gravel, or other natural deposit, so put back 
as aforesaid, do not interfere with the due flow 
or pollute the waters of such stream.” 


And these sub-sections have been put in 
to satisfy the legitimate claims of those 
that consider they may be damnified by 
the omission of the words about undue 
interference with the stream. In Clause 
4, relating to liquid sewage pollution, 
which only affects sewage but not manu- 
facturing refuse, a paragraph which gives 
a privilege to certain sewage matter hag 
been omitted. But it has been retained 
in the section relating to liquid manu- 
facturing, and other pollutions. So the 
rights of manufacturers are as efficiently 
guarded as they were before; and here 
let me say a word in regard to a petition 
which was circulated by paper manufac- 
turers, who were in great alarm that they 
were to be seriously hurt. All I can say 
is, that they will not be more seriously 
hurt than they were in the Irwell and 
West Riding Districts, and I think their 
rights are fully protected by one of the 
sub-sections of Clause 6. But there is a 
further protection, and this is new: no 
proceedings shall be taken unless the 
Local Government Board give their con- 
sent, and after local inquiry, and having 
regard to the reasonableness of the case. 
The clause runs— 


“ Proceedings shall not be taken under this 
part of this Act against any person save by a 
local authority or person in whom a canal or 
canalised stream is vested, nor without the 
consent of the Local Government Board. A 
local authority shall, one month at least be- 
fore taking proceedings under this part of this 
Act against any person, serve by post or other- 
wise on such person a written notice inviting 
him, if he desires to show cause why proceed- 
ings should not be taken, to appear veiore the 
local authority (or a committee of such av- 
thority), at a time and place to be specified in 
the notice. If the authority, either after hear- 
ing such person by himself, agents, and wit- 
nesses, or in default of his appearance, decide 
that proceedings ought to be taken, they shall 
forthwith notify their decision and the grounds 
thereof to such person and to the Local Govera- 
ment Board, and shall apply for the Board's 
consent. The Board may hold a local inquiry 
into the circumstances of the case, but shall 
infcrm the authority and such person whether 
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they give or withhold their consent before the 
expiration of three months from the date of 
the authority’s application for it. The Local 
Government Board shall not give their consent 
to such proceedings unless they are satisfied, 
after local inquiry, and having regard to the 
reasonableness of the cost, and the effect on the 
industry or trade in question, that means for 
rendering harmless the poisonous, noxious, or 
polluting liquid are reasonably practicable and 
available under all the circumstances of the 
case. 


These are, I think, stronger words than 
those of the old Act, and they are sub- 
stantially better in this respect, that 
while in the old Act the Local Govern- 
ment Board had to give permission, it 
was after due inquiry. It is now after 
a local inquiry. A local inquiry means 
that an inspector is to come down to 
the spot and personally see what the 
grievance complained of is, and whether 
it can be legitimately and reasonably 
removed, or whether the public in- 
moved, or whether the public in- 
involved in the continuance 
of the trade requires that it 
should be continued. That, I think, is 
fair to the paper-makers. It is not to 
the public interest that our rivers should 
be polluted, or that they should suffer for 
the benefit of private manufacturers when 
the evil caused is capable cf remedy. 
There are some other objections by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Nor- 
wich. Norwich will not, in my opinion, 
suffer because of this Bill. They are 
carrying out at Norwich a very ex- 
tensive system of drainage on the 
most perfect system—namely, dividing 
the actual sewage from the rain 
water; and they are afraid that the 
rain water that goes to the river may 
be included in the term sewage. I have 
consulted some of my legal friends, and 
I am of opinion myself that no such 
fear need be entertained. I believe they 
are effectually protected by the legal 
distinction between sewers and drains, and 
this will cover their rights ; and if that is 
found not to be so on examination in 
Committee, a few words will soon set it 
right. A few words may be introduced 
into that 12th clause, so as to cover 


terest 
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these special cases. I really think that 
will meet the whole of their objections, 
because the promoters of this Bill have 
every desire to meet every reasonable 
wish, so as to give satisfaction through- 
out the whole of the country. The West 
Riding of Yorkshire wishes to be ex- 
cluded. If they are not already suffi- 
ciently excluded, I think that steps might 
be taken in Committee to exclude them 
more thoroughly than they are now. 
They are intended to be excluded by tag 
28th clause along with certain other 
bodies whose sewage is adequately pro- 
vided for in the private Acts affecting 
the management of sewage in their 
particular districts. I think they were 
included in the words of the Rivers Pol- 
lution Prevention Act of 1894, and it 
has been pointed out to me, since I 
have been in the Houses this afternoon, 
that possibly both the general and 
private Acts might operate together, 
which I think would be an _ incon- 
venience. I think my right hon. Friend 
sitting below mo would think that 


it is not desirable to have these 
similar Acts operating together. There- 


fore, if it were possible to exclude 
one, I think it would be desirable, and 
I do not see why their wishes should not- 
be met with in that particular direction. 
These are the main objections to the 
Bill, and I think myself that it is very 
desirable indeed that the law of the 
country should be brought up to the 
level which it has been found desirable 
to attain in the West Riding of York- 
shire and the Mersey District, and I hope 
the House, therefore, will read the Bill a 
second time, and send it to one of the 
Grand Committees. 


Mr. SAMUEL HOARE (Norwich): 
Sir, I rise to move that this Bill be read 
a second time this day six months, and 
I quite realise, in moving the rejection of 
the Bill, that it is one which must obtain 
the sympathy of all the Members of this 
House—a sympathy in which we fully 
share, for I am quite sure that we all 
desire that, so far as possible, our rivers 
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should be kept free from pollution. But 
there are points in this Bill which render 
it, so far as the constituency which I 
represent is concerned, and I believe 
other constituencies, a very serious Mea- 
sure if this House were now to give it a 
Second Reading. My hon. Friend who 
moved the Second Reading of the Bill in 
the absence of my other hon. Friend, who 
usually takes charge of this Bill, and who 
is absent from ill-health, I thought at 
first was going to save me the trouble of 
making any remarks about the Measure ; 
but I think that I can show the House 
that the words he suggested to me in 
order to soften those feelings which I 
have against the Bill are scarcely justi- 
fied by the words of the Bill. My objec- 
tions centre themselves in Clause 4 and 
in Clause 10. Clause 4 provides that— 


“Every person who causes to fall or flow, or 
knowingly permits to fall or flow, or be carried 
into any stream any liquid sewage matter shall 
(subject us in this Act mentioned) be deemed 
to have committed an offence against this 


Act.” 
And Clause 10 says— 


“Where a sanitary authority have their 
sewers and sewage works so constructed as 
efficiently to prevent the fall or flow of sew- 
age into any stream at all times, except during 
or immediately after an unusual rainfall, an 
offence shall not be deemed to be committed 
under this Act in the case of an overflow from 
those sewers or works containing polluted mat:- 
ter, if it is shown to the satisfaction of the 
Court that such overflow was caused by the 
unusual rainfall.” 


This shows clearly that the Bill contem- 
plates interfering with this Corporation, 
and with those authorities who make use 
of any river or stream in order to dis- 
pose of their surface drainage. Now, it 
would be best, and, perhaps, clearest, if 
I were to tell the House exactly the posi- 
tion of the constituency which I repre- 
sent—the city of Norwich—which, I 
must say in passing, is a city in a some- 
what difficult position for any satisfac- 
tory drainage arrangement, and has now 
nearly been able to carry out a satisfac- 


Mr. Hoare. 
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tory scheme at considerable cost, and 
after some considerabie difficulty. The 
Corporation have adopted the system 
known as the Schone system. This sys- 
tem conveys the sewage on to the sewage 
farm, where it is treated as a separate 
set of sewage, and conveys surface water 
from the streets and the surface water 
of the houses into the rivers. They be- 
lieve, and they are informed, that there 
will be a minimum of pollution in the 
river from taking away the rain and other 
water from the streets and from the 
houses. But if this House were to pass 
this Bill a great amount of money—a 
very large amount of money—which the 
city of Norwich has spent would be 
practically thrown away. Many sewers 
which they have made for sewage works 
would become utterly useless. Sewers 
which have been made for taking the sur- 
face water from the city would be prac- 
tically worthless, and be done away with. 
The hon. Baronet said that he thought 
that this Bill did not touch our case, but 
I am at a loss to understand why it does 
not touch our case, because we do not 
deny the fact that we are taking away 
our surface water in sewers ; and though 
the hon. Baronet may say we take it 
away in something else, I do not think 
that he could really prove to the House 
that we should not come under this 
Clause 4, supposing that at any time, not 
simply any local body, but any individual 
should suppose that there was the 
smallest amount of sewage introduced 
into the river by these pipes or sewers 
which take the surface water out of the 
city. It is desirable that the House 
should remember that the river into 
which this surface water is carried is a 
navigable river, and that all day long 
steamers, barges, house-boats, and other 
varieties of boats are moving up and 
down that river, so that it would be ab- 
surd that anyone should suppose that 
the water of that river can at any time 
be used for drinking purposes. The city 
of Norwich is as anxious as any city can 
be that the river should be as pure and 
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as free from pollution as possible, and 
my belief is that owing to the large ex- 
penditure of money to which they have 
gone, they have placed that river in a 
condition which is second to no river in 
the neighbourhood of a great city. Now, 
by the provisions of this Bill, the House 
is asked to say that all these arrange- 
ments which have been made—this sys- 
tem which has been carried out at great 
cost—are practically to be upset; and 
when I tell the House that the rates of 
the city now stand, unfortunately, ex- 
ceedingly high, it will be seen that 
it is a serious matter to feel that 
by a decision of this House the 
city of Norwich may be prevented 
from putting their surface water into 
ihe river and allowing it to get away. 
I ask this House not to assent to a Bill 
of this character, brought in at a time 
when we cannot properly consider it, and 
which might create the greatest diffi- 
culties in corporations and other local 
bodies who, at this time, are endeavour- 
ing to carry out satisfactory systems of 
drainage for the well-being of their city 
or their district. According to Clause 28, 
exceptions are to be made in regard to 
certain places, and I would ask the House 
not to pass a Bill which is to remedy a 
grievance in which exceptions are to be 
made to suit this or that locality. I 
would ask the House also not to assent 
to the second reading of this Bill, brought 
in, as it is, by a private Member. If the 
Regulations which have been made in 
the past are not sufficient to carry out 
all that is necessary to prevent injury to 
our rivers, it is the duty of the Depart- 
ment of the State which has these things 
under its charge. to bring in a Bill upon 
such evidence as may be convincing to 
this House. I have endeavoured to point 
out how it would affect my own consti- 
tuency, and I believe there are many 
other districts which would suffer materi- 
ally if this Bill were passed. I ask you, 
therefore, to clearly show that while you 
are prepared to do all you can to improve 
the condition of our rivers, where they 
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can be improved, you look to the 
Government of the day—to the Local 
Government Board—to bring in such a 
Bill for this purpose for our considera- 
tion. 


Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Preston) 
said that his principal objection to the Bill 
related to the present form of Clause 10. 
The Bill was so framed that it was difficult 
to avoid the suggestion with regard to any 
objection to it, that it was really a matter 
for the Committee stage rather than for 
the Second Reading ; but he thought that 
unless the objections were stated at the 
present stage, they could not be properly 
dealt with in Committee. From his 
knowledge of the way in which the pre 
sent Act was worked in the Valley of the 
Ribble in Lancashire, he found that 
Clause 10, as it stood, might give rise to 
great hardship. What he apprehended 
was that expensive sewerage works might 
be carried out by district councils, and 
then it might be discovered by a Joint 
Committee formed under the present Bill, 
that the stringent terms of Clause 10 had 
not been properly carried out, and fur- 
ther heavy expenditure would be required 
in order to comply with the provisions of 
the Bill. He thought that the Bill at all 
events deserved an adequate discussion, 
at the present stage, and though he had 
no desire unduly to prolong his remarks 
he wished to give effect to his views by 
seconding the amendment which had been 
moved by the hon. Member for Norwich. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): Mr. 
Speaker, it is somewhat unfortunate that 
a Bill of this importance has been rele- 
gated to the latter part of a Wednesday 
sitting. The whole question of the dis- 
posal of sewage is becoming more and 
more serious every day, and the Govern- 
ment have under their consideration the 
question of appointing a Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into the whole question. 
In Lancashire and Yorkshire, Boards 
have been appointed to carry out certain 
works. Since 1892 those two Boards 
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have worked with considerable success, 
and the real issue before the House to-day 
is whether the powers given to those 
Boards should, or should not, be con- 
ferred on the County Councils and other 
authorities in the country. I think the 
opposition of the hon. Member for Nor- 
wich to the Bill is based on a false im- 
pression, for under no possible law could 
surface rain-water be made into sewage, 
and, therefore, as the Bill applies only to 
the carrying off of sewage, it cannot apply 
to the carrying off of surface-water. The 
view the Government take of the matter 
is this: That, although the clauses of the 
Bill would require careful attention, that 
attention should be secured before one of 
the Standing Committees, and there is 
no reason why the Second Reading of the 
Bill could not be passed and the whole 
matter very carefully considered. 


Mr. J. KENYON (Lancashire, Bury) : 
Mr. Speaker, the hon. Member for 
Gloucestershire, in moving this Bill, 
seemed to speak favourably of what had 
been done under the Mersey Urban Com- 
mittee, but I should like to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the great expense 
which that Committee have put the dis. 
trict to. In the first place, they have 
never given a standard of purity, and this 
has been a most serious obstacle to the 
manufacturers of Lancashire and York- 
shire, and has put them to enormous ex- 
pense, and also interfered with their busi- 
ness. It is all very well for hon. Members 
to come down here and talk about purify- 
ing the rivers, but there must be some 
limit put to the expense which this puri- 
fication causes. A few years ago & 
learned judge in this country held that 
condensed water—water that had simply 
passed through a condenser—was 
deteriorated. If you are to have such 
® standard of purity as that set up, you 
will have to. spend an enormous amount 
of money on purification alone. 


The hon. Member was speaking at half- 
past five o’clock when, by the Rules of 
the House, the Debate stood adjourned. 


{COMMONS} 
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SEA FISHERIES BILL. 

To amend the Law relating to Sea 
Fisheries ; ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Victor Cavendish, 
Sr Thomas Sutherland, Myr. Charles 
Henry Wilson, Captain Pirie, Mr. 
Compton Rickett, and Mr. Doughty. 
Afterwards presented and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 124.] 


SOLICITORS (MAGISTRACY) BILL. 

To enable Solicitors of the High Court 
to act as County Justices ; ordered to be 
brovght in by Mr. Warr, Sir Robert Reid, 
Mr. Fry, Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. Clare, Mr. 
Billson, and Mr. Herbert Lewis. After- 
wards presented and read the first time; 
to be read a second time upon Wednes- 
day 23rd March, and to be printed. 
[Bill 125.] 


COUNTY COURTS AUDIENCE BILL. 

To amend the Law relating to the 
Audience of Solicitors in County Courts ; 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Warr, 
Mr. Herbert Lewis, and Mr. Billson. 
Afterwards presented and read the first: 
time; to be read a second time upom 
Wednesday 23rd March, and to be 
printed. [Bill 126.] 


PENSIONS (OLD AGE) BILL. 

To provide Pensions for Poor Persons 
over the age of Sixty-five years ; ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Walter Foster, 
Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr.. 
Billson, Mr. Alfred Thomas, Mr. Logan, 
and Mr. Lambert. Afterwards _pre- 
sented and read the first time; to be 
read a second time upon Wednesday 23rd 
March, and to be printed. [Bill 127.] 


The House adjourned at 5.39. 





Mr. Russell. 
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Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
on the Woolsack a few minutes 
Half-past Four of the clock. 


seat 
before 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


KINGSTOWN AND KINGSBRIDGE 
JUNCTION RAILWAY ABANDONMENT 
BILL [H.L.] 


Read a second time. 


BUENOS AYRES NORTHERN RAILWAY 
BILL [H.L.] 


Read a second time. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


RIOTS IN BOMBAY. 

Lorpv REAY: My Lords, as I see that 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
is in his place to-day, I wish to ask him 
whether he can give the House any re- 
cent information respecting the riots in 
Bombay ? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (The Eart of Oxstow): The 
Secretary of State has been in telegraphic 
communication with the Governor cf 
Bombay, with reference to the distur- 
bances which have taken place in that 
city, but no telegram has been received 
within the last 24 hours from Bombay. 
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Two came in yesterday, which I will read 
to the House. The first is— 


“No disturbance till to-day. Have just 
heard serious riot took place this morning ix 
Bombay city on account of attempted removal 
of plague patient to hospital. Four men 
killed, three very seriously injured ; three police 
ofticers injured, one very seriously. Mr. Das- 
tur, a Parsee, one of the Presidency magis- 
trates, injured. Riot over for the present. 
Military sent for.” 

The second telegram, which followed 
after a few hours, was— 


“Tn continuation of my telegram. Commis- 
sioner of Police is now with me. He says 
there was an additional outbreak in adjoining 
part of town. ‘Two rioters killed by fire. Pro- 
miscuous rioting in several streets ; two British 
soldiers were killed, and another seriously in- 
jured ; five more European police officers in- 
jured ; several private Europeans were attacked 
and injured. No rioting since about 4 p.m 
Principal streets and hospitals guarded by 
European and native troops. Riotine com- 
menced in quarter inhabited by Julais, a sect, 
of fanatical Mahomedans. Have asked the 
General Officer Commanding, Poona, for some 
cavalry.” 


There is no official information beyond 
these telegrams, but the Secretary of 
State is in daily communication with 
the Governor, and we shall no doubt 
receive further information either this 
evening or to-morrow. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY COMMISSION 
BILL. 

THe LORD PRESIDENT oF tH: 
COUNCIL (The Dvxe of Dervonsuire) 
I move that the House now resolve itself 
into Select Committee on this Bill. 


Horse 


ingly. 


went into Committee accord- 


THe LORD JRESIDENT oF Tue 
COUNCIL: My Lords, on Clause 1 
I am in a position now to state 
the names of the gentlemen who will 
form the Commission. Probably it will 
be more regular to move that they be 
inserted in the Bill at a subsequent 
stage. I may, perhaps, say that they 
are the same as those contained in the 
Bill of last year, with one exception. 
Lord Lister was, for certain reasons, not 
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anxious to be re-nominated, and his 
resignation has enabled us to repair an 
omission which had been made, and 
by which there was no Member on the 
Statutory Commission who was directly 
connected with the University College. 
The only change that has been made is 
the insertion of the name of Professor 
Michael Foster instead of Lord Lister. 
The names of the Commissioners are as 
follows: Lord Davey (Chairman), the 
Bishop of London, Sir William Roberts, 
M.D., Sir Owen Roberts, D.C.L., Pro- 
fessor Jebb, M.P., Professor Michael 
Foster, and Mr. Busk (Chairman of 
Convocation). 


Clause 1 agreed to. 


THE LORD PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL: With regard to Clause 2 
there are some verbal amendments 
I wish to move. On _ page 2, 
line 11, I move to leave out “ ninety- 
eight,” and insert “ninety-nine,” and in 
lines 16 and 17 to leave out “one 
thousand eight hundred and _ninety- 
nine” and insert “one thousand nine 


hundred.” 
Clause 2, as amended, agreed to. 
’ 


*Eart STANHOPE: My Lords, I have 
given notice of a small Amendment to 
Clause 3, at the end of  sub-sec- 
tion 1—viz., to add after the word 
“affected” the following words, “or 
the County Council of any county 
adjoining the County of London.” 
The reason I move this Amendment is to 
include the Agricultural College of Wye, 
which has been established by the County 
Council for Surrey and Kent, within the 
purview of the Bill. The object of this 
college, which is doing really good work, 
is to give lectures, to try field experi- 
ments, and in other ways to promote 
agricultural research. It is just outside 
the 30 miles radius, but inasmuch as the 
Gresham Commission has recommended 
that there should be a Faculty of Agri- 
culture attached to the University of 
London, I hope the Wye College, upon 
which the noble Duke has conferred the 
honour of a visit, will be favourably con- 
sidered. We, who are interested in the 
Wye College, are anxious that it should 
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have the advantages held out by the 
Bill, and that its professors should be, as 
it were, called “internal ”—that is to 
say, included within the area of applica- 
tion to the Commission of the Lon- 
don University. This would not be 
contrary to the usual practice which 
has_ prevailed — viz., the grouping 
of colleges of University rank in terri- 
torial divisions. I may say that the 
Wye College is only just outside the 30 
miles radius. 


THe LORD PRESIDENT oF the 
COUNCIL: The college is situated 60 


miles away. 


*Eart STANHOPE: We considered it 
was only 46 or 47 miles distant. It seems 
longer by rail, but we are not blessed 
with rapid trains in this part of Eng- 
land. I hope the noble Duke will be 
able to consider this matter. 


*Lorp ASHCOMBE: My Lords, as one 
of the Members representing the County 
of Surrey on the council of this college, 
I wish to support as strongly as possible 
the Amendment of my noble Friend. 
The Gresham Commission recognised that 
there should be a Faculty of Agricul 
ture attached to the University of 
London. At the present moment there 
is no faculty provided for in the Bill. 
The Wye College is a thriving insti- 
tution, and is doing excellent prac- 
tical and scientific work. It is not 
only educating a number of young 
men, but its professors are giving lec- 
tures in various parts of the two coun- 
ties, and carrying out scientific experi- 
ments. In addition to the visit of the 
noble Duke, it has already had one or 
two grants of Government money. I hope 
that, if the noble Duke feels he cannot 
agree to this Amendment now, he will 
take action subsequently on Report to 
relieve us of this grievance. 


*Lorp THRING: Being a member of the 
County Council of Surrey, I ask that this 
college may be allowed to come within 
the University of London. It would be 
very hard indeed to the counties, which 
have made such a very great sacrifice, 
if this were not so. Surely, in this 
House, agriculture is not to be con 
sidered of little importance. Many other 
colleges with much less dignity than the 
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Wye College will be included, and I 
earnestly hope the noble Duke will con- 
sent to the request made to him to-day. 
I am a Governor of Holloway Colege, 
and I am glad to see that that College 
is included. Although I cannot put 
Wye College on a par with Holloway 
College, I think it is one which ought to 
be included in the University of London, 
and I trust my noble Friend’s applica- 
tion will be acceded to. 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT oF tHe 
COUNCIL: My Lords, I am extremely 
anxious to meet, if possible, the wishes of 
the County Council and others who are 
interested in that very valuable institu- 
tion, the Wye College. The object, how- 
ever, of my noble Friends would not, I 
think, be entirely carried out by this 
Amendment alone, which would only en- 
able the County Council of the counties 
interested to make representations to the 
Commissioners. In order tocarry out the 
wishes which have been expressed fur- 
ther Amendments in the schedule would 
be necessary, one of which would refer 
to the 30 miles radius which has been 
mentioned. I have on several previous 
occasions had to mention that the condi- 
tions embodied in this schedule have 
been the result of a compromise between 
various interests arrived at after a great 
deal of negotiation and labour, and I 
am informed that one of the essential 
elements of that compromise was the in- 
sertion of some limit, and 30 miles was 
adopted as the limit. Well, my Lords, I 
am not altogether without hope that the 
difficulty may be got over, but I think 
it will be understood that I have to be 
very careful andeed how I disturb any 
of the provisions of that compromise 
which might lead to its being rejected 
by some of the parties to it. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that I should make some 
further inquiries on the subject. I can 
assure my noble Friends that if I find 
it possible, without disturbing injuriously 
the compromise to which I have referred, 
I will see whether it is possible, on report, 
to insert a provision which would have 
the effect of admitting Wye College to 
any advantage which they might be able 
to obtain under the Bill. 


*Eart STANHOPE: My Lords, I am 
thoroughly satisfied with the noble 
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Duke’s explanation. I think the posi- 
tion of Wye College is quite exceptional. 
No other county touching the London 
County Council, has, or is likely to have, 
an agricultural college, and in the in- 
terests of agriculture, in which we are all 
so much concerned, I trust the noble 
Duke will see his way to overcome the 
present difficulty. I beg leave to with- 
draw my Amendment. 


Clause 3 agreed to. 


The remaining clauses agreed to with- 
out discussion. 


Lorp ASHCOMBE: I had given notice 
to move dn Section 8 of Part 1 of the 
Schedule, that after the words ‘“ Univer- 
sity buildings,” to add “and of the South 
Eastern Agricultural College of Wye” ; 
but after what the noble Duke has said, I 
will not propose it. I withdraw it in 
the hope that we may have some satis- 
factory Amendments proposed from the 
Government Bench. 


Tue ARCHBISHOP or CANTER- 
BURY: My Lords, I have an Amend- 
ment to propose in the Schedule. 
It is that after the word “recog- 
nised” (page 6, line 27), the 
words “by the Senate” be inserted. I 
think it would be better that it should be 


made clear what is meant by the word. 


“recognised” It means here “recognised 
by the Supreme authority of the Univer- 
sity,” and, therefore, I think it would be 
better to put in the words “by the 
Senate.” And I also move that, after line 
27, the following be inserted as a new 
sub-section: “(c) In determining who 
shall be recognised as teachers of the 
University, the Senate shall first consult 
the Academic Council.” The University, 
hitherto, has been a University for ex- 
amining only, but now it is proposed, to 
the great satisfaction of all of us, that 
there shall be a teaching University. 
The Academic Council is the Executive 
specially concerned with this teaching 
part of the University, and it seems ob- 
vious that this Academic Council ought 
to be particularly consulted in regard to 
the appointment of teachers of the 
University. These teachers are to be 
selected with a view especially to those 
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students who belong to the teaching part 
of the University. I hope the noble Duke 
will be willing to allow the insertion of 
the words “by the Senate,” and of the 
little additional sub-section. 


London University 


Toe LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL: My Lords, I am prepared to 
assent in principle to the Amendment of 
the most rev. Prelate. I suggest that the 
two Amendments might be conveniently 
thrown into one. I do not think that a 
new sub-section is necessary. I think the 
object of the most rev. Prelate will be ac- 
complished if sub-section B were to read 
as follows— 


“Members of the teaching staffs of public 
educational institutions, situate within a radius 
of 30 miles from the University, who have been 
recognised by the Senate, after consulting with 
the Academic Council, as teachers of the Uni- 
versity.” 


THe ARCHBISHOP or CANTER- 
BURY: My Lords, I am quite willing to 
accept that. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue ARCHBISHOP or CANTER- 
BURY: My Lords, I move that in line 32, 
page 7, after “represent” the words “as 
far as possible” be inserted. It stands 
here: “The Degrees conferred shall re- 
present the same standard of knowledge 
and attainment.” It is obvious it would 
be very difficult indeed to secure such a 
result as this except in a very broad and 
general sense, because the examinations 
will probably be conducted by different 
persons and will, to a certain extent, 
have a different character, and unless we 
put in some words which shall imply 
that there is not to be an attempt to do 
what is not really possible, I fear the 
time may come when it will be urged 
that the Senate ought to get rid of sepa- 
rate examinations in order to attain the 
object expressed in the words: “The De- 
grees conferred shall represent the same 
standard of knowledge and attainment.” 
It is obvious, you may say, that these 
words are unnecessary, because they are 
understood, but I am rather anxious 
about this whole clause. The truth is, 
that if ever we get rid of separate ex- 
aminations we shall drift back again 
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into the very condition which we are 
striving now to get out of. The Uni- 
versity of London was established, origi- 
nally, with the idea of its being a teach- 
ing University, but it gradualiy became 
nothing more than an examining board. 
As an examining board it has done mar. 
vellously good work, but at the same 
time an examining board and a teaching 
University are two distinct things, and 
the result that is attained in the one 
case and the other is not always pre 
cisely the same. The real purpose of a 
teaching University is to bring the stu- 
dents into contact with great minds, and 
you want, therefore, above everything 
else, to get men of very great ability, 
and if possible genius, to be professors. 
The result will be that the inspiration 
of such men will make your University a 
real instrument for moulding the intel- 
lects of its students. There can be no 
question at all that you may have two 
men who apparently have precisely the 
same amount of knowledge, and yet the 
one man has something about his know- 
ledge which distinguishes him entirely 
from the other man. We constantly find, 
when we examine self-taught men, that 
there is a real difference between them 
and men who have been in contact with 
superior minds in their instruction. A 
man who has been in contact with a 
really superior mind has obtained some- 
thing which his own personal learning 
would never have given him, and yet in 
an examination he would show the same 
amount of knowledge as the other man. 
It would be the same in quantity, but 
different in quality. I think this ought 
to be safeguarded in every possible way, 
and it is for this reason that I wish to 
insert these words. A little below, on 
the same page, and as part of the same 
clause, I wish to add, at the end of line 
35, the following words: “and submitted 
to the Academic Council and the Council 
for external students.” In every case a 
regulation, before it is passed by the 
Senate, should be fairly considered by 
the two Councils, which are the execu- 
tive of the Senate in doing all this work. 
They ought to be consulted in order to 
be able to put before the Senate what 
are the reasons for keeping up the system 
of separate examination. The mainten- 
ance of separate examinations is vital to 
the University if it is to be a teaching 
University. I know perfectly well that it 
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js not easy to make this practically in- 
telligible to those who have not them- 
selves been engaged in teaching, but I 
doubt whether any real teacher would 
differ from what I am saying in regard 
to this. 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL: I am not quite sure whether 
my noble Friend opposite has not some 
objection to the alteration proposed. 
I do not feel that I am a very com- 
petent authority to decide whether these 
words are necessary or not. It seems 
to me that the words contained in 
the schedule: “The Degrees conferred 
shall represent the same standard of 
knowledge and attainment,” must. neces- 
sarily mean, “as far as possible.” The 
two separate examinations cannot repre- 
sent an exactly equal or equivalent stan- 
dard of knowledge or attainment, and I 
should have thought the words were un- 
necessary. However, unless objection 
is taken to them by my noble Friend 
opposite, I have no objection to their 
Insertion. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: I agree with the 
noble Duke that these words are not 
necessary, and that they produce no 
effect. At the same time I do not think 
they make any difference. With regard 
to what the most rev. Prelate has 
said about his fear lest the course which 
was adopted many years ago should be 
adopted again by the Senate—namely, 
that of endeavouring to destroy the 
teaching part of the University, and 
make it a mere examining University—I 
think this fear is altogether ill-founded, 
because it must be remembered that the 
circumstances are altogether changed. 
At the time that course was taken by 
the University, there was no provision for 
those external or non-collegiate students. 
They are now provided for, and there is 
no fear that the scheme will not be 
loyally carried out in letter and spirit by 
the Senate, when it comes into existence. 
At the same time, if the noble Duke sees 
no objection to the insertion of the words 
I see none, but if I am asked whether 
I think they make any difference I must 
candidly confess that I do not think they 
do, because they are implied in the pro- 
‘visions as they now stand. 
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Tue ARCHBISHOP or CANTER- 
BURY: I cannot, of course, say how the 
matter will work in the future. It 
is always difficult to prophesy these 
things. I should have preferred alter- 
ing this clause altogether, but I sup- 
posed there was some agreement on the 
matter, and it seemed to me that as it 
was of no use to propose a complete 
alteration of it, the best thing to do 
would be to put in this safeguard. 


*Lorp THRING: My Lords, I lo not 
think it is advisable to put in the words 
“as far as possible.” I have had great 
experience in examinations, and I do not 
agree with the most rev. Prelate as 
to their effect. A good examination 
shows the degree of knowledge which the 
man possesses, and I think the whole 
object of the clause is to make it plain to 
the public that the external students are 
not to be distinguished from the internal 
students. If you put in the words “as 
far as possible” it does intimate the pos- 
sibility of there being a difference. I 
think the insertion of these words would 
be mischievous. 


Tue Earn or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I will not go into a discussion as 
to what the possible effect of the inser- 
tion of these words will be. I should be 
inclined to agree that they would make 
no difference. But the noble Duke is 
very well aware of the very extreme 
difficulty there has been in bringing 
about an agreement as to this Bill. None 
but those who have taken part in the 
proceedings are aware of the great 
jealousy existing between persons hold- 
ing different views, and I should be 
rather afraid lest more objections should 
be raised by the insertion of these words. 
T suggest whether it would not be more 
prudent that the words, not being really 
necessary, should not be put in. 


Amendment negatived and Schedule 
agreed to. 


Bill as Amended reported to the House. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (The 
Yarl of Hauspury): My Lords, after 
this Bill has been passed so often 
in your Lordships’ House, and twice 
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read a second time in the House of 
Commons—once, 20 years ago, by a 
majority of 109, and only last year by a 
majority of 200 to 41—I should not 
have troubled your Lordships with many 
words upon the Motion for its Second 
Reading but that there has been per- 
sistently of late an effort to misrepresent 
its object, and I think so mistaken an 
apprehension of its effect, that I will ask 
your Lordships’ indulgence for a few 
moments, though, perhaps, I shall be 
only repeating an already oft-repeated 
thesis. One learned Gentleman thinks 
it right to say that this Bill, ostenta- 
tiously put before the public as intended 
for the protection of the innocent, is not 
framed in the interest of prisoners at all, 
whether innocent or guilty, but to en- 
sure that more of them are convicted. 
My Lords, I am not very much concerned 
by such an accusation. I share the re- 
sponsibility with the late Lord Bram- 
well, the late Mr. Russell Gurney, my 
noble Friend Lord Herschell, and Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley. My Lords, I am not cer- 
tain that I should recommend such a 
change in the law merely upon what I 
should call expert authority. I am not cer- 
tain that lawyers are, as a rule, the most 
enthusiastic law reformers; but when I 
see it appealed to on the other side by 
dogmatic and peremptory appeals to the 
writer’s own experiences, and the opinions 
of such authorities as the late Lord Chief 
Justice, the present Lord Chief Justice, 
and such judges as Mr. Justice Hawkins, 
Mr. Justice Mathew, Mr. Justice Wills, 
and Mr. Russell Gurney brushed aside 
as of no value or importance, beside the 
individual opinions of the gentlemen who 
take a different view, I think I should be 
content to rest even upon the balance 
of expert authority. But, my Lords, I 
think the authority of the Legislature 
ought not to be disregarded. For more 
than 20 years the Legislature has been 
steadily advancing in the direction in 
which I want your Lordships to follow. 
Whenever a new offence has _ been 
created, it has invariably, I believe, been 
accompanied by the provision that per- 
sons charged with it may be examined 
as witnesses. My Lords, it would 
be absolutely impossible to give any 
reason why, in_ respect of old 
offences, there should be one law of 
evidence, but in respect of new ones 
another and a different law should 


The Lord Chancellor. 
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prevail. 
your Lordships’ attention presently is 
some of the absurdities of such a dis- 
tinction and the anomalies to which it 
leads, but for tne present I am only deal- 
ing with the sanction which the Legisla- 
ture has given to the principle for which 
I am contending by passing some 20 or 
30 Acts to enable accused persons to give 
evidence on their own behalf. It is said 
that this Bill makes a new departure in 
the Criminal Law. How little it is a 
new departure in the Criminal Law, and 
what absurd incongruities the present 
state of the law introduces, may be 
tersely explained by my learned Friend 
Sir Henry Bodkin Poland, who is, I sup- 
pose, another of the persons whose ex- 
perience is of no value. Sir H. B. 
Poland writes— 


“Tt is impossible to allow the present anoma- 
lies to continue. I could fill a column of the 
Times with them. Let me state a few of 
them :—A man, charged with an indecent as- 
sault on a female, is a competent witness, but 
if he is charged with an indecent assault on a 
male he is not a competent witness. If he is 
charged with an act of indecency with intent 
to insult a female under the Vagrant Act he is 
not a competent witness; if he is accused of 
gross indecency with another male under the 
Statute, although not amounting to an assault, 
he is a competent witness. If a man is charged 
with forging a trade mark he is a competent 
witness ; he is not a competent witness when 
charged with any other forgery. Suppose the 
whole case depends upon whether the accused 
wrote a particular letter or document. If he 
is charged with libel he can give evidence on 
his own behalf; but if he is charged with 
writing a threatening letter or with forgery he 
cannot. give evidence.” 


It is a further observation that, besides 
the anomalous state of the law thus dis- 
closed, our own system of permitting 
anyone to prosecute anyone in the name 
of the Queen gives an option to an 
accuser to determine whether the person 
he accuses shall be heard as a witness or 
not. It will be observed from what I 
have read that there is a borderland, so 
to speak, between the different forms of 
charge, so that the accuser, by slightly 
varying the form of accusation, can deter- 
mine whether the accused is an admissi- 
ble witness or not. My Lords, I certainly 
do not mean to dogmatise in the peremp- 
tory tone which I have observed in some 
of the publications to which I have re- 
ferred, but I have a right to express my 
own firm belief that injustice is not in- 
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frequently committed by the exclusion of 
the accused from the witness-box, and, 
arguing from what I think is the common 
sense of the matter, I ask if any one of 
your Lordships were accused falsely of 
something, would not your first demand 
be to be confronted with your accuser 
and give your own account of the trans- 
action! My Lords, it is said, and said 
with a certain amount of plausibility, 
that in great causes célébres, where emi- 
nent counsel are engaged on each side, 
everything is done which can be done to 
elicit the truth; but it appears to be 
forgotten that there are daily occasions 
where this question of excluding the 
accused from giving evidence arises in a 
very practical form. A policeman gets 
into an altercation with someone. He 
may lose his temper—after all, policemen 
are mortal. He takes his antagonist into 
custody. He can give his own account ; 
his antagonist cannot be examined at all. 
I know it is said he can make his state- 
ment. My Lords, that is an absolutely 
illusory reply. What is wanted is that 
he can make his statement so that it 
may be cross-examined and tested by 
the judge or magistrate who has to decide 
to which witness he will give credit. 
Some people argue as if their only notion 
of cross-examination were to puzzle and 
confuse an honest witness. My Lords, 
that is certainly not my idea of cross- 
examination, but a real and properly con- 
ducted cross-examination makes the true 
case more apparent, while it breaks down 
falsehood. I am reluctant to refer to 
cases which may give pain, but I think 
the cases of the Oxford professor and 
the Oxford undergraduate must be in 
the recollection of some of your Lord- 
ships, and, without pronouncing abso- 
lutely on which side was the truth in 
these two cases, I think I may ask, with 
some confidence, whether it was very 
satisfactory that the accused in these two 
cases were not able to make in Court the 
statements they afterwards made in the 
Press, and be cross-examined upon them? 
I think I ought to mention here that 
that most able and experienced magi- 
strate, Sir John Bridge, has expressed to 
me his hearty desire that this Bill should 
become law. My Lords, I have received 
from Sir Herbert Stephen a publication 
which is intended, as indeed he states, 
to raise an opposition to this Bill, and 
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I am desirous of treating with every re- 
spect opinions given by one who professes 
to speak from actual experience ; but he 
must forgive me for saying that I cannot 
recognise the superiority of his experi- 
ence to that of Her Majesty’s judges. 
But undoubtedly some statements made 
by him require, and have caused me to 
inquire, so far as they are capable of 
being tested, whether he is right. Now, 
one statement of his is this: that in 
those cases tried on the Northern Cir- 
cuit whereof he has been a spectator, 
where prisoners have been examined as 
witnesses, on an average three cr 
four persons a year who have been con- 
victed are innocent. Of course, for the 
purpose of the argument one has to 
assume that these people were innocent, 
though the jury thought otherwise, that 
their conviction was produced by their 
giving evidence, and that they would 
have been acquitted had they not given 
evidence. No names or cases are re- 
ferred to as a foundation for this extra- 
ordinary statement, and one has to rely 
altogether upon Sir Herbert Stephen’s 
judgment upon each of these proposi- 
tions; but I have endeavoured to test 
it, vague as it is, by the only mode in 
which I could think of testing it, and 
that was by applying to the Home Office 
for the statistics of the Northern Circuit, 
and, as far as they are able to inform 
me, there is no trace of any such case. 
Your Lordships are aware that a great 
number of those who are sentenced in 
the Assize and other Courts resort to 
the Home Office (as exercising the pre 
rogative of mercy) for a reconsideration 
of their cases. It certainly appears as 
if no one who has, or whose friends have, 
any ingenious suggestion to make why 
the decision of the Court should be ques- 
tioned, ever refrains from communicat- 
ing with the Home Office. It is almost 
incredible that no person has been found 
to complain of this state of things, if 
anyone has been, in fact, aggrieved. I 
must also say that it is very unsatis- 
factory to find in such a statement of the 
case as I have referred to such loose 
language as that the number of cases 
under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act during each year on the Northern 
Circuit is from one to two hundred. In 
the 10 years to which the writer appeals 
we know not whether he means that 
there were 1,000 or 2,000. This is the 
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more unsatisfactory, as the Judicial sta- 
tistics do not appear to me to warraut 
even the lower figure. On this subject 
I have received a communication from 
the Home Office as follows— 


“In answer to your letter of the 15th ultimo, 
I am directed by the Secretary of State to 
acquaint you, for the information of the Lord 
Chancellor, that he has no ground for believing 
that there are any appreciable number of 
cases in which innocent defendants have been 
convicted in consequence of having prof- 
fered themselves in evidence. Among the 
numerous pleas brought forward, it is very 
seldom, if ever, urged that the prisoner 
had been prejudiced at the trial by giving 
evidence; and the Secretary of State 
cannot recall a single instance in which such a 
plea has been made a ground for advising a 
total or partial remission of sentence. Scarcely 
a day passes without one petition at least 
being received at this Office from either a 
prisoner or the friends of a prisoner who has 
been convicted in a case in which he might 
have given evidence in his own behalf, and if 
it were a fact that in cases of this kind the law 
of evidence has wrought injustice to innocent 
defendants, the Secretary of State thinks it 
certain that the fact would have been brought 
to the notice of his Department. The entire 
absence of any evidence in the experience of 
the Office in support of Sir Herbert Stephen’s 
statement seems to him fairly strong evidence 
that it is not common under the existing law 
for innocent defendants to prejudice their cause 
by giving evidence on their own behalf. He 
has caused an examination to be made of all 
the petitions received from or on behalf of 
prisoners convicted at the Assizes held on the 
Northern Circuit, in 1894 and 1895, of offences 
in respect of which the prisoner is made a com- 
petent witness by the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1885. Other cases in which the 
accused is a competent witness under other 
Statutes are of such rare occurrence at Assizes 
that they may practically be left out of ac- 
count. These years were selected in prefer- 
ence to later years, in order to ensure that all 
the prisoners who are likely to petition should 
have done so. Eighty-six of such prisoners 
were convicted, and the accompanying table 
shows the pleas on which petitions on their 
behalf were based. In no case did the prisoner 
allege that he had been injured by giving evi- 
dence himself or by refusing to do so. Indeed, 
the only allusion to this question which is to be 
found in these petitions is a statement that the 
judge asked the prisoner to go into the box, 
but that the latter refused because he felt con- 
fused. Anvarently this man regretted that he 
had not given evidence.” 


My Lords, the experience of the Home 
Office, I need not say, is not confined to 
one circuit, and the entire absence of any 
such complaint during a period of 13 
years seems to me to be indeed an 
example of experience against theory, to 
The Lord Chancellor. 
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use a phrase whereby Sir Herbert Stephen 
distinguishes what he considers his own 
experience as against the theoretical 
views, as he considers them, of the learned 
judges. My Lords, I have once or twice 
mentioned the name of Mr. Russell 
Gurney. That he was a most able and 
upright judge I should think no one 
would deny, and that his opinion on any 
such Act connected with the administra- 
tion of the Criminal Law, I should think, 
would be acknowledged by everyone who 
had the advantage of knowing him; but 
there is a circumstance which appears 
to be unknown to Sir Herbert Stephen, 
which, even in his eyes, would give value 
to his testimony, and that is, that Mr. 
Russell Gurney studied this question in 
the United States and by the light of 
actual experience, where all accused per- 
sons are admissible as witnesses in re- 
spect of offences. I heard from his own 
lips the result of his investigations, and 
he told me that he thought that his 
experiences during that study had proved 
to his mind the great superiority of the 
system which allowed all the sources of 
investigation to be free, aud that after 
what he had seen there, he could not 
entertain a doubt about the propriety of 
allowing accused persons to be heard as 
witnesses on their own behalf. This 
matter has now been five or six times 
before your Lordships’ House, and I do 
hope that a great improvement in the 
law will now be carried out. I move the 
Second Reading of the Bill. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, like 
my noble and learned Friend I should 
not have intervened in the present De- 
bate, for I have often expressed my views 
on the subject, were it not for the argu- 
ments recently placed before the public 
with a view to defeat the Measure which 
my noble and learned Friend has pro- 
posed. I quite agree with what my noble 
and learned Friend has said, that there 
are only two alternatives—namely, either 
to pass this Measure, or to repeal all 
those provisions in the law which have 
been passed during the last 20 ycars, 
permitting accused persons to give eVi- 
dence. The present state of the law 
is utterly indefensible and ridiculous, and 
every argument used against the passing 
of this Bill into law is an argument in 
favour of the repeal of those provisions 
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which the Legislature has passed in pie- 
vious years. The case put before the 
public is this: Although there is much 
weight of authority on the part of those 
experienced in criminal trials in favour 
of the change, their opinion has been 
denounced without any experience of the 
effect of the change, and that the ex- 
perience of the effect of the change by 
those who have watched these operations 
proves that the result would be, not 
beneficial, but mischievous. My Lords, 
I admit that my experience of accused 
persons giving evidence in their own 
favour is slight, and I am not going to 
generalise from it; but Sir Herbert 
Stephen is inaccurate when he says that 
I have had no experience of such cases. 
It so happens that I have had experience 
of evidence in a case which I think may 
be looked upon as a crucial one. I was 
prosecuting two persons charged with an 
ofience under the Explosives Act, at a 
time when the charge was of a nature 
to excite a good deal of feeling and pre- 
judice. The two prisoners elected to give 
evidence, and each was called as a wit- 
ness; and if ever there was a case in 
which the accused was likely to suffer 
from going into the witness-box, that was 
such a case. The prisoners were ac- 
quitted, I believe, quite rightly. I felt 
satisfied at the time it was to their 
advantage that they had been able to tell 
their story ; and, even though they told 
it under such circumstances as might be 
calculated in some degree to prejudice 
them, yet an opportunity might, never- 
theless, prove to their advantage. My 
Lords, what is the experience which it 
is alleged renders this charge of no im- 
portance? It is to be found in the views 
which have been expressed by so many 
who have had to do with the administra- 
tion of the criminal law, and to be the 
result of watching the effect of accused 
persons giving evidence under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1885. I 
quite admit that this is a class of case 
in which there is, perhaps more than in 
any other individual class, the danger of a 
mistake being committed, as well as the 
danger of a miscarriage of justice. It is 
said that observation of these cases on the 
Northern Circuit, to which I had the 
honour to belong, shows that on an 
average three or four innocent persons 
have been convicted every year, for 
several years past, because they gave 
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evidence on their own behalf. But no 
particulars are given; no facts are 
stated ; no proof 1s offered. The asser- 
tion is made, and it rests entirely on the 
observation of the gentleman who has 
written the book to which my noble 
and learned Friend has referred. I 
have not had experience of trial in these 
cases during the last 12 ‘or 13 
years, but I have had _ experience 
for upwards of 20 years of the 
action of juries on the Northern Cir- 
cuit, and I claim to be as_ good 
an authority as to the mode in which the 
criminal law was administered by those 
juries as the gentleman who wrote the 
vook. I myself am not in the slightest 
degree satisfied—I say it with all respect 
—that, by the statement of Sir Herbert 
Stephen, he was right and the juries 
were wrong. Not a fact is given point- 
ing to the possession of any such evi- 
dence, and, no doubt, it would have been 
forthcoming if it had been in his posses- 
sion. It is simply the impression pro- 
duced on his mind that, in certain cases, 
the juries convicted where the accused 
were innocent. But that is not all. How 
can he prove that they were convicted, 
though innocent, because they gave 
evidence on their own behalf, and that 
if they had not given evidence on their 
own behalf they would have been ac- 
quitted? It is the merest speculation and 
I confess that my confidence in such a 
statement is very much shaken when 
any one dogmatises so far as to assert as 
a fact that innocent persons were con- 
victed, the opinion being arrived at 
simply through the impression produced 
on his mind as an onlooker at the trial. 
There is another statement in the book 
which I think sufficiently startling. The 
learned gentleman says that the law 
allowing an accused person to give evi- 
dence entirely alters the attitude of mind 
of the jury, and that he is perfectly con- 
vinced of this by prolonged observation. 
Can any human being, by watching the 
course of the trial, so far master the 
internal consciousness of the jury as to 
know that the attitude of their mind is 
different in one case than in another, 
and that the question, as it presents 
itself, is different in one case from 
the same question in another case? 
I do not believe that it changes at all— 
the attitude is the same in every case. 
I do not believe that they put themselves 
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any question excepting the one: “Is he 
guilty of the offence of which he is 
charged !—did he do it, or did he not?” 
I daresay that sometimes one juryman 
might view the question in one way, and 
another in a totally different way, but 
what they set themselves to determine 
is—“ are we perfectly satisfied that he is 
guilty of the offence with which he is 
charged!” That is the attitude of mind 
before, and that is the attitude of mind 
now, and I do not believe that, in the 
whole course of the day in which there 
were cases—we will say, in one of which 
the prisoner gives evidence, in the other 
of which he does not give evidence—their 
attitude oscillates from one condition to 
another, according to whether the 
prisoner can and does give evidence, and 
can and does not give evidence. I base 
my support of this Bill on the ground 
that it is right in principle. If a man is 
innocent of an offence, and desires to 
give evidence, and by so giving evidence 
submits himself to cross-examination, is 
it right that the law should preclude him 
from doing so on the mere fanciful delu- 
sion that if he can give evidence there 
are a certain number of cases where 
prisoners would benefit by it, although 
there will be a certain number of cases, 
and, it is suggested, a smaller one, where 
he would not! Is it right, because, possibly, 
in some cases prisoners would not benefit 
by it, to deprive a man of the possibility 
of telling his story as against the story 
on the other side, and submitting to have 
that story tested by the evidence of the 
time and place and circumstance? My 
Lords, it is an unsound principle, and I 
do not believe that an unsound principle 
will ever result in the wise, and just, and 
satisfactory administration of justice. 
My Lords, I admit that the opinions of 
lawyers are divided upon this question— 
there are certain opinions in favour of the 
change, there are some opinions the 
other way. But in support of which of 
the changes that had been made in the 
administration of the law have you found 
& unanimous consensus of opinion 
amongst the members of the profession? 
Why, my Lords, I believe that the judges 
were not unanimous upon the question 
as to whether you could safely abolish 
hanging people for committing thefts of 
articles of over 40s. in value, and some 
very distinguished judges in your Lord- 
ships’ House expressed the strongest pos- 
Lord Herschell. 
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sible opinion that you could not safely 
make such a change in the law. The 
matter is not to be decided upon the 
authority of lawyers, or upon the ex. 
perience, one way or the other, of this 
lawyer or that. When you have such a 
difference of opinion, it seems to me that 
you should go upon the question of 
principle—which is the sounder and the 
more defensible system—and in my 
opinion, the much more sound and de- 
fensible system is to allow a man, if he 
wishes to do so, to tell his own story in 
the witness-box. My Lords, it is said 
that the result of the change will be to 
alter, not only the attitude of the jury, 
but that of the counsel and of the judge 
towards the prisoner. It is said that 
counsel, in other cases, prosecute with 
quasi-impartiality, which disappears when 
they have to cross-examine a prisoner 
upon the evidence that he has given. 
That, I think, my Lords, is a good deal 
exaggerated. I think that the motives, 
the state of mind, the feelings which now 
dictate that quasi-impartial attitude, 
will not be destroyed by a change in the 
law such as this Bill proposes; and I 
hesitate very much to believe that in 
practice it will be found to be destroyed 
amongst the members of the circuit to 
which I had the honour to belong. My 
Lords, I would venture to throw out a sug- 
gestion for my noble and learned Friend 
—whether it might not be desirable to 
make a change of procedure which, at all 
events, would go far to remove some ap- 
prehensions such as that to which I have 
just alluded. Of course, anyone who has de- 
fended prisoners knows that it was the 
great object to avoid a reply from the 
other side—you wanted the last word, 
and, consequently, you sometimes hesi- 
tated to call witnesses whom you would 
have called if it would not have deprived 
you of the last word ; and under this Bill, 
no doubt, you cannot call the prisoner, 
though there should be no other witness, 
without giving the right of reply. I 
think there is a great deal to be said for 
this change, that the advocate for the 
prisoner should always have the _ last 
word—that is to say, that, where the 
prisoner is called to give evidence on his 
own behalf, the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion should make his speech upon the 
whole case as presented to the jury, and 
that the prisoner’s advocate should make 
his speech upon the whole case as 8© 
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presented. I think, upon the whole, it 
would be some advantage, but not an 
unfair advantage, to the prisoner, and I 
think that some of the dangers suggested 
as to the reply of the Council for the pro- 
secution, upon the effect of the prisoner 
giving evidence, would be mitigated, or, 
perhaps, altogether done away with, by a 
change of that description. There is one 
other matter to which I should like to 
allude also. There has always seemed 
to me to be a blot upon our present sys- 
tem in this respect—that when a person 
is charged with an offence, and brought 
before the Petty Sessions, before com- 
mittal for trial, as soon as the evidence 
is concluded he is told that he can make 
any statement he pleases, but every effort 
seems to be made to prevent his making 
that statement. He is warned, and he is 
told that any statement which he makes 
will be taken down, and will be used 
against him. I confess that I do not see 
any satisfactory reason for that pro- 
cedure, and I think it would be well that, 
instead of being as much as_ possible 
deterred from making a statement, he 
should be encouraged to make it at the 
earliest opportunity—for this reason: 
that, if he is an innocent man, it is likely 
to assist him when the case comes on for 
trial. The statement that he so makes 
may afford the means of corroboration of 
that statement, and it may satisfy the 
police authorities that there is evidence 
which would tell in his favour, which 
they would not otherwise be aware 
of. I remember a case in my own 
experience. A person was charged with 
stabbing a policeman. It was a very 
serious case, and, no doubt, if convicted, 
the punishment would have been very 
heavy. He called witnesses to prove that 
he was not near the spot, and he ac- 
counted for the wound which he had in 
some other way than that suggested by 
the prosecution—the suggestion being 
that he received it in the encounter with 
the policeman, because there was no 
doubt that the person who stabbed the 
policeman was severely wounded by him 
inreturn. The jury were unable to agree 
upon their verdict. I subsequently learned 
that there were nine in favour of a con- 
viction and three against. The case conse- 
quently stood over to be heard at 
the next sessions. I found that the 


prisoner was not there for trial when the 
Sessions came on. 


I made inquiry, and 
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I was informed that, in the interval, the 
police had investigated the statements 
that were made on behalf of the prisoner 
at the former sessions, and had satistied 
themselves that he was not the man. 
Now, obviously, it would have been a 
great advantage that this person should 
have told his own story in the first in- 
stance at the police court, and if he had 
done so there can be no doubt he would 
never have been imperilled at all. It 
was only by means of three of the jury- 
men holding out against the nine that 
he was not sentenced, in all probability, 
to several years’ penal servitude. There 
fore, my Lords, there seems to me to be 
a great advantage in prisoners telling 
their own story, and in their being in- 
vited to tell their own story, at the 
police court, instead of doing it in a 
manner which is calculated to do any- 
thing but induce them to bring forward 
their case at the time. I venture to 
suggest these two matters for the con- 
sideration of my noble and _ learned 
Friend, because, although they do not 
touch the question immediately of the 
prisoner giving evidence, I think they 
suggest steps which may be taken to 
mitigate to some extent the fears of those 
who are apprehensive of the results of 
the change. 


*Lorp LUDLOW: My Lords, having 
had some considerable experience, both at 
the Bar and on the Bench, in the adminis. 
tration of the criminal law, I 
anxious to say that I entirely approve 
of the principle of this Bill. It so hap- 
pens that the first case that arose under 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 1885, 
was tried by myself at the Old Bailey. 
It was a very important case, it lasted 
eight or nine days, and whatever doubts 
I may have previously had with regard 
to the propriety of this change of the law 
were entirely removed during the course 
of that case. I do not propose to 
repeat the arguments which have been 
used both in this House and in the other 
House, and by many eminent authorities 
in the Press and elsewhere. They are 
well known. To my mind, the only real, 
substantial argument made against this 
Measure is one which I will now state. 
It it is this: that there is a fear that 
when the accused is made a competent 
witness, his not tendering himself as a 
witness will raise the inference of guilt 
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against him in the minds of the jury. 
If I thought any such risk were likeiy 
to be incurred by an accused person, I 
should not be so favourable to this 
Measure as I am. But I do not believe 
in that idea. At the present moment a 
prisoner is invited to make a state- 


ment, and I have never heard or 
found that the mere effect of his 
not making a _ statement—of not 


endeavouring to explain his innocence 
—has in any way militated against nim 
in the eyes of the jury, or induced them 
to. convict him where otherwise they 
would not have done so. I do not be- 
lieve that his not tendering himself as a 
witness would prejudice him with the 
jury any more than his not making a 


statement. I presume that the judge 
would tell the jury that the time- 


honoured principle, that the Crown is 
bound to make out the case beyond 
reasonable doubt, is a principle which 
still exists, and is a principle which they 
are to be guided by; and I do not for 
one moment believe that the fact of the 
accused party not tendering himself as a 
witness will then militate against him in 
any respect. Cases have been referred to 
showing the remarkable and intolerable 
anomalies in the criminal law as it now 
exists. I could illustrate those anomalies 
by numerous cases. A person is charged 
with common assault. He is able to ex- 
plain it if he had an opportunity, but he 
cannot be called. If, on the other hand, 
he was charged with an indecent assault, 
he is a competent witness and can be 
called—in point of fact, making it depend 
upon the part of the body assaulted as to 
whether or not he can give evidence. 
Having regard to the experience I have 
had, I believe that this Measure is one 
which is loudly called for, and so far 
from in any way tending to the convic- 
tion of the innocent, it will be found to 
be a safeguard to the innocent, although 
I admit freely that it may bring about 
more convictions of the guilty. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My Lords, 
I can only say, with respect to what my 
noble and learned Friend has said, that 
the changes he suggests in the law of 
procedure of the criminal law does not 
seem to me to be at all unreasonable, 
because, as he says, though they do not 
arise immediately upon this Bill, some 
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of the apprehensions which have been 
indicated may be removed by the changes 
he advocates. Of course, as to who last 
addresses a jury ought not in itself to 
inake any difference to a jury, and I am 
not quite certain that it does make the 
difference that it is supposed to make. 
I am, of course, aware that it is supposed 
to make a difference as to who has the 
last word. A very distinguished lawyer 
once said that he did not care who had 
the last word so long as he had the first, 
but whether that is so or not I myself 
will not say, but if it at all facilitates the 
passage of this Bill, I can see no objec- 
tions to the suggestion made by my noble 
and learned Friend. I have now only 
to say to your Lordships that I wish to 
present to you a petition from the Incor- 
porated Law Society, who petition your 
Lordships in favour of this Bill. The 
petition runs as follows— 


“That in the opinion of your petitioners the 
existing law, which ignores the evidence cf 
accused persons, produces substantial hardshins 
and injustice, and the proposed alteration will 
be a great benefit to innocent persons who may 
be charged with offences, and will produce no 
hardships or injustice to those who are guilty. 
Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray that 
the said pending Bill may be passed into law.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time and committed 
to a Committee of the whole House. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
*Lorp NORTON: I beg to put the 


question to the Lord President of the 
Council. of which I have given notice, 
to ask him whether he contemplates 
stating before Easter what are the in- 
tentions of the Government with refer- 
ence to legislation with respect to secon- 
dary education. I merely wish to add, my 
Lords, the reason why I raise this question 
so early in the Session. It is this: that 
some definite assurance is wanted on the 
part of the Government that they have 
this important question—one of the most 
important questions before Parliament— 
seriously in hand, and the principles on 
which they contemplate legislating upon 
it. This want is leading to the subject being 
dealt with largely by other bodies through- 
out the country—partly by private munifi- 
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cence, partly by municipal institutions on 
a still great scale with lavish expenditure 
of public rates, with such enthusiasm 
that their institutions are already tread- 
ing on each other—and partly by County 
Councils, who, upon a system, I should 
think, unprecedented for absurdity in'any 
age or country, have three-quarters of a 
million of public money per annum 
handed over to them to make tentative 
experiments in what they call or con- 
sider technical instruction, according to 
the fancy of the Councils themselves. If 
the Government intend to deal with this 
subject nationally, if they have any 
scheme in their minds of national second- 
ary education, whether as a system for 
the whole kingdom, or, far better, in the 
way of subsidising undertakings on the 
part of independent local bodies, 
they should lose no time in letting 
the country understand that they 
have the subject in hand, and the 
principles upon which they intend 
to deal with it. Otherwise, there 
will be a preoccupation of the whole 
field of the subject, which will render 
their action, however wise, embarrassed 
and confused. We have experience that 
it is due to want of some definite under- 
standing of this sort that has led to the 
primary education of this country being 
so utterly confused with the secondary 
education of the country that it has led 
to most mischievous results, and made 
the action of both classes of education 
conflicting and ineffective. The waste 
of public money is the smallest mischief 
of the confusion of elementary and scien- 
tific education. The separation of the 
two is necessary, because we are all 
agreed, I think, that secondary and tech- 
nical instruction should not be given as 
primary instruction is, entirely at the 
public expense for all classes, rich and 
poor. The State should not undertake to 
secondary education by way of scholar- 
cost to the sons of rich manufacturers, 
but public money should only give free 
secondary education by way of scholar- 
ships to the poor who can make 
use of them. It is for this reason, and 
with no distrust of the noble Duke's 
action, but with perfect confidence in 
the wisdom and good sense with which 
he will deal with the subject, that I 
hope that he will state now that he in- 
tends to take it up before long, and that 
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understand the general principles upon 
which he is going to act, so that the 
whole field of his action may not be pre- 
occupied and embarrassed. 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL: My Lords, I have for some 
time past been giving a great deal of at- 
tention to this subject, and have brought 
it to a certain extent before the notice of 
the Government. As my noble Friend is 
aware, it was announced in Her Majesty’s 
Speech that it was hoped that it would 
be possible for us to introduce a Bill 
upon the subject in the course of the 
present Session ; but I do not think that 
I am able to state that it is at all likely 
that the Measure can be introduced into 
either House before Easter. IF hope very 
strongly that after Easter it may be 
possible for me to make some announce- 
ment on the subject. After what has 
fallen from my noble Friend, I think 1 
ought to make a reservation, and to state 
that it is not now, and never has been, 
the intention of the Government to do 
anything in the nature of establishing 
secondary education throughout the 
country. Any Measure which we might 
introduce would be solely for the 
purpose of organising in a better way 
that which already exists, and possibly 
supplement it to a certain extent; but 
the idea that what is being done by 
county authorities or municipal authori- 
ties or by private individuals is to be 
replaced by something which is to be 
done in the future by the Government 
is not one which in any way has ever 
been contemplated by the Government. 
I have no doubt that a certain amount 
of the £800,000. which has been given 
to the County Councils principally to be 
expended upon technical education, may 
have been at the outset misused, and 
perhaps a certain amount has _ been 
wasted ; but, on the other hand, I be- 
lieve that a very large portion of it is 
now being most usefully employed, with 
very great advantage in the various 
localities. It is not, as my noble Friend 
appears to suppose, dependent entirely 
upon the will and pleasure of the County 
Councils. Almost every County Council 
has established for the purpose of ad- 
ministering this grant in aid of technical 
education. a Technical Education Com- 
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solely of members of the County Council. 
Ii need not consist solely of members 
of the County Council. These bodies 
are naturally acquiring a very great deal 
of experience, and, I believe, in a great 
many centres they are doing at present 
a very invaluable work. 


ELECTRICAL ENERGY GENERATING 
STATIONS AND SUPPLY. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
{The Earl of Moruey): The Motion of 
which I have given notice involves points 
of some considerable importance with 
regard to electrical legislation, »ut I 
think I can make the points clear to 
your Lordships in a very few words. 
First of all, I would premise by saying 
that up to the present time all electrical 
lighting undertakings have been sanc- 
tioned under the provisions of the Board 
of Trade Provisional Orders. Powers 
by means of Private Bills have not been 
allowed thus far with regard to electrical 
lighting undertakings, on the ground 
that it would be desirable that they 
should be kept under the control of the 
Board of Trade, and that the provisions 
with regard to electric lighting should be 
as uniform as possible. But, my Lords, 
under these Provisional Orders, and under 
the Electric Lighting Act of 1882, no 
powers are given for acquiring sites for 
generating stations compulsorily. Some 
difficulty has been occasioned in obtain- 
ing places in crowded localities for 
generating stations, and the question 
arises whether they should be free from 
liability as to nuisance. And also 
a question arises whether, if you 
are to grant compulsory powers of pur- 
chase, the same condition should not 
attach to electrical lighting undertakings 
as attaches to gas undertakings, in which 
case, under the Standing Orders of your 
Lordships’ House, notice has to be given 
to owners, lessees of buildings or dwellings 
within 300 yards of the site of the work 
for which compulsory powers are asked. 
My Lords, these questions are involved 
in the first paragraph of the reference 
which I propose to bring to the notice 
of a Joint Committee of the two Houses. 
That paragraph runs as follows— 


“Whether, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Section 12 (1) of the Electric Lighting Act, 
1882, powers should be given in any cases for 
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acquiring land compulsorily for generating 
stations ; and, if so, under what conditions as 
respects liability for nuisance, notices to sur- 
rounding owners, and otherwise.” 


The second and third paragraphs relate 
to another case. It is to the case of 
electrical undertakings that have found 
difficulty or inconvenience in obtaining 
sites for generating electricity within 
their own district of supply, and are 
anxious to go outside that district for 
sites to generate electricity, which they 
will supply within their own district of 
supply. Now, my Lords, that involves a 
somewhat difficult question in connection 
with the powers which the local autho- 
rities have of purchasing electrical light- 
ing undertakings at the end of 40 years. 
It stands to reason, my Lords, that com- 
plications must arise, for if you have the 
distributing mains and the distributing 
stations in one district, which the local 
authorities would have to purchase after 
the lapse of a given period, you have your 
generating stations in a district outside 
the district of the purchasing local autho- 
rity. My Lords, it is with the view of 
laying down some rules upon that ques- 
tion and on this point that I have 
framed the second paragraph of this re- 
ference— 


“Whether compulsory powers of acquiring 
land for generating stations, if proper to be 
given in any case, should be given where the 
proposed site is not within the area of supply.” 


Those are the two first questions I pro- 
pose to have referred to this Joint Com- 
mittee. The third question is one of a 
very much wider application, and really 
of very much more importance. A 
private Bill has been deposited this year 
in Parliament which would empower a 
company to purchase land for erecting 
a generating station—practically a great 
electric manufactory—in the middle of a 
populous part of the Midland Counties, 
and it proposes for a district comprised 
within a circle the radius of which would 
be about 26 miles, that it should supply 
electricity to anyone who chooses to take 
it from them. That area would include 
some of the largest and most flourishing 
towns in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire, and several other counties. 
My Lords, I think it is a question whether 
it would not be desirable that electricity 
should be produced on a large scale, as 
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probably it may be produced much 
cheaper on a large scale than on a small 
scale ; but, at the same time, when you 
have a company of this kind starting, 
which would have these powers spread 
over, probably, a district containing 120 
or 130 local authorities, interfering, pos- 
sibly, with companies and local authori- 
ties who have been already authorised to 
supply electricity for lighting or motive 
power by Parliament or Provisional 
Orders, it does raise questions of very 
great complication and importance, 
which are bound to arise, especially when 
you consider the points which I 
referred your Lordships to just now 
—the power that local authorities 
have of purchasing electrical 

takings after a lapse of 40 years. 


prise, where the Company itself does not 


propose to use the electricity which it! 


produces, but to supply it to other com- 
panies to use it, either for lighting or for 
motive purposes. That is to say, it will 
be proposed to establish a central manu- 
factory of electricity, which will supply 
its current to any number of companies 
or local authorities or persons who want 
to use it for their own purposes, either 
as a motive or lighting power. The re- 
maining clauses of the reference are as 
follows— 


“Whether, in case of a generating station, 
however acquired, not being situate within the 
area of supply, power should be given for the 
breaking up of streets between the generating 
station and the boundary of the area of sup- 
ply. Whether powers should be given in any 
case for the supply of electrical energy over 
an area including districts of numerous local 
authorities, involving plant of exceptional di- 
mensions and high voltage ; and, if such powers 
may properly be given, whether any, and what, 
conditions should be imposed—(a)With respect 
to system and plant, and to the construction 
and location of generating stations, in view of 
the powers of purchase conferred upon local 
authorities by Sections 2 and 3 of the 
Electric Lighting Act, 1888; (6) With respect 
to the relations of the promoters to other 
undertakers and to local authorities within 
parts of the area: Under what conditions (if 
any) ought powers to be conferred upon pro- 
moters seeking to supply electrical energy to 
other undertakers, and not directly to con- 
sumers.” 


My Lords, I think that this brief ex- 
planation of the main objects of the 
reference which is on the Paper will be 


under- | 

The | 
fourth point, my Lords, relates also to | 
a new development of electrical enter- | 
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sufficient to show to your Lordships the 
great importance of the questions that 
are involved. I was in consultation with 
the authorities of the House of Commons 
and also with the Board of Trade on the 
| subject, and, having regard to the fact 
that the Bills that have been deposited 
this year, those Bills to which I have 
referred, involve so large a departure 
from some of the principles that have, up 
to the present time, guided our legisla- 
tion in these matters, it seemed to me 
and also to the authorities whom I con 
sulted, essential that we should have an 
authoritative guidance as to the principles 
on which these Bills should be modelled. 
Five years ago the same difficulties arose 
with regard to the measure of protection 
which should be given to telephonic and 
other wires by high electric currents. 
This principle was then referred to a Joint 
Commi tee of the two Houses, and the 
result was very satisfactory. The prin- 
\ciple was settled, clauses were fra:ned, and 
these clauses have been introduced into 
all electric traction Bills that have been 
introduced into Parliament since that 
time, and, as far as I can hear, they have 
|worked very satisfactorily. It is with a 
view, my Lords, of having principles laid 
down with respect to the questions to 
which I have referred that I venture to 
call the attention of the House to this 
matter, and to ask your Lordships to 
agree to the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to join with a Committee of the 
House of Commons to consider and report 
upon the policy and principles which 
should guide our legislation in this 
matter. 





Question put, and Motion carried. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION. 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My Lords, 


I rise to move— 


“That it is desirable that all Statute Law 
Revision Bills and Consolidation Bills of the 
present Session be referred to a Joint Commit- 
tee of both Houses of Parliament.” 


The subject of this Resolution is a Joint 
Committee, to which are annually re 
ferred all Statute Law Revision Bills and 
Consolidation Bills. Your Lordships have 
been good enough to consent to a similar 
Resolution in many previous years, and 
I trust that those who have already done 
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valuable service in past years on the dry 
and thankless work which goes before 
this Committee will be willing to serve 
again. I desire to remind the House that 
the appointment of a Joint Committee 
does not remove Parliamentary control 
from the Bills referred to it, but, on the 
contrary, ensures that no kind of law 
shall creep in under the names of Revi- 
sion or Consolidation, a risk which is 
undoubtedly incurred when Bills of this 
kind are passed through ordinary Com- 
mittees of either House. The work is 
essentially that of experts. It is the 
office of the Joint’Committee to certify 
that no Amendment of the law is con- 
tained in any Bill referred to it, and it 
is not understanding that Parliament has 
confidence in that certifical that the 
members of the Committee are invited to 
enter on their task. 


Question put and Motion carried. 


Their Lordships adjourned xt 
6.20 till Monday next. 


HOUSI ,«° COMMONS. 


Thursday, 10th March 1898. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 


Three of the clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
(WESTMINSTER BRIDGE AND EMBANK- 
MENT TRAMWAYS) BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till Friday, 
Ist April. 


PLYMOUTH CORPORATION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till 
Friday, 25th March. 


The Lord Chancellor. 
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GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY BILL, 
Second Reading _—__ deferred till 
after the other Private Business. 
LONDON BUILDING ACT (1894) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till 


Friday, 1st April. 


RENFREW BURGH AND HARBOUR 
EXTENSION BILL. 

To extend the municipal and police 
boundaries of the burgh of Renfrew ; to 
authorise the construction of a tidal dock 
or basin, and other works, at the har- 
hour ; and for other purposes ; Read the 
first time ; to be read a second time. 


Ordered— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider every Report made by the Board ot 
Agriculture, certifying the expediency of ny 
Provisional Order for the enclosure or regula- 
tion of a common, and presented to the Hous2 
during the last or present Sessions, before a 
Bill be brought in for the confirmation of suc) 
Order. 


“That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee that they have power, in respect of 
each such Provisional Order, to inquire and 
report to the House whether the same should 
be confirmed by Parliament; and, if so, 
whether, with or without modification, and, i» 
the event of their being of opinion that the 
same should not be confirmed, except subject 
to modifications, to report such modifications 
accordingly with a view to such Provisionel 
Order being remitted to the Board of Agricvl- 
ture. 

“That the Committee do consist of twelve 
Members, seven to be nominated by the House 
and five by the Committee of Selection. 

“Thaé Mr. Bucknill, Mr. Seale-Hayne, 
Mr. Jeffreys, Mr. Heywood Johnstone, 
Mr. William Jones, Mr. Paulton, and M-. 
Taylor be Members of the Committee. 

“That the Committee have power to send 
for persons, papers, and records. 

“That five be the quorum.”—(Sir William 
Walrond.) 

GAS 


LIGHT AND COKE 


BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


COMPANY 


Motion made and Question proposed— 


“That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green): Sir, I rise to move that this Bill 
be read a second time upon this day six 
months. The object of this Bill is to 
consolidate and convert the capital of the 
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Gas Light and Coke Company, and if 
this were the only proposal, I should re- 
gard it very much in the light of a matter 
affecting the shareholders alone, and not 
affecting the public position. But what 
I object to in this Bill is the watering of 
the stock, and if the House will kindly 
grant me just a few minutes I will state, 
as briefly as possible, what are my objec- 
tions to the Bill. In the first place, the 
House will see that this is not a small 
Bill, but that the interests affected are 
very enormous. When I say that the 
stock which it is proposed to convert by 
this Bill amounts in the aggregate to 
close upon £12,000,000 sterling in nomi- 
nal value, the House will see that, as 
I have said, it is not a small matter 
with which it is called upon to deal. It’ 
will, however, be convenient if, in ex- 
plaining the effect of this Bill, I confine 
my attention to the ordinary stock of 
the company, which amounts to up- 
wards of £6,000,000. It is not necessary 
that I should go further back in the his- 
tory of the company than to the Act of 
1876. By that Act, a Parliamentary bar- 
gain was made between the company on 
the one hand, and the consumers on the 
other. The relation which was to exist 
between the dividends which were to be 
paid and the prices which were to be 
charged for the gas was regulated by 
what is known as the sliding scale; that 
is to say, there was to be a 10 per cent. 
dividend on the ordinary stock, because 
I believe the dividend then payable was 
taken as the standard of dividend, and 
the then price of gas—3s. 9d. per 
1,000 feet—was taken as the standard 
price of gas, and it was stipulated that 
for every penny charged in any year in 
diminution or in excess of the standard 
price, the standard rate of dividend 
should be reduced or increased for that 
year by one quarter per cent. Further, 
by that Act the interests of the public 
Were protected by what is called the 
“auction clause”; that is to say, it was 
stipulated that any stock thereafter 
issued should be submitted to auction at 
the best price that the market could 
afford, so that the permanent advantage 
should not go to the shareholders, but 
that it should be appropriated to the pur- 
poses of the undertaking, and in this way 
accrue indirectly for the benefit of the 
consumers. Now, Sir, I say that the 
principle of the auction clause was to 
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support and strengthen the sliding scale, 
and that the general effect of this clause 
was to provide that the shareholders 
should not from 1876 always receive any 
additional advantage without some corre- 
sponding advantage accruing to the con- 
sumer. Under the settlement of 1876, 
both the shareholders and the consumers 
have benefited. The price of gas offered 
by the company is now 2s. 10d. per 
1,000 feet, and the dividend on the 
ordinary stock is 12? per cent. But the 
company is not satisfied. The company 
say—and I desire to put their case as 
fairly as possible—that £100 worth of 
stock nominal, with a dividend of 12} 
per cent., which runs up the Stock Ex- 
change price to something between 
£200 and £300, is not so saleable as 
£100 worth of stock, with a 4 per cent. 
dividend, and commanding a premium 
of, perhaps, £15 or £20. And s80 
the company bring forward this Bill, in 
which they ask the House to allow them 
to convert their ordinary stock, with a 
standard rate of dividend of 10 per cent., 
into a stock two and a half times in nomi- 
nal amount greater, but having a stan- 
dard rate of dividend of only 4 per cent. 
Now this conversion, as I will presently 
show, will bestow great advantage upon 
the company, but t’ effect upon the 
community will be ver, ischievous. In 
the first place, the effect of the Bill will 
be to conceal from the eye of the public 
the real state of facts in relation to the 
company. The company is now paying 
12? per cent. upon its ordinary stock, 
but. if this Bill passes it will then only 
pay about 5 per cent. Now, I submit 
that it is contrary to public policy that 
the company, having statutory powers 
and dealing under those statutory powers 
in a monopoly, should seem to be paying 
only 5 per cent., when, indeed, and in 
faith, it is paying a dividend of 12? per 
cent. This is my first objection. My 
second objection is that it is proposed 
by this Bill to rip up the Parliamentary 
bargain made in 1876 between this com- 
pany and the consumers in London, and 
to do that in the interests of one of two 
parties only—namely, the company. It 
makes a present to the shareholders in 
this company in the shape of an enor- 
mous addition to the Stock Exchange 
value of the undertaking, whereas there 
is nothing in the nature of any particular 
advantage accruing to the consumer. I 
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understand that it will be said that there 
is some advantage to the consumer in 
this way, that he will receive a compen- 
sation through the operation of the 
auction clause upon that portion of the 
authorised capital of the undertaking 
which remains as yet unissued. But, Mr. 
Speaker, I think it is sufficent to knock 
the bottom out of that argument to 
merely state what the amount of the un- 
issued capital really is. The total exist- 
ing stocks are very nearly twelve million 
pounds, and the only portion which re- 
mains unissued amounts to £175,000. 
That, of course, is a mere bagatelle, and 
it is obvious that, while the company re- 
ceives an enormous advantage, the ad- 
vantage to the consumer through the 
operation of the auction clause on the 
unissued capital—namely, £175,000—is 
absolutely inappreciable. In the third 
place, I object to the Bill because the 
public will be prejudiced by its effect if 
at any future time the public should pro- 
pose to acquire the property of the com- 
pany. It is admitted that the effect of 
this Bill will be to increase the Stock 
Exchange value of the undertaking. The 
degree of enhancement of value is, of 
course, a matter of dispute. Indeed, it 
is denied that the precise amount of the 
enhancement of value can possibly be 
fairly stated; but no one can seriously 
deny that the enhancement of value must 
be very considerable, and will probably be 
enormous. We are not ‘without prece- 
dent to guide us in this matter. In the 
case of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany, where the stock was treated in a 
similar manner in 1896, under circum- 
stances to which I will inamoment refer, 
the Chairman of the company estimated 
the probable increase of Stock Exchange 
value at £90,000, the Controller of the 
London County Council put the figure 
at £250,000 ; but they were both wrong, 
for, in fact, the emhancement of value 
has proved to be the enormous sum of 
£900,000. Now, I believe it will be 
argued on the other side that the en- 
hancement of the Stock Exchange value 
of the undertaking will not affect the 
price to be paid in the event of purchase 
by the public. I anticipate that that will 
be said on the other side. It will be 
said, I presume, that the arbitrator will 
estimate the price not upon the Stock 
Exchange value, but upon the basis of 
divisible property. But I will leave that 
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argument to be judged by the candour 
and common sense of the House, and for 
this reason that I think it will be diffi- 
cult to persuade hon. Members that the 
market is not a possible basis that a 
company may put before an arbitrator. 
We must remember that an arbitrator 
does not give his reasons. We cannot 
possibly understand or know what 
motives are operating at the back of the 
mind of the arbitrator. But I do say 
there is a risk—I will not put it stronger 
than that—a very serious risk, which I 
think no man would willingly incur in 
the case of his own private concerns, that 
the Stock Exchange value will have no 
inconsiderable influence in the primary 
deductions of the arbitrator. Now. a 
word with regard to precedents. I under- 
stand that my hon. Friends who oppose 
me will rely upon precedents, and I 
should like to say just a word 
with reference to them. There are 
I believe, four or five legitimate prece- 
dents in favour of the course which the 
promoters of the Bill desire to take. But 
all these precedents, with one exception 
to which I will refer, were agreed Bills; 
that is to say, the local authority which 
was entitled to oppose the Bill considered 
that in one shape or another it had 
received a quid pro quo. The one ex- 
ceptional case is the case of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company’s Bill, and 
that Bill, Mr. Speaker, had a very signi- 
ficant history. The Bill was originally 
introduced in 1895, and it was referred 
to a Committee, and that Committee 
threw out the Bill, and made a lengthy 
report. The Committee considered that 
the subject of the conversion of stock 
was of so far-reaching and important a 
character that it ought to be dealt with 
by a Committee especially appointed to 
consider it, the same as was done in the 
case of the water companies, and the 
Chairman of that Committee, at any 
rate, does not sit on this side of the 
House. The South Metropolitan Gas 
Bill, having been thrown out by a Com- 
mittee in 1895, was re-introduced in 
1896. It was referred to another Com- 
mittee, and it passed into law. In the 
first place, in regard to the Bill, it may 
perhaps be worth while to mention that 
there were some provisions in it which 
seemed to have influenced some members 
of the County Council in its favour, and 
may possibly have obtained the support 
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of some Members of our own Committee. 
These provisions were those relating to 
giving to the employees of that com- 
pany some representation in the manage- 
ment of the company. But I do not 
rely very much upon that. I have, I 
think, a much stronger ground when I 
say that this House is no more to be 
influenced by the decision of one Commit- 
tee than it is by the decision of the other 
Committee, and, as it is quite clear that 
the Committees differed, this is not a 
question which can be determined by 
the taking and considering of evidence. 
It is distinctly a question of policy, and 
I say that, if it were referred to two 
different Committees of this House, those 
Committees would arrive at exactly oppo- 
site conclusions. It is, indeed, precisely 
one of those matters which the House 
ought to decide for itself, and it is upon 
the merits of the Bill that the issue is 
now raised without any reference to 
what has gone before. Lastly, Mr. 
Speaker, what is the feeling of the local 
authorities, whose duty it is to protect 
the public in this matter? That, I 
think, is a very important thing for the 
House to consider. The London County 
Council, the Holborn Board of Works, 
the Islington Vestry—which is, I believe, 
the largest in London—and other local 
bodies, have passed resolutions hostile to 
this Bill. The action of the London 
County Council is particularly signifi- 
cant. It was not treated there in any 
way as a Party question. Leading mem- 
bers of the Moderate Party denounced 
this Bill in language even more vigorous 
than that which was used by my Pro- 
gressive friends; and as a matter of 
fact, the London County Council was 
nearly absolutely unanimous—indeed, 
quite unanimous for all practical pur- 
poses, for the voting was: For the Reso- 
lution against the Bill 101, in favour 
of the Bill 4; and I am told that of the 
four in its favour two were tellers, so 
that you have the London County Coun- 
cil substantially unanimous against this 
Bill. I think, Sir, that this is not exactly 
the time when this company is entitled 
to come to this House, and ask for indul- 
gences. The company has just given 
notice to raise the price of gas per 
thousand feet from 2s. 10s. to 3s. It is 
freely said by the local bodies to whom 
I have referred that this state of 
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over-capitalisation. It may possibly be 
said on the other side that raising the price 
of gas will not, under the sliding scale, 
benefit the shareholders in the company. 
I would like to say one word about 
that. No doubt, the effect of a rise of 
2d. in the price of gas per thousand feet 
will necessitate the reduction of the divi- 
dends by one-half per cent., but there 
can be no doubt that the object of the 
company in making the rise in price is 
to prevent a still heavier fall, which 
would happen unless they were able to 
put their hands in the pockets of the 
consumers, and take out this additional 
twopence. Sir, I have endeavoured to 
put this case fairly before the House. 
I have not intentionally omitted any- 
thing which would apply either in favour 


of the Bill on the one hand or 
against it on the other. I think 
I have stated as concisely as I 


can the serious objections which the 
representative authonties of London have 
to this Bill, and ask the House to reject 
this Bill. There is no urgency for it. 
It is only at the very best a financial 
juggle. Let the House throw out the 
Bill this year. and leave the Company 
free to satisfy the representative autho- 
rities of London, so that new arrange- 
ments, if necessary, can be made. But 
that new arrangement should be one 
which would be equitable to both sides 
of the bargain, which was made in 1876. 


Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.) formally 
seconded the Amendment. 


*Mr. F. G. BANBURY (Camberwell, 
Peckham): Mr. Speaker, the hon. Mem- 
ber who has just sat down has advanced 
as a reason for asking this House to 
reject the Bill, the statement that the 
consumer will gain no benefit, and that 
any public body who may desire to pur- 
chase this Company will lose should this 
Bill become law. Now, the hon. Member 
says that the value of the Stock Exchange 
price will be increased, and that, no 
doubt, is true. But I venture to say 
that that will be equally a benefit to the 
consumer as it will be to the Company ; © 
and, in any case, I think that the increase 
in value cannot be held to affect the ques- 
tion of purchase by a local authority. I 
do not believe that any water-works or 
gas company has ever been purchased 
upon the basis of the Stock Exchange 
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value. I believe that every such under- | benefit of the shareholder tends also to 
taking has always been bought upon |the benefit of the consumer. The hon. 
revenue and not upon the capital. It | Member has alluded to the objection 
would be a very unfortunate thing|of the County Council, but I think 
if the capital value was introduced ‘that that objection arose from the fact 
into a purchase of this kind, be- that the Bill really was not quite under- 
cause there would be nothing to pre- |stood. I confess that it does seem to 
vent a number of persons combining to | me to be rather a large Bill, but, as a 
enhance = a gg the ~— 4 pg rte hagore pear ky coe . 
change, whereas it is a very difficult (all. w 
thing to attempt to tamper with the isumer, and it will not in any way bene- 
dividend, which can always be easily | fit the shareholder, except by slightly 
ascertained, while the actual price on the | enhancing the price of the Stock in the 
Stock Exchange is a thing that can be ‘market; but it. —_ — Do P 
te A pesca ae Relig bmg ace eg agg 
en the hén. Member says he would not | pany to raise mo ’ 
object to the Bill provided it were only | hope that the House will, at any rate, let 
for the purpose of consolidating the Pre- ithe Bill go before a Committee. 
tock. bjects | 
aa evone the oh sc Stock ia pool Mr. H. KIMBER (Wandsworth): The 
to be divided. I may point out that if he arguments, Sir, x et o> bes - 
only objects to one clause, he might let | other side are well-known, old friends, 
the Bill go toa Conuaitten, and pr the having been brought to the notice of this 
matter to be threshed out there. I — — - — sees in — = 
myself to one of the clauses—the 13th | stairs, not merely four or five times, bu 
rte I do not purpose to ask the | not less than 10 times, in the presence of 
— to — — on = | ite tas tleebsle ard a <= 
ow, as regards the watering of stock, the |¢ g L . : 
stock is increased, but at the same time | really res judicatur, and I think that the 
the dividends are equally diminished, and, | time of the House ought not to be taken 
therefore, it is not a question of watering |UP with the reiteration of arguments 
sally dignan ED pager al poy sd ar ye alermntnogtenge Poo 
ause the dividend is reduced at the | to t 
same time. The shareholders will gain | Metropolitan Gas Company’s Bill a year 
methine whatever by ru yg ee. \ag0 ba aan gnc 
perhaps, an increased value on the < | the Com e : 
Exchange; but the consumer will gain [tinguished hea . — ir gg 
in this way, that, if it is necessary to |Bar—Mr. Worsley aylor—that he 
raise more capital, it will be able to Committee passed a Bill with this prin- 
be raised on better terms if this Bill is i ow im a pel 4 ' angen 
assed. ollow. nd, notwithstanding at, the 
’ Committee passed it, and this House en- 
Mr. PICKERSGILL: The unissued | dorsed it, and I submit, therefore, that 
capital is only £175,000. the thing has not been passed, as the 
hon. Member said, without consideration, 
*Mr. BANBURY: But there is nothing but that it is a thing which has ie 
te prevent the Company from coming adjudicated upon after argument. Now 


‘ - I will draw attention to another inaccu- 
to Parliament for powers to raise more ° : ‘ch 
racy, not, of course, intentional, whic 


capital. I would say that every large rail- | ...5 put before the House. The hon. 
way company has come to Parliament |Member said that every £100 worth of 
and consolidated their Preference and | Stock which carries a dividend of 10 per 
Debenture Stock, because they found the |cent., but which is really 12? per cent., 
Company was much the better for |!8 Proposed to be watered—he calls it so ; 
ales i: el. ek See ee Jade i call it sub-divided into two certificates, 
to borrow money on better terms, each carrying four per cent., and I always 
The same thing applies here, and learned that two-and-a-half times four 
[ maintain that what tends to the | amounted to 10, and therefore the Com- 
Mr. Banbury. 
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pany and the public are not paying one 
penny more. But the hon. Member put 
it to the House that this £250, which 
is to be what he called a “financial 
juggle,” and a “ watering of stock,” is not 
more than, as he would have us believe, 
but a great deal less than the present 
price in the market at which this stock 
can be sold. The present price of a £100 
stock is about £320—I am told it is 
£280, but, at all events, it is considerably 
more than £250. This cannot be said to 
be a juggle, nor that the Stock Exchange 
has deliberately put the price of Stock at 
such a rate that they can get a great 
deal more than this so-called juggled 
amount of £250. Now, the argument of 
my hon. Friend opposite was that people 
would be mystified, and that the real 
price of Stock would be concealed, when 
they came to the local authority or the 
local authority went to them and wanted 
to buy them, and that so much more 
would have to be paid because the price 
of stock had been raised in the market. 
But suppose that were so, I do not see 
that that is an argument against the Bill. 
It ought to be competent for every joint 
stock company, well managed as this un- 
doubtedly is, so to manage their entirely 
domestic affairs as they please so long as 
the interests of the public are not affected ; 
and I submit that the interests of the 
public sre not affected in this case. 
Besides the argument which has been put 
before the House, and which I will not 
repeat, there is this to be said. We will 
take a case. Supposing that the division 
of the stock were coupled with the unifi- 
cation, which is a very important part of 
this Bill—and the more the people see 
of unification the better they will under- 
stand it—there is a larger market, and 
where there is a larger number of 
buyers and sellers, it must surely 
be better for everyone concerned. 
But supposing the price of stock, instead 
of being £280, was by this arrangement 
made £300, and after that the public 
authorities wanted to buy it. It would 
naturally be valued according to what the 
Stock Exchange showed. But the market 
price of a thing is operated upon by a 
variety of circumstances, and a hundred 
different things affect and tell upon it. 
But no reasonable local authority, in dis- 
‘cussing the amount they should pay for 
@ thing of this kind, would go into the 
‘extrinsic, but the intrinsic, value of it. 
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What would they look at? Why, the 
return they would get per annum on the 
amount of public money they would in- 
vest: I maintain that if they did their 
duty they would disregard any question 
of extrinsic market price. The hon. 
Member cited the case of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company, but that is another 
inaccuracy. He said that in the case of 
this company the enhancement in value 
was put down by them at about £90,000, 
and by the officer of the London County 
Council ai £250,000. I maintain that 
it has arisen from a great many other 
causes, for money has gone down in 
value. Another point which the hon. 
Member raised was this: that they were 
putting up the price of gas. If ever 
any gas company could be said to be 
doing a good thing for themselves and 
a bad thing for the public by raising the 
price of gas, they have only to consider 
what the sliding scale is. If they put 
up the price of gas, down goes the divi- 
dend. The question of putting up the 
price of gas is determined by many other 
considerations relating to the finances cf 
the company, and the cost of the produc- 
tion of gas. I make these observations 
impartially, as I have no interest what- 
ever in the matter myself, and I hope the 
Bill will pass. 


Mr. SYDNEY C. BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I have listened to the 
speeches of hon. Members opposite, but 
I do not think they have made out a 
sufficient case that this Bill should go to 
a Committee, because it seems to me 
that any portion of a Parliamentary bar- 
gain on the part of a monopoly like this 
ought not in any sense to be permitted 
to be departed from, unless there are 
very strong reasons for it. The only 
argument urged by my hon. Friend oppo- 
site, and by my hon. Friend who has 
just spoken, was that the price of the 
gas stock would be increased. My hon. 
Friend who has just spoken said that, in 
his opinion, the price of the stock might 
be increased in the market if this Bill 
was carried through. My hon. Friend 
cast considerable doubt upon the question 
as to whether the intrinsic value of the 
stock would be increased in the market 
if this Bill were passed, and that was 
the only argument that I heard him 
urge. I think the House ought to 
hesitate before they pass this Bill. As 
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representing the consumers and the rate- 
payers, we want to know what is the 
possible advantage to the consumer if 
this Bill is passed. I do not see in any 
remote degree whatsoever what the con- 
sumers’ advantage would be by the pass- 
ing of this Bill. My hon. Friend oppo- 
site said that if this Bill was passed— 
and it is stated in the memoranda—it 
would increase the value of the stock, 
and that, therefore, if the Company 
wanted to raise further capital they 
would be able to obtain that capital at 
a lower rate of interest, and it would be 
a disadvantage to the consumer. With 
regard to the increase, I think the figures 
stated by my hon. Friend behind me are 
quite conclusive, because we know that, 
with the increase in the use of electricity 
throughout London, it is not likely that 
the gas companies will be able to extend 
their operations, and it is not at least 
likely that they will have to come to 
this House for any extension of powers. 
They have already spent something like 
£12,000,000, and their unspent capital 
is about £175,000. I therefore oppose 
this Bill on the ground that when you 
have a company of this sort represent- 
ing a monopoly in certain parts of Lon- 
don, when that company has obtained 
these powers which enable them to pay an 
enormous dividend of 12? per cent on 
the present price of gas, I do not think 
that this House ought to allow a bargain 
of that description merely in order to in- 
crease the market value of this particu- 
lar company’s stock. As regards the 
question of purchase, I do not think that 
there is any time in which the local 
authority would be likely to purchase, 
or any likelihood of their doing so, ja 
view of the development of electric light- 
ing. The only precedent we have in 
London of the taking over of one of these 
monopolies is the case of a water com- 
pany ; and, upon the question as to whe- 
ther it was advantageous, it was distinctly 
based on the market value of the stock. 
I think the argument of the gentleman 
opposite that the market price would 
not affect the purchase. is really the 
stumbling-block, for I think it would be 
one of the elements in the question ot 
purchase. I do not wish to dispute that, 
because, as far as my recollection goes, 
it was founded upon the market price at 
the moment. I do not think the local 
authority would like to purchase. There 
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was one point in connection with the 
speech of the hon. Member who spoke 
last, in which he said that we ought to 
allow this Bill to go through, because 
other gas companies in other towns have 
been enabled to carry out practically the 
same proposal. I think my hon. Friend 
behind me pointed out a conclusive 
answer to that, namely, that in all these 
other cases it has been a question in 
which there has been an agreement be 
tween the gas company and the local 
authority, and there has in every case 
been some guid pro quo on the part of 
the consumers. It is because the con- 
sumer obtains no advantage, and because 
the local authority has not been con- 
sulted, that I am opposed to it. If the 
gas company would come to some agree- 
ment of the nature I have alluded to, 
then I would certainly not oppose this 
Bill, but so long as they have not even 
endeavoured to come to any such arrrange- 
ment with the consumers and the rate 
payers I think the House should reject 
the Bill on this principle. 


*Mr. H. H. MARKS (Tower Ham- 
lets, St. George’s): I wish to remind the 
House that this Bill was discussed by 
the late London County Council, which 
consisted of about one-half of Moderates 
and the other half Progressives, and only 
two members of the Moderate Party were 
found to be in favour of it. More than 
100 members of the Council condemned 
it, and the Council decided to oppose it. I 
would also call the attention of the House 
to the fact that no explanation is given 
or offered of the action of the com- 
pany in raising the price of gas, and the 
House can form its own judgment as to 
the object of that move, and as to whe 
ther due consideration has been paid 
to the consumers, or whether the raising 
of the price of gas is intended to prepare 
the way for the equalisation of dividends 
on the increased stock. To pass this 
Bill would be to establish a very mis- 
chievous precedent in the case of other 
companies supplying gas or water. For 
my own part, the mere fact that no 
explanation has been given as to the 
raising of the price of the gas itself will 
induce me to oppose the Second Reading. 


Sm JAMES JOICEY (Durham, Chester- 
le-Street): I support this Bill because 
its effect is practically nothing more not 
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less than a consolidation of the capital. 
That principle has been applied in the 
past by this House dozens of times in 
connection with railway companies and 
with regard to the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company, and I think if the same 
privilege of dealing with their own affairs 
in this case were refused it would be most 
unjust. I have heard an allusion made 
to the question of the advance in the 
price of gas. Well, that is simply an 
advance in connection with the arrange- 
ment made by the sliding scale, and 
when the price goes up there is a reduced 
dividend. That sliding scale since it has 
been introduced has been of immense 
value to the consumers of gas in the City 
of London. I can quite understand all 
consumers finding fault with the price 
of gas going up. So long as we do not 
purchase, we are glad to see the price as 
low as possible. Well, we in the North 
of England would like to see the price 
of coal higher in London instead of lower, 
and we should like to have a much 
higher price for coal, even at the expense 
of the consumers of gas. With regard 
to the advantage given to the consumer 
by this Bill, I am bound to admit that it 
is a very trifling one, but it is also a 
trifling advantage that the company gets. 
You must understand that every penny 
of capital that has been raised for many 
years under the auction laws—that is, 
if they wanted to raise £10,000 of capi- 
tal, it is put in the auction room, and com- 
mands the full market price. The result 
is that, although my right hon. Friend 
said that the gas companies are paying 
something like 123 per cent. interest, as 
a matter of fact they are only getting 
that on practically one-third of each £100 
of stock, for every purchaser of stock for 
many years has had to pay about £250 
for each £100. I think it will be much 
simpler, and it will be an advantage not 
only to the company but to the consumer 
to have the capital consolidated in this 
company, as it has been in other com- 
panies, and on these grounds I support 
this Bill. 


Mr. WILLIAM WOODALL (Hanley) : 
I am glad that this question has been 
approached on both sides without any 
feeling. There are, however, many points 
that can only be justly considered by @ 
Committee of this House. It seems to 
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me impossible for Members sitting as we 
do here to realise the operation of the 
sliding scale or to discuss the dividends 
of gas companies and the rise and 
fall in the price of gas; nor is it 
easy for us to understand—although 
Gentlemen opposite have explained it 
very clearly to us. Inasmuch as the 
whole policy for a quarter of a century is 
involved in the opposition to this Bill, I 
hope it will be referred to the Committee. 


Coke Company Bill. 


Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE (Camber- 
well, Dulwich): I wish to point out that 
the reason why the London County Coun- 
cil opposed this Bill was that there were 
certain clauses in it with which they did 
not agree, and to support a Bill you have 
to support it in all its clauses. This is a 
Bill which ought to go before the Com- 
mittee upstairs to be dealt with, for there 
are clauses in it which will come out very 
different. With regard to the question 
of floating this Stock, I am one of those 
who believe that it is better for the shares 
of these large Companies to be as small 
as possible, and not in the large Stock 
that they now are. This Bill, with cer- 
tain alterations which can be made up- 
stairs, is a most vital Measure. As I 
said before, it was rejected by the 
London County Council, not because of 
Party considerations, by the Party with 
which I am connected, but because there 
were certain clauses which we could not 
accept. 


*Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I am 
not going to imitate what has taken 
place on the Front Benches opposite. 
Evidently, the Government see certain 
difficulties in their way, and they leave 
the matter to hon. Members opposite. It 
seems to me that this Bill is a sort of 
conspiracy between the producers of coal 
and the sellers of gas to exploit the 
people of London. I do not think the 
Company is so popular at this moment 
that this House should favourably receive 
this proposal. The hon. Member for St. 
George’s-in-the-East suggested that the 
Company had given no reason for the 
rise in the price of gas. But the case is 
worse than this; they say that it is be- 
cause cause of the high rates charged by 
the rating authority that they have raised 
the price. You are told that it is purely 
a question of the sliding scale, but the 
price to the consumer does not go down 
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so much as the profit to the seller goes 
up. No addition has been made to the 
moderate argument of the Member for 
Peckham, who put the merits of the Bill 
very low. Promoters of Private Bills 
should not treat this House as if it were 
a Committee of the Stock Exchange. It 
cannot understand the precise merits of 
this question of consolidated Stock. Bills 
should only be brought in here when 
promoters want to get leave to do some 
work. I think, considering the unpopu- 
larity of the Company at present, it 
would be very injudicious for the House 
to pass the Second Reading of this Bill. 


Museums of the Science 


Question put— 
“That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


The House divided—Ayes 171; Noes 
89. 


Bill read a second time and committed. 


PETITIONS. 


CORN SALES BILL. 


From Darlington, in favour; to lie 
upon the Table. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ASSESSMENTS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
From the United Presbyterian Synod, 
against ; to lie upon the Table. 


FOOD ADULTERATION. 


From Darlington, for alteration of 
Law ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 
In favour—From Hull, Highbury, Hor- 
sham, Hythe, Otley, and Rockferry (2) ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


{COMMONS} 
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REPORTS AND RETURNS. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION 
(JUDICIAL RENTS). 
Copy presented of Return for the 
month of October, 1897 (by command) ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
(RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE). 

Copy presented of statement by the 
Prison Commissioners of the action which 
has been taken, up to January, 1898, io 
carry out the recommendations in the Re- 
port of the Departmental Committee on 
Prisons, 1895 (by command) ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


CIVIL SERVICES (EXCESSES), 1896-7. 

Copy presented of statement of the sum 
required to be voted in order to make 
good excesses on certain grants for the 
year ended 31st March, 1897 (by com- 
mand): Referred to the Committee of 
Supply, and to be printed. [No. 106.] 


LOCAL LOANS FUND. 


Paper laid upon the Table 
Clerk of the House :— 


by the 


Accounts of the Commissioners for the 
reduction of the National Debt in re 
spect of the Capital and Income of the 
Local Loans Fund for the year ended 31st 
March, 1897 ; with Report of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General thereon 
(by Act); to be printed. [No. 107.] 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


William Charles Steadman, esquire, for 
the Tower Hamlets (Stepney Division). 





MUSEUMS OF THE SCIENCE AND ART 
DEPARTMENT. 


Ordered, ‘That the Report and _ Evi- 





Mr. Lough. 


dence of the Select Committee on 
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Museums of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, Session 1897, be referred to the 
Select Committee on Museums of the 
Science and Art Department.—(Mr. 
Woodall.) 


The Training 


CANALS PROTECTION (LONDON) BILI.. 


Second Reading deferred from to-mor- 
row till Thursday next. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have come to the following 
Resolutions, namely :— 


ELECTRICAL ENERGY (GENERATING STATIONS 
AND SUPPLY). 

That it is desirable that a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to join with a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to 
consider and report— 


1. Whether, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of Section 12 (1) of the Electric 
Lighting Act, 1882, powers should be 
given in any cases for acquiring land 
compulsorily for generating stations ; 
and, if so, under what conditions as re- 
spects liability for nuisance, notices to 
surrounding owners, and otherwise ; 


2. Whether compulsory powers of 
acquiring Jand for generating stations, if 
proper to be given in any case, should 
be given where the proposed site is not 
within the area of supply ; 


3. Whether, in case of a generating 
station, however acquired, not being 
situate within the area of supply, power 
should be given for the breaking-up of 
streets between the generating station 
and the boundary of the area of supply ; 


4. Whether powers should be given in 
any case for the supply of electrical 
energy over an area including districts of 
numerous local authorities, involving 
plant of exceptional dimensions and high 
voltage ; and, if such powers may pro- 
perly be given, whether any, and what, 
conditions should be imposed: 


(a) With respect to system and plant, 
and to the construction and loca- 
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tion of generating stations, in view 
of the powers of purchase conferred 
upon local authorities by sections 
two and three of the Electric Light- 
ing Act, 1888 ; 


(b) With respect to the relations of 
the promoters to other undertakers 
and to local authorities within parts 
of the area; 


5. Under what conditions (if any) 
ought powers to be conferred upon pro- 
moters seeking to supply electrical 
energy to other undertakers, and not 
directly to consumers. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS AND CON- 
SOLIDATION BILLS. 


That it is desirable that all Statute 
Law Revision Bills and Consolidation 
Bills of the present Session be referred 
to a Joint Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament. 





QUESTIONS. 


—_— 


THE TRAINING OF RESERVES. 

Cotone. Sir HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether, having regard to the 
fact that the Reserves are never 
called up for training, and conse- 
quently not fit for the first line in war, 
arrangements can be made to enable a 
limited number so volunteering to keep 
up their Military and musketry training 
with volunteer corps, as supernumeraries 
to the establishment, the Government 
either defraying the cost of their uni- 
form, or giving £1 a year towards it if 
they were certified as having attended 
not less than twelve drills and fired 
their class? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. W. Sr. Jonn Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): It is not admitted 
that men who have had seven years with 
the Colours are not fit to take their 
places in the first line, when mobilised. 
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The Secretary of State has, however, 
under consideration the subject of train- 
ing those men whose service in the 
Reserve exceeds five years. 


NAVAL ARMAMENTS. 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(York): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether there are any 
vessels in the “A” Division of the Fleet 
Reserve whose main armament is com- 
posed of muzzle-loading guns; and, if 
so, how many vessels; and whether he 
can inform the House if there are any 
vessels in the fleets of European Powers 
armed with muzzle-loading guns; and, 
if so, how many vessels and to what 
fleets do they belong? 


Tue SECRETARY 
RALTY (Mr. 
Antrim, S.): 


to THE ADMI- 
W. G. E. Macartney, 

There are 10 ships 
in the “A” Division of the 
Fleet Reserve whose main arma- 
ment consists of muzzle-loading guns. 
There are some vessels similarly armed 
in European navies, but the noble Lord 
may assume these are not ships of any 
importance, with perhaps one exception. 


CASE OF JOHN E. TANNER. 
GuneraL J. W. LAURIE 
broke and Haverfordwest) : 
ask the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs whether his at- 
tention has been called to the 
case of John E. Tanner, a _ British 
subject, mate of the British schooner 
Ida, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, who is 
stated to have been forcibly taken off 
his vessel by an armed boat’s crew from 
the Spanish warship Criolla, on the 5th 
May, 1897, at Vajardo, Porto Rico, on a 
charge of having injured a lighterman 
named Manuel Santana, and to have been 
then detained without any trial or exami- 
nation until the 2nd July, when he was set 
at liberty ; and if his attention has been 
called to it, and the matter has been 
investigated, and the facts are as stated, 
whether any claim has been made on the 
Spanish Government for compensation 
for this wrongful treatment; and whe 


Mr. Brodrick. 


(Pem- 
I beg to 
of State 
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ther Messrs. George Mitchell and Son, 
the owners of the schooner Jda, have 
submitted a claim for expenses incurred 
in endeavouring to obtain the release 
of said John Tanner, also for detention 
of their vessel at Vajardo for 17 days, and 
for damages for loss of market through 
detention of vessel; and, if so, whether a 
settlement of these claims is being 
pressed for by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, Southport): This 
case has been brought to the notice of 
the Foreign Office. Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Porto Rico was instructed 
to make inquiry into the circum- 
stances, and directed to render 
such assistance as he properly could. 
‘Lhe Consul’s dispatch received in reply 
shows that the facts are generally as 
stated in the Question. He also re- 
ported that he had taken measures to 
secure proper treatment for Tanner while 
in prison, and had made _ repeated 
endeavours to have the trial brought on 
as soon as possible. He finally obtained 
Tanner’s provisional release on himself 
depositing a guarantee for the sum of 
£50. There were, however, certain dis- 
erepancies between the Consul’s account 
and that contained in a statutory de 
claration made by the Master of the 
Ida, and the former was instructed 
to report further on these points. To 
that instruction no reply has yet been 
received. Messrs. George Mitchell and 
Son have submitted a claim, but pending 
the arrival of an answer, it has not yet 
been put forward. 


GenERAL LAURIE: When is an answer 
likely to be obtained? 


Mr. CURZON : That really depends on 
the post. 


GeneRAL LAURIE: Not the 


Consul ? 
Mr. CURZON: Well, on both. 


on 


THE DZDALUS. 

ApmiraL E. FJELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) : I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether the 4-inch and 6-inch 
breech-loading guns supplied to the 
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Dedalus, Royal Naval Reserve drill ship 
at Bristol in September, 1895, and 
January, 1896, respectively, are still lying 
on her main deck unmounted, as was the 
case on 22nd September, 1897, when a 
Member of this House visited the ship ; 
and whether any other of the drill ships 
are in the same unsatisfactory condition 
in respect of facilities for instructing the 
seamen of the Royal Naval Reserve in 
the working of such guns? 


Mr. MACARTNEY : The guns specified 
in the Question are now mounted. Some 
delay was occasioned by the fact that it was 
contemplated to relieve the Daedalus by 
a modern cruiser, but this has not yet 
been carried out. All the guns belonging 
to other drill ships are mounted. 


ATTACK ON A BRITISH VICE-CONSUL 
NEAR SEBASTOPOL. 

ApmiraL FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the men who recently so 
violently assaulted and robbed our Vice- 
Consul, C. J. Cooke, Esq., outside Sebas- 
topol were Russian seamen wearing the 
uniform of the Imperial Navy ; whether 
the offenders have been arrested, and 
whether any representation has been 
made to the Russian authorities upon 
the subject; and whether the Russian 
servant of the Vice-Consul, who was also 
grievously hurt in defending his master 
on the occasion, will be suitably rewarded 
for his gallant conduct ? 


Mr. CURZON: The men _ who 
committed the assault on Vice-Consul 
Cooke were, as stated, seamen of the 
Russian Imperial Navy, and were at the 
time in uniform. The local authorities 
at once effected the arrest of the culprits 
who will be tried before a Court Martial. 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador has received 
from the Russian Government an expres- 
sion of sincere regret for this assault 
upon a British Consular Officer. The 
case of the Russian servant must depend 
upon any recommendations that may be 
made by Her Majesty’s Consul. 
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DEE STREET NATIONAL SCHOOL, 
BELFAST. 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Bel- 
fast, W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1). 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that the teachers in the Dee Street 
National School, Belfast, have not re- 
ceived any salary for the three quarters 
ending 31st December, 1897, although 
the work of the school has been carried 
on as usual; (2) what is the reason of 
the withholding of the salaries ; (3) and 
when will the teachers be paid? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Barour, Leeds, Cen- 
tral): The facts are as stated in the first 
paragraph. The difficulty in this case 
arises out of a question concerning the 
managership of the school, and the head 
inspector of the National Board of Educa- 
tion, who recently held an inquiry into 
the whole matter, has made to the Board 
a report which will be under considera- 
tion at their meeting on Tuesday next, 
when the question of the staff to be 
recognised and paid will be determined. 


SICK LEAVE IN THE POST OFFICE. 


Mr. F. MADDISON (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I beg to ask the Secretary to the. 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, will he explain why the details 
of the regulations governing sick leave 
in the Post Office, which have recently 
been revised, have been withheld from 
the staff; whether an absence on sick 
leave of 18 days in two years brings an 
officer within the operations of the pen- 
sion regulations; and whether he can 
see his way to publish to the staff the 
regulations now in force? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to THs 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Pres- 
ton): The regulations regarding sick 
leave in the staff of the Post Office have 
been communicated by Circular from 
time to time to the Surveyors and Heads 
of Departments, and there is no desire 
that they should be withheld from the 
staff. In consequence of the excessive 
sick absence in some branches of the 
Service, to which the attention of the 
Postmaster General was recently directed 
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by the Treasury, the Postmaster General 
decided that when an officer was absent 
in two consecutive years for more than 
the average sick absence of the whole 
staff, or of the staff of the office in which 
he. was serving (whichever was the 
highest), the Medical Officer should be 
asked to state whether in his opinion 
there was any reason why the officer con- 
cerned was not likely to render regular 
and useful service to the Department in 
the future. There is no desire, how- 
ever, on the part of the Postmaster 
General to refuse sick absence in any 
case where the circumstances require it, 
or to call on any officer to take his pension 
whose health enables him to discharge 
the duties of his office. 


COMPTROLLER AND AUDITOR 
GENERAL’S REPORT. 


Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of tha Admiralty, what is the 
answer to the complaint of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General, dated 6th 
January, 1898, as to six destroyers on 
which £191,000 had been spent before 
31st March, 1897, and which, though 
ordered early in 1894, had not been 
delivered in January, 1898? 


Mr. MACARTNEY: Of the six 
destroyers specified, the Zebra has 
been delivered since the date named 
in the Question, having finally ful- 
filled the conditions of the contract 
as regards speed, etc. No _ penalty 
will be inflicted. Repeated trials showed 
that the large locomotive boilers in the 
Fervent and Zephyr would not develop 
the necessary power to attain the con- 
tract speed. Fresh arrangements have 
been entered into with the contractors 
to remove these boilers and instal ap- 
proved water-tube boilers. This work is 
now in hand. The Conflict, Teazer, and 
Wizard have been delayed by difficulties 
in obtaining the contract speed, and by 
accidents which occurred on the steam 
trial. No instalment beyond the 8th, 
which has been earned on each of the 
vessels, has been paid. The question of 
waiving or inflicting penalties does not 
arise until the vessels are satisfactorily 
«completed and delivered. 


{COMMONS} 
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WAR MEDALS FOR INDIAN CAMPAIGN. 
Sir CHARLES W. CAYZER (Barrow- 
in-Furness): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War if it 
is the case that some of the Euro- 
pean and Native troops have not 
yet received their medals for the 
Chitral Campaign which took place three 
years ago; and, if not, what is the rea- 
son of the delay in issuing them; and, 
whether a special medal will be issued 
to the troops which took part in the 
recent campaigns on the North-West 
Frontier in place of the clasp to the 
medal granted to those troops who were 
engaged in the former Frontier wars? 


Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord G. Hamimrton, Middlesex, 
Ealing): My hon. Friend will allow me 
t» reply to this Question. The medals 
for the Chitral Campaign were issued in 
the first half of last year. If my hon. 
Friend will inform me of any cases in 
which the medals have not yet been 
received, I will cause inquiry to be made 
as to the delay. Nothing, as yet, has 
been decided as to the issue of a medal 
for the recent campaigns in India. 


REGISTER OF PATENT AGENT RULES. 

Mr. F. PLATT-HIGGINS (Salford, N.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether the Register of Patent 
Agent Rules, made by the Board of 
Trade in 1889, are general rules, under 
the Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks 
Acts, 1883 to 1888; and, if so, were 
they repealed on the 31st March, 1890, 
by the then President of the Board of 
Trade; and, has the Register of Patent 
Agent Rules, 1889, been laid before 
Parliament since 31st March, 1890, or 
in any way made effective since that 
date ; and, if so, how? 


Tun PRESIDENT or tox BOARD oF 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rrrcnts, Croydon) : 
The Rules referred to are General Rules, 
and they have not been repealed. They 
were amended by the Rules of 1891, 
which were presented to Parliament. 





Mr. Hanbury. 
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COLONIAL AND FOREIGN LIGHTS. 
*Sm CHARLES CAYZER: In putting 
this Question to the President of the 
Board of Trade, I venture to say that the 
House is pleased to see the right hon. 
Gentleman in his place again. I beg to 
ask him whether he will state the 
amounts of the existing balance 
standing in the accounts kept by the 
Board of Trade with respect to Colonial 
and foreign lights, the sums payable on 
accounts of money secured on the Colo- 
nial dues, and the amount of the contri- 
bution by Her Majesty’s Government in 
respect of the lighthouse at Cape Spartel, 
Morocco? 


Tus PRESIDENT or tae BOARD oF 
TRADE: I thank the hon. Member for 
his kind remark. In reply to the Ques- 
tion on the Paper, I have to say that 
the only lighthouses abroad, on account 
of which balances are held by the Board 
of Trade, are those known as the Basses 
and Minicoy Lights. The balances held 
on account. of these lights on the 31st 
March, 1897, as shown in the Account 
presented to the House of Commons, on 
the 16th ultimo (No. 66), were as fol- 
lows:—Consols, 2? per cent., £20,000 
stock; Consols, 24 per cent., £22,529 
stock ; cash, £4,044 stock. There is no 
outstanding debt or loan chargeable on 
thisfund. Her Majesty’s Government con- 
tribute the equivalent of 1,500 francs 
(about £60) annually towards the main- 
tenance of:Cape Spartel Lighthouse. 


LIGHTING ON FOREIGN COASTS. 
Sr CHARLES CAYZER: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether the Governments of France, 
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missioners for the year 1885 it appeared 
that at that time tonnage dues were 
levied in nearly all countries, and that 
these dues, though not called light dues, 
were applied to the maintenance of lights 
as well as to other nurposes. The Board 
of Trade have no information as to the 
amount of charges made by particular 
countries. 


JOHNSTOWN MAILS. 

Mr. P. M‘DERMOTT (Kilkenny, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
what steps, if any, have been taken to 
meet the requisition’ which was sent last 
year from the inhabitants of Johnstown, 
county Kilkenny, requesting that the 
mails which arrive at Kilkenny at 9.15 
a.m. might be delivered in that district 
at 1 p.m. instead of 6 p.m., which takes 
place at present; and for what reasons 
the mails which arrive in Kilkenny at 
9.15 a.m. are allowed to remain there till 
3 p.m.? 


Mr. HANBURY : No definite steps have- 
yet been taken to meet the request of the- 
inhabitants of Johnstown. That request 
refers to the second mail (the day mail) 
from Dublin. The letters for Johnstown 
by that mail are conveyed by a car work- 
ing from Urlingford vii Johnstown to. 
Kilkenny in the morning, and back to 
Urlingford by the same road in the even- 
ing; and as the car, which is run chiefly 
for passenger purposes, only leaves Kil- 
kenny on its return journey at 3 p.m., it 
has hitherto been impossible to despatch 
the mails from Kilkenny before that hour 
as the correspondence is not sufficient to 
justify the establishment of a car for the 





Russia, Germany, Italy, and Portugal 
maintain the lighting of their respective 
coasts out of the Imperial funds; and if 
he can state what European countries 
make a charge on merchant shipping for 


lights, with the amount of charge in each 
case ! 


Tut PRESIDENT or roe BOARD or 
TRADE: The Board of Trade have no 
recent information as to the funds out of 
which the cost of the lighting of the 
coasts of European countries is defrayed. 
From a Report of the United States Com- 





mails alone. 
however, has not lost sight of the case, 


and he may yet be able to effect some 
improvement. 


CLIFDEN UNION. 
Mr. W. O'MALLEY (Galway, Conne- 
mara): I bee to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware 
that a Local Government Board In- 
spector has ordered the dismissal of the 





The Postmaster General,. 
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assistant relieving officer for the Clifden 
Union on the grounds that he allowed 
a certain number of men to receive em- 
ployment on the labour test relief works, 
while such men were the owners of some 
live stock and such small property as 
boats, &c.; and whether it is a necessary 
condition that recipients of such relief 
must be absolutely destitute of all goods 
and chattels before they obtain relief! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUK. The 
Local Government Board have re 
cently required a temporary reliev- 


ing officer in the Clifden Union to 
resign that position on the grounds of 
inefficiency. This officer was an old man 
in bad health, and, evidently, physically 
unequal to his duties. He failed to enter 
on his relief lists the names of the per- 
sons on the relief works, and, owing 
either to his want of knowledge of his 
duties or to his inability to make suf- 
ficient inquiries, he was in the habit of 
certifying persons to be destitute who 
were earning money, and were possessed 
of means, and who were not proper cases 
to be supported by the ratepayers. The 
special relief measures this year are im 
tended for the occupiers of small hold- 
ings, who, owing to the failure of the 
potato crop, might, if not relieved on the 
works, have to come into the workhouse ; 
but, beyond submitting this general con- 
dition for the guidance of Boards of Guar- 
dians, the Local Government Board do 
not limit their discretion as to the eligi- 
bility of individual applicants for relief. 


HOSPITAL NURSES AT CLIFDEN 
WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. O'MALLEY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he is aware that on the 5th 
of January the Local Government Board 
Inspector assisted at the election of two 
hospital assistant nurses for the Clifden 
Workhouse, and that he recommended 
the election of two resident paupers, 
although he was informed by the clerk 
of the union at the time that neither 
of them could read or write; and 
whether the Local Government Board has 
sanctioned the appointment of these 
illiterate nurses ! 


Mr. W. O'Malley. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The paid 
attendants referred to are not em- 
ployed in nursing the sick, but on 
work of a menial character such as 
scrubbing and keeping the wards tidy, 
Both of these persons were recommended 
for the position by the medical officer of 
the workhouse, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board, who have sanctioned their 
employment, do not consider it indis 
pensable that persons engaged in the 
capacity mentioned should be able to 
read and write. The duties of nurse at 
the workhouse are performed by a trained 
official. 


Commissioners. 


CLONES MAGISTRATES’ BENCH. 


Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware 
that, out of the ten magistrates entitled 
to adjudicate in the Clones, county Mona- 
ghan, petty sessions district, two only 
are Catholics, and whether two Pro- 
testant magistrates have been recently 
appointed, one of whom has neither resi- 
dence nor property of any kind in the 
district, and liv_s in an adjoining county ; 
and if steps will be taken to remedy the 
disparity between Protestant and Catho- 
lic magistrates in this petty sessions dis- 
trict, where Catholics are largely in the 
majority over all other denominations! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I under- 
stand that three of the magistrates 
in the Clones Petty Sessions dis- 
trict are Roman Catholics. The two 
gentlemen recently appointed to the Com- 
mission of the Peace in the county are, 
I believe, Protestants, and one of them 
is not actually resident in the county, 
although he appears to live very near the 
border of the county. The Lieutenant 
of the county is always ready to consider 
the names of any gentleman recom- 
mended to him for appointment to the 
Commission, whether Roman Catholics or 
Protestants. 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS. 
Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury when the Land Tax Commis 
sioners’ Names Bill will be introduced ; 
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whether a memorandum will be issued to 
Members explaining the steps to be taken 
by them for the purpose of inserting 
additional names at the Public Bill 
Office; and whether the Bill will be 
drafted in such a form as to admit of 
an amendment being moved in Commit- 
tee with the object of abolishing the pro- 
perty qualification of Land Tax Commis- 
sioners ! 

Mr. HANBURY: The Bill will be in- 
troduced before Easter. A circular is being 
issued to the clerks to the Commissioners 
of Land Tax instructing them as to the 
steps to be taken for preparing a list of 
additional names. The clerks will in due 
course transmit their lists to the Members 
of Parliament for the county, division, 
or place in which the proposed new Com- 
missioners reside, with a request that if 
the Members do not disapprove of the 
names they will sign and deliver such 
lists at the Public Bill Office. Other 
copies of this circular will be sent to the 
clerks for transmission to the Members 
concerned. The Bill will be drawn in 
the usual form. 


Sir CHARLES DILKE: Will the lists 
handed in previously stand good? 


Mr. HANBURY: Yes, so far as the 
names are not disapproved. 


Mr. STEVENSON: I did not quite 
catch the answer to the third paragraph. 
Was it in the negative? 


Mr. HANBURY: I do not propose to 
introduce the Bill in a form which will 
admit of more amendment that I can 
help. 


MURDER OF AN ARMENIAN RELIEF 
AGENT. 

Mr. STEVENSON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have preferred upon the Turkish 
Government a specific claim, in the name 
and on behalf of the Armenian Relief 
Committee, for the sum of £500 which 
was stolen from Yussuf Yunan at Sairt, 
and has formed the subject of consular 
inquiry ? 


{10 Marcu 1898 } 
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Mr. CURZON: Without some direct 
evidence or tangible proof of conni- 
vance in the crime on the part of any 
Turkish official, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not be justified in preferring 
a specific claim against the Porte. No 
such proof has been forthcoming, and 
Her Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Bitlis re- 
ported on 25th November that, with re- 
gard to the occurrence itself and the be- 
haviour of the local officials, no negli- 
gence could, in his opinion, be justly im- 
puted either to the police or the judicial 
auvhorities. 


BURY POST OFFICE. 


Mr. J, KENYON (Lancashire, Bury) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether he can proceed at once 
with the building of the new post office 
at Bury, Lancashire, as grave dissatisfac- 
tion is being expressed with the present 
arrangements ? 


Mr. HANBURY: The plans of the new 
post office at Bury were received from the 
Office of Works a few days ago, and are 
now under consideration. No reason is 
seen why the new building should not be 
begun shortly. 


MUZZLING ORDERS IN THE MIDLANDS. 


Mr. BROOKE ROBINSON (Dudley) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether the Board of 
Agriculture can now say how much longer 
the muzzling order is likely to continue 
in force in the counties of Worcester, 
Warwick, and Stafford; and whether he 
is aware that resolutions asking for the 
withdrawal of the order have been passed 
by the county councils of all these coun- 
ties? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Lona, Liver- 
pool, West Derby): It is not possible for 
me as yet to fix any date for the with- 
drawal of the muzzling orders in force in 
the counties named, but my hon. Friend 
may be sure that I shall be glad to take 
this step at the earliest possible moment 
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Ordnance Department 


at which I can do so without endanger- 
ing the success of our operations for the 
extirpation of rabies. The reply to the 
second inquiry is in the affirmative. 


COOLIE IMMIGRATION INTO REUNION. 

Sm H. SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Cen- 
tral) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India whether any agreement has 
been entered into with the French Go- 
vernment for the reopening of the immi- 
gration of Indian Coolies into Réunion ; 
whether it provides for the residence in 
Réunion of a British protector of immi- 
grants; and whether he will lay a copy 
of the Agreement with the French Go- 
vernment upon the Table? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: A convention for the reopening 
of Indian immigration into Réunion has 
been signed, but is not yet ratified. It 
does not provide for the residence of a 
British protector in Réunion. There, as 
elsewhere, the protector will be an officer 
of the Colonial Government, but under 
the convention his position will be greatly 
improved. The immigrants can also in- 
voke the assistance of the British Consul. 
As soon as the convention is ratified, it 
will be laid on the Table of the House. 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT IN INDIA. 


Sm SEYMOUR KING: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, whether 
from 1875 to 1891 majors of Royal Ar- 
tillery holding appointments in the Ord- 
nance Department in India, and not in 
receipt of consolidated salaries, were not 
allowed to receive the regimental pay 
and allowances of their rank in addition 
to staff pay, whereas all officers of the 
Royal Artillery serving in the Indian 
Ordnance Department, other than majors 
and officers receiving consolidated 
salaries, have received regimental pay 
in addition to staff salaries since the 
Department was started, and what was 
the reason, if any, for this discrimination 
against the majors; whether all officers 
serving in the Indian Ordnance Depart- 
ment, majors not excepted, were obliged 
to subscribe to the Royal Artillery regi- 


President of the Board of Agriculture. 


{COMMONS} 
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mental band at Woolwich, and whether 
they would have been obliged to do so 
by the Regulations had the Indian Ord. 
nance Department not been considered 
a department connected with the regi- 
ment ; whether in 1891 the Secretary of 
State sanctioned a regulation which, from 
1st July in that year, placed majors of 
the Royal Artillery in the Indian Ord. 
nance Department on the same footing as 
lieutenant-colonels, captains, and subal- 
terns by sanctioning payment to them of 
the regimental pay and allowances of 
their rank in addition to staff pay, and 
whether any compensation was afforded 
to officers who had been serving in that 
Department previous to Ist July, 189], 
and had been under the circumstances 
stated deprived of the privilege enjoyed 
by lieutenant-colonels, captains, and 
subalterns in the same service of the 
regimental pay and allowances of their 
rank ; with respect to the case of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel and Colonel Vincent Carne 
Fisher of the Royal Bengal Artillery, who 
has appealed to the Secretary of State 
to recoup him the amount of which he 
was deprived by the fact that, from the 
lst May, 1880, when he was promoted 
to the rank of major Royal Artillery 
while serving in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, he was not paid the regimental 
pay of that rank in addition to staff 
salary, but only Staff Corps pay plus staff 
salary, though he was during the same 
peniod obliged to contribute to the Wool- 
wich band fund as serving in a depart- 
ment connected with the regiment and 
in which the other officers were receiv- 
ing regimental pay, will he state whether 
this claim was reported on by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Madras as worthy of 
consideration; and, whether his claim 
has been rejected; af so, whether the 
decision will be reconsidered ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The facts are as stated in the 
first part of my hon. Friend’s Question. 
The grounds for restricting majors of 
Artillery in the Indian Ordnance Depart- 
ment to the Staff Corps pay of that rank 
were, that the grade of major was re 
introduced into the Royal Artillery for 
reasons connected with the command of 
batteries, and that these reasons were 
not applicable to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, in which, except in the highest 
position, the actual rank of the officer 
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was unimportant, while there never had 
been any question as to the adequacy 
of the pay for the duties to be performed. 
In 1891, on the representations of the 
Government of India, that this rule was, 
in their opinion, justly looked on as a 
grievance by the officers of the Ordnance 
Department, the Secretary of State 
modified the previous decision, and 
allowed these officers the regimental pay 
of their rank in addition to staff pay. 
In 1892 Colonel Fisher applied for the 
difference bétween regimental and Staff 
Corps pay for the period he served in 
the Ordnance Department as a major 
from May, 1880, to December, 1888. His 
claim was considered by the Commander- 
in-Chief, Madras, worthy of consideration, 
but was rejected by the Government of 
India as inadmissible, the decision of 
1891 not having retrospective effect. In 
1893 Colonel Fisher sent to the Secre- 
tary of State a memorial on the same 
subject, which was not supported by the 
Government of India, and was rejected 
by my predecessor. I see no valid reason 
for reconsidering that decision. 


KHYBER RIFLES AT LUNDI KOTAL. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India if 
he can give any further explanation than 
is contained in the Blue Book of the 
reasons why the Khyber Rifles at Lundi 
Kotal last August were, in a manner de 
scribed by Lord Roberts as quite incom- 
prehensible, deprived of the support of 
their British officer at the time when it 
was most needed? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: As I stated the other day, the 
military authorities on the spot decided 
that troops from Peshawar could not be 
sent up the Khyber Pass, and Sir R. 
Udny, with this knowledge, recalled Cap- 
tain Barton from Lundi Kotal, in the 
belief that the Khyber Rifles were not 
sufficiently strong or reliable to repel 
an attack, if made in force, upon them, 
and that Captain Barton’s presence at 
Lundi Kotal would precipitate and aggra- 
vate the contemplated attack. 
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THE ANGLO-GERMAN LOAN TO CHINA. 


Mr. R. A. YERBURGH (Chester): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, whether 
the Russian Chargé d Affaires has 
lodged a formal protest against the 
Anglo-German Loan, and demanded 
compensation for his Government ; 
and, if so, what the compensation 
demanded is; what the conditions are 
under which the Trans-Manchurian Rail- 
way is to be constructed; whether any 
boundaries have been assigned to the 
area described in the arrangements made 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Government of China as the Yangtsze 
Valley ; and, if not, in what manner it 
is to be distinguished from the other 
portion of the Chinese Empire; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government has 
undertaken, or proposes undertaking, 
any obligation on the part of this coun- 
try in connection with the said arrange- 
ments? 


Mr. CURZON: We have received 
no information of any formal protest 
against the Loan to China arranged by 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Pank act- 
ing for itself and a syndicate of German 
Bankers. The conditions of the Agree- 
ment between the Chinese Government 
and the Russo-Chinese Bank relative to 
the construction and maintenance of the 
Manchurian Railway were published in 
the Russian Official Gazette of Decem- 
ber 11th and 23rd, 1896. I am afraid 
they are too long, occupying as they do 
some pages of print, to be stated in 
reply to a question, but I shall be very 
glad to show a copy to any hon. Member 
who desires to see them. The undertak- 
ing of the Chinese Government applies to 
the Yangtsze region—.e., to the territory 
of the provinces adjoining the Yangtsze 
river. The Chinese Government hav- 
ing given the assurance in question, Her 
Majesty’s Government will naturally 
hold them responsible for its observance. 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
have any objection to laying the condi- 
tions of Agreement on the Table of the 
House ? 


Mr. CURZON: I do not know that 
there would be any advantage in doing 


so, but I am quite prepared to consider- 


the matter. 
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DEFALCATIONS OF A CESS COLLECTOR, | months, as the selection of these is en- 
CO. MONAGHAN. trusted to the District Surveyor, and no 
Mr. MACALEESE: I beg to ask the} record of them is kept at headquarters. 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant |The Postmaster General has no know- 
of Ireland, is he aware that, at Monaghan | | ledge as to how many are Roman Catho- 
Assizes last week, a re-assessment of | lics, and he does not consider it desir- 
nearly £2,000 was ordered to cover the | able to inquire. 
defalcations of a collector who appro- | 
priated the money to his own use; how 
would cesspayers in England be treated 
in similar circumstances; and, will he 
provide a safeguard in the Local Govern- NORTH SEA FISHERIES BOARD. 
ment Bill against the recurrence of such Mr. JOHN HUTTON (Yorks, Rich- 
a case, by making it compulsory on|mond): I beg to ask the President of 
County and Urban Councils to have the|the Board of Trade whether Her 
security for collectors of a guarantee |Majesty’s Government will provide a 
society in addition to solvent personal | steam launch or other steam boat for the 
sureties / | | wae of the North Eastern Fisheries Board, 
| as has been done in the case of the Scotch 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I amjp..,, 

informed that a sum of £2,613, | Fisheries Board? 
being the amount of the defalca-}) THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
tions of two Barony cess collectors, was| TRADE: Her Majesty’s Government are 
represented at the county at large at the | not in a position to do so. The Commit- 
recent Monaghan Assizes. The grand | tee of the North Eastern Sea Fisheries 
jury brought ‘the matter before the Judge District is a Joint Committee of several 
of Assize, “who, after argument, fiated the County and Borough Councils; and, as 
presentment. I have no information as} such, the expenses it may incur are pay- 
to the second paragraph, and with regard | able by those Councils. The expenses of 
to the inquiry in the third paragraph, I the Fishery Board for Scotland are paid 
would refer the hon. Member to the pro-| by the Exchequer, and the cases are, con- 
visions of Section 55, Sub-Section 3, of | sequently, not analogous. 


the Local Government Bill. | Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet): 
Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
great dissatisfaction is felt by the County 
Councils and ratepayers in the area of 
contribution at the amount of the levy 
SMITHBOROUGH RURAL MESSENGERS. | for this Board? Will he undertake to 
Mr. MACALEESE: I beg to ask the give his consideration to the subject? 


Secretary to the Treasury, as represent-| Tyg PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD oF 
ing the Postmaster General, how many| TRADE: I do not suppose that pan one 
rural messengers are attached to the| ever pays taxes quite willingly. I am 
Smithborough, County Monaghan, sub-| afraid I cannot interfere in this case, as 
postal district ; how many of these have| what is done is in accordance with ‘the 
been appointed, and by whom, within the| Jaw as it stands. 

past six months ; and how many of them 
are Roman Catholics? 


Mr. HANBURY: There is only one 
established postman connected with 
the Smithborough sub-office—viz., the] WALKER, THE AFRIDIS’ PRISONER. 
Monaghan to Smithborough postman—|! Mr. D. H. COGHILL (Stoke-upon- 
and he was appointed as long ago|Trent): I beg to ask the Under 
as 1882. There are no means of|Sccretary of State for War whether 
ascertaining without a reference to|Colour-Sergeant Walker, of the Royal 
Treland, which would take time, how| Scots Fusiliers, who was kept a 
many auxiliary postmen may have} prisoner by the Afridis for six 
been appointed within the last six] weeks, was tried by court martial on 
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his return to his regiment for being ab- 
sent without leave; and whether he was 
ordered to lose his pay for the time he 
was away ? 

Sm CHARLES CAMERON (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the statement 
that Colour-Sergeant Walker, of the 
Royal Scots Fusiliers, who was re- 
cently captured, and during six weeks 
held prisoner, by the Afridis, has been 
tried by court martial on a charge of 
having been absent without leave, and, 
though acquitted, has been ordered to 
lose his pay for the time of his enforced 
absence ; and whether the facts are as 
stated ; if so, whether the Secretary of 
State will take steps to secure to Colour- 
Sergeant Walker the restoration of his 
pay? 

Mr. J. H. LEWIS (Flint Boroughs): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War whether Colour- 
Sergeant Walker, of the Royal Scots 
Fusiliers, who was kept prisoner by the 
Afridis for six weeks, was tried by 
court martial on rejoining his regiment 
for being absent without leave, and 
ordered to lose his pay during the period 
of his absence; and whether such losa 
of pay will be refunded to him? 


Mr. BRODRICK: No report on this 
subject has been received from India. I 
may, however, say that the inquiry held 
was only that which, under the Queen’s 
regulations for the Army, is held on every 
returned prisoner of war; and, under the 
warrant, a man is not entitled to pay for 
the period of his absence as a prisoner of 
war. If, however, the result of the in- 
quiry is satisfactory, the pay is restored 
by the Secretary of State. 


MANCHURIA. 


Mr. W. JONES (Carnarvon, Arfon) : 
On behalf of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere), I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether Manchuria is an integral 
part of China, or whether it is a separate 
territory under the rule of the Emperor 
of China? 


Mr. CURZON: Manchuria is not 
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HOP CULTIVATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Mr. A. M. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether the latest 
official information the Board possesses as 
to the acreage and yield of hops in the 
United States is derived from the Cen- 
sus Bulletin, published in Washington 
on 12th Noyember, 1891; and whether, 
in view of the importance that English 
hop growers attach to having the latest 
intelligence on questions of this kind, he 
will take steps to obtain, either from offi- 
cial or from some other reliable sources, 
the most recent available information as 
to the state of American hop cultivation? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: On inquiry of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
earlier in the year, we were informed by 
the Government Statistician that no 
more recent official information exists 
with regard to the acreage and yield of 
hops than that to which my hon. and 
gallant Friend refers. The officer in ques- 
tion was, however, good enough to supply 
a memorandum which contains estimates 
from unofficial sources as to the acreage 
and yield in California, Washington, and 
Oregon, and we propose to make this in- 
formation public in the Journal of the 
Board of Agriculiure for the present 
month. 


CALLIOPE DRY DOCK. 

Mr. H. KIMBER (Wandsworth): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty whether the Government are pre-, 
pared to consider the propriety of avail- 
ing themselves of the Calliope Dry Dock 
accommodation now in existence at Auck- 
land, New Zealand, especially in view of 
the fact that the present available dock- 
ing and repairing accommodation for the 
Australian fleet is situated 1,200 miles 
westerly therefrom ; whether they have 
valuable land adjoining the dock, where 
economical buildings could be erected and 
machinery supplied for undertaking re- 
pairs to Her Majesty’s ships in cases of 
emergency; and whether the Govern- 
ment would be willing to make a com- 
plete statement upon the subject when 





one of the 18 Provinces of China 
proper, but is certainly an integral part 
of the Emperor’s dominions. 


the Works Vote No. 10 comes before the 
House, or when Vote 8 for supply of yard 
machinery comes up for consideration? 
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Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN, Wor- 
cestershire, E.): The Question is now 
under consideration. I will communicate 
with the hon. Member when a decision is 

- reached. 


Suicide in 


RUSSIAN DEMANDS ON CHINA. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have confirmation of the statements 
which have been reported from Pekin: 
that Russia has demanded the cession 
of Port Arthur and Talienwan; that 
Russia has demanded the right to make 
a railway across Manchuria to Mukden 
and Port Arthur, with power to send 
Russian troops to the railway stations on 
this line ; that Russia is actively opposing 
the conclusion of the Anglo-German loan 
to China; that Russia has demanded the 
dismissal of British engineers on Chinese 
railways; and that Russia has obtained 
from Korea the cession of Deer Island, 
opposite Fusam? 


Mr. CURZON: Her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg has been 
informed by the Russian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs that Russia is nego- 
tiating with China for the lease for a 
certain number of years of Port Arthur 
and Talienwan, as well as for the con- 
struction of a railway to Talienwan or 
Port Arthur on the same conditions as 

«the Manchurian railway; the Russian 
Government have made no demand for 
sovereign rights over those ports, nor 
have they threatened to send troops into 
Manchuria. The Russian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs further stated that Talien- 
wan, if leased to Russia, would be opened 
to foreign trade like other Chinese ports. 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Pekin has con- 
firmed the existence of these negotiations, 
but he states that there is no indica- 
tion of anything in the shape of an ulti- 
matum ; neither, so far as he is aware, 
has any time limit been given for a reply, 
as represented in the Press. We have no 
information to the effect that the Rus- 
sian Government are opposing the loan 
to China concluded by the Anglo-German 
Banks, which, I understand, is on the 
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point of being issued. Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Pekin reported in October 
last that endeavours had been made by 
the Russian Chargé d’Affaires to obtain 
the removal of Mr. Kinder, the chief 
engineer on the Northern line from Tien- 
tsin to Kirin, on the ground of a promise 
by the Chinese Government that, if this 
line were extended, they would, in the first 
instance, address themselves to Russian 
engineers and Russian capital. Sir C. 
Macdonald obtained a promise from the 
Tsung-li-Yamen that Mr. Kinder should 
not be removed. We have received no 
information confirming the alleged ces- 
sion of Deer Island to Russia. 


Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Can 
the right hon. Gentleman state with re- 
gard to the railway, as to which he 
answered in a previous Question, whether 
the existing agreement contains the right 
to send Russian troops to the stations 
along the line? 


Mr. CURZON: No, Sir, it does 
not contain any such stipulation. The 
only provisions in the agreement about 
the Manchurian railway relating to the 
safeguarding of the line are as follows: 
The Chinese Government undertakes to 
adopt measures for securing the safety 
of the railway and its employees against 
extraneous attacks ; and the preservation 
of order on the lands assigned to the rail- 
way is entrusted to police agents, ap- 
pointed by the Company, who are em- 
powered to frame regulations for that 
purpose. 


SUICIDE IN DERRY PRISON. 

Mr. J. PINKERTON (Galway) : I beg io 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, whether he is aware 
that, in the case of the late suicide in 
Derry Prison, the doctor of the accused 
wrote to Sir William Millar, medical 
superintendent of the prison, stating that 
the prisoner had been for some time pre- 
vious predisposed to melancholia, ard re- 
questing that he should be given active 
employment and allowed the use of to- 
bacco ; and, if he can explain why, under 
the circumstances, the request was not 
complied with? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Sir William 
Millar received from the private 
medical attendant on the prisoner 
referred to a letter simply stating 
that the prisoner had been used to 
an open-air life, and that he smoked. 
He made no mention of the prisoner 

ang predisposed to melancholia, nor did 
he allude to his mental state, but only 
asked the prison doctor to see whether a 
moderate use of tobacco would help to 
keep the prisoner in health. His health 
bang perfectly good, the prison doctor 
did not consider it necessary to give him 
tobacco. 


SERVICE IN SIERRA LEONE AND ON 
THE GOLD COAST. 

Mr. GERALD LODER (Brighton): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, whether he 
can state the total number of British 
Civil officials in Sierra Leone and 
the Gold Coast respectively ; how many 
deaths occurred amongst them in each 
Colony in 1896 and in 1897, to the 
date of the latest available information ; 
and, whether he will consider the possi- 
bility of establishing 12 months as the 
maximum period of service required 
before leave can be claimed? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuamper.ain, Bir- 
mingham, W.): The number of British 
Civil officials in the two Colonies is about 
30 and 125 respectively, and the number 
of deaths among them was in 1896 five 
and 14, and in 1897 two and five. A 
comparison based upon a longer period 
appears, however, to show that the Gold 
Coast is more unhealthy than Sierra 
leone. As regards the third Question 
I must refer the hon. Member to the an- 
swers already given on the same sub- 
ject on March 12th and July 22nd, 1897. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES. 

Mr. R. MCKENNA (Monmouth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the rule that any portion of an 
unexpended grant remaining in the hands 
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of the accounting officer on tne 31st 
March is returnable to the Exchequer is 
based upon statutory provision ; and, if 
not, upon what is it based; and, whether 
the exception to the above rule in the 
case of the particular forms of grants 
called grants-in-aid is permitted by 
statutory authority ? 


Mr. HANBURY: Under Section 
24 of the Exchequer and Audit 
Departments Act, 1866, the only 
sums chargeable against grants are 
those which have actually come in 
course of payment during the year 
to which the grants relate. The 
accounting officer of the Department to 
which the grant is made must produce 
to the Comptroller and Auditor General 
vouchers or proofs of payment to show 
that the money expended by him has 
been applied to the purpose for which it 
was intended to provide. Any portion 
of the grant, in respect of which 
such vouchers are not forthcoming, re- 
mains in the hands of the accounting 
officer at the end of the financial year, 
and, his authority to expend it having 
expired, it must be surrendered to the 
Exchequer. There is no difference in 
this respect between an ordinary grant 
and a grant-in-aid. In both cases any 
money remaining in the hands of the 
accounting officer at the end of the year 
must be surrendered. The expenditure 
by the grantee must, however, be dis- 
tinguished from the expenditure or pay- 
ment to him by the accounting officer. 
Payment by the accounting officer to the 
grantee is the only payment for which 
vouchers are required to be produced to 
the Comptroller and Auditor General. 
But, in practice, the Treasury, under 
powers conferred on it by Section 33 of 
the Exchequer and Audit Act, requires 
the Comptroller and Auditor General to 
follow up the expenditure in detail by 
the grantee in all cases where the con- 
trary is not stated on the face of the 
Estimate. This does not, however, mean 
that the expenditure by the grantee 
should necessarily take place during the 
financial year. 


Mr. McKENNA: He is required to 
follow up the sum? 


Mr. HANBURY: Yes, he follows it up 
to see that it is expended. 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Does not the 
Comptroller and Auditor General take an 
entirely different view from that held by 
the Treasury! 


Mr. HANBURY: No, Sir. 


MACROOM UNION ACCOUNTS. 

Dr. C. K. D. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Local 
Government Board in Ireland are 
cognisant of the many irregularities dis- 
closed in the accounts of the Macroom 
Union, from which it appears that rates 
were returned as irrecoverable that were 
actually paid; that houses were returned 
as vacant that were occupied and for 
which the rates were paid; that there is 
£280 of seed rate not accounted for, some 
of which has been collected ; and that a 
sum of £188 is found to be not accounted 
for; whether he is also aware that a 
considerable amount of arrears at the 
end of each financial year are returned as 
collectable, but are not collected; and, 
if an inquiry has been or will be insti- 
tuted by the Local Government Board 
authorities in Ireland? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Local 
Government Board have been in communi- 
cation with the Guardians of the Macroom 
Union in reference to certain irregularities 
in the accounts of one of the poor-rate 
collectors. The Board, having regard to 
the facts disclosed at the last audit of the 
union accounts, requested the Guardians 
to call upon this rate collector to tender 
his resignation; but subsequently, in 
deference to the unanimously expressed 
wish of the Guardians, they stated they 
would not insist upon his resignation on 
the present occasion, though, in the event 
of the recurrence of similar irregularities 
on his part, they would remove him by 
sealed order. 


THREATENED FAMINE AT 
BALLYVOURNEY. 
Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land if his attention has been called to 
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the threatened famine in the Bally- 
vourney district, and, whether, in con- 
nection with the great. distress preva- 
lent in this and the contingent Kil- 
namartyra and Clondrohid districts, 
he could consider whether some public 
work or works could be undertaken, such 
as a light railway to Ballyvourney, and 
afford immediate relief ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Upon 
the information at present before 
me I have no_ reason to _ believe 


that there is any abnormal destitution 
among any portion of the people in the 
districts referred to, or any destitution of 
such character and extent as cannot be 
dealt with by the Guardians out of the 
rates of the Union. In this connection, 
I may point out that there is a con- 
siderable decrease in the numbers now in 
receipt of outdoor relief as compared 
with the corresponding period of last 
year. 


1 ABOURERS’ HOLDINGS IN IRELAND. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land if he can say in how many instances 
an acre of land has been granted to a 
labourer under the Labourers Act since 
the passing of that Act; and whether 
he will give the result in the four pro- 
vinces of Ireland? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Since the 
passing of the Labourers Act of 
1892, which extended the maximum 
garden allotment from one-half to 
a statute acre, orders have _ been 
made authorising the erection of 1,097 
cottages with acre allotments. Of these 
607 are in Leinster, 475 in Munster, 13 
in Connaught, and 2 in Ulster. During 
the same period orders have been made 
sanctioning the taking of an additional 
half-acre in the case of 363 cottages which 
had already been built—namely, 316 in 
Munster, 45 in Leinster, and 2 in Con- 
naught. 


NIGER SURVEYS. 
Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether any reliable survey and sound- 
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ings have been taken on the River Niger 
between Lokoja and Liaba; and, if so, 
when ; and if a report of same can be laid 
on the Table of the House? 


Mr. CURZON: This information 
for which the hon. Member asks is not 
in the possession of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT 
INSTITUTION. 

ApmirAL FIELD: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade. whether 
any communications have, as suggested 
by the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to inquire into the 
administration of the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution, passed between the 
Board of Trade and the Committee of 
Management of the Institution and the 
Committee of Lloyd’s relative to property 
salvage services rendered by the crews 
of the Institution’s lifeboats ; and, if so, 
whether he can state the result of such 
communications ! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE: Yes, Sir. In consequence of 
the suggestion made by the Select Com- 
mittee, conferences have been held at 
the Board of Trade between representa- 
tives of the Board, the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution, and the Committee 
of Lloyd’s. At the invitation of the 
Board of Trade the President of the 
Admiralty Division of the High Court of 
Justice was also kind enough to attend 
these conferences. After having fully 
considered the representations made at 
these conferences, the Board of Trade 
have addressed a letter to the Committee 
of the Royal National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion, stating that they find themselves 
unable to make any suggestion to the 
Committee. 


IRISH LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 

Mr. MACALEESE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland has he seen a copy of a 
resolution, passed by the Grand Jury of 
the county Monaghan, requesting the 
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Government to take over the Irish Luna- 
tic Asylums in the way they have taken 
over the prisons, and maintain them at 
the public cost as an Imperial charge ; 
and, will he give this matter his favour- 
able consideration ! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
received a copy of the resolution 
in question. The proposals of the 
Government with regard to Lunatic 
Asylums are embodied in the Local 
Government Bill for Ireland, and I can 
hold out no hope that the entire cost of 
the maintenance of these institutions will 
be borne out of Imperial funds. 


ORDNANCE FACTORIES. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I beg to 
ask the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office why the recommendation made in 
the Report of Lord Morley’s Committee, 
to the effect that the Head of the Ord- 
nance Factories should be a military man, 
serving under a military chief at the War 
Office, has never been carried out; and 
why, in direct opposition to the recom- 
mendation in the Report, a civilian has 
been appointed to the post of Deputy 
Superintendent of the Ordnance Fac 
tories ? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to THe 
WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Poweit-Wit.1aMs, 
Birmingham, 8.): The first recommenda- 
tion of Lord Morley’s Committee was 
that a Superintendent of the Ordnance 
Factories should be appointed. The late 
Secretary of State, Mr. Stanhope, in 
appointing Dr. Anderson, did not, for 
reasons which he gave to the House at 
the time, accept the view of the majority 
of the Committee that the Superinten- 
dent should be a military man, but chose 
one whom he thought to be the best 
available candidate—and experience has 
fully justified the selection made. The 
second recommendation of the Committee 
was that, subordinate to the Superinten- 
dent, a chief mechanical engineer should 
be appointed, under whom the three 
separate branches of the factory might 
be amalgamated. This recommendation 
has been followed in the appointment of 
Mr. Donaldson. 
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Deaths from Exposure 


LABOUR TESTS (IRELAND). 


Sr JOHN MACLURE (Lancs., Stret- 
ford): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) 
whether the amount of relief given under 
the present scheme in the county of Mayo 
by the Boards of Guardians practically 
amounts to under 2d. a day per head fer 
the individuals relieved; (2) and whe- 
ther, in this relief, the head of the family 
is compelled to do work which is only 
imposed on able-bodied men in Englaad 
who are known to be capable of earning 
their living if they would do so? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The maxi- 
mum amount of outdoor relief autho- 


rised to be given by Boards of 
Guardians to persons engaged on 
the works organised as labour tests 


is six shillings a week, and this woud 
work out at the figure stated in the first 
paragraph, on the assumption that a 
family represented on the works by one 
of its members consists of five persons. 
The current rate of wages for labourers 
in the distressed districts in ordinary 
years would be about seven shillings a 
week. In order to secure that only those 
who are actually in need of relief are 
afforded it at the expense of the Govern- 
ment and ratepayers, a task of work is 
required for one member of every family 
in all cases in which the Guardians wish 
to obtain the Government contribution. 
The relief afforded to these people in 
return for their labour is not intended to 
represent the wages which might be 
earned by an able-bodied man working 
on his own account, but is only supposed 
to enable him to procure the necessaries 
of life for himself and those dependent 
upon him, and thus prevent the family 
from coming into the workhouse., The 
granting of the relief is not contingent 
on. everyone performing a task of work 
which would be done by an able-bodied 
man, and no one is taxed above his physi- 
cal ability. 


Mr. DILLON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say if, in the case of a family 
in which there is no able bodied man o1 
woman, whether old or young are com- 
pelled to do the work! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes, Sir, 
one member of the family is always called 
on to do it. 
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Mr. DILLON: 
most scandalous. 


I think that that is 


SATURDAY NIGHT MAIL FOR BELFAST. 


Mr. EDWARD M‘HUGH: 1 beg 
to ask the Secretary to the ‘Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, if he can see his way to have a 
special mail bag made up of all letters 
posted in London before 4.30 for Belfast 
forwarded by the Euston express train 
leaving at 5.30, arriving in Liverpool in 
time to catch the steamer leaving for 
Belfast at 10.30, and arriving there at 
6 o'clock a.m. Sunday morning, when 
letters could be sorted and ready for 
delivery to callers at post office between 
the hours of 8 to 10 o'clock a.m.? 


Mr. HANBURY: A bag for Belfast is 
already forwarded by the train leaving 
Euston at 5.30 p.m. on Saturday, as on 
every other week-day, for transmission 
to Belfast by the steamer vid Fleetwood, 
which is due at Belfast about 6 a.m. The 
letters arriving on Sunday morning are 
delivered to callers at the Post Office be- 
tween the hours of 8 a.m. and 10 a.m. 
The Liverpool steamer, which is not used 
by the Post Office, is not due at Belfast 
until 8.30 a.m. 


DEATHS FROM EXPOSURE AMONG 
RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether his attention has 
been drawn to the finding and recom- 
mendation of a coroner’s jury, who sat in 
the case of the death of a platelayer 
named Thomas Clarke, who died in the 
service of the London and North Western 
Railway Company whilst engaged in 
watching a landslip near Twyford Mill, 
namely, that the death was caused by 
exposure, and recommended the railway 
company should pay greater regard to 
the men employed on night duty espe- 
cially during severe winter; whether 
he has noticed the death of five work- 
men on the Mallaig and Inverary Rail- 
way recently from exposure; and if 
he will use his influence with the railway 
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companies concerned, and other railway 
companies, to protect the lives of their 
employees when working in winter in 
exposed positions ? 


Tuz PRESIDENT or toe BOARD or 
TRADE: The London and North Western 
Railway Company inform me that the 
man in question was on duty temporarily 
as night watchman, and that some time 
during the night he was seized with ill- 
ness, and was discovered by the ganger 
in the morning. A conveyance was pro- 
cured as quickly as possible, and the 
man was taken home, but died. A hut 
was provided for him, and he was sup- 
plied with a bucket suitable for a fire, 
plenty of fuel, and an overcoat. I have 
also received a letter from the Secretary 
to the West Highland Railway Company, 
which I shall be happy to show the hon. 
Member. I gather that when the men, 
who are contractors’ servants, on leaving 
their work require refreshment, they 
have to go some miles to obtain it, which 
results in exposure to the weather. The 
contractors have, however, now opened a 
canteen at the works, where refreshments 
can be obtained. I will cause a copy of 
the hon. Member’s Question and the reply 


to be furnished to the Railway Associa- 
tion. 


BURDENS ON IRISH AGRICULTURAL 
LAND. 


Mr. G. LAMBERT (Devon, South Mor- 
ton): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he 
will state the total amount of poor rate 
and the total amount of county cess paid 
out of agricultural land in Ireland in the 
year 1896-7? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The esti- 
mated total amount levied on account 
of local rates on agricultural land in 
Ireland during the “standard” year 
1896-7 was in respect of poor rate 
about £615,000, and in respect of county 
cess about £924,000. The hon. Member 
must understand that these are merely 
approximate figures. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF IRISH AGRICUL- 
TURAL GRANT. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lientenant of 
Ireland if he can state the average annual 
value per acre of agricultural land in 
Ireland, the average amount of rate in 
the pound on such land, and what is the 
proportion of the proposed new grant of 
£730,000 that will be distributed to 
holdings of over £15 per year annual 
rental ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Accord- 
ing to the Census Return the total 
area of agricultural land in _ Ire 
land outside the towns is approxi- 
mately 18,536,000 acres, and the rate- 
able value of land, deducting the towns, 
is £8,932,000. On these figures the 
rateable valuation per acre works out 
to nine shillings and sixpence. The 
average rate in the pound is approxi- 
mately three shillings and fivepence. I 
have no means of giving the information 
as regards the allocation of the agricul- 
tural grant to holdings rented at over 
£15 per year. 


in London. 


OMNIBUS TRAFFIC IN LONDON. 


Mr. H. H. MARKS (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s): I beg to ask the Secretary. of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to the con- 
gestion of traffic, caused in the streets 
of London by the large number of omni- 
buses plying in the daytime, and to the 
inconvenience caused by the lack of 
omnibuses at night-time, and more par- 
ticularly after midnight; whether there 
is any limit to the number of omni- 
buses that may be licensed to ply in the 
daytime; and whether any conditions 
are made as to the hours during which 
such omnibuses shall ply; and, if not, 
whether he will consider the advisability 
of making regulations with a view to 
providing for a reasonable number of 
omnibuses to ply regularly for the con- 


venience of theatre-goers and others 
after midnight ? 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 


tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. 
Wuire-Rivitey, Lancashire, Blackpool) : 
My attention has been called to the 
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congestion of the traffic caused in certain 
streets by the large number of omnibuses 
plying in those streets, and the matter is 
now under my consideration. There is no 
power to limit the number which ply. 
As regards the other part of the hon. 
Member’s Question, my information is 
that very few omnibuses are withdrawn 
from the streets until quite late; but, 
however that may be, I should not feel 
justified in imposing conditions as to 
the hours during which omnibuses are 
to ply. 


RESERVE MEN. 
Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War, whe- 
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Mr. CURZON: There is no truth in 


the reports. No communications on the 
Cuban Question have passed between the 
British and United States Governments, 


RECRUITING STATISTICS. 

GENERAL LAURIE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War, as it 
appears from the Memorandum of the 
Secretary of State for War relating to 
the Army Estimates, 1898-9, that the 
total number of recruits raised during 
1897 for the regular Army was 35,015, 
and as it appears from the Return pre- 
sented to the House on the 28th Feb- 
)ruary that 28,903 men under one year’s 


|service were serving on the Ist January, 





ther any Reserve men, offering themselves | 1898, if he can state the causes that have 
for re-engagement, have been rejected|led to the disappearance of over 6,000 
as medically unfit; and, whether such) men who enlisted in 1897 and were not 





men will be deprived of their Reserve 
pay, or whether men who have been 
certified as unfit to serve in a battalion 


at home during peace time will be re-| 


tained on the strength of the Reserve 
and receive pay as qualified for active 
service in the event of war? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The returns of men 
rejected have not yet been received. 
Each case will be considered on its merits. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War 
whether Reservists may re-engage at any 
period of their Reserve service, or only 
during the first year after leaving the 
Colours? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The only restric- 


tion as to service is that the Reservist | 


must still have two years to serve. 


THE CUBAN QUESTION. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War whether his atten- 
tion has been called to telegraphic re 
ports as to alleged communications on 
the Cuban Question between the British 
Ambassador at Washington and the 
United States Government ; and whether 
there is any truth in those reports? 


Sir M. White-Ridley. 


iserving on Ist January, 1898! 


| Mr. BRODRICK: The number of 
isoldiers of less than one year’s 
/service on the Ist January given 


‘in the Return quoted was 29,657, and 
not 28,903 as stated. Of the 35,015 
enlisted during 1897, 1,293 were recruits 
for Colonial Corps, who were not included 
in the 29,657. All the returns as to the 
other casualties have not been received, 
but dt is estimated that 3,150 left within 
three months of enlistment by purchase 
of discharge, discharged as unfit, etc., and 
that 915 deserted. This accounts for 
the difference between the totals. 


THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 

Sir SEYMOUR KING: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War 
whether, although vacancies in the list of 
major-generals in the Royal Artillery oc- 
curred by the retirement of Major-General 
Caldicott on 1st October, 1897, and the 
death of Major-General Yeatman-Biggs on 
the 4th January, 1898, yet during the 
intervening months no appointment has 
been made; and inasmuch as by Royal 
Warrant, Section 47, V., it is laid down 
that while supernumerary major-generals 
exist, only every second vacancy is to be 
absorbed, why in the cases referred to the 
warrant is nut carried into effect? 
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Mr. BRODRICK : Several points as to 
the promotion to the rank of major- 
general had to be considered ‘before the 
promotion could be approved. These 
having been disposed of, the promotion 
will be shortly gazetted. 


IRISH LIGHT STORES AT KINGSTOWN. 
Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I beg t 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if he can ascertain whether the position 
of book-keeper in the Stores of the Com- 
missioners of Irish Lights at Kingstown 
is now vacant or about to become vacant ; 
and, if so, do the Commissioners of Irish 
Lights intend to fill the vacancy by open 
competitive Civil Service examination ; 
and, if not, will they state the nature of 
their objection to the open competition, 
and describe the method of appointment 
which they propose to adopt; and will 
he, in the event of the Inish Lights Com- 
missioners proposing to adopt their usual 
system of limited competition for clerical 
appointments, recommend to them the 
desirability of nominating such a large 
minimum number of candidates as will 
ensure the appointment of a thoroughly 
qualified officer to fill the vacancy? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tuz BOARD or 
TRADE: I understand that the position 
of book-keeper in the Stores of the Com- 
missioners of Irish Lights at Kingstown 
is now vacant, but under the provisions 
of the Order in Council the Board of 
Trade have no power to interfere with the 
discretion of the Commissioners with re- 
gard to the vacancy. 


TIENTS FOR BRITISH TROOPS IN THE 
SOUDAN. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been called to 
a description by the Daily News cor- 
respondent of the tents provided for the 
British regiments in the Soudan as 
ragged and wholly unsuitable for the 
climate ; and whether suitable tents will 
be provided? 
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Mr. BRODRICK: No complaint has 
been received as to the tents issued to 
the British regiments in the Soudan. 
They are of the Indian pattern, obtained 
direct from Bombay, and are considered 
suitable for a hot climate. 


TELEGRAPHISTS’ GRIEVANCES. 

Mr. J. McKILLOP (Stirlingshire): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
whether his attention has been called to 
the hardships often incurred by sub- 
postmasters and sub-postmistresses in 
consequence of the charge made upon 
them for the removal or alterations of 
telegraph wires owing to change of resi- 
dence; and, whether anything can be 
done to remedy this grievance! 


Mr. HANBURY: Attention was called 


to this matter, in which my 
hon. Friend has taken so much 
interest, at the Conference’ which 
certain officers of the Post Office 


had with the Postmaster General and 
myself in August last, and instructions 
have been given that the cost of the 
removal or alteration of telegraph wires 
owing to a change of residence is to be 
borne by the Department in every case 
in which there is not some good and 
special reason for charging it to the sub- 
postmaster, such, for instance, as a 
vexatious and capricious removal occur- 
ring immediately after one already 
carried out at the expense of the Depart- 
ment. The new rule is to take effect as 
from the Ist April last. 


IRISH SALMON FISHERY BOARD. 

Mr. MACALEESE: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland has he seen 
a resolution passed by the Clones 
Town Commissioners asking that the 
Local Government Bill should contain a 
provision to reform the constitution of 
the Irish Salmon Fishery Boards at 
present possessing an undue proportion 
of ex-officio members; also asking that 
the Royal Irish Constabulary be required 
to patrol all breeding streams during the 
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close season; and can he give any 
assurance that these suggestions shall 
have attention! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Repre- 
sentations have been made to the 
effect stated in the Question, but 
I can only repeat what I have already 
stated, that the matter would appear to 
be one proper to be discussed when the 
Local Government Bill is under considera- 
tion by the House, and that I am not 
prepared, at present, to make any state 
ment upon it. 


Royal Residence 


SERVING CHILDREN IN PUBLIC- 
HOUSES. 

Mr. H. V. DUNCOMBE (Cumberland, 
Egremont): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if 
licensing magistrates have powers under 
the existing law to prevent licence- 
holders serving children under thirteen 
years of age with intoxicating liquors for 
‘consumption off the premises? 


Tae SECRETARY. or STATE ror tHE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: There is no 
statutory provision expressly giving 
justices the power to prevent such serv- 
ing; but it is, of course, open to them, 
when the question of the grant or re- 
newal of a licence is before them, to con- 
sider any abuses which are likely to result 
in connection with the serving of children 
under 13. 


MAXIM GUNS FOR VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. DUNCOMBE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
whether he can give some financial 
assistance to Volunteer rifle battalions 
anxious to provide themselves with a 
Maxim gun? 

Mr. BRODRICK: Several Volunteer 
corps have provided themselves with 
machine guns; but it has not been 
thought necessary to give financial assis- 
tance for this special purpose. 

Mr. Macaleese. 


{ COMMONS} 





for Ireland. 


SALE OF OPIUM IN INDIA. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar. 
nard Castle): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether he would grant, 
as an unopposed Return, a copy of the 
regulations relating to the manufacture 
and sale of opium in India as set forth 
on to-day’s Paper! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I shall be glad to lay on the 
Table such Papers as are in my posses- 
sion if the hon. Baronet will confer with 
me as to the form of the Return. 
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THE COUNCIL OF DEFENCE. 
Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
if the Council of Defence ever meet; if 
so, whether he can inform the House of 
the date of its last meeting? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovur, Manchester, 
E.): In answer to my noble Friend I have 
to say that the Committee to which he 
refers is a Committee of the Cabinet, and 
it is not usual, and it would not, I think, 
be convenient, to give statistics as to the 
meetings of either the Cabinet or its 
Committees. 


ROYAL RESIDENCE FOR IRELAND. 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether the Government can see their 
way to recommend the establishment of 
a Royal Residence in Ireland? 


Mr. DILLON: Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers, I should like to ask 
him whether he is aware that the Irish 
people have not the slightest desire for a 
Royal residence in that country; and 
whether, under these circumstances, he 
can see his way to recommend the 
Government to set aside for the relief of 
the starving poor in the west of Ireland— 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY: I am not at all aware of the fact 
alluded to by the hon. Gentleman oppo 
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site; but, as far as the Question on the 
Paper is concerned, I think my noble 
Friend will see that this is a matter 
which concerns the domestic arrange- 
ments of the Royal Family, and can 
hardly be said to come within the sphere 
of the Government. 


Mr. DILLON: Hear, hear! We shall 
hear no more of it. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 
Mr. G. DRAGE (Derby): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether his attention has been called 


to the fact that the expenses to 
be incurred under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act are set down 
in the Estimate under two dif- 


ferent heads—namely, the Home Office 
(Class 2, page 89) and the Registry of 
Friendly Societies (Class 2, page 139) ; 
and whether he will consider the advis- 
ability of placing both Votes under one 
head, and making one Minister respon- 
sible for the whole administration of 
the Act? 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: The course adopted is, I under- 
stand, that which has universally been 
pursued on the Estimates when money 
has to be spent by two public Depart- 
ments. I think my hon. Friend will see 
that it would be quite impossible to make 
any Minister responsible for the expendi- 
ture of any Department not under his 
control. 


THE “PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES.” 

Caprars C. W. NORTON (Newing- 
ton, W.): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether it 
has been brought to his notice that, 
in connection with the reports of 
Debates usually furnished to Mem- 
bers, the custom of supplying the 
replies given by Ministers to Members’ 
Questions has been discontinued this Ses- 
sion owing to the fact that the cost to 
the contractor for postage amounts to 
about £2 per week, and that, according 
to the conditions of his contract, he is 
not bound to supply answers to Ques- 
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in Bombay. 


tions ; and whether he will take steps to 
have the practice formerly in vogue re 
verted to, as Members are thereby saved 
considerable labour and inconvenience 
when replying to communications from 
their constituents? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I am informed that the contrac- 
tor, though not bound by his contract, 
has expressed his willingness to meet 
what appears to be the commonly ex- 
pressed wish of the House by supplying 
hon. Gentlemen with copies of Questions 
and answers as well. 


CHIEF OFFICER EMERY. 

Mr. W. LUCAS-SHADWELL (Has- 
tings): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty if any decision has yet been 
come to as to granting a pension to the 
widow of Chief Officer Emery, of Had- 
dock’s Station, Fairlight, who died 
through over-exertion in the course of his 
duty? 


Mr. MACARTNEY: I am glad to be 
able to inform my hon. Friend that a 
pension has been awarded. 


THE RIOTS IN BOMBAY. 


Sir J. FERGUSSON : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India a Question, 
of which I have given him private notice 
—namely, whether he can give the House 
any recent information as to the recent 
disturbances in the city of Bombay? 


Mr. DILLON: I desire to ask the 
noble Lord whether he can give any ex- 
planation of his statement in the House 
on Tuesday that any statement that there 
was exceptional agitation amongst the 
Mahomedan population in Bombay was 
false? 


Tug SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I do not think the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite is quite accurate in his 
statement of what I said. I was asked 
by a friend of his, with scarcely any 
notice, if I had any confirmation of cer- 
tain rumours in the newspapers, and I 
replied that I had telegraphed to the 





Governor of Bombay, and that I had 
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received no reply. He further asked me 
if I could make any statement as to the 
state of things in Bombay, and I told 
him that the latest telegram which I 
had—which was some days old—from 
the Governor of Bombay was to the effect 
that rumours of unrest among the Ma- 
homedans should not be credited. In 
reply to the question of my right hon. 
Friend—and perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Montrose will 
allow me to answer his Question at the 
same time—I have to say that I have 
only received two telegrams from the 
Governor of Bombay in connection with 
the riots. They both came yesterday, 
and they are no doubt waiting until the 
close of to-day to report the condition of 
Bombay as it now is. The telegrams 
do not give any fresh information, but 
they may interest the House, as they con- 
firm what has appeared in the public 
Press. The first telegram is as follows— 


“From Governor, Bombay, 9th March, 1898. 
No disturbance till to-day. Have just heard 
serious riot took place this morning in Bom- 
bay city on account of attempted removal of 
plague patient to hospital. Four men killed, 
three very seriously injured ; three police offi- 
cers injured, one very seriously. Mr. Dastur, 
a Parsee, one of the Presidency magistrates, 
injured. Riot over for the present. Military 
sent for.” 


This is the second telegram— 


“From Governor, Bombay, 9th March, 1898. 
In continuation of my telegram. Commissioner 
-of Police is now with me. He says there was 
an additional outbreak in adjoining part of 
town. Two rioters killed by fire. Promiscuous 
rioting in several streets; two British soldiers 
were killed, and another seriously injured ; 
five more European police officers injured ; 
several private Europeans were attacked and in- 
jured. No rioting since about 4 p.m. Principal 
streets and hospitals guarded by European and 
native troops. Rioting commenced in quarter 
inhabited by Julais, a sect of fanatical Maho- 
medans. Have asked the general officer com- 
manding Poona for some cavalry.” 


“There is no official information beyond 
these telegrams. Investigation into the 
causes of a widespread disturbance in a 
large city like Bombay must necessarily 
take some time, but I am in daily com- 
munication with the Governor, and shall 
no doubt receive further information 
either this evening or to-morrow. I am 
confident that the disturbance is not the 
result of any excessive or unnecessary 
“severity in the regulations or in their ad- 


Secretary of State for India. 
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ministration, and I feel sure that when 
order is restored—as is probably already 
the case—the work of combating the 
plague will proceed, every endeavour 
being made to give no avoidable offence 
to the customs or beliefs of the people, 
and to induce native gentlemen of posi- 
zion and influence to co-operate with the 
Government in the performance of this 
humanitarian duty. 


Sm J. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): Will the noble Lord give the House 
any information he receives before the 
adjournment. 


Tut SECRETARY or 
INDIA: Certainly, Sir. 


STATE ror 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.): I beg 
to-ask the noble Lord if he was aware that 
he was reported as follows :—“On Tues- 
day, in the House of Commons, Lord 
George Hamilton read a telegram ” 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! It is 
irregular for the hon. Member to refer 
without notice to an answer given to a 
question on a previous day. 





Dr. TANNER: Then I shall put it 
down for to-morrow. 


Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Wicklow, W.): Is 
the noble Lord in a position to state how 
many persons have been arrested in Bom- 
bay? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: No, Sir; I have given the 
House all the information I have re 
ceived. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


NAVY ESTIMATES. 
Motion made and (Question proposed—- 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair 
for Committee of the Navy Estimates.” 


*Tue FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. George's, 
Hanover Square): I rise to ask 
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this House to grant a_ colossal 
sum for the Navy Estimates. That 


sum is £23,780,000. But that does 
not represent the total projected ex- 
penditure on Naval services. To that 
must be added £1,775,000 which will 
be spent under the Naval Works Act. 
Thus the total sum which we have to 
administer will amount to £25,555,000. 
The House will, I hope, appreciate the 
sense of responsibility under which I pro- 
pose these Estimates at this time. I 
have no doubt of the readiness of this 
House to grant these sums. In fact, if 
I have any doubt it is whether in some 
quarters they will think that I have not 
asked enough. But, however that may 
be, this is the sum which the representa- 
tives of the taxpayers of this country 
are asked to grant, and the taxpayers of 
the country are entitled to know that 
they have full value for their money. I 
trust the Board of Admiralty may be 
able to give such an account, in the De- 
bates which are going to take place, of 
the present position of the Navy as may 
satisfy the public that we are doing our 
very best. On this occasion I propose 
rather, if I may say so, to speak to the 
House in general and to the public 
in general than to those experts 
and specialists who take a particular in- 
terest in the items of our programme 
They will have an opportunity of adminis- 
tering, in due time, their able and search- 
ing interrogations, and I shall be pre- 
pared to go into any detail they may 
wish. To-night I would rather give a 
broader and more general view of the 
situation as revealed by these Estimates. 
I wish, if possible, to avoid what is called 
official optimism. We are sometimes de- 
coyed into optimism by the extravagance 
of the pessimists. But I am anxious to 
place the truth before the House. I think 
the truth, though still revealing a situa- 
tion in which nothing is perfect, shows, 
at all events, that great progress has 
been made. I wish to remind the House 
once more that we are in a transitional 
state, and many of the deficiencies—the 
admitted deficiencies—of the Navy are 
due to this transitional condition. This 
transitional condition is accompanied by 
a series of improvements which we are 
anxious to introduce even while we are 
expanding, and if we have to increase the 
number of our ships, the number of men, 
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the size of our dockyards, and the manu- 
facture of our guns, and if we are at the 
same time to improve the guns, to im- 
prove the ships, and to carry out reforms 
in almost every branch, the task, as the 
House will acknowledge, becomes still 
more complicated. The very improve- 
ments that we are making seem to throw 
all that has been done before into the 
shade. New guns have been introduced. 
We have so large a fleet that the intro- 
duction of new guns, if they are to be in- 
troduced everywhere, is an operation of 
time, and so it happens that, while we 
are furnishing our new vessels with new 
and more powerful guns, vessels which 
a few years ago were considered excel- 
lently armed are now considered to be 
armed obsoletely, or, as an hon. Friend 
of mine expressed it, are armed with 
nothing more than oldironmongery. We 
are going forward in every branch. I can 
illustrate the difficulties of this expan- 
sion by our dockyards. We have to re- 
fit and repair in proportion to the num- 
ber of ships in commission, so that there 
may easily be a congestion, not only in 
our dockyards at home, but sometimes 
also in our dockyards abroad. Take the 
case of the Mediterranean. In that 
squadron we have now 40 ships of all 


kinds. A very few years ago we had 20 
ships. But the dockyards must rise to 


the occasion, and, if possible, deal with 
the repairs, those constant repairs, of 
these 40 ships, which hon. Members know 
must inevitably occur in the case of every 
fleet. We cannot fit out or commission 
more ships than the dockyards can deal 
with. Consequently, as I said, during 
this process of expansion we must be 
prepared to find imperfections in many 
directions. Many Members of the House 
will remember the splendid display in 
July last, when they saw a magnificent 
gathering of British ships. At the Ad- 
miralty we were not dazzled by that dis- 
play. We did not think that it meant 
that we had done enough. It did not 
seem to us to mean that we had reached 
a state of perfection. It was great, but 
we want to do more. It was satisfactory, 
but it did not reach the ideal standard, 
if ever that standard could be reached, 
which every Board of Admiralty desires 
to reach. To show the enormous 
advance that has been made, and 
the immense 


increase of that which 
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we have to administer, let us for 
one moment give a glimpse into a 
rather distant past. In the year 1872 
I stood at this Table as First Lord of 
the Admiraity, and I then proposed Esti- 
mates of which the total was £9,500,000. 
To-day | ask for over £23,000,000. At 
that time I asked for 61,000 men and 
boys. To-day I ask for 106,000. | 
asked them for money to commission 124 
fighting ships. To-day we ask for money 
which will commission 258 fighting ships. 
I admit the contrast covers a long inter- 
val, but, after all, it is no longer than 
the administrative phase in the life of a 
Member of Parliament. Let me take a 
much shorter period. Let us take a 
glance at how matters stood only ten 
years ago. Then we had 139 fighting 
ships in commission, with 24,800 men. 
To-day we have 258 fighting ships in 
commission, with 50,300 men. That is 
to say, we have in commission ships hold- 
ing twice the number of crews which we 
had only ten years ago. Where are 
they! Those who are with me know 
precisely where those ships are, but it 
will be interesting to the general public 
to hear how our ships are distributed. 
In the first place, there is the Channel 
Squadron, more powerful than any Chan- 
nel Squadron we ever before had in com- 
mission; and that Channel Squadron is 
not confined to that area which its name 
would seem to imply. The Channel 
Squadron was a few days ago off the 
western shores of the Mediterranean 
and we have in the Mediterranean itself 
a number of ships. The Channel Squad- 
ron has an offensive, as well as a de- 
fensive, intention in time of war ; and the 
closer defence of our shores and the seas 
around these islands in time of war will 
be intrusted to reserve ships which are 
now kept in commission; therefore it 
must not be supposed that the Channel 
Squadron is simply a squadron which 
operates in the Channel. Then we have 
the Mediterranean Squadron, of which 1 
need say no more; a squadron on the 
North American Station, on the South 
American Station, on the Western shores 
of the American Continent, and in all 
these regions we alone, with the excep- 
tion of France, which keeps a small 
squadron for the protection of the New- 
foundland fisheries—we alone have squad- 
rons where other nations have isolated 
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ships. I do not include, of course, 
those nations who have _ their 
homes on the American continent, 
Then we have the Australian Squadron, 
the East India Squadron, the Cape 
Squadron, the China Squadron, and, let 
me remind the House, that with the ex- 
ception of the Channel Squadron all these 
squadrons remained at their stations 
when that great naval mobilisation took 
place last year; the ships which took 
part in that mobilisation were those 
which remained over after the squadrons 
were left at their various stations. Then 
we have another resource. A system has 
been introduced, and I think it is a good 
system, that when we have to reinforce 
or relieve our foreign squadrons we do 
not send out crews in freight ships or 
troop ships; we send out a fully-com- 
missioned, fully-manned man-of-war, so 
that at all times, besides our squadrons 
at the stations, we have traversing the 
seas a certain number of ships in com- 
mission ready for war if war should arise 
at any time. I will illustrate this by 
reference to what happened recently, 
though there was no war, and | hope 
there will be no war. The Edgar was 
going out carrying relief crews for the 
China Squadron. It was thought desir- 
able that that vessel should remain on 
the China Station, and that ship re 
mained at the station in the natural 
course of administration to reinforce the 
China Squadron. Another instance was 
that of the Orlando; she was coming 
home from Australia and was detained at 
Singapore, and if need arose this was a 
further strengthening of the squadron. 
I mention this to show how we stand 
as regards our squadrons, and how ships 
from the East India Squadron, from Aus- 
tralia and the Pacific can, if necessary, 
be called upon to strengthen our squad- 
ron in the Far East and in the China 
Seas. I think I need not say that I have 
by no means exhausted the enumeration 
of the ships afloat that we have to ad- 
minister. We have training ships and 
surveying ships, and ships of other 
classes, and demands are made upon the 
Admiralty from all quarters. Australia 
is clamouring for a survey of her coasts 
in every direction, and we do what we 
can; but our surveying ships must be 
limited in number, because we cannot 
spare more than a certain number of 
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officers competent to deal with that duty. 
We are anxious to keep up with the 
demands of our fellow-subjects, but they 
are numerous, and we are not always 
able to comply with their desires. Both 
Eneland, Scotland, and Ireland have re- 
cently urged us to undertake the duty 
in connection with protecting fisheries 


against trawling around the shores 


of these islands. I have spoken of 
the general distribution of our 
squadrons. We have reinforced the 
China Squadron. I have told the 


House one means by which that squad- 


ron has been reinforced by the Edgar. 


and the Orlando. We have also sent tw 
ships from the Mediterranean, the Bar 
fleur and the Victorious, and I am ablé 
to say that these two ships will be re- 
placed in the Mediterranean by the Z/lus- 
trious and the Hannibal, which will be 
ready in a few weeks. All this has been 
done quietly and unostentatiously. We 
prefer to celebrate the home-coming of 
ships rather than their send-off. But I 
can speak, however, of one gallant send- 
off, and that was the start of the Bar- 
fleur. This ship had been in commission 
three years, and was due to come home ; 
the crew were to be relieved in the or- 
dinary course by the crew going out. 
The captain of the ship, officers, and men 
petitioned that they should be left with 
their ship, and amid ringing cheers, for- 
getting their long absence from home, for- 
getting they had been away three years, 
and forgetting their desire to return, 
asked to be allowed another spell of duty 
on foreign service. That is the kind of 
start I think that British opinion appre- 
ciates and prefers. I trust, and I believe 
I judge the Navy aright, that the men 
are not yet infected with the ostentatious 
sensationalism which is becoming some- 
what the fashion of modern times, but 
prefer the quieter, simpler traditions of 
the service. Now, as regards the Vic- 
torious. She passed through the Suez 
Canal with perfect ease and safety, and, 
as I think has been stated at this Table 
before, the accident that unfortunately 
happened to her had absolutely nothing to 
do with the passage through the Suez 
Canal. “But how was it,” it may be 
asked, “we were never told before that 
ships of the Victorious class could 
pass the Canal? Well, I do - not 
think it is necessary for the Admi- 
ralty to speak in advance of all 
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its resources. We knew that we had 
nine ships of a class that could pass 
through the Suez Canal, but we did not 
announce this from the house-tops. We 
were told we could send no assistance, 
that we were left with the Renown as 
the only ship that could pass through 
the Canal, and a question put by an hon. 
Member of this House surely must have 
been prompted by a practical joker, 
“Why not send a ship of the Canopus 
class!” when it must have been per- 
fectly well known that no ships of this 
class are completed. We have ships 
which can pass through the Canal; and 
I say now, with an emphasis I hope the 
House will pardon, I hope we shall never 


|be pushed by questions in the direction 


of saying prematurely what we can do, 
where we shall send our ships, what 
stations we shail reinforce, or how we 
shall distribute our ships. If times should 
grow darker than now they are, if 
timidity is shown in this or that direc- 
tion, and we are pressed to say, “Will 
you defend this point or that point, 
will you strengthen this squadron? ”— 
then I hope we shall have such confi- 
dence given to us by the House of Com- 
mons and the public that we shall be. 
allowed to hold our peace and steadily 
do our duty. To my references to these 
general considerations I may be _per- 
mitted to add one more general observa- 
tion. It is, I know, sometimes considered 
that we act without system at the Ad- 
miralty, that we have no system in our 
combinations, in the number of our ships 
of different classes that we construct, and 
that we have no strategic plans if war 
should break out. I do not know on 
what facts such a view is founded, except 
the fact that we do not much report upon 
our schemes, or talk about the system 
we are adopting; and there, again, I 
hope it may not be necessary for us to 
do so. But I can assure the House, stand- 
ing here as Minister, that the distribu- 
tion of our cruisers is very carefully con- 
sidered as regards every trade route and 
every route by which our food supplies 
arrive. There is no haphazard in the 
number and class of cruisers we build, 
and we modify our plans as we observe 
new elements coming forward in the 
situation we have to deal with. The 
charge is that we have no system. We 
have our system, and work upon it, 
though, let me assure the House, there 
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is no tendency to official optimism. 
Every day new factors enter into our 
strategic considerations. The balance of 
power varies; navies vary in the rate of 
increase ; new fleets are created. For in- 
stance, the Japanese fleet is a new factor 

in strategic considerations, and there are 
‘ naval developments by Germany and 
other nations. All these matters must 
continually modify our plans, and we do 
not wish simply to say, “We must ask 
the House of Commons for a few more 
ships in order to satisfy the public de- 
mand,” without knowing at the time why 
we ask for them and what we have in 
view in making the demand. I would 
now submit to the House some points 
connected with the personnel of the Navy. 
As the House will have seen from my 
statement, there is an increase of 6,340 
men of various ratings. We asked for a 
similar number last year, and it was 
granted, and I am glad to be able to 
assure the House, as it will see from the 
statements before it, that we had no diffi- 
culty whatever in securing the 6,300 men 
that we asked for. There is a constant 
misapprehension upon this point, which 
it is very difficult to eradicate, and that 
is that we cannot get enough boys to be 
trained into seamen. That is an entire 
mistake. As a matter of fact, we have 
offers from various localities, saying, if 
we would only send a ship to such and 
such a port, they would find us as many 
recruits as we require. Not only can 
we get sufficient boys, to fill the gaps 
that we desire, but we have enough to 
enable us to pick and choose and to 
eliminate those whom it is undesirable 
to have or who are below the standard. 
I do not think we take more than one 
boy out of eight of those who present 
themselves ; therefore, we have no diffi- 
culty whatever about finding boys. We 
ask for an increase of 6,300, but that 
is not the whole amount we have to find 
in the course of the year, because, be- 
sides that number, we have to supply 
others to provide for the waste, which 
is about 10,000 on our 100,000 men, or 
about 10 per cent., so that we have to 
find as many as 15,000 or 16,000 en- 
tries in the course of the year. In the 
course of last year we not only raised 
6,000 men, but we raised 6,000 men and 
boys besides the numbers necessary to 
provide for the waste of the year. When 
we increase the Navy in this way we do 
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not, of course, in the first month or two 
recruit the whole. It would be most in- 
judicious to do so. There are some 
persons who will say, “ You want more 
men, why not take them all at the same 
time?” But if we did so we should not 
be able to keep up the standard; we 
should disorganise the general recruiting 
service; and those: connected with the 
Army as well as the Navy know that a 
regular system of recruiting is infinitely 
better than spasmodic recruiting. You 
are better able by degrees to secure the 
men whom you want, and that is the 
only reasonable way to distribute the 
recruiting, both for boys and marines, 
over the whole of the year. I may say, 
in passing, that we have the same sys- 
tem on the Vorthampton, under which 
recruits of somewhat older age than those 
who go into the ordinary training ships 
are engaged round our coasts, and it has 
been very successful, and the boys are 
well reported of in all the squadrons in 
which they are serving. One new addi- 
tional training ship has been established 
—namely, the Black Prince. She is per- 
fectly fitted up for her duty of training 
boys at Queenstown. Hon. Members will 
see in the statement which I have circu- 
lated that we have appointed a Recruit- 
ing Committee, and that Committee is 
doing good work. What we = are 
anxious to do is to spread recruiting 
all round the coasts and all over the 
country, not to take too many men from 
one locality, but to open up the whole 
country for our recruiting purposes ; and 
it is with that intent we are endeavour- 
ing to improve our recruiting system. 
As regards stokers, I may say that our 
recruiting has been improved very much 
during the last few months. The paucity 
of men, naturally, constantly forms 4 
prominent part of the debates as to 
the condition of the Navy, as will be 
seen from my statements. When, on the 
occasion of the Jubilee, we had all those 
ships mobilised, some 37,000 men were 
manning that mobilised fleet. Those 
ships were all fully manned—manned 
like ships commissioned for war. But, 
nevertheless, it was said in a leading 
organ of public opinion it was well known 
that these ships were undermanned to 
the extent of 30 or 40 per cent. Such a 
statement ought never to have been 
made; it was absolutely untrue. They 
were not undermanned at all. Well, it 
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was because of that statement that two 
statements were made, which I may per- 
perhaps notice. One came from France, 
and it was this— 

“That so difficult had it been to man the 
ships during the Jubilee manceuvres that I had 
gone down personally 19 times to Portsmouth 
in order to hasten the manning of the ships.’ 
Another statement, which came from 
Germany, was that we had 20,000 
foreigners in the British Navy, and that 
if these foreigners were withdrawn we 
should be unable to send our ships pro- 
perly to sea. There are a few foreigners 
in the Navy, apart from the Maltese and 
Kroomen, but they are mainly confined 
to bandsmen and domestics of various 
classes and so on. Possibly in conse- 
quence of that statement, I had a letter 
from a gentleman in high office in one 
of the Colonies, who wrote that, as we 
had so many foreigners in the Navy, it 
would be wise on our part to attempt to 
recruit in the district in which he was. 
I have thought it right to call the at- 
tention of the House to these exaggera- 
tions to show that if by stamping on the 
ground I could at once produce another 
10,000 fully-trained men, although I 
should rejoice to have them, I should not 
know where to put them. We cannot, 
and we will not, enter more men or boys 
than we can properly train, administer, 
house, and send to sea. We have gone 
forward steadily every year, and this 
year another 6,300 is required. We 
have proceeded systematically upon these 
lines, and we do hope that the House and 
the public will not hurry us into any 
measures which would give us only the 
numbers without having the trained and 
efficient numbers. As my hon. Friend 
behind me intends to raise the question of 
training, I will not say more on the sub- 
ject of our personnel except this—no 
‘doubt we are short of officers, but I would 
point out to those who object to the 
changes we are making in the Britannia 
that, under the present system, we 
shall turn out 60 more _ officers 
every year than we turned out before. 
If they were of a worse quality the in- 
‘creased number would not be an entire 
advantage ; but as we shall be able, we 
believe, to turn out 180 cadets as good 
as the 120 turned out before, everybody 
will admit that the 60 additional officers 
thus supplied every year is a great ad- 
vantage and an important step, looking 
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to the acknowledged paucity of officers. 
I now come to the question of the Naval 
Reserve, and I will confine what I have 
to say to a very few words on that point. 
The House may remember that we made 
a change last year in a direction which 
was approved of, I think, by almost 
everyone who took part in the discussion, 
but it was doubted whether it would 
succeed. That change was that in future 
we would only have in our Reserve men 
who would submit to six months’ train- 
ing on board a man-of-war. Well, I ad- 
mit the experiment was one with refer- 
ence to which doubt could be entertained 
whether the men would submit to six 
months’ training. Of course, this was 
done partly in order to secure the fisher- 
men around our coasts. It was thought 
they were a strong body of men, who 
could be induced to join the Reserve, but 
it was felt they must have some training 
on a man-of-war. That was the reason 
we imposed these conditions. For the 
first few months, I admit, I was exceed- 
ingly anxious with reference to the result 
of this experiment. The men came for- 
ward slowly. I inquired the reasons, and 
I found they were based on human nature. 
They said we had fixed the age rather 
t-o high; that fishermen married young, 
and would not leave their wives for 30 
long a spell as six months. They also 
said they did not like the dress on board 
men-of-war ; that they were accustomed 
to comforters and clothes which pro- 
tected all their limbs, and that the at- 
tractive costume of the British blue- 
jacket would not agree with fishermen. 
There were other reasons of that kind. 
Under the advice of the Registrar-General 
of Seamen, we reduced the age by one 
year, and the effect was almost instanta- 
neous. Men who would not come because 
they were older would come when we 
took them before their affections had 
been engaged. Now, we have 600 good 
volunteers for this service, and I hope it 
will be a success. I will now call the 
attention of the House to the matériel 
of the Navy. In regard to ship- 
building, my statement shows in 
some detail the way in which labour 
strikes have disappointed our hopes. 
It is a deplorable circumstance. The 
House will be able to understand 
the intense anxiety with which we 
watched the strike week after week. 
There is one postponement, however, 
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which is chronicled which was not due 
to the labour war, but to another circum- 
stance. This is a somewhat more techni- 
cal point than those which I have ‘dealt 
with. You will observe that before the 
commencement of the battleships of the 
Formidable class, and the commence- 
ment of the four ships of the Crescent 
class—armoured  cruisers—which the 
House allowed me to order in July last, 
there has been considerable delay. Yes, 
there has been delay, and we deplore it, 
and I am not at all sure that the right 
hon. Gentleman cannot but admit that 
there were some grounds for it. The 
principal cause of the delay in preparing 
the designs of the Formidable class 
and the cruisers of the class 
was due to the experiments necessary td 
develop the designs of the new 12in., 
Gin., and 9.2in. guns. These guns being 
of greater weight, longer, and giving a 
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patterns of guns, required stronger 
mountings, and involved increase of 
weight in many directions, so that the 
design of the ship could not be completed 
until the design of the guns and their 
mountings had been approved. You may 


lay it down generally — that 

ment dominates design, it afiects the 
stability of the ship, it affects the 
dimensions, the displacement, the 


space of ammunition—it affects the ship 
in every direction. These new guns were 
much more powerful than the guns which 
we had before in our ships, and the 
Ordnance Committee had to make out 
the details, the guns had to be tried, and 
various processes had to be undertaken. 
We were in tims dilemma: Should we 
wait a few weeks, or a month or two if 
necessary, until we had secured the best 
guns, or should we immediately put in 
hand the ships with a certainty that 
when they were completed it might be 
said we had floated our newest and 
largest ships with guns which were al- 
ready superseded? I felt it was a very 
difficult question to decide, but it was 
the full and unanimous opinion of my 
colleagues and advisers that it would be 
unwise to proceed at once with the con- 
struction of these ships until we had got 
the designs for the guns completed. To 
have commenced the ships earlier would 
have involved accepting the old pattern 
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of gun, and, therefore, it was well worth 
while to sacrifice the few weeks which 
were necessary to obtain the new design. 
For my part, I am perfectly convinced 
that we followed the right course. How- 
ever that deals only with a portion of 
our programme, that portion which in- 
volved the commencement of these ships ; 
but the real delay—the terible delay— 
has been the delay in the ships under 
construction, and the ships that were m 
dockyards for various reasons, but mainly 
the ships under contract. There are two 
aspects from which this has to be con- 
sidered—the retarded completion of the 
ships and the effect upon finance. Of 
course, the whole finance of the firms has 
been disarranged, but the completion of 
the ships to us is the more important 
point. We have been thrown back—and 
I ask the House to realise this—a whole 


| seven months in our construction of men- 
much higher velocity than the previous | 


of-war. I am glad to say now that the 
men are working with a will. I under- 
stand, from all quarters, they have gone 
back to their work, and that work has 
been resumed with a good spirit on both 
sides, and it is hoped that now, with re- 
newed energies they will be able to push 


arma-|on with the orders they have in hand, 


and to retrieve, to a certain extent, tne 
arrears. It is a serious thing to dis- 
arrange the construction of a man-of-war. 
In my statement I gave the particulars 
as to each ship, but I will now give the 
House the general result of the postpone- 
ment, irrespective of some of the details 
in the dockyards. The ships which 
would have been on the sea, and many 
of them in commission to-day but for the 
strike, are as follows:—one first-class 
battleship, three first-class cruisers, two 
second-class cruisers, and six third-class 
cruisers, in all 12 vessels, the latest and 
best examples of their classes in the 
Royal Navy. Besides. this squadron, it 
is practically certain that, instead of 25 
30-knot destroyers having been com- 
pleted by the end of the present financial 
year, 45 vessels of that class would have 
heen ready for service. Well, now, I 
know the view which has been taken by 
au hon. and learned Gentleman opposite. 
He considers that if the Government had 
intervened by enforcing penalties on all 
the firms who were in arrear, we might 
have averted some of the worst effects of 
the strike. 
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Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): 1! 


have never expressed any opinion of that 


kind. 


*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: I am delighted to hear it. 
I thought, from questions which the 
hon. and learned Member put to me, 
and the statement that he was going to 
call attention to the subject of the ex- 
action of penalties on the Estimates—1l 
thought, and still think, on the whole, that 
the hon. and learned Member was in 
favour of that course. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I do not wish to 
interrupt the right hon. Gentleman, but 
I was simply asking for information. It 
depends on the information I receive 
whether I shall take that course. 


*Tne FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: I can conceive no more 
reasonable course; the hon. and learned 
Member is absolutely reasonable. But 
I am sorry that the paper which 
supports the hon. and learned Gentleman 
generally has made a violent attack cn 
me, I am told, for this very reason. 
They say they hold me responsible for a 
portion of the results of the labour war, 
because we did not interfere by enforc- 
ing penalties. I quite understand that the 
hon. and learned Member would have a 
natural reluctance to introduce this 
point, because to enforce the penalties as 
suggested would have been an illegal 
step, as the decisions of the Courts 
have gone. As I understand those de- 
cisions, we should have had no right to 
enforce those penalties, and I indicated 
in the reply I gave that it would be, 
under any circumstances, an extremely 
difficult thing to exact penalties where 
a shipbuilding firm had not delivered in 
time, when the delay was caused by 
another firm—where there had been 
partly a lock-out and partly a strike— 
not delivering machinery in time. To 
penalise a firm in that way, or to take 
any course of that kind, would have out- 
raged the sense of equity of the whole 
House. But I am glad to say that, while 
there has been postponement in every 
direction, it does not follow that the ships 
will be behind their contract times in 
all cases, because contractors often put 
m a date in order to secure themselves, 
with the full intention, and often with 
the full capacity, to deliver ships before 
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the contract dates. That, of course, gives 
a certain margin, and although the ships 
will not be delivered as it was expected, 
nevertheless, they may, in many cases, I 
hope, be delivered within the contract 
dates. The sum which has not been 
spent in consequence of the delay is 
£2,270,000. I will not say that that 
sum has been entirely unspent, because 
a certain portion of it has been utilised. 
For instance, we have anticipated some 
of the demands for 1898-99 as regards 
armaments by granting a considerable 
sum out of this unspent money, we have 
hastened on repairs to a certain extent, 
and dealt with some of the expenses 
connected with the greater mobilisation 
of ships, the greater number of ships in 
commission, and the greater consumption 
of coal in the financial year. But, 
generally speaking, we have short-spent 
on new construction £2,270,000. Weil, 
of that the instalments are all dis- 
arranged. We have not been able to 
get on with certain ships because the 
armour was not delivered and because 
the gun mountings were not delivered. 
Now, let the House thoroughly under- 
stand the situation. It may be asked 
why we have not spent more, and why 
we have not put it all on the 
coming year. That is a point I 
shall be able to explain in a_ very 
few words. When once a_ contract 
is fixed, the function of the Admiralty is 
simply to pay the instalments as the 
work proceeds ; therefore, on ships under 
contract we cannot increase or decrease 
our expenditure if we wish to do so. So 
much is due to the contractors as they 
can earn, but not more. For such ships, 
therefore, we do not ask more than the 
proposed instalments to be earned in the 
year; that was the basis on which we 
framed the Estimates. Well, now, I 
wish the House to understand this, that 
the liability for ships under construction, 
without laying down a single new ship, 
on April Ist, including arrears of 
£1,400,000, is a sum between £7,000,000 
and £7,100,000. If we carry on work in 
the dockyards, as we intend to do, 
these are the liabilities in which there 
is really no elasticity whatever. As re- 
gards the dockyards, I omitted to make 
this statement: we cannot largely in- 
crease the expenditure in our dockyards 
profitably, even if we wish to do so. 
We intend to keep up the strength of our 
workmen in the dockyards precisely as 
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it stands now. We have kept the dock- 
yards at full power during the whole of 
the year. If men were taken on for an 
emergency and subsequently discharged 
there would be discontent, and one of 
the charms of the Government service in 
the dockyards is its continuity. The 
contentment thus produced can only be 
secured by our not being tempted at any | 
particular moment largely to increase | 
the numbers at the yards, or to reduce | 
them at other times. Therefore, I look | 
upon work in the dockyards as rather a} 
fixed quantity during this period of ex- 
pansion of the Navy, and the elasticity, 





when it is desired, can only take} 

. ; =n 
place in laying down more ships) 
to be built under contract. That| 


| 
brings me now to the point of the | 
new ships we propose to lay down in the | 
present year. Let me remind the House | 
how we shall stand on April Ist, not only | 
as regards finances, but as regards ships | 
under construction. We shall have nine | 
first-class battleships, 12 
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cruisers, six second-class cruisers, 10 | 
third-class cruisers, two sloops, four 
gunboats, and 41 torpedo boat 
stroyers. 

inherited by 1898-99 from 1897-98. | 
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four sloops. I offer the House no justi- 
fication whatever for asking to be 
allowed to commence these ships. If I 
am challenged in regard to them I ex- 
pect that it will be from a small section 
on the other side of the House, while. 
there will be many speakers prepared 
t> state why it is necessary that we 


should build those ships. I ought 
to add that this is not the whole 
programme really for 1898-99, be- 


cause the House will remember that there 
were four armoured cruisers authorised 
in July last, in anticipation of the pro- 
gramme of 1898-99, so that we really 
have eight armoured cruisers and four 
sloops which belong to the new pro- 
gramme. And now as regards battle- 
ships. We have considered that three 
is the proper number of battleships to 
propose for the Navy, after a careful 
study of what has been done by others. 
We wish to maintain the standard at 
which we have been trying to arrive 


first-class | for so long, and we wish to exceed that 


standard if it were possible. But at 
present the general tendency in ship 


de-| building of some of our rivals—I do not 
That will be the programme] know by what other name to call them, 


and I certainly do not call them foes— 


That is the gigantic work on which | for power on the sea has been transferred 


the contractors and dockyards_ will 
be engaged. I cannot set down the 
value of these ships at a lower figure 
than £23,000,000 sterling. I am told 
that our programme for this year is 
a modest one, but that programme 
has to be grafted on to this other 
programme, which has to be car- 
ried out with all the energy which 
the contractors can put into the work 
and all the energy which the dock- 
yards can put into it. 


I must say | 





here, in regard to the dockyards, that | 


while there has been local trouble here 
and there, generally, during this trying 
year, the temper of the men in the dock- 
yards has been admirable and the work 
they have performed has been excellent. 
There has been splendid emulation be- 
tween the different dockyards as to the 
speed and excellence with which they 
have produced their work. Well, then, 
these ships of which I have spoken 
hitherto are already under contract, or 
building in the dockyards. As_ re- 
gards our new programme, it is three 
battleships, four armoured cruisers, and 
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rather to cruisers than to battleships, 
and it is to cruisers accordingly that we 
are directing our main attention. With 
reference to the battleships, and the 
cruisers which are to be commenced in 
the course of this year, I must ask once 
more for the indulgence of the House in 
requesting them to allow me to put off 
any statement as to their nature to 
the very latest date possible in the 
course of this Session. If they are not 
to be begun early in the financial year 
is it wise for us to state precisely the 
style of ship we intend to build? One 
thing I will say, and that is that I am 
afraid they will be very costly ships, but 
they will also be very powerful ships. 
We secure much advantage by the com- 
mencement of ships by other Powers in 
ascertaining precisely the class of ship— 
its speed, shape, and armament—which 
we may possibly have to meet, but I am 
unwilling to give them a corresponding 
advantage so long as the House of Com- 
mons will trust us to put off to a later 
period of the Session—if necessary to 
when Vote 8 is taken—the discussion of 
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the description and speed of these 
special ships which we propose to 
build. We have received so much 
courtesy at the hands of right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in this respect 
that I hope they will give me that confi- 
dence again. One word, and an impor- 
tant one, upon the reasons why it would 
not be possible, why we could not with 
advantage lay down more ships in the 
course of the coming financial year. 
I am now addressing myself to those 
who think we are not doing enough. 
I would point out that it is no 
good to lay down ships, and no one 
will dispute it, I am_ sure, unless 
you can calculate that the material for 
them will be delivered part passu with 
the labour onthem. For instance, it would 
be unwise to check their progress for 
want of armour. Rapid construction is 
economical ; but to begin ships and not 
to be able to finish them—taking the 
men off and putting them on other work 
until you get the armour—is a process 
which we cannot really reeommend. Now 
let the House remember that formidable 
list of ships I have just mentioned. 
There are nine battleships, and of the 
12 first-class cruisers four are armoured 
ships, so that we have 13 armoured 
ships requiring armour in the course 
of the coming year; and we do not 
think that we could rely on such an 
output of armour as would justify us in 
hastening the construction of armoured 
ships early in the coming financial year. 
The output of armour has been thrown 
back partly owing to the labour difficulty 
to which I have already referred, but it 
has also been thrown back by the intro- 
duction of new processes of manufacture 
by which better results can be obtained, 
but which have required a rearrangement 
of machinery. It has been suggested 
that we should ourselves construct works 
where armour could be manufactured, 
but I do not think the House generally 
would be inclined to encourage us in 
such a task. We have, indeed, enough 
upon our hands, and our establishments 
are large enough without undertaking 
new great Government works of this kind. 
It is a safe rule to lay down, that if you 
can fairly secure the article to be manu- 
factured by private enterprise it is un- 
wise to check the development of the 
enterprise by the Government under- 
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taking the work themselves. At all 
events, it would be a long and costly 
process, and I do not think it would 
be wise to undertake it. Well, then, we 
have got, as I have said before, a liability 
already of £7,000,000 on April 1st irre- 
spective of any new ship, and now we 
have the additional liability placed upon 
us of laying down three battleships, four 
cruisers, and some small ships. I do 
not wish to mortgage 1899-1900 further 
than it is mortgaged by this programme, 
but rather to keep it for the House of 
Commons, and the Admiralty, to judge 
in about a year’s time how we can best 
utilise any further resources we can rely 
on in 1899-1900. This is an argument 
which runs side by side with what I have 
already stated, that we should not inform 
our foreign friends of the course we 
intend taking. I desire to reserve to the 
Admiralty the liberty, so that when we 
come to the end of 1898-99 we may not 
find that we have incurred such liabilities 
in that year that if we want one descrip- 
tion of vessel more than another we are 
hampered by the previous liabilities we 
have incurred. For instance, it might 
be thought necessary to lay down another 
large ironclad, which would influence the 
Vote for the year to the extent of 
£500,000, but when the time came we 
might find it desirable to spend the money 
on cruisers, and therefore from that point 
of view I only now propose this modest 
programme. I will not say what this 
mcdest programme will cost, because that 
would give too much of a clue to the class 
of cruiser we intend to build. I have 
stated that they will be powerful cruisers, 
and they will be adapted to those special 
circumstances which last year and this 
year have revealed themselves in different 
parts of the world. I must thank the 
House for the attention with which they 
have listened to me so far. There is 
one great department of activity which I 
have not yet touched upon, the main ex- 
position of which I will leave to my hon. 
Friend the Civil Lord of the Admiralty ; 
that is the action which we have taken 
under the Works Act of last Ses- 
sion. We have been much disap- 
pointed in the progress of the 
works; we have been disappointed at 
Hong Kong, where we have not been 
able to get hold of the land; we have 
been disappointed at Gibraltar; and we 
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have been disappointed in the extension 
works in several other localities. I do 
not say that the unspent amount of 
money is an exact criterion of the work 
that is not done, because it depends 
frequently upon the capital and resources 
of the contractor. If the contractor can 
go on for some time without asking for 
instalments, work may be done which 
represents money, but money which has 
been earned but which has not been 
asked for until a later day. We 
have not got the money entirely in our 
hands. But I will admit fully that we 
have been disappointed. We have had 
many disappointments. I have some- 
times heard it said: Are the Admi- 
ralty aware that the works at Gibraltar 
are not making sufficient progress; or 
are they aware that no steps have yet 
been taken in such and such a direction? 
Yes, we are aware ; and who so much as 
we are likely to deplore these delays? 
Who so much we are ‘likely to 
be mortified with the arrangements 
that have been made and which cannot 
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be carried out? And who so much as 
we can deplore the fierce struggle 
between capital and labour, which 


has deprived us of ships by which 
we had hoped to reinforce squad- 
rons, and bring them up to their 
strength? We may be criticised for these 
delays, but it is we who suffer from them 
most ; and as for my Naval and profes- 
sional colleagues, who are criticised, and 
naturally criticised too, I ask the House 
to remember their position. They work 
on unostentatiously, quietly, and loyally ; 
they are not cheered by any demonstra- 
tions of popular audiences. They may 
not take pen in hand in order to 
explain, contradict, or refute. They must 
bear chilling criticisms in silence, but 
they have this comfort, that they see, 
notwithstanding all the imperfections 
with which any great administration such 
as ours must necessarily be charged— 
they have, at all events, the comfort of 
seeing the fleet expanding from year to 
year, and from month to month. The 
fleet has been expanding, the personnel 
has been expanding; our guns have been 
improved, and there have been improve- 
ments in every direction, and for the 
organisation of all these, they deserve 
the chief credit at the hands of the 
nation. Yes, Mr. Speaker, expansion 
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and improvement are going on, and 
though it is difficult for them to keep step 
through the labyrinth of difficulties, 
they are pressing forward. The Admi- 
ralty can do much, but it cannot do all. 
The State can do much, but it cannot do 
all, even if a generous House of Commons 
and a generous public consent to con- 
tinue to place such colossal sums at our 
disposal. We require the steady co- 
operation of other interests. We 
quire the steady co-operation also of 
those who represent the maritime in- 
terests of this country. We require, too, 
the steady co-operation of the manu- 
facturing centres. If in those centres 
which have been the pride and strength 
of the country; those engineering and 
manufacturing centres which have been 
so famous for their work—if there the 
furnaces are extinguished; if there the 
men are standing out, or are locked out 
—I do not care how it may be, for we 
have no politics at the Admiralty, and 
we know nothing of trades unionism, snd 
we only want to see the work of the 
country properly done; if the sons of 
our seamen take less and less to the sea ; 
if, from some false idea of economy, or 
from the imposition of impossible condi- 
tions on the other side, British sailors are 
being ousted by foreigners from British 
ships then I say God help this country. 
It is not only with respect to our men-of- 
war, and not only with respect to the 
crews of our ships when war is likely to 
break out that “England expects every 
man to do his duty.” There are other 
classes to which we may appeal, and 
there are other services which the nation 
has got a right to command; and if once 
more peace and harmony should reign 
in those great centres of industry, and 
if the maritime instincts of this nation 
which calls itself the mistress of the sea 
should re-assert themselves and show 
again an increasing number of British 
seamen in the British mercantile marine, 
then, with the splendid spirit of the 
personnel of the Navy, and with the 
generosity of the taxpayers of the coun- 
try, the nation may look forward with 
ever-increasing confidence to this pros- 
pect, that if there be peace, which God 
grant, it may be peace shrined in 
honour ; and if there be war, which God 
forbid, it may be war crowned with 
victory. 
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*Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN (Newcastle- 
under-Lyme): I rise to call attention to 
the country’s deficiency in ships and 
men, and to move— 

“That this House desires to see a fuller 
provision for manning the fleet.” 
I do not think the right hon. Gentle- 
man has upon this occasion indulged 
in any official optimism. The story 
that he told us is not one, IJ think, 
calculated to make us feel very 
satisfied with the strength of our Navy 
at the present time. He has told us 
that we have got fewer ships than we 
ought to have if it had been possible 
to carry out our programme. He has 
told us that though there has been a 
grext deal of activity in the naval works 
in different parts of the world, at Hong 
Kong and Gibraltar, yet that the work is 
behindhand, and he has told us that he 
would desire to have spent more of the 
money voted, if we possibly could have, 
for the Navy. It seems to me 
that altogether it would need some- 
body with a light heart to have dealt 
with any official optimism in regard to 
the statements the right hon. Gentle- 
man has made in the House. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not want to attempt to 
make any Party attack of any kind on 
the Admiralty or the right. hon. Gentle- 
man. I regard the question of Im- 
perial defence as of such transcendent 
importance that it ought to be altogether 
outside of the circle of Party politics, 
and I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will not think that in anything I am 
going to say I am endeavouring to 
make any Party points against the Navy. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, to one who, like 
myself, is not an expert in Navy matters, 
it is necessary to go to the Admiralty 
returns and to the various information 
that has been given in this House by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty and 
other Naval experts, in order that we 
may be able to judge what the standard 
of efficiency of our Navy should be in 
regard to the other navies of the world. 
I have endeavoured to do this, and I find 
that there is one standard that has been 
accepted by the leaders of both political 
parties in this House as the irreducible 
minimum which this country should 
have. Lord George Hamilton, in intro- 
ducing the Defences Act in 1889, said— 
_.“I think I am correct in saying that that 
idea” (the idea underlying all Naval Ministers’ 
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and Prime Ministers’ speeches) “has been 
that our establishment should be on such a 
scale that it should be at least equal to tbe 
naval strength of any two other countries. 
For the purpose of meeting unexpected blows 
we should have a considerable margin of re- 
serve.” 


Estimates. 


Then Lord Brassey, in the Naval An- 
nual for 1889, said— 
“Our standard of strength in battleships 


should be twice that of France.” 


Now I think that is the admitted stan- 
dard, and it is common ground with both 
sides of the House that the irreducible 
minimum from which this country 
should not, under any circumstances, 
fall is supremacy over the next two 
strongest navies in the world combined. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not wish at the 
moment to argue whether this is a satis- 
factory standard to set up or not. But 
taking this standard, which is admitted 
by both sides of the House I believe, I 
shall be able to show that our Navy is 
weaker now, compared with the next two 
strongest navies of the world, than it 
was in 1889, than it was in 1894, and 
than we were last year; and that it will 
be still weaker on the completion 
of our present naval programme of 
1899 and the following year. And 
yet the right hon. Gentleman tells 
us that we have made — great 
progress. He tells us that the improve- 
ments of the last few years have put 
all other improvements of the past ab- 
solutely in the shade. I think it can 
be proved—and the figures of the 
Admiralty prove it—that, in regard 
to France and Russia—the next two 
strongest naval Powers—figures show 
our improvements are more imaginary 
than real, and that no really satisfac- 
tory progress in regard to the 
strength of our Navy has been made. 
The Return of 1889 gives our strength 
in armoured ships, and it also sets out 
what the standard of strength for this 
country should be. For the purposes of the 
comparison that I am now going to make, 
I only intend to take first and second 
class battleships. These will be our first 
line of defence, and on our great 
battleships we shall have to depend 
principally in the event of a possible 
combination between any two Continen- 
tal nations. In 1889 we had battleships 
completed, 32; France and Russia had 
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21. In 1894 we had 31; France and 
Russia, 26. In 1897 we had 35; 
France and Russia, 33. In 1899 we 
should have 46; and France and 
Russia, 45. So, taking the Admiralty’s 
own standard and their own figures that 
they have put before the House, we are 
considerably less strong in battleships 
now than we were 10 years ago in rela- 
tion to France and Russia. We have in- 
creased our battleships by a total of 14 
in that period, and they have increased 
theirs by a total of 24. Of course, this 
is making an allowance for ships 
that have been removed to lower classes, 
ani for ineffective ships that have been 
struck off the list. In all, since 1889 
we have built 29 battleships, all first- 
class. France and Russia 23 first class, 
7 second, and 13 third—in all 43. So 
far as numbers are concerned, it seems 
to me that we are drifting into a very 
serious position, and that we are not 
going forward in the right direction, as 
the First Lord of the Admiralty told us 
a few moments ago. But these figures 
do not represent how kad the case 
really is, for we shall not have reached 
these figures in 1899. The delay that 
has been caused by the strike during the 
past year in our building programme puts 
us seriously behind. According to the 
First Lord’s memoranda, and according 
to the calculations of the Admiralty made 
last year, if this country were to be con- 
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sidered safe at the present time we 
ought to have spent nearly £2,500,000 
on new construction more than we 


have done, and we are that much behind 
in our programme; and of the battle- 
ships, four of which the First Lord of the 
Admiralty promised should be completed 
last year by the time he next made his 
statement on the Estimates, only one 
has been completed. I know he told 
us that two others, the JJlustrious 
and the Hannibal, will very soon be 
launched, but they have been delayed, 
and the six ships of the Canopus class, 
the First Lord told us, were seven months 
behind. Altogether, the delays of last 
year means that we have lost 12 months 
in our construction programme, and we 
shall be 12 months behind for the next 
few years. The only vessel upon which 
there seems to have been any real pro- 
gress made during the past year is the 
Royal yacht, and that vessel seems 
to be nearly completed. In 1899, ac- 
Mr. Allen. 
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cording to the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty’s statement of what we were really 
doing, it seems to me that we shall be 
six battleships short, representing a ton- 
nage of 77,000 and 91 guns. If we had 
to go to war with any combination of the 
great Continental Powers, it seems to me 
that our position would be a very serious 
one. Now, it has been urged in 
this House that we can build our ships 
so very much faster than France and 
Russia that it did not very much matter 
if we got slightly behind in any one year, 
but that argument has ceased to have 
the same weight now that it used to have,.- 
seeing that France is now building al- 
most, if not quite, as fast as we are. The 
Jéna was launched six months after she - 
was commenced, and some other French 
vessels have been launched in eight 
months, so that the great advantage that 
we had over others in the past, when 
France was building very s!owly and we 
were building comparatively fast, has: 
vanished, for the French are now 
building, as I said before, almost as 
fast, if not quite as fast, as we are. It 
is the case that our ships are very much. 
larger than the ships of France and 
Russia, or of any other Power, and 
in that way we may be said to possess an 
advantage ; but it is more an apparent 
advantage than a real advantage, be- 
cause our ships have to carry much 
more coals on account of the distant 
stations in which they have to serve, 
that the size does not generally repre- 
sent stronger armament, but only 
additional coal carrying vnower; and, 
therefore, they would not be stronger 
than foreign ships of 4,000 or 5,000 tons 
less when it came to the time of battle. 
Then there is another serious defect in 
respect of eight of the vessels which, in 
the Admiralty Return, are reckoned as 


effective second-class battleships. Eight 
of these are still armed with muzzle- 


loading guns. Now, does the First Lord 
of the Admiralty propose to re-arm these 
vessels! It is a most important point, 
but he told us nothing whatever about 
it to-night. Is it possible to re-arm 
them? It has been said that in the 
Alerandra and the Rupert the funnel 
casing comes up through the battery, so 
that it would be impossible to re-arm them. 
with modern breech-loading guns. In 
another two, the turrets are so con- 
structed that the cost would be so vast: 
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if they were to be re-armed, that it would 
be almost cheaper to build new ships. 
But, however that may be, I maintain 
that the Admiralty are not justified in 
counting these amongst their effective 
ships—amongst the ships that would be 
capable of meeting the ships of a foreign 
Power, armed with _ breech-loading 
guns. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty said, a few years ago, that 
we ought to trust in Providence in this 
respect. Mr. Speaker, I am inclined to 
think that Providence would not be likely 
to help us in battle if our ships were 
armed with muzzle-loading guns against 
the ships of an enemy armed with 
breech-loading guns. Up to the present, 
in numbers, in strength, and in arma- 
ments I do not think we have that supe- 
riority to any other two Powers in the 
world. It has always been maintained as 
the irreducible minimum that) this coun- 
try ought to have a Navy suffi- 
ciently strong to deal with the combined 
navies of any two other Powers. But 
this is not the standard that has been 
considered necessary by experienced naval 
experts. After the Naval Manceuvres of 
1888, a Committee of three Admirals was 
appointed to inquire into what standard 
this country ought to have, and they 
told us it would not be possible to block- 
ade the enemy’s ships, as it will be neces- 
sary for us to do if ever we are going to 
war with a combination of Continental 
Powers, with less than a proportion of 
five English vessels to three foreign 


ones. That standard has never been 
either accepted or given up by 
the Admiralty. If the Admiralty 


do not accept the standard, will 
they give us the reasons for not accept- 
ing it, and the reasons why they think 
that the standard set up by these three 
Admirals was too lich a standard for this 
country to attain to! On one occasion 
the Government gave us a_ stan- 
dard that they thought was a sufficient 
standard for this country. It was the 
standard set up in the Return of 1889. 
The present Secretary of State for India, 
who was then First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, told us that the standard that this 
country should aim at is the standard of 
six English vessels to five, in first-class 
battleships, over possible opponents, 
and 4} to 2 in second-class battleships. 
We are not only below this standard set 
up as the standard that we ought to 
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attain to by the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty in the late Conservative Govern- 
ment, and a Member for the present 
Government, but we are below the stan- 
dard of the three Admirals, and we are 
below the irreducible minimum that 
has been accepted by all parties;. 
and, therefore, I cannot say that the 
Estimates and statement of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty are in any way 
satisfactory. But in all these standards 
it has always been contemplated that if 
we ever went to war it would be against 
a combination of two Powers. But, in 
considering our Naval Estimates, it seems. 
to me that with our great commerce and 
our dependence on our Navy, we ought 
to consider the possibility of a still 
stronger combination being ranged 
against us. I think we have been able 
to realise during the last three weeks, 
when we have been hearing of wars and 
rumours of wars on every hand, that 
there is a possibility of a still stronger 
combination than the two strongest 
Powers that could be brought. against us. 
In every part of the world there is a pos-- 
sibility of complications arising with 
three great foreign Powers—we have 
difficulties in West Africa with France 
and Germany, we have difficulties in 
Northern China with Russia, and at any 
time we may be called upon by the com- 
bination of these three Powers to eva- 
cuate Egypt; and it seems to me that 
we should be prepared to meet that com- 
bination. We have adopted what the 
Colonial Secretary called a policy of 
“splendid isolation”—a policy of dis- 
regarding alliances—and with that policy 
I, for myself, entirely agree, for I believe 
that when the time of danger came you 
could not depend upon your allies; but 
if we adopt that policy—if that is the 
settled policy of this country—we must 
be provided against every eventuality. 
We cannot at present consider we are 
safe if we are called upon to meet a com- 
bination of three Powers. We cannot 
afford to take any risks, and I believe 
that an all-powerful Navy—a Navy that 
would be capable of crushing any possible 
combination that can be brought against 
us—would be to the best interests not of 
war but of peace. The present Secretary of 
State for India, when, as First Lord of 
the Admiralty, he introduced his Naval 
Defence Act in 1889, told us of the enor- 
mous responsibility that our Navy would 
have cast upon it in time of war. The 
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First Lord of the Admiralty has re- 
peated that remark as to our responsi- 
bility. He has told us of the great mass 
of shipping and trade that our Navy 
would have to protect, and that a war 
between England and a combination of 
the great Continental Powers would be 
a war of limited liability on their part, 
but of unlimited liability on ours, 
because they could attack our Colonies 
and could crush us in every other part 
of the world. So I regard it of 
paramount importance that the House 
of Commons should very carefully 
criticise the programme which the 
First Lord ¢f the Admiralty has laid be- 
fore us to-day, then, I believe, it will 
come to the conclusion that it is not 
sufficient to meet the requirements 
of the case. France and Russia this year 
are expending seven millions of money on 
new construction, andthat isa larger ex- 
penditure than, I believe, has been 
known before. We read to-day in the 
papers that an additional ten millions 
has just been taken for the Navy of 
Russia. The First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty told us a year ago that there was a 
balance of power between the fleets of 
Europe, and that any extraordinary ex- 
penditure on the part of other Powers 
should mean an equivalent expenditure 
on our part. I do not think the First 
Lord of the Admiralty’s estimates carry 
out his own idea as to this. We have 
this extraordinary expenditure on the 
part of other countries, and we have no 
extraordinary expenditure on our part to 
meet it. The First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty told us that it is impossible for him 
to finish the ships. I would, there- 
fore, urge upon him the necessity of, as 
far as possible, pushing forward _ this 
extra building of ships to méet that on 
the part of other naval Powers that may 
be against us. Also, at the same time, I 
would ask him to make provision for 
getting extra armour plates, and extra 
materials to build these ships, if we are 
to be able io meet the difficulty I have 
mentioned as regards the large amount 
of money that is being expended by Con- 
tinental Powers on their navies. During 
the last 30 years we have spent on new 
-construction about £86,000,000, or an 
average of £2,800,000 a year, but we 
have no settled policy in our building ex- 
penditure. It varies between £800,000 
-and £7,000,000. France, on the other 
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hand, in pursuance of a settled policy, 
has been gradually increasing her ex. 
penditure from year to year—an average 
of about £1,600,000 a year—and Russia 
has been doing exactly the same thing. 
There has been a steady rise in the ex- 
penditure on new construction of each of 
these Powers, but again and again, when 
the First Lords of the Admiralty have 
come down to the House of Lords, they 
have assured us that they were perfectly 
certain that the Navy was as strong as 
need be; that there was no need for any 
new expenditure. The next year they 
came down and told us that the state of 
the Navy was unsatisfactory, and that, 
therefore, they needed much larger Votes 
of money. They have preserved no settled 
fixed policy with regard to this matter. 
In 1893, the right hon. Gentleman 
for West Monmouth told us that the 
Navy was in a perfectly satisfactory state. 
The next year we had an enormous ex- 
penditure on new armaments. In 1888 
we were told that the Navy was in a 
satisfactory state, and that was followed 
by the Naval Defence Act of 1889. 
I have no wish to ask the House to be- 
lieve, and I do not believe myself, that 
these statements were made in bad faith 
at the time, but, I say, they do show that 
we have in the Navy no settled building 
policy. These statements show that these 
Estimates rise and fall, and that, from 
year to year, the Admiralty do not look 
forward to what may be necessary to 
keep up the proper standard of strength. 
I would ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty for a statement of the requisite 
number of ships in each class that it is 
necessary for us to have, so as to be able 
to meet any likely combination that may 
be brought against us; and I would ask 
him if he could give that in a Report to 
the House every year. I would like to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty a 
question with regard to our cruisers. 
There have been remarks made lately 
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that the Powerful and Terrible have 
been unsatisfactory vessels. I have 
heard one statement that the engines 


were too heavy for the ships. It seems 
that there must be something seriously 
wrong during the time that the Powerful 
was going out to China. I would like, 
also, to ask the First Lord if he would 
give us a statement of how long it would 
take to send the A Division to sea; could 
it be done in 24 hours? Then, with 
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regard to the manning of the Fleet, if I 
had heard the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty’s speech before putting the Resolu- 
tion which I have put upon the paper, 
I should have moved an Amendment re- 
lating to ships as well as men, for it 
seems to me that in the First Lord’s 
present statement we are more deficient 
in ships than we are with men, but, 
although his statement is fairly satis- 
factory in regard to men, I do not think 
it is altogether a satisfactory statement. 
He told us that, when the number of men 
was 106,000, 1t would be unwise to go 
beyond that in time of peace; but the 
First Lord, in his speech last year, told 
us that, when he built new vessels, new 
meant more seamen, more 
marines, more of every kind of men. 
Therefore, if the First Lord has now come 
to his limit in men, and he still keeps to 
the statement he made the year before, 
he must also mean that he has come to 
the end of his programme, as far as build- 
ing ships is concerned. There would be 
an enormous call on our men in 
the first few months of a war; it seems 
to me that there is no provision to meet 
such a strain. With the present Reserve, 
I do not suppose, in the first six weeks of 
a war, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
could rely on getting more than 10,000 
to 15,000 men. It is in the first six 
weeks of a war that it would be neces- 
sary to man every cruiser to defend our 
trade routes. I would ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty if he would lay a state- 
ment before the House of the number of 
men required to man every ship, and 
every class of ship, in the Navy! I 
think it would be satisfactory to have 
such a statement. We could then judge 
for ourselves whether the number of men 
now asked for is sufficient for all require- 
ments. I do not think that the First 
Lord of the Admiralty’s explanation in 
regard to the boys of the Navy was very 
satisfactory. He told us that he could 
get any number of boys for the Navy at 
the present time. Yet from his speech it 
seems that he had not got the number of 
boys that he was voted by the House iast 
year. This does not seem to me to be a 
very satisfactory state of things. Alto- 
gether, I think that the programme now 
laid before us for new construction shows 
a very great weakness in ships. It 
shows, I think, we have fallen lamentably 
away from the standard of size which the 
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House has given its assent to in the past. 
I therefore beg to move the Resolution 
standing in my name. x 

*LoRD CHARLES 
(York): Mr. 
that at 
country it has been more important that 


BERESFORD 
Speaker, I do not believe 
any time in the history of this 


we should have undoubted command of 
I have heard a more 
frank or honest speech with regard to 


the sea. never 
naval affairs, either in this House or out- 
side, than that of the First Lord; but so 
far as new construction is concerned, it 
I should like 
to say a few words with regard to the 
remarks of the First Lord as to the delay 
in carrying out the proposals made last. 


is a heart-breaking speech. 


year, and also as to the small number of 
ships proposed to be built this year. I 
should like it to be distinctly understood 
that I do not blame the authorities in 
any way whatever for the circumstances 
which have occurred, but I ask the House 
to consider whether the authorities are 
doing all they can under the circum- 
stances with regard to increasing the 
Fleet. I consider the st.tement of the 
First Lord with regard to  construc- 
tion not only serious, but positively 
alarming, considering the preparations 
that are going on in other countries. 
The point I should like to urge is this: 
The First Lord tells us that he has spent 
£2,270,000 less for construction than 
he anticipated last year. What is the 
position? It is this, that the Govern- 
ment of the day, the Admiralty, and the 
Cabinet considered the expenditure of 
that money last year necessary to put 
our defences in proper order up to now. 
Therefore, we are that much short of 
what we ought to be at the present 
moment. This is a very serious question. 
I do not agree with the First Lord—but 
after his explanation it is rather difficult 
for me to make my point clear—that 
£1,400,000 is enough to add to this 
year’s Estimate in order to make up that 
great deficiency in the construction of 
ships which are to defend our Empire in 
the event of war. In other words, we 
are going to take three years to make up 
this deficit, instead of doing, as I hold 
we should do, our level best to add it to 
this year’s Estimates, and try to lay 


down or buy ships in order to fill up the: 
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Navy. There is another point.; Last 
year the First Lord, in his speech on in- 
troducing the Estimates, declared+-and it 
was very much taken notice of in the 
Press, and delighted all those people who 
looked to defence—that if other nations 
did increase their shipbuilding and their 
naval defences in any way, he should be 
prepared to come to this House and ask 
for more money. He did more than 
that, for, when other nations did show 
signs of increasing their forces at sea, he 
came to this House and asked for another 
£500,000, which shows that he himself 
thought at the time that that sum was 
necessary in order to keep pace with 
what other nations were doing. I main- 
tain that at this moment we are not 
‘building up to our complete capacity. I 
have not been able yet to go through all 
the slips in the dockyards and all the 
‘slips in the contract yards, but the First 
Lord himself has acknowledged that the 
only elasticity that he has is in the pri- 
wate yards; and I believe myself that, 
looking to the gravity of the case, as | 
do, I think that we ought to get hold of 
every slip that we can in order to lay 
‘down ships at once to meet the needs 
‘that were regarded as absolutely neces- 
sary this time last year. I would point 
to another thing. I think it is most 
necessary that we should re-arm those 
vessels which are at present useless— 
there are 13 of them—and if they were 
re-armed, they would be most excellent 
vessels. Some years ago, I, myself, made 
a proposal to the Government when I was 
‘Captain of a Dockyard Reserve, that we 
should re-arm these. I estimated that 
the cost would be about £1,300,000— 
and I do not think that it would 
amount to more—to substitute breech- 
loading guns of modern make for the use- 
less ones that are at present mounted on 
these vessels. I think that under the 
circumstances which have arisen, and 
which can in no way be said to be the 
fault of the Government, any system of 
re-arming these vessels which can be done 
quickly should be taken into the con- 
sideration of the House. With regard 
to this question, we may be told that we 
could deal with that later, and that the 
issue of a war would be in favour of that 
country which had the greatest number 
of vessels to put to sea, and we shall 
then find that these vessels would be 
-useful. I utterly deny that. These ships 
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are at the present time armed with only 
muzzle-loading guns, and in addition to 
this they have neither the range nor the 
speed of more modern ships—that is to 
say that when they are out in blue water 
the modern ship can pick the position of 
advantage, because she has the speed, 
and she can always hit one of those ships 
armed with muzzle-loading guns, al- 
though the muzzle-loading gun ship can- 
not hit her. In their present con- 
dition, Sir, I say that these ships 
should be at once scratched off the effec- 
tive list, as by their being allowed to re- 
main there the public is deluded. While 
they are armed with muzzle-loading guns, 
as at present, the Government have no 
right to put them on the list of effective 
vessels, and I think that now is the time, 
when we are so backward in construc- 
tion, that we should take this matter up. 
Then there is another question. I think, 
as the First Lord has got all this money, 
let it be spent. Why should we not buy 
all the ships that are at present being 
built in this country for foreign Powers? 
I believe we have a perfect right to do 
this. I know that we bought the Belle- 
isle, the Orion, the Veptune, all of which 
were being built for Turkey, and the 
Superb, which was building for Brazil. 
I think it was in 1878, but, at any rate, 
we did buy those ships when there was 
just such an emergency as at present 
exists. There was no war, but there were 
rumours of war with Russia, and the 
Government of the day spent 44 millions 
in buying those vessels. Sir, there are 
ships now on the stocks, and others that 
are being finished for foreign countries 
in many of our contractors’ yards, and I 
think that it would be a very wise thing 
for the Government to immediately pur- 
chase all these vessels, As I said before, 
we are over £2,000,000 behind in our 
construction for last year. There is 
another point as to the increase of the 
Fleet. Owing to circumstances which 
have occurred recently, it is imperative 
that the Fleet should be largely in- 
creased. I will give my reasons for this 
statement. We have neglected for years 
a most important point, and that is the 
fact of our having adequate naval bases. 
If we do not have these bases, we must 
largely increase the Fleet. Batoum and 
Biserta were taken as naval bases, and we 
have taken nothing as a counterpoise. 
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and writing in the Press, and this and 
other things have induced the Govern- 
ment to at last put Gibraltar into some- 
thing like an adequate state of defence. 
If it is necessary to put Gibraltar into a 
state of defence now, it was necessary 
several years ago to do so, and although 
a great deal has been done in this direc- 
tion, much remains to be accomplished. 
I say that under the circumstances of the 
-ease they ought to have taken Alexandria. 
I believe we could have done it without 
any war at all, and made a naval base 
there. If we do not have naval bases 
we must have the fleet largely increased, 
because the ultimate issue of a campaign 
will rest with a fleet which can most 
quickly repair itself. You have now steel 
ships. The steel ships of the present 
day are not like the ships of the day when 
I went to sea. They are not self-sup- 
porting. In former days you would have 
on board spare spars and canvas to make 
new sails; but in these days you must 
go to her naval base to put her right and 
replenish her stores. How do we stand 
now! We have no naval base there. We 
have got Hong Kong, which is not as suit- 
able as it ought to be as a naval base. 
My point is this, that the Government 
are not doing enough. Supposing they 
were going to have trouble with China, 
or there was anything looming on the 
horizon, what are we sending all those 
ships for! If there should be trouble 
there, how are we situated? Hong Kong 
is 960 miles from Chusan, and 1,500 
miles from the theatre of war. I do not 
believe in the principle of “ wait and wait 
and see what other people are going to 
do.” Russia is perfectly mght to go to 
Port Arthur, and say that “she is going 
to winter there.” I should say her winter 
will last about 100 years. Let our First 
Lord of the Admiralty say that we were 
going to winter at Chusan in the same 
way. There is nothing of a threatening 
character in all this. It is simply look- 
ing after our trade and commerce. My 
point is this, that with the addition to 
the Fleet which the First Lord has sanc- 
tioned it is not big enough owing to our 
not having a naval base. I do hope that 
the Government will not go on with this 
Waiting policy. I am as certain as pos- 
sible that Kiaou Chau will, in a short time, 
be fitted up as a proper naval base. In 
the course of a private conversation—I 
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cannot say who told me—I was informed 
that an Admiral told the Government— 


“As for Chusan, don’t bother your head 
about it; we can always take it if we go to 
war.” 


That Admiral, if he said such a thing, 
ought to be tried before a court martial 
for being a fool. What you want is a 
naval base for stores, reserve of ammuni- 
tion, and repair of our ships, and every- 
thing we want to enable the Fleet to go 
out again as soon as it could and fight 
an action. The idea of taking Chusan 
if we went to war is so ridiculous that I will 
not trouble the House any more with it. 
The reasons why I hold that further steps 
ought to be taken are: First, that we 
are 2} millions behind what the Cabinet 
of the day thought absolutely necessary 
for our safety last year; secondly, that 
when you have a want of properly 
equipped naval bases throughout the 
world you must have a larger Fleet in 
those waters if you have no place for re- 
pairing ; and, thirdly, because we are not 
building ships as quickly as we ought 
to do in relation to the shipbuild- 
ing of other Powers. In the old 
days, if there was any likelihood 
of increased estimates for armaments 
abroad, we could always beat foreign 
Powers in the rapidity of construction. I 
observe, however, that both France and 
Russia are able very nearly to construct 
as quickly as we can. That is a most 
serious thing when you come to consider 
that we are two millions behind what we 
ought to be. There was the Gaulois, for 
instance, which was laid down in Janu- 
ary, 1896, and was launched in October, 
1896. It used to take them two years to 
construct a ship. It is a very serious 
thing for us to reflect that they can now 
be ready as quickly as we. Another ship 
in France was laid down in January, 
1897, and launched in July, 1897, and 
a third was laid down in March, 1897, 
and launched in October, 1897. This, I 
repeat, is serious when you come to think 
of the enormous advantage over foreign 
nations we once possessed by reason of 
our rapidity of construction. On the 
question of the proportion between our 
navy and those of other Powers, which 
the hon. Member opposite has brought 
before the House, I do hope we shall stick 
to that proportion of three to two which 
was laid down by three of our most cele- 
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brated Admirals. Take the total of ships 
launched in the last ten years. The 
British nation has launched 22 ships of 
300,000 tons, whilst France and Russia 
have launched 29 ships of 273,000 tons. 
Therefore, the proportion of three to two 
has not been kept up at all, and I should 
like very much to see it kept up.. When 
that proportion was agreed to by this 
House, I thought it was a very wise pro- 
posal. I agree with the hon. Member 
opposite in saying that the proportion 
has certainly not been adhered to of late 
years. The First Lord of the Admiralty 
made some comparisons which were very 
interesting, but which were of no use at 
all unless he put them beside other com- 
parisons. It is true that at one time we 
asked for £1,000,000, and now we are 
asking for £23,000,000. 
increase, certainly, but he ought to have 
told us something also about the increase 
in the exports and imports. 
say, “Look at what 
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years ago.” 
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That is a great | 
| proposal was most business-like. 


Ministers | 
we are doing now | 
compared with what we were doing some | 
I do not eare if you treble | 
The point is, Are you doing | 


enough to meet the needs of the defences | 
of this great Empire? -The First Lord | 


has said that 
Admiralty had made grave remarks about 
the system. I am afraid I must plead 
guilty to that; certainly, I have been 
severe on the system of the Admiralty. 
What I have always complained about 
with regard to the Admiralty is that they 
had no plan of campaign, and no system 
laid down as to what they would do if 
war were suddenly declared. Until last 
year there could have been no plan of 
campaign; they never, for instance, 
thought of fortifying their bases in the 
narrow seas—they never thought of Gib- 
raltar. Now, such things are being done. 
They are fortifying their naval bases, they 
are putting reserves of ammunition into 
the different stations, and they are 
building ships to maintain the same rates 
of speed, and whose gearing is inter- 
changeable. That shows we are at last 
beginning to have a system in the ad- 
ministration of the Admiralty ; but when 
the First Lord says that distinguished 
Admirals in the Admiralty have no right 
of reply, have no right to say, “We do 
not agree with you for such and such a 
reason,” I would point out to him that it 
would be impossible for any First Lord 
or any Government to propose these large 
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sums of money necessary to keep our de- 
fences in order unless the people who 
settle the question know the reason why. 
Those of us who are critics have never 
in any way tried to throw discredit on 
the authorities, but merely have sought 
to strengthen their hands in the only way 
possible, for the only chance you have 
of getting the attention of the people is 
by pitching into the authorities. The 
First Lord said very wisely that he had 
no place to put the men. That is one of 
the things we have complained of for so 
many years. The Hartington Commis- 
sion had clearly shown that our want of 
business-like arrangement at the War 
Office and the Admiralty put us in this 
position, that we were invariably making 
out our requirements before we made out 
our establishments. The First Lord’s 
He said 
he could only join a certain number in 
the year; he did not think he could train 
That is a» most important point, 
for I do not cuink that we ought to join 
men in a hurry, unless we have places in 
which to train them. We ought to look 
after our establishments before making 
up our requirements. There is another 
point about the Reserves. The First 
Lord made a speech the other day in 
which he said he was perfectly satisfied 
with the number of the Reserves and the 
training of the Reserves. A few of us 
took exception to that. Some of us said 
very distinctly that we did not think they 
were sufficient in numbers, and that the 
men were being joined on a wrong prin- 
ciple. Since that the Admiralty have 
altered the system of training and of 
joining, as well as the class of men they 
were joining, and though we cannot say 
it is a success, yet those of us who are 
critics are willing to wait to see what 
the result is. I believe it will be very 
beneficial to our service, and that it will 
ultimately succeed. But I would like the 
First Lord in his reply, or the hon. 
Gentleman below me, to tell me, and tell 
the House, what they consider the num- 
ber of the Reserve now completing ought 
to be. The First Lord said he was going 
to put off the building of the ships in 
order to see what other nations were 
going to do. I do not agree with that 
policy, considering that our Fleet is not 
up to the strength it ought to be. I 
hope the First Lord will reconsider that. 
and build the ships as quickly as he can- 
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1 know the men can be got afterwards. 
There is the bottom of the ship to be laid 
down, and the other parts to be brought 
from different parts of the country tu 
make it complete—the boilers, engines, 
guns, ammunition, and armour, all o1 
which take a great deal of preparation 
and consideration before the ship is built. 
1 have heard the First Lord say that ne 
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did not think it would be wise 
to increase the guns and armour. 


Over and over again we have seen good 
and very valualbe men-of-war hun, up 
because tue piates and guns were not 
ready, and | think the Government 
should take it into their heads to see if 
they cannot increase the existing plant. 
I know when I was in Chatham we were 
hung up over and over again in the dock- 
yard because the plates made at Shef- 
field, although very good, did not come 
to hand. Well, Sir, the other points 
which have been mentioned by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty I prefer to take 
up on the Vote, because I think the 
House will prefer that rather than that I 
shouid make a long speech now. The 
Reserves and the personnel would come 
before it on that Vote. But I cannot but 
record my opinion, as a very drastic 
critic, that I do think the Admiralty 
are doing the best under the circum- 
stances, with the exception of this ques- 
tion of construction, and I do hope 
that in this Debate there will be 
a general feeling in the House that some 
greater part of this debt of £2,270,000 
should be paid off than is at present, 
because my point is this: that if the 
Government thought this time last year 
that the Navy was unequal to our needs, 
and that it required strengthening, then at 
the present time we must be in a very 
serious state. Things did not look half 
so black then as they do now. The pro- 
posals for more shipbuilding for other 
countries were not then determined, and 
certainly were in no way accepted by 
those Governments. But they are now 
accepted by those Governments, and, 
having regard to the fact that we have 
done nothing respecting a naval basis 
in the Far East, I consider it absolutely 
imperative that we should take action 
in the matter. I do not want to adopt 
an aggressive attitude, but I think we 
must make China an offer to buy Chusan 
there, or do what Russia is doing, and go 
and winter there. I have the honour, 
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Sir, to second the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 


*Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead): Mr. 
Speaker, I have listened with very 
great pleasure to the speech which has 
been made by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and all that speech to me was 
very inspiring, especially when it came 
to the peroration. There were, however, 
some points in that speech which, I think, 
want a little elucidation in regard to what 
he so forcibly put—namely, the delay in 
building the vessels. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member who spoke last alluded to 
the short expenditure of £2,270,000 this 
year. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member must confine his remarks to 
the Amendment which is now before the 
House, and which deals simply with the 
question of manning. 


*Mr. ALLAN: Mr. Speaker, I was just 
quoting the hon. Member’s words on the 
dockyards. 


Mr. SPEAKER: We have nothing to 
do with that question now. The hon. 
Member must confine himself to the ques- 
tion of manning. 


*Mr. ALLAN: Well, Mr. Speaker, I am 
not very well acquainted with the pro- 
cedure of this matter, but I was coming 
to the point as to how the Government 
failed to spend the money on account of 
the loss of labour. Could I follow the 
hon. and gallant Member in the observa- 
tion that he made in seconding the 
Amendment? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Not unless the obser- 
vations were addressed to the question 
of manning, which, to some slight 
extent, they were. 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Sir, I fear I labour under the 
difficulty that the mover and seconder of 
the Amendment have not addressed them- 
selves to it, but have dealt with entirely 
different subjects, and did not speak of 
it. Sir, I presume, nevertheless, that 
they will vote for that Resolution, 
although they used no arguments at all 
in support of it. But, although I pro- 
pose to vote against the Amendment, I 
propose to speak to it. Sir, in the 
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remarks which I wish to make—and they 
shall be as brief as I can possibly make 
them—TI am sure I need not say that I 
am prompted by no animosity to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty or to Her 
Majesty’s Government, but only by a de- 
sire to support some of the suggestions 
which I wish to see adopted. Still less 
let it be supposed that I intend to make 
any reflection upon the First Lord in his 
official capacity, because, Sir, I feel grate- 
ful—and I think the whole House feels 
grateful—to the First Lord for the 
manner in which he has conducted the 
administration of his Department. He 
has succeeded ; others have equally taken 
credit ; and it is worthy of remark that 
it has rarely, if ever, been found possible 
to pass anything like a vote of censure 
on the First Lord. Chancellors of the 
Exchequer are denounced as extortionate, 
on the one hand, and spendthrifts on 
the other ; Foreign Ministers are derided 
for their weakness and indecision; and 
even Colonial Secretaries are brought in 
question ; but rarely, indeed, is the First 
Lord of the Admiralty challenged. That 
I attribute to the very practical manner 
in which the work is conducted at the 
Admiralty, to the sound traditions of the 
Service, and to the experienced staff of 
naval officers and experts by whom he is 
assisted. Now, Sir, I hope I shall not be 
taken to task. or be held to be pre- 
sumptuous because I criticise the Admi- 
ralty, for the Admiralty, good as it is, is 
not all perfection in knowledge and wis- 
dom. It was the case that, not longer ago 
than 1835, Lord Melville—then, I be- 
lieve, the First Lord—wrote a solemn 
Admiralty minute, stating that the Admi- 
ralty felt it their duty to use every effort 
that they were capable of to resist the 
introduction of steam into the Navy, be- 
cause, he said, it would be a fatal blow 
against the supremacy of England. There- 
fore I hope that in any suggestions that 
may be made the Admiralty will not 
despise this House, or even me, the 
humblest Member of it. Now, I have no 
new suggestions to propose ; all I ask is 
that we may revert to what I hold to be 
the old traditions where they have been 
departed from. They were sound; they 
were based upon practical training, and 
they were based upon an almost equal 
contempt for pure abstract science and 
book-work. While the French were safe 
in port, learning high mathematics and 
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ballistics, our men at sea were learning to 
handle ships and fire guns so as to hita 
mark. Now, Sir, comparisons made be- 
tween ships and ships, ton for ton, are 
very misleading, but still more mislead. 
ing, in my opinion, is the comparison 
made between men and men in mere 
numbers, because, unless the training of 
these men is taken into account, such 
comparisons would be entirely useless, 
This matter of training seems to me not 
only of first importance, but of growing 
importance. In the old days the mercan- 
tile marine trained the men for the Navy, 
and the men you induced, or pressed, 
were as good as your own for all pur- 
poses, and some far better. The modern 
man-of-war, however, is so full of deli- 
cate machinery, her weapons are of such 
a complicated and ever-varying character, 
and the whole conditions of her life are 
so involved that it is absolutely necessary 
to have special men, specially trained in 
a way that can be only carried out by the 
Navy itself. And the greater the im- 
provements, the more complicated the 
mechanism, the more it will become neces- 
sary that the men should have the 
Navy’s special training, and no other. 
Now, this is no new doctrine, but I do 
think it is somewhat overlooked. To 
the public a ship is a ship, a man is a 
man, and I cannot help thinking that 
there is a temptation to the First Lord, 
seeing the view the public take, to say, 
“T will give you so many ships and so 
many men,” and so to take a large pro- 
portion of money and apply it for 
those purposes rather than for more 
training. The First Lord has said that 
he does not look only to numbers. But 
I am afraid, Sir, he does to too great an 
extent. Take the age at which boys are 
received in training-ships. Under the 
ordinary system boys are received in 
training-ships between the ages of 15 and 
16}, and you have never had a lack of 
boys. Their 20 months’ training is now 
reduced to 16. This is too short. Then, 
to send a boy to a training brig for six 
weeks is an absurdly short time. It 
ought to be at least 13 weeks. There are 
too few training-ships, too few training 
brigs, and the training squadron is too 
small. I would strongly urge the First 
Lord to increase his training ships, so as 
to give the boys the full amount of train- 
ing, to abandon the mischievous innova- 
tion of the Northampton, and to increase 
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his training brigs and the training 


squadron. I am very pleased to 
notice a peragraph in the _ report 
which indicates that certain reforms 


are to be effected in regard to 
captains of guns, and captains of turrets. 
Upon the captain of the turret the whole 
fate of a vessel may in a moment de 
pend. In an action the fate of the vessel 
may hang for the moment upon his nerves 
and his eye, and the way in which he 
fights his guns. How have you treated 
the captains of the turret? You have 
modified the examination for becoming a 
captain of the turret, and so far so good ; 
but once made, it is assumed he is made 
for ever, which is a great mistake. 
Nothing is more delicate than the duty 
he undertakes, and a man may lose his 
nerve and eye to a certain extent, and a 
man who is a good captain of a gun or 
turret yesterday becomes a bad or, at 
least, an indifferent one to-day. What 
I have always suggested is, that there 
should be more practice, with the Morris 
tube, if you like. You might make the 
man fire four or five shots with a Morris 
tube, and then you might see whether he 
keeps his eye and nerve, and if you saw 
he was fit to do his duty, instead of pay- 
ing him the miserable 2d. or 3d. a day, 
{ would suggest that the amount should 
be multiplied by 10; but I would make 
it depend upon his retaining those quali- 
ties which it is necessary he should have. 
Now I come to the worst part of my 
indictment, and where I do think the 
First Lord has gone seriously astray, 
and that is the age of entry for training 
for our officers. Of course, I recognise, 
and it is only fair to remember, that we 
are in a period of transition with regard 
to the training of our young officers. 
Now we want more officers tnan we 
should require to supply under normal 
conditions. I believe during the wars 
of Napoleon we had 3,000 lieutenants ; 
we are very far short of that number 
Low. We are very short of the number 
that we want to command our vessels. 
There is another extremely important 
matter: it must be remembered that 
officers, by which I mean finished officers, 
have in these days to bear a very great 
‘train when they have to take their 
stand upon the bridge and fight their 
guns. That strain is so great that it is 


certain older officers will not be able to 
The men must be younger. 


‘stand it. 
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Now let us see what, I regret to say, 
is the alteration made with regard to the 
training of our officers. I will not deal 
with the substitution of the college 
ashore for the ship afloat, although I do 
very much regret not teaching the boys 
on a ship for the first 18 months, and 
letting them acquire a knowledge of ship 
and boat life at a very early stage of 
their career. Now, under the old regu- 
lations, those which are at present in 
force, the age at which cadets are ac- 
cepted is from 13} to 143, or an 
average of 14 years. Now, that is full 
high, and I would rather it should be 
from 124 to 133, or an average of 13. 
Who does not remember Byron’s lines 
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“Full well the docile crew 
The skilful urchin guides” ? 


Yes, but it is because he is a skilful 
urchin taken young that when he grows 
up he becomes a good officer. I remem- 
ber that story of a skilful urchin—Peyton, 
I think, was his name—who was told to 
take the Pride of the Mediterranean 
over to Gibraltar, and he did it, and 
having done so, he also brought her over 
te England. A boy who could do that 
at 11 years of age is likely to make a 
first-class officer. Well, the age used to 
be 134 to 144, and now the First Lord 
has altered it to 14} to 15}; so that in- 
stead of being brought in to the Navy at 
the age of 14, as they used to be, the 
average now is 15; so that you have so 
much more time lost between the time 
the boy enters and the time he becomes 
a lieutenant. You have not only re 
duced the usual time of his training from 
his entry, but you have done worse—you 
have lost an enormous amount of the 
time which you allowed him to be trained 
in the Britannia. In the olden times he 
passed in the Britannia 104 weeks ; under 
the new system he is to pass 65 weeks, 
and when the holidays and examinations 
are deducted from that, you will find 
that a boy sent into the Britannia fresh 
from the shore, and never, perhaps, hav- 
ing seen the sea, has only 48 weeks of 
instruction in the Britannia before he is 
sent to sea. The results are perfectly 
ludicrous in certain cases. Thenas to the 
instruction ; take French, for instance ; 
that is no longer a compulsory. subject 
for passing in, but it is compulsory if 
passing out, and if the boy does not 
3D 2 
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acquire a certain amount of French in the 
Britannia he is sent away. Now, what 
opportunity has he for learning French 
at all’/—the whole course is only 14 
lessons. Well, French in 14 lessons! 
These boys are subjected to a course 
which is an absolute farce. In the case 
of French it cannot be more than a sham 
and a cram. I understand, and I hope 
and believe I am right in so doing, that 
this course of training, which is now 18 
months, is to be extended to two years. 
But that is a point about which I parti- 
cularly want to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
min. How is he going to do it, if he is 
going to do it? Is he going to do it by 
sending the boys in younger, or by send- 
ingthem in older? If he is going to do 
the latter, he will send them to sea later 
than they go at present, and involve 
them in a further loss of time before 
they can become lieutenants. We see 
these alterations are being made, and we 
know that this last one has been made 
especially to please the masters of public 
schools, and it is hoped that we may get 
Lovs from the public schools. We know 
the old story that the Battle of Water- 
loo was won on the Eton playing fields. 
But Trafalgar was not; it was won by 
men like Peyton, who led their men to 
the assault at the age of 16; that was 
Low that was done. By getting boys 
taught young and trained into good 
naval officers. Now, I do not believe 
you would get boys from the public 
schools, and if you did get them they 
are not the boys you want. They are 
boys who would have acquired public 
school habits, and being used to all the 
juxuries of public school life, they would 
not be likely to be easily content, and 
to settle down, as would a boy of 13, to 
merely a chest and a hammock, to become 
a lieutenant. Now, what I respectfully 
submit is, that the age should be lowered 
again to 124 to 133, giving the average 
of 13, and then in two years you would 
get the full course in the Britannia, and 
you would get more adequate time at 
Greenwich and at Portsmouth, as_ to 
which I must again strongly complain. 
These two splendid training establish- 
ments are being absolutely wasted. 
In consequence of the time which 
the officer is allowed to spend, and 
can spend, in these _ establishments, 
he is not able to be properly 
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instructed in the various subjects with 
which they deal, but is superficially var- 
nished over with them by a system of 
cramming. And the percentage of ofticers 
who go away with anything more than the 
merest smattering of what is supposed to. 
be taught to them either at Greenwich, 
where theory is taught, or Portsmouth, 
where practice is taught, is very small 
indeed. Why, at Portsmouth you are 
expected to learn six new gun drills a day, 
all with different guns! It is extremely 
advisable to lengthen the course of train- 
ing, and I suggest that the right hon, 
Gentleman could do that by lowering the 
age of entry by a couple of years. Now, 
I wish to say one word with regard to the 
Naval Reserve. It now consists of 22,000 
seamen, and the fishermen and boys bring 
up the total strength to 25,000. I think 
it should be increased to at least 30,000, 
or possibly 40,000. There are many 
people who think it should go as high as. 
60,000 or 70,000. I confess it seems to 
me that we should be very chary of im- 
porting too large a proportion of Reserve 
men in to such a highly special body as 
the Navy. The main part of the men 
on board our ships must be specialists, 
and should only be diluted to avery small 
extent with Reserve men. There is no 
difficulty in increasing the number. As. 
to the Engineers, with regard to the train- 
ing and the promotion, I have nothing 
but praise for the course taken by the 
right hon. Gentleman, but there he has 
taken the step which I suggest should 
be taken in the case of our officers ; he has 
reduced the age of entry from 19 to 18, 
and I trust he will have compassion for 
the officers, and adopt that step with 
them. With regard to the Naval Reserve 
in the British possessions abroad, there is 
an enormous advantage in having Reserve 
men in those places. In certain stipu- 
lated places there should be permanent 
stations, which would give this advan- 
tage: that instead of having to send out 
crews from home, you can make up your 
number of men from there, if necessary, 
in time of war. I need not point out 
what an enormous advantage it would be 
for a commodore of a squadron to find 
a number of trained men whom he could 
take on board at once, instead of waiting 
for them from home. Now, I just want 
to quote a few figures upon this 
subject, which might prove valuable 
for this purpose. The number of 
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men employed in various vessels 
of the Mercantile Marine is 84,000, 


but that does not take into account the 
fishermen, who are estimated at another 
70,000, and I find, by reference to Mr. 
Wilson’s book on Newfoundland, that the 
Newfoundland fishermen are 55,000. 
Those figures, added together, give a 
total of 210,000. Now, that is a large fund 


to draw from for special purposes; and | 
what I submit is, that at certain selected | 


places, well spread about, such as Sydney, 
the Cape of Good Hope, Halifax, and Es- 
quimalt, and other places where there are 
large naval stations, there should be 
large Naval Reserve establishments 
started, where men should be allowed to 
join for training. There would, I believe, 
be no difficulty in getting the men, and 
the right hon. Gentleman would have the 
advantage of having ready-trained men 
in various portions of the globe in case 
of emergency. I have made this sugges- 
tion in a practical spirit, and in no spirit 
of animosity towards the Admiralty, but 
rather with a view of co-cperating with 
them in an humble way. We are on the 
verge—if not actually in—of some of the 
most troublous times we have ever had 
in our history. The old laws of the world 
have neither been improved nor changed ; 
bird eats bird, and fish eats fish, and 
there is not a blade of grass that grows 
which has not to displace something else 
and fight for its life. It is still the law 
of the world, and, as we won our position, 
so we shall have to keep it, by hard 
blows. Out of the present situation, in- 
volved and complicated as it may seem, 
we shall come somehow, I hope, by the 
efforts of diplomacy and the skill of our 
Ministers; but I am sure, if it must be 
so, we shall come out of it by fighting. 
However it may be, it does behove us to 
gird our loins and make as perfect as 
we can our naval power, on which alone 
we can rely. The very essence of the 
naval power lies in the men. The im- 
portance of ships and guns lies in the 
men you put behind them, and the ex- 
perience of the men depends upon the 
training you put into them, and it is for 
that reason that I ventured to bring the 
suggestions that I have made before the 
House. 


*Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport): I 
wish to point out that compared with the 
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numbers asked for in Vote A of last 
year, there still appears to be 1,398 men 
deficient. We voted 100,050, and there 
have been entered, according to the 
latest returns dated the lst February, 
98,652 men; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Admiralty has 
stated that the exact number voted will 
be “practically obtained” by the Ist 
April. I do not quite understand what 
those words * practically obtained” mean. 
| I rather suspect that by the words “ prac- 
tically obtained” we are to understand 
that the number will not be secured. 





| Tue SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
| RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macarrney, Antrim, 
S.): They will be actually obtained. 


*Mr. KEARLEY: I am given to under- 
stand that the men will be obtained, On 
the face of it this appears to be very 
satisfactory, and it will impress the 
country favourably that the Navy is 
being efficiently manned. But that is 
not the case; and a large percentage of 
this deficit, although the number appears 
to be small, represents one of a most 
serious character, because it is mainly 
made up of a particular class of ratings 
—namely, skilled ratings, which cannot 
be obtained, and the want of which has 
already seriously impaired the fighting 
strength and the value of our ships. Last 
year I called attention, Mr. Speaker, to 
the same deficiency, and the First Lord 
gave an answer which appeared to have 
some merit about it. He said last year 
there was some difficulty in entering the 
skilled ratings, owing to the general re- 
vival of the shipbuilding trade through- 
out the country. This year that does 
not appear, because the great strike, or 
lock-out, not only threw out of employ- 
ment the engineers, but necessitated a 
large number of other skilled ratings 
being thrown out of employment also. 
And, consequently, these men being out 
of employment, if the conditions offered 
by the Admiralty were suitable, they 
would have been glad enough to have 
accepted naval service. But what are 
the facts? Why, there have practically 
been no entries in spite of the special 
efforts made by the Admiralty, who had 
had to send about the country, not only 
to their own naval yards, but to private 
shipbuilding yards, a Committee of In- 





quiry to endeavour to find out how 
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it is that there is such an _ extra- 
ordinary deficiency in these skilled 
ratings. The amount of deficiency 


in skilled artisan ratings is simply alarm- 
ing. I addressed, about a fortnight ago, 
a question to my hon. Friend the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty asking what had 
been the outcome of the inquiry, and, 
also, what was the deficiency of the com- 
plement in shipwrighting and certain 
other skilled trades which are largely em- 
ployed. He told me that the shortage in 
shipwrighting ratings amounted to 72. 
Well, I do not think that disclosure of 
the facts was intended to mislead me, 
but I know that officials, when replying to 
questions, are not always to be taken 
seriously. But he knows, as well as I 
do, and as well as anybody does, what are 
ratings which shipwrighting includes. 
Well, now, Sir, I shall disprove his figures 
by simply giving figures with which I am 
perfectly acquainted and prepared to 
vouch for in my own constituency. Now 
there is a shortage in Devonport alone of 
shipwrights and carpenters’ crew of 71 
men. Nevertheless, my hon. Friend op- 
posite tells us that the total throughout 
the country is only 72. There is also a 
shortage of blacksmiths’ mates of 23, of 
engine-room artificers 35, and of coopers 
and other skilled ratings, 27, making a 
total deficiency in Devonport alone 
amounting to 156. That, I am told, is 
practically the same everywhere ; and itis 
estimated, from information I have re- 
ceived, that there are certainly at least 
500 of these skilled ratings wanted at the 
present moment. Well now, that, of 
course, is serious, because these men are 
skilled mechanics. As was pointed out 
by some of the speakers, the Navy to-day 
is a very different thing to what it was 
in the old days of practically wood and 
canvas. It ‘s » highly technical instru- 
ment, is a ship of war, full of the most 
complicated machinery, and liable to break 
down at any moment, and unless skilled 
workmen are there to take it in hand 
the ship may become simply ineffective. 
The efforts made by the Admiralty to meet 
this difficulty have had a most evil effect. 
Of course, the sending of this Committee 
of Inquiry about the country no doubt 
was intended to solve the difficulty, but I 
may say here, in passing, that, strangely 
enough, that Committee of Inquiry 
avoided seeking information from the 
very people that might have given it to 
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them—that is, the interested trades about 
the country. They carefully avoided 
like poison, as it were, asking informa- 
tion from these trades, either in the 
private yards or in the Government 
yards, from which the actual information 
might have been acquired. They pre- 
ferred to go to official channels, and the 
result is they have obtained nothing that 
is of any service to them. The efforts the 
Government have been making have re- 
sulted in a very dangerous procedure being 
adopted. In the first place, they have 
reduced their old standard with regard 
to skilled ratings, and last year they 
issued an rder—I think it was in 
September—not only to cut down the 
quantity of the complements of our 
ships, but, at the same time, they also 
reduced the quality. I have figures to 
prove this fact. I take what is con- 
sidered generally the best class of battle- 
ship of the moment—that is, the Royal 
Sovereign class. Under the old scheme 
there were allowed for shipwright ratings 
four leading shipwrights, four shipwrights, 
one leading carpenters’ crew, and two car- 
penters’ crew, making a total of 11 
efficient men. Under the new scheme, the 
battleships of the Royal Sovereign type 
will now carry three leading shipwrights, 
two shipwrights, two leading carpenters’ 
crew, and three carpenters’ crew, making 
a total of 10. The percentage of skilled 
men was higher than the percentage of 
skilled men under the amended scheme. 
And I say that this reduction is a great 
danger. Beyond that, the Admiralty 
have recently issued an order to the 
Commanders-in-Chief of the various home 
ports—and, from what I hear, the ports 
abroad also—that they are not to be 
particular in the test that they apply 
mechanics who seek to come in to fill 
these ratings. The result can be seen 
by comparing the test that applied 
before this recent order was _ issued 
with the new test that is now sufficient 
to pass a man in. Under the old test, a 
man who wished to go in the Navy as 4 
shipwright had to pass an examination 
in practical shipwrighting in both wood 
and iron. For the test of wood he would 
probably be called upon to mould and 
fix a timber to the ship, or to fit 
a plank to the ship’s side. The 
test for iron work would be pro 
bably to shape and fit an angle-iron frame 
into a ship, or to put an iron plate 
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in the side of a ship. That was a high 
test, and only skilled men who had served 
a seven years’ apprenticeship would 
stand the faintest possibility of passing 
such a test. Now, what is the meaning 
of the test approved by the Admiralty 
order within the last few months? What 
is the test?) A man wishing to be taken 
into the service as a shipwright has 
simply to demonstrate that he is able to 
use the adze and the axe. And with 
what result? Why, that a mere handy- 
iman from a remote country place, who 
would not stand the faintest possibility 
of being considered a carpenter or a 
skilled mechanic in civil employment, 
that man presents himself and becomes 
a skilled rating in the Navy. Well, I 
say, Mr. Speaker, this constitutes a 
very grave danger, more especially when 
we remember the reductions which have 
been made in the last four or five years, 
the outcome of the recommendations 
of the Manning Committee. Comple- 
ments have been very much reduced, 
and the Member for Lewisham has pro- 
tested over and over again against the 
sweating down in the engine-room staff. 
I think I have demonstrated amply and 


clearly that this sweating has been | 


carried on in connection with the other 
skilled ratings. The effect will be, in my 
judgment, most disastrous in the case of 
war. You are aware that you have never 
faced the difficulty, and you are simply 
treating it as a passing one. I see this 
year you are endeavouring to meet the 
difficulty by offering extension pay of siv- 
pence a day to men who would be entitled 
to retire at the end of their pension 
period to induce them to remain on. I 
am perfectly sure that the men who are 
serving now will not supply your de- 
ficiency by reason of any such expedient 
as that. The only remedy, if you want 
to get skilled mechanics into your Navy, 
will be to have a free and liberal pick 


- from all parts of the country, and you 


will only get that by giving them better 
pay and better status. Just consider the 
position of these skilled ratings in the 
Navy as compared with their treatment 
on shore in the Civil employment of the 
Government. We all know there are 
Government schools at the various ports, 
and they are excellent schools. Civil Ser- 
vice examinations are held every year, 
and those who come out highest in the 
competition have the opportunity offered 
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them to choose whether they will go into 
your civil employment as shipwrights or 
fitters’ apprentices. Well, I merely 
mention that to prove the value that 
is put upon these trades by the Govern- 
ment themselves in their civil em- 
ployment. But when one of these 
fitter apprentices has served his time 
in a naval establishment, when he is en- 
titled and elects to go to sea, he starts 
at five shillings and sixpence a day. The 
shipwright apprentice, to whom you give 
the opportunity of selecting what he 
would become, whether a fitter or @ 
shipwright, when he goes to sea he 
does so as a leading seaman, and he gets 
four shillings as against the other man’s 
five shillings and sixpence. But not only 
is there a disparity in the pay—I am not 
suggesting the engine-room artificers get 
too much, on the contrary, I think they 
ought to get more—but the inferior 
rating which the shipwright holds also 
carries with it many menial duties, which 
no skilled workman should be asked to 
submit to. He is bound to take his 
share in the cooking of the mess and in 
the scrubbing of the decks. When he goes 
out of the dockyard, instead of march- 
ing out on the same terms as his former 
confrére, with proper leave, he is marched 
out under the control of the ship’s cor- 
poral. This is the reason of all the diffi- 
culty. The skilled men will not throw 
up their good appointments on shore, 
where they can get six shillings a day, to 
xo toseaand rough it and get two shillings 
a day less, besides unfair treatment. Mr. 
Speaker, this applies very much to other 
trades. To a lesser or greater extent it 
applies to blacksmiths, painters, coopers, 
and so on. These men request that they 
should have some respect paid to their 
position as mechanics. Well, now there 
is one statement that I want to refer to 
that appeared in the First Lord of the 
Admiralty’s speech. It pointed out that 
last year, for mobilisation, there were 
165 vessels mobilised, and that the num- 
ber of men on these vessels was 36,619, 
and here the First Lord of the Admiralty 
stated that the whole of these ships went 
to sea practically—that ominous word 
“ practically,” which we are given to un- 
derstand means actually—fully-manned, 
and that the deficiencies were slight. 
Considering thesa ships, mobilised 
with only one-third of the skilled 
ratings laid down under your own 
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scheme—and even to get to this one- 
third of your mobilisation complement 
you had to drain every ship in the har- 
bours of all the ports—I think, Mr. 
Speaker, that we are really’ en- 
titled to ask for a definite  state- 
ment from the First Lord of the 
Admiralty as to whether we have a 
sufficiency of artisan ratings to mobilise 
our Fleet with a full complement in the 
time of war. Of course, these deficien- 
cies may pass muster in time of ordinary 
manceuvres, but it would not be tolerated 
in time of war. The deficiency of skilled 
ratings cannot be denied, and we should 
have some assurance from the First Lord, 
now that he has the evidence before him, 
that he will take steps to bring forward 
some reform that will cause this defi- 
ciency to be set right upon the earliest 
possible occasion. 


Navy 





*Sir E. T. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I 
am sure we all thank the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for the able statement in 
which he has placed the Estimates for the 
coming year before the House. I have 
heard many statements from the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and I remember 
them some 20 years ago, but the state- 
ment this evening far exceeds any of the 
statements which he made so far back as 
that. In dealing with the question of 
manning I would like to point out to the 
House that by looking back to the period 
of the Naval scare in 1884 we have in- 
creased the Vote to the permanent men 
during the last 12 years to nearly double. 
My contention is, that this increase 
of men has been almost entirely on 
the part of continuous men, and succes- 
sive Governments have neglected to deal 
with the question of the Naval Reserves. 
It is quite true that the present First 
Lord of the Admiralty has made an at- 
tempt with regard to this new depart- 
ment, that 1s, he has enrolled men for 
the purpose of serving as such on men-of- 
war. This system, I ventured to state 
when the First Lord brought it before 
the House, I thought would be a failure. 
I think it has been a failure in procuring 
men for this six months’ service who are 
able seamen of the class you anticipate. 
The First Lord has been compelled to re- 
duce the age to 18, so that the so-called 
men are not men, but boys. With regard 
to this question, were the boys trained, 
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in the first instance, for anything in the 
shape of seafaring life? 
Mr. MACARTNEY: Yes. 
*Sir E. T. GOURLEY: I am very glad 
to hear it; but what I am anxious to 
see this evening the First Lord turn 
his attention to is that any future 
increases in the effective forces shall not 
be so much on the part of continuous 
men and permanent men, but to increase 
the Reserve, for 500 is a very small pro- 
portion. The reason why the Reserve 
ought to be increased is, in the first 
instance, that there is not at present any 
provision for waste. The right hon. 
Gentleman told us this evening that the 
annual amount of waste was 10 per cent. 
Well, if the annual amount during a 
period of peace be 10 per cent., what will 
the amount of waste be in the event of 
war ! During the past 12 years the 
number of continuous men has been in- 
creased from 59,000 to over 106,000. It 
is all very well to increase the number 
of continuous men, and, as the right hon. 
Gentleman stated this evening, he has 
no room even for the number now pro- 
posed for the ships that are coming for- 
ward. This increase in the permanent 
men means an enormous augmentation 
in the annual cost to the country. In 
the year 1885 the cost of the permanent 
men was a little over £4,000,000. The 
Vote now asked for is increased to 
£7,000,000, an increase of £3,000,000 
directly; but we have, in taking 
comparative cost into account, to allow 
for future contingent pensions. The 
£7,000,000 aoes not represent the actual 
amount which is to be provided, for the 
Contingent Pension Fund means an addi- 
tional £1,500,000. Thus the Admiralty 
are asking for eight and a_ half 
millions annually. Now, I hold this, that 
with the increase in ships we never in- 
tended that these ships should be main- 
tained and kept on a war footing. 1 
believe the intention of Parliament 
was to maintain a_ powerful reserve. 
I feel bound to say this, that the Admi- 
ralty do not look sufficiently to the neces- 
sity for increasing the Reserves. My 
proposition with regard to the Reserves 
is this: the first-class Reserve should be 
increased to 25,000, the second-class also 
to 25,000, and the third-class or stokers 
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to 10,000. That is, you ought to havein 
connection with the Reserve 60,000 men 
in all. The question may probably be 
asked, Where are the men to come from? 
I will endeavour to show hon. Members. 
A Departmental Committee was ap- 
pointed in the year 1891 to inquire into 
this question of the Naval Reserve. One 
point submitted to that Committee was 
as to the source from which the Reserv2s 
were to come. The other point referred 
to that Committee was as to the use to 
which the Reserves should be put in 
times of peace and also in war time. 
With regard to the source from which 
Reserves could be obtained, according to 
the evidence laid before the Committee, 
we had something like 40,000 men in 
connection with the mercantile marine 
of the right age who could be enrolled in 
the first-class Reserve. Down to the pre- 
sent time the number the Admiralty has 
enrolled is 10,600 men. Another source 
of supply which was alluded to is as io 
men connected with the fisheries. We 
were informed by the Committee that in 
connection with the fishing industry of the 
country we have 70,000 who are wholly, 
and 46,000 who are partially, so engaged, 
making altogether 116,000 men who are 
available in connection with the second- 
class Reserve. Of these 116,000, all that 
the Admiralty has enrolled down to tie 
present moment is 10,800. Then, with 
regard to the supply of firemen in con- 
nection with the mercantile marine, out 
of 60,000 men, down to the present time 
all that has been done is to enrol 1,700, 
and we are now proposing to increase the 
number by 1,800 this year, thus bring- 
ing up the number to 3,500. In addition to 
this, according to the statistics of men 
who have paid considerable attention te 
this question, we find that, beyond these 
numbers, we have something like 150,000 
men engaged in a semi-seafaring life, all 
of whom are available for enrolment in 
the Naval Reserve. Sir, there is yet 
another source. Out of the whole cf 
those men who enrol themselves in the 
Navy, a very large proportion never 
enrol again—I believe, something like 5) 
per cent. fail to enrol themselves for » 
second period. What I should like to 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 1s 
this: that some system or scheme ought 
to be devised under which those men 
could be retained for the Reserve. The 
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late Admiral Hornby—than whom there 
was no higher authority—held that a 
Reserve of this kind was absolutely neces- 
sary. Then, as several hon. Members 
have pointed out, there are other sources 
from which the Reserve may be recruited. 
The hon. Member for Lynn told the 
House this evening that there are 55,000 
fishermen and men connected with the 
fishing industry in Newfoundland. In 
these wg@ypossess some of the hardiest 
fighting@faterial to be met with in any 
part of the world. Not only have we a 
large reserve of strength in Newfound- 
land, but we have also another large rc- 
serve in connection with Canada, which 
has something like 50,000 men also en- 
gaged in the fisheries, and the men in 
connection with that: industry are the 
men we want to fill our Reserve. The 
man who is trained on a fishing vessel 
is almost as capable a man as one who 
is trained on a warship. Now, there is 
some objection made with regard to the 
constitution of the Reserve. It is held 
by some that the period of drill is too 
short. If we can judge from the reports 
as to the manner in which Naval Reserve 
men conducted themselves when placed 
on board men-of-war, we find that those 
men emulated their shipmates in che 
endeavour to perform their duties loyally 
and well. There is a paragraph in the 
Report of the Manceuvres testifying as 
to that. Admiral Lord Walter Kerr told 
me two years ago that the men we had 
as Naval Reserves under him in the 
Manceuvres had performed their duty in 
the most brilliant and admirable manner. 
He said perfectly truly that you cannot 
expect them to be as smart as those who 
have been in the Navy for several years, 
because that is impossible, but consider- 
ing the shortness of the period during 
which they were under training, the men 
performed their work even better than 
they could have been expected to do. 
The fault is in the system. I hold that 
the system of drill and education adopted 
by the Admiralty for years and years 
past with regard to the training of the 
Reserves is nothing less than a disgrace. 
What do we find with respect to the 
system of education? Why, down to very 
recently, the whole of the ships on board 
of which these men have been trained 
and the whole of the guns mounted in 
the battery have been obsolete. Last 
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year the right hon. Gentleman promised 
that there should be a change in the 
system of drill. I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman how many batteries 
—I think there are 27—of the Naval 
Reserve are mounted with modern guns? 





Nary 


Mr. MACARTNEY: The whole of the 


27 
*Sir E. T. GOURLEY: I ark glad to 
hear it, and I must congratulate the right 
hon. Gentleman on his having made such 
a necessary change. There are one or 
two other points to which I should like 
to call the attention of the First Lord. 
First with regard to pensions. There is 
a great amount of dissatisfaction about 
pensions in the Reserve. With regard 
to the age at which a man becomes eu- 
titled to a pension—in the Navy a man 
is entitled to a pension at 55, but in the 
Reserve 60 is the pension age—I say 
that the age ought to be reduced from 
60 to 55. I would ask how many men in 
the Reserve are now receiving a pension, 
hecause very few of them ever reach 
the age of 60 years?’ Hence I think the 
Admiralty might very well reduce the 
age. Then again T hold that the second- 
class Reserve men should also have a 
pension, in order to induce men of the 
fisherman class to join. The pension in 
their case should not be less than £10 a 
year. Another grievance is as to the kit. 
Of the men who would have to serve on 
® man-of-war in an emergency, the 
Reserve men would only receive £3 10s. 
each. The cost of a kit is £10 a man. 
Now the meaning of this is that the first- 
class Reserve man would have to work 
84 days and the second-class man 104 
days for nothing. That is a real griev- 
ance, which I think the Admiralty would 
do wisely in remedying at once. I think 
it ought to be altered, in justice to these 
men and their wives and families. 


Carrain G. R. BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) : As some hours have already 
been devoted to this question, I will not 
detain the House long, but perhaps I may 
be permitted to say a few words. In com- 
mon with everyone interested in the sub- 
ject, I was extremely pleased that the 
right hon. Gentleman took up the ques- 
tion of the Reserves last year. I should 


Sir E. T. Gourley. 
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like to point out that the real question 
of a Naval Reserve has yet to be grap- 
pled with; as yet, the fringe of it has 
barely been properly touched upon. The 
question is surely one of vast importance, 
and I trust that my right hon. Friend, 
who takes such a great interest in the 
profession over which he presides, will 
do well still more to add to his already 
great distinction by initiating a policy 
by means of which we shall see a really 
adequate Reserve established. After all, 
it will be a great and noble ideal to 
place before the country, that every man 
shall be trained in some way or other 
to use modern weapons in defence of his 
country whenever called upon. I am 
persuaded that under modern conditions 
of social life, whether it be for the Army 
or the Navy, we must ultimately depend 
upon a very large Reserve. I am en- 
tirely in agreement with my hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for York that 
we cannot expect the country in times 
of peace to undertake the burden of main- 
taining a much larger active list than we 
now have; but we must bear in mind 
that there is still the necessity of our 
having the means to enable us to expand 
our fleet on an emergency. We can only 
do this by means of a large Reserve. 
What particular course should be taken 
with this object I will not discuss now. 
I have recommended for the last few 
years—and I know that the hon. Mem- 
bers for York and the Forest of Dean 
are with me in this—that the experi- 
ment of short, instead of long, ser- 
vice on training ships should be tried. 
My hon. Friend has not got practical 
experience of these matters, and I should 
like to tell him the result, at any rate, of 
my experience as to training ships, both 
for boys and for officers. I was delighted 
when the predecessor of the right hon. 
Gentleman instituted the system of trying 
to get boys at a later age and training 
them for a shorter period. I hope that 
system will be extended and developed. 
I can assure my right hon. Friend—and I 
do not think there is any man who has 
a professional and intimate know 
ledge of the question who will deny it— 
that a long period of training in the 
training ships is a mistake and time 
thrown away. It is far better to have 
simply a short period just to accustom 
the lads to ship life and then to let them 
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pass into the regular Service. That has 
been my experience, whether for offi_ers 
or men, and nothing disappointed me 
more when I was serving than the sad and 
melancholy want of knowledge, energy, 
and activity which the youngsters coming 
from the training-ships showed when they 
entered the general Service. So far from 
recommending my right hon. Friend at 
the head of the Admiralty to accept the 
view of my hon. Friend the Member for 
King’s Lynn, I can assure him I at least 
would support the direction which his 
policy has taken of recent years—namely, 
that of raising the age and keeping them 
« shorter time in thes training ships. 
These are the only two questions upon 
which I wish to address the House. The 
second one upon which I have spoken is 
not, in my opinion, of vast importance ; 
the policy is settled. The other one— 
the question of the Reserves—is of huge 
importance: the’ policy is not settled ; 
the policy has not yet been grappled with. 
It has yet got to be faced ; and I do hope 
my right hon. Friend, who takes so keen 
and lively an interest in the great pro- 
fession over which he presides with such 
great distinction, will add a further dis- 
tinction to his term of office by initiating 
a policy which will establish a_ truly 
adequate Reserve. 





Amendment put and negatived. 


Mr. R.G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) : 
Mr. Speaker, I have a very few words I 
wish to address to the House on the ques 
tion of the Royal Naval Reserve. It was 
my honour and pleasure to address this 
House on a similar subject last year, and 
[ do not find in the Naval Estimates this 
year that there has been any appreciable 
increase in the Royal Naval Reserve. I 
find only an increase of 600 men. When 
we consider that we spend annually on 
the Army Reserve nearly two millions of 
money, and that we only spend £257,000 
on the Naval Reserve, I think it is very 
disproportionate. There is only an in- 
crease of £7,000 since last year. I am 
told by my hon. and gallant Friend on 
my left that further inducements have 
been given to fishermen, and that a large 
number of them are at present joining 
the Naval Reserve. But our Naval Ke- 
serve compares very unfavourably with 
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chat of foreign countries. In France, I 
understand, they could, if necessity arose, 
have an effective Reserve of 50,000 or 
60,000 men at practically a minute’s 
notice. On the other hand, we have only 
a Reserve of 25,000 men. We have, I 
know, a long service system, and France 
has, comparatively speaking, a short 
service system, but I find that we have 
6,000 trained sailors leaving the Fleet 
annually, of whom 1,300 or so—or about 
one-fourth—join the Reserve. Is there 
no system that can be devised to induce 
more men than these to join the Reserve, 
as these men are all competent and well- 
trained sailors, and would be very useful 
in an emergency! We know the terrible 
casualties that would occur if the English 
Fleet went into action, even if we were 
victorious, as I trust we should be, and 
I cannot help saying that it would be a 
wise scheme of the Government to adopt 
the suggestion I threw out last year. 
Why could we not have some reserve of 
sailors in Canada? There are 50,000 or 
60,000 fishermen there, and, if we sta- 
tioned a training-ship or two in Canadian 
waters, we could, I think, establish 
. strone Naval Reserve there of, say, 
5,000 or 10,000 men, for an emergency. 
You could do the same in Australia and 
the other Colonies. When I was in 
Hong Kong I went on board our ships, 
end on the flagships of various other 
countries, and I found that, if we had a 
naval engagement outside Hong Kong, we 
should have no reserve of sailors to fill 
up casualties. They would have to be 
brought out from England. We can build 
ships, but what we require is a reserve 
of men to man them in time of need and 
replace the casualties of war. Nelson’s 
victories, and Collingwood’s, I read, were 
won, not by the ships, but by the skill 
and courage of the officers and men. We 
have now 106,000 men in the First Line, 
and I venture to believe that some scheme 
could be devised whereby we could get 
another 100,000 in the Reserve, instead 
of merely 25,000 as at present. Know- 
ing the great danger we are in, and 
knowing that we may be involved in a 
war at any moment, we should see that 
we have an effective Naval Reserve. We 
hope the war clouds may pass away ; 
still, who can say what the future may 
bring? I do not think I can conclude 
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better than by quoting the words of 
Tennyson— 


“We have sailed wherever ships can sail, 
We have ruled o'er many a mighty State ; 
Pray God our greatness may not fail, 
’ Thro’ craven fear of being great.” 


*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH (Lan- 
cashire, Clitheroe): Mr. Speaker, 
before I address myself to the interesting 
and important subject of shipbuilding, I 
propose to say a few words on some ques- 
tions which I certainly will not call minor 
questions, because I think no questions 
are of greater interest or of greater im- 
portance than those which affect the 
threshold of the naval profession and the 
early training of both officers and men. 
And it is on these that I propose to 
detain the House for a few moments. 
I will not follow several of my hon. 
Friends on this side of the House, and 
on the opposite side, in the remarks they 
have made on the subject of manning. I 
think it will be far more satisfactory that 
these remarks should be answered by the 
responsible officials, who will be able to 
give the best information. But I think I 
may congratulate the Government upvun 
the success which has attended the efforts 
year after year of the Admiralty to obtain 
the increased number of men which has 
been rendered necessary by the increase 
in the number of ships that have been 
built. I have 


not now access to the 
same sources of information which 
were open to me some little while 


ago, and I am not perfectly certain 
as to whether the scientific proportion 
between the Reserves, and the num- 
ber on the roll of active service, 
is being satisfactorily attained or 
not. Whereas, in the last Estimates 
which were presented to Parliament, a 
very considerable addition was proposed 
to the Reserve, and considerable reforms 
introduced in the whole system of the) 
Royal Naval Reserve, I do not perceive 
in these Estimates any very considerable 
step in the direction of further augmenting 
the Royal Naval Reserve. I do not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman has 
further steps in contemplation. I do not 
wish to be misunderstood. Iam perfectly 
well aware that in time of war it would 
not be desirable to have more than 
a-certain and limited proportion of Re- 
serve men on Her Majesty’s ships 


Mr. Webster. 
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for war purposes, but at the same 
time we must remember that all 


the Reserves will not be available. 
We must not be so sanguine as to sup- 
pose that they will, and it may be neces- 
sary further to augment the Royal Naval 
Reserve. I do not know how far the 
investigations of the Manning Committee 
have been carried on under the present 
administration. 


*TuHe FIRST LORD of THE 
RALTY: Regularly. 


ADMI- 


*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: I am 
glad to hear thtat they have been regu- 
larly carried on. I do not think the right 
hon. Gentleman will contradict me when 
I say that the large additions which have 
been proposed to the Navy in his time will 
necessitate a very considerable increase 
in the number of men beyond the number 
which was contemplated when his prede- 
cessor was in office. I have estimated, 
with as much care as I could, the number 
of men will be required for the ships 
which the right hon. Gentlemen proposes 
to add, or has already added, to the Navy, 
and I have found that many thousands 
of men will have to be added to the 
number which was previously contem- 
plated. That, of course, is liable to 
a deduction on account of the fact that 
there are always ships, from year 
to year, which are becoming more 
or less obsolete, and less and less fit to be 
commissioned in time of war; but, at 
the same time, the total number for 
which provision has to be made is largely 
increased, and I should like to have an 
assurance that a due proportion is being 
observed between the Royal Naval Re- 
serve and the total number engaged for 
active service. It is, of course, a 
great satisfaction to members of the late 
Board to learn from the right hon. 
Gentleman how very successful the 
Northampton and the ships associated 
with the Vorthampton have been in 
enlisting older boys for the Navy. 
I entirely dissociate myself from the 
criticisms of the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn. If that hon. Gentle 
man’s plan were adopted we should 
simply have to draw boys from 
one particular stratum—from one par- 
ticular age—and the result would inevit- 
ably be to lower the standard. The 
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Northampton and her consorts have been 
singularly successful in enlisting a very 
satisfactory class of boys, and the reports 
of the captains upon those boys, from 
the very commencement of the system, 
have been extremely satisfactory. I hear 
with great pleasure that they continue to 
be satisfactory, and that these boys turn 
out excellent seamen. I have said before 
in this House, in speaking on this sub- 
ject, and I am sure the right hon. Gentle- 
man will agree with me, that very great 
credit is due to the first captain of the 
Northampton for his share in the excel- 
lent training of these boys; and I think 
good judgment was shown in the selection 
of the captain, for his influence on the 
boys, the enthusiasm which he threw into 
the new system of enlistment, the 
immense trouble he took about it, and 
altogether the qualities which he brought 
to bear on this new experiment have, in 
a large measure, brought about the great 
success of that experiment. There is a 
point in the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman to which I should like 
to call attention. I see that the right 
hon. Gentleman proposes to move the 
Agincourt from Chatham to Portland. It 
may seem a small change, but I hear of it 
with the very greatest pleasure and satis- 
faction. One of the unfortunate results 
of having to add such a very large num- 
ber of boys from year to year to Her 
Majesty’s Navy is, that after they have 
received the training to be obtained on 
the training-ships, for which the hon. 
Gentleman opposite has such a strong 
preference, after they have received that 
training, and after a great deal of trouble 
and money has been bestowed upon them, 
and they have been trained up in 
the way in which they should go, they 
ave relegated to harbour and depot 
ships, and a very great deal of 
good is liable to be undone thereby, 
especially if these ships are in the 
harbour of a dockyard town. I 
venture to express the hope that special 
attention will be given to finding healthy 
and useful occupations for these boys and 
to getting them to sea as often as pos- 
sible, and to drafting them soon into sea- 
going ships. It is one of the unfortunate 
consequences of having to provide, in 
case of war, a larger navy that we can 
keep in commission in time of peace, that 
so many men and boys have to be kept 
in barracks and stationary ships. I re- 
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joice to think that a step is being taken 
in the right direction, and I hope it will be 
followed up. With regard to the Naval 
sadets, everything I hear confirms me 
in the opinion I have previously laid 
before the House, and now express again, 
the opinion that a mistake, from many 
points of view, has been made in raising 
the age. It is desirable to catch these 
fellows young. The boys who are most 
satisfactory on the Britannia are those 
who have not been sent to cram- 
mers, and it would therefore be 
very much better that they should come 
early to the Britannia. I trust that the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and others who have got 
@ voice in this matter, will keep their 
minds open and will not, because they 
have been led to consent to this experi- 
ment of raising the age in the Britannia, 
regard the matter as settled once and for 
all. If*they find the change is not at- 
tended by the excellent results they 
anticipate, I hope they will have the 
courage to change their minds and r2- 
vert to the system which, after all, has 
produced officers of whom this House and 
the country may well be proud, and upon 


whom we now rely, if, unfortunately, we- 


should be engaged in war, to commané 
the men we enrol for Her Majesty’s ser- 
vice. And I have no doubt that, if we 
revert to the system which prevailed 
before the raising of the age, it will con- 
tinue to produce excellent officers. 
The question of the further training 
of young officers is being inquired into 
by the Committee over which Admiral 
Tracey presides, and perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will inform the House 
what stage that inquiry has reached, and 
how soon we may hope to have the re- 
sults. I have so far been dealing with 
the training of boys and Naval cadets. 
I wish now to say a word with respect 
to the Marines. On the fifth page of the 


statement of the right hon. Gentleman: 


the First Lord of the Admiralty there is 
an announcement to the effect that— 


“Towards the end of last year the large- 


accumulation of recruits at the Walmer Trainin < 
Dep6: absorbed the whole of the accommoda- 
tion there, and it became necessary, without 
stopping recruiting, to lessen the flow of men 
in that direction. This was done by forward- 
ing recruits for the Artillery to the division at 


Eastney, and removing from Walmer the men: 
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of that branch, already in training there, to 
complete their course at their own head- 
quarters.” 


Navy 


I know, Sir, that when the Board with 
which I was connected had rapidly 
to increase the Marines, we had to 
resort to exactly the same expedient, but 
it is a very unsatisfactory expedient. 
Walmer is a very satisfactory place for 
the training of the young Marine; it is a 
place where he is exposed to remarkably 
few temptations, and the training system 
has been attended with exceedingly good 
results. At Eastney, and the other Marine 
Divisions, the conditions are not so satis- 
factory, and I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Admiralty +wvill 
face the necessity of providing more 
accommodation at Walmer. At the same 
time, I cannot help thinking that, by the 
aid of the compulsory powers for ac- 
quiring land embodied in the first Naval 
Works Act, great improvements might 
be made at Walmer which would tend 
to the efficiency of the Marines and 
of the system of training recruits. I pass 
now to the subject in which the House 
is naturally most interested, and I con- 
fess that, although I came down to the 


House intending to say a good deal about 


the 
last 


the delay and disappointment in 
shipbuilding programme announced 
Session, the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, by the 
frankness of his admissions, both in his 
statement and in his speech to-day, and 
also by the frankness with which he has 
apologised and expressed his deep regrets 
at the delay, has disarmed me so that 
I shall not go into detail so much as 1 
had intended. But delay is written large 
over all the Estimates which have been 
presented to the House. The expendi- 
ture on new construction alone is less by 
the enormous sum of £2,270,000 than 
the Estimates which were presented to 
Parliament and the grants which Parlia- 
ment made for what was regarded as 
necessary for construction. The House 
must remember that the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty took the exceptional course of 
coming down to Parliament in July and 
asking for a Supplementary Estimate of 
£500,000, £400,000 of which was to be 
spent on new construction. There are 
three causes and three categories of 
failure to spend the money voted 


Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth. 
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by Parliament. First of all there 
is the engineers’ dispute. I do 
not propose to say anything on that 
point because I know there are Members 
who will deal with that subject, and will 
discuss the attitude of the Government 
towards the parties in the dispute and 
the responsibility of the Admiralty for 
the delay in the building of these ships. 
There is a second cause of delay which 
the right hon. Gentleman included in 
his statement, and which he has again 
placed before the House in his speech—I 
mean the delay due to the retarded de- 
signs of several ships. These ships were 
not proceeded with in consequence of the 
delay in experiments with new guns. I 
think the House will be of opinion that 
it was quite essential that the newest 
guns should be put into the newest ships, 
and I can quite understand that the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty was right in delaying the 
ships when he found it was impossible to 
send out the designs to the contractors 
without arming them with old guns 
rather than with new ones. What | 
cannot understand, however, is why the 
right hon. Gentleman was without that 
information in July ; nor how he did not 
then understand that there must be delay 
in producing the designs when the type of 
gun was not settled. I trust some further 
information will be given on that sub- 
ject. In his speech to-day the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of the delay as due 
mainly to the contract ships, but an 
examination of the figures shows that 
that is not the case. 


*THe FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY: The delay on the Ocean, the 
Canopus, and the Goliath was caused by 
the contractors not having - furnished 
stern-posts and other parts of the ship. 


*Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 1 
quite understand that, but I think the 
right hon. Gentleman unintentionally 
misled the House into thinking that the 
delay was mainly in the contract ships, 
and that there had not been as great 
delay in the dockyard ships. But, Sir, I 
find that there has been greater delay 
with the six dockyard battleships than 
upon the contract ships. The delay 
upon the contract battleships is repre- 
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sented by a nett short expenditure 


of £214,000 as against £482,000 
on the dockyard ships. I do not 
wish to labour that point, but I 


think it is necessary the House should 
be put in possession of the facts, and 
should know that, as a rule, dockyard 
ships are quite as dependent on the per- 
formance of contract as are contract 


ships. The third category of delay is to 
be found in the short expenditure 
on naval works. Rather less than 


a million has been expended on 
the Naval works under the Act, 


whereas the Estimate for the year 
was no less than £2,700,000. We know 
the very serious nature of the delays at 
Gibraltar as to the dockyard, and the 
new docks, and in the extension works 
at Hong Kong, owing in large part 
to the difficulty of obtaining War Office 
land. I think the right hon. Gentleman 
will agree with me that it will be neces- 
sary that we should be furnished at an 
early date with a detailed account. 


Mr. A. CHAMBERLAIN: A Paper 
will be in the hands of the Members 
very shortly showing the total expended 
up to date. 


*Sr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 

Quite so. I must apologise for calling 
attention to one shortcoming as to details 
of information, because I must say that 
there never was a more frank and full 
statement laid before Parliament, and this 
is almost the only point on which I find 
it difficult to arrive at the actual figures 
to find what has been done and what has 
not been done. Another point is about 
the expenditure for armaments. It seems 
right to suggest while on this point 
—‘hough I confess we did not do it when 
in oftice—that it would be a great im- 
provement if some details were intro- 
duced in the works Vote similar 
to those which are connected with 
the shipbuilding Vote, showing the 
actual expenditure during the past 
year, as compared with the Estimate. 
I do not see why the fullest in- 
formation cannot be given. Now, Sir, I 
have only a few words more to trouble 
the House with, and those relate to the 
new proposals of the Admiralty in respect 
of ships. The right hon. Gentle- 
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man told us that he would put off a state- 
ment as to the nature of the new ships 
that were to be built until the latest 
possible day of the Session, and he only 
gave us the information that they would 
be very costly and very powerful ships. 
I could not help being reminded of the 
way in which, when we were in office, we 
were pressed perpetually to give this kind 
of information. Gentlemen sitting on 
the Bench where I sit now got up year 
after year—I might almost say night 
after night—to press us for the most 
precise information as to the ships that 
we were going to build, and to insinuate 
doubts whether we had any plans for the 
future. I have no doubt whatever that 
the right hon. Gentleman himself has 
plans, and under the circumstances 
it will be wise to ask the House 
to exercise forbearance in the matter, 
and not press him to produce his 
designs. No pressure of that sort will 
come from this Bench on which I now sit. 
We remember too well how important. it 
was not to give information of that kind 
hastily and prematurely to the House. 
Although we had plans for three years 
ahead, we did not think it right to lay 
them before Parliament—not because we 
wished to conceal anything from Parlia- 
ment, but for the excellent motive that 
now influences the right hon. Gentleman 
in asking us not to press him. Therefore, 
from this Bench, so far as my hon. 
Friend and I are concerned, the right 
hon. Gentleman will see that he will not 
be pressed for information which I am 
satisfied it is not in the interests of the 
country to give, because if given it is 
at once available to our rivals abroad. I 
have only one or two more words to say. 
The right hon. Gentleman evidently ex- 
pected that there would be more criticism 
of the Estimates, on the ground that he 
was not proposing enough, than that he 
was proposing too much. Taking into 
account first that £1,400,000 of the ship- 
building Vote is postponed expenditure, 
and that £400,000 voted last July has 
not been expended, you will find that 
the shipbuilding Vote of this year, in- 
stead of being an increase, is a decrease 
of £630,000 as compared with last year. 
I do not think that can be gain- 
said ; I have gone into the figures. The 
real provision for the current year for 
new work—not in the nature of a 
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revote—is £630,000 less than the grant 
of last year. Therefore, I do not think tne 
right hon. Gentleman’s proposals will 
be regarded as too large. There will 
be some who will say they are 
too small; but I do think, as the 
right hon. Gentleman said in the 
answer he gave to-night—and which 
cannot be gainsaid—that we are limited 
by the resources of our armour supply. 
I have no doubt that the Admiralty will 
consider what they obviously will have 
to consider, and that is whether our 
sources of armour supply ought not to be 
increased. As to the idea of manufac- 
turing armour in the dockyards, I quite 
concur in what was stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman, that we have quite 
enough responsibility in the way of 
manufacturing. I would rather limit 
than increase that, and I would rather 
throw armour-production open to the 
competition of trade than attempt any- 
thing in the shape of a Government 
Whereas in the past we have 


Navy 


monopoly. 


only needed armour for battleships, we 
shall need armour in future for cruisers. 
Therefore I think that question arises. I 
know that the Government must do jus- 
tice to the present manufacturers of our 


armour, who have been encouraged to 
develope their works in the way they 
have done, and who remain the scle 
suppliers of armour to the Government, 
but still that question of enlarging the 
possible output of armour seems to 
me to deserve attention. I will detain 
the House no longer. I hope, in the 
remarks I have made, I have at least 
treated with perfect fairness the state- 
ments which have been laid before the 
House by the right hon. Gentleman. 


Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I should like to associate myself 
with what has been said by the hon. and 
gallant Member for York in regard to 
this being a case of emergency. It does 
not seem to me that the First Lord of 
the Admiralty has exhausted all the 
means of recovering the ground which 
has been lost. It is quite well known 
that some of the largest shipbuilding 
yards in this country are not supplying 
ships for the Navy at all. In the Arm- 
strong yard, for instance, and in outside 
yards, it is possible to find resources 
equal to our great dockyards. I may 
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say that in the city I myself represent 
there are resources for the production of 
shipbuilding which have very few rivals 
in the United Kingdom, or even in the 
world. I am aware that it is not, as a 
rule, satisfactory for yards to undertake 
shipbuilding which have not made 
Government shipbuilding a speciality 
because of certain regulations enforced 
by the Admiralty. But here we are in 
presence of a deficit of ships of some- 
thing like £2,000,000 in value, and I 
would suggest that it might be possible 
for the Admiralty to make a very special 
effort to adjust their requirements to the 
practice of those yards in order, if pos- 
sible to get their assistance in filling up 
this very exceptional hiatus. 


Tcz FIRST LORD or 
RALTY: The hon. Gentleman will 
remember that the Belfast shipbuild- 
ing yards would equally have to procure 
armour, and precisely the same condi- 
tions exist for them as for the British 
Government. The key of the whole 
situation is that the articles we want are 
battleships and armoured cruisers. For 
those two classes of articles, the Admi- 
ralty has to depend upon the production 
of armour plate, and as the Government 
cannot get sufficient for their own wants, 
What private yards could obtain would 
only be taking away from the Govern- 
ment a supply which is not already qute 
adequate. ’ 


THE ADMI- 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I am ex- 
ceedingly grateful to the right hon. 
Gentleman for having made a most valu- 
able explanation, which I accept, and I 
acknowledge that the suggestion I have 
made falls to the ground. Some of the 
armoured cruisers, however, could hav: 
been proceeded with up to a certain state 
of advancement. A marked improve- 
ment in our ships has taken place, but 
having heard all that could be said in 
favour of this, as it appears to me, in- 
adequate scheme of arming these ships, 
there does remain a residue of prepon- 
derating argument on my side. It is 
the number of shots that are fired simul- 
taneously in an encounter that will de- 
cide the fate of that encounter. It is of 
vital importance that our ships should 
be very heavily armed. That view is en- 
forced by every lesson in our history. It 
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must be the duty of our ships to hunt 
the enemy and compel them to come to 
action. I know what is said about the 
necessity of carrying large stores of ain- 
munition. All those things undoubtedly 
have some value, but it will come to this 
at last: If you lay two ships alongside 
that ship will in all probability be vic- 
torious which has the most powerful and 
most efficient guns fired in a given time ; 
and it will be no consolation to the offi- 
cers commanding the ship to know that 
they had a large amount of stores in their 
hold, that they had a large reserve of 
coal, or that they had some other luxury 
of that kind not available for the effec- 
tive purposes of an action. Year by 
year we have been developing the effi- 
ciency of our coaling stations. We 
have been depositing a reserve of ammu- 
nition stores in many parts of the world, 
and creating coaling reserves all over the 
world, but we ought to be a little chary 
of devoting a large proportion of our 
ships to coal if it resulted in 
denying them effective gun power. 
Now Sir, there is one other question 
upon which I should like to address the 
House, and it is the matter about which 
I asked a question in this House last 
Session, and it is a matter worthy of 
consideration. Whatever armament we 
may possess, whatever available ships and 
men there may be, there will be a time, 
at the commencement of naval opera- 
tions, when this country will be, I will 
not say panic-stricken, but suffering from 
the effect of a shock unknown to this or 
the generations preceding it. I do not 
address the right hon. Gentleman, be- 
cause he has a greater knowledge on the 
subject than myself, but any hon. Mem- 
ber of this House familiar with the facts 
of the last great naval war must know 
that there is one truth standing out 
more plainly than any other, and that is 
that we were losing our merchant ship- 
ping to a very large extent; but while 
those losses were great in the aggregate, 
they were absolutely nothing in com- 
parison with the whole bulk of the 
mercantile shipping afloat. It was only 
three per cent., and so far from the de- 
struction of the mercantile shipping in- 
juring trade, we, by being able to block- 
ade every port, were able to increase our 
mercantile shipping. But those times 
are gone by; the time of blockades has 
gone by. The opinion of naval officers 
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of this and other countries is that we 
shall not be able to blockade as we used 
to, and it is a thing of the past. Steam 
navigation and the growth of great 
navies have, in some measure, revolution- 
ised the condition of naval warfare; 
and what we shall see upon the outbreak 
of naval war will be a panic, or a near 
approach to a panic, at Lloyd’s. We shall 
see notices posted at Lloyd’s that ship 
after ship has been captured or destroyed 
at sea by some of the enemy’s cruisers, 
and the effect of that cannot be doubted. 
It would immediately send up the freights 
and premiums. The insurance rates 
when we were confronted by the mere 
possibility of a war with a Power physi- 
cally inferior to us went up five per cent., 
and can it be doubted that at the first 
alarm of war those premiums would be 
sent up to a much higher rate than that, 
and not only the insurance rates, but 
freights would go up. Hon. Members of 
this House who are well versed in busi- 
ness know that the whole export trade 
and the shipping and transmitting trade 
of this country depended upon margins 
so slight that they would not bear any 
tampering with, and the only way we can 
protect those margins was to stop a sud- 
den fall of the barometer of confidence, 
and there was no reason why it should 
fall if we considered the broad _possi- 
bilities and that the destruction of the 
mercantile shipping would only be a 
small percentage. But a man who has 
his all invested in one or two ships, or 
even 20, might say, “It is true that the 
percentage will be small, but I may be the 
man to lose my all.” That is the con- 
tingency you have to look to. Now, 
there has been a great deal of study ap- 
plied to the question of a remedy for 
this state of things, and I am not going 
behind facts when I say that there is a 
large amount of general agreement as to 
what steps ought to be taken. There 
were three proposals, all of which had a 
certain amount of support, and all of 
which, no doubt, can be supported by 
very valid arguments. It was proposed, 
in the first place, that there should be 
in time of peace—it is essential that 
it should be in time of peace, 
and that due notice of it should 
be given—an undertaking that in 
the event of war the Government would 
be responsible for the safety from the 
enemy of ships which were sailing under 
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convoy, or in conformity with Admiralty 
instructions. The second proposal was 
that the Government should pay, through 
Lloyd’s, the difference between the ordi- 
nary premiums and the war premiums in 
the .case of ships which conformed to 
certain fixed rules and realised certain 
conditions as regarded efficiency. The 
third proposal was that there should be 
a contribution on the part of all ship- 
owners, say, of two per cent., which 
should go towards the payment of those 
insurance premiums which would guar- 
antee their war risk. With regard to 
the first clause, I believe the financial 
aspect of the question has been con- 
sidered, but I believe there is sufficient 
ground for desiring an inquiry in this 
matter, and I hope we shall get one, for 
it is no use strengthening our Navy if 
we do not get a sufficient compensation 
for the expenditure we make ; and, if we 
once allow anyone to creep in, there are 
plenty to step in where we are unable to 
carry on our trade. But so long as our 
ships are assured that they will be 
allowed to come and go, and will be safe- 
guarded against the loss by destruction or 
capture by the enemy, they will continue 
trading, and by adopting the methods I 


Navy 


have referred to we may avoid a very 
serious panic on the outbreak of a war. 
In conclusion, I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if he would not give a little 
more effect to the principle he stated to- 


night. He stated that he desired to 
make the recruiting for the Navy more 
general. That is a most admirable idea. 
It is desirable to open out new areas 
over the country districts to recruit the 
Navy. Side by side with that statement, 
he has said that there is no difficulty in 
getting boys to recruit the men, but on 
the strength of the other pronouncement 
to which I referred. I venture to ask if 
he will, not entirely on service grounds, 
but on grounds of public policy, apply 
that policy to that part of the United 
Kingdom which I have the honour to 
represent. Over and over again we have 
asked, in the North of Ireland, that we 
should have some means of seeing the 
Navy and coming into contact with naval 
men, by the presence of one of Her 
Majesty’s vessels. That has been asked 
by the Belfast Corporation, the Belfast 
Harbour and Marine Boards, and the 
Belfast Chamber of Commerce. It has 
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been asked by every considerable repre- 
sentative of Belfast, of every part of the 
great city’s activity, that we should have 
some live representation of the Navy in 
the North-East of Ireland. We have 
asked that we should be given an oppor- 
tunity of supplying recruits to the Navy 
directly from Belfast. If we had qualities 
which we do not possess we should have 
received that boon. I know that other 
cities have received precisely the boon 
we require—Cork, for instance—and I 
venture to believe if we had had the 
qualifications which Cork possesses we 
should have had it also. The Black 
Prince was not placed at Queenstown for 
the benefit of the Navy, and it was 
against the opinion of the Admiralty as 
a@ service measure, and I do venture to 
believe that if we had been able to make 
the appeal which has been made by Cork 
we should have got the privilege which 
we have seen has been accorded to that 
city. We are loyal; we are well dis 
posed towards the Royal Navy. None of 
our members have desired to see the 
Royal Navy at the bottom of the sea, 
and, therefore, I feel soine confidence, 
but my confidence is a little shaken, and 
I appeal to the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty to give some 
sort of a reply to the request of my con- 
stituents, that they may see that they 
had some share in the possession of the 
Royal Navy. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): My hon. Friend who 
has just addressed the House in the first 
part of his remarks stated that these 
Estimates considered to-night are a 
matter of emergency. I desire to associ- 
ate myself with him in those remarks. 
The occasion is one on which we feel, 
although we do not like to talk about it 
in detail, that the state of Europe is 
such that we might at any moment find 
ourselves at war with a European Power. 
We also feel, although I do not desire to- 
enlarge upon it, that there would be a 
serious risk that, in the event of such a 
war, two other Powers might choose that 
moment to squeeze us with demands with 
which we could not easily comply. The 
circumstances, therefore, are those of 
emergency. Now, the Estimates which 
we have before us to-night are estimates 
of procrastination and delay. In 1888 
Admiral Tryon said that the Admiralty 
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had to carry out the policy which was 
laid down by Parliament, and _ it 
was not for them to initiate the 
policy, but only to see that it was 
carried out. That was not entirely accu- 
rate. It is the fact that the policy must 
be that of the Cabinet, as a whole, and 
not the Admiralty alone. They point io 
a policy, and lay down general conditions 
which the Admiralty has to fulfil. So 


far as the First Lord of the Admiralty | 


is concerned, he has my confidence in so 
far as I believe he is willing to carry 
out a policy that is very well adapted to 
the end which is put before him. But 
the present are not ordinary circum- 
stances. It is, of course, true of this 
country—more true than of the French, 
who invented the phrase—that “the tri- 
dent of Neptune is the sceptre of the 
world.” At the present moment, perhaps, 
the position comes home to us more in 
a German phrase, which is attributed to 
Prince Bismarck, in which he says the 
present state of Europe is like a fish- 
pond. There are pike in the European 
fishpond, and carp, and the carp are 
made to be eaten by the pike. We do 
not desire to be either. But we do not 
desire to be eaten. I think the desire 
of the country is to feel with certainty 
that we are as strong as we can reason- 
ably be made in our Navy, and that. we 
thoroughly come up to the standards put 
before the country in the past. Do we 
come up to them?! My hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle asked the ques- 
tion— 


“Do we come up to the standard which suc- 
cessive Governments have put before us?” 


The First Lord of the Admiralty 
has explained to us the extent tu 
which the London strike and the lock-out 
throughout the country have affected his 
Estimates. The First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty last year explained that the Esti- 
mates he had put before the House fully 
brought us up to the past standard, but 
he said that changes might be made by 
other Powers which might destroy the 
balance, and that he might have to make 
fresh proposals. He did make fresh pro- 
posals. The right hon. Gentleman said 
he would watch, and the result of that 
watching was that he came forward and 
made supplementary proposals, for which 
we voted £400,000 at the end of the year 
for laying down new ships. But it has 
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been shown to-night that we are still 
£2,000,000 to the bad, and the ships 
have not been laid down, not only those 
mentioned in July, but those mentioned 
in the original Estimates. Now, we seem 
to have lost more than seven months by 
the strike and lock-out, we seem to have 
lost a year, and we seem to have lost four 
British ships last year, and three battle- 
ships are only to be begun now. It was 
stated that three slips would be cleared 
in the last quarter of the financial year 
of 1897, and three ships would then be 
laid down. Those slips are not clear now, 
and those ships cannot be laid down. We 
appear to have lost in the year those 
three battleships, and four cruisers which 
were mentioned later in the year. Now, 
the right hon. Gentleman, in his Memo- 
randum, makes the statement, which he 
repeated to-night in the House. He 
gives what he calls a summary of new 
vessels under construction, and in that 
summary he lumps together ships build- 
ing, ships about to be begun, and ships 
not to be begun until the end of next 
financial year. It is somewhat confus- 
ing. But our main case is, and we can 
prove it from Government figures, that 
the Government are at the present 
moment of emergency far below the 
standard which they themselves laid 
down. We joined in attacking the 
Liberal Government in 1893 for being 
short of the standard, and we had a 
Return brought before the House in 
December, 1893, to show how we stoo‘. 
Comparing that Return with that of 
1896, the last Government Return we 
have, we find things were worse than 
they were in 1893. Between the Return 
of December, 1893, and the Return of 
November, 1896, taking ships “built” 
alone, there have been built seven ships of 
95,100 tons, and France and Russia had 
built 11 ships of 98,730 tons. Therefore, 
from the point of view of tonnage, we are 
worse off, and in point of numbers very 
much worse off than the standard which 
has been laid down. The country has. 
been, to some extent, undoubtedly mis- 
led with regard to the strength of its 
Navy by the Review to which the First 
Lord of the Admiralty has alluded in 
such very careful terms. The effect of 
that Review is, that it increases jealousy ; 
it does not increase our strength. The 
tangible fact remains that we have gone 
to the bad, and that we have got worse 
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is proved by the Government Returns 
of successive Governments, which 
show we are altogether behind again. 
The reasons which are given for this 
falling into arrear do not appear to be 
valid. They have greater weight with 
naval men who have faced the difficulty 
than they have with less experienced 
people who are unlearned and unskilled 
in these matters. The first is 
armour. I cannot but think that, 
in a country like this—looking at 
our enormous powers of production, and 
looking also at the strides that have 
been made by Germany—for instance, 
a business-like guarantee of orders for a 
series of years to private firms would pro- 
duce a larger plant in the way that 
such orders in Germany have produced 
the plant of Krupp. I am bound 
to say that the excuses do not seem 
to be valid excuses, though, at 
the same time, I _ recognise that 
they are traditional—that they have 
been made by successive Governments. 
The First Lord last year said to some 
of us that we were trying to spur a will- 
ing horse. I confess at once that I want 
to spur a willing horse in his case. I 
am sure he is a willing horse as 
regards the strength of the Navy 
and the disposition to be made of 
our fleets. Of course there are people, 
like some of my hon. Friends near me, 
who desire to pull the willing horse, 
and it is quite natural on their 
part. We are prepared to argue 
the matter out, and they should face 
the matter frankly, as we are always 
prepared to do. When the First Lord 
last year told us that it was an absurd 
idea that this country should be pre 
pared to face a combination of all the 
Powers, he was confusing the issue and 
presenting us as absurd and ridiculous 
persons to this House. What we do say 
is this: that we should be able to meet 
a limited number of the Powers who are 
in the habit of acting together against 
ourselves. It is a reasonable measure of 
precaution, for which this country is pre- 
pared to pay, to be in such a state of 
preparedness as to have a chance of suc- 
cessfully meeting those Powers on the 
seas. This question of having to meet 
several Powers affects the question of the 
Reserve. The way in which the question 
of the Powers affects the question of 
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manning is this: The right hon. Gentle- 
man, in discussing the manning of the 
Navy last year and the year before, told 
us that there must be a reserve of ships. 
He cannot be expected to send all the 
ships to sea at once. Of course, against 
a certain single Power there would be a 
large reserve of ships, but if you should 
have to face a combination of Powers dif- 
ferent circumstances would arise. Every 
ship sent to sea ought, of course, to be 
sufficiently modern to be placed in the 
front line, instead of sending to certain 
butchery those on board. We want to 
know whether you are prepared to man all 
ships fit for such an emergency as that. 
The First Lord has told us nothing about 
our new Reserve. He said that 600 men 
were serving at the present time. In the 
printed statement 1,815 men were men- 
tioned as enrolled in the new Reserve, 
and I should like to know what these 
1,815 men are, whether any additional 
number than the 600 have served, and 
how many men at the present rate of 
progress this new Reserve is likely to 
give us from time to time at certain 
dates ahead which might be taken. I 
think he will admit that there is some 
ground for pressing him on this point, 
because of the great falling off with re 
gard to the old Reserve in the last two 
or three years. The Appropriation Ac- 
counts were quoted by me last year as 
showing a seriously inefficient state of 
things with regard to the old Reserve. 
They have come out again, and they show 
almost the same thing as the Appro- 
priation Accounts last year. They show 
that the expenditure on the Reserve is 
between £22,000 and £23,000 less than 
was granted, because neither officers nor 
men came forward in sufficient numbers. 
These facts, with regard to the Reserve, 
coming out year after year, show that the 
condition of the old Reserve was not as it 
ought to have been, that the anticipa- 
tion from year to year had not been ful- 
filled, and that the system had broken 
down. That justifies us in pressing the 
right hon. Gentleman to tell us all he 
possibly can in the Estimates with regard 
to the numbers which his new Reserve 
is likely to give him in the future. 
Two years agothe First Lord spoke about 
our reaching in 1898 a number at which 
we might stay. He said that after 1898 
we should have reached the maximum 
with regard to active-service men. 
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The noble Lord the Member for York 
stated that he should be satisfied with a 
maximum of 110,000, instead of 106,000 ; 
and he is in favour, in order to get an in- 
crease of Reserve, of a certain number 
of men doing short service in the Navy. 
The right hon. Gentleman is not in favour 
of that proposition; the maximum with 
him and with the noble Lord is a dit- 
ferent thing, because the noble Lord has 
a scheme which will constantly produce 
a reserve of short-service men. He said 
that after the year 1898 we should reach 
a maximum of active-service men; and 
I cannot think he was justified in 
making such a_ statement, in the 
present state of Europe, unless he 
saw his way to a constant and 
steady increase in the new Reserve. 
In the case of emergency, there is no 
real Reserve—nothing behind to take the 
place of the men who have gone in the 
first few weeks of the war. The figures 
of the Reserve are optimistically swelled 
in the Estimates of the right hon. Gentic- 
man. He counts the pensioners and the 
coastguard, but the pensioners have to 
take the place of the coastguard. In 
the mobilisation schemes of those foreign 
Powers with which we are at all ac- 
quainted, provision is made for doubling 
the coastguard in time of war. They 
estimate that they will require twice as 
many men as they need in time of peace. 
Here we count them all in our first line 
in time of war, and we count the pen- 
sioners who will possibly be the men 
who will take their place in a mobilisa- 
tion scheme. The hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn, in his speech on the man- 
ning question, pointed out that shortness 
of numbers extended even more to the 
lieutenants in the Navy than to the men. 
We know there is considerable difficulty 
also about the engineers. The figures 
in the Estimates prove that the lieu- 
tenants are exhausted by the annual 
mobilisation. The right hon. Gentleman 
has often said that you cannot do more 
for men unless you introduce short ser- 
vice and that he will never face the ter- 
rible danger of introducing short service. 
We none of us want to introduce short 
service, when we have such a magnificent 
long service fleet. But we have to face 
the fact that the present provision made 
for the manning of the fleet is, to some 
extent, hypothetical, depending upon tiie 
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New Reserve, which is a doubtful experi- 
ment, tuough one which we hope will 
succeed. The First Lord alluded to the 
question that lies behind—the supply of 
men from the merchant navy. Last 
year, he said— 

“There is an ever-increasing demand for the 
Navy and an ever-decreasing British mercantile 
marine. 

He produces no remedy, and the Govern- 
iment produces no remedy. Last year 
he also said— 


“If the shipowners cannot, or will not 
employ British seamen in sufficient numbers, 
what is to become of the maritime greatness of 
the country?” 

Governments are Governments, and if 
they use that language they must be 
prepared for people asking, ‘“ What is the 
remedy you propose!” It is quite true 
that in the great war we gradually 
worked up to twice as many men as we 
should now need. But nowadays the 
strain comes at once, in the first week of 
war. When we ask at such a time of 
gravity in the national affairs for assur- 
ances with regard to those questions we 
have raised to-night, we have some right 
to ask that the First Lord should give us 
information more specific than that which 
has been laid before the House. At 
this moment a great difficulty, to which 
the right hon. Gentleman pointed in his 
speech, is that the supply of youn, sea- 
men in the mercantile marine is entirely 
disappearing. Taking the Board of 
Trade Returns, the number of young 
men, from 15 to 25 years of age—seamen 
in the very flower of their youth—the 
British have fallen off from 17,500 to 
between 13,000 and 14,000 in five years, 
whereas the foreign element of the 
British Navy of the same age has in- 
creased from 4,000 to over 5,000 in the 
same time; that is to say, there has 
been a considerable increase in foreigners 
serving in the British mercantile marine, 
while there has been a falling off in 
Britons. I am bound to say that there 
is in the British Colonies a supply of 
men for the Reserve of the fleet who 
would be worth having. One difficulty is 
the high price of labour in the Colonies, 
and if you set men from the Colonies to 
work side by side with men from home 
the latter would be discontented, be- 
cause of the high wages paid the other. 
In Newfoundland, however, you have 
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excellent fishermen at low wages, and 
there the experiment might be tried. 
The country has undoubtedly a higher 
confidence in the Admiralty at the 
moment than it has had for some time ; 
but we want to be informed that the 
system is as good as the particular in- 
dividuals who compose the Admiralty. 
With the present First Sea Lord and 
the officers responsible for the construc- 
tion of the fleet, no doubt the country 
has a confidence in the system which 
it does not merit. The hon. Member 
for Dundee assured us that the presen’ 
system was the one we were demanding ; 
but we have no security whatever that 
the system is to continue in the future. 
The whole thing is kept secret from 
the House of Commons. I am certain that 
two at least of the Powers, to which I have 
alluded at the beginning of my speech, 
will not attack this country unless they 
should be invited to do so by a policy 
which combined undue adventure with 
actual weakness in maintaining our 
position. 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: I thank most of those who 
have taken part in this Debate for 


Navy 


the indulgent way in which they have 
spoken of our efforts to put the Navy on 


a proper footing. I have often heard 
the right hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken on naval matters, and I know 
the patriotic interest he takes in the 
subject, and the attention he has devoted 
to it; but I could frankly say that if I 
had to accept the facts or the excuses 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
made for me and the Admiralty, I should 
be sorry to occupy the place I now fill. 
I reject the excuses he has made. He 
was extremely conciliatory towards my- 
self. He said he understood it to be 
the system that I should carry out the 
policy of the Cabinet and the country. 


*Sm CHARLES DILKE: I did not 
mean the policy of the Cabinet in regard 
to the actual construction of the fleet, but 
I meant as regards the size of the fleet, 
dictated as that is by the policy towards 
the Powers. 

*Toe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: Quite so. That is to say, I 
would accept from the Cabinet a less 
number of ships than we at the Ad- 
miralty consider to be necessary for the 
service. I reject that excuse. I say 
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these Estimates have been framed on 
an examination of what foreign Powers 
are doing, and what they have done. 
The right hon. Gentleman, using a 
rather striking phrase, said that these 
Estimates of £2,750,000 were Estimates 
of procrastination. I should like to 
know what sum the right hon. Gentle 
man would apply to a policy of energy 
—a policy of keeping to the mark. 
I was anxious to see how the right hon. 
Gentleman would grapple with the facts 
as to the ships that have actually been 
laid down. I cannot accept the conten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman that 
we have been going back in recent years 
as compared with foreign Powers, or that 
we have fallen behind the standard which 
has been set up by this House. After 
giving the closest study it was possible 
for me to give to the naval programmes 
of other Powers, I say that in the state- 
ment we have laid before the House we 
have maintained the standard which has 
been laid down by the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman speaks with a confusion 
of mind when he says that these are days 
of emergency, and that, consequently, we 
ought to place a larger Naval programme 
before the House. If these were such 
days of emergency as the right hon. 
Gentleman describes, it would be our 
duty not to hamper the dockyards and 
private contractors with ships which 
would be useful three years hence, but to 
concentrate our efforts on completing, as 
far as possible, the ships we have in 
hand, and in putting every ship we have 
in a thorough sea-going condition. That 
is a point that is worth bearing in mind. 
It is also important, in this matter, to 
consider dates. I dare say the right hon. 
Gentleman also has considered the dates 
at which foreign ships which are now 
building will be completed. There are 
statements available showing the number 
of ships actually building at the pre- 
sent moment for foreign Governments. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman contend 
that if we compare the number of com- 
pleted ships belonging to other Powers, 
looking to their size,and armament, and 
efficiency, we are below the standard 
which has been laid down in the House 
of Commons as the relative strength of 
the British Navy? If so, I think he is 
mistaken, and I think he would be mis- 
taken in the view of some of those for 
whom he himself has the greatest respect. 
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I find that when he comes to discuss the 
ability, Knowledge, and experience of my 
naval colleagues, the right hon. Gentle- 
man most properly acknowledges that 
ability and experience. It has been my 
fate to represent opinions which have not 
been my own opinions, because I have 
no opinions of my own upon these tech- 
nical matters, but the opinions of those 
who advise me. When hon. Gentlemen 
who are laymen and amateurs compared 
with my advisers. put forward their 
views. and expect me to adopt them, I 
can only say that I cannot adopt their 
views in the teeth of the professional ad- 
vice given to me. The right hon. Gentle- 
man speaks of the system. Well, what is 
the system? I consider it to be that, 
so far as all technical matters are con- 
cerned, I am the spokesman of the views 
of those most able professional officers 
who are at the Admiralty, and it is my 
duty to represent their views, however 
feebly and imperfectly. In the same 
way, when it comes to other questions, I 
am the spokesman of the House of Com- 
mons at the Admiralty. I consider that 
the duty of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty is to be the spokesman in _ this 
House of his professional advisers, and 
at the Admiralty the representative of 
the views of this House. My hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for West Bel- 
fast spoke about armour. Now, the ques- 
tion of armour is distinctly a professional 
matter, but, of course, there are certain 
principles of common sense to be applied 
to it. My hon. Friend, as I understood 
him, contended that our ships are not 
sufficiently armoured, although, at the 
same time, he admitted that a consider- 
able advance had been made. I would 
like to ask him, would he sacrifice speed 
to armour? If he would, I think there 
are few naval officers who would agree 
with him. They would say that speed 
is, above all others, one of the main func- 
tions of a ship. The duty of our cruisers 
is to hunt our enemy’s cruisers, to over- 
take them, and destroy them, and that 
cannot be done unless our ships have the 
necessary machinery and the necessary 
speed. I am not sure that there is not a 
growing belief amongst professional men 
that speed is one of the very first essen- 
tials of warships, especially those of this 
country, considering that we have to pro- 
tect our trade routes and deal with the 
cruisers of other countries. Sir, my hon. 
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and learned Friend the Member for West 
Belfast spoke on a favourite topic of his 
—namely, a system of national insurance 
by which the food supply of the country 
may be secured. My hon. and learned 
Friend has attempted to persuade the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade and my 
right hon. Friend who is on the Defence 
Committee, in reference to this matter, 
but, from the point of view of the Navy, 
I consider it is the duty of the Navy to 
protect the trade routes with ships, and 
not with money. If it is to be done by 
financial arrangements it must be placed 
in hands other than those of the Admi- 
ralty, who would probably feel it would 
be a poor part we should play if we 
endeavoured, by some financial arrange- 
ment, to relieve ourselves of that respon- 
sibility which properly belongs to us— 
namely, to defend the commerce of the 
country. I return to the right hon. 
Baronet. He says these are Estimates of 
procrastination, and the right hon. 
Gentleman who sits opposite spoke of 
the degree to which we have been thrown 
back, and wanted to establish, not only 
that we have gone back by £2,270,000, 
but by £500,000 in addition. The 
£2,270,000 includes the £500,000 which 
has not been spent. In the coming year 
we propose an addition of £1,400,000 to 
the Estimates, in order to make up a por- 
tion of those arrears. So far, there is no 
procrastination ; but I thought I had ex- 
plained fully—and I am afraid I can 
hardly make it more clear—that we have 
no power to hasten any of these instal- 
ments. We cannot put any further 
burden on 1898-99 to meet instalments 
which will not become due. It is simply 
a question of the commencement of 
ships, and I do not think anything has 
been said which affects that question. 
Under the circumstances, looking at the 
difficulties which exist, I am certainly 
not prepared to place before the House of 
Commons ships which might relieve the 
amount of criticism which has been be- 
stowed on the Admiralty, unless we have 
the security that during their construe 
tion the necessary material would 4e 
forthcoming in order to make the nevvut- 
sary progress. The right hon. Baronet 
naturally speaks of the difficulties which 
would be encountered by this country, 
but does he regard the difficulties which 
have to be encountered by other countries? 
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If the House is to be influenced by 
a speech of the pessimistic character 
that we had to-night from the right hon. 
Gentleman, it is almost necessary that I 
should produce some figures on the other 
side. For instance, he objects to the 
dictum that we have to keep a certain 
number of ships in reserve, and he says 
that if we went to war with one Power it 
would be all very well, but if we went to 
war with two Powers we should have to 
man every ship we have got. Does the 
right hon. Gentleman suppose there is 
any Power which would be able at a 
minute’s notice to put every ship she has 
to sea? We should be able to send to 
sea at once a much larger force than 
foreign Powers could command, while at 
the same time retaining a Reserve. The 
same difficulties which delay us delay 
foreign Powers. The right hon. 
Gentleman alluded to Russia, and said 
she has made great progress in her indus- 
trial preparations. So she has; but with 
reference to armour, what resources has 
she got, compared with this country, for 
the supply of armour? What do Russia 

what do other countries do? They 
apply to America, they apply to this 


Navy 


country, they apply to Germany, where 
armour is to be procured. I do not think 
that those who denounce these as esti- 
mates of procrastination would be pre- 


pared to say that we should, at this 
moment, give an order for armour to the 
United States. 


CotoneL Sir HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): Hear, hear. 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: I quite accept that cheer 
of the hon. Baronet, but I do not 
know whether it would be wise for us, in 
order to hurry on ships, to encourage the 
manufacture of armour in other coun- 
tries. I do not think that is a tenable 
proposition. What we ought rather to 
do is to stimulate the production of 
armour in this country. The right hon. 
Gentleman omitted to notice a phrase 
which I thought I used in my speech— 
namely, that this is not only a question 
of the sufficiency, but the adequacy of 
the plant to produce armour. The plant 
at Sheffield has been vastly improved, and 
it is in the process of improvement. But 
when you are improving your plant, you 
cannot expand it at the same time, and 
therefore at the moment these firms 
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could not produce so much armour as 
would justify us in building more ships. 
But, whether we have done right or 
wrong in postponing the commencement 
of ships to be built by contract till later 
iu the financial year, surely the right hon. 
Baronet will see that that does not affect 
the present emergency, which he presses 
on us as the reason for building these 
ships. Another hon. Member suggested 
that we should lay hands on, or purchase, 
all the ships which are now building by 
private firms. That would be an emer- 
gency course; but there are two parties 
to be considered in such a course. The 
fact that so many ships were under con- 
struction in this country, would be a re- 
source which, I think, we should have a 
right to point to. But in time of peace 
to take those ships away from the Go- 
vernments who have ordered them, or 
from the private firms building them, isa 
startling proposition indeed, and, except 
under the most stringent stress of abso- 
lute political necessity and safety, it is a 
course which could not reasonably be 
taken. There is another question, too. 
Are these ships—I am not speaking of all 
of them, but some of them—ships that 
that would suit us? It does not follow 
that a vessel built for a South American 
Republic would suit the requirements 
of the British Navy. Many of the ships 
are built for special purposes; and 
though they are powerfully armed, and 
are, indeed, excellent ships, they are lack- 
ing in that radius of action, as we call 
it, that coal-carrying capacity, and some 
of those characteristics which are essen: 
tial to British ships. But I will make 
this confession: I assure the House that 
if there were for sale in this country 
two or three first-class ironclads, suitable 
for our purpose and available for pur- 
chase, I am not sure whether I should not 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
devote the two millions not spent in the 
current year to the purchase of those 
ships instead of burdening the Estimates 
for the ensuing year. It would be a busi- 
nesslike proceeding. But none of those 
ships were for sale which we knew would 
be of use to us; and of those which were 
for sale none were of use to us. The 
noble Lord the Member for York spoke 
of the greater rapidity of construction in 
France and Russia and elsewhere. No 
doubt progress has been made, but I do 
not think that they themselves are of 
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opinion that they have yet reached the 
rate of speed at which we are still for- 
tunately able to build ships, at all events 
in our dockyards. You may launch a 
ship easily enough; but naval officers 
know very well that a great deal of its 
use will depend upon the state of advance- 
ment in which it is launched. A ship 
may be launched when it is near com- 
pletion or when it is in such an incom- 
plete condition that some time must 
elapse before it will be worth anything. 
I repeat, our Estimates are not based upon 
any pressure restraining the action of 
the Admiralty. They are based upon the 
survey which we have taken of the needs 
of the Empire; looking at the question 
from the same pcint of view as we did 
in July last and when we framed the last 
Estimates we have made no change. The 
right hon. Baronet may know what rate 
of progress during the last two or three 
years has been made in the construction 
of foreign ships. I am not at all sure 
that foreign Governments have not lost 
by inevitable delays of construction, in 
many cases, as much time as we have lost 
during the last seven months. We 
should be in a better position ; I do not 
say we are in a worse position now than 
we were a year and a half ago. We are 
losing the lead we had, but I do not con- 
sider that we have gone back. I do not 
wish the opinion to be current that we 
are in a worse or, indeed, in a better 
position than we really are; and I can 
assure the House that I have passed the 
stage of sensitiveness to criticism, even 
as to complaints of the personal conduct 
of the Admiralty. The right hon. Baronet 
opposite spoke with reference to the 
personnel ; he said that the noble Lord 
the Member for York had accepted the 
standard of 106,000 men, although he 
would prefer 110,000; but he accepted 
it with the idea of short service. I do 
not think the noble Lord holds by the 


Navy 


idea of short service still. [Lord C. 
Beresrorp: Only for the Reserve.| 
But I think the noble Lord has 


given up the idea of having on 
the active list short service men and 
long service men together. Now, the 
original idea was that you were to have 
the short service system side by side with 
the long service system, in order that 
your short service men should pass rapidly 
into the Reserve. There is a very unani- 
mous feeling among naval officers on no 
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account to tamper with the present con: 
ditions of naval service, and they would 
go so far as to prefer to remain with 
106,000 of stationary Reserve than to 
sap the efficiency of these 106,000 for 
the sake of passing more men into the 
Reserve. There are many reforms which 
I should be prepared to accept if they 
could be shown to be correct, but I do 
not think anything would induce me or 
my advisers and colleagues at the Ad- 
miralty to enter upon such a system. 
I have been very much pressed with re- 
gard to the expansion of the Reserve. 
My view is this; I expressed it last year, 
and I will express it again. I will not 
put down an increase for the Reserve on 
paper without some justification—with- 
out some certainty that I may be able 
to have efficient men, and my view is not 
to increase the Reserve until we have 
some assurance that the changes we have 
made will introduce a better system into 
the Reserve. How will you tempt men 
into the Reserve! I hope we are solving 
the problem by tempting them young. 
I do not believe you could tempt them 
by increased payment. I entreat hon. 
Members who talk of raising the emolu- 
ments of different classes in the Navy to 
remember this, that these men are serv- 
ing side by side, and that increased emo- 
luments in one particular class of rating 
means discontent in other ratings, pos- 
sibly equally intelligent and important, 
where no increase is made, and to have 
Reserve men who do not know the duties 
on a man-of-war serving side by side with 
the blue-jackets who do, yet receiving a 
higher rate of pay, would be a certain 
method of increasing dissatisfaction. I 
see no Royal road to a rapid increase in 
the Reserve. We must feel our way. The 
right hon. Gentleman complained that 
the Government do not bring in a Bill 
to increase the number of British seamen. 
He says it is the business of the Govern- 
ment. Well, I think, if the State is to 
interfere in this matter, it will be going 
very far. I do not say something of the 
kind may not be done; I think some- 
thing ought to be done in other direc- 
tions; but it is my firm conviction that 
the State cannot go beyond a certain 
point in this direction. A mercantile 
nation is exposing its future security and 
freedom if it does not see that a con- 
siderable portion of the population is 
sent to sea. You may train a few 
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thousand apprentices, but who is to se- 
cure that when we have trained them 
they will remain in the maritime ‘service ! 
Suppose we trained them, what security 
is there that they would be employed in 
our Navy! What security is there that 
some outside organisation will not say, 
“You must only take those boys on cer- 
tain conditions on your ships; if not, we 
will take them ourselves”! The Govern- 
ment would have indeed a tremendous 
task to undertake the duty of providing 
British seamen for British ships. I must 
apologise for taking up so much time. 
There are speeches which I shall be 
unable to touch, but I hope to be able 
to deal to-morrow with some interesting 
points which have been raised in the 
course of the Debate. Allusion has been 
made to the supply of the Reserve from 
the Colonies. That is a subject to which 
I have not been able to give much atten- 
tion, but there are certainly very great 
administrative difficulties connected with 
it. You require battenies, you require in- 
structors, and you require great organisa- 
tion; therefore the establishment of a 
Reserve is a matter of very considerable 
difficulty. But I do not wish to exclude 


the consideration of a policy which I 


know commends itself, not only to many 
men in this country, but also to many 
of our fellow subjects in the Colonies. 
I content myself with saying that there 
are considerable administrative difficul- 
ties in the way. Now, Sir, reference has 
been made to the training of our boys, 
and one hon. Member ‘expressed the 
opinion that we are entirely in the wrong 
in taking boys for the training ships as 
oldas18. We have had reports from cap- 
tains in the Medit:rranean on this matter, 
and these reports are to the effect that, 
though these lads are not generally able 
to swim, there is otherwise very little 
difference between them and those who 
have been trained from an_ earlier 
age in our ships. The House will 
understand that this was a Measure 
that was adopted in a transitional 
state, and so soon as we have 
reached what I may call the normal 
stage the whole subject will, no doubt, 
be reconsidered. A minor point was 
raised by the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite as to the depdt at Walmer, where 
we no longer train recruits for the Ar- 
tillery, who are now trained at head- 
quarters. The right hon. Gentleman is 
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correct in saying that the state of things 
there is not an ideal state of things, and 
suggests that more accommodation there 
shall be secured, but we must remember 
that we are pressed on account of the 
rapid increase we have made in the 
Marines. While we are raising 1,000 
men a year as well as the men to meet 
the waste, of course there are many more 
recruits than when we are only raising 
recruits to meet the waste. With re- 
gard to the remarks of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean, as to the total number of men 
asked for, I only threw it out as a general 
suggestion that 106,000 should be the 
maximum. We are working up to a cer- 
tain number, and I think we are ap- 
proaching the maximum. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman asked some questions as 
to the manning of cur ships. By taking 
only a portion of the Reserve we are 
able to man the ships which we should 
send to sea, and as every year we intro- 
duce fresh first-class modern ships into 
our Navy a certain number of the older 
ships are struck off, and this very year, 
when we agreed to our programme, we 
made a careful examination as to how 
those ships were to be manned, and the 
result of the examination showed that 
we should be able to send all these ships 
to sea, fully manned and provisioned. It 
would be, of course, folly to go on build- 
ing ships unless we saw a prospect of 
having them properly manned, and the 
manning of the ships is certainly a sub- 
ject which occupies the attention of the 
Admiralty quite as much as the building 
of ships. I have been asked to reconsider 
the question of the age of cadets, and an 
hon. Member said that he hoped that 
the system which I have introduced would 
not be eternal. The system cannot be 
eternal, because I cannot be eternal. If 
it be true that most people believe it to 
be wrong—a view which I do not share— 
there is nothing in the arrangements to 
prevent a change, if change should be 
desirable. Nor have I, I hope, that class 
of mind or that kind of pride which would 
lead me, because I have introduced this 
system, to refuse to permit a change if I 
found that the system did not work well. 
As it is, I have no proof that it does not 
work well, and nothing has_ been 
said to show that these cadets will 
not be as satisfactory as the boys 
who joined the Navy at the age of 1l. 
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There is now a great advance in educa- 
tion; and. if boys come better prepared 
to the Britannia they may be able to do 
in six months more specialised work than 
formerly they would have been able to do 
after two years. We want to relieve our 
officers, as much as possible, of the work 
which is ordinarily taught in schools. 
There is another reason which commends 
itself to my own mind, and I should have 
thought would have commended itself to 
the hon. Member. I do not like the idea 
of taking a boy at 12 years of age and 
specialising him from that time forward. 
I like to think of our boys enjoying, as 
long as possible, the same general educa- 
tion that is gone through by other boys. 
I do not like to think of a class of boys 
who, from the earliest age, are to be taken 
off their general education and set down, 
almost as infants, to plod at mathematics, 
for instance, in order that they may 
compete in an examination. Therefore, I 


cannot say that I see my way to 
making any change in the system 
I have introduced. At the same 
time, we must see that the boys 


who now enter the Navy are properly re- 
ported on, and, if the profession tells me 
that the system is a mistake, I promise 
that I shall be ready to consider the 
‘question of the repeal of these Regula- 
tions. Those who declare that the public 
schools are not qualified to prepare boys 
for the Britannia should remember that 
it was a Harrow boy who took the first 
place in the last examination. That 
shows, I think, that the public schools 
are well able to send up lads, without any 
necessity for their going to crammers. 
New, Mr. Speaker, I do not know whether 
I may appeal to the House to allow you 
to leave the Chair. I should not make 
that appeal if it were not that to-morrow 
we are going to take a Vote 
upon this, when every topic we have 
dealt with to-day can be discussed, 
and discussed fully. While the Speaker 
is in the Chair it is impossible for 
me to reply to every question which 
hon. Members may desire to put to 
me, and as I expect that their object 
is less to put questions than to get 
answers, I should recommend them, in 
their own interests, to let us get at once 
to the Committee stage, when I can 
answer fully whatever questions may be 
put to me. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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Dr. TANNER: Hear, hear! Amen. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I warn the hon. Mem- 
ber that if he continues to make these 
disorderly observations I shall have to 
call upon him to leave the House. 


Dr. TANNER: Hear, hear! 


SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Motion made, and Question proposed— 


Navy Estimates, 1898-99. 


“That 106,390 men and bovs be employed 
for the Sea and Coast Guard Services for the 
year ending on the 31st day of March, 1899, 
including 18,005 Royal Marines.” 

Committee report progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


SUPPLY [7th March.] 


Resolution reported— 


Civin Services AND ReveNvE DEPARTMENTS 
(SupPLEMENTARY) Estimates, 1897-98. 
Crass VII. 

1. “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£2,810, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the Slst 
March, 1898, for expenditure in connection 
with certain Public Works, and for improved 
Communications, and other purposes, within 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, includ- 

ing a Grant in Aid.” 


2. “That a sum, not exceeding £44,789, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st March, 1898, 
to make good certain sums written off from the 
Assets of the Local Loans Fund.” 


3. “That a sum, not exceeding £45,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st March, 1898, 
for a Grant in Aid to the Highland Railway 
Company of the cost of constructing a Line of 
Railway and certain Piers.” 


4. “That a sum, not exceeding £235,033, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st March, 1898, 
for certain Expenditure, including sundry 
Grants in Aid, in connection with the Relief 
of Distress in Ireland.” 


Resolution agreed to. 
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SUPPLY [4th March.] 
[Szeconp ALLoTTEp Day.] 
Resolution reported— 


Crviz Services aNp Revenve Deparr- 
MENTS, 1898-99 (VorE on Account). 


“That a sum, not exceeding £15,900,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the Charges for the follow- 
ing Civil Services and Revenue Departments 
for the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1899, viz.— 


Crvit SERVICEs. 
Cuass II. 
£ 
Home Office... a5 ibs ies 40,000 


Crass I, 

Royal Palaces and Marlborough 

House ... “ee ee me ee 12,000 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens 38,000 
Houses of Parliament Buildings ... 12,000 
Miscellaneous Legal Buildings, Great 

Britain fae ” a ae 22,000 
Art and Science Buildings, Great 

Britain Kom ‘ahs se ie 10,000 
Diplomatic and Consular Buildings 9,000 
Revenue Buildings... Soa --- 120,000 
Public Buildings, Great Britain ... 100,000 
Surveys of the United Kingdom ... 80,000 
Harbours, Etc., under Board of 

Trade, and Lighthouses Abroad ... 7,000 
Peterhead Harbour... rad _ 6,000 
Rates on Government Property ... 210,000 
Public Works and Buildings, Ireland 70,09 
Railways, Ireland _... sag oe 70,000 


Cuass II, 

United Kingdom and England— 
House of Lords, Offices og A 6,000 
House of Commons, Offices ade 13,000 
Treasury and Subordinate Depart- 

ments ... on ae ‘ 
Foreign Office ... 
Colonial Office ... = wa 
Privy Council Office, ete. ... 
Board of Trade... - 
Mercantile Marine Fund, 


30,000 


poe a 22,000 
ose 14,000 

5,000 
60,000 


Grant in 
Aid ‘ie a a vu its 
Bankruptcy Department of the 
Board of Trade 
Board of Agriculture ... 
Charity Commission ... xe 14,000 
Civil Service Commission ... ia 13,000 
Exchequer and Audit Department ... 20,000 
Friendly Societies Registry ... es 2,200 
Local Government Board ... ais 65,000 
Lunacy Commission ... ren Sais 5,000 
Mint (including Coinage) ... id 10 
National Debt Office ... a 5,000 
Public Record Office ... ae xe 8,000 
Public Works Loan Commission ... 300 
Registrar General’s Office... fe 13,000 
Stationery and Printing... ..- 230,000 
Woods, Forests, etc., Office of ... 7,000 
Works and Public Buildings, Office of 19,000 
Secret Service ... ws ae ue 17,000 


20,900 


3 
75,000 





Resolutions reported ; 


Scotland— 


Secretary for Scotland 
Fishery Board ... one 
Lunacy Commission ... 
Registrar General’s Office 
Local Government Board 


Treland— 


Lord Lieutenant’s Household _ ... 

Chief Secretary and Subordinat 
Departments wae weal eae en 

Charitable Donations and Bequests 
Office ... ie ae Es = 

Local Government Board 

Public Record Office ... 

Public Works Office 

Registrar General’s Office 

Valuation and Boundary Survey 


Crass III. 

United Kingdom and England— 
Law Charges oe és 
Miscellaneous Legal Expenses 
Supreme Court of Judicature 
Land Registry ... ; oe 
County Courts ... ss st per 
Police, England and Wales... --- 
Prisons, England and the Colonies... 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 

Great Britain se ns ee 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum 


Scotland— 
Law Charges and Courts of Law ... 
Register House, Edinburgh ... 
Crefters Commission ... ae 
Prisons, Scotland 


Ireland— 
Law Charges and Criminal Prosecu- 
tions ... a ao ca ae 
Supreme Court of Judicature, and 
other Legal Departments ... 
Land Commission nas 
County Court Officers, etc. ... 
Dublin Metropolitan Police ... 
Constabulary... — as 
Prisons, Ireland eee nei coe 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum 


Cuass IV. 

United Kingdom and England— 
Public Education, England and 

Wales... ie eae nee eee 
Science and Art Department, United 

Kingdom __... So se Sa 
British Museum : 
National Gallery ae ase oe 
National Portrait Gallery ...— -. 
Scientific Investigations, etc., United 

Kingdom sn a Ne oe 
Universities and Colleges, Great 

Britain, and Intermediate Educa- 

tion, Wales ... aa os 
London University 


£ 
4,000 
8,000 
2,000 
2,000 
4,000 


2,000 
15,000 


700 
25,000 
2,000 
12,009 
5,500 
6,000 


40,009 
18,990 
120,900 
2,700 
10,000 
14,009 
180,000 


140,vv0 
10,090 


30,090 
13,000 

2,900 
25,000 


24,000 


38,000 
40,000 


55,000 
2,500 
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Scotland— £ 
Public Education = os .-- 600,000 
National Gallery Sue Ses os 1,400 

Treland— 

Public Education ‘ ..- 600,000 

Endowed Schools Commissioners nas 300 

National Gallery we ee nae 900 

Queen’s Colleges oa oe 2,500 
Crass V. 

United Kingdom and England— 
Diplomatic Services and Consular 

Services 220,000 
Uganda Cen tral, and East “Africa, 

Protectorates and — Railway 85,000 
Colonial Services oe ... 125,000 
Cyprus, Grant in Aid.. 32,000 


Slave Trade Services ... se 500 
Subsidies to Telegraph Companies a 35,000 


Crass VI. 
Superannuation and Retired Allow- 
ances ... 270,000 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pensions, 
ete. 3,000 


Miscellaneous Chi write tble and other 


Allowances, Great Britain.. 1,000 
Pauper Lunatics, Ireland .. 130,000 
Hospitals and Charities, Ireland 9,000 

Cuass VII, 
Temporary Commissions 8,000 
Miscellaneous Expenses 1,000 
Total for Civil Services ... £9,070,518 
REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 
Customs... 280,000 
Inland Rev enue 650,000 
Post Office ies we . 2,600,000 
Post Office Packet Servi ice ... 218,000 


Post Office Telegraphs *. 1,081,482 


Total for Revenue Departments £4,829,482 


Grand Total ... £13,900,000 


Captain D. V. PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): 
I am aware, Sir, I am taking an excep- 
tional step in moving a reduction of the 
Vote by £100, but the situation to which I 
intend to draw the attention of the House 
is an exceptional one, and I must really 
on behalf of my constituents enter a pro- 
test against the v ery great injustice under 
which the port of Aberdeen is at the 
present moment suffering. I allude to 
the most unfair treatment in the closing 
of the port to foreign trawlers, and so 
preventing profit to the trade of the 
town, while at the same time English 
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ports are open to these foreign trawlers. 
{ have only to appeal to the feeling of 
justice which ought to animate English 
Members who look at the matter in a 
fair light. Aberdeen, and Scottish ports 


in general, are suffering under a real 
grievance in this matter. It is an 


anomaly which cannot be allowed to con- 
tinue. Originally in last year, when the 
Scotch ports were first closed, the pro- 
posal might have been treated without 
the same injustice as at present, but now 
that the object for which the legislation 
was made no longer exists, it is absurd 
that the regulations should continue. 
There is absolutely no breaking of the 
law by these foreign trawlers, but the fact 
is that the evil, instead of diminishing, is 
increased in Moray Firth. It is because 
I see no possibility of the evil ending 
under the existing state of affairs that I 
enter my protest on behalf of my con- 
stituents against this policy being con- 
tinued. As I have said, the number of 
these trawlers is in no way diminishing. 
On the contrary, at the present moment 
I learn on reliable authority that there 
are no less than 11 trawlers at work in 
Moray Firth, all flying a foreign flag, and 
that they are actually engaging British 
seamen who have a knowledge of the 
Firth. Such a state of affairs is really 
nothing less than a public scandal, and 
it is exciting general indignation in Scot- 
land. The loss to the Scotch fishermen 
is estimated at £2,000 per annum per 
boat, which sum is going to English 
ports; and not only that, but these 
foreign trawlers are taking the very best 
and the highest priced fish from the 
Moray Firth. It is well known that the 
flat fish which frequent Moray Firth is 
the most valuable and the highest priced 
of all fish. I trust the Lord Advocate 
will be able to assure the House that this 
state of affairs will not be allowed to 
continue very much longer. We are 
suffering not only from the matter I 
have already alluded to, but the Icelandic 
fishing, which is a most important thing 
so far as the Scotch ports are concerned, 
is in danger of being lost to them entirely. 
The advantage which the Scottish ports 
would naturally offer for Icelandic fish- 
ing is altogether lost. Unless the Lord 
Advocate can give us some hope that 
this grievance will be remedied, I must 
move the reduction of the Vote. 
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Amendment proposed— 


‘ £13,900,000," and insert 
thereof.” —( Captain 


“To leave out 
* £13,899,000’ instead 
Pirie.) 


Question proposed “That *£13,900,000° 
stand part of the Resolution.” 


*THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
GrauamM Mvrray, Buteshire): I think 
the hon. Gentlemen representing the 
Scotch fishing industry cannot com- 
plain that they have not had ample 
opportunity of bringing their griev- 
ances before the public, because I 
think that this is the second dis- 
cussion that we have had upon this 
matter within about 48 hours. The hon. 
Member is probably aware that to-day, 
also, the Secretary of State for Scotland 
and myself have had the honour of re- 
ceiving a deputation upon the same 
subject, and, I may say, that the views 
expressed to us were in precisely the 
opposite direction from those which we 
have heard to-day, and from the prevail- 
ing tone of the Scotch Members during 
the last Debate. 


Caprain PIRIE: I am sorry to inter- 


rupt the right hon. Gentleman, but I am 
afraid he misunderstands what I said. 
I have been referring not to foreign trawl- 
ing in Moray Firth, but to the closing of 
the Scottish ports to foreign trawlers 
while English norts are open to them. 


*Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: If that is 
the grievance of the hon. Gentleman, I 
am glad to say that I need not detain the 
House very long in dealing with it. The 
port of Aberdeen is closed and English 
ports are open to foreign trawlers because 
the Statute says that the fish caught in 
contravention of the bye-laws are not to 
be landed in Scotland; it does not say 
that they are not to be landed in Eng- 
land. Accordingly, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are doing what they are bound to 
do—they are merely carrying out the 
law as it at present happens to be. I 
only say to the hon. Member that, per- 
sonally, I should be most glad to close 
English ports if I could, as well as Scotch 
ports, although I do not think the hon. 
Member would be any better off for the 
interests he represents than he is at 
present. That is merely a personal 
opinion, but, however, I cannot alter the 
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law. All the Government has to do is. 
simply to see that the law as it stands 
on the Statute Book is carried out. 


Amendment by leave withdrawn. 


Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I would 
remind the House tnat there is one 
matter which was left over when this 
Vote was in Committee, and it was quite 
understood that we should have an 
answer about it when it came to the 
Report stage. I shall not detain the 
House at this hour at any length, but 
there is one point upon which I think I 
am entitled to require a substantial 
answer. Before I come to that I would 
like to draw the attention of the House 
to the matter of reporting the Debates. 
It is really most unsatisfactory. The 
grievance has been to. some extent 
remedied by an answer given by the right 
hon. Member opposite to-day to the effect 
that the old practice of sending to Mem- 
bers two proofs of questions and answers 
would be reverted to. But, I think, any 
one who has looked at the Debates this 
Session will see that the reporting is being 
very badly done, and I cannot see why 
any change should have been made in the 
old arrangement. Apart from the bad- 
ness of the reporting, the Reports are 
very slowly circulated. Instead of Mem- 
bers getting proofs within two or three 
days as we used to, we have now to wait 
nine or ten days. There was another inci- 
dental advantage under the old 
system. Under the last contract, I 
believe, the reporting was carried on 
by the Times, and a much ampler 
report of the proceedings was given 
in that newspaper, especially with 
regard to answers to Questions. People 
in the country got into the habit of 
taking the paper for the sake of its 
full Parliamentary report. That was an 
advantage to the country generally—an 
indirect advantage, which ought not to 
be lightly thrown aside. I trust we may 
have some explanation from the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury as to why the 
change has been made, and why the ad- 
vantages which we enjoyed last Session 
should, by a new arrangement, be lost to 
the House. Then, Sir, I have one re 
mark to make with regard to a matter, 
in which, I think, the Board of Agricul- 
ture has not kept faith with the House— 
I mean with regard to the promised 
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amelioration concerning the muzzling of 
dogs. I think we ought to have some 
definite statement from the President of 
the Board of Agriculture as to the course 
he intends to pursue in regard to a 
grievance which is felt in all parts of 
the country. Now, I mentioned that 
there was one substantial question left 
over for discussion at the Report stage : 
it is a question of very great interest, and, 
unless I can get a satisfactory answer, I 
shall have to move a reduction of the 
Vote. When I raised the question of 
the administration of the Board of Trade 
with regard to the service of workmen’s 
trains in the metropolitan district, per- 
haps owing to the influence of the dinner 
hour, I got a most unsatisfactory reply 
from the right hon. Gentleman. I men- 
tioned several railways, which provided 
no workmen’s trains after 6.15. The 
right hon. Gentleman quoted a return 
for the year 1890, issued by the London 
County Council. If he had referred to 
the last return, issued in 1897, he wouid 
have found that there were several rail- 
ways, which ran no workmen’s trains 
after 6.40 in the morning. The right 
hon. Gentleman said he thought that 
6.40 was a very fair hour at which work- 
men’s trains should cease to run. Now 
I want to refer to the Cheap Trains 
Act of 1883, to show that the Board of 
Trade has absolute power to force the 
railway companies to give these facili- 
ties. By Section 3 of that Act the 
Board have power to interfere, 


“Tf the Board of Trade have reason to be- 
lieve that upon any railway carry- 
ing passengers proper and sufficient workmen’s 
tiains are not provided for workmen going to 
and returning from their work, at such fares 
and at such times between six o’clock in the 
evening and eight o’clock in the morning as 
yay to the Board of Trade to be reason- 
able.” 


The Act does not say 6.40; it goes on 
to 8 o'clock, and it places very drastic 
powers in the hands of the Board of 
Trade. I would ask the right hon. 


Gentleman how it is that he does not 
step in to strengthen and supplement the 
efforts of the London County Council. 
I think the right hon. Gentleman himself 
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will see that the present position is most 
unsatisfactory, and I trust he will see 
the necessity of taking a firm stand 
with the companies, in which he will 
be only putting himself into line with 
former Presidents of the Board of Trade. 
Unfortunately, he has, not only in this 
but in other matters, shown himself to 
be not sufficiently firm in dealing with 
the railway companies. You can deal 
with them in a courteous manner, but 
you must be firm. In order to give the 
right hon. Gentleman an opportunity of 
replying, I move to reduce the Vote by 
£100, in respect of the item for the 
Board of Trade. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
“£13,900,000” and insert “£13,899,900 ” 
instead thereof— (Mr. Lough). 


Question proposed— 


“That ‘£13,900,000’ stand part of the 
Resolution.” 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircum, Croydon): 
The hon. Member suggests that I shouid 
put myself in line with previous Presi- 
dents of the Board of Trade in regard 
to this matter. I fail to see how that 
suggestion is reconcilable with the state- 
ment the hon. Member also makes that 
the evil of which he complains has con- 
tinued to exist for some years. It would 
appear, at any rate, that if I have not 
succeeded in satisfying the views the 
hon. Member takes of the duties of a 
President of the Board of Trade, I share 
that misfortune with more than one of 
my predecessors. Now, Sir, this ques- 
tion is not by any means free from com- 
plication. As the hon. Member knows, 
there is more than one class of persons 
who come into London to whom con- 
sideration ought to be shown in regard 
to these matters. There are the work- 
men’s trains, by which ordinary work- 
men are supposed to travel; there is 
also a large number of persons, many of 
them females, who do not require, per- 
haps, to come to London quite so early 
in the morning, but who require special 
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facilities because they have to live at a 
distance from the business centres in 
which they gain their livelihood. The 


hon. Member has stated that it is entirely 
in the power of the Board of Trade to 
impose regulations on the railway com- 


panies. I may remind him that in the 
very Act to which he has referred he 
will find that there is an appeal pro- 
vided to the railway companies, and that 
the Board of Trade are bound to act in 
a reasonable manner in enforcing any 
powers that they have. The hon. Mem- 
ber admits that in regard to the great 
bulk of the railway companies they do 
fairly meet the public requirements. 
He said the other day, I think, 
that there were two companies that 
were in default, the Great North- 
ern and the Midland. 


Mr. LOUGH: And the Great Western. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: Well, Sir, I quite agree that 
there is a responsibility on the Board of 
Trade to see that the provisions of the 
Cheap Trains Act are complied with, 
and that proper facilities are given: 
and I think it is desirable that I 
should ascertain from certain of the rail- 
way companies what are their reasons for 
not giving the facilities which are given 
by other propose to 
put into with 
these companies with a view to ascertain- 
ing what are the difficulties that they 
consider stand in their way; and if it 
is possible to remove those difficulties 
I will undertake that they shall be 
removed. 


companies. I 


myself communication 


Mr. LOUGH: After the satisfactory 
answer given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I am quite willing to withdraw my 
Amendment. [No, No!”] 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution agreed to. 
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Fiars’ Prices Bill. 1352 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES BILL. 


Order of the Day for Second Read- 


ing read. Objection taken. 


Mr. W. R. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) : 
By the courtesy of the House, I hope I 
may be allowed to make an appeal to the 
hon. Gentlemen who object. This is a Bill 
which embodies a report of a conference 
of inspectors of weights and measures 
submitted to the Board of Trade. The 
Board of Trade have sent that report to 
all the local authorities in the country. 
Nearly 80 per cent. of these, including 
the authorities of such important cities 
such as Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, 
Wolverhampton, Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Ipswich, and a number of counties, ap- 
prove of its recommendations, which are 
embodied in this Measure. The Bill is 
absolutely non-contentious and non-par- 
tisan. I do appeal to hon. Members 
to let the Bill ve read a second time. 
Whatever discussion may be necessary 
upon it can well be taken in the Com- 
mittee stage. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 


TEINDS AND FIARS’ PRICES BILL. 

To smend the Law of Teinds and 
to abolish Fiars’ Prices in Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Ren- 
shaw, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Sir Thomas 
Gibson Carmichael, Mr. Gordon, Sir John 
Stirling-Maxwell, Mr. Robert Wallace 
(Perth), Mr. Cross, Mr. Cox, and Mr. 
Nicol. 


Presented accordingly, and read the first 
time. To be read a second time upon 
Wednesday, 11th May, and to be printed. 
[Bill 128.] 


The House adjourned at 12.20. 
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Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at a Quarter past 
Four of the clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


PLYMOUTH, STONEHOUSE, AND 
DEVONPORT TRAMWAYS COMPANY VJ. 
GENERAL TOLLS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Set down for hearing. 


CARLTON STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
LIMITED, V. CASTLE MAIL PACKETS 
COMPANY, LIMITED (EX PARTE). 


Set down for hearing. 


COMBER V. LEYLAND AND BULLINS 


(EX PARTE). 


Set down for hearing. 


HULL, BARNSLEY, AND WEST RIDING 
JUNCTION RAILWAY AND DOCK BILL 
[H.L.] 


Committed: The Committees to be 
proposed by the Committee of Selection. 


FORRES WATER BILL [H.L.] 


Committed: The Committees to be 
proposed by the Committee of Selection. 


MILFORD DOCKS BILL [H.L.] 


Committed: The Committees to be 


proposed by the Committee of Selection. 
VOL. LIY. 


[FOURTH SERIES. ] 
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LANARKSHIRE AND DUMBARTON- 
SHIRE RAILWAY BILL [H.L.] 


Committee to meet on Monday next. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH GAS BILL 
[H.L.) 


The Chairman of Committees informed 
the House that the opposition to the Bill 
was withdrawn. The orders made on the 
28th of February, and on Monday last 
discharged ; and Bill committed. 


SAINT MARYLEBONE CHURCHES BIL, 
[H.L.] 


Second Reading (which stands ap- 


pointed for Tuesday next) put off to Tues- 
day, the 29th instant. 


TENTERDEN RAILWAY BILL 
[H.L.] 


Read Second time (according to order). 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY BILL [H.L.] 
Standing Order No. XCII. considered 
(according to order), and dispensed with, 
with respect to a Petition of the Soothill 
Upper Urban District Council: Leave 
given to present the said Petition. 


RETURNS, ETC. 


TRADE REPORTS, 1898. 


I. Annual series: Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on trade and finance : 
No. 2,034. Havre. 


II. Miscellaneous series: Reports on 
subjects of general and commercial in- 
terest: No. 451. Agriculture in Las 
Palmas. 


Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


3 F 
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UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1889. 


Abstract of accounts of the University 
of Aberdeen, for the year ended 30th 
September, 1897, being the annual Re- 
port on the state of the finances of the 
University under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 30 of the Universities (Scotland) 
Act, 1889. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888. 
Orders made, under Section 57 of the 
Act, by— 


I. The County Councils of the follow- 
ing counties, and confirmed by the Local 
Government Board, viz. :— 


1. Stafford, constituting the parish 
of Amblecote an urban district. 


bo 


. Cornwall, constituting— 


(1) the urban district of Looe and 
the parishes of Talland and 
West Looe. 


(2) The urban district of Wade- 


bridge and the parishes of 
Saint Breock, Egloshayle, and 
Wadebridge. 


3. Worcester, for the amalgamation 
of the urban districts of Malvern 
Link and Malvern, and for the 
addition of part of the parish of 
Hanley Castle to the parish of 
Malvern Wells and the urban dis- 
trict of Malvern. 


4. Berks, for transferring two por- 
tions of the parish of East Han- 
ney, known as Roxey and Lindsey 
respectively, from the Wantage 
urban district to the Wantage 
rural district. 


5. Salop, for amalgamating the 
parishes of Wrockwardine Wood 
and Wombridge and parts of the 
parishes of Lilleshall and Shiffnal 
to form an urban district, and 
constituting the parishes of St. 
George’s and Priorslee. 


The = borough of Derby, for 
uniting the parishes and townships of 
St. Werburgh, New Normanton, Row- 
ditch, St. Alkmund, All Saints’, Little 
Chester, 
St. Peter. 


St. Michael, Litchurch, and 
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The County Council of Southamp- 
ton and the Council of the Borough of 
Southampton, for the addition of parts 
of the parishes of North and South Stone 
ham to the parish and urban district of 
Eastleigh. 


Working Classes Act, 1890. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


I. Forty-fifth annual Report for the 
year 1897 (with supplement). 


II. Minutes of Committee of Council on 
Education, sanctioning the subjects to 
be taught under Clause 8 of the Technical 
Instruction Act, 1889, for— 


1. City of Limerick (fourth minute), 


2. County Borough of Portsmouth 
(third minute). 


LOCAL LOANS FUND ACCOUNTS 
(1894-95). 


Accounts of receipts and payments by 
the Commissioners for the reduction of 
the National Debt in respect of the capi- 
tal and income of the Local Loans Fund 
for the year ended 31st March, 1897; 
together with the Report of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General thereon. 


CLERGY (WEST INDIES). 
Return of the amount payable on the 
5th of January, 1898, out of the Con- 
solidated Fund for ecclesiastical purposes 
in the West Indies. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
ACT, 1890 (METROPOLITAN IMPROVE- 
MENT SCHEMES). 


Order of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department permitting a further 
modification in the Boundary Street, 
Bethnal Green, Improvement Scheme, 
1890. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to. 
Act), and ordered to lie upon the Table. 
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SUFFRAGAN BISHOPS BILL. 
*Tue ArcusisHop of CANTERBURY : 


My Lords, I beg leave to move the 
Second Reading of the Suffragan Bishops 
Bill. The old Act governing the appoint- 
ment of Suffragan Bishops is the 26 
Henry VIII, c. 14. In that Act it is 
provided that any bishop having a dio- 
cese in England may select two spiritual 
persons, and submit their names to the 
Crown, and authority is then given to 
the Crown to choose one of these two 
persons, and to give to the one so chosen 
the style, title, and dignity of Bishop of 
a See, chosen out of the list which is 
contained in the Act. Having done this, 
the Act goes on to direct that— 


“The King’s Majesty shall present every 
such person by his Letters Patent under his 
Great Seal to the Archbishop, signifying and 
declaring by the said Letters Patent the name 
of the person presented, and the style and title 
of dignity of the bishopric whereunto he shall 
be nominated, requiring the same Archbishop 
to whom such Letters Patent shall be directed 
to consecrate the said person.” 


It has been accordingly interpreted that 
it is not possible for the Crown to give 
the rank, title, style, and dignity of Suf- 
fragan Bishop to anyone who is a bishop 
already, because being a bishop already, 
it is impossible to issue letters patent 
requiring that the person shall be con- 
secrated. He is consecrated, being a 
bishop, and cannot be consecrated again. 
This is obviously nothing more than a 
legal technicality. It is not my business 
to go into it further. I am content to 
accept that this must be taken to be the 
meaning of the old Act, but it is evidently 
quite an unnecessary restriction. There 
is no reason whatever why a man who 
is a bishop already, should not, if he is 
a fit person for it, be chosen to be a 
Suffragan Bishop. There is no reason 
why a bishop in one of the Colonial 
churches should not come to England, and 
be a Suffragan Bishop in one of the Eng- 
lish dioceses. There are several prece- 
dents for bringing home Bishops from 
the Colonies, and putting them into Sees 
here in England, and there is no reason 
why there should be the power of doing 
that, and yet no power of bringing them 
home and appointing them Suffragan 
Bishops. It is very often very convenient 
'o select 2 man who has been a bishop 
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already. ._In many cases he knows more 
about the work he will have to do, and 
that is a great advantage in choosing 
him. It is of real value in the present 
day to bind Colonial Churches with the 
Churches at home as closely as possible. 
No one can help feeling that whatever 
tends towards the unity of the Empire is 
a thing to be very much desired on all 
accounts, and the unity of the Church of 
England is a very strong link to bind the 
Colonies to the unity of the whole Em- 
pire; and I think, therefore, that, on 
the ground of principle, there can. be 
no objection to this short Bill which I 
have now introduced. The operative 
clause in the Act is simply this, that— 


“ Notwithstanding anything contained in the 
Act passed in the twenty-sixth year of King 
Henry the Eighth ‘for nomination and conse- 
cration of suffragans within this realm,’ it 
shall be lawful to nominate, present, and ap- 
point as suffragan bishop a person already con- 
secrated as a bishop, and in that case the 
letters patent presenting him shall not require 
his consecration.” 


My Lords, I now move the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill. 


Read a second time. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL 
[H.L.] 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (The Earl 
of Hatspury): The Amendment I move 
to Clause 3 is moved by the desire of 
the Lord Advocate, and in order to bring 
the practice in harmony with the Scot~- 
tish procedure. 


Amendments made. 
Standing Committee negatived. 


Report of Amendments to be re- 
ceived on Monday next. 


Standing Order XXXIX. to be con- 
sidered in order to its being dispensed 
with. 


~s,.To be printed as amended. [No. 25.] 


3 F 2 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY BILL [H.L.] 
The Order made yesterday appointing 
certain Lords the Select Committee to 
consider the Bills discharged. 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY (WALES) BILL [(H.L.] 


The Order made yesterday appointing 
certain Lords the Select Committee to 
consider the Bills discharged. 


TORRINGTON AND OKEHAMPTON 
RAILWAY BILL [H.L.} 


Report from the Committee of Selec- 
tion, that the Lord Dunalley be proposed 
to the House as a member of the Select 
Committee on the said Bills in the place 
of the Lord Fairlie (Z. Glasgow) ; read, 
and agreed to. 


MORLEY CORPORATION (GAS BILL) 
[H.L.] 


Report from the Committee of Selec- 
tion, that the Lord Dunalley be proposed 
to the House as a member of the Select 
Committee on the said Bills in the place 
of the Lord Fairlie ™ Glasgow); read, 
and agreed to. 


MORLEY GAS BILL [H.L.] 


Report from the Committee of Selec- 
tion, that the Lord Dunalley be proposed 
to the House as a member of the Select 
Committee on the said Bills in the place 
of the Lord Fairlie (Z. Glasgow) ; read, 
and agreed to. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY BILL [H.L.] 


Report from the Committee of Selec- 
tion, that the Lord Dunalley be proposed 
to the House as a member of the Select 
Committee on the said Bills in the piace 
of the Lord Fairlie (2. Glasgow) ; 
and agreed to. 
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STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL [H.L.] 


To be read a second time on Monday 
next. 

House adjourned at 4.40 to 

Monday at 11 o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, 11th March 1898. 


Mr. SPEAKER took 
Three of the clock. 


the Chair at 


PETITIONS. 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
RAILWAY BILL. 
For additional Provision; referred to 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 


wy 


BENEFICES (NOS. 1 AND 2) BILLS. 


United Presbyterian Synod, 
to lie upon the Table. 


From 
against ; 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 


From Leeds (3), against State regula- 
tion; to lie upon the Table. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO BILL. 


From Islington, in favour ; 
the Table. 


to lie upon 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


VETO 





From Greenock, in favour ; 


to lie upon 
ithe Table. 














Local Government 
OLD AGE PENSION SCHEME. 


From Baildon, for adoption; to lie 
upon the Table. 
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SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 


In favour, from Saltley, Kingston-on- 
Hull, Ovington, Birmingham, Saltburn- 
by-the-Sea, and Cardiff; to lie upon the 
Table. 


RETURNS, ETC. 


EDUCATION (SCIENCE AND ART). 

Copy presented of Forty-fifth Annual 
Report of the Department of Science and 
Art, being that for the year 1897, with 
Supplement (by Command) ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION ACT, 1889. 
Copies presented of Minutes sanctioning 
the Subjects to be taught under Clause 8 
of the Act, for the following County 
Borough, etec.:—County “Borough of 
Portsmouth (Third Minute), dated 18th 
February, 1898; City of Limerick 
(Fourth Minute), dated 21st February, 
1898 (by Act); to lie upon the Tabie. 


LIVINGS AND CHARITABLE INSTITU- 
TIONS (EXEMPTIONS FROM LAND TAX). 

Return presented relative thereto 
(ordered 11th February, Mr. Baldwin) ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 108.] 


CLERGY (WEST INDIES). 

Copy presented of Return of the 
Amount payable on 5th January, 1898, 
out of the Consolidated Fund for Eccle- 
siastical purposes in the West Indies (by 
Act); to lie upon the Table. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


Copy presented of Abstract of Accounts 
of the University for the year ending 5th 
September, 1897 (by Act); to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. [No. 109.] 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
ACT, 1890 (METROPOLITAN IMPROVE- 
MENT SCHEMES). 

Copy presented of Order of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
permitting a further modification in the 
Boundary Street, Bethnal Green, Im- 
provement Scheme, 1890 (by Act) ; to lie 

upon the Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888 
(BERKS). 

Copy presented of Order of the Coun- 
cil of the County of Berkshire for trans- 
ferring two portions of the parish of 
East Hanney, known as Roxey and Lind- 
sey respectively, from the Wantage 
Urban District to the Wantage Rural 
District, under Section 57 of the Act, as 
confirmed by the Local Government 
Board (by Act) ; to lie upon the Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888 
(SALOP). 

Copy presented of Order of the Coun- 
cil of the County of Salop for amalgamat- 
ing the Parishes of Wrockwardine Wood 
and Wombridge, and parts of the 
Parishes of Lilleshall and Shifinal, to 
form an Urban District, and constituting 
the Parishes of St. George’s and Priors- 
lee, under Section 57 of the Act, as con- 
firmed by the Local Government Board 
(by Act); to lie upon the Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888 
(SOUTHAMPTON). 


Copy presented of Order of the Coun- 
cils of the County and County Borough 
of Southampton for the addition of parts 
of the Parishes of North and South 
Stoneham to the Parish and Urban Dis 
trict of Eastleigh, under Section 57 of 
the Act, as confirmed by the Local 
Government Board (by Act) ; to lie upon 
the Table. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888 
(WORCESTER). 

Copy presented of Order of the Coun- 
cil of the County of Worcester for the 
amalgamation of the Urban Districts of 
Malvern Link and Malvern, and for the 
addition of part of the Parish of Hanley 
Castle to the Parish of Malvern Wells 
and Urban District of Malvern, under 
Section 57 of the Act, as confirmed by the 
Local Government Board (by Act); to 
lie upon the Table. 






















ENDOWED CHARITIES (ALMSPEOPLE, 
PENSIONERS, ETC.) 
Return relative thereto (ordered 21st 
February, Mr. Drage); to be printed. 
[No. 110.] 









RAILWAY, ETC., BILLS. 

Copy ordered * of Report by the Board 
of Trade upon all the Railway, Canal, 
Tramway, Harbour, and Tidal Waters, 
Gas, Electricity, and Water Bills, and 
Provisional Orders, of Session 1898.”— 


(Mr. Ritchie.) 








Copy presented accordingly ; to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. [No. 111.] 






















STANDING COMMITTEES. 


SELECTION. 

Sir John Mowbray reported from the 
Committee of Selection that they had 
discharged the following Members from 
the Standing Committee on Law and 
Courts of Justice and Legal Procedure : 
Mr. Knowles and Sir Howard Vincent; 
and had appointed in substitution: Sir 
John Kennaway and Colonel Williams. 

Sir John Mowbray further reported from 
the Committee that they had added to 
the Standing Committee on Law and 
Courts of Justice and Legal Procedure 
the following Fifteen Members, in respect 
of the Solicitors (Ireland) Bill: Mr. 
Blake, Mr. J. H. Campbell, Mr. Carson, 
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Mr. Thomas B. Curran, Mr. Dane, Cap- 
tain Donelan, Mr. Engledow, Mr. Harring- 
ton, Sir James Haslett, Mr. Maurice 
Healy, Mr. Lecky, Mr. O’Neill, Mr. 
Horace Plunkett, Mr. Rentoul, and Mr. 
James Roche. 


Graveyard. 


Reports to lie upon the Table. 


QUESTIONS. 


CIVIL SERVANT VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr. SKEWES-COX (Surrey, King- 
ston): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, with reference to the posi- 
tion of civil servants enrolled as Volun- 
teers, in the event of the mobilisation of 
that force would such civil servants re- 
ceive soldiers’ rates of pay in accordance 
with their respective ranks in the force ; 
would they receive, in addition, any por- 
tion of their salaries as civil servants ; 
would any grant or assistance of any 
kind be given to their wives and fami- 
lies; would their appointments in the 
Civil Service be kept open for them until 
their return to civil life; and, in the 
event_of being incapacitated for further 
service through sickness or wounds whilst 
serving in a military capacity, would-a 
Civil Service pension be allowed? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hanzvry, Pres- 
ton): The points raised in the Question 
have not yet been decided, but, of course, 
the subject will not be lost sight of. 


KILLANURE (IRELAND) GRAVEYARD. 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland why the applica- 
tion of the Swinford Board of Guardians 
for a loan of £120 for enlarging Kil- 
lanure graveyard, in the parish of Kilti- 
magh, has been refused? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp W. Batrour, Leeds, 
Central): An application for a loan of 





£233 (not £120, as stated in the Ques- 
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tion), for the enlargement and enclosure 
of the burial ground at Killanure, was 
refused owing to the financial obliga- 
tions of the Union. It has since been 
suggested that the unskilled labour in 
connection with the enclosure of the 
ground could be provided for as a relief 
work, and that, under such circum- 
stances, a loan of £100 would be suffi- 
cient for the purchase of the land. Upon 
receiving from the Guardians an 
amended application for a loan of this 
latter amount the application will be 
recommended to the Treasury. 


MEAT SUPPLIES FOR THE TROOPS. 

Captain A. J.C. DONELAN (Cork, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office whether he is aware that, 
notwithstanding the War Office rule limit- 
ing the supply of refrigerated mutton to 
one day in the week, the troops stationed 
at Carlisle Fort, County Cork, have for 
the past month been rationed upon this 
foreign food three and four days in the 
week ; and whether an inquiry will be 
instituted, at which the troops will be 
permitted to give evidence, and to ex- 
press their opinion as to the respective 
merits of frozen and fresh meat! 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to THe 
WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Poweit-Witiiams, 
Birmingham, 8.): I will read a telegram 
from the General Officer commanding at 
Cork— 


“Since 15th February troops’ at Carlisle 
Fort were rationed on frozen mutton three 
days per week, because troops preferred it to 
beef. Practice was stopped immediately Army 
Service Corps officer became cognisant. Now 
only issued once per week.” 


I may mention that there is no Army 
Service Corps officer stationed at Car- 
lisle Fort, and the commanding officer 
there made his own arrangements. The 
Secretary of State sees no occasion for 
the inquiry suggested in the Question. 


Caprairn DONELAN: In _ view of 
the answer of the hon. Gentleman, may 
Task him if he will hold an inquiry, at 
which the troops themselves may be per- 
mitted to express their opinions? 
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Mr. SPEAKER: That is the very 
Question on the Paper which has been 
answered. 


Captain DONELAN: I think the 
hon. Gentleman has not answered that 
part of the Question. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Yes; the hon. Gentie 
man said he did not think that such an 
inquiry was necessary. 


CANADIAN POSTAL RATES. 

Mr. J. HENNIKERK HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether a circular letter from 
the Postmaster General of Canada was 
sent to Great Britain and to the Colonies 
and Dependencies of the Empire an- 
nouncing the intention of the Dominion 
Government to reduce their postal 
charges to three cents, or I4d., per 
letter, for the purpose of encouraging 
trade and social relations; will he ex- 
plain why the postal authorities of this 
country brought pressure to bear on 
Canada to withdraw their proposal for 
this reduction ; whether England and the 
Colonies and Dependencies of the Empire 
would suffer any monetary loss whatever 
by the action of Canada; whether he is 
aware that several of the Colonies and 
Dependencies of the Empire had assented 
to Canada’s action in reducing the 
postage ; whether a dispatch was sent to 
Canada giving reasons for objecting to 
Canada reducing her postage rates; and 
whether the Postmaster General will take 
care to get the assent of the Cabinet 
before forcing Canada to adopt the higher 
rate? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster Gene- 
ral received from the Canadian Post Office 
an announcement of its intention to re- 
duce the letter postage to three cents— 
not per letter, but per ounce. He has 
no knowledge in what form that inten- 
tion was communicated to the other 
Colonies and Dependencies of the Empire. 
The Postmaster General explained to the 
Canadian Post Office that the consent of 
this country and of the Colonies was 
necessary before Canada could properly 
reduce her postage on letters to them. 
There would be some loss of collections 
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on unpaid and insufficiently paid letters 
which England and the Colonies would 
sustain by the reduction of the rate and 
the increase of the weight allowed for a 
single letter, and there might be heavy 
indirect losses arising from the pressure 
which the proposed action of Canada 
would bring to bear on the rest of the 
Empire to follow in her steps. The 
principal objection to the proposal, how- 
ever, is that the isolated action of any 
one Colony must prejudice the considera- 
tion of a uniform system throughout the 
Empire. The Postmaster General is not 
aware that several Colonies and Depen- 
dencies of the Empire have assented te 
Canada’s action, nor has he any reason 
to think that such is the case. There 
has been a good deal of correspondence 
between the Imperial and Canadian Post 
Offices on this subject, and on that of a 
conference which it is proposed to hold 
in London to discuss the question of 
postage rates within the Empire. The 
Postmaster General wil! continue to act 
in accordance with the decision of Her 
Majesty’s Government on the subject. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: May I 
ask whether the right hon. Gentleman 
has any objection to lay on the Table the 
dispatch of the Postmaster General to the 
Canadian Government? 


Mr. HANBURY: I think that is a 
Question of which I had better have 
notice. 


CHIEF JUSTICE KOTZE. 
Mr. JOHN WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies if he is aware that Chief 
Justice Kotze has been dismissed by 
President Kruger; and, if so, if that is 
a@ violation of the London Convention? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror Tus 
COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuamperuary, Bir- 
mingham, W.): Chief Justice Kotze has 
been dismissed by President Kruger. I 
am informed that the late Chief Justice 
is addressing a communication to Her 
Majesty’s Government on the subject. 
When received, I propose to consult the 
Law Officers, and, in the meanwhile, I 
am unable to express any opinion. 


Mr. Hanbury. 
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in County Mayo. 


GOVERNMENT RULES FOR AERATED 
WATER FACTORIES. 

Mr. H. J. TENNANT (Berwickshire) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, with reference to the 
special rules issued to aerated water fac- 
tories exempting labellers from wearing 
face-guards, masks, or veils of wire gauze 
or goggles while labelling bottles stand- 
ing in cases, whether that exemption is in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
the Departmental Committee appointed 
to inquire into the subject ; and whether 
his attention has been called to the case 
of the boy Chafer, employed by Mr. G, 
H. Gibson, at Brigg, who in November 
last lost an eye from a bottle bursting 
whilst labelling bottles standing in cases ; 
and whether he will revoke the exemp- 
tion which prevented the boy from being 
adequately protected ! 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. 
Ruvtey, Lancashire, N., Blackpool): The 
Home Office Committee, with which the 
hon. Member is connected, made a gene- 
ral recommendation that labellers in 
these factories should wear face-guards, 
but did not discuss the question of the 
labelling of bottles in cases. The acci- 
dent was reported on at the time, and the 
facts are as stated ; but the hon. Member 
must surely be aware that I have not the 
power at pleasure to make or alter special 
rules. They must be settled either by 
arrangement with the employers or by 
arbitration, and in the present case I 
cannot regard the occurrence of a single 
accident, much as I regret it, as sufficient 
reason for re-opening a Question which 
has just been settled, after long and diffi- 
cult negotiations. 


PURCHASE OF HOLDINGS IN COUNTY 
MAYO. 

Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether his at- 
tention has been directed to statements 
implying that the Rev. James Stephens, 
of Crossboyne, county Mayo, had frus- 
trated the efforts of certain tenants to 
induce the Congested Districts Board to 
purchase certain holdings ; (2) whether he 
is aware that the reverend gentleman in 
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.question endeavoured to do what he has 
been charged with preventing, and that 
a memorial purporting to be signed by 
such tenants is alleged to be a forgery ; 
and (3) whether he will accede to Father 
Stephens’ wish that the document should 
be placed in the hands of the local police 
authorities for investigation ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My at- 
tention has been directed to the 


statements mentioned in the first 
paragraph. It is the fact that the Rev. 


Mr. Stephens urged the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board to purchase the lands in 
question for the purposes of division 
among the tenants, and it is untrue, so 
far as the Board are aware, that he en- 
deavoured to prevent the purchase from 
being carried out by them. It is alleged 
that the signatures to the document, 
which purported to have been signed by 
the tenants, are not genuine, but I am 
not aware whether this is, or is not, the 
case. The Government do not feel them- 
selves called upon to take any action 
such as suggested in the third paragraph. 


DEATHS BY DROWNING IN THE 
REGENT’S CANAL. 

Sir MANCHERJEE M. BHOWNAG- 
GREE (Bethnal Green, N.E.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if he will state the number 
of deaths from drowning which have 
taken place in the east end portion of 
Regent’s Canal from August, 1896; 
whether, as promised by him in reply to 
a Question on 5th August, 1897, he has 
obtained a special report on the unpro- 
tected parts of the canal; if so, will he 
state what suggestions are made in the 
report for the prevention of accidents ; 
and, whether he has taken, or intends 
taking, any action to carry out such 
suggestions ! 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE For tHe 
HOME DEPARTMENT : Between August, 
1896, and August, 1897, inquests were 
held on 31 bodies found in Regent’s 
Canal. In eight cases a verdict of acci- 
dental death was found, and probably in 
some of the other cases also death was 
accidental. A special report has been 
made to me on the subject, setting out 
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the safeguards which seem desirable ; 
but I have no power, I fear, to enforce 
their adoption by the company. 


Sir M. M. BHOWNAGGREE: Has 
the right hon. Gentleman any objection 
to lay the report and the returns of 
deaths on the Table? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I shall be 
very willing to show it to my hon. 
Friend, but I am not aware that there 
is anything in it calculated to facilitate 
legislation on the subject. 


ERRIS (IRELAND) RELIEF WORKS. 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (1) whether on the relief works in 
Erris the wages vary from 6s. per week 
to 1s. 6d., in proportion to the number 
in family ; (2) whether he is aware that 
to earn these wages people are obliged 
to leave the spring work on their farms ; 
(3) whether, in many instances, the 
wages paid amount to not more than 1d. 
per head per day ; and (4) whether he is 
aware that old women and young girls 
are at work on the relief works for 3s. a 
week? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
maximum allowance’ of relief to 
persons on the labour tests in Bel- 


mullet Union is six shillings a week, 
with a lodging allowance of one shilling 
and sixpence a week in addition for 
persons travelling a certain distance to 
the work. From the latest returns re- 
ceived, it appears that no person on the 
works received less than two shillings 
and sixpence a week, and this minimum 
would appear to be given only in the 
case of a married couple without chil- 
dren, but in some such cases this amount 
was exceeded, and the allowance is in 
excess of the relief given by the elected 
guardians last year. A family of three 
receives three shillings and sixpence to 
four shillings, and a family of four re- 
ceives four shillings and sixpence, and so 
on; but the scale is sometimes increased 
if the circumstances require it. Arrange- 
ments have been made for shortening 
the hours of labour for the next few 
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weeks to enable persons to superintend 
or engage in the tillage of their lands. 
Only in the case of persons with twelve 
in family, not in receipt of the lodging 
allowance, would the relief be at the 
rate specified in the third paragraph. It 
is to be noted, however, that the rate 
of wages for labourers in the congested 
districts at this time of year is very 
slightly in excess of the amount now 
given to persons on the relief works, and 
relief granted from the poor rates shouid 
always be less than the current rate of 
wages. In the event of sickness in the 
family, additional relief in food may be 
given. The allowances to women workers 
are calculated on the same scale as for 
men—that is to say, according to the 
number of persons in each family, and 
in some cases the maximum of six shil- 
lings is allowed to female workers. 
There is no official record of the ages 
of the women employed. In 1891 and 
1895 women were employed on works 
at a lower rate of wages than men. 
Every peasant woman in the west of Ire- 
land is accustomed to field labour, and 
the vice-guardians report regarding 
women workers as follows— 





“ We always instruct the timekeepers to give 
them the lightest work; and, in such cases, 
wherever they ask any indulgence we accept 
their attendance an hour later in the morning 
and give them an hour earlier in the evening.” 


CARDONAGH (IRELAND) POSTAL 
ARRANGEMENTS. 
Mr. T. B. CURRAN (Donegal, N.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether he is aware that con- 
siderable discontent has been caused in 
the town of Cardonagh, county Donegal, 
by the change recently made as to the 
delivery of letters which previously were 
satisfactorily delivered by the sub-post- 
master; and what is the age of the 
person now appointed for the purpose? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is not aware that considerable dis- 
content has been caused in the town of 
Cardonagh, county Donegal, by the 
change recently made as to the delivery 
of letters. The only change which has been 
made in the delivery is that it has been 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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extended so as to include the Manse, and 
other unserved houses, and that without 
any disadvantage to places previously 
served. It is true that the sub-post- 
master, who delivered over the shorter 
round, refused to perform the extended 
service, and it is a question whether it 
will not be necessary to take serious 
notice of his conduct. No difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining a suitable person 
for the work which the sub-postmaster 
refused. This person is 17 years of age. 


STEEP HOLME ISLAND. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether the present armament of 
Steep Holme Island, which forms the Cen- 
tral position in the line of defence of the 
Bristol Channel, consists of a few light 
muzzle-loading guns of a very antiquated 
type, mounted on batteries which have 
remained almost unchanged since 1859, 
and which are manned by a weak detach- 
ment of Marine Artillery? 


Toe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. W. Sv. Joun Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): The armament at 
Steep Holme Island, though not of 
the newest type, is by no meaas 
antiquated. It will be replaced by 
more modern guns when more urgent 
requirements have been met. During 
peace the batteries are in charge of 
a small detachment of Royal Artillery. 
In case of mobilisation for war, an ample 
garrison is provided. 


PRISON ACTS. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether, 
inasmuch as the present law respecting 
prisons (especially convict prisons) is 
spread over a large number of Acts, he 
will introduce a consolidating Bill 
containing the complete prison code as it 
exists at present, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Prisons Com- 
mittee, and with the special view of 
assisting the House in the consideration 
of the pending Prisons Bill. 
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Tues SECRETARY or STATE For THE 
HOME DEPAKYMENT: It is my in- 
tention that the Bill amending the 
Prisons Acts now before the House 
should be followed by a consolidating 
Bill; but, with amendment in view, it 
seems to me that it would be labour 
wasted to consolidate the Acts as they 
at present stand. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that the Prison Com- 
missioners have stated that they see no 
objection to carrying out the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Prisons, 
that for purposes of prison treatment the 
age of juvenile offenders should be raised 
to 17; and, in these circumstances, will 
he substitute 17 for 16 in the new Draft 
Prison Rule 105 (1)? 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT: I think the 
object which the hon. Member has in 
view is really provided for by the second 
paragraph of Rule 105. He will find the 
whole question discussed, and the reasons 
for not raising the age unconditionally 
to 17 stated in the Report of the Prison 
Commissioners for last year. 


TREATMENT OF WEAK-MINDED 
PRISONERS. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment (1) whether any regulations have 
yet been made (under the authority of 
Section 12 of the Criminal Lunatics Act, 
1884) for the treatment of weak-minded 
prisoners; (2) whether such prisoners 
sentenced to penal servitude are collected 
at Parkhurst Prison; and (3) whether 
there are any regulations or standing 
orders respecting the treatment of these 
prisoners at Parkhurst ; and, if so, will he 
lay them upon the Table? 


Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: The answer 
to the first and third paragraphs is 
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in the negative, and to the second in 
the affirmative. The hon. Member will 
find the action taken by the Prison 
Department with regard to these cases, 
which has my full concurrence, in para- 
graph 61 of their last Report. 


DISCHARGED PRISONERS’ AID 
SOCIETIES. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether, consequent upon Mr. 
Merrick’s Report issued two years ago, 
any scheme has been drawn up for the 
better organisation and supervision of 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies ; and 
whether effect has been given to the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Prisons, that greater facilities should be 
afforded to the representatives of such 
societies for seeing prisoners before dis- 
charge ! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THs 
HOME DEPARTMENT: The © hon. 
Member will find the answer to both his 
Questions in the statement by the Prison 
Commissioners, which I laid upon the 
Table of the House last night. 


SMOKING IN PRISONS. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether unconvicted prisoners 
in English prisons are allowed to smoke 
while at exercise in the open air ; if not, 
as this practice is allowed in Irish 
prisons, will he extend it to English 
prisons? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
HOME DEPARTMENT:  Unconvicted 
prisoners in English prisons are not 
allowed to smoke. As to extending 
such a practice to England, I was not 
aware that it obtains in Ireland, but I 
will make inquiry. 


BELFAST HARBOUR. 
Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, N.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, has his attention been 
drawn to the unprotected condition of 
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portions of the Belfast Harbour, and in 
a particular manner to the Clarendon 
and York Docks; has he seen the report 
of an inquest held in Belfast on the body 
of a man named Connolly, who was 
drowned in the Clarendon Dock; is he 
aware that the Coroner censured the 
Harbour Commissioners, and expressed 
regret that those gentlemen could not be 
tried on a charge of manslaughter, also 
that the Harbour Commissioners were 
the only public Board in Belfast that 
treated the verdicts of juries without con- 
sideration, and that they were morally, 
if not legally, guilty of the death of Con- 
nolly ; and will he communicate with the 
Harbour Commissioners to the end that 
some protection may be afforded for the 
public, particularly at the ends of streets 
abutting on the harbour! 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. A. Axers-Dovauas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): My right hon. Friend 
has asked me to answer this Question in 
his absence. The following is his reply: 
No, Sir ; my attention has not been called 
to the unprotected condition of any por- 
tions of Belfast Harbour, nor have I seen 
the report of the inquest referred to. The 
Board of Trade have no jurisdiction over 
the Harbour Commissioners in these 
matters, but I will put myself in com- 
munication with them with a view of 
ascertaining the facts of the case. 


DECREASE IN THE 
FORCE. 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Falkirk): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War if he is aware that the Volunteer 
force in Great Britain has during last 
year fallen off by fully 4,000 men; and 
if, considering the importance of main- 
taining and rather increasing the defen- 
sive forces of the country, he will now 
consent to grant an inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances which led to the disband- 
ment by the War Office of 700 to 800 
Volunteers at Airdrie last year, and also 
into the reasons for the decrease through- 
out the country! 


VOLUNTEER 


Mr. BRODRICK: In the opinion of 
the Military authorities the decrease in 
18 
fully accounted for by the increased 


the number of efficient Volunteers 


Mr. Macaleese. 
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stringency of the conditions for efficiency 
and by the medical examination. The 
Secretary of State sees no necessity for 
instituting the inquiry suggested. 


AGRICULTURAL RATES (SCOTLAND) 
ACT, 1896. 

Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.): 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
he is aware that in some classified 
parishes in Scotland no allowance was 
made for the Exchequer contribution 
under the Agricultural Rates (Scotland) 
Act, 1896, when the parish rates for 
1897-8 were fixed; and, if so, whether 
steps will be taken to secure that 
the amount so received of the Parish 
Councils shall be distributed during the 
current parochial year to the occupying 
ratepayers entitled to relief?! 


Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
GraHam Murray, Buteshire): Ample 
notice of the effect of the Act was given 
by the Scottish Office to all Parish Coun- 
cils, both in classified parishes and else- 
where. It is possible that some of them, 
however, through an unavoidable uncer- 
tainty as to the precise amount of the 
erant, failed to make sufficient allowance 
for it in raising their assessments. 
What course should be taken is a ques- 
tion which primarily, at any rate, rests 
with the Parish Council. 


SHAM BURIALS. 

Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, Ilkes- 
ton): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he is 
aware that a case of supposed sham 
burial was brought before the Chancellor 
of the Diocese of London at a Consistory 
Court on Wednesday last ; and whether, 
seeing that the Select Committee on 
Death Certification published evidence In 
their Report in 1893 showing that the 
existing state of the law is very inade- 
quate to prevent the occurrence of such 
cases, he will bring in a Bill to amend the 
laws as regards death certification in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of 
the Select Committee? 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. 
CuapLin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I am 
aware that the Chancellor of the Diocese 
of London has decreed a faculty authoris- 
ing the opening of a vault with a view 
to ascertaining whether a coffin contains 
a certain body. I cannot hold out any 
expectation that the Government will 
propose in the present Session any legis- 
lation on the subject of death certifica- 
tion. 


MINES’ INSPECTORS’ REPORT. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydvil) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether colliery 
owners are required by Statute to send 
their returns relating to their output and 
number of persons they employ to the 
inspectors before the 21st January in 
each year ; whether, seeing that much of 
the value and interest attaching to the 
summaries of the statistical portion of 
the inspectors’ reports is lost by the 
great delay in their publication, he can 
state why, last year, they were not is- 
sued, and this year it is not proposed to 
issue them before the middle of May, 
whereas formerly they were delivered 
early in March; whether, having regard 
to the importance of the coal mining in- 
dustry in the United Kingdom at the 
present time, he will, rather than permit 
delay, arrange to present the statistics re- 
lating to it separately from those con- 
cerning quarries and other minor trades ; 
whether he is aware that the then Secre- 
tary of State promised in 1892 to secure 
an earlier presentation of the Reports of 
the mines inspectors than had previously 
been the case; and whether, in the 
event of his being unable to carry out 
that promise, he will, when asked, fur- 
nish information on specific and impor- 
tant points, such as the total production 
and number of persons employed in the 
various districts ? 

Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: The date 
for the Returns from coal mines is the 
2Ist January, those from metalliferous 
mines and quarries the 1&th February, 
but the hon. Member must surely under- 
stand that it is impossible to secure the 
receipt of all the returns on the statu- 
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tory dates. The promise given in 1892 
referred only to the Reports, not to the 
summaries, and has been carried out as 
far as possible, but the Reports as weil 
as the statistics are to some extent de- 
layed by the necessity of including the 
Returns under the Quarries Act of 
1894. Every effort is made to expedite 
the publication of the statistics, which, as I 
have already stated, I hope will be ready 
in April, but I think it is desirable that 
they should be published in a complete 
form, and pending their publication I 
cannot undertake, except in special 
circumstances, to give the results piece- 
meal. 





BELLEVILLE BOILERS. 


Lorp . CHARLES BERESFORD 
(York): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether he will settle 
all doubts as to the qualities of the 
Belleville boilers by ordering the Diadem 
to steam across the Atlantic at 12,500 
horse-power when ready for sea? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The Diadem, like all 
other ships in commission, will have to 
make the 24 hours’ passage trial pre- 
scribed by the Regulations once a quar- 
ter. Any further trials that may be 
necessary to satisfy the Admiralty as 
to her efficiency will be made. It is not 
advisable to start a newly-commissioned 
ship on a long-continued run at full 
speed until the engine-room staff have 
had time to become accustomed to their 
engines and to their duties generally, 
unless in a case of emergency. Much 
better results are obtained with both 
men and machinery by training the 
former gradually, under conditions that 
admit of errors being pointed out and 
any defects remedied as they occur. 


THE MERCHANT SHIPPING 
(MERCANTILE MARINE FUND) BILL. 
Srr GEORGE S. BADEN-POWELL 

(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, in 
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view of the general desire to make pro- 
gress with the Bill, the Merchant Ship- 
ping (Mercantile Marine Fund) Bill can 
be given an early place in the Orders cf 
the Day for Monday next? 

Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman a Question, of 
which I have given him private notice, 
whether he is aware of the fact that an 
important meeting is being held to-day 
for the consideration of this Bill, and 
that, therefore, there may be some public 
advantage in a slight postponement of 
this discussion? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The last time I had an opportunity 
of consulting with my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade on 
this subject it was decided that the 
Bill should be put down as the third 
Order on Monday. Practically, I be- 
lieve it would be second to the Sup- 
plementary Estimates, as the actual 
second Order. The Bill of my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary for Ireland, in re 
gard to registration, will, I understand, 
take no time. I am not able to discuss 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Ques- 
tion he has just put to me, but I think 
the Order had better remain as it is, 
and if any public ground is shown by 
Monday for a postponement the Govern- 
ment will be prepared to consider it. 


Forthcoming 


FRENCH DUTIES IN WEST AFRICA. 

Sirk HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
‘Central): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs if the 
Prime Minister has had under his con- 
sideration the resolution submitted py 
the Council of the Sheffield Chamber of 
‘Commerce as to the prohibitory effect 
upon Sheffield trade of the duties levied 
by France in West Africa against the 
products of the district, ranging up to 
£243 per ton upon knives, £121 upon 
scissors, and £81 upon razors ; and if, in 
the course of the present negotiations, 
Lord Salisbury will press these con- 
‘siderations upon the Republic? 
Sir G. Baden-Powell. 
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Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
For FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N, 
Curzon, Lancashire, 8.W., Southport) : 
Yes, Sir. The resolution has been laid 
before Lord Salisbury, who is fully alive to 
the effect of French duties in West Africa 
on British trade, and is in communication 
with the French Government on the 
subject. 


Military Maneuvres. 


WAIMA. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if any demand has ever been 
made for apology or compensation in 
respect of the affair at Waima in which 
the Inspector General of Sierra Leone 
Police, Captain lLendy, Lieutenant 
Liston, W.I.R., Lieutenant Wroughton, 
W.LR., a sergeant-major, and six men 
of the West India Regiment were killed, 
and a large number wounded, by French 


Native troops under French white 
officers; and, whether, since the late 
Government left office, it has been 


proved beyond doubt that Waima is in 
British territory ? 


Mr. CURZON: The question of 
compensation for the affair at Waima 
has been constantly under discussion 
with the French Government, as a factor 
in more general negotiations, which have 
not yet been concluded. The right hon. 
Baronet is right in saying that it has 
been proved beyond doubt that Waima 
is in British territory. 

Mr. M. DAVITT: Have any counter- 
claims of a similar kind been presented 
by the French Government to Her 
Majesty’s Government in connection with 
the killing of French subjects 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


must be given of that Question. 





Notice 


FORTHCOMING MILITARY 
MAN(@UVRES. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War if he will cause to be exhibited 
in the Tea-Room a map showing the 
limits proposed by the draft Order in 
Council for the execution of military 
mancevvres from the 15th August next! 
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Mr. BRODRICK: I have given direc- 
tions that a map of the ground set apart 
for next summer’s manceuvres shall be 
sent to the Library of the House. 


COLLECTORS OF INLAND REVENUE. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, W.): 
1 beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether, out of 17 collectors of 
Inland Revenue of the first class, one 
only is an Irishman—namely, the collec- 
tor in Dublin; and whether, in the 
event of the Dublin collection becoming 
vacant by the retirement of Mr. Randal 
M‘Carthy, the present collector, he will 
see that the claims of Irishmen in the 
service are fully considered? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicks Bzacu, Bristol, 
W.): The Board of Inland Revenue have 
no record of the nationality of the Col- 
lectors in their service; and, in making 
appointments to that grade, they select 
the officer who is, in their judgment, best 
qualified for the particular post to be 
filled, without regard to his nationality. 


CRETE. 

Mr. DILLON : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether his attention has been directed 
to a letter of a Lieutenant on board 
H.M.S. Anson, in which it is stated 
that there are thousands of poor 
men, women, and children actually starv- 
ing and homeless, huddled together in 
caves, with barely rags to cover them ; 
that one poor girl of 19, with a newly- 
born baby, was lying in a cave in the 
bitter cold with scarcely any covering ; 
and that the family had caught and killed 
a dog, and were actually eating it; and 
whether he will direct the Admirals to 
make inquiry as to the condition of the 
people in the interior of Crete, and make 
some provision for their relief? 


Mr. CURZON: I have seen the 
letter in question, and, as Her Majesty’s 
ship Anson recently visited a spot 
named Paleocastron, on the shore near 
Candia, where as many as 700 Christian 
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Cretans were at one time assembled in 
the hope of emigrating to Greece, I have 
little doubt that the reference is to that 
locality, and not to the interior of the 
island. Relief was distributed to these 
poor people for some days by the British 
and Russian authorities; and on Feb- 
ruary 24th we heard that all but 50 had 
returned to their villages. In the vil- 
lages in one district in this neighbour- 
hood there has been considerable distress, 
and arrangements have been under dis- 
cussion for opening a market for free 
communication between the Coast and 
the interior. Her Majesty’s Government 
have already subscribed £700 towards 
the relief of distress; and this money is 
distributed irrespective of locality or 
creed. We constantly receive such infor- 
mation as is forthcoming about the state 
of the interior, but it is difficult for the 
Admirals to extend their operations be- 
yond the range of international occupa- 
tion and the immediate neighbourhood. 


COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Sir W. HARCOURT (Monmouthshire, 
W.): I do not think it is quite clearly 
understood what will be the business next 
week. Perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man will tell us what is to be done on 
Monday and Thursday next?! 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Tho first business on Monday 
will be the remaining Supplementary 
Estimates ; the second the Committee 
stage of the Irish Registration Bill; the 
third, as at present advised, the Mercan- 
tile Marine Fund Bill ; and the fourth the 
Second Reading of the Prisons Bill. On 
Thursday I shall advance some Bills a 
stage, but perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man will ask a Question on the subject 
next week. 


Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): Will 
the Supplementary Estimate for the West 
Indies be taken on Monday? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Yes, Sir. 
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NEW BILLS. 


—— 


BAIL BILL [H.L.] 
Read the first time; to be read a 


second time upon Thursday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 129.] 


POOR LAW ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 

To amend Section One of the Poor 
Law Act, 1889, and Section Four of the 
Poor Law (Apprentices, etc.) Act, 1851 ; 
Ordered to be brought in by Mr. Flower, 
Sir Henry Bemrose, Mr. Drage, Mr. 
Davitt, Captain Greville, Mr. Hazell, Mr. 
Alfred Hutton, Mr. William Jones, Mr. 
Harry Samuel, and Mr. Samuel Smith ; 
Presented accordingly, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Thursday next, and to be printed. [Bill 
130.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_——_ 


SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee. 


The CHAIRMAN of WAYS AND 
MEANS, Mr. J. W. Lowther, in the Chair. 


(In the Committee). 


NAVY ESTIMATES. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee): I rise chiefly for the purpose of 
calling attention to the question of con- 
tracts, respecting which allusion has been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman across 
the Table of the House. I think it is better, 
considering the nature of the Question, 
that it should be reserved for discussion 
in Committee. Before proceeding with 
that I should like the Committee to bear 
with me while I make a few observations 
on questions which were raised in the in- 
teresting debate with the Speaker in the 
chair yesterday. The right hon. Gentle- 
man made two long speeches of great 
animation, in which I am sure the whole 
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House gladly recognised a sign of the 
unabated power which has always distin- 
guished the right hon. Gentleman. But 
it appeared to me that both the eloquence 
and ingenuity of the right hon. Gentle- 
man obscured that which is the most 
significant feature of the present situa- 
tion. It is not the programme of the 
coming year that so much demands the 
consideration of this House as the pro- 
gramme of the past year; and in one 
feature of the past year it stands out con- 
spicuous throughout in its two main 
branches—the shipbuilding part and the 
works part. The one conspicuous part 
of that programme is the delay and the 
failure, and the multitude of breakdowns. 
I do not want to introduce a Party spirit 
into this discussion, but I think I am 
entitled to say that the Party which is 
in power ought to feel the failure that 
has attended their efforts. In saying 
that, I allude to the course which they 
as an Opposition thought fit to take 
rather more than four years ago, when 
they came down in force to this House at 
the end of December, after the Estimates 
had been passed with their own approval, 
when the Estimates of the coming year 
were under consideration, to move a vote 
of no confidence upon the then Govern- 
ment for what they regarded as the 
Government’s delay in prosecuting the 
Naval defences of the nation. I am not 
going to dwell upon that Debate. I do 
not intend for a moment that the ex- 
ample then set by the responsible Leader 
of the House is one that we should be 
justified in following now ; but, I do think 
I am entitled to record one or two of the 
expressions used by the then Leader of 
the Opposition, who is now the Leader 
of the House, as to the six months’ delay 
which he said had been irretrievably lost. 
The First Lord of the Treasury last night 
confessed that seven months have been 
lost. The then Leader of the Opposi- 
tion declared that we should be criminal 
in putting off, even for a week, the ex- 
tended programme. It is a curious coin- 
cidence—almost a Nemesis—that the 
year respecting which these violent appre- 
hensions were expressed on that occa- 
sion was the year 1897-98, which stands 
before us as the year of broken promises, 
of failure, and of breakdown. There is 
one other feature I think I must recall 
to the sense of the House in dealing with 
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the present situation. Allusion was made 
to it last night, and I do not think it has 
been quite clearly recalled to the atten- 
tion of the House. Those Estimates 
which had so far failed—last year’s Esti- 
mates—were attacked by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Forest 
of Dean, as the present Estimates are 
attacked by him, as insufficient. I do 
not join in that, except to say that it 
appeared to me, from the consideration 
of the figures before me, that there was 
an expenditure of £500,000 less in new 
construction. In regard to the proposals 
then before the House as compared with 
the new construction of the preceding 
year, the right hon. Gentleman did not 
accept my conclusion, but he made the 
significant and important declaration 
that if any abnormal activity was dis- 
played by any Power tending to disturb 
the Naval balance of power in Europe, he 
should not hesitate to come to the House 
and ask for an increased expenditure. He 
came and asked for an increased expen- 
diture of exactly the amount we on this 
side of the House had mentioned he was 
deficient in, in regard to new construc- 
tion. The new proposals were based upon 
@ serious ground, which made the pre- 
sent situation very  significant—the 
ground of the abnormal activity abroad 
he suggested at first. He appealed also 
not to be pressed ; and, I think, he would 
be the first to acknowledge that no undue 
pressure was put upon him on that occa- 
sion. The fact that the increased expen- 
diture was based by him on grounds so 
serious as those makes the present part 
of the programme of the more impor- 
tance, and deserving the consideration of 
the House. So far as one portion of the 
programme is concerned, the failure is 
well before the House, if it is not yet be- 
fore the country. The programme con- 
sists of two points. One is the shipbuild- 
ing, in which everybody is interested ; 
the other is the Works Department, 
in which, unfortunately, nobody is inte- 
rested. So far as the shipbuilding is 
concerned I say almost nothing, because 
my hon. Friend last night, from his point 
of view, made the failure of the pro- 
gramme conspicuously clear. These 
figures, which I now put to the House, 
are figures which have not yet been 
stated. Last year the Original and Sup- 
plementary Estimates which the House 
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authorised the right hon. Gentleman for 
ew construction amounted to £7,566,191. 
The probable estimated expenditure to 
the end of the year, as we find out by 
these new figures, is £5,255,521. Thus 
there is a deficiency standing face to face 
with the Estimates of £2,310,000 in new 
construction alone. But, Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman has attributed a certain 
portion of that—nearly the whole of it— 
to the labour difficulties, to which I shall 
refer by and by. I do not know whether 
the labour difficulties are really respon- 
sible for the whole of the deficiency. If 
they are, then he would have to add to 
the account of the labour difficulties cer- 
tain other sums, namely, that on the 
ships that had been delayed by labour 
difficulties. There has in other parts 
been an increased expenditure ; the very 
ships on which the contract part has 
failed to a large amount show in the 
other parts of their construction an in- 
creased expenditure over the Estimates. 
This result was anticipated, I have no 
doubt, by the Government. In dealing 
with the examination of the new Esti- 
mates it was made more manifest in the 
last memorandum ; and it was writ large 
-—and, if I may say so, loud—in the main 
portion of the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
speech. If I wanted words to express the 
disappointment and dismay which many 
of us feel at this result, I need do no- 
thing more than quote the long wail of 
mortification and disappointment which 
formed the main portion of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech. Another way of put- 
ting it is that of the new works 
authorised by the House last year; one- 
third has failed. We have the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own assurance that measured 
by time it has failed to the extent of 
seven months. We have heard nothing 
of the still more serious failure in the 
other portion last year. I said a little 
while ago that works, in my opinion, 
were as important as shipbuilding, but 
that the public in general, and the news- 
papers in particular, knew a great deal 
less about it. I am not alluding now to 
the works voted in those Estimates, but 
to the works which were being carried on 
under the Naval Works Act of last year 
and the preceding year. The existing 
Act, as most people know, is a continua- 
tion of the Act first brought in by the 
late Board of Admiralty. I do not think 
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it wise or fair to vouch for particular 
proposals to this House in the names of 
particular Members of the Board of Ad- 
miralty. I agree that the responsibility 
of the Admiralty is collective, and that, 
after all, the responsibility of the Admi- 
ralty to the House is the responsibility 
of Her Majesty’s Government. I do not 
think I am going beyond the mark when 
I say that I was associated with the 
Naval Works Bill more particularly and 
more personally than with any other part 
of the work of the Admiralty. I was 
familiar with every step in that Bill from 
its inception in the Admiralty, where it 
was begun without the faintest assistance, 
with hardly any suggestion from outside, 
from such as the Navy League and others, 
who present the right hon. Gentleman 
with their recommendations. It was a 
policy which was begun in the Admiralty, 
matured in the Admiralty, and brought 
down to the House with the responsi- 
bility of the Cabinet, and carried unani- 
mously by the House without pledging 
anybody in particular. I think I am 
right in saying that in the highest Naval 
opinion that was available to us, in the 
opinion of the highest Naval authorities, 
the urgency of the works proposals was 
not less than the urgency of the ship- 
building proposals. While in this part 
of the Naval business of the nation there 
has been a falling off, there has been 
not an equally serious but a more 
serious falling off with regard to ship- 
building. I am glad my right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Monmouth- 
shire is present, because he will remem- 
ber the Debate that took place last year 
on the last instalment of the Naval 
Works Bill. Anyone who compares the 
Act of 1896 with the Act of 1897, which 
specified the probable Estimate of expen- 
diture of the same year will see that the 
net result is this, that whereas they were 
authorised to carry out works and expend 
£2,750,000, they have only spent a sum 
of something like £808,109. Thus there 
was authorised £2,750,000, and £750,000 
only spent. I have spoken of the works 
being as absolutely necessary as the ship- 
building, and I am going to state my 
reasons for that opinion. The House was 
vood enough at the beginning to accept 
a general declaration on that subject ; and 
keeping that in mind, what is this 30 per 
cent. of failure in shipbuilding to com- 
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pare with the failure of 75 per cent. in a 
matter equally important? The new 
figures asked for by the Government 
were granted, and in the light of that 
discussion, and after the complaints as to 
the failure of the Admiralty we heard 
that the figures were outside the Esti- 
mate. The expenditure authorised in 
last year’s Naval Works Bill was—I am 
sorry I have not the Bill here—some- 
thing like the same sum: £2,750,000 
practically. Now, Sir, who could have 
hoped that after the events of last Ses- 
sion, after the experience of the Admi- 
ralty last Session, after the breakdowns 
of last Session in respect of works, we 
should in this year of Naval humilia- 
tion be called upon—I don’t think I am 
using too strong language; “ mortifica- 
tion,” if you like—that is the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own word 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Administrative morti- 
fication is very different from Naval 
humiliation. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: They 
both mean the same thing. I think it is 
not unfair to call it Naval humiliation ; or 
i will call it mortification if you choose. 
We have to face not merely a deficiency 
of 30 per cent. in the shipbuilding pro- 
gramme, but apparently we are to have 
the story of 1897 repeated over again. 
The right hon. Gentleman says very little 
in his Memorandum about that. Not 
only should we have a Return showing 
the expenditure, but we ought to have 
some time given for its discussion, so 
that it can be effectively brought under 
the notice of the House. I will not say 
any more about a matter which appeals 
to me as much personally as to the right 
hon. Gentleman himself—I mean the 
great deficiencies that have resulted in 
what we hoped would be a most success 
ful Naval shipbuilding year. I will make 
a few observations upon one specific sub- 
ject. The right hon. Gentleman spoke 
yesterday in terms I entirely adopt of the 
weight to be given by this House to the 
Naval programme. I have never, from 
an early period of my connection with 
the Admiralty, failed to yield always a 
prima facie concurrence with everything 
the Naval Lords declare to be essential 
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to the defence of the nation, and to what 
the Naval colleagues, who were members 
of the Board of Admiralty when I had 
the honour to belong to it, also thought 
to be essential. It is a singular thing 
how short is the life of the Naval Coun- 
cil. It only remains in office four or five 
years. I do not know whether Sir 
Frederick Richards is not now approach- 
ing the term of his career. This may be 
the last Estimate for which he is respon- 
sible ; and I should be doing an injustice 
to myself if I did not attempt to express 
the peculiar obligations under which I 
have always felt to him, and my sense of 
the great service he has rendered to the 
Navy and the Admiralty. I will now 
take up a specific topic—I mean the ad- 
ministration of the Admiralty in respect 
of the labour difficulties of the past year. 
Anyone who looks at the First Lord's 
statement will see, I think, some 13 or 
14 specific cases in which labour difficul- 
ties are alleged as the cause of the break- 
down of the Naval programme. The 
point to which I mainly want to direct 
the attention of the Committee is the 
way in which the Admiralty has dealt 
with the contractors who have failed 
to complete their contracts in conse- 
quence of the labour difficulty. Now, 
there are two points of view from which 
this question may be regarded. First of 
all, let me say, so far as I am concerned, 
I have never expressed an opinion one 
way or the other as to the merits of this 
labour dispute, and I recognise to the full 
the rights of the masters to lock-out, and 
the rights of the men to strike. The 
wisdom of striking, or of locking out, is 
for them and not for me. At the in- 
stance of my own constituents I tried 
to discover what it was that the Admi- 
ralty had done, or had tried to do, in 
dealing with those contractors. There 
are two points of view from which these 
contracts are of great nublic importance. 
First of all, there is the question of fair 
play as between masters and men; the 
necessity of not taking sides one way or 
the other, the necessity of standing 
strictly upon the rights of the Govern- 
ment, and doing nothing which would 
operate to balance the scales one way or 
another. The other is the point of view 
of the Naval programme, and on that I 
think it will be admitted that it was the 
duty of the Government, and the Admi- 
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ralty in particular, to see that nothing 
they did would imperil the Naval pro- 
gramme. I do not know what the Ad- 
miralty has done, and I am here for the 
purpose of asking the right hon. Gentle 
man to make full disclosure of the Ad- 
miralty proceedings in this matter. I 
have just one word to say in connection 
with the Admiralty as to the action of 
another department of the Navy. It 
would not be within my right to discuss 
the proceedings of the Board of Trade, 
and I am not going to do it; but I do 
say that the Government, out of regard 
for the supreme interests of the Navy, 
ought to have used not merely Admi- 
ralty powers, but ordinary powers, in- 
cluding those of the Board of Trade, to 
prevent or to bring to a termination this 
most disastrous dispute. The House will 
remember that it is nearly a year since 
I began to press the Board of Trade in 
this matter—the 18th March last year— 
and nothing has come of it ; I mean that 
the Naval programme, so far as it has 
been injured by the labour difficulty, has 
not been aided by any action of the 
Board of Trade. Now I come to the 
specific question, the question of the Ad- 
miralty, under the powers given to it in 
its contract with the contractors. I have 
to-day obtained, by the courtesy of the 
nolle Gentleman the Secretary of the Ad 
miralty, a copy of the ordinary form of 
contract which is used in the building of 
a ship, and I am afraid I must ask the 
House to bear with me while I read to 
them the two main clauses. Here is 
what is called the Penalty Clause— 


“If the contractor fail or neglect to com- 
plete the said vessel, with all articles, as re- 
quired by the contract, and in a proper state 
to be delivered into the charge of such person 
or persons as aforesaid, on or before the. . . 
in accordance with this contract, then the sum 
agreed to be paid for the said vessel, in Clause 
14 of the contract, shall be, and the same is, 
hereby varied as to amount, and the same shall 
be diminished by the sum of pounds, 
as and for liquidated damages for each day 
which shall elapse between. and the day 
which the said vessel shall be delivered com- 
plete into the charge of the person or persons 
aforesaid, in accordance with this contract, 
and the amount of the said liquidated damages 
shall be deducted out of the final instal- 
ment on the hull, mentioned in the fourth 
schedule hereto, and in the event of the same 
exceeding in amount the said final instalment 
the balance shall be forthwith paid by the 
said contractor to the Commissioners.” 
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That is what is called the Penalty Clause, 
which consists of a diminution of the con- 
tract price by a certain sum per day. 
Now comes a still more important clause, 
Clause 17— 

“And if, in the opinion of the Controller, 
the completion of the said vessel and machinery 
shall be delayed by any change of design or 
extra works or alterations ordered by the 
Commissioners, or by any strike or stand-out 
of any of the workmen usually employed by 
the contractors in constructing the same, or i 
preparing the materials for the same, and if 
notice in writing of such delay or cause of 
delay shall immediately on the occurrence of 
such cause of delay be given by the contractors 
to the Commissioners, then so much further 
time shall be allowed for completing the said 
vessel as shall be certified in writing, signed 
by the Controller, to be allowed for such cause 
ot delay, and his decision shall be final and 
binding on all parties, and such liquidated 
damages as in Clause 16 hereof shall be cal- 
culated from such extended time, and without 
such certificate of the Controller, no such ex- 
tension of time shall be allowed.” 

Well, Sir, those are the clauses which ex- 
press and define the contractual limits 
of the parties, and if the House accepts 
the position I took up at the beginning, 
there can be no doubt that after the dis- 
pute it was the duty of the Government 
from all points of view to stand upon its 
legal rights under those clauses and not 
make any concession to one party or the 
other. In certain clauses the excuses for 
delay are defined ; one of these is a strike 
or stand-out, there is no mention made 
of a lock-out, and if the Controller de- 
cides in favour of the contractor who has 
such an excuse as a strike or stand-out, 

then an extension is to be allowed. I 
call the attention of the House to the 
fact that it is a strike only and not a 
lock-out. In other contracts I have seen 
contractors have been prudent enough to 
provide, not merely for strikes, but for 
lock-outs. A strike is a legitimate ex- 
cuse; it is a thing not within the con- 
trol of the contractor at all. A lock-out 

is a thing which is his own action, and 
it is perfectly reasonable to allow one to 

be an excuse, and the other not to be. 

These are the conditions upon which 

these clauses of this contract are framed. 

I have been endeavouring, at the instance 

of my constituents, to find out what lines 

the Admiralty is going to take in this 
matter, and this time I have failed. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in his answer to 
me, led me to infer that the question 
had not been decided ; something which 
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he said previously led me to infer that 
the question had been decided; I can- 
not reconcile these two statements. There 
was @ curious answer given to me by the 
Secretary to the Admiralty ten days ago, 
when he told me that the Board of Ad- 
miralty never decided anything until they 
absolutely could not help it.  [Mr. 
Macartney : I never said any such thing. | 
Until it was absolutely necessary. [Mr. 
Macartney : I said the Admiralty did not 
decide until the occasion arose.| Well, 
as the occasion arises or not. My question 
was, have you come to a decision at all, 
and if you have come to a decision, what 
was it! I have never got an answer to 
that question, and if the Admiralty never 
decides anything until the occasion 
arises, that is very much the same as 
what I said. I hope the same postpon- 
ing of the decisions of the Admiralty 
does not prevail upon the Military side. 
What took place yesterday! I call the 
attention of the House to the terms in 
which the right hon. Gentleman answered 
the question. He said that the time for 
the consideration and the application of 
the contract clauses is when the work 
contracted for is completed, and when 
the question of enforcing or not enforcing 
the penalty for delay is to be decided. I 
should have thought that in a case of this 
sort the time for considering the ques- 
tion was when the notices were given, 
and having regard to the importance of 
the questions from all points of view, [ 
should say it was the duty of the Admi- 
ralty there and then to consider what 
they were going to do in this particular 
case. The right hon. Gentleman an- 
swered me in the manner in which I, as 
a Scotsman, have no right to complain. 
My countrymen are supposed to be in 
the habit of answering one question by 
asking another. The question is—If a 
labour war commences with a strike on 
one side and is followed by a partial lock- 
out on the other side, is it to a lock-out 
or to a strike the delay is due? That isa 
question for him and not for me; I am 
not in the Admiralty now. But is that a 
fair way of stating the facts? There are 
many Members sitting round me who are 
far more familiar with the facts of this 
dispute than Iam. What he meant was, 
a strike began in London, followed by 2 
lock-out in the country—which is 2 
totally different thing. Among the other 
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questions I have to put is, does he pro- 
pose to connect the lock-out which took 
place in the country with the strike in 
London, which caused it! I must 
appeal to the hon. Member whether 
it it is a fair statement of the 
fact to say, so far as they know, the diffi- 
culty began with the strike. The diff- 
culty began with a lock-out of 25 per 
cent. of the men, with the intention, on 
the part of the employers, to lock out 
the remaining 75 per cent., and the rest 
of the men then struck ; is it true or not, 
if the rest of the men then struck, to say 
that the difficulties began with that 
strike! If he says there was no strike 
or lock-out in the shipbuilding yards, but 
that any delay is due to the necessary 
material being delayed through a strike 
elsewhere, what is the position of the 
shipbuilder? Is he to be penalised? I will 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Attorney General to answer that question. 
On this particular question his advice 
would be invaluable. I take it that a 
contractor who fails to fulfil his con- 
tract through the fault of the sub-con- 
tractor is, nevertheless, bound to pay 
damage. He must protect himself with 
rerard to the sub-contractor. But he has 
not protected himself by a lock-out clause, 
and, if that is to take effect, of what 
avail is it to remember what the opinion 
of the law is upon these hypothetical 
questions? But are these suggestions con- 
sistent with the fact? I have made an 
attempt to find out what took place, and 
I hold in my hand two copies, obtained 
from different sources, of the lock-out 
notices, under which these men were 
locked out, and I beg the House again to 
pardon me for inflicting upon it the con- 
tents of a written document. This is one 
of the notices I received— 


“Employers’ Federation and Engineering 
Association, etc.—In consequence of a strike 
having taken place at the works of Messrs. 
Thorneycroft and Co., Humphreys, Tennant, 
and Co., and Thos. Middleton and Co., all of 
London, to enforce a demand for the reduction 
of working hours from 54 to 48 per week ”-- 


a small reduction— 


“notice has been given, on terms of the em- 
ployers’ resolution of the 1st July, duly inti- 
mated to the Trades Unions concerned, that on 
Tuesday, 13th of July, and the three succeed- 
ing Tuesdays, the services of 25 per cent. of 
the members of the following unions employed 
in these works will be dispensed with.” 
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Then follows a list of the unions. Now, 
I ask how a notice of that sort is to be 
reconciled with the answer that I have 
quoted? Here is a lock-out, organised in 
such a way that 25 per cent. of the men 
are dismissed, and a resolution of the 
employers is passed to go on and dismiss 
the remaining 75 per cent. If these 
notices, which have been sent to me, are 
the notices on which the men were locked 
out, the answer given to me is a mislead- 
ing one. It was not a partial lock-out. 
[The First Lorp of the Apmrratty: | 
said partial strike.] This is a lock- 
out entirely. It is not a strike. Is the 
right hon. Gentleman going to make the 
strike in London responsible for the lock- 
out in Glasgow! If that is so, I deny his 
right to do it. This is a lock-out of 
100 per cent. of the men in four instal- 
ments, and if the men left their employ- 
ment, they being under notice to quit in 
three weeks, if they went out at once, and 
you are determined to count the time 
from which they struck, then I say 
the time which the master is entitled to 
claim is the three, two, and one weeks 
for which the men struck. It may be 
said that in all cases the notices were 
not couched in these terms. I have had 
a copy of another notice, which purports 
to be only an announcement as to 25 per 
cent. There is no declaration of any in- 
tention to go on to the other 75 per 
cent., but I am told in those cases where 
the masters did not serve the ultimate 
notice of lock-out at once, they declared 
their intention to proceed week by week 
with their notice, precisely the same as 
if they had done so in the first instance. 
Now, there is an extract from a news- 
paper, which took some interest in this 
matter, which says— 


“The employers posted a notice locking out 
only 25 per cent. of their men, but they pro- 
posed to give the remaining notices subse- 
quently to the remaining 75 per cent. of 
the men. That proceeding has, however, been 
anticipated by the men, who are handing in 
notices themselves.” 


Now, I say, so far as this House or the 
Admiralty is concerned, it does not matter 
one jot whether 100 per cent. of the men 
are included in one notice or whether 
they are dealt with in batches of 25, so 
long as there was not the intention sug- 
gested in the answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman, of proceeding with the work 
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with the remainder. I hold in my hand 
an extract from a newspaper of this date, 
which I hope I may be allowed to read ; 
it is— 

“When men who are positively at work are 
locked out for no fault of theirs, as indi- 
viduals, though the unions to which they 
belong may be unwise, it is no use talking of 
negotiations.” 

That is the language of the Z7’imes news- 
paper. Now, I have put before the House, 
so far as I know them, the material facts 
of the case, and I want to know what 
the Admiralty has done, and what they 
are going to do. I have not complained 
of the Admiralty, except so far that they 
have not answered the question I have 
put. I declare, at this moment, I do not 
know whether they have come to a deci- 
sion or not, or, if they have, whether, 
having regard to the events that have 
happened, they have come to the decision 
that the lock-out must be treated in the 
same way as a strike. Now, last night 
the right hon. Gentleman threw out an 
entirely new suggestion, but one that was 
fortified by advice which he had received. 
The Attorney General will tell us what he 
has advised in that respect, no doubt ; 
but what the right hon. Gentleman said 
was—after saying that the time when the 
question of enforcing penalties was to be 
considered had not yet come, he virtually 
told me yesterday it would be an illegal 
step if he enforced these penalties. I do 
not know what that language means. 
There is no word in the English lan- 
guage more abused than that word “ ille- 
gal,” in the ways in which it is used. 
What we want to know is, what does 
the right hon. Gentleman mean? He 
went on to refer to decisions that show 
that this step is an illegal step if these 
penalties are enforced. So far as I can 
see, Clause 16, which empowers the Ad- 
miralty to withhold money, would be a 
very good defence, so far as the Admi- 
ralty are concerned, to any action which 
might be brought claiming the whole 
contract. Does the right hon. Gentleman 
mean that “stand-out” has the force of 
“lock-out ”? It may be so, but I should 
be very much surprised to hear any court 
of law give such a decision. It is for this 
House to form its own conclusions as to 
what the contractor is entitled to. If the 
Papers which I have before me are cor- 
rect, and if the results are such as I have 
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read, it does not appear to me to bear 
arguing that this delay is not caused by 
the strike in any sense. You may allow 
for the period during which the men who 
were under notice struck ; but if you say 
a man locked out his men, because men 
elsewhere, servants of other masters, had 
struck, once you adopt that attitude 
you are flying in the teeth of reason, you 
are taking sides, and doing that which 
your interests in the Navy, which ought 
to be your supremie consideration, do not 
justify your doing. Those are the ques- 
tions to which we demand an answer 
from Her Majesty's Government. I am 
pressing for an answer to questions which 
I put four months ago, and which are 
not answered yet. I have not taken sides 
with masters or against them. Neither 
have I, nor would it become me to do 
so, censured the Admiralty for their 
action in this matter, but moved by 
constituents of my own, who have been 
locked out for no reason for which they 
were responsible, who have suffered for 
seven months the most dire distress, and 
who have asked me to ascertain whether 
the Admiralty would allow the benefit of 
this clause or not, I, first of all, ques- 
tioned the right hon. Gentleman out of 
the House, I have questioned him in the 
House, and, receiving no satisfactory 
answer either way, I have, as a last re 
source, to submit the whole case to the 
impartial consideration of this Com- 
mittee. 


*THe SECRETARY to tee ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. G. E. Macarrney, An- 
trim, S.): I think that it is extremely un- 
fortunate that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman never intervenes in this ques- 
tion without introducing Party politics. 
I appeal to the recollection of the Com- 
mittee. On almost every occasion when 
he has intervened in Debates of this 
character he has invariably endeavoured 
to introduce a strain of Party politics. 
[Mr. Epmunp Ropertson : Never.| Neither 
my right hon. Friend the First Lord, nor 
myself, nor my hon. Friend the Civil Lord 
has ever attempted, either on the plat- 
form or in this House, by any contrast 
of the acts of this administration with 
the acts of another, to take any Party 
advantage whatever, and I warn the hon. 
and learned Gentleman that, in drawing 
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the attention of this Committee to the 
contrasts which might be made between 
the administration of which he was a 
member and the present administration, 
he is venturing on extremely dangerous 
ground. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: If the 
hon. Gentleman refers to anything I have 
said to-day, I say I point to no contrasts, 
and have made no contrasts, and, as he 
has imputed Party politics to me, let me 
remind him I have invariably supported 
their Estimates throughout. 


*Mr. MACARTNEY: It must be dis- 
tinctly within the recollection of the 
Committee that in the opening sentence 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
speech he based his attack upon what 
he called the procrastination. [Mr. 
Epamcnp Ronerrson: I beg your pardon. 
I never used the word.] He based his 
attack for the non-expenditure of the 
current year of the Naval Vote on an 
attack which he said had been similarly 
made upon the administration of which 
he was a member, by those now sitting 
on the Ministerial Benches. If that is 
not Party politics, I do not know what is. 
I say this with regard to the charge of 
delay—there were no labour difficulties 
to account for it, there was no strike or 
lock-out, and the whole matter was a 
question of policy ; and it is a very dan- 
gerous matter for an hon. Member to in- 
trude like this upon the Navy Debate. 
If I chose to pursue this matter further, 
which I decline to do, it would be easy 
for me to show that the administration 
with which the hon. Gentleman opposite 
was connected was probably liable to the 
charge which was then made. But, Sir, 
I now proceed to deal with the impor- 
tant question which the right hon. Gentle- 
man raised later on in his remarks deal- 
ing with the action of the Admiralty in 
relation to strikes. The hon. Gentleman 
has put from time to time to the Admi- 
ralty several questions, and he has com- 
plained that he has not received full or 
sufficient answers. I think I have given 
the hon. Member, in a most direct man- 
ner, the very fullest information upon the 
particular matters on which he inquired. 
I told him—and I think it will be in the 
recollection of the Committee—that the 
Admiralty had received from a certain 
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number of contractors, but not from all, 
notices of a strike having occurred in 
their establishments. The hon. Member 
asked me what action had been taken, 
and I replied that “no action has been 
taken.” I may tell the Committee that 
with regard to the administration of 
the strike and penalty clauses, they 
are independent clauses, and the prac- 
tice pursued by the present adminis- 
tration has been precisely that which was 
pursued by our predecessors. In no re- 
spect whatever during this period in 
which the disputes have been going on 
has the administration of the Penalty 
Clause in any way varied from the prac- 
tice and procedure of the Admiralty 
either during the administration of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite, or 
of his predecessors. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman probably forgets that when 
he was acting for my right hon. Friend 
opposite he had to deal with the Penalty 
Clause in reference to strikes. But I 
now come to deal with the special circum- 
stances of this labour difficulty. Sir, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has objected 
to the answer that I have given him 
that the necessity for dealing with the 
Strike Clause had not yet arisen. That 
is perfectly true. Notices have been re- 
ceived from certain contractors, and those 
notices may hereafter have to be taken 
into consideration. But because notices 
had been received from any particular 
contractor, it does not at all follow that 
in relation to the work in hand it would 
be necessary to make application to 
the Admiralty for relief under the Strike 
Clause. And even if it were necessary 
for the contractors to apply for that 
relief, it does not on that account follow 
that the penalties in Clause 16 should 
be entirely waived. All the considera- 
tions in relation to the contract, the 
period at which the ship or other work 
has been delivered, and all the considera- 
tions as to the delay which may have 
occurred must be taken into account, 
and, therefore, it would be impossible for 
me, or, indeed, for anybody else, to say 
at the present moment what course I 
may or may not take in future with re 
gard to a set of circumstances which 
have not yet been completed in relation 
to any particular ship or any machinery 
now in the hands of the contractors. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman asks whether 
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we have formed any idea what our course 
may be. Well, we know, and I have no 
objection to tell him what the legal rights 
of the contractors are under this clause. 
It is immaterial, absolutely immaterial, 
for the purpose of considering their 
rights, whether the Strike Clause con- 
tains the word “lock-out” or not. That 
has been decided many years ago. In 
the year 1876, before the Lord Chief 
Baron and Baron Pollock, a _ deci- 
sion was given in the case of “King 
and Others versus Parker.” It was acase 
in which the proprietors of a colliery in 
connection with a Federation of Em- 
ployers attempted to enforce a reducticn 
of wages which their employees declined 
to accept. In consequence of this the 
pits were closed, and the firm locked out 
their men. They did not deliver their 
coal according to their contract, and they 
claimed to have the benefit of the Strike 
Clause, but the cther party thereupon 
declared the contract to be at an end. 
The proprietors claimed the benefit of 
the Strike Clause, and the judges decided 
that unless it could be shown that there 
was mala fides on the part of the con- 
tractors who locked out their men, it 
was absolutely immaterial whether the 
word “lock-out” was in the contract or’ 
not. I may say at once that the Admi- 
ralty have taken the highest opinion 
available on this subject, that of the 
law officers of the Crown, as to the legal 
definition of this clause, and the legal 
position which I have presented to the 
Committee is that which I have ascribed 
to the contractors, therefore it is abso- 
lutely unnecessary for me to consider the 
circumstances of this strike, or to 
follow the hon. and learned Gentleman 
into the question—whatever my own 
private opinion may be—of whether the 
strike, which began in London, had any 
connection with the partial lock-out in 
Glasgow, and whether the partial lock- 
out in Glasgow had any connection with 
the 75 per cent. strike which followed in 
other places. The decision in the case I 
have just cited still holds good, and I 
think it will be admitted on all sides, that 
the case which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had attempted to establish 
against the Admiralty has collapsed. It 
entirely depended upon the _ interpre- 
tation which is given to the Strike 
Clause, and I think his view was 
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tnat unless we could show that the word 
“lock-out” ought to have been in the 
Strike Clause in order to protect the 
contractors, we had no right to consider 
their claims under that particular clause. 
As I have said before, the case of each 
individual contractor will eventually be 
con:idered, and I have no doubt that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will agree 
that it would be imprudent on the part 
of the Admiralty to neglect, either in this 
case or in any other case, the assured 
legal position of any of those who are 
parties to contracts with them. I do nou 
know whether I have now made the pos:- 
tion perfectly clear to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, or whether he still 
thinks that he is in need of further in- 
formation on that point. If he is, I 
shall be very glad to give it to him. | 
hope the Committee now strictly under- 
stand the position which the Admiralty 
occupies, that is the legal position, 
so far as we have been advised, of the 
contractors, and also understand the 
motives which underlie my reply to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman when I tuld 
him that action had not been taken and 
would not be considered except in due 
course following the ordinary procedure 
of the Admiralty in these cases. 


*Sir_ WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): Sir, I hope that the 
House of Commons and the country will 
receive some more satisfactory account 
of the views and conduct of a great De- 
partment of State than that which we 
have received from the hon. Gentleman, 
both in the temper and in the substance 
of the account that he has given. In 
my opinion, no more serious question 
has ever been raised than that which has 
arisen out of this unhappy contest be- 
tween capital and labour, and it is the 
duty of the Government to act in the 
most cautious manner, and to declare 
their views in the most explicit way. 
Certainly the speech to which we have 
just listened has done nothing to eluci- 
date that question, but, on the contrary, 
it has done a good deal to throw doubt, 
a very mischievous doubt, upon it. Now, 
Sir, I am happy to see that some 
more clear exponent of the law has 
arrived, in the person of the Attorney 
General, than the hon. Gentleman 
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who has undertaken to refer to case 
law on these matters, and if we are to 
hear from the Attorney General that the 
Government has no right to enforce these 
contracts and the time at which they 
are to be accomplished, then what have 
we to consider! If it be true, as 
the hon. Gentleman said, that it is illegai 
to enforce the Strike Clause on the con- 
tractors, why is it that the Government 
are taking time to consider what they 
will do! <A proposition more monstrous, 
or more contradictory, it is impossible to 
conceive. The hon. Gentleman has 
undertaken to say that he has been ad- 
vised by the law officers of the Crown 
that it is illegal to insist upon these 
penalties after delay, a delay which has 
been unfortunately injurious to the in- 
terests of the country, to whomsoever the 
fault belongs. Is that the proposition 
which the Attorney General is going to 
maintain! I must have forgotten all 
the little law I ever knew if the Attor- 
ney General is going to make such an 
assertion as that. Why, what, Sir, is the 
proposition! I do not know whether that 
other legal aphorism of the Secretary to 
the Admiralty is derived from the law 
officers of the Crown that Clause 17 of 
the contract has no connection with 
Clause 16 which is the Penalty Clause. 
[Mr. Macartney: I said they are inde- 
pendent.] Oh! independent. Yes; but 
Clause 17 states at the end of it that— 


“jiquidated damages under Clause 16 hereafter 
shall be calculated on such extended time,”—- 


so that Clause 17 does refer to Clause 16, 
and yet the hon. Gentleman says that 
they are independent. Is that the advice 
that he has got from the law officers of 
the Crown that this clause is indepen- 
dent? TI really should have thought that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty would 
have considered that this was a question 
worthy of his consideration, and that it 
was one of those knots that was worthy 
of being untied by the very highest 
authority. What is the use of trying to 
foist upon the House of Commons such 
an account of these transactions? 


*Mr. MACARTNEY: I mean to say 
that action may be taken under Clause 
17, which need not necessarily be fol- 
lowed by any action under Clause 16. 
It can be followed, but not necessarily. 
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Notices may be given and served under 
Clause 17 by the contractors, and the 
result of their own action may be such 
that it is not necessary for them to de- 
mand the waiving of the penalties, and 
for the Admiralty to consider whether 
they should be waived or not. 


*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Perhaps 
the hon. Member will allow me to say 
that I differ from that view altogether. 
Clause 17 is, as it expressly states, an 
exception to Clause 16, and to say 
that an exception to a clause is 
independent of that clause is not 
an accurate statement of the mean- 
ing of the document. But I pass that 
over. The contention that the two 
clauses are independent cannot be sup- 
ported for a moment. Now, Sir, what 
is Clause 16! It is a clause which de- 
clares that the Admiralty have the right 
—and I venture to say it is their duty 
also—to see that the work which is put 
out to contract for the defence of the 
country, is properly performed. That is 
what Clause 16 is. Well, then, Clause 17 
makes an exception to that, and it leaves 
it at the discretion of the Admiralty, after 
considering all the circumstances of the 
case, if the delay is caused by any change 
in the designs, or extra work or altera- 
tions by the Commissioners—that is the 
work of the Government themselves—or 
by any strike or stand-out, to waive the 
penalties. Does that mean a general 
strike? Why, Sir, the Clause itself—and 
I cannot think the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty has ever read it—proceeds to 
say that the strike or stand-out mast be 
of any workmen usually employed by the 
contractor. The strike must be in con- 
nection with the particular contract, and 
in that particular work, and, therefore, 
for the members of a federation to state 
that they will lock-out their men, not on 
account of a strike by men in their own 
works, but because of a strike that has 
taken place in London is, in my opinion, 
absolutely inconsistent with the provisions 
in Clause 17. Why, Sir, if all the other 
works had been subjected to a strike in 
their particular works, and there was one 
of these contractors whose men were ready 
to go on, were they entitled to lock-out 
those men because there had been a 
strike elsewhere? The Strike Clause is 
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specifically applicable to the contractor 
having a strike within his own works, 
and, therefore, to say that the occurrence 
of a strike elsewhere can deliver a con- 
tractor who has not got a strike in his 
own works from the obligation to fulfil 
his contract in respect of time is, 
to put an interpretation to the clause 
which is not in any sense in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the con- 
tract. That I cannot understand. We 
heard that the Attorney General has 
advised the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty that there is a case where 
a decision in a court of law has been 
given, that without any Strike Clause 
there may be circumstances in which this 
principle may be applied. But I have 
only heard the lay account of that case, 
and, perhaps, we shall hear a more accu- 
rate account. But this proposition I do 
not think the Attorney General will deny 
—that you cannot import into this eon- 
tract any theory or any definition of the 
question of the Strike Clause except the 
definition of it which is given in Clause 
17, which is the Strike Clause. You 
may have different Strike Clauses in 
different contracts, but in each case 
the question must be governed, not by 
any general propositions at all, bus by 
the particular Strike Clause which finds 
its place in the contract. Here is a Strike 
Clause in this contract. This Strike 
Clause specifically states that it shall be 
only applicable to a case where the work- 
men have struck in the particular works 
to which the contract applies. Now, 
Sir, on this subject of lock-outs it 
is quite plain, first of all, that the word 
could not be imported into this 
Clause 17. Well, Sir, that is put 
out of question by this very word. It is 
a “strike or stand-out of workmen,” not 
of any of the employers. The exception 
applies only to the case of workmen on 
strike, and, therefore, it is absolutely 
impossible that this exception to the 
Penalty Clause can apply to anything 
else but the action of the workmen em- 
ployed under that contract. Well, Sir, 
it is quite obvious on the face of it that 
it can only be applicable to causes over 
which the contracting party, the em- 
ployer, has no control. But more than 
this, there is no exception to any acts 
over which the employer has no control 
as far as I can see in this contract, 
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except a particular strike as defined in 
this clause. There are many things over 
which the employer might have no con- 
trol, which would not exempt him from 
the penalties. Supposing, for instance, 
he undertook to construct a ship within 
a particular time and he was disap- 
pointed in some of the materials to be 
supplied to him, or that the price had 
risen so as to be prohibitory, and so on. 
You may put many such cases in which 
the employer might be delayed in com- 
pleting his contracts by acts over which 
he has no control, and yet he would be 
bound by these penalties. I venture tu 
say that the Attorney General will not 
assert that any act which tends to delay 
the work to be done by the employer, 
except those specified in the contract, 
would absolve him from the penalties 
under Clause 16. If so, you had better 
strike out the Penalty Clause altogether. 
If you are going to say that although you 
have made specific exceptions which are 
to exempt the contractor from doing his 
work in the time specified you will import 
other exemptions, the consequence will 
be that you will never have your 
work done in the time~ specified, 
because it will be always possible to 
set up some excuse of that character. 
And, therefore, it is for that reason that 
the exceptions are specifically put 
into these contracts, and the putting in 
of these exceptions is to exclude any 
other exceptions. And now, Sir, let us 
consider how this question bears upon 
this very important and serious matter 
of these conflicts between capital and 
labour. Sir, when an employer under- 
takes to lock out his workmen, he under- 
takes a very serious thing; a very seri- 
ous thing in regard to his own business, 
because a lock-out involves large and 
heavy losses to an employer; it involves 
a loss of interest upon his great capital 
employed, it involves the value of all his 
plant, and it involves him in a great re- 
sponsibility to those with whom he has 
made contracts himself. For instance, 
he has contracts to buy large quanti- 
ties of coal, large quantities of iron, 
and large quantities of other mate 
rials. He has to fulfil those obliga- 
tions, though his works are stopped 
by the lock-out, and therefore the con- 
tractor, before he determines upon a 
lock-out, must bear in mind and weigh 
seriously with himself what is going to 
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be the cost of the lock-out to him. Well, 
one of the items of loss upon which he 
ought to calculate is that of the penal- 
ties he will have to pay for not complet- 
ing his contracts. That is one of the 
natural consequences he weighs in the 
balance just as much as the loss of the 
interest on his capital, and just as much 
as the liabilities under the contracts for 
materials to which he is subjected. He 
has to say to himself, “If I lock out my 
men I shall have to pay to the Admi- 
ralty for not making them a battleship 
within such a time.” That is, and ought 
to be, one of the considerations which 
should weigh in his mind before he deter- 
mines on a lock-out. That, to my mind, 
is really the determining feature in this 
question. The man who supplies him 
with coal and with iron will not let him 
off his contract, because he has locked 
out his men. They would say to him, 
“You have locked out your men, but you 
contracted with us to supply you with so 
many tons of coal per month, and we call 
upon you to take them and pay for 
them.” But is the Government of this 
country alone to say, “ Well, if you lock 
out your men we will let you off your 
penalties”? That is the real question— 
that is the deciding question—and from 
the moment I first began to consider this 
question it seemed to me to determine 
it, because I say that all the other con- 
tracting parties will not let him off, and 
why should the Government—who has 
the highest interest in the accomplish- 
ment of this work which is now post- 
poned—allow the projects for the defence 
of this country to be postponed for many 
months? Are they to be the only con- 
tractors who are to say to the employer, 
“Well, if you think fit to lock out your 
men we will let you off”? In my 
opinion that is not a wise or just con- 
clusion. Is the Attorney General pre- 
pared to say that if the Government en- 
forces these contracts that the contractor 
can go into a court of law and resist the 
contract? Will he say that? If he says 
that-—_[An Hon. Mempgr: There is an 
end of it.] No, not an end of the ques- 
tion, because I should like to see it tried 
in a court of law. The Government have 
no right on an obiter dictum, though, I 
admit, it is one of the highest dignity, 
that of the Attorney General 
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*Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp E. Wesster, Isle of Wight): 
That is not my dictum. I never gave 
such advice. 


*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT : I thought 

not. There is an old proverb which says 
that a man: should not be his own 
lawyer; that he should leave his 
counsel to state his case, but I think 
the Admiralty were unfortunate when 
they placed the statement of the law in 
the mouth of the Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. I should like to say that I 
think none of those propositions would 
be supported by the Attorney General. 
Either the Government have, or have not, 
a legal right to enforce these penalties. 


*Mr. FORTESCUE FLANNERY (York- 
shire, W.R., Shipley): Will the right 
hon. Gentleman, who was himself Solici- 
tor General at one time, say that in his 
opinion 

*Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: In my 
opinion, if there is a doubt about this 
question, it ought to be carried by the 
Government to a court of law, and it 
ought not to be left in doubt. If it bea 
fact that it is illegal for the Government 
to enforce the penalty clauses under such 
contracts, then in my opition our Admi- 
ralty contracts are worthless. They are 
so proved to be from what has happened, 
and from what apparently, so far as we 
can gather, is the mind of the Admiralty, 
if they have a mind upon this subject. 
But surely the question has reached a 
point, both in fact and in law, at which 
we are entitled to call upon the Govern- 
ment to state their views. Now, Sir, we 
are going to have new contracts with, I 
suppose, new clauses of this kind, and no 
man can say what may happen upon 
them. Is it wise—I was almost going 
to say, is it decent—to leave this ques- 
tion undecided? How are you going to 
be better off in a month or two hence in 
deciding this question than you are now? 
You know all the facts of the case—you 
know whether you have or have not a 
legal right to enforce these penalties. 
You know what are the considerations 
which should induce you not to enforce 
the rights of the clauses which you 
possess, and [ think these are matters 
upon which the country ought to have, 
and have a right to expect, the definite 
opinion of the Government. Well, Sir, 
the questions we should like to hear 
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answered very plainly are: first of all, 
whether the Government are of opinion 
that, if they think fit, they can legally 
enforce these penalties! And secondly, 
I think we ought to be told what are the 
principles upon which they think these 
penalties ought not to be enforced, be- 
cause it is quite plain that this is a 
matter which will very materially affect 
the future Admiralty contracts, and the 
future construction of ships and defences 
of the country. There is only one word 
upon another point, which was very ably 
touched upon by my hon. Friend 
who has spoken on this matter, and that 
is the delay in the Government works. 
Well, now, I can assure the Secretary 
to the Admiralty and the Govern- 
ment that I am not going into this 
subject from any Party point of 
view. We are proud—we who belonged to 
the last Government—that we did origi- 
nate this system of making provision for 
the Naval works. My hon. Friend near 
me, and his colleagues at the Admiralty, 
stated what works were necessary, and I 
was responsible for providing the money, 
and between us we made that provision ; 
but it was an essential feature of that 
provision that it should be an annual 
provision, so that the Government should 
come forward and state what works they 
expected to do within the year, so that 
Parliament, upon the Bills for Naval 
works, can examine and ascertain whether 
the work has been done, and how it has 
been done, and, in fact, retain its 
control over the operations. My hon. 
Friend says that last year the Govern- 
ment came forward and said _ that 
they could spend £2,750,000, but at the 
end of the year it turned out they had 
spent only the £750,000 and not the 
£2,000,000. And now they are appa- 
rently not going to ask for another Naval 
Works Bill because they have not spent 
the £2,000,000 which they had the 
authority to spend. That is not in 
accordance with the intention of the 
annual Naval Works Bill which was to 
bring under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment every year the expenditure that 
had taken place, so that Parliament could 
examine and know how the money had 
been spent and why, if it had not been 
spent, the work had not been done. Well, 
of course, we always have that control in 
the case of money voted on the Estimates, 
but when the matter is put into an Act 
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of Parliament the House of Commons 
loses that control, and, therefore, the 
omission to bring in this annual Bill is 
practically to defeat for the year the con- 
trol of Parliament over this expenditure, 
which control is most essential. I en- 
tirely agree with the hon. Gentleman that 
the Naval works are at least as important 
and, perhaps, even more important than 
the shipbuilding at home, for when our 
Fleets are abroad everything depends 
upon the power of repairing the ships if 
they go wrong, and it is for that purpose 
that Naval works are required at Gibral- 
tar, Hong Kong,and elsewhere. It is of 
great importance that you should have 
your docks at Gibraltar, Hong Kong, and 
elsewhere to repair ships, and, therefore, 
a deficiency of 75 per cent. upon your 
Estimate in Naval works is far more seri- 
ous than a deficiency of 50 per cent. on 
our shipbuilding. And, therefore, it is 
greatly to be regretted—I might almost 
say condemned—that these works should 
be so much behind, unless there is some 
better reason than that which we have 
yet received for it, and it is still more to 
be regretted that we are not to have the 
annual Naval Works Bill, by which Par- 
liament would have been able to fully 
discuss this question. I think we ought 
to have some account of that matter from 
the Admiralty to which the hon. Gentle- 
man has not yet referred. It is a matter 
of very great consequence, and I hope 
that in some form or other, if we are not 
to have an annual Bill, the First Lord 
will find an opportunity of discuss- 
ing why it is in the past that there has 
been such backwardation in regard to 
these Naval works abroad, and what 
reason there is to expect that there will 
be better progress in the future. That 
is the question upon which I should like 
further explanation, and it is one of 
the most serious in the whole Navy 
Estimates. 


*Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: The right 
hon. Gentleman is never more interest- 
ing, and never more surprising, than 
when he remembers that some years ago 
—I will say, perhaps, a good many years 
ago—he filled a very important legal 
position. I confess that I think it would 
be fairer to the House, and to his oppo- 
nents, if, when he rose to lay down the 
law with a confidence that is surprising 
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and which, I think, is not founded 
upon a solid foundation, the right hon. 
Gentleman would refrain from using such 
expressions as “ foisting views upon the 
House.” My hon. Friend the Secretary 
of the Admiralty had been deputed to 
make this statement, but was applied to 
in the course of his statement to give 
his view upon the law. He stated it 
with clearness, and, I believe, with abso- 
lute accuracy—an accuracy which many 
lawyers in this House might, perhaps, 
not have equalled had they attempted it. 
[ do not think that insomuch as not the 
slightest notice had been given to me by 
my right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
Opposition that this question was going 
to be raised, he need have in- 
puted to me opinions which I have never 
viven, instead of those which I shall 
give to the House before I sit down. 


*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I only 
repeated what the First Lord said— 
namely, that he had obtained the opinion 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman. 


*Sir_ RICHARD WEBSTER: Now, 
Mr. Lowther, what is the exact position! 
There is, in my judgment, no doubt about 
the law applicable to the case which we 
have been asked to consider, and I do 
not think that the right hon. Gentleman 
in his calmer moments will think that 
his strictures on the speech of my 
hon. Friend were justified. As I under- 
stand it, the position is this: A number 
of ships are under contract ; they are in 
the course of completion. For the pur- 
pose of this argument, we will consider 
that not one of these ships is complete. 
At some future date, when a final pay- 
ment comes to be made, the question will 
then arise whether the ships have been 
completed in the given time. But as for 
the right hon. Gentleman being correct 
in saying that the Admiralty have now 
to determine or not whether they can 
enforce penalties, or whether there will 
be a reduction in the price, the Admiralty 
have no power at the present moment 
to do anything of the kind. [Mr. Ep- 
mMuND Ronertson: They have power to 


decide.]} No, not even to decide. 
The only time that there can be 
any deduction whatever is when 
the final instalment comes to be 
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paid. My hon. Friend was misunder- 
stood—I am quite sure unintentionally— 
when the right hon. Gentleman repre- 
sented him to say that the two 
clauses were independent. What I 
understood him to mean was, that dif- 
ferent considerations arose under the 
Penalty Clause. But, Mr. Lowther, it is 
important that the words following in the 
clause should be read, which the right 
hon. Gentleman did not read. Clause 16 
provides that a date shall be fixed for the 
completion of the ship, and that if there 
is delay an amount of liquidated damages, 
according to the schedule, shall b> 
deducted out of the final instalment, or, 
in other words, the question whether or 
not there shall be a deduction, cannot 
raise until the final instalment comes to 
be paid. But that is not all. I can 
imagine that the right hon. Gentleman 
did not consider the legal aspect of 
Clause 17 very long before he spoke. If 
he had, he would not have done me this 
injustice ; but he will appreciate, when 
he sees it, that there are some considera- 
tions which, in his very interesting and 
amusing speech, he somewhat lost sight 
of in Clause 17, which provides that in 
the event of any strike, or stand-out, if 
notice in writing of the cause of the delay 
be given immediately by the contractors, 
then further time should be allowed for 
completing the said vessel, as shall be cer- 
tified in writing and signed by the con- 
tractor. Therefore, the first thing that 
is to be done is this: that an independent 
arbitrator, whom the right hon. Gentle- 
man never mentioned—that is, the Con- 
troller—is to certify, if he thinks fit, for 
an extension of time ; and the time when 
all those considerations may be con- 
sidered, will be when the Controller has 
to make up his mind whether he will 
certify or not. I daresay the right hon. 
Gentleman in days gone by has been 
engaged, as I have not infrequently been 
engaged, in arbitration in such contracts 
as those under consideration, and in argu- 
ing before the Controller as to whether 
or not there should be an extension of 
time, having regard to the words of the 
clause. Then will arise the question 
whether or not there ought to be an ex- 
tension of time, having regard to the 
words of the clause under which exception 
should be granted. I agree that the 
word “illegal” may be used in a loose 
sense, but I am not going to argue the 
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case upon the meaning of any particular 
word. I say, however, without fear. of 
contradiction or criticism, that the time 
has now come when the Admiralty ought 
to deal with this question. It can only 
arise under two preliminary conditions 
—that the ship shall not be delivered in 
time, or, if the Controller does not certify 
for the extension of time; then, in that 
case, the Admiralty will have the right to 
deduct under Clause 16. Therefore, I do 
not hesitate to say again that the stric- 
tures made by my right hon. Friend en 
the Civil Lord were uncalled for. I speak 
independently, because I have nothing 
to do with the answers. I have heard 
part of his speech, and I only speak from 
that knowledge, but what the Financial 
Secretary stated, that the time had not 
come for dealing with this question of 
penalties, is absolutely right, and, I go 
further and say that the Admiralty would 
be acting most improperly if they pre- 
judged the case on which the Controller 
has got to adjudicate independently. 
i do value greatly the independence of 
Gentlemen in such high positions as that 
of Controllers of the Admiralty. I have 
been before them myself, and I know 
how independently they act; and to 
assail these officials of the House or else- 
where, and to indicate what their decision 
‘shall be when they have to act judicially 
under a contract, is a most improper pro- 
ceeding. To say that an official of the 
Admiralty is to tell the Controller what 
his decision is going to be would be a 
most improper thing. That is, in fact, 
what the right hon. Gentleman is asking 
when he asks the Admiralty to decide 
now whether these penalties should be 
inflicted. I now come to the learned 
argument of my right hon. Friend as to 
the meaning of this clause. He reminded 
the Committee that questions had been 
answered by the official representing the 
Admiralty, and I should like to know 
what the right hon. Gentleman would 
have said if my right hon. Friend had 
declined an answer put to him in this 
House. It has been decided now for up- 
wards of 20 years that, if masters act ina 
bond fide manner, though the strike be 
caused by a lock-out, or though it be 
caused by the masters locking out their 
men because they would not agree to 
whatever terms might be discussed 
between the parties, such a clause as this 
implies that law has not been doubted 
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since the judgment mentioned, and it 
has been endorsed in a subsequent case 


by Lord Coleridge, and _ the only 
consideration under such a clause 
is, whether the strike or _ stand- 


out has been caused by the bond fide 
action of the master, and not by imprope: 
action in order to avoid the consequences 
of his contract. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that he did not suppose that 
the suppliers of iron, or the suppliers of 
coal, would free the contractor from his 
contracts. But does the right hon. 
Gentleman know whether the contracts 
under which the iron and coal were sup- 
plied contained strike clauses or not! 
The whole question would depend upon 
whether or not the contractors had been 
wise enough to protect themselves 
against the contingency of there being 
a strike or a lock-out, caused by the 
labour questions which may arise. Now, 
Sir, I come to the opinion which the right 
hon. Gentleman indirectly attributed to 
me, which I should not have noticed, but 
that it is so very serious having regard 
to outside considerations. The right 
hon. Gentleman said he warced to know 
whether the Government had said to the 
contractors: “If you lock out your men 
we will let you off the penalties,” and 
that opinion the right hon. Gentleman 
indirectly attributed to me. When 
I said: ‘No such opinion has ever 
been given,” the right hon. Gentle- 
man retorted, “I thought not.” Well, 
the right hon. Gentleman was quite 
right in saying “I thought not,” but such 
a suggestion should not be made. I do 
not hesitate to say that if the representa- 
tive of the Admiralty had gone to a con- 
tractor and said “If you lock out your 
men we will let you off the penalties” he 
would have been acting very improperly 
indeed. The right hon. Gentleman ought 
not to have made that suggestion across 
the floor of the House if he had not some 
ground for it, for he knows what the 
suggestion is. He knows the story that 
will be told by the Press outside if there 
be no prompt reply given to it. I may 
say there never was a shadow of doubt 
about it, and so far from it being the 
fact that the Admiralty had invited a 
lock-out on the promise to every con- 
tractor to let them off the penalties, such 
a suggestion is absolutely groundless. 
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*Sipk WILLIAM HARCOURT: I never 
said so. 


*Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: I leave 
that to the recollection of the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he wanted 
io know whether the Admiralty had said 
“If you lock out your men we will let 
you off the penalties.” 


*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
Attorney General was not present when 
the speech was made to which I was 
replying. 


*Sim RICHARD WEBSTER: 
here the whole of the time. 


*Sin WILLIAM HARCOURT: I beg 
pardon, but the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man forgets. In this very part to which 
I alluded I was replying to a statement 
made by the hon. Member who spoke 
on behalf of the Admiralty, and the con- 
clusion I drew was that he stated, and 
stated most distinctly, that it would be 
illegal to enforce these penalties. That 
is what I was replying to, and I asked 
for a definite statement. I do not know 
whether the hon. and learned Member 
the Attorney General heard the state- 
ment by the hon. Member who spoke be- 
fore him, but if he did, he did not con- 
tradict that statement, and I said he 
would suggest to all the contractors that 
it would be illegal to enforce it, and it 
would not be enforced. 


*Srr RICHARD WEBSTER: That is 
a somewhat lengthy interruption. I have 
never left the House since the speech of 
the hon. Member for Dundee, and I have 
heard every word of the speech of my 
hon. Friend. I understood the hon. 
Member to say that he had been advised 
that the Admiralty could not now deal 
with the question of the enforcement of 
penalties, and it was in that connection 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
said he did not wish to make any point 
of the word “ illegal,” because there were 
different views taken of that word. 


I was 


*Smrr WILLIAM HARCOURT: You are 
misrepresenting me. 


*Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: I am 
quite ready to let the House judge 
whether or not I am misrepresenting any- 
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body. The legal question of the enforce- 
ment or non-enforcement of these penal- 
ties cannot be decided now. But if this 
suggestion that the Admiralty directly or 
indirectly had said to the contractors 
“If you lock out your men we will let 
you off the penalties,” I desire to say 
that so far as I know, and according to 
the best information I can obtain, there 
is not a shadow of foundation for that 
suggestion. There is only one other 
point which the right hon. Gentleman 
spoke about, and that is the strike, or 
lock-out, or stand-out, in those parti- 
cular works. I thoroughly agree with 
him, but, as I understand the facts, they 
are that there are some contractors who 
have not given notices for extension of 
time at all, and certain contractors who 
have. The position of this matter seems 
to be plain and simple. I perfectly agree 
that it is ridiculous for a man who has 
not had a strike to suggest that he can 
get an extension of time because there 
has been a strike in some other place. 
Penalty Clauses are not very easy 
clauses to enforce, and I have no 
doubt if the right hon. Gentleman would 
look back into those interesting cases, 
which he himself studied years ago, he 
would find that it is only under ordi- 
nary conditions that you can enforce 
penalties. Quite apart from strikes or 
anything else, penalties are not easy to 
enforce, and it is perfectly plain that 
under such a clause as this the Admi- 
ralty mus® proceed strictly in accordance 
with their rights, and they are very 
clearly defined. Contractors have given 
notices of strike, and the independent 
jurisdiction of the Controller, who is the 
arbitrator between parties, comes in 
under the clause, and if he certifies an 
extension of time no penalties will be 
deducted. If a Controller does not give 
an extension of time sufficient to cover 
the whole delay, the Admiralty have to 
consider whether the penalty shall be en- 
forced or not. Questions as to the ex- 
tension of time and penalties for con- 
tractors have been constantly before the 
Admiralty, and having regard to all the 
circumstances of the case, and upon a 
fair consideration of them, the question 
is determined between the parties with- 
out any relation to the political con- 
siderations introduced in this Debate. It 
is quite possible, had I known of the way 
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in which this matter was going to be 
raised, that I should have had the oppor- 
tunity of putting my views more fully 
before the House. I hope I have satis- 
fied the House that there is no ground 
whatever for the charges of want of 
faith, lax practice, or unjust application 
of the law which has been suggested 
if not actually made, by the right hon. 
Gentleman against the representatives of 
the Government. 

*Mr. S. F. MENDL (Plymouth): I 
claim with some confidence the indul- 
gence of the House—an indulgence which 
I know is invariably accorded to a new 
Member—-to say a few words upon the 
important subject of this discussion, and 
if any justification were needed for my 
intervention in this Debate it would rest 
in the fact that I have recently 
been elected to represent a consti- 
tuency which is eminently interested and 
peculiarly associated with the question of 
the Navy, both from historical associa- 
tion and from a perception of the im- 
mense and valuable importance to th2 
security of these islands and the Empire 
in general. which is involved in the main- 
tenance of an all-powerful naval force. 
If I may speak for myself—and I believe 
I can also speak for an overwhelminz 
majority of hon. Friends on this side of 
the House—TI have always found the sup- 
port and advocacy of democratic pria- 
ciples at home compatible and consis- 
tent with a firm belief in the maintenance 
and development of the British Emp:re 
all over the world ; and that maintenance 
and development are, in my judgment, 
absolutely dependent upon the supre- 
macy of our naval strength and the com- 
mand of the seas. I believe, Mr. Low- 
ther, that the whole House, irrespec- 
tive of Party, approve of every scheme 
framed with that object, and realise 
that, upon our command of the seas, 
whether in time of peace or war, the 
national existence of the country and the 
life-blood of our own population here and 
in our colonies and dependencies abso- 
lutely depends. I am _ myself no 
naval expert, and I can only, there- 
fore, hope that the proposals which 
have been made by the responsible 
officials of the Admiralty, are  ab- 
solutely adequate to the necessities of 
the situation; for I am convinced that 
the nation is fully prepared to make 
any sacrifice to secure that efficiency. I 
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was somewhat alarmed by the speeches 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
York and the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Forest of Dean—an 
alarm that was not altogether allayed 
by the reply of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. The First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty I do not say was too optimis- 
tic—he disavows any intention of being 
that—but what struck me as being an 
alarming fact was a sentence made use 
of by the First Lord of the Admiralty in 
his reply, when he said that we were 
not, so far as construction was con- 
cerned, in a worse position now than we 
were one and a half years ago: “We are 
tosing the lead, but I do not consider 
we have gone back.” I do consider that 
a serious state of things. If we do lose 
the lead we do go back. In this matter 
of ship construction it appears to me 
that you cannot stand still; you must 
go forward if you do not want to go 
back. Two and a quarter millions 
which the Government last year thoucht 
it was necessary for the defence of the 
country should be spent have not been 
spent, and that seems to me to con- 
stitute what may cause a good many of 
us some alarm. I confess I find myself 
in agreement, as one having no technical 
knowledge of these matters, with the noble 
and gallant Lord the Member for York 
with regard to the Government exercis- 
ing their power of pre-emption over some 
of those shins which are being built for 
foreign countries in the yards of this 
country. I think that would be the 
natural view of the layman and the out- 
sider, that that admitted deficiency of 
two and a quarter millions should be 
made up by this means. We have got 
the emergency arising, which would 
entitle the Government to act, if 
they thought fit to do so. I do not 
understand the First Lord to decline to 
accede to that view, and I think it is 
worthy of consideration. I must express 
my regret with reference to the Debate 
to-night, and from the statement of the 
First Lord with reference to the position 
in which we find ourselves with regard to 
the delay of construction of battleships 
in and out of the dockyards, due to the 
labour struggle which has only just come 
to an end. Page 7 of the statement of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty is, I 
think, a sufficiently tragical document 
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with regard to that. We have a year’s 
loss to make up, and I think it is not 
an exaggeration to say that the whole 
of the ships of 1897 are still on the 
stocks. The First Lord called it a de- 
plorable story, and the noble and gallant 
Lord the Member for York called it 
heart-breaking. I think it answers both 
of these descriptions ; and it also throws 
a comparatively fresh light upon a 
struggle which has already been bitter 
enough and abounding in heart-break- 
ing incidents. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty yesterday merely stated the 
facts, and he used an expression to 
which reference has been made to-night, 
as to its having been illegal for the 
Government to intervene, and I must 
confess I heard with some surprise the 
ovinion expressed by the hon. and 
learned Member for Dundee with regard 
to that adjective. But what we have 
heard from the Attorney General is that 
the contract dates have not expired, and 
therefore the Admiralty could not pro- 
ceed to recover the penalties. If that 
is the law it appears to me to constitute 
a very serious position; the Admiralty 
are, to a large extent, tied and bound to 
the contractors, and it will be a strong 
argument indeed as to how far these 
contracts ought to go outside the Govern- 
ment yards at all. Supposing this dis- 
pute had lasted for two years! Are we 
to suppose that the Government would 
have waited until the end had come, and 
then the Comptroller should adjudicate 
as to whether these contracts were en- 
forcible or not! It seems to me that 
this is a very simple matter. What is 
the generally accepted idea of the 
meaning of the words, “strike clause”? 
It is the protection of the contrac- 
tor against a set of circumstances 
arising outside his control, which 
prevents the fulfilment of his contract. 
Can it be said that the late struggle in 
the engineering trade was due to circum- 
stances wholly outside the control of the 
employers! [ do not wish to express an 
opinion upon the merits of the dispute ; 
being neither an employer nor a work- 
man, I have no claim to do so. I do not 
Wish to express an opinion upon 
the definition of the dispute as to 
Whether it was a strike or a_lock- 
out, but I should have thought that 
it was obviously not a dispute outside 
the control of the employers of labour. 
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The dispute began in London by a local 
strike of some 700 men. A general lock- 
out of some 25 per cent. of the men at 
once followed, and within three weeks 
it was followed by the remaining 75 per 
cent. Then, no doubt, it was a general 
strike ; but what seems to me to prove 

a case against the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Admiralty is 
the very ambiguity of the description of 
the issues—sometimes called a strike and 
sometimes a lock-out. This, after all, 
is a national question. I must say in 
this connection that I could not help feel- 
ing, during the eloquent and convincing 
peroration of the First Lord, when he 
referred to the necessity for keeping up 
our strength and about the furnaces not 
being extinguished, that if there were to 
be strikes or locks-out, God help 
the country, that they had no politics 
in the Admiralty and no knowledge of 
Trades Unionism, and forth, that 
if he had carried out the principle a 
little earlier in the dispute a great good 
might have been done. Assume there 
was no legal right to enforce penalties. 
A hint from the Admiralty, or even 
if the right hon. Gentleman had brought 
a small amount of pressure or persuasion 
to bear on the contractors, might have 
borne good result; but their action in 
this respect, practically applying the 
benefit of the Strike Clauses to the con- 
tractors, is nearly equivalent to actively 
assisting one party to the dispute, and 
thus imperilling the national security. 
If he had brought this pressure and per- 
suasion the right hon. Gentleman might 
have done two things. He might, in the 
first place, have come down to this House 
with a more complete programme of ship 
construction, one which would have al- 
layed the anxiety of many of us, who 
greatly feel the serious failure to carry 
out the construction proposal of last year. 
And, in the second place, he might have 
limited the area of the dispute, and con- 
tributed in some degree to an earlier 
settlement of that great industrial war, 
which has inflicted terrible suffering, and 
done great and to a large extent irre- 
parable injury to the engineering in- 
dustry of this country. 

*ApmrraL FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) : 
Mr. Speaker, I begin my observations by: 
expressing the opinion that if we are to 
have a Radical representative for the 
dockyard of Devonport, then I can only 
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gay that I congratulate the voters of 
that place upon their choice of a 
representative. He speaks with no uncer- 
tain sound, and ina tone of voice that can 
be well heard in every part of the House. 
I pass away from the hon. Member, be- 
cause I want to bring the Committee 
back again to the subject in hand, and 
not worry ourselves about the conflict 
between labour and capital. I think my 
hon. Friend the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty was rather hard upon the hoa. 
Member opposite in the beginning of his 
speech, because I saw no Party spirit 
manifested in his expression of opinions, 
though whether they were right or wrong 
I will not say. We Naval men look upon 
the hon. Member the late Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty as a warm friend of the 
Service, who certainly acts with zeal in 
anythmg which he imagines to be for the 
good of the Service. The hon. Gentle- 
man opposite began by attacking my 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Admiralty in somewhat rather strained 
terms. He called it an exposition of a 
policy of failure and delay. He then 
went on to say that the speech was a long 
wail of mortification and disappointment. 
Well, Sir, we are all very sorry for what 
has occurred, but I do not think it is 
fair to charge the Admiralty, much less 
the right hon. Gentleman, for being in 
any way responsible for this miserable 
and unhappy state of things. I call the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
a very able exposition of a very unhappy 
state of things; but the hon. Member 
went on, forgetful of the old story that 
curses, like rooks, come home to roost. 
I do not wish to say anything offensive, 
but it is not an inapt quotation, as you 
will see. He dwelt at great length on 
the causes of delay in carrying through 
the Naval programme, which prevented 
the development of our sea power. But 
he never went to the root of the thing. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, in one of his books, 
said that Parliament—not this immediate 
assembly—in passing measures of legis- 
lation, were often unmindful of what the 
consequences of their legislation might 
hereafter be. Now, Sir, I affirm that 
the cause of all our trouble over this 
delay in the Naval programme lies at the 
door of this House—not this particular 
asseinbly of Members, but at the door of 
Parliament. I am old enough to remem- 
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ber, when we were in opposition during 
these few months in 1886, from January 
to July, when a right hon. Gentleman 
brought forward a pious Resolution which 
my hon. Friend will remember—namely, 
“that the State should be a model em- 
ployer.” What is the State? It is the 
ordinary expression for the multitude of 
taxpayers. It simply means that the 
Cabinet shall do its duty. I objected very 
strongly to that pious Resolution, and 
when we came into power in 1886 it was 
put into a pigeon-hole, and no action was 
taken upon it ; but when the late Govern- 
ment came into power in 1892 with their 
small majority, which made them emi- 
nently squeezable by some of their sup- 
porters, those supporters demanded that 
some action should be taken on that 
pious Resolution. I remember the event 
well, as I was in my place lamenting in 
my heart that action that was about to 
take place. What followed? Why, the 
introduction of the mischief of the eight 
hours system into the Arsenal. I said 
then to my Friends right and left, “The 
dockyards will have to follow suit.” The 
dockyards did follow suit. Then I said 
it is a letting out of water, and the 
trouble will be universal; the private 
employers will have to follow suit, or we 
shall have a huge labour war. The be 
ginning of all this folly lies at the door 
of this House in accepting that objec- 
tionable, pious Resolution which the late 
Government, squeezed by their followers, 
had to give effect to, and nobody 
can deny the force of this point, 
that when you meddle with a ques 
tion of this kind you cannot 
foresee the tremendous results of your 
action. The delay in our Naval construe- 
tion programme is lamentable, but I 
believe that the authorities will be able 
to satisfactorily explain the cause of that 
delay. All Naval men greatly lament 
the delay in carrying out these works in 
various places abroad, but I may say 
that the late Civil: Lord might have 
borrowed a little from the courtesy of 
the right hon. Gentleman sitting beside 
him, formerly Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty. I noticed his speech, and listened 
to it with a great deal of pleasure. He 
said he felt himself disarmed, when he 
listened to the explanation of the cause 
of the delay, and I wish before he left 
the House that he had disarmed the hon. 
Friend sitting by his side, and then, 
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perhaps, we should not have had so much 
heat brought into the discussion. Let 
us feel that when discussing Naval ques- 
tions that Party feelings should have no 
place, but that patriotic feeling should 
alone prevail. The late Secretary to the 
Admiralty made some useful criticisms 
on the First Lord’s statement. Amongst 
other things, he called attention to the 
proportion of Reserve in relation to the 
question of active service, but I am per- 
fectly satisfied that the question is in 
good hands—namely, the hands of the 
Sea Lions at the Admiralty—and I «1 
willing to leave it there. The Admiralty 
are now seeking to enrol the pick of the 
fishermen of the country who are seamen 
as apart from sailors. That policy, [ 
think, is quite right, and I hope we shall 
have more of it. My hon. Friend urged 
upon the Admiralty an increase in the 
number of training vessels. It would be 
a very good thing if you could recruit 
more of these men—if you can get them 
to go to sea—and commission more of the 
ships which, in time of peace, are shut up 
in the great reserve dockyards like Ports- 
mouth. I, therefore, agree with the hon. 
Member for Lynn that it would be ad- 
vantageous to increase the training 
squadron. The hon. and gallant Member 
for York told us that he went about to 
enlighten the country—he first of all 
said enliven, and then corrected himself 
—TI prefer the correction. I should like 
to refer to the Resolution which the noble 
Lord put upon the Notice Paper. He 
spoke to it, but not much in detail. It 
is a particularly important one, because 
it deals with what he calls obsolete ships. 
He found fault with certain ships which 
he said should be struck off the list of 
effective vessels—namely, those with 
muzzle-loading guns. Then he went on 
to show that certain other vessels, which 
I need not enumerate, should be sold— 
who would buy them /—broken up—that 
would cost more than they are worth— 
blown up—that is more sensible—or 
taken out to sea and sunk. I do not 
quite agree with the noble Lord’s view 
of the matter, and I venture to say that, 
defective as these ships are and obsolete, 
when you come to compare them with 
the present ships—because science has 
made rapid advances of recent years, and 
nothing has benefited more from this 
than the British Navy—they are not use- 
less, and I do not think that my gallant 
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Friend will carry the House with him 
when he suggests that these ships should 
be struck off the effective list. Some of 
them have been, and still are, magnifi- 
cent broadside ships—the Sultan, Her- 
cules, Superb, and Alexandra, for in- 
stance—and although their main-deck 
armaments may be muzzle-loading guns 
I am not prepared to admit that these 
ships are to be condemned as utterly use- 
less merely on that account. After all, 
the penetrating power of these guns is 
very little behind that of the more 
modern breech-loading guns. I think 
my gallant Friend pushes his point 
rather too far when he contends that 
these muzzle-loading guns should be de- 
stroyed or discarded. I have been gun- 
nery instructor at Portsmouth, so I pre- 
sume I know something of the matter. 
Of course, I assume that the Admiralty 
have provided the modern ships with the 
best weapons. I have good reason to 
know that these broadside ships, such as 
the Sultan or the Hercules, would be 
compromised in stability if you put on 
board heavy breech-loading guns, because 
if this were done my hon. and gallant 
Friend knows what a difficulty these 
ships woul be in when encounter- 
ing some of the heavy rolling seas 
with guns secured outboard. TI be- 
lieve the Admiralty have acted wisely 
in deciding not to re-arm them with 
modern main-deck armaments. Now I 
come to the statement published by the 
First Lord. I rejoice to see that the 
Admiralty are going to give certain 
wards to captains of turrets. That has 
been long desirable. Then I see there 
is to be an increase in the Marine force. 
The First Lord did not give us any infor- 
mation as to the creation of a reserve of 
Marines, although this was promised last 
year. Will he now give us some 
assurance as to that? With respect to 
the question of victualling, the First 
Lord will, I trust, be able to satisfy 
us that the Admiralty will deal with the 
question of the full meat rations of the 
men. I believe that when Marines are 
on shore they are under military regula- 
tions. I think that at a time when this 
House has approved of proposals which 
have been put before it with respect to 
giving improved pay and rations to sol- 
diers, the rate of pay and the rations of 
Marines when on shore should also be 
taken into consideration. In my opinion 
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a similar addition should be made to the 
pay of the Marines as has been done in 
the case of the soldiers. I know that 
representations have been made officially 
to the Admiralty on the subject, and, 
knowing as I do how warmly this House 
approved of the proposals put forward 
in the case of the Army, I must earnestly 
urge that this matter should be con- 
sidered ; and I ask the support of hon, 
Members for my request that a similar 
boon should be granted in the case of 
the Marines. This is a burning question, 
but I want the remedy to come as an act 
of grace from the Admiralty. I hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman will give 
us an assurance that this question will 
now be settlea once and for all. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in his statement, 
does not tell us much about the new nickel 
armour. I shall be glad if he will let 
us know what success has been achieved 
with the new 6-inch nickel armour, 
because we all know that this will do the 
work of thicker armour. I should like 
to be informed how far the Admiralty 
are working in this direction. 1 believe 
they can use it with great effect in the 
new cruisers. I do not know why the 
Admiralty have not gone in for an 8-inch 
gun. It seems to me it would improve 
every ship of the Diadem class. Last 
year I pointed out how very strong naval 
opinion was against the armament of 
these ships being confined to 6-inch guns, 
and I think if 8-inch guns were to be 
mounted on ships of that class it would 
be far better. I do not want to labour 
the question any more, but I am strongly 
of opinion that the manufacture of these 
guns is a matter that should receive im- 
mediate attention. I should like to re- 
mind the First Lord of the application 
which I know has been made to the Ad- 
miralty by the Auckland Harbour Board. 
That Board has built a fine new dock, 
and I think it would be a very gracious 
act on the part of the Admiralty if they 
could see their way to make a grant in 
aid to the harbour authorities for the 
purpose of building workshops, etc. How- 
ever, we shall have more opportunity of dis- 
cussing this in detail on the Works Vote. 
It is a splendid dock, 500 feet long, 
capable of taking in two cruisers at one 
time; 80 feet wide, and having 33 feet 
depth of water on the sill. We have 
viven them nothing to make this dock. 
It would be a very gracious thing if the 
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Admiralty could see their way to ask 
this House to make a grant-in-aid to 
build workshops. I do not think it 
would be right to ask the House to make 
annual grants for maintaining work- 


ships; that would mean men and 
machinery. But you have the land; the 
Government have in New South Wales 
granted a very large amount of 
valuable land in connection with the 
Sydney dock. That land was worth 


£2,000,000. The Government have land 
alongside of their own property in Auck- 
land, and might give them that land, and 
let them make workshops. I do not 
hesitate to say that a dock in New Zea- 
land is a very important acquisition, 
seeing that Auckland is 1,200 miles away 
from Sydney, in the event of war. I 
think the matter requires attention, and 
I hope it will not be lost sight of. Other 
remarks I may desire to address to the 
Committee when they come to the Votes. 
I do not think the Admiralty are to 
blame for the delay; of course, that 
delay is deplorable. The nation suffers 
because Parliament entertained that 
wretched, pious resolution some years 


ago. 


*Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport): In face 
of the testimony that was offered last 
night by the First Lord as to the most 
efficient way in which these men carry out 
their duties, it is impossible to urge, with 
any degree of success, that eight hours 
has been a failure in any sense at all. 
What interested me in the observations 
of my hon. and gallant Friend were his 
references to the rations of the Marines, 
and before dealing with that in detail 
I propose to say a few words about the 
question of Naval rations generally. 1 
see by the First Lord’s statement that 
he has found it necessary to increase the 
scale of rations for the lads trained on 
sea-going ships. In another part of the 
statement he referred to the fact that 
they are increasing the rations for the 
Marine recruits while in training. I hold 
the opinion, and my opinion has been 
formed from information I have collected 
for the last five or six years from men 
who ought to know a great deal about 
the question themselves, that the quality 
and scale of seamen’s and Marines’ 
dietary require a thorough overhauling. 
I believe to-day that the man that goes 
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abroad on a tramp-steamer is far better 
treated in the way of rations than the 
seamen and the Marines. Take, for in- 
stance, the cocoa they have for break- 
fast. Thetime has come now when aman 
ought to be permitted to say whether he 
will have cocoa or coffee, and the seaman, 
too, should have something to help 
down his dry biscuit or his soft 
bread. On the mercantile marine 
steamers I am told that the men 
get a proper allowance of butter to put 
on their bread, and it seems to me that 
in these days some concession should be 
made in this direction. What is more 
noticeable than even the rations are the 
ancient and abominable hours that pre- 
vail in the Navy for men having their 
meals. As my hon. and gallant Friend 
knows, the last meal in the day that a 
man gets on board ship is four o’clock in 
the afternoon. Notwithstanding the fact 
that he may be put on duty for several 
hours, he gets no other meal until seven 


‘o'clock in the morning, unless the cap- 


tain likes to certify that he shall have 
some additional rations. I think there 
is plenty of room for amendment in that 
particular direction. I now come to a 
larger point alluded to by my hon. and 
gallant Friend, and that concerns the pay 
and status of the Marines. As he rightly 
said, the question of pay is wrapped up 
in that of rations. I myself addressed 
the question to the First Lord of tae 
Admiralty, and that appears to have es- 
caped my hon. and gallant Friend’s notice. 
[Admiral Firetp: No.] He quoted an 
ancient question; mine dealt with the 
same point, but I was not aware of the 
question to which he referred. I asked the 
First Lord whether similar concessions 
with regard to pay and deduction would 
be granted to the Royal Marines as to 
the Army. He replied that the pay cf 
the Marines would be considered. He 
reminded us that the emoluments of the 
Marines differed from those of the 
soldiers. That is perfectly true. But 
when ashore and in barracks he is de- 
prived of many of the privileges enjoyed 
by both services. For instance, he has 
to pass a course of gunnery, and when 
he becomes qualified as a trained man 
he receives a penny a day more. The 
seaman has precisely the same oppor- 
tunity, but when the seaman is qualified 
@$ a seaman gunner he gets 3d. extra, 
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making a total of 4d. a day; that is 
denied to the Marine altogether. He has 
to take the same gun, do the same work, 
and he has no opportunity of getting this 
extra concession of 3d. per day. Let us 
consider what is the actual state of thy 
Marine. I estimate his pay at ls. 3d. per 
day ; out of that he has to pay 7d. per day 
for his rations. That brings his pay down 
to8d.aday. Then, these rations are most 
inadequate. He gets for breakfast half 
a pound of dry bread and a pint of coffee 
or tea; for dinner he gets three-quarters 
of a pound of meat, including bone; 
for supper he gets half a pound of bread 
and a pint of tea. In the first place, I 
contend that the ration is altogether 
inadequate, and the point I make out is 
this, that, though he has to pay 7d. a 
day, he has really to spend more in the 
canteen out of what is remaining, other- 
wise he would practically starve. That 
brings his pay down still further; but, 
in addition, he is under perpetual stop- 
pages for his kit. I really cannot see 
the point of observation made by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, that the emolu- 
ments of the Marine differed from that 
of the Army. 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: I did not say that the 
pay of the Marine was greater or 
less than that of the Army. It was 
simply pointed out that the pay of the 
two stands on an entirely different foot- 
ing. 


*Mr. KEARLEY: I will not pursue the 
matter further. There is only one other 
question I want to refer to, and that is in 
connection with the money that the First 
Lord announced last year was going to 
be expended in the improvement of the 
position of the warrant officers. The 
First Lord told us last year that the cost 
of the improvement of the pay and the 
status of the warrant officers was £30,000 
a year; I can only account for £17,000 
having been expended on behalf of the 
warrant officers. The reason I refer to 
the apparent deviation between what was 
stated by the First Lord and what was 
shown in the first Estimate is that I 
want to call attention to an apparent 
hardship which some of the warrant 
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officers suffer from. The warrant officer 
who goes in for being a gunner 
becomes entitled, when he passes his 
first-class certificate, to 1s. 6d. a day, or 1s. 
a day in the case of a second-class certiti- 
cate. When warrant officers take up the 
boatswain line they become no longer 


eligible for this extra pay. I cannot 
understand why that should be. I think 


it is my duty to bring this matter before 
the House. If the Admiralty will look 
into it they will see there is some injus- 
tice in it. I only wish to call attention 
to the pay of the stokers, who receive 
1s. 8d. per day on joining. They do not 
secure the 2d. per day re-engagement 
money as the seaman class do; nor do 
the petty officers obtain the 3d. per day 
progressive pay which is paid to the sea- 
man branch. They are the hardest- 
worked body of men in the Navy, and I 
do not think, although the right hon. 
Gentleman told us that they were coming 
forward very freely, that the quality is 
as good as it might be. There are so 
many young and immature boys at the 
present time, and if the pay were slightly 
increased—I suggest 2s. per day—you 


might get a better class of man. 
I thank the right hon. Gentleman 


for the frank way in which he has put 
his proposals before us. I thank him 
because he has paid the highest possible 
tribute to a large body of men, whom I 
feel it an honour to represent in this 
House. 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. J. Austen CHAMBERLAIN, 
Worcestershire, E.): It is the disadvan- 
tage of a Debate of this kind that it 
travels over so wide a field and raises so 
many subjects. It is difficult for those who 
represent the Admiralty at this House 
to deal with them as they would wish. 
I think it would be a convenience to the 
Committee and the Members interested 
if I should now read a statement my 
right hon. Friend the First Lord made 
on behalf of the Government as to the 
progress which has been made during 
the current year under the Naval Works 
Act. The Committee is already aware 
that the sum provided under the Act of 
last year was £2,750,000 in round 
figures. The expenditure which it is now 
estimated will have been incurred by the 
close of the financial year amounts to 
£975,000 ; we, therefore, have a sufficient 
balance available to proceed with the 
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work during the coming year. A great 
deal has been said by the hon. Gentle. 
man the Member for Dundee about this 
failure on our part to expend as much 
money as Parliament had granted. I[ 
think that the hon. Member for Dundee 
said that the Government had required 
the Admiralty to spend this £2,750,000 
during the coming year. I think that is 
hardly the way in which the position 
should be stated ; that is hardly a declara. 
tion I would be willing to accept. In 
arriving at this sum, the Admiralty 
thought it necessary to make provision, 
not for the expenditure of 12 months 
only, but for the expenditure of 16 
months, so as to give us sufficient money 
to proceed with the work, with all the 
work, without a check, if it should not 
be possible to place the new Naval 
Works Bill early during the present Ses- 
sion. And for the same reason we took 
up on each side the outside figures of the 
utmost possible expenditure that und:r 
any conceivable calculation would be 
needed during the year. It is, therefore, 
I think, not surprising that the actual 
expenditure has not come up to the 
amount which had been provided; and 
when the hon. Member for Dundee is in- 
clined to taunt us with the inaccuracy of 
our forecast he should remember his own 
experience at the Admiralty, and how 
difficult it is to estimate not only the 
expenditure, but the cost of such great 
works as we are carrying out. The hon. 
Member will remember that the Board, 
of which he was a member, included 
in their Naval Works Bill the pro- 
posal for the great dock at Quayham. 
When the work was finished by the 
present Board of Admiralty, it was found 
that the expenditure was more than @ 
million sterling in excess of the Estimate, 
and you will see the difference between 
the Estimate and the actual cost is almost 
inseparable from works of such magni- 
tude as those with which we have to do. 
So far as we can see up to the present time,. 
that has been the only estimate which 
has greatly exceeded the general result. 
It was not surprising that the whole of 
the sum sanctioned by Parliament was 
not expended. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Montrose said the 
object of the Naval Works Bill was to 
secure the control by the House of Com- 
mons over the progress of naval works. 
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I think the Members of the Board of 
Admiralty would hardly agree with the 
statement. The object of the Board of 
Admiralty in ‘obtaining the money by 
Bill, instead of its being included in Vote 
10, was to secure at once that those 
works, when once begun, should be pro- 
ceeded with without interruption or 
check, and should at no stage be ham- 
pered by want of funds. It is not an 
uncommon occurrence, in dealing with 
works under Vote 10, that the provision 
it is possible to make for the year is less 
than the expenditure which a contractor 
could safely incur, and works are delayed 
in their progress because the money is 
not forthcoming. Our own object with 
regard to these great naval works, and I 
think in that we have the sympathy of 
the whole House, is that, as it is of the 
utmost importance that these works 
should be pushed forward with the 
utmost rapidity, we, therefore, thought 
it was necessary to make certain that we 
had money enough, rather than to cut 
down the provision of money to the exact 
figure that experience would prove it 
was possible to spend; and the result is 
that we are in no case checked by want 
of money, and we are progressing as 
rapidly as the difficulties of the engineer- 
ing crisis will allow. Having said so 
much, I must admit that the progress 
has been disappointingly slow. I am 
bound to admit we altogether under- 
estimated the initial difficulties of start- 
ing such works as we have undertaken. 
Difficulties have occurred in many places, 
notably at Dartmouth College, where, 
after friendly negotiations broke down, 
we had to have recourse to the compul- 
sory powers conferred upon us_ to 
secure that site. Although we have 
done our very utmost, we are not 
yet in possession of that site, and 
until we are in possession we cannot pro- 
ceed with the building. With regard to 
the Hong Kong Dockyard extension, the 
hon. Member for Dundee, when he spoke 
of the advance which had been made for 
the works in 1895, forgot how little had 
been done at that time in regard to 
securing the necessary land and foreshore 
for carrying out many of these works. 
Although the Bill of 1895 included the 
dockyard at Hong Kong, the harbour at 
Dover, and the docks at Gibraltar, it was 
not pretended that there was any design 
upon which we could proceed to action 
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at once. In the case of Hong Kong, we 
had to settle a very difficult question with 
the Colonial authorities, who thought 
they had a prior right to construct the 
road. Then we found that it was possible 
that we could secure the exchange of 
property on the wharves which would 
improve the dockyard. That has caused 
great delay in beginning the work, but 
the advantage to be gained will far more 
than compensate us for that delay. Take 
the case of Dover: the plans for Dover 
were approved more than a year ago, and 
we estimated that a considerable expen- 
diture at Dover must take place during 
the current year. We provided no less 
than £200,000 for that purpose, but it 
was only in November last that we were 
able to accept the tender for the con- 
struction of the harbour; and, prac- 
tically, the only expenditure which is to 
be incurred in the present year is the 
expenditure on the land and foreshore. 
Having said so much about the disap- 
pointments we have had, and the failures 
on our part through the initial difficulties 
at the beginning of these works, I must 
say a few words more in order to prevent 
the Committee going away with a wrong 
impression as to the progress made. The 
expenditure which we have incurred is 
not a fair or full test of the work which 
has been done. There are at the present 
time large sums which we shall not be 
called upon to pay during the current 
year, but which we might be called upon 
to pay at any moment, and which we 
should have to pay if called upon. For 
that reason it is not the correct way to 
arrive at the progress of our works by 
subtracting the sum which has been 
expended from the sum which has been 
provided, and to suppose that the unex- 
pended balance represents delay in all 
those works which are the most important 
to the country. I think they are un- 
doubtedly the enclosure and defence of 
certain harbours, the completion and 
defence of Portland Harbour, the com- 
pletion of the harbour at Gibraltar, and 
the completion of the Mole extension in 
the harbour of Gibraltar. Now we have 
underspent on all those works. I would 
ask to be allowed to tell the Committee 
what progress has been made, and the 
probable date of completion. In the 


case of the harbour at Gibraltar, the 
defence of that harbour will be com- 
The 
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new Mole extension will be completed in 
the present year, and, although there 
will be something to be done afterwards, 
the harbour will be practically completed 
for the use of Her Majesty’s Fleet at 
that time. With regard to Portland, 
there we have now accepted a tender, 
and the contractor has begun the work, 
and he is bound to finish it in a certain 
time. At Portland the full completion 
of the work will be one year behind 
schedule time, but the defence of the 
harbour, which is the important thing, 
will be complete by September next year, 
or something more than a year in 
advance of schedule time. I think the 
Committee will understand that the 
breakwaters will be brought up to low- 
water level by that time; after that 
part is done, piers must be put in, but, 
practically, the use of the harbour 
will be obtained by the nation over a 
year in advance of schedule time. In 
the case of Dover—which is a very good 
illustration of the failure to spend the 
full sum provided—we have provided 
£200,000 for Dover, and this year we 
shall only spend a few thousand pounds 
in the purchase of land and foreshore, 
but the contractor is bound to complete 
the whole in 1907 and 1908, and com- 
plete that portion of the defence in con- 
nection with the extension of the 
Admiralty Pier as early as 1905. _ If 
the Committee have followed me through 
these figures, they will see that the in- 
sufficient expenditure will not be followed 
by consequent delay in the completion of 
those works. If I may take some 
other cases, there are the Chatham 
Naval Barracks, the Portsmouth Naval 
Barracks, and the Chatham Hospital, 
and I have every hope and _ reason 
to believe that the whole of those 
works will be _ finished close on 
schedule time. With regard to the dif- 
ference between the expenditure and the 
Estimates in the case of the dockyard 
extension, we have had to consider what 
the contractor could possibly earn. He 
has sent in bills for payment considerably 
less in amount than we have anticipated. 
and any hon. Member who has visited 
these works will see that good progress 
has been made with them, and they 
will be completed at schedule time, and 
the country will be in possession of the 
docks at the time they anticipated they 
would. I ought to call the attention of 
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the Comiittee to the fact that one or 
two works have been already finished, 
and it will be satisfactory, to know that 
those works have been completed within 
the amount of the estimate we have 
furnished. They are the Keyham En- 
gineers’ Colleges and the Royal Marine 
Depot. We have finished before schedule 
time two great docks at Portsmouth 
which were needed for the Powerful and 
the Verrible. The Terrible was actually 
docked there in 1896, while the schedule 
time to complete was 1897-98. I men- 
tion that also as an illustration of the 
fact that where expenditure remains 
over, it does not mean necessarily that 
the work is delayed. For some time after 
those docks were completed, contractors’ 
bills were still unpaid, and for a still 
longer period one item had to remain 
open in the schedule because there was 
some ground to be made up which could 
not be done until the ground had had 
some time to settle. The Board of 
Admiralty feels that the House of Com- 
mons is entitled to an explanation of 
these matters, and I hope what I have 
said to the Committee will cause them to 
feel that, while there has been great and 
disappointing delay as to the commence- 
ment of some of these great works, yet 
the most important of them all are 
making good progress, and we are in a 
position to be certain that they will be 
ready for use by the time scheduled in 
the Act of Parliament. I need only 
further assure the House and Committee 
that there is no body in this country who 
is sO anxious to press on these works, or 
who would so willingly take steps to 
hast n them, as the Board of Admiralty. 
We have given our utmost attention to 
them, and are doing our utmost to hasten 
the preliminaries in those cases where 
the works are not begun, and are seeing 
that satisfactory progress is being made 
while the work is being completed. [Dr. 

ANNER: What about Haulbowline?| The 
work at Haulbowline is proceeding satis- 
factorily. The expense is fairly keeping 
pace with the sum we provided. The 
dredging has heen completed, and in re- 
gard to the fever hospital the plans. have 
been approved, and the work will be 
shortly commenced. We will do our 
utmost to press on these works and get 
them completed in the time sanctioned 
by Parliament. If there is some exten- 
sion of time needed, IT am hopeful that 
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it will not be a serious extension in most 
cases. In some of these cases the coun- 
try will actually be in possession of the 
works and using them in advance of 
schedule time. 

*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH (Lan- 
eashire, N.E., Clitheroe): I think it would 
be much better, and more convenient to 
the House, to discuss these works when 
it has before it the official statement 
which has been laid on the Table. Until 
we are in complete possession of these 
figures and facts, I am not at all sure 
that this discussion can be carried on to 
any great advantage. I would ask 
the attention of the First Lord for a 
moment to the difficulties in which we 
are placed in debating the state of these 
works to-day, and, as the House will not 
get an opportunity of discussing the Naval 
Works Bill this Session, there will not 
be the usual annual opportunity of going 
into this extremely important matter. 
I think we should be better able to dis- 
cuss the work that is being done under 
the Naval Works Act when we are in 
full possession of the facts; and I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will give us an 
assurance that an opportunity will be 
provided at a reasonable time after 
we have been able to read the Paper 
which has been laid upon the Table of 
the House. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: It is difficult for me to pledge 
myself as to when the opportunity 
afforded. In- 
deed, I am not quite sure that I can give 
any information on that particular. There 
is one Vote on which a discussion can 
clearly be taken, and that is the reduc- 
tion of the salary of the Civil Lord. I 
cannot pledge myself as to the order in 
which the Votes will be taken, or as to 
the particular day that the discussion 
could take place, without consulting the 
First Lord of the Treasury, and it is 
desirable that further discussion should 
be postponed until the Admiralty Vote is 
before the Committee. 


*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: I 
hope I shall not be going too far in ac- 
cepting that as an assurance that the 
right hon. Gentleman will use his in- 
fluence with the First Lord of the Trea- 
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sury in arranging an opportunity for dis- 
cussing the progress made under the 
Naval Works Act. I hope it will also 
be understood that, if a reduction 
of the salary of my hon. Friend 
should be moved, it will not be in a 
hostile sense, but merely for the purpose 
of raising this discussion. 


*Sir J. COLOMB (Great Yarmouth): I 
join in congratulating the First Lord of 
the Admiralty upon the very clear state- 
ment he has made. I entirely agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman on the front 
Opposition Bench that it would be rather 
inconvenient to conclude the discussion 
at the present stage, when there are so 
many questions of a wide-reaching cha- 
racter which can only be touched upon 
in this Vote. I am sorry to say that we 
have heard from the First Lord excuses 
for the backwardness in carrying out the 
programme under the Naval Works Act. 
No blame is to be attached to the Admi- 
ralty, but the resources of this country 
are hardly adequate to meet any emer- 
gency. We seem to have reached the 
point when we are doing all that the re- 
sources of the country will enable us to 
do. That, I think, is a very serious 
matter, and rather points to the neces- 
sity of encouraging the great factories 
of this country to lay down plant, so that 
there may be greater elasticity in the re- 
sources of the country for supplying the 
Fleet. Now, my right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Admiralty used a very 
remarkable phrase in the very first sen- 
tence of his speech in laying these Esti- 
mates before the House. He said he was 
asking for ‘a colossal sum.” “Colossal” 
is a relative term, and I wish, in the 
very few moments I occupy the House, to 
draw attention to the wider aspect of this 
naval question than has been touched 
upon yet. The figures are “colossal” if 
measured by the Navy Estimates of 20 
or 30 years ago, but that was a time 
when the country, somehow or other, lost 
sight of its sea interests. But they can- 
not be regarded as colossal if taken in 
relation to the work to be done and the 
interests to be protected. When it is 
remembered that the entire fabric of the 
Empire rests primarily upon our security 
of the sea, I do not think that 
£23,000,000 can be considered colossal. 
When you take our sea-borne commerce 
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and shipping, what is £23,000,000! It 


is hardly one per cent. It cannot, there- 
fore, be said that £23,000,000 is an exor- 
bitant or colossal sum. But, after all, 
what is £23,000,000? I see by the after- 
noon papers that a few individuals 
have offered £23,000,000 for the Lipton 
Tea Company. Japan is spending at this 


moment half its total revenue on the. 


Navy. That is an important fact, because 
we Lave to include Japan among the 
other Powers on the sea, and you can 
leave nothing out of account. When you 
remember that the revenue of this Empire 
of ours is well over £200,000,000, I do 
not think £23,000,000, to protect the 
vitals of our Empire, can be called a 
colossal sum. The truth is, we are trying 
to carry on the protection of the Empire 
with the resources of only a portion of 
it. We are charging the naval expendi- 
ture on the smallest proportion of British 
revenue. Now, my right hon. Friend said 
—and I was very glad to hear it—that 
the disposition of cruisers is being very 
carefully considered as regards every 
trade route. It is commonly supposed 
that there is no plan or arrangement as 
to what actually is done with our ships 
in war. It was the case a _ few 
years ago, but it is not now. But 
I would ask my right hon. Friend, who 
has had the facts before him as to the 
trade routes, whether it has not occurred 
to him, in looking at the trade routes 
which have been marked out on the 
map, that there are many British trade 
routes which have no connection with the 
United Kingdom? As a matter of fact, 
the independent sea trade of the outlying 
Empire is greater than that of France ; 
and since, at the present time, we are 
bearing this burden alone, I do think it 
is opportune that someone should draw 
attention to the fact. Look at the 
South Atlantic — South Africa on 
the one side, and Argentina on the other 
—and what de you find? You find that 
the sea-borne trade of South Africa and 
of Argentina is about equal, and the 
revenue of Argentina is less than the 
revenue of South Africa. But Argentina 
is spending very nearly a million a year 
in naval forces for the protection of her 
interests in the world and in the South 
Atlantic. As to the Cape, I want to ask 
my right hon. Friend what has become of 
the ironclad promised by the Cape? If 
British South Africa is to rise to the level 
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of the Argentine Republic, she ought to be 
sperding £800,000 a year on the fleet. 


I hope my right hon. Friend will 
be able to give us some _ informa- 


tion on that point, because, looking 
at the condition of the world, look- 
ing at the inevitable dangers in front 
of us, we ought not to be shy in speaking 
on this subject, and try to remind 
our fellow citizens in the Colonies that 
the Empire is not to be maintained by 
mere lip-expression of loyalty. Now, 
passing events call our attention to Port 
Arthur. A great deal has been written 
as to the danger arising from the fact 
that Russia is at Port Arthur. Some 
people seem to think that she has 
swooped down, all of a sudden, upon Port 
Arthur. Everyone, however, who knows 
the history of the matter knows that the 
Russians have, for very many years, been 
steadily extending their Empire in that 
direction, and nobody need be surprised 
that they have reached Port Arthur. 
But the question is: How does that 
affect us? My noble and gallant Friend, 
with a multitude of others, argue that 
because Russia has gone to Port Arthur 
we must seize another port. Sir, I beg 
to dissociate myself altogether from 
any such contention. The value of Port 
Arthur, or of any other port, is to be 
measured simply by the power of the sea- 
going fleet of which it is the base. I 
hope that the Admiralty will look with 
great caution upon arguments based on 
the assumption that, because a position 
has been occupied by one Power, there- 
fore we must balance that position 
by taking this point or that. You can- 
not increase your trade without increas- 
ing your protection. Under the present 
system, the danger of the Admiralty lis- 
tening to the demand for increasing their 
bases is that they may shuffle out of 
their responsibility by throwing their pro- 
tection upon the Army. I venture to make 
these remarks with regard to Port 
Arthur because I think it is important, 
when there is so much talk of our getting 
another base, that we should remember 
that the land does not command the sea ; 
it is the sea that commands the land. 
The time has now come when we must 
consider whether we can, under the pre- 
sent arrangements, maintain the forces 
necessary for the defence of the Empire 
in all parts of the world. I do think we 
should pay a little more regard to what 
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I may call the decentralisation of the 
arrangements for the defence of the 
Empire. The operations of a fleet in 
war involve the seizing and holding of 
bases for supplies and coal, and when you 
are engaged in a maritime war you will 
be face to face with the problem of trying 
to find the force to hold such bases. 
That duty is the proper function of a 
Marine force, and throughout all the last 
war that was what the Marine force was 
used for. I am going to show now that 
the Admiralty are rapidly departing 
from the policy that was carried out 
through this war. I find that at the 
date of the Battle of Trafalgar one-fourth: 
of the total naval force were Marines, and 
if you look at what happened vou will 
find that you always had a large force 
of Marines ready to hold the position, 
but you have not got that now. Who 
covered the disembarkation of the 
Peninsular Army! Why, the Marines. 
We know—it is a matter of history— 
that the Duke of Wellington might have 
been in great difficulties had it not been 
for the Marines holding a fort. These 
are things which we cannot exclude and 
cannot forget. In the Crimean War 
one-fourth of the total forces were 
Marines. At the present it is one-sixth. 
Well, I think that is a matter of broad 
policy, and I desire to draw the strongest 
possible attention to it. You are decreas- 
ing the proportion of your Marine forces 
to the total of the Navy. Now, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty has said— 


“The highly technical character of the neces- 
sary training of seamen of Her Majesty’s Fleet 
is such that seamanship now forms only a 
small part.” 


I ask my right hon. Friend, why is it 
that there has not been a change in the 
policy with regard to Marines? Why 
is it that the proportion of Marines to 
your total Navy is diminishing? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: I think my hon. Friend 
will find that the proportion is 


still the same, and there has certainly 
been no intention of diminishing it. 


*Sir JOHN COLOMB: Well, I am 
bound to express my opinion, and per- 
haps my right hon. Friend will be able 
to show me that I am wrong; and he 
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knows, at all events, that I do not want 
to invent any particular theory. Well, 
now, touching that point, and reply- 
ing to my right hon. Friend’s inter- 
ruption, when he said that the propor- 
tion of Marine to blue-jackets is the 
same. But has he included in his cal- 
culation the 20,000 Reserves? If so, 
you must recollect that your Marine 
force must be taken in relation to the 
whole naval forces which you expect to be 
able to call upon in time of war. In 
the old days the proportion of Marines 
was larger than it is to-day, and when 
you are talking about the proportion 
of naval and Marine forces you must 
bear in mind that you should add to the 
Marines to establish a parallel between 
now and former days. And now with 
regard to the freedom of the Fleet in the 
Pacific. My right hon. Friend the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, in his memoran- 
dum, is perfectly silent on the subject 
of the Australasian agreement, and it is. 
on that point that I desire, in conclu- 
sion, to say a few words. He told us 
that Australia was clamouring for naval 
assistance. Now, I think it is time that 
we should just remind them, in answer 
to this clamour, that we are bearing 
almost the whole burden of the cost of 
the Navy. It is no use mincing this 
matter, and I speak strongly. I do not 
know what my right hon. Friend will 
say in reply to this clamour, but I pro- 
pose to show that we pay for naval pro- 
tection to a large extent for Australia ; 
and, instead of clamouring for more assis- 
tance in this respect, they might expect 
us reasonably to clamour that they 
should come forward more liberally in 
support of our naval expenditure. If 
you look at the map of that hemisphere, 
you will find that Australia looms very 
large and Japan very small. Now, the 
revenue of Australiais three times that of 
Japan, but nevertheless Japan is spending 
£6,000,000 a year upon her Navy to: 
dominate the Pacific Ocean, while Aus- 
tralia thinks it very hard because she 
is called upon to contribute to the de- 
fences of the Empire something like 
£130,000 or £140,000 a year, under 
stringent conditions. When the Austra- 
lians are clamouring for us to do this 
and that for the protection of the British 
Empire. and to show our strength in 
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that part of the world, I think it is 
well just to mention that the sea-borne 
commerce of Australia is £30,000,000 
more in value than the sea-borne com- 
merce of the Russian Empire. That is 
another fact which I think should go 
forth. Now, my right hon. Friend the 
other night spoke in a very lucid and 
a very clear way when he brought before 
the House the question of the mobility 
of our Fleet, and how all these squadrons 
attached to various stations could be 
called upon to send reinforcements to 
any point. But my right hon. Friend 
talked—and he rather surprised me— 
about drawing ships from the Australian 
station to reinforce squadrons elsewhere. 
That rather surprised me, and I hope to 
be able to draw from the right hon. 
Gentleman a statement which will settle 
it, because I do not see how it can be 
done. He spoke of the Orlando being 
drawn from there to reinforce a squadron 
elsewhere, but she was then on her way 
home. Surely, he did not mean to con- 
vey to the House that in a great emer- 
gency, if the Royal Arthur were wanted 
in the North Pacific, he does not mean 
that they were to provide certain ships, 
Now, the agreement entered into some 
years ago with Australasia was this: 
that they were to provide certain ships 
and to give so much for the maintenance 
of those ships. We were to increase 
our squadron, and undertake never to 
reduce it. The Australian squadron 
consists of sixteen ships, but the condi- 
tion attached to this agreement was that 
they were to pay this paltry sum of 
£126,000 a year, and we were not to 
have the control of our own ships beyond 
a certain area. These sixteen ships are 
confined within an imaginary line drawn 
round Australia. That, in principle, is 
absolutely fatal to effective naval power, 
and I want now to get accurately at what 
happened. Now I hold in my hand a 
paper: it is the proceedings of a con- 
ference held at the Colonial Office be- 
tween the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and the Premiers of the self- 
governing Colonies in June and July 
last. It is a very remarkable paper, 
because it gives you what the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies says, and it 
gives you what the First Lord of the 
Admiralty says, but it does not give 
you what the Premiers said. It gives 
you practically nothing at all, and the 
Sir J. Colomb. 
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value of it appears to be that you know 
that there is good reason for this and the 
method of its publication. I do think 
that, with regard to this Australian agree- 
ment, we have a right to more informa- 
tion. My right hon. Friend appears at 
the end of the conference, and he was 
asked to make some statement with 
reference to the attitude of the Admiralty, 
and particularly as to the attitude of 
the Australasian Colonies in this respect. 
He then made a statement, and I am 
bound to say that I for one, after read- 
ing that statement over and over again, 
am convinced in my own mind that it 
was a statement made for other reasons 
than for naval reasons. The balancing 
is so admirably done that I do not hesi- 
tate to quote his words. He says— 


“From the stragetical point of view we 
should be glad that the Admiralty should have 
a free hand.” 


Well, as long as that agreement forbids 
the moving of the fleet beyond a certain 
area round Australia, the Admiralty has 
not got a free hand, and I would point 
out this and remind the House of it, that 
the agreement is that the fleet or ships 
cannot be moved beyond that limit 
unless they get the consent of all the 
Parliaments of all the Australasian 
Colonies. That means, of course, that 
the Admiralty have to get the consent 
of seven different Parliaments, or four- 
teen representative Houses. That, prac- 
tically, means that there is no freedom 
at all. That being so, I now turn to 
what a Premier has said about this con- 
ference after he got home. I refer to 
the Premier of New South Wales. He 
says— 


“The conferences between Mr. Chamberlain 
and the Colonial Premiers were four in num- 
ber. On the question of Naval Defence it was 
evident that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the First Lord of the Admiralty at first 
intended, or hoped, that the Australian con- 
tribution to Naval Defence would be substan- 
tially increased, and that the movements of 
the Australian squadron would not be restricted 
as in the existing agreement. I took advan- 
tage of a speech made by Mr. Goschen at the 
banquet of the Royal Colonial Institute, in 
order to put an end to any such expectations. 
I ventured to suggest that we could best do 
our duty to the Empire by developing the re- 
sources of the Australian continent, and that 
to cripple our slender finances in order to make 
a paltry reduction in the cost of the British 
Navy would not be a good thing for the 
Mother Country or ourselves.” 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY: I do not accept that statement 
at all. 


*Sm JOHN COLOMB: Then I am very 
glad that I have brought it forward, and 
I am very pleased to have that contra- 
diction. I do think that the time has 
come when we ought to try and get our 
fellow citizens in the Colonies to look 
at this question of the defence of the 
Empire in a broader spirit, and if I 
have said anything that will tend to 
achieve this object—and I am sorry to 
have been so long—I shall not have 
taken up the time of the House in vain. 


*Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead): I have 
listened very attentively to the speeches 
that have been made for and against the 
Admiralty, and I am sorry to see that 
a great want of sympathy has been 
shown by many hon. Members as _ to 
their duty with regard to the question of 
the delay in the delivery of the ships not 
yet completed, and in regard to the non- 
advancement of the work. I am very 
sorry that some of those gentlemen who 
have criticised the Admiralty officials so 
severely are not here at present to hear 
what I am going to say; but it was 
self-evident that those hon. Members did 
not understand the practical nature of 
shipbuilding, or they could have easily 
seen and understood why the ships 
are so delayed at present in the Admi- 
ralty dockyards. Those who have had 
to do with the non-delivery of materials 
in shipbuilding know well enough that 
all the works, no matter what they are, 
will be affected if things do not go on 
smoothly day by day. The amount of 
disarrangement in a dockyard is immense 
when the material is not delivered to 
tiie. During the time of the great 
strike, of which I will say nothing at 
all, the points raised by the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty—and I was sorry to 
see the passage-at-arms which has taken 
place—appear to be a sort of tu quoque 
kind of policy. I say this: that I do not 
see how the Admiralty could have helped 
themselves, seeing what immense estab- 
lishments these dockyards are ; for after 
a stoppage it takes you months to get 
your machinery set going again. Now 
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I come to what has been a source of 
complaint from hon. Gentlemen on this 
side, who have lately held office, of not 
spending money enough on the Navy. 
I often think it is a great pity that these 
gentlemen had not been brought up to 
some trade. They would then have 
known what it was to get work done 
without the drawings. I remember that 
about five years ago I used to talk to 
Ministers of the Gladstonian Administra- 
tion about the very same thing—the non- 
completion of works. But when you 
come to take into consideration the great 
amount of work that has to be done at 
sibraltar, Malta, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, and also the fact that some of the 
drawings for dockyard extensions have 
not yet been prepared, how could the 
money have been spent? I think the 
First Lord of the Admiralty deserves 
Some sympathy when the great opera- 
tions at Devonport, Gibraltar, Malta, and 
other places are taken into consideration. 
With regard to the dockyards, I may say 
I have come to the conclusion that they 
are far too small for our requirements. I 
remember five years ago telling the then 
First Lord of the Admiralty, when the 
Navy Estimates were discussed, that they 
were bound to spend more, and that those 
Estimates would increase year bv year, 
as the demands were bound to be greater. 
The right hon. Gentleman yesterday 
spoke of the ships now in China waters, 
but when we look at the position of this 
Empire in the China seas what do we 
find?) You have not, on the whole China 
coast, adequate and suitable docks for 
repairing damaged ships either in time of 
war or in time of peace. I therefore 
think it behoves the First Lord to take 
this matter of the extension of docks into 
his serious consideration, and to come 
down to the House and demand a sub- 
stantial sum of money. Wherever our 
ships go you find that the docks are too 
small. Chatham, Portsmouth, Devon- 
port, and Plymouth have not much in- 
creased in dimensions and area beyond 
what they were 30 years ago. I find 
fault with you upon this point because 
it is a practical matter, and one which 
would seriously affect us in the event of 
our ships being damaged in time of war. 
You are building battleships in the docks 
at this moment. Why cannot you have 
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I merely throw that out as 
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a suggestion. I consider cruisers as the 
light cavalry of our Navy. I have always 
advocated them, and I was pleased to 
hear that the Admiralty do not intend 
to mention the designs of the four 
cruisers they are going to lay down. But 
I sincerelv hope that the First Lord will 
take to heart the case of the Powerful. 
I am sorry to see from the Press that she 
has been a complete failure, and that an- 
other ship whose praises were sung in 
this House has also come to grief, and 
has been told to come home—the Speedy. 
I see the boilers need to be thoroughly 
overhauled, and she is to be relieved. 
Although not five years old yet, she is 
practically done for, and yet that is a 
boat which was lauded so much by the 
Chief Engineer of tne Admiralty. I did 
not hesitate before, and I do not hesitate 
now, to say that a terrible blunder has 
been committed. The Powerful has 
actually used up a sovereign per mile for 
coals for the time she has been in the 
water. Here is your grand cruiser which 
was supposed to steam about 22 knots. 
I stand upon my condemnation of that 
ship upon her first trip to Hong Kong. 
Had you taken my advice and sent that 
ship for a run into the Atlantic, you 
would have found out all her defects. 
Here was a beautiful ship destined to 
‘destroy any commerce. She left for 
China, and what did she do? She did 
not go as fast as a sailing ship. What 
was the condition of her stokehold? I 
have had letters, and of all the stories I 
ever heard in my engine-room experience, 
and in all the cases of vessels I have sent 
to sea—numbering some 600 or 700—I 
have never heard so sad a story of engine- 
room agony and despair as that concern- 
ing this ship. The water disappeared 
suddenly out of the water-tube boilers, 
the tubes became red hot, and from be- 
ginning to end every man in the engine- 
room was in a state of mental tension 
almost bordering upon insanity. The 
guns, also, could not be fired off because 
there was no steady platform for them. 
These are facts. There is no use in say- 
ing that failure is a success. I want to 
see your ships what they should be, to 
give you plenty of them, and to give you 
full value for your money. I am very 
sorry the First Lord did not give that 
vessel a fair spin into the Atlantic, as he 
‘should have done. Then, 
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the Zerrible, where is she now? 
don’t you send her to the Atlantic? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: We are going to put her into 
commission at once. We shall do with 
her as we do with all our ships. We 
shall not try to rush her at full speed 
before her officers and crew are accus- 
tomed to the engines, and we shall take 
every pains to show whether she is a 
good ship or not. The hon. Member may 
depend upon it that every effort will be 
made to ascertain defects, and she will 
be commissioned like all other ships in 
order to establish all the qualities that 
she ought to have. 


*Mr. ALLAN: I am very glad that the 
right hon. Gentleman is going to do that, 
but it is not engineering. 


Tug FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY: The hon. Member must be 
aware that no company runs its ships at 
their full power the first time in the 
water. 


*Mr. ALLAN: I engineer a number of 
steamers every year, and I may tell the 
right hon. Gentleman that I always send 
them at full speed. If the job is a good 
job to begin with, there is nothing to 
fear. I am saying nothing that is new, 
it is patent to everybody, and what I 
suggest ought to be done by the Admi- 
ralty. There is another matter that I 
want to direct attention to. I have been 
looking at the dockyard account books, 
and there is something in connection 
with this Vote about which I would like 
an explanation. It startles one to see 
how these books are kept at the Admi- 
ralty. In the case of the gunboat 
Spanker a sum of about £50,000 is 
stated to have been spent in the last 
two years, and this money has been 
spent upon a boat that would fetch very 
little in the market. A large amount of 
money also appears against the dispatch 
boat Alacrity and the first-class battle- 
ship Collingwood ; and what I am de- 
sirous of calling attention to is that the 
entries in these books do not appear in 
the Estimates. 


*Mr. MACARTNEY: They have been; 
they appear in the expenses accounts of 


previous years. This is the audited 
account. 
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*Mr. ALLAN: I will not cite the case 

of the Dreadnought, nor that of the 
Blake, although you spent upon the 
latter over £11,000 last year, but I will 
take the case of the Phaeton, another 
new ship. In 1895-6 you spent on 
machinery £13,304, in 1896-7 £13,602. 
How do you account for these entries not 
appearing ? 


Tre FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: One item was in the expenses 
account, and the other is in the Estimates 
as to the future. One has been audited 
and passed, and the other has not. 


*Mr. ALLAN: I am a very plain book- 
keeper, but if I see from an entry in a 
book that money has been spent I look 
to the incidental charges opposite. In 
conclusion, all I would say is this: I 
warn the right hon. Gentleman with all 
fervour, and as a Briton, that the course 
he is pursuing with regard to our ships 
will land this country in a muddle. You 
will find that your Fleet will be ruined in 
about five years. A friend of mine, an 
eminent engineer, has written me that 
he had been to La Ciotat, and was asto- 
nished at the number of water-tube 
elements, one fitted into Messageries 
Company’s vessels, now lying in thou- 
sands on the scrap-heap. You are now 
going to fit in some things known as 
“economisers,” once known as “feed- 
heaters,” with all their many pipes and 
cocks, the result of which is simply 
greater dangers. Your grand ships are 
being spoilt by the bursting of pipes that 
you put into them. I warned you five 
years ago that your plan would be a 
failure, and I say it again now. I care 
not who the man is you have at the Ad- 
miralty ; you dare not run these boilers 
at full speed and take 22 knots out of 
the ships. I again enter my protest 
against the present policy of the Admi- 
ralty, and I challenge the First Lord to 
send these ships, with water-tube boilers, 
full speed across the Atlantic, instead of 
merely making them the subjects of a 
little drawing-room entertainment in the 
shape of a trial trip. I protest against 
the manner in which the Navy is en- 
gineered, and I do not hesitate to do so 
because I feel that I am doing my duty 
to my constituents, to the country, and 
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even to the Admiralty themselves. At 
present I assure the country that its 
splendid Fleet, on which it is spending 
some £25,000,000, is being wrecked in 
the boiler-room. 

Mr. A. 


After the usual interval, 
O’Connor took the Chair. 


*Mr. FLANNERY: Mr. Arthur O’Con- 
nor, I desire, in the first place, to 
associate myself with the chorus of 
approval which has met the extremely 
lucid and extremely candid statement of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. So long 
as the right hon. Gentleman is at the 
head of affairs at the Admiralty—and he 
has given in his able statement the par- 
ticular views and bold, firm grasp of 
those affairs which his experience in 
naval matters entitles him to give—I con- 
fess I think that the obsolete part of the 
Admiralty system will be neutralised by 
the present business-like capacity which 
he is able to give to the whole of the 
Admiralty affairs. 


[Notice being taken that 40 Members 
were not present, the CHamman (Mr. 
A. O'Connor) counted ; and 40 Members 
being present], 


*Mr. FLANNERY continued Sir, 
when the hon. Member for Mid-Cork 
came to my rescue, I was_ refer- 
ring to the safeguards which the 
Admniralty Administration had in the 
experience of the present First Lord, and 
I was going on to show that the defects 
in that administration at the present 
time arising from the obsolete character 
of the Admiralty Board would be 
neutralised by the business-like capacity 
of the administration of the Admiralty, 
ensured mainly by personal circumstances 
at Whitehall. The very important fact 
of my right hon. Friend being at the 
head of the naval affairs of this country, 
after the experience he has had for close 
upon a quarter of a century, or, perhaps, 
for more than a quarter of a century, is 
a reason why the country will be ready 
to accept at his hands reforms in the 
constitution of the Admiralty Board 
which the country would not be ready 
to accept from a less experienced adminis- 
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trator; and it is because I believe that 
such reforms may be introduced by the 
right hon. Gentleman for the sake of 
successors less experienced than himself 
that I desire to call attention to the sug- 
gestions which have already been made. 
When the Board of Admiralty was at 
first formed, the vessels which it had to 
administer were vessels of so simple a 
character that it was not difficult for 
anyone who did not thoroughly under- 
stand them to perform the duties of ad- 
ministration. Why, Sir, the cooks’ galley 
was the most complicated mechanism on 
board ship in those days. The right hon. 
Gentleman himself has referred in his 
able speech to the complicated 
mechanism of modern war ships, and to 
the great advantage which he possesses 
in having for his advisers the highest 
scientific men of the day. I entirely 
agree with him, and I venture to say that 
the place which the scientific exdvisers 
have upon the Councils of the Admiralty 
is as much a matter of personal weight 
as it is a matter of their official posi- 
tion. The elevation, say, of the present 
director of naval construction to his 
position of influence is more because he 
is the Assistant Controller of the Navy 
than because he is the Director of Naval 
construction; and if there were estab- 
lished a system of having seats on 
the Board of Admiralty for the 
constructor of naval works and _ the 
Engineer-in-Chief of the Navy, I be- 
lieve that the change would be of 
great advantage to the administra- 
tion, and of the greatest importance 
in assisting the difficult questions of 
mechanism in the Navy. I do not, for a 
moment, desire that the present Board of 
Admiralty should be reduced in size, but 
if additions be made without taking away 
a single Sea Lord from the Board, then 
I believe that we should have a proper 
preponderance of mechanical force 
amongst those who are best able to re- 
present the best interests of mechanism 
in the Navy, and who, at present, are 
under orders, and are not able to influence 
the Admiralty Board as they ought to in- 
fluence it. The least satisfactory feature 
in the Naval Estimates of the coming year 
is the fact that seven months have been 
irretrievably lost in the progress of new 
construction. As one havine some ex- 
perience of the operations in ship-yards 
and engineering works, I must say that 
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the figures are sanguine. I do not be- 
lieve that the new ships will be ad- 
vanced in the expected proportion. 
Nevertheless, I recognise, as a reasonable 
and well-deserved compliment, what the 
hon. Gentleman has said as to the workers 
in the ship-yards, who are now labouring 
with a will, having broken down the 
bitter strife and feelings of antagonism 
which, I am sorry to say, my hon. Friend 
the Member for Dundee, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Monmouth, in the early part of this 
Debate, sought most eagerly to excite, 
As regards foreign orders in this country, 
I daresay it would be recognised that 
the question involved is the most diffi- 
cult diplomatic question ever brought be- 
fore the notice of my right hon. Friend. 
I do not imagine a more difficult question 
than the negotiation for the sale of 
vessels of war made in this country to 
foreign nations. But there are rumours 
that at least two of those vessels have 
been under negotiation for sale to an- 
other foreign Power. Now, in regard to 
those rumours, I venture to say to the 
right hon. Gentleman that in the present 
state of international affairs, in the pre- 
sent anxiety of the country as to our 
foreign relations, and in the present tem- 
per of the people towards the movement 
for strengthening, by every means in our 
power, the position of our Navy, it would 
be very unpopular and go hard with my 
right hon. Friend if any other foreign 
Government than those for whom the 
ships were being built succeeded in pur- 
chasing them. I presume the vessels 
built in this country are up to date, and, 
having regard to the variety of service of 
the British Navy, I believe there will be 
few ships up to date, with all modern im- 
provements, and equal to all modern re- 
quirements, built by British constructors, 
for which, in some shape or another, 
place would not be found in the organisa- 
tion of the British Fleet. I believe the 
right hon. Gentleman is entirely on the 
alert in this matter, and I hope he will 
not suppose that the suggestions I make 
are in any way intended to imply that he 
is not a competent judge of the matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Forest of Dean has spoken very 
strongly upon the question of the re- 
serve of British seamen, and it is ad- 
mitted on all hands that the proportion 
of foreign seamen in the Mercantile 
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Marine is increasing every year. 
There are some vessels that are 
not only manned by foreigners, but 
are ofticered and commanded by 


foreigners, and the great danger is that, 
in the time of war, the foreigners who 
command and man those ships, if they 
have any pluck or patriotism at all, will 
take those vessels, not back again to 
British ports, but away to the ports of 
their own country. That is a danger of 
a real character, as well as a danger in 
the gradual weakening of our reserve of 
. seamen in the mercantile navy available 
for service in the fighting line. The 
right hon. Gentleman, speaking on this, 
has said, “I cannot create British seamen 
for British merchant ships.” Well, Sir, no 
one would suggest that it is the duty of the 
Admiralty to create trained seamen for 
the purpose of service in the merchant 
ships, but the Admiralty can do some- 
thing more than that; the Admiralty 
can encourage the employment of more 
native seamen in the merchant navy, 
and in that respect the Admiralty has 
already done something. Those hon. 
Members who were present at the Review 
at Spithead last summer will have 
noticed that the Campania and the T'eu- 
tonic were manned by members of the 
Royal Naval Reserve, British seamen en- 
rolled in the Reserve of the fight- 
ing line. Why was that? Because it is 
a condition of the retention of armed 
cruisers, and the payment of a subsidy to 
those cruisers, that they shall be manned 
with men who are enrolled in the Re 
serve. I venture to suggest to the right 
hon. Gentleman and his colleagues that 
they might wisely and, without intro- 
ducing any new principle, go one step 
further, and they might grant some 
sinall allowance to these ship owners who 
man their vessels with British seamen, 
providing that those seamen are trained 
in the Royal Naval Reserve. That sug- 
gestion is not a new one; it has been 
made over and over again, and possibly 
in time it will be acceded to. The cost 
would be exceedingly small, and it would 
be an encouragement to ship owners who, 
at the present time, I am sorry to say, 
are not sufficiently patriotic to insist upon 
British seamen in British ships. That 
would probably create an important and 
useful reserve of British seamen. I now 
come to a subject which has already 
engaged the attention of the House 
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to-night, and it is so vital in its influence 
on the Navy, and, therefore, its influence 
upon the very existence of the country, 
that I ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
pardon me for again recurring to what 
has already been discussed, not only in 
this Debate, but in the previous Debate. 
In his speech last night the First Lord 
of the Admiralty used these words— 


“There is a growing belief amongst pro- 
fessional men that speed is one of the first 
essentials.” 


[Mr. Autan: “Hear, hear!” ] The 
Member for Gateshead knows that this 
is true. It is perfectly clear that speed 
is one of the very first and most im- 
portant considerations, before which 
every other consideration of fighting 
quality—in a cruiser, at all events—gives 
way. There are some engineers outside 
this House who have thrown the gravest 
doubt upon the powers of the best and 
most modern of our cruisers to fulfil the 
duties of speed which have been laid 
down by the First Lord and universally 
accepted. Speed must depend upon the 
endurance of the boilers and that which 
supplies the motive powers for the ships ; 
and I would very respectfully—speaking 
with a serious feeling of responsibility— 
ask my right hon. Friend to dissociate 
in his mind the question of steaming for 
a short time under exceptional conditions 
of scientific supervision, with a numerous 
staff for the purpose of attending to the 
machinery, and steaming continuously 
under the circumstances of ordinary navi- 
gation upon an ocean voyage. Why, Sir, 
to use an illustration which will appeal 
to every Member of this House, it is as 
much as saying that a man who has 
made a successful maiden speech should 
at once be qualified to become a Cabinet 
Minister. It will be remembered that 
the initiative suggestion for the use of 
water-tube boilers in the Royal Navy 
was based upon the alleged success of 
boilers of that class in a merchant 
steamer called the Ohio. These boilers 
are now taken out of that ship and have 
been replaced with boilers of a_ dif- 
ferent character. I must again ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to take this 
matter into consideration. I was much 
distressed and more disappointed than 
a loyal supporter of the Government 
ought to be at the character of the 
reply giver to-day by the right. hon. 
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Gentleman on this subject in the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman answered, if I 
understand rightly—I was not in the 
House at the time—that the boilers 
of H.M.S. Diadem would be tested 
in the ordinary way, but that the 
Admiralty would not pledge them- 
selves to make any test of full 
power over a long ocean distance.. What 
I understood the position that the hon. 
Gentleman took up to be was that the 
practice of the Mercantile Marine was 
not to send vessels which were fitted 
with new machinery, or new vessels, on 
their first voyage under full power. If 
that is so, and I have properly repre- 
sented the statement he has made, I 
venture at once, with all the responsi- 
bilitv that i can possibly assume, to join 
issue with him. Might I refer to the 
Campania and the Lucania?—and I ask 
hon. Members of this House who 
have been passengers in any mail 


steamer afloat flying the British 
flag, what they would say if on 
the first voyage of any of those 


vessels it was said by the owners, “We 
shall not run her at full, or nearly full, 
power, because it might strain her”? I 
grant at once that during the first 
voyage of any steamer, those I have 
inentioned, or others, or cargo-boats, it is 
the custom during the first portion of 
the voyage to deal with her most care- 
fully until everything has got down 
to its bearings. But then we 
tind that that vessel crosses the Atlantic 
regularly, and carries Her Majesty’s 
mails, and that her first voyage is ac- 
complished within a few hours of her 
subsequent voyages. I venture to say 
the invariable custom in the Merchant 
service is to drive a vessel on _ its 
first voyage within a few points of 
its full power. Later on in this Ses- 
sion I will produce a table which will 
show the times occupied in the first 
voyage across the Atlantic by the popular 
mail steamers, and I pledge myself 
to prove that, practically, the steamers 
in question are forced, and driven prac- 
tically at full power, on their first as on 
their subsequent voyages. Now, I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman how that ap- 
plies to the position of the naval boilers 
iz Her Majesty’s ships. Has the right 
hon. Gentleman, since he came into 
office, done all that a reasonable and 
prudent man ought to do to test the 
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capacity of the new system of 
boilers for driving vessels at full 
speed for long ocean distances? In 
time of war the fate of the country 
may hang on the capabilities of the 
boilers in that direction. I do not wish 
to take an alarmist view ; I do not wish 
to say a word which might seem too 
strong, but I do say, unless the boilers 
and machinery can be depended on, no 
amount of strategy, no amount of 
bravery on the part of the officers, or 
the engineers below, will be able to over- 
come their deficiency. The question is: 
has the Admiralty, in its policy, taken 
reasonable precautions, having regard to 
the allegations which have been made 
by men of responsibility in this House 
and elsewhere? I venture to say they 
have not. With regard to the Diadem,. 
there was a question put to the Ad- 
miralty by the noble Lord the Member for 
York as to whether they would set all 
doubts at rest by sending her across 
the Atlantic at full speed. We have 
been told, according to reports, that she 
has made a most successful series of 
trials, and that she has been successful 
throughout. That being so, the Diadem 
being a new ship, with boilers brought 
up to date, as they are in these other 
vessels, is there any justification for 
withholding an ocean trial of those 
boilers, even if there were no other reason 
than to satisfy the hon. Member for 
Gateshead? I venture to say that an en- 
gineer of the experience of my hon. 
Friend, who has spent all his life in con- 
nection with machinery, who has run 
the blockade in charge of machinery, and 
who sits in this House to represent thou- 
sands of mechanics, who themselves 
manufacture machinery, ought not to be 
entirely ignored. Might not the Ad- 
miralty go so far as to extend the trial 
trip of the Diadem across to New York 
under convoy, if it is desirable, of the 
Campania? I do not suggest that she 
would not be safe to go a long voyage, 
but let her start at the same time, and 
let her, as we hope she may, arrive at 
the same time with the same condition 
as to full power. I do not wish to labour 
this subject too much, but I do fee 
very strongly upon it, and I hope it will 
not be felt that there is on my part anv 
desire to impute any personal blame. 
I am speaking of doubts, which I regard 
as extremely important, and I hope that 
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in that spirit my remark will be taken. 
There is one other point which I venture 


to put: hon. Members of this House 
who take a deep interest in, and 


have a great desire to understand, naval 
matters, would like to know whether 
facilities will be given by the Admiralty 
this coming year such as were given two 
years ago, when a visit was paid to the 
fleet and facilities of a somewhat un- 
usual character were given by the Ad- 
miralty. Will there be any opportunity 
given to those Members who desire it 
to visit the ships in reserve and in the 
dockyard! I believe that if the right 
hon. Gentleman could see his way to 
doing this he would certainly help Mem- 
bers of this House to a better under- 
standing of the wants and deficiencies 
of our naval greatness. 

Tue FIRST LORD ADMI- 
RALTY: I few 
moments in order to answer the particu- 
lar question which has been raised by the 


OF THE 


interpose for a 


hon. Member who has just sat down and 
by the hon. Member for Gateshead— 
the question of 
boilers, and I wish to take the Committee 
fully into confidence on this question. 
The Powerful on her voyage out suf- 
fered from a defect in her machinery. 


namely, water-tube 


There were defects in her machinery on | 


her trials of a certain amount of horse- 
power. The hon. Member opposite says 
letter from person on 
board, and I shall be obliged if he will 
let me have a copy of that letter without 
the signature, that I may inquire 
thoroughly into the allegations it con- 
Now I also have had a letter 
from an officer on board the Powerful, 
written after the accident, and in it he 


says— 


he has a a 


tains. 


“My main regret for the delay which has 
taken place is that some persons will probably 
say this is due to the water-tube boilers.” 


The letter. is characterised by some 
strong naval phrases, but the gist of it 
is that the accident had nothing what- 
ever to do with the boilers. 


*Mr. ALLAN: Why was she such a 
long time going from Spithead to the 
Mauritius? 
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Toe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: Because she was ordered to go 
at a certain speed. 


*Mr. ALLAN: She did not do it. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: The hon. Member seems 
suppose that when want to 
| send a ship abroad it is necessary for her 
to go at full power, but it is the rarest 
case, and only in case of emergency, 
that a ship is ordered to go at its full 
}power. I do not know whether the hon. 
|Member has looked at the records of 
|other voyages to Hong Kong by vessels 
of other navies? But if we compare the 
‘speed at which they travel, it will be 
found favourable to us. I am not at 
jall sure that vessels of other Powers go 
}at express speed. I believe they go at 
/an economical ordinary rate, not wishing 
| to record great performances, but to get 
ito their destination in reasonable time. 
|The Powerful has been ordered north 
‘by the Commander-in-Chief. The hon. 
| Gentleman said she was a failure. I have 
not yet received the report of the en- 
zineer at Hong Kong as to the repair of 
the engines and evaporator pumps, but 
the information I have at this moment, 
‘as I understand it, is that there was no 
difficulty with the boilers at all. Now 
ithe hon. Gentleman puts the failure of 
\the engines on the boilers, and when I 
‘heard of the heating of the cranks of 
|the Powerful I knew what to expect. 
|I knew for a certainty that the unfortu- 
inate defects in the machinery would be 
‘laid at the door of the water-tube 
boilers. 


*Mr. ALLAN: I beg pardon. I never 
said such a thing at all. I am an en- 
gineer, the right hon. Gentleman is not. 
I know what the heating of bearings is 
and what boilers are better than he 


to we 





does. The heating of bearings has 
nothing to do with the boilers. — 

Tue FIRST .LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: No; then why did the 


hon. Member, with his splendid wealth 
of imagination—the hon. Gentleman is a 
poet as well as an engineer—why did he 
refer to his prophecy as to the failure of 
the boilers? The defect was in the 
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machinery, but said he, “See how right 
I was.” Yes, but his prophecy was as to 
the boilers, and it was not the boilers 
but the machinery that went wrong, and 
he points to the failure of the machinery 
to point his moral in regard to the 
boilers. His general denunciation of the 
Admiralty for some five years past has 
been not about machinery, which he 
understands better than I do; it was 
about the boilers he had his doubts. 
The hon. Member says very truly he is 
an engineer and I am not. I confess 
I know nothing about boilers and en- 
gineering, but I am not at all sure 
whether the engineers of whose advice 
I have the advantage are not of equal 
standing with the hon. Member in the 
engineering world. I am not at all sure 
whether the authorities I could quote 
en my side are not superior to the hon. 
Gentleman, or even my hon. Friend 
who has just sat down. Now, there 
have been discussions in regard to 
this question at the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, and elsewhere, and the case 
for the Admiralty has been put over 
and over again. I would ask the hon. 
Member whether he would be good 
enough to attend one of these meetings 
of engineers, where Sir John Durston and 
others would meet him and deal with 
this scientific question in a way in which 
none of us are able to deal with it, except 
two or three Members of Parliament. 
There it could be argued with full know- 
ledge on both sides. That is the kind 
of trial I should like the hon. Member 
to undergo when he is calling on us to 
undergo this trial here. I have intimate 
personal knowledge of the captain who 
conducted the trials—a Naval officer of 
distinction—and that Naval officer was 
convinced of the propriety of adopting 
these water-tube boilers. New men have 
come to the Admiralty, men of inde- 
pendent judgment, and I have put it to 
them: “Would you go back from the 
water-tube boilers to the cylindrical 
boilers, or would you say that to do this 
would be like going back from breech- 
loaders to muzzle-loaders?” They have 
sid in reply, “ You would be quite justi- 
fied in making that statement.” But 
what do authorities generally, and not 
only in this country, say? These boilers 
have been adopted by France, by Russia, 
by Germany, by Austria, and all the chief 
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engineers responsible for the efficiency ot 
these navies take the view that water- 
tube boilers are most adapted to men-of- 
war. I cannot decide for myself; I must 
decide by the authority of those who are 
able to argue the question out with their 
opponents and to meet them in that 
argument face to face. I admit the re- 
sponsibility which the Admiralty have 
incurred, but it would be an enormous 
responsibility to allow foreign Powers to 
make advances by the adoption of these 
water-tube boilers while we held back 
and refused to furnish Her Majesty’s 
ships with them, when they were con- 
sidered by the naval engineers of all coun- 
tries to be the boilers for the future. 


*Mr. FLANNERY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman forgive me for one moment! 
I have not advised the Admiralty against 
water-tube boilers, but I would advise 
them to test their endurance. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: I am glad to hear that 
explanatory remark, but I think the 
general impression derived from his re 
marks was that he distrusted water-tube 
boilers. Does he distrust that one trial, 
if successful, would prove the case, or, if 
unsuccessful, would be sufficient to dis- 
prove the case? This is a new departure, 
and the first boilers may not be the best. 
When we introduced the breech-loaders 
there was precisely the same difficulty ; 
some of them broke down, and there was 
the same feeling and denunciation. It 
was said of the breech-loader: “This is 
a foreign invention. Will you adopt it 
because the French adopt it? Let us 
stand by the muzzle-loaders.” I was at 
the Admiralty at the time, and I know 
that that was the view held by many 
eminent gunnery men, as well as by many 
officers. But it had to be done, and we 
had to adopt the breech-loader. We 
were late in the adoption of the more 
modern improvement, and we sufferec by 
it, and the consequence was that it was 
years before we were able to pick up. 
Suppose we were to suspend the introduc- 
tion of the water-tube boilers and allow 
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them to be put in by those who may be our 
possible opponents ; it would be poor com- 
fort if, after we had done our utmost to 
get up steam at the same rate, and after 
seeing the ships we wanted to catch 
easily able to get away from us—because 
with the water-tube hoilers they could 
raise steam more easily than we could 
with the cylindrical—we were then to 
say that we had followed the advice of 
the hon. Member opposite (the Member 
for Gateshead)? I have great respect 
for him, and when he speaks he has the 
great advantage of his engineering ex- 
perience, which few in the House of 
Commons possess. But if I had my ad- 
visers here the House would see the hou. 
Gentleman would not be able to make the 
statements which, with his poetic cx- 
pression and rhetorical powers, he is 
now able to make before a House of 
Commons which, like myself, is almost 
incompetent to judge upon questions of 
this character. I am bound to follow 
authority in this matter, and what can 
I do except this! I see where the greatest 
authority on each side is, and I follow 
that authority. It would be my business 
if I had any doubts as to the counsel 
given me on the matter to change my 
engineering advisers, and I should like 
to know whether the engineering profes- 
sion generally would consider it right 
that I sould reject the advice of those 
who advise me in order that I might 
accept that of the hon. Member for Gates- 
head. I confess that, as at present ad- 
vised, I do not see my way to do it. I 
have taken every opportunity to have 
the best counsel on the subject. When 
I have had Naval officers who have been 
in these ships I have asked them for, and 
pressed them to give me, their opinion 
on the water-tube boilers, and Naval 
opinion has distinctly come round to 
water-tube boilers, and would regret any 
change in the ships that are being laid 
down. That is a point, of course, which 
has to be taken into consideration. What 
is true is this: in any new invention of 
this kind it is essential, with new boilers 
and new machinery such as you have got 
in this case, that those who have got 
the working of them should learn their 
lesson by degrees. They require more 
stoking than the other. Great science 
must be learned, and it is learned, and 
we find that the more the stokers are 
instructed in the management of the 
. 
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boilers the more successful they are. One 
of our chief businesses at present is to 
educate the stokers in the, perhaps, 
more difficult stoking than there was 
before. The strategical advantages of 
these boilers are considered to be such 
that, viewing the authority on the one 
side and on the other, I have no choice 
except to proceed on the same lines as 
my predecessors in relation to these 
boilers ; and surely hon. Members, and 
the House generally, must feel that if in 
every other country the men who have 
studied this question have taken the 
same view, there is primd facie evidence 
and, perhaps, sound argument for the 
adoption of these boilers. All modern 
ships have got water-tube boilers. The 
Russian ships sent to China have water- 
tube boilers; the vessel which the 
Emperor of Russia sent over to the Jubi- 
lee has water-tube boilers. I say that 
the general attitude of the engineering 
world has decided in favour of the water- 
tube boiler. I do not, under these cir- 
cumstances, see what other course I 
could pursue than the course which is 
now being pursued by the Admiralty— 
namely, not to fall behind, but to keep 
up to what is expected of our men-of-war 
by introducing into them the strategical 
advantages to be derived from the adop- 
tion of the water-tube boilers. 


Sir JOHN BAKER (Portsmouth): Mr. 
Speaker, I would venture to call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
what I consider a serious omission in his 
speech in relation to the efficiency of the 
Navy. I would like to add my meed 
of thanks and congratulation to the right 
hon. Gentleman for his speech, but I am 
forcibly reminded that there is a con- 
siderable difference in the treatment of 
the Army and the Navy. We remember 
the satisfaction which was disclosed in 
this House upon the efforts which were 
being made by the Government to im- 
prove the condition of the service and of 
the men in the Army, and we received 
with great gratitude those arrangemer:ts 
and proposals with regard to that ser- 
vice. Now, it is a fact which one cannot 
but observe that the Army seems to have 
received more attention in the House 
than the Navy. I suppose it is the mis- 
fortune of the Navy that its friends are 
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scattered all over the world. At all 
events, they have not received that 
attention which the Army evidently has 
received and, perhaps, deserved to re- 
ceive. Now, in particular may I mention 
that the Navy—the men of the Navy, 
from the officers down to the stoker boy 
—have no such representation as the 
sister service seems to enjoy in this House, 
and they are entirely dependent upon 
those two or three Naval officers who are 
Members of the House, and those who 
represent constituencies in which they 
number largely. Well, now, here is a 
remarkable fact, that we have great pains 
taken by the Government to popularise 
the Army, to improve the condition ot 
those who enter the service, but we have 
no effort to improve the condition and 
the pay of the men of the Navy. It will 
be within the recollection of the House 
when I remark that during the last few 
years you have altered the conditions of 
the one service, but no improvement 
whatever has been effected by the 
Admiralty for the men of the Navy. 
Representatives, through their officers, 
are constantly presenting memorials to the 
Admiralty for the very simple privileges 
which are given to the sister service, 
but which are constantly and _ con- 
tinuously denied to the Navy. The rela- 
tive position of this service is vastly 
inferior—as has been shown over and 
over again by the Returns sent to the 
Admiralty—to that of the Army. The 
men of the Navy do not envy for a 
moment the position which the Army 
enjoys, but they do ask that they shall 
enjoy like privileges for like services and 
conditions of service. Chief and petty 
officers have again and again prayed to 
the Admiralty for years for a slight 
alteration in their pensions. They get 
no response, they get no sympathy. 
Then with regard to the condition of 
the blue-jackets and the men of the lower 
deck. Many Members of this House may 
not know the complaints which these 
men are constantly making to the repre 
sentatives of those working-class con- 
stituencies which are largely composed of 
this branch of the service. There has 
been no great or important change in 
the condition of the seamen for the last 
20 years. The most conservative station 
in life in this country is that of the sea- 
mez. The right hon. Gentleman is ask- 
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ing for continuous service and for Re- 
servists. He will get that more readily, 
and men more numerously, if he will give 
them the same consideration that the 
sister service and other classes of the 
community enjoy. I join with the hon. 
Member for Devonport in what he said 
about the rations. I have had dozens 
and dozens of opportunities of knowing 
the exceptional cost to the men of the 
Navy in consequence of the paucity and 
quality of the provision made for the 
service, especially for the vessels which 
are not away from home at all. Credit 
has been claimed by the Admiralty be- 
cause boys are to be obtained by any 
number, and efficiently trained for the 
Navy. That is satisfactory, but it would 
be much more satisfactory—and naval 
officers know it better than civilians know 
it—if men were not taken out of the 
Navy in their prime, between 30 and 10) 
years of age, but were induced to con- 
tinue in the service by a satisfactory 
arrangement in regard to pay, pension, 
promotion, and provisions. There has, 
however, been no intimation to this effect, 
and it will give great disappointment. 
Sailors do not manifest discontent, but 
I can assure the House—and I am speak- 
ing from personal experience—that the 
fact that the First Lord has made 
no provision, no suggestion, no im- 
provement, and no promotion for 
these sailors will prove a great dis- 
appointment to the men in the Service. 
If he wishes to popularise the Service, I 
hope he will see his way to do what is 
being done by the War Department for 
the Army—that is, to give concessions 
and listen to the petitions which are con- 
stantly pressed upon him by those who 
have entered the Service. I do hope that 
the First Lord will not consider that -! 
am pressing this matter too strongly 
upon him, for we all know the services 
which he has rendered for a long period 
now, and I hope and believe that he will 
give some consideration to those who 
form the great mass of the servants of 
the Crown, who are defending the country 
in every quarter of the globe. I wish, 
also, to thank the First Lord for the 
handsome way in which he has recog- 
nised the loyalty and duty which the 
dockyards have given the Government 
during the past few years; and in that 
recognition I would ask him respectfully 
not to forget that there again there have 
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been for the last year or two great cause 
for dissatisfaction from the inattention 
to comparatively small things, which 
have led to great difficulty with both in- 
convenience to the men and to the 
Government. I hope these objections will 
not be passed |y without consideration, 
because they are matters which should 
be dealt with quickly, fairly, and equit- 
ably to save all these difficulties and 
frictions which, when left to simmer, 
create discontent and disobedience to 
superior authority. I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will not think that I am 
putting it in any other light but that of 
the interests of those whom I represent. 
I assure him, again and again, that we 
have much for which we are thankful to 
him, and I do trust that he will give 
some consideration to the great matters 
which I have specified, and that he will 
not forget those without whom a great 
battleship is practically worthless. 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(York): I should like to make a few 
remarks with regard to the question of 
water-tube boilers brought before the 
House. As a naval officer, I have great 


faith in the water-tube boiler. Every- 


thing connected with a ship is a sort of 
compromise, and taking that and the 
expenditure of coal which are against 
that boiler, there are many things to be 
said for placing it in a man-of-war. I 
had the opportunity of seeing a certain 
class of water-tube boilers at Chatham, in 
the trial of some torpedo-boat destroyers, 
and I am perfectly certain that with no 
other class of boiler can you get up steam 
and speed so quickly as with those 
boilers. I quite agree that the First 
Lord of the Admiralty has done well to 
take the advice of the best authority he 
could find before he put those boilers in, 
and the result will come out most satis 
factorily. The First Lord was perfectly 
correct when he said that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Gateshead always had his knife 
in these boilers, and it is evident that he 
was wrong in saying that the boilers 
were at fault when it was the machinery 
that had broken down in that particular 
case. I believe the hon. Member for 
Gateshead will find that these boilers are 
very suitable for men-of-war. With re 
gard to the question I asked the First 
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Lord to-night, I am afraid I did not put 
it quite clear. I never asked to have the 
Diadem sent across the Atlantic until she 
had been some time in commission, until 
the engineers knew their work thoroughly, 
and until the bearings had worn down 
into their proper position, and until the 
ship was absolutely put into fighting 
trim. I do think it would be a most 
valuable thing for the country—and the 
great engineers would be glad to see it—if 
a man-of-war, like an ordinary mail 
steamer, were sent across the Atlantic to 
see how those boilers would act. I have 
absolute faith that those boilers will 
come out of such a trial very well 
indeed. The gallant Admiral _ the 
Member for Eastbourne made some 
remarks about a Motion I have had on 
the Paper with regard to the blowing up 
of certain ships. Well, I am _ perfectly 
certain that we must move with the 
times, and my Motion is merely that we 
have a number of ships which would be 
very effective fighting ships if they were 
properly armed. All I ask for is that, if 
they are not properly armed, they should 
not be put into the effective line of battle- 
ships, but should be scratched off the 
A Division of the Fleet. Now, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty said last night that 
he had come to the conclusion that the 
maximum number of men that the coun- 
try could afford to keep up in time of 
peace was 106,000. I would rather have 
had it, as I said last night, at 110,000, 
but I am glad to accept that number. I 
make out that, by taking ships that are 
at present available at this moment, that 
is both in commission and in reserve, but 
now ready, we should want. 105,000 men 
to commission those ships and put them 
into the first fighting line; and, remem- 
ber, that number has nothing to do with 
the auxiliaries, and we could not send’ 
our fleet to sea without the following 
auxiliaries: mercantile auxiliaries, store 
ships, ammunition ships, workshop 
ships, telegraph ships, and a_ whole 
fleet of colliers; and then there 
would be tenders and hospital ships. 
I do not put down in my 105,000 
these auxiliaries, for not one of them 
have to go into those ships. I make my 
105,000 necessary to man the first fight- 
ing line if we have to go to war. The 
Kirst Lord said the inference is that we 
have got 100,050 men. [The First Lorp 
of the Apmmatty: Men and boys.] But 
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Supply. 
we really have got only 91,513, and next 
year we shall have only 97,000 and not 
106,000 as the First Lord stated. What 
I wish to point out is that the First Lord 
has made a statement which gives a false 
impression. Of course, he has not done 
so intentionally, but I want to point out 
that I have documentary evidence to 
prove it. I refer to the Memorandum of 
1892 and 1893, which says that at 
present all men and boys under the 
Naval Discipline Act are included in both 
A and B, and thus a false impres- 
sion is created as to the number of men 
available for active service. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: My noble and gallant Friend 
should remember that that matter 
was put right by the way in 
which it is stated in the Estimates, 
where it is exactly stated how the 
matter stands. I always use the phrase 
“men and boys” carefully, but recollect 
that a number of those boys will be men 
in about a year-and-a-half. I do not 
know why my hon. and gallant Friend 
has fixed upon this particular idea that 
I have created a false impression. 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD: Why 
did we separate the two classes A and 
B? I can only go by what the right hon. 
Gentleman said himself last year, when 
he stated that we had got 100,050 men 
on the active list. [The First Lorp of 
the ApmrraLtty: Men and boys.] Well, 
the hon. Gentleman has his opinion, and 
I have mine. It is a mere play of 
words [The First Lorp of che 
ApmiraLtty: Hear, hear!|—it is a mere 
play of words, but it has given a 
false impression as to the number of men 
you have available to go in your ships 
to fight. I should like the right hon. 
Gentleman to make out his complements. 
I have got all the names of the ships and 
their complements, and any Member of 
the House can do it. You want 105,000 
men to man the ships, and you have only 
got 91,000; and that 91,000 includes all 
Coastguards and Marines. As you want 
105,000, and you have only got 91,000, 
we were actually 14,000 men short in the 
fighting line to man our ships. That is 
a very clear statement and I should like 
to see it upset. The First Lord sa‘d he 
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would be glad to get 10,000 more men, 
but I should like to have 14,000 more, 
and we should then be better off than we 
are now. I maintain that Members are 
sent here to get these points out, and, un- 
less they were got out, the country would 
be in the dark as to the real state of 
things. With regard to the officers, the 
First Lord was very frank last night. and 
told us that he was short of officers, 
but he did not give the House the num- 
bers. In France there are 220 com- 
manders, in Russia 205, and on the 
British active list we have got 266 com- 
manders. We certainly have got 259 
commanders on the retired list, but I do 
not think we should get many of them to 
serve in the event of war. Well, now, 
with regard to lieutenants. France has 
756 lieutenants, Russia 598, and the 
British Navy has 1,041, and only 38 un- 
employed or on_ half-pay.- Certainly 
there are 423 retired, but a retired 
lieutenant is generally not very useful, as 
he is too old for service, and only about 
15 per cent. of them are useful. With 
regard to sub-lieutenants, France has 585, 
Russia 287, and the British Navy has 


only 292, or five more than Russia. 
Those are remarkable facts, and I 
hope the First Lord will not mis- 


understand them. I say he must get 
more, and he must manage it somehow. 
The sooner the country knows the actual 
state of things the better, and the sooner 
will they say, “You must make some 
arrangements to go on shipbuilding as 
soon as you can.” Then comes a more 
serious point. We have now in the fight- 
ing line 31,974 petty officers and seamen, 
and we have 651 lieutenants to command 
them. Well, now, we have got remaining 
37,000 petty officers and seamen, and to 
officer them, if we call them out, we have 
only got 314 lieutenants. Therefore, 
with more men—and they may be called 
out in an emergency—we have less 
officers to man them at the very moment 
when we ought to have more. The First 
Lord did say we were very short of these 
lieutenants, and, although he did patch 
up with the auxiliary reserves—and all 
of them are very good officers—still, I 
think some steps should be taken to 
see how we can augment the lieutenants’ 
list, because, if we go to war, these are 
the officers who have to do the work of 
looking after the ships, regulate the 
watches, keep up discipline, and really to 
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conduct the action. Now, just one word 
more with regard to Class A. I find on 
the Reserve 27,054, on the 1st of January, 
and these men are to fill the vacancies 
which I have described if we have to go 
to war. Now, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty is perfectly right that these 
boys will become men, with the assistance 
of Providence, in time, but at the moment 
they are not men. As things are now, we 
shall have to fall back on these Reserve 
men. But what I want to point out is 
this—I have said it before, and I suppose 
the First Lord of tne Admiralty will agree 
with me—that I feel that we shall not 
get these men, or a very small proportion 
of them, because it is impossible to 
imagine for a moment that when we go 
to war the Mercantile Marines are to be 
robbed of their best men. It is the duty 
of the Government to keep the Mercan- 
tile Marine running in times of war to 
secure the delivery of our materials and 
food supplies. To suppose that we are 
going to take their best men to man the 
ships is a chimerical idea. In the Mer- 
cantile Marine this is more emphasised by 
the fact that they are becoming a 
diminishing quantity, and it is impossible 
to conceive that we are going to run the 
Mercantile Marine with foreigners. The 
Reserve question is a very large question 
I confess, and I am glad that the First 
Lord has made a beginning, and, if he has 
time, I believe he will have an efficient 
teserve. But it is not on the Mercantile 
Marine that we shall have to depend for 
the Reserve in time of war, but on the 
fishermen and coastguardsmen. I am 
perfectly certain we shall find ourselves in 
a very bad way for manning ships in 
times of war, although you may have the 
best officers and men—and you have got 
as good of both as any could wish 
for—if the difficulty with regard 
to the Reserves is not overcome. It 
is no use putting your hand in your 
pocket, as taxpayers do now, to spend all 
this money in that way. I am sure that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty will 
cheerfully recognise this fact, that if it 
were not for grumbling, a good deal that 
is now done would not be done. I be- 
lieve that grumbling hurts the authori- 
ties, and unless somebody puts these 
things out, how on earth is the First 
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Lord to know what is going on? He 
cannot rely upon the old official; he is 
such as terrible individual, is that old 
official. The old official will never allow 
anybody else to have anything to do with 
what he considers only concerns himself. 
He says, I am responsible, all these other 
people are not. The hon. Gentleman 
said something about the Works Bill. It 
was a splendid Bill, which that Govern- 
ment deserve every credit for, but he 
need not have said that it was by the Navy 
League people and others ; I put myself 
as one of the others. I do not hold with 
that argument of the old official at all, 
and, although I believe it is irksome, it 
is better that we should get these things 
out of the floor of the House of Commons, 
where we are face to face with the 
Government, who are very strong, and 
have it out with them here. Now, I will 
ask the First Lord whether he will 
kindly tell me if he has made up his 
mind as to the number of the Naval 
Reserve of this country is to be, because, 
although we make out what our require- 
ments are, I do not think we shall make 
out what our establishment shall be. 
That is my point, and my belief is that 
the very least that we can do in this 
country, provided you fix your standard 
of 106,000 men on the active-service 
rating, that a proper and efficient Reserve 
is 70,000 men, and I do not see any 
chance at present of getting anything 
near that. I will not say anything as to 
whether the First Lord is successful or 
not with regard to the Reserve, but with 
regard to the active-servicé rating, I 
think that was very short. The First 
Lord was most frank last night. He 
concealed nothing. He let us know how 
unhappy the Admiralty has been in the 
way of ship-building, and I quite agree 
with the hon. Member opposite when he 
remarked that certainly the works are 
quite as important, if not more im- 
portant, in these days of steam and 
machinery, than the mere building cf 
ships, and I am very sorry that the 
Government of the day have got so very 
far back in the contracts, but I am very 
much relieved since I heard the speech 
of the First Lord, because he put it very 
plainly to us, that it does not follow that 
because your expenditure has not been 
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kept right up that a great deal of work 
has not been done, and I think that his 
explanation has been very satisfactory. 
I will detain the Committee no longer on 
this point, but I hope the First Lord will 
let the House know definitely about this 
subject of the Naval Reserve. It is a 
question of great importance. This ques- 
tion as to what number of men the Admi- 
ralty consider necessary I should also 
like to know, and what is going to be 
eventually their position as regards the 
number of ships. 


Mr. 8S. WOODS (Essex, Walthamstow) : 
I hope that the noble and gallant Lord 
who has just sat down will pardon me 
for admiring the excellent speech which 
he has just given to the House. I would 
also like to pay a complinient to the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty for his excellent speech 
last night on the Navy Estimates. My 
object, Sir, in addressing the House this 
evening is to call special attention to the 
discharge of working men from Ports- 
mouth Dockyard on the 22nd January 
this year. Sir, on Thursday week I had 
the honour of putting a very pertinent 
question to the right hon. Gentleman in 
reference to these discharges, and I raise 
this question purely because I think it 
is a public question, and I think that 
the very elaborate answer that the right 
hon. Gentleman gave to me on Thursday 
week calls for a reply on behalf of the 
workmen, or else the right hon. Gentle- 
man will probably justify the course he 
has pursued in discharging them after 
the meeting that I referred to. I think 
in that reply there were three points. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated that 
one of these men was discharged for dis- 
honesty or fraud ; another for sending an 
improper letter. 


THe FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY: He was not discharged for that. 


_Mr. WOODS: I take it from the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement. However, 
I accept the explanation. I shall have 
to deal more fully with the various 
points in the charges, because I think 


this House will give fair plav to working 
men, as well as to anyone else, provided 
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he is unfairly treated, whether it be the 


State or a private employer. I stand 
here to-night for the purpose of vindicat- 
ing the attitude of these men, and 
before I sit down I will endeavour to 
prove that the treatment administered 
to them on the 22nd January was hard 
and wretched in the extreme. Now, Sir, 
one of the men’s names is Sparshott, and 
he is charged with dishonesty and 
fraud, and that is given by the right 
hon. Gentleman as a reason why he was 
discharged, after holding a meeting on 
the 22nd January. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY: The hon. Member put to 
me the general question, is_ their 
conduct generally good. I answered that 
their conduct was generally good, but 
that one of them had been convicted a 
short time before of making a dishonest 
return. I hope that the hon. Gentleman 
will see the difficulty of asking me 
general questions. 


Mr. WOODS: I accept the explanation 
of the right hon. Gentleman, but I was 
going to read a newspaper statement 
giving a reply that was given by the 
right hon. Gentleman. These are the 
words— 


“T cannot answer the first question of the 
hon. Member without qualification. The 
character of the four men was generally good, 
but one of them had been convicted a shors 
time before of making a dishonest return of 
work to the recording officer of the dockyart, 
and another had on one occasion written an 
improper letter to his superior officer.” 


Now, Sir, I have got the man’s 
own statement, and I think the House 
ought to hear it. I, first of all, give 
the past character of the men. This man 
Sparshott was a riveter in the dockyard, 
and he had been employed in this 
dockyard for 17 years. Three years pre- 
viously he had been at the fire, and he 
had received the highest pay of 27s. per 
week. He performed the special riveting 
work in the dockyard on most of Her 
Majesty’s ships in Portsmouth Dockyard. 
He was appointed by the constructor to 
rivet the main keel of H.M.S. Sultan, 
after the damaged plates had been re 
moved and replaced, and when finished 
he was specially commended by the 
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officials for his abilities as a working 
man; they stating that never in their 
experience had they seen such good rivet- 
ing, and he was awarded an extra shil- 
ling a week on his wages. That does 
not contain the charge that is made 
against this workman. The charge which 
was made by the right hon. Gentleman 
was that he had only put one rivet in a 
ship, and that he had charged for 16. 
That was the charge. I am trying to 
give the man’s explanation; and I think 
the House ought to understand both sides 
of the question, which also explains very 
fully what I consider a very obsolete 
custom in the works and in my judg- 
ment, I say it most respectfully, I think 
it is disgraceful to the Government and 
the officials that such a state of things 
should exist in Her Majesty’s Dockyard. 
I will read the statement as given by 
the man, and which can be proved by 
every man in the dockyard if required. 
He saw there was no pretence of charging 
16 rivets for one, but in accordance with 
the practice in force in the dockyard 
which was that, when men have to per- 
form a very difficult job, or a special 
single job, they were to charge an equiva- 
lent amount to the time occupied in doing 
the work. The official who booked the 
16 rivets knew that only one rivet had 
been put in, but he also knew that the 
“set,” which embraced Sparshott, Harris, 
another man and a boy, had been occu- 
pied rather over an hour in doing this 
job, they having had to remove their fire, 
etc., from one end of H.M.S. Canopus 
to the other, and had to put the rivet in 
a very awkward place. The piecework 
rate for the rivet was 1}d., and they 
charged 2s., or an equivalent of 16 rivets 
for an hour’s pay for three men and a 
boy. This was recorded by the officer 
but disallowed by another, hence the 
trouble. This system had been previously 
explained to the Admiralty Committee, 
and they had advised the men to pursue 
the same system until the piecework 
prices had been revised. This is the 
statement of Sparshott, a man who had 
a long experience in the dockyard, and a 
man against whom the finger of scorn 
could not be pointed prior to this event. 
I think the House ought, at least, to 
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give sufficient credence to the man’s state- 
ment, under the peculiar conditions in 
which he is situated. But I think the 
House ought to know something else in 
regard to this question. The piecework 
system is at the bottom of all the mis- 
chief. The right hon. Gentleman ad- 
mitted that he would give his careful con- 
sideration to it; that was a very proper 
thing to do, but it is not the first time that 
this subject has been brought to the 
notice of the Admiralty, or to the notice 
of the right hon. Gentleman. Of course, 
I believe that he would attend to it if it 
had been brought to his notice previously. 
But I believe that the permanent officials 
in the dockyard have known about this 
system for years, and it is not rectified, 
and has never been attended to, and a 
better system has never been put in its 
place. The history of this piecework 
system is as follows: In February, 1891, 
the fair wage Resolution was passed 
through this House. I suppose to put 
the thing in operation, and to put the 
men’s wages up to something like the 
fair standard in April of the year, 12} 
per cent. was added to the men’s wages. 
In August of the same year, 124 per 
cent. was taken from their wages. In 
1892 125 per cent. was taken again. In 
1897 another reduction of 10 per cent. 
was taken from their wages. Now, Sir, 
that is about 37 per cent. reduction from 
the wages of the riveters and the drillers 
in the dockyard, and this the men know, 
because they have got comparative state- 
ments from the private firms where men 
are employed in the same kind of work. 
These comparative statements show con- 
clusively—I have them in my possession, 
and they have been sent on to the Admi- 
ralty—that deputations have met the 
superior officers in the dockyard, showing 
that the men’s wages at the present time 
are from 50 to 100 per cent. below what 
private firms pay for the same class of 
work as that being done in the dockyard. 
If hon. Members dispute that, I have got 
the information in my hand, with prices 
for every kind of work, and I know that 
the right hon. Gentleman is in possession 
of the same schedules, so I will not 
trouble the House with the figures ; but 
in the middle of 1897 the riveters, in 
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consequence of not being able to get these 
grievances redressed, and finding that 
there was no hope of their so doing, a 
large body in the dockyard put down 
their tools, and asked the officials of the 
dockyard if they would meet them as a 
deputation to consider their general 
grievances. This meeting was held. I 
have endeavoured to point out as clearly 
as I possibly can the men’s side of the 
case, so that the House can come to a 
fair judgment upon the whole matter. 
Williamson, Davis, Thomas, Beaton, and 
the other men were perfectly candid 
and they enumerated the grievances. 
After they had discussed these grievances, 
the officials were thunderstruck—this is 
a statement that I am reading from—it 
may be that it has become public pro 
perty—at the rotten system in vogue, and 
appeared greatly concerned at the reve 
lations made by the men. 


Tue FIRST LORD or 
RALTY: What 
by the men? 


ADMI- 


made 


THE 


revelations were 


Mr. WOODS: In regard to the system 
of piecework and the rubbing out of 
paint from the heads of the rivets, which 
was another department of the nefarious 
system which was in operation, and from 
which the workmen could not derive 
wages by the proper system of payment, 
which was, as I have just said, about 50 
to 100 per cent. below the wages paid by 
private firms. These were the words— 


“The deputation was then asked to consider 
the Court of Inquiry as their friends, and on no 
account to mention the rubbing out and the 
falsification—above all, they were to avoid say- 
ing one word about the matter to the Press, 
as it would be more than their positions were 
worth if the public got to know of what was 
going on.” 


That is from the public Press of Ports- 
mouth, and perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman may have seen it. I contend, 
Mr. Lowther, that the statements 1 
have made justify the men in the action 
which they took, because they have tried 
by every means in their power, by 
depuéations, petitions, and by holding 


public meetings of protest ; and yet with 
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all these things they can get no satis- 
faction, no amendment of the system 
and no fair wages for the work which 
they have to perform. Now, Sir, the 
next charge was in regard to an improper 
letter. 


Supply. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: I only mentioned that as an 
instance in reply to the Question of the 
hon. Member, but it had nothing what- 
ever to do with the reason why he was 


discharged. 


Mr. WOODS: I, of course, accept the 
statement made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. These men, of course, not being 
able to get any leaders, held a meeting— 
that meeting was held on the 22nd of 
January, outside the dockyard, after they 
had completed their work—and at that 
meeting there were, as nearly as can be 
omputed, 1,500 working men. This meet- 
ing was quite quiet, because we have the 
evidence of the police of Portsmouth, who 
stated that it was a perfectly peaceful 
meeting, and there were no strong ex- 
pressions, no extravagant language. The 
strongest word for one, of course, deal- 
ing with the system under which thev 
laboured, and that was the word “tyran- 


nical condition.” A resolution was 
passed, and the resolution, accom- 
panied by a_ respectful letter, was 


sent to the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
At the meeting on the 22nd January, 
held outside the dockyard, a moderate 
resolution was passed, and a respectful 
letter sent to the First Lord, asking that 
the resolution should receive careful 
consideration. The letter which was 
sent is as follows— 


“22nd January, 1898. 


Goschen. 


“Rt. Hon. G.. J. 


“My Lord,—I am instructed by the Hand 
Drillers’ Association to forward on to you a 
copy of resolution passed by a mass meeting 
of Dockyard employees (comprising about 
4,500), which was moved by the undersigned, 
seconded by Mr. Sparshott, of the Ship Rivet- 
ers’ Society, supported by Mr. G. Knott, of 
the Iron Caulkers, and further supported by 


Mr. Proctor, editor of Chat, and a member 
of the Portsmouth School Board. The Chair 
was occupied by Mr. R. Gould, President 


Portsmouth and District Trades and Labour 
Council, and a member of the Board of (iuar- 
dians.” 
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That was the letter accompanying the 


resolution. These were the terms of the 
resolution— 


“That this meeting of Dockyard employees 
condemns the unjustifiable system adopted by 
the Admiralty in compelling hand drillers, 
riveters, and caulkers (termea _ skilled 
labourers) to go on piece or task work (with- 
out first consulting the workmen) as to the 
fitness of the work to be performed. Further, 
that an enquiry be instituted into the cases 
of eight men working on H.M.S. Bellona, who, 
having worked hard under tyrannical con- 
ditions for a week, received an average pay of 
8s. We therefore pray for an independent 
enquiry into the piece or task work now being 
performed in H.M. Dockyard. We trust you 
will give this resolution your careful con- 
sideration. 


“On behalf of the above, 
“T remain, yours most respectfully, 
“A. G. Gourp, Secretary.” 


Now, Sir, the right hon. Gentlemanin the 
reply he gave me on Thursday week said 
that the statement as to the men only 
being able to earn eight shillings a week 
was false. I am prepared to admit that 
it was an exaggeration. I have gone 
through the figures very carefully, but I 
think the House ought to understand 
the circumstances, and then I think it 
will be considered that the wages which 
the men actually earned were scan- 
dalously low, and altogether inadequate. 
One man received 7s. 8d., a second 
7s. 5d., a third 10s. 6d., a fourth 13s. 5d., 
a fifth 8s. 5d., a sixth 7s. 11d., a seventh 
is. 4d., and an eighth 10s. ld. I think 
those figures work out at an average of 
&s. 1ld. a week. This proves that the 
wage earned is insufficient for any man 
having a family dependent upon him for 
support. Now, Sir, with regard to 
Gould. He was President of a society, 
and as such, he was naturally asked to 
preside at this meeting. There is 
nothing against this man’s character ; he 
held a position as instructor of appren- 
tices—one of the first positions a man 
can hold in the dockyard. His state- 
ment is that he and the other men were 
not discharged for any professional 
offence, but for the part they took in 
that public meeting. That is an inter- 
ference with the right of combination. 
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I know that there is no Member who 
would not stand up and protest against 
anything unfair or unreasonable, and I 
think that this House ought to be the 
judge of whether the treatment these 
men received was merited. The right 
hon. Gentleman may perhaps say that 
this letter and this resolution were sent 
to the wrong place, ignoring the recog- 
nised channels of communication be- 
tween the workmen and their employers. 
I believe the resolution was sent to the 
First Lord, but I do not think the men 
have received any reply. I expect they 
were in some difficulty as to whom they 
ought to communicate with—sometimes 
they communicated with the officials of 
the dockyard and at others they wrote 
direct to the right hon. Gentleman, but 
because this letter contained rather 
strong suggestions as to the remedying 
of their grievances, the right hon. Gentle- 
man evidently does not consider it his 
duty to reply to it, although he has 
replied to previous communications re 
ceived from these men. The right hon. 
Gentleman sent a reply to a letter enclos- 
ing a letter from the hand-drillers. 
Gould’s complaint is that he was dis- 
missed at a moment’s notice by Admi- 
ralty orders, without any reason being 
given. He therefore asked Admiral 
Price which of the regulations of the 
yard he had violated, but the Admiral 
could only tell him that he was aware 
of none. Now, the case I want to put 
to the right hon. Gentleman is this: 
that the men have legitimate grievances, 
that these grievances have existed icr 
some time, and that the men have peti- 
tioned, and sent deputations to obtain 
redress, but down to the present time 
none has been afforded. As far as the 
men knew, they took the most reasonable 
course to obtain a remedy. Three 
schedules were sent to the principal 
officials of the dockyard, but not one 
reply was received. Sir, I think I have 
established a case: that the men were 
discharged for the part they took in 
holding this public meeting, and that 
their being so discharged is a direct 
violation of, and interference with, 
their right to meet and discuss their 
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grievances. This meeting was composed 
solely of workmen, the time was their 
own, and no extravagant language was 
used. I would, therefore, respectfully 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to say, 
unless he can substantiate his allegations 
against the men, that he will considor 
the position he has taken up with regard 
to them. I am unwilling to say that 
the right hon. Gentleman has acted arbi- 
trarily, but I hope I have been able to 
put before the House evidence to show 
that he may have been unintentionally 
unfair, and I hope that he will, upon 
reconsideration, re-engage the men; or, 
as an alternative, that he will appoint 
a Committee to inquire into their 
grievances. I feel sure that the First 
Lord will give the question I have placed 
before him to-night his careful con- 
sideration, and, if possible, allow these 
men to resume their work. I do not 
wish to make use of any threat, but 
unless the reply of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is satisfactory, I shall take the 
earliest opportunity of again raising this 
question at the proper time on the dis- 
cussion of the Estimates. 


Sm JOHN BAKER: I should like 


to supplement my hon. Friend’s re- 
marks by adding my __ testimony 
to his. In my _ constituency the 
general belief is that in this matter 


the Admiralty has acted upon unreli- 
able information. 
place 


The inquiry that took 
and the 
punishment awarded is very much in 
excess of the offence (if any) which was 
committed. I happen to know the 
whole facts of the case. My hon. Friend 
has pointed out that the men—hand- 
drillers, riveters, and others more par- 


was very superficial, 


ticularly—are the victims of a long-con- 
tinued system of oppression. What did 
they do? They took possession of a 
vacant piece of land outside the gates, 
they got the man who was not only presi- 
dent of the dockyard society, but of the 
whole of the societies in the district, to 
take the chair, not dreaming that he 
was thereby committing a breach of dis- 
cipline. This man is respected through- 
out the borough, and his character is 
beyond reproach. 


Mr. Woods. 


I certainly must con- 
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fess that I fail to see where any offence 


was committed. A letter was written 
which may have lacked a little polish, 
but that Gould should have been 
punished with a severity as if he had 
been the worst of characters is unjust ; 
and I must say that I think that the 
right hon. Gentleman has been most 
ill-advised in dismissing this man from 
the service simply because he was chair- 
man of this meeting. Such treatment 
is severe and even tyrannical. The dis- 
missal in this way of a man like Gould, 
who has 16 or 17 years’ service, means 
the loss of his character, because in the 
dockyard no character is given on dis- 
missal for breach of discipline. It means 
the banishment of the man from the 
town or place where alone, possibly, he 
might be able to gain employment, and 
it means the distress and punishment of 
his wife and children. I ask the First 
Lord whether, in this case, an attack 
has not been made on the right of com- 
bination and the right of free speech, in 
order to deter men or societies from 
taking any active part in an agitation in 
relation to their work and their duties 
in the dockyard! I can tell the House 
that I know as a fact that these men 
have from time to time presented peti- 
tions, but to not one of these have they 
received any satisfactory answer. I there- 
fore beg of the right hon Gentleman to 
again inquire into the facts of this case. 
They have complained to me, and I have 
complained to the authorities, on several 
occasions last year, but there was no re 
sponse whatever to the constant indica- 
tions of growing discontent. No com- 
plaint could be made against the Admi- 
ralty for discharging men who had com- 
mitted some grave offence, but these men 
deny that any grave offence was com- 
mitted ; a mistake, if you like—the use of 
the word “tyrannous” the resolu- 
tion, or the words “white slaves,” and so 
on—but nothing to justify dismissal. It 
is admitted that the only offence for 
which the men were discharged was be- 
cause they were taking part in an agita- 
tion. [“ No, no!”] There is no possible 
offence that could be charged against any 
one of the men, save the offence of having 
attended the meeting and forwarded peti- 





in 
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tions direct to the Admiralty. The right 
hon. Gentleman may say that this is a 
breach of discipline, because the Admi- 
ralty have regulations under which the 
men can approach them in regard to 
either their duties or their pay, but I 
would remind him that there are no 
written rules; the rules are understood, 
but there were no written rules that 
were acknowledged as binding by the 
men, and the system has failed in this 
case, because petitions have been  re- 
peatedly sent in without any satisfactory 
reply, and sometimes without any reply 
whatever. I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will not, for the mere sake of ad- 
hesion to a judgment which he has once 
passed, without information, refuse the 
plea which my hon. Friend has made on 
behalf of the men, and which I endorse 
to the fullest. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: The first point on which 
I wish to reassure the hon. Gentle 
man, and, indeed, hon. Members in 
all parts of the House, is that these men 
were not discharged because they were 
trades unionists or because they com- 
bined; but I do hold this: that people 
are not allowed to do in combination what 
they would not be allowed to do singly, 
and combination cannot purge what 
would be an offence if there were no com- 
bination. This matter has been put before 
the country as if it were a deliberate act 
of the Government, in order to discharge 
trades unionist leaders. There is nothing 
of the kind whatever. I scarcely realised 
at the moment when these men were dis- 
charged what important positions they 
held in the trades unionist world. I am 
sorry, for a reason which will be apparent 
to hon. Members, that they did occupy 
such important positions, because the 
position is this: that they were engaged 
in what I must call a demoralising agita- 
tion. [“Oh, oh!”] Yes, I think I shall 
show that conclusively, when I make the 
House acquainted with the facts. One of 
the points which were argued at this 
meeting, and not only argued but exempli- 
fied by some of the claims themselves, was 
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that the men had deliberately put in 
claims for more work than they had 
actually done. Now, the hon. Member 
who introduced this subject said, I think, 
that some months before these men had 
had an interview with the superintendent, 
and that the interview with the super- 
intendent led them to state that there 
was a habit in the yard of rubbing out 
the marks, so that they could claim twice 
over for the work they did. They said 
that was the system that prevailed in 
other yards. [Mr. Woops: That was 
the allegation.] That was the allega- 
tion, and it is an allegation that has been 
repudiated with the greatest energy in 
other yards. I do not know whether it 
was Sparshott, but one of the four work- 
men in question actually said he had re- 
ceived a letter from the Secretary of the 
trades union in Sheerness, in which he 
said that that was the custom of that 
yard—a statement which was strongly re- 
pudiated from Sheerness itself. Now, 
that was the character underlying this 
demoralising agitation, as I call it. Those 
hon. Members who demurred to that 
phrase would, I think, fairly accept this ; 
if it was a meeting simply agitating for 
higher wages, it may be that, in some 
respects, they might think that the men 
had not proceeded on proper lines, but 
they would say, after all, they were 
struggling for higher wages ; but, if these 
dishonest practices were actually justi- 
fied, on the ground that wages were not 
high enough, I think hon. Members 
would say that there was something dis- 
honest tainting the proceedings. At all 
events, from that point of view, we con- 
sidered that the retention in the public 
service of men who took a prominent 
part in a meeting of that kind is not for 
the benefit of the country. The hon. 
Member says that the punishment was 
heavy because they were discharged. At 
the same time, he said that the condi- 
tions of work in the dockyards are so 
tyrannical that a man had only about 8s. 
a week under those conditions. That 
was the impression conveyed. “These 
are the starvation wages; how can the 
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Government maintain a system which 
leads to such wages?” That is the way 
in which it was put. Now, in the first 
place, let me deal with the man Spar- 
shott. The distinct information, the offi- 
cial information, which I have, and 
which I may allude to again, is that the 
man was suspended for charging for 16 
rivets when he had only put in one. That 
was the charge, and then this man, who 
is suspended for this, moves a resolution 
at a public meeting held at the gates of 
the dockyard. Well, of course, it is said 
we are to be model employers; but, I 
ask, would any private employer retain 
a man in his service in such circum- 
stances! He might say, “I will overlook 
the offence,” but when under suspen- 
sion this man goes to justify it, as it 
were, and to get the approbation and sup- 
port of a public meeting, I say it is a 
public meeting which was held under 
circumstances which those responsible 
for the Admiralty were not entitled to 
overlook. There was no trades union- 
ism at all about this. I do not believe 
that the trades unionists would circu- 
larise me with reference to these men if 
they were entirely acquainted with the 
circumstances of the case. If they were, I 
do not believe they would have made 
an appeal for their reinstatement. I 
turn next to the question of the wages 
these men were earning. The question 
is, whether they were able to earn 
higher wages, or whether they were un- 
willing to earn them, or whether these 
lower wages which were earned by a set 
of men on the Bellona, are not part ot 
an agitation, with the view that, by hold- 
ing out these lower wages to the public, 
they might get a lever by which to force 
up wages. Now, that sounds, perhaps, 
a little problematical in the first instance, 
but we know that attempts were made 
on other ships to induce the men ‘o 
work so as only to earn these smaller 
wages, in order to make an impression on 
the public and to force the hands of the 
Government. Those, I think, are proceed- 
ings which it would be very unwise to 
lend the indulgence of the Admiralty. 
Yet me mention one significant circum- 
atance. At this public meeting there was 
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a suggestion made that the men who only 
earned 8s. or 9s. should be indemnified 
by a collection to be made on their be- 
half. Now, could they have earned more 
wages? The general system of piecework 
is attacked. The system is this: there 
is a certain amount of work at day pay, 
there is a certain amount of work paid 
for by the piece; and the question is 
whether, with their piecework, the men 
can generally earn more or less than 
their day pay. I will take four men who 
were at work on the Bellona. Their 
wages were 22s., 23s., 23s. 10d., and 22s. 
Those were their wages, and they earned 
so much less. 


*Mr. W. O. CLOUGH (Portsmouth) : 
Was this day work or time work? 


Tue FIRST LORD or toe ADMI- 
RALTY: I think the hon. Member 
will find that it does not make much 
difference. 


*Mr. CLOUGH: Yes, all the difference. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: All the difference if, week 
after week, they earn the same wages ; 
but the important point I wish to makeis 
this: during six months there was onlya 
quarter per cent. of the men who earned 
under the wages which I have quoted 
—who earned less than 22s. or 23s.; 
not one out of a hundred, but only a 
quarter per cent. and that quarter per 
cent. were not all in Portsmouth, but 
spread over the whole of the dockyards ; 
those are the whole of the cases. If a 
man earns, under piecework, less than 
his day wages, every case is reported, in 
the first instance, to the Admiralty, 
so careful are we that every precaution 
should be taken that they should not earn 
less than a fair day’s wage. These cases 
are reported to the Admiralty, and then, 
where the men have done what you may 
call honest work, if they have earned 
less, it is made up to their day wage. 


*Mr. CLOUGH: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman explain how it is made up? 





The First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: It is paid out to them. 


*Mr. CLOUGH: Which way? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY: The hon. Member knows. 


*Mr. CLOUGH: I beg pardon: this is 
the whole gist of the question. I have 
here a statement from Sparshott, which 
says that three men and a boy were at 
work one hour putting in one rivet, and 
the price paid for the rivet was 14d. 
Every Member of this House will admit 
that 13d. for four of them is not suffi- 
cient. Now, the question comes, how are 
wages made up? Are they made up by 
charging extra work? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: Yes, in the case of Spar- 
shott, because Sparshott has not made 
an honest return. The hon. Gentle- 
man ought not to bring forward a case 
unless he is fully acquainted with the 
facts. Here is a public meeting, and 
these statements are put forward—that 
the men are only earning 8s. or 9s., caus- 
ing discontent and dissatisfaction among 
the workmen in all the yards, and these 
statements are put forward without it 
being stated that these are only very ex- 
ceptional cases. They would be hard 
cases, no doubt, if they were exceptional, 
if it were proved that the men concerned 
had done their best. I will just mention 
one circumstance, which is remarkable. 
There was one man who, in this parti- 
cular week that was quoted by the hon. 
Member oppositg,earned 7s. 6d. less 
than his 22s., and he was one of those 
held up to the public as unable to earn 
more than a miserable starvation wage ; 
but after this trouble had blown over, 
after these men had been discharged, the 
same man earned, for the same time of 
working, 27s. Another man came, and 
was put on the same work, where it was 
said that the men could only earn 8s. in 
the whole week, and he had the misfor- 
tune, in the eyes of the agitators, if I 
may call them so, to earn 15s. in three 
days. Pressure was put on him; it did 
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not come before me personally, but it led, 
very properly, to the discharge of another 
man for endeavouring to tamper with the 
loyalty of the man who was doing such 
good work. I will not trouble the House 
with any further cases, except this: a 
third man, whose wages were 23s. 10d., 
earned in the week when the men had 


been discharged, and when everything was 
over, 10s. more than his day wages, on 
exactly the same kind of work that these 
other men had been engaged on before. 


*Mr. CLOUGH: Iam sure the right hon. 

Gentleman will allow me to say that I 
do not interrupt him save for the purpose 
of having this matter elucidated. The 
right hon. Gentleman has stated that 
when a man has not earned a certain 
amount it was made up. If he is allowed 
so much per rivet, how is it made up! 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: If the man has worked 
properly, and if it is seen that, 
owing to his materials being too hard, or 
owing to some technical difficulty or 
other, he has really been unable to earn 
the full amount, the Admiralty would 
say: “This man has done his duty; he 
could not have earned more under the 
circumstances; we will make up his 
wages to the ordinary day wage.” 


*Mr. CLOUGH: But he is paid for what 
he does. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: Yes; he is paid what he 
has earned, but not exactly according 
to scale. If it is found that, through no 
fault of his own, the scale has worked 
hardly on him, it is set right. 


*Sr U. K. SHUTTLEWORTH: In- 
stead of piecework he gets his day wage. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY: Certainly; instead of piece 
work he gets his day wage. There 
is another system that is occasionally 
adopted, and that is, of giving an addi- 
tional percentage for particularly diffi- 
cult work ; if the men do not earn enough 
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they get a percentage. Therefore, the 
House will see that the Admiralty have 
taken great precautions that the men 
shall have a fair day’s wage for a fair 
day’s work ; and it is because the holding 
of the meeting was, in our view, tainted 
with the contrary tendency, quite apart 
from freedom of speech, that we con- 
sidered it right, and in the interests of 
the public service, that these four men 
should be discharged ; and we have seen 
that the work done after their discharge 
has been better than that done before. But, 
Sir, I should not leave this matter with- 
out saying that, generally speaking, with 
regard to the piecework now done, the 


men earn from 20 to 42 per cent. more | 
We have | 


than their ordinary day wages 
gone into it to see how it w rorks out, and | 
that is the result. In some cases it is | 
not more than 10 per cent., but on the | 
average it is between 20 and 42 per cent. 
more. Indeed, I have no doubt that the 
Admiralty will, at some time, have to re- 
consider the piecework system, because 
the amount paid is so much in excess of 
day wages. I will now make one remark 
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formed that this inquiry would take 
place. It did not, however, close with 
sufficient rapidity for the men, and, in the 
words of Sparshott, they thought it right 
to take “a bolder course ; ” he said “they 
could not get any satisfaction, so they 
thought it right to take a bolder course.” 

W ell, the Admiralty have thought it right 
to take, not a bolder course, but the 
proper course, of discharging the men 
who were engaged in that agitation. I 
cannot give expression to the regret I 
feel at this unfortunate incident in our 
dockyards, where, generally, we can place 
|}such reliance on the men and have such 
|confidence in them. Fortunately, it has 
been quite a local trouble. The Admi- 
ralty will do their best to hasten the con- 
clusion of the new schedule, in order 
to remedy any grievances that may still 
|exist; but. T say, not in an unsym- 
| pathetic tone, but in a tone as firm as is 
| necessary for the discipline of the yard, 
‘that I cannot conceive that it could pos- 
sibly be the duty of the Admiralty to re- 
instate the men who took part in a meet- 
|ing of the character I have described. 





| 


which I hope will give some satisfaction | 


to hon. Members opposite, and it is this: 
One thing of which I know the men com- 
plain is that they do not know suff- 
ciently in advance what the price for 
piecework is, because there are not a 
sufficient number of items given to cover 
all the various work they have to do. An 
inquiry is in progress at this moment— 
and the men know it—to see whether a| 
scale can be drawn which will give more | 
certainty as to the particular wages that 
will be earned on particular work. 


Mr. EDWARD MORTON (Devonport) : 
Was that inquiry going on at the time 
of this public meeting? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: Yes, and it was known 
to be going on at the time of the 


public meeting. It is a long inquiry, be- 
cause it has to go over hundreds, if not 
thousands, of items, and we have to con- 
sult four or five dockyards. and compare 
prices with the schedules of private 
yards. It began in September, and is not 
entirely concluded ; but the men were in- 
The First Lord of the Admiralty. 


Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON (Middles- 
‘brough): The right hon. Gentleman 
‘imagines, I suppose, that he has made 
out a strong case, but I must confess that 
I still think there is a very strong case 
|indeed for the men. [“Oh, oh!”] Hon. 
heemgeage opposite differ with my view, 
| but it seems to me that they are very 
saci satisfied with any point that may 

tell against the workmen. I think the 
Gentleman has not made out 
| a very strong defence of his position. We 
|are told that these men were discharged 
for dishonest practices, and that any pri- 
vate employer would have adopted the 
same course. 


| 


|right hon. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: I really must not be 
misrepresented. I did not say that they 
were discharged for taking a dishonest 
course, because some of the men had not 
taken any part in dishonesty themselves. 
What I said was that they were dis- 
charged in consequence of the part they 
took in a meeting, which was 4 


meeting practically in the nature 
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of a  demoralising agitation. In 
defending that position I do not wish 
at all to misrepresent the acts of the 
men or to charge any particular man 
with dishonesty. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I must 
say that that strengthens our position 
again. I had an impression that it was 
partly for dishonesty that these men 
were discharged, but now we find that we 
have come down to the one point at 
issue, and that is, that the men were dis- 
charged for taking part in an agitation. 
[The First Lorp of the Apmiratty: A 
demoralising agitation.| The right 
hon. Gentleman describes it as a 
demoralising agitation, but I want to 
know why men employed in a Govern- 
ment dockyard should not have a perfe:t 
right to agitate on any question. The 
Government recognise that they have a 
perfect right to combine. Now, with re- 
vard to the position of the man who 
occupied the chair—Mr. Gould, I think 
his name is—this man, apparently, had 
committed no offence whatever. The 
only offence this poor man had committed 
was to take the chair, and that was, in 
the minds of the Admiralty, sufficient 
justification for discharging him. Than 
we are told that the officials had made 
certain misstatements with regard to this 
agitation, and the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, of course, is always ready to be- 
lieve the statements that may be made 
by the officials of the dockyard. I think 
that we have established a case for inquiry, 
and I for one intend to press the matter 
forward, and we will have to avail our- 
selves of every opportunity in this House 
to see that justice is done to these men. 
I do not intend to prolong this Debate 
any further, but I for one say that the 
men have good reason to complain. 


*Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport): I 
understand that the hon. Member who 
has initiated this Debate has stated 
that it has been admitted by the 
authorities that they knew that more 
work was being claimed for than was 
done, and that that was winked at. [“ No, 
no!”] That is the statement that was 
put forward. I most distinctly repudiate 
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the suggestion. So far as the Govern- 
ment officials are concerned in the yard 
of which I have most knowledge I am 
perfectly certain that that is not the case 
at all. There is no man in Devonport 
Dockyard, in a responsible position, re- 
presenting the Admiralty, who would lend 
himself to any such base attitude as is 
suggested, and, whatever may be the 
merits of the Portsmouth case, I do most 
distinctly repudiate the suggestion that 
it is the practice on the part of any Go- 
vernment employee, in Devonport at all 
events, to charge for work which he has 
not done and that that is done in con- 
nivance with the officials. I think it is 
only due to my constituents, and it is 
also, I think, due to the Admiralty, and 
its most admirable administration, to re- 
pudiate any idea that there is any con- 
nivance on the part of Government offi- 
cials in the practice of men charging for 
work which they have not done. 
But, Sir, while I am _ standing 
here to-night to repudiate any 
suggestion of that sort, I do think 
that in this particular case, so far as re- 
gards one man, at all events, there are 
circumstances that entitle him to a re- 
consideration of his case. The man 
Gould was not a driller or a riveter; he 
was a shipwright. He was not interested 
directly in this controversy at all, but he 
held the position in Portsmouth of Chair- 
man of the trades’ council, and he hap- 
pened to be among the crowd when this 
meeting assembled. He was recognised, 
and he was invited, because of his connec- 
tion with the local trades council, to take 
the chair. I have read his observations 
at the meeting, and I consider they were 
very moderate in every respect. He said 
clearly at th2 outset 





“IT do not know, of course, anything about 
the question ; I am not a riveter or a driller.” 


I do think that the course the Ad- 
miralty has taken with regard to this 
man is harsh and arbitrary, and certainly 
ought to be reconsidered. Now, I would 
like to say a word, speaking from my own 
experience, on the merits of what is 
known in Government yards as piece- 
work, or “job and task.” This subject 
of piecework is an ancient grievance, and 
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although I admit that, under fair con- 
ditions, the men are able to earn a sur- 
plus ranging sometimes from 25 to 30 
or 40 per cent. over their weekly wages, 
still, it is a fact that in all the yards, 
when they get on to difficult work, it 
frequently happens, as the Admiralty re- 
cords disclose, that they are not able to 
earn a surplus, indeed they are not able 
to earn their weekly wages. I will give 
a practical instance, within my own ex- 
perience, that occurred when these right 
hon. Gentlemen. now sitting on this side 
of the House were at the Admiralty. It 
was in connection with a ship called the 
Bonaventure. A certain body of men 
were engaged on the planking of that 
ship, and the piecework scale of pay al- 
lotted to them was inadequate, and the 
result was that the men could not earn 
their weekly wage. Naturally, there was 
a great amount of discontent. I took up 
the case, and represented it to my hon. 
Friend below me, and after a great deal 


of pressure, I got him _ ultimately 
to accept the view that the men 
held—that they had been deprived 
of what they were’ entitled to 


receive. Now, I am not going to suggest 
that there was any particular generosity 
on the part of my hon. Friend in refund- 
ing this money. On the contrary, I say 
that if the case had not been taken up 
by the men’s Parliamentary representa- 
tives, that money would never have been 
refunded at all. I say that this system 
should be thoroughly overhauled, and 
while I most emphatically protest against 
any suggestion that the men charge for 
work that is not done, and that the Ad- 
miralty officials connive at that practice, 
and while there are honest men in all the 
yards who would repudiate strongly any 
suggestion that it is necessary for them 
to resort to dishonest methods in order 
to earn their weekly wage, I say there 
are cases repeatedly occurring in all the 
yards where, owing to the piecework 
scale prevailing, the men are not able to 
earn their weekly wage. While I entirely 
dissociate myself from any support of 
men committing dishonest practices, I do 
think if the Admiralty will look at the evi- 
Mr. Kearley. 
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dence that they have themselves in their 
weekly Reports of these piecework earn- 
ings they will see that there is a case 
for inquiry into this piecework rate of 
pay. Now, the right hon. Gentleman has 
stated that the piecework system, as re 
gards the price to be paid, is undergoing 
a process of overhauling, and I am very 
glad to hear that. When I first came to 
this House I had occasion repeatedly to 
protest against the policy adopted with 
regard to piecework. What were the 
principles prevailing? These men had 
no voice in bargaining as between the 
employer and employed, and, what is far 
worse than that, the schedule of prices 
was a closed book to them. It was not 
displayed in any single yard. The men 
could not get the information. We pro- 
tested here, over and over again, that it 
was most unfair, and quite contrary to 
the principle prevailing in private yards, 
that the men called upon to work piece- 
work should not be allowed to see the 
schedule of prices, and know the basis on 
which their pay was made up, although 
it frequently came to less than their 
weekly rate of pay. That, Sir, is all I have 
to say on this question. I desire to protest 
on behalf of my constituents, at all 
events, against the suggestion that they 
have been guilty of defrauding the public, 
or attempting to do so, and that the offi- 
cials of the Devonport yard have con- 
nived at that. I deny it emphatically. 
Such things may occur in other yards: 
there may be some exceptional case at 
Portsmouth, that I know nothing about ; 
but Ido know, from the experience I have 
gained during the last half-a-dozen years 
at Devonport, that there is no foundation 
whatever for the charge there. With re- 
gard to the particular case we are now 
discussing—Gould’s case—I think it is 
deserving of consideration. I think he 
has been wrongly convicted. He came 
casually to the meeting, and was invited 
to take the Chair, and did so; he was 
not ever a member of the trade in which 
there was a dispute, and I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will see his way ‘to re- 
hear the case of that man, at any rate. 


Supply. 
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*Mr. F. MADDISON (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I, as a trades unionist, was very 
anxious to hear the defence of the right 
hon. Gentleman in this particular case, 
and I was gratified at his opening state- 
ment, when he assured the House that 
these men have not been discharged be- 
cause they are trades unionists, and I also 
agree with his proposition, as far as I 
understood it, that nothing could be 
right collectively that was wrong in- 
dividually. My satisfaction, however, was 
only of very short duration, because the 
Committee were told that these men were 
discharged because of the part they took 
in a demoralising agitation. Now, that 
was a very strong statement to make, and 
I listened very patiently for some justifi- 
cation of it. I expected that the right 
hon. Gentleman would prove to the Com- 
mittee that speeches were made at this 
meeting in which some of the men who 
had been discharged were attempting to 
justify some of these dishonest acts which 
have been spoken about, and I confess 
here, that if I thought that any trades 
unionist or any trades union leader would 
attempt to justify, and to actually pro. 
mote, a system which would give a man 
the price of 16 rivets for one rivet, I 
should have no sympathy whatever with 
him; but this very meeting was called 
for the purpose of protesting against the 
system of piecework which prevailed, 
and I can assure the Committee that the 
men affected, the unionists concerned, 
would unite with the right hon. Gentle- 
man in any scheme that he might bring 
forward which would make these dis- 
honest acts of which we have heard to- 
night absolutely impossible, but, at the 
same time, give to the men an equitable 
system of piecework. We have heard 
that in one week the men may earn a 
living wage, while in another week they 
may be unable to earn a living wage. 
Those of us who have had to work on 
piecework know that it is very difficult 
to draw up a good scale, and, while 
you may get a very good result for one 


man, it is very unsatisfactory for another 
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workman, who may be unable to put in 
a full week’s work. Therefore, it is not 
fair to take even the average. The piece- 
work rate should be so fair that in no 
particular week should a man be able to 
earn only 8s. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man has no right to say that these men 
were taking part in a demoralising agi- 
tation when he cannot prove that any 
responsible leader desired that this 
practice, which we must all admit is 
wrong, should be continued. Of course 
the right hon. Gentleman has enormous 
advantages over an ordinary Member, and 
therefore, of course, much more so over 
a Member of two or three days’ standing 
in this House; but, Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman (who is a master of debate, 
and, therefore, his omissions are signifi- 
cant) confined himself throughout his 
speech to riveters. Now, Gould, as the 
hon. Member for Devonport has pointed 
out, is not a riveter; he is not a piece 
worker ; he is a shipwright, working for 
weekly wages. He was a shipwright who 
had an apprentice under his charge, 
which is proof, as hon. Members will 
know, that he was a competent workman 
and a man of good character. Gould 
took part in this meeting under the cir- 
cumstances that have been already 
stated. He had declared over and over 
again that his desire was merely to get 
an equitable system of piecework. He 
never used a single word, as far as I 
know, and the right hon. Gentleman has 
not quoted one single word, to show that 
he, in any sort of way, sympathised with 
these malpractices. Therefore I would 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman to, at 
any rate, look into the matter again, and 
if he tinds the facts are such as we have 
heard to-night and if he cannot (I think 
he should) reinstate all the men, that he 
will see his way, at any rate, to reinstate 
Gould, who, it would seem, is to pay the 
penalty, not only of being a Government 
employee, but of having been lifted a 
little above his fellows by his own exer- 
tions, because he is a public man in 
Portsmouth, and that is probably why he 
has been singled out. Now, if the case 
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has to stand as the right hon. Gentle- 
man has left it, then I am here to say 
that the worst fears of the trades union- 
ists of this country are confirmed, and 
that this is, in spite of everything the 
right hon. Gentleman has said, an attack 
on trades unions. Why, Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman himself adopted the 
technical terms of the Free Labourers’ 
Association; he talked about “agi- 
tators.” Of course, all trades unionists 
are termed “ agitators.” [The First Lorp 
of the Apmiratty: No.| The right hon. 
Gentleman says no. I venture to say 
that all trades unionists would be treated 
by the right hon. Gentleman as agitators 
unless they write him a letter of praise 
for some speech he makes. I am bound 
to say this is more than a dockyard ques- 


tion. It is going to be more than a 
dockyard question to the great masses 
of the trades unionists of this 
country. I do not stand here with 
any desire to give special privi- 


leges to State employees. I am not a 
State Socialist, and I do not in any way 
exaggerate the functions of the State, or 
wish to secure undue privileges for State 
employees. Our demand is a plain and 
simple one, and it is an irresistible one 
in the end. We desire the right of free 
combination for every workman in this 
land, be he a State employee or a private 
employee. I have only to conclude by ex- 
pressing again my deep-felt fear that we 
have before us inthis Portsmouth case a 
distinct attack on orderly combination. 
I would like to say, Sir—I not 
acquainted with the rules of this House, 
and that is where I am at some disadvan- 
tage—but I would just like to say that 
this dockyard case as defended by the 
right hon. Gentleman. has set going my 
worst fears as to the action of the right 
hon. Gentleman during the lock-out of 
the engineers. I must interpret some of 
the things he has said by what we have 
heard to-night. I will admit that I do not 
stand here as one who is at all desirous 
of our Naval expenditure, 
but Iam bound to say that, if, for seven 
Mr. Maddison. 


am 
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Supply. 
months, wicked Radicals like myself had 
been able to delay the Naval Programme, 
we should have been denounced up and 
down the country; but it does seem to 
me that, when it was a question of class 
instincts against patriotism, patriotism 
had to give way. I will not weary the 
House any further, except to repeat again 
that, having carefully listened to the 
right hon. Gentleman, I can only con- 
clude that he has joined those aggressive 
capitalists in the country who are deter- 
mined, as they call it, to teach trades 
unionists a lesson; but I would venture 
to say to him that, in the teaching of 
that lesson, his experience will very 
likely be the same as that of others who 
have pursued the same course. 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I would point out to the House that 
this is the second night’s Debate on the 
Naval Estimates, and I would appeal to 
hon. Gentlemen whether we might not 
now be allowed to take at least Vote “A” 
and Vote 1. 


*Mr. KEARLEY: Many questions of 
importance have been raised in the 
course of the Debate yesterday and to 
night, and it is the first time within my 
experience that the criticisms of hon. 
Members upon the Navy Estimates have 
not been vouchsafed a single word of 
reply. Last night the right hon. Gentle. 
man appealed to us to let the Speaker 
go out of the Chair on the ground that 
we should have full opportunity 
Committee of raising any point, 
and he would be able to give some 
detailed replies. We have __—inot 
heard one single word of reply. Under 
those circumstances I think it really 
most unreasonable of the right hon. 
Gentleman to ask that the Government 
should be allowed now to take these two 
important Votes. 


in 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: Sir, I have, at all events, at- 
tempted to reply to a good many points. 
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If I have refrained from saying more it 
has been in order to give hon. Members 
themselves as good an opportunity as pos- 
sible of speaking. But what I will under- 
take to do is this: I feel that I do owe a 
reply upon some points that hon. 
Members below the gangway have raised. 
If it meets the views of hon. Gentlemen, I 
will ask my right hon. Friend the First 
Lord of the Treasury to put the Report 
stage down. at an early hour, so as to give 
the necessary opportunity of concluding 
the Debate. I hope the hon. Gentleman 
will consider that a reasonable proposal ; 
if so, I will appeal to my right hon. 
Friend to give ample time on the Report 
stage. 


*Mr. KEARLEY: I may remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that Vote “A” gives 
the Government the numbers, but not 
the money. I do not raise the slightes¢ 
objection to giving them the numbers, 
but I think we should not give them the 
money, because, if we did, we should 
destroy our opportunity of insisting on 
having a reply to the points that have 
been raised. I am prepared to give the 
numbers, but I think the right hon. 
Gentleman will see that it is unreasonable 
to ask for the money. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I am quite prepared to accept 
the suggestion of the hon. Member. The 
Government will be perfectly content to 
take the numbers to-night. 


*Sir_ U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: I 
hope it may be understood that the ques- 
tions which some of those on this side 
would have liked to raise may, if Vote 
“A” is passed to-night, still be raised 
upon the other Vote. I think that is a 
course that has been consented to on pre 
I think we should 
scarcely be content without an assurance 
to that effect, and I imagine that it 
would probably be convenient to the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, as well as to the 
House, to take that course. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: My only desire is to meet 
the convenience of the House. I 
think it is plain, in the first place, that 
the House has a right to a reply from my 
right hon. Friend, but, on the other hand, 
it would be hardly fair to raise a uni- 
versal discussion again. If it is under- 
stood that the House will be content with 
a reply from my right hon. Friend on the 
points that have been raised, then of 
course I shall be perfectly ready to con- 
sent to that reply being given on the next 
Vote; but I hope the House will feel 
that they ought not to re-open the broad 
general discussion. 


Question agreed to. 


Committee report progress; to sit 
again Monday next. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL, 
Order of the day for the Second Read- 


ing read. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a_ second 
time.” 


Objection taken. 


Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I must protest against the 
Second Reading of a Bill of this important 
character being moved without a single 
word being said in its support. I do not 
desire to commit myself at present, either 
to oppose or support the Bill eventually, 
but I would point out that it does make 
a very considerable change in our 
criminal law. In one respect, at all 
events, it is of a very revolutionary cha- 
racter, and it is not consistent with the 
usual practice of this House to take a 
Bill of such importance at the present late 
hour. I think the House will consider 
that, because the older law, dealing 
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generallv with the subject with which this 
Bill deals, this House, some years ago, by 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
1885, did go, at all events, to some extent 
in the direction of those objects which 
the hon. Member and his Friends desire 
to promote, if not in altering the sub- 
stance of the law, at all events in giving 
summary remedies, and, I think, for this 
reason, and for other reasons which might 
be given, further time ought to be 
allowed for discussion. 


It being Twelve of the Clock the De 
bate stood adjourned. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


*Mr. KEARLEY : I should like to clearly 
understand the arrangement that has 
been come to as to the discussion upon 
Vote 1, and what is the exact pro- 
mise made by the Leader of the House. 
I understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
suggest that we could raise the general 
question upon Vote “A” on the Report 
stage, and that he would put the Report 
stage down early. I am told it is under- 
stood on the other side simply that the 
First Lord of the Admiralty is to reply 
on the questions we have already put on 
Vote 1. I want to know which of those 
views is right, because I distinctly under- 
stood that the Report stage was to be put 
down early, in order to enable hon. Mem- 
bers to speak who had not had an oppor- 
tunity to-night. 


THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I think the House will have 
gathered that what I undertook was 
that some reply should be made by 


my right hon. Friend on the various 
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the House. 


matters that have been raised. Not 
a word was said by me with regard 
to the Report stage. I said I would gladly 
accept the suggestion made by the hon. 
Member, provided it was understood that 
there should be no general discussion 
ranging over the whole of the matters 
covered by the Vote, and that my right 
hon. Friend would be prepared to deal 
with the various matters that had been 
brought forward. That is the statement I 
made in response to the appeal made to 
me by hon. Gentlemen opposite, and I 
hope that will satisfy the hon. Gentlemen. 


*Mr. KEARLEY: Then, I take it, it is 
understood that on Vote 1 in the Report 
stage we are not going to be confined 
merely to the statement in reply of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. Before the 
new Rules were adopted I understood the 
practice to be that there might be a 
pretty general discussion on both these 
Votes. 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 


SURY: I have no right to speak 
again, but the hon. Member has 
made a direct appeal to me. I think he 


is wrong in his view of the practice of the 
House. The practice is that Vote 1 
should be taken after Vote “A,” and that 
there should not be a repetition of the 
discussion on Vote “A.” In other words, 
if the general Naval policy of the Govern- 
ment is to be discussed at all, it is to be 
either on Vote “A” or on Vote 1, but not 
on both. There was a suggestion made 
on the other side that we should take 
Vote “A” to-night, but that, inasmuch as 
there were certain points not dealt with 
by the First Lord on Vote “A,” he should 
be allowed to deal with those on the Re- 
port stage; but it must not be under- 
stood that there may be on the second 
Vote a general discussion again on 
matters that have been dealt with on the 
first Vote. 


House adjourned at 12.6. 





Mr. Pickersgill. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, 14th March 1898. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat upon the Woolsack shortly after a 
Quarter-past Four of the clock. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


SAT FIRST. 


Lord Plunkett, after the death of his 
father. 


PREVENTION OF FLOODS BILL. 
Lorp THRING: My Lords, I beg to 
introduce a Bill to give further powers to 
County Councils, with a view to the pre- 
vention of floods and other damage 
arising from rivers and watercourses, and 
to move that it be read a first time. 


Bill read a first time accordingly. 


RIOTS IN BOMBAY. 


Lorp REAY: My Lords, as I see the 
Under Secretary of State for India in his 
place, I beg to ask if he has received 
any further information as to the situa- 
tion in Bombay? 


Taz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR INDIA (The Earl of Onstow): My 
Lords, I am glad to say we have received a 
telegram to-day from the Governor of 
Bombay. The telegram is as follows— 


“Bombay still quiet. Dock labourers not 


yet returned to work. Total arrests in connec- 
tion with the riots, about 200.” 


VOL. LIV. 
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EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (The 
Earl of Haussury) reported Amend- 
ments to the Evidence in Criminal 
Cases Bill, and Standing Order XXXIX. 
was, upon his Lordship’s Motion, dis- 


pensed with. Bill ordered for Third 
Reading. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR : My Lords, 
this is one of a series of Bills on this 
subject. It is the same as that which 
was introduced late last Session, but 
which, for some unfortunate causes to 
which I will not further refer, was 
not proceeded with. The principal ob- 
ject of such Bills, as your Lordships are 
aware, is to enable the Statute Law to 
be revised, and to be republished in a 
convenient form, representing the exist- 
ing law after the removal of all that 
has been repealed and superseded. A 
new edition of the revised Statutes has 
been actually completed ; the three last 
volumes would have been published before 
the end of last year if the Bill had 
been passed during the course of the 
Session. They now await the passing 
of this Bill, which I have introduced 
thus early, in the hope that Parliament 
may think fit to prevent any further 
delay. I should be glad to add a few 
words as to the nature of the work 
which has been done. I think it would 
be impossible to take more care than is, 
in fact, taken in the preparation of these 
Bills; the work is done, in the first 
instance, by the most competent and 
experienced draftsman whom we can ob- 
tain, and his work is checked by a second 
draftsman. The drafts are then referred 
to every Department which appears to 
be affected by any of the repeals pro- 
posed, and are afterwards supervised by 
the Government draftsman. They then 
come before the Statute Law Committee, 
consisting of persons of the greatest skill 
and experience in legal and Depart- 
mental matters. The Bill is finally sub- 
mitted to the Lord Chancellor of the day, 
who satisfies himself respecting it, and 
introduces it to the House. During its 
passage it is subjected to the special 
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ordeal of a Joint Committee of both 
Houses, comprising what I may be 


allowed to call the highest authorities 
in either House, on the questions likely 
to be raised in a Measure of this kind. 
I am not prepared to sav that infalli- 
bility has been attained in this work, 
or in any other that I am aware of, but 
the errors which have ever been dis- 
covered are remarkably few, even when 
all the care which I have described is 
taken into consideration. As to the 
value of the new edition of the Statutes, 
I will only mention one point; it is 
this: that the present edition of 12 
volumes takes the place of no less than 
91 volumes of the former edition. If 
your Lordships think fit to give a Second 
Reading to this Bill, I shall propose that 
it be referred to the Joint Committee for 
Statute Law Revision and Consolidation, 
in pursuance of the Motion passed by 
your Lordships last week. Your Lord- 
ships have been good enough to assent 
to a similar resolution in many previous 
years, and I trust that those who have 
already done valuable service in past 
years on the dry and thankless work 
which comes before this Committee will 
be willing to serve again. I desire to 
remind the House that the appointment 
of the Joint Committee does not remove 
from Parliament control over the Bills 
referred to it; but, on the contrary, 
ensures that no amendment of the law 
shall creep in under the name of revision 
or consolidation—a risk which is un- 
doubtedly incurred when Bills of this 
kind are passed through the ordinary 
Committees of either House. The work 
is essentially that of experts, and is prac- 
tically impossible of transaction in Com- 
mittees of the whole House. It is the 
business of the Joint Committee to cer- 
tify that no amendment of the law is 
contained in any Bill referred to it, and 
it is on the understanding that Parlia- 
ment has confidence in that certificate 
that the Members of the Committee are 
invited to enter on their task. 


Lorp THRING: My Lords, I have had, 
as your Lordships are aware, very great 
experience in dealing with the Statute 
Law, and I attribute great importance 
to these Statute Law Revision Bills, as 
by excluding all the expired and effete 
law they enable our code of law to be 
brought within the compass of a few 


The Lord Chancellor. 
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volumes. I cannot forget the trouble I 
had some 25 years ago when beginning 
to study the mass of Statutes—trouble 
not only intellectual but mechanical, in 
going through some 10 or 12 volumes 
to look up a particular point of law ; but 
now, owing to what has been done in the 
revision of the law, anybody who 
chooses may find out without difficulty 
what the law It is a mistake to 
suppose that artisans and other working 
men are not interested in the law. The 
revised Statutes can now be obtained at 
a moderate price by the numerous free 
libraries, and in their present form make 
the law acceptable to all. As the Lord 
Chancellor has said, 15 volumes will com: 
prise the whole of the Statutes, and any- 
body of ordinary ability will be able te 
ascertain what the law is. 


18. 


Question put. 
Second Reading agreed to. 


The House adjourned at 4.40, 
till To-morrow, at 4.15. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Vonday, 14th March. 1898. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Three of the clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAY BILL. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA GAS AND WATER 


BILL. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 


second time. 
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LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL BILL. 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


WRITERS TO THE SIGNET WIDOWS’ 
FUND BILL. 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


CHARING CROSS, EUSTON, AND 
HAMPSTEAD RAILWAY BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


FOREIGN BONDHOLDERS CORPORA- 
TION BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


LATIMER ROAD AND ACTON RAILWAY 


BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


MUSWELL HILL AND PALACE 
RAILWAY BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


NORWICH ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


PETITIONS. 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 


From London, against State regula- 
tion; to lie upon the Table. 


HABITUAL DRUNKARDS. 
From Oldham, for alteration of Law ; 
to lie upon the Table. 





Acts, 1844 to 1886. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 
In favour; from Liverpool, Romford, 
Mossley, Dawlish, Cheltenham, Kidder- 
minster, Sculcoates, Englefield Green, 
Bolshill, Okehampton, Edge Hill, Black- 
heath, Upper Holloway, Westbury Leigh, 
Chelmsford, Talk-o-th’-Hill, Bradford, 
Kendal, and Reigate; to lie upon the 


Table. 
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TAKING OF SEAWARE. 
From Orkney, for legislation; to lie 
upon the Table. 


RETURNS, ETC. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 
Copy presented, of Report, No. 2034 
by Command; to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS 
SERIES). 
Copy presented, of Report, No. 451 
by Command; to lie upon the Table. 


ASSIZE ACTS, 1876 AND 1879. 
Copies presented, of Two Orders in 
Council of 7th March 1898, relating to 
Spring Assize Counties, Nos. 2 and 3 
by Act; to lie upon the Table. 


FOREIGN JURISDICTION ACT, 1890. 

Copy presented, of Order in Council 
of 7th March 1898, entitled The Siam 
Order in Council, 1898 by Act; to lie 
upon the Table. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT ACTS, 
1844 TO 1886. 


Copy presented, of Order in Council 
of 7th March 1898, giving effect to the 
additional Act of Paris modifying the 
International Copyright Convention of 
9th September 1886 by Act; to lie 
upon the Table. 
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QUEEN ANNE'S BOUNTY. 
Copy presented, of Annual Report and 
Accounts of the Governors for the year 


1897 by Command; to lie upon the 
Table. 


BOARD OF TRADE (LABOUR DEPART- 
MENT) (EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN). 
Copy presented, of Report on changes 

in the employment of women and girls in 

industrial centres, Part I. flax and jute 
centres by Command; to lie upon the 

Table. 


Paper laid upon the Table by the Clerk 
of the House. 


CHARITABLE ENDOWMENTS 


(LONDON). 
Further Return relative thereto, 


ordered 2nd August 1894.—( Mr. Francis 
Stevenson); to be printed. [No. 112.] 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS, ETC. 

Lords’ Message 10th March, communi- 
cating a Resolution relative to the ap- 
pointment of a Joint Committee on 
Statute Law Revision Bills and Consoli- 
dation Bills of the present Session con- 
sidered :— 


Resolved, That the House doth concur 
with the Lords in the said Resolution. 


Message to the Lords to acquaint them 
therewith—(Lord Arthur Hill.) 


ELECTRICAL ENERGY (GENERATING 
STATIONS AND SUPPLY). 

Lords’ Message 10th March, com- 
riunicating a Resolution relative to the 
appointment of a Joint Committee on 
Electrical Energy (Generating Stations 
and Supply) considered :— 


Resolved, That the House doth concur 
with the Lords in the said Resolution. 


Message to the Lords to acquaint them 
therewith.—_(Lord Arthur Hill.) 


{COMMONS} 
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Militia Officers. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have passed a Bill intituled: 


“ An Act to empower the District Board of 
Lunacy for the landward portion of Midlothian 
and County of Peebles to construct waterworks 
for the supply of water to their Rosslynlee 
Asylum; to make provision for the cost cf 
such works ; and for other purposes.” 


Midlothian and Peebles District Board of 
Lunacy (Water) Bill [1.1.] 


“An Act 
Evi- 


And, also, a Bil] intituled 
to amend the Law of Evidence.” 
dence in Criminal Cases Bill [1.u.] 


MIDLOTHIAN AND PEEBLES DISTRICT 
BOARD OF LUNACY (WATER) BILL 
[H.L.J 

Read the first time; and referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills. 


PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE BILL 
[H.L.] 
Read the first time; to be read @ 


second time upon Thursday, and to be 
printed. [Bill 131.] 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL 
[H.L.J 
Read the first time; to be read @ 


second time upon Thursday, and to be 
printed. [Bill 132.] 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—_—_. 


DEFICIENCY OF MILITIA OFFICERS. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of Statefor War.what was the 
deficiency of Militia Officers on 1st March 
of the present year, and what the defi- 
ciency on Ist March, 1896? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. W. Sr. Joun Broprict, 
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Surrey, Guildford): On the 1st March 
of the present year there were 712 com- 
batant officers deficient in the Militia, 


and on the same date two years 
ago 607. The increased deficiency 
is made up of two  Lieutenant- 


Colonels, 1 Major, and 115 Subalterns, 
against an increase of 13 Captains. The 
net increased deficiency of 105 is 
accounted for by the extra 102 Line com- 
missions given to the Militia in 1897. 
An addition to the Line commissions 
granted necessarily produces an imme- 
diate loss to the Militia ; but applications 
for appointments to that force are now 
coming in quickly. 


RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
V.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War whether, at present, the 
Officers who on retirement join the 
reserve of Officers have any opportunity 
to keep themselves in touch with the 
Military service; and whether, inasmuch 
as drill and tactics change from time to 
time in all branches of Her Majesty’s 
Military service, and especially in the 
scientific branches, some system could 
be devised by which such Officers in the 
Reserve as desired it should have an 
opportunity for at least a fortnight a 
year of being attached to, and drilling 
with, one of the branches of the Service? 


Mr. BRODRICK: This question has 
been carefully considered by the Military 
authorities, but it has not been thought 
desirable to take any steps. 


INCREASE OF LUNACY. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Kilkenny): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for East 
Wicklow (Mr. W. J. Corser), I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if his attention has been 
drawn to a special Report of the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, presented last Session, in which 
they state that, whereas in 1859 the 
rumber of lunatics, idiots, and persons 
of unsound mind in England and Wales 
was 36,762, the number had increased 
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in 1896 to 96,446, showing a ratio to 
every 10,000 of the population of 31.18 
as compared with 18.67 at the previous 
period, and also to the last (the 51st) 
Report issued by the Lunacy Com- 
missioners, in which they regret the very 
large increase of 2,919 in the number of 
lunatics in England and Wales on Ist 
January, 1897; and whether he will 
consider what can be done, by promoting 
an International Commission or by some 
other means, to arrest the increase of 
insanity ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. 
Riptry, Lancashire, N., Blacknool): Yes, 
my attention has been called to these 
Reports—it was, in fact, at my request 
that the Lord Chancellor called for the 
Special Report from the Commissioners. 
The Commissioners, after a very careful 
investigation, consider that there is no 
important increase of fresh insanity; 
and I am not satisfied that an Inter- 
national Commission would throw any 
additional light on the matter. The 
question will, of course, continue to 
receive very careful attention. 


DEFICIENCY OF VOLUNTEER 
OFFICERS. 

CotoneL Sir HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War how 
many officers are now wanting to com- 
plete the establishment of the Volunteer 
Force? 


Mr. BRODRICK : The number of com- 
batant officers deficient on the establish- 
ment of the Volunteer Force is 1,304. 
Since the issue of the outfit allowance 
two years ago the deficiency in officers 
has been reduced by 350. 


FIELD GUNS FOR THE MILITIA AND 
VOLUNTEER ARTILLERY. 


CotoneL Sir HOWARD VINCENT: 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War what is the present strength in 
modern field guns of the Militia Artillery 
and the Volunteer Artillery, and how 
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many of these guns are attached to the 
50,000 Infantry of the auxiliary forces 
in and around London? 


Mr. BRODRICK : The Militia Artillery 
are all garrison Artillery, and are there- 
fore without field guns. Of the Volunteer 
batteries, one battery has 12-pounder 
B.L. guns, and 47 batteries are armed 
with the 16-pounder guns with which the 
Royal Artillery were armed up to 1890. 
There are also 51 batteries of position 
Artillery of an older type. 


CotonEL Sir HOWARD VINCENT: 
What about the London Volunteers? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The position of the 
London Volunteers is not different from 
that of other Volunteers. 


CotonEL Sir HOWARD VINCENT: 
Will the right hon. Gentleman look at 
the latter part of the Question? 


Mr. BRODRICK: I have already told 
my hon. and gallant Friend that the 
London Volunteers will share equally 
with other Volunteers in the possession 
of the guns. 


WILLENHALL TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, N.): 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether he is aware that two classes, the 
one at Wolverhampton Free Library and 
the other one at the Willenhall Technical 
School, were taught last session by the 
same teacher, who gave to the students 
similar lessons for practically the same 
number of hours; that the Science and 
Art Department awarded a grant on be- 
half of the students attending the class 
in elementary physiology at Wolver- 
hampton at the rate of 6d. per atten- 
dance, and at Willenhall at the rate of 
2d. per attendance, though the inspector 
did not visit either of the classes during 
the whole of the session; and that the 
Science and Art Department have stated, 
in response to a protest by the manager 
of the Willenhall School, that previous 
knowledge of the school enabled the in- 
spector to report as to its general effi- 
ciency, although such knowledge must 
necessarily have been founded on a dif- 


Colonel Sir Howard Vincent. 





ferent set of students; and whether, 
having regard to the regulation in Para- 
graph 40 of the Science and Art Direc- 
tory to the effect that the grant shall 
depend upon the efficiency, as determined 
by the Department upon the inspector’s 
report, and upon the success of the 
class in that subject at the annual exami- 
nations, he will give instructions for the 
report and the grant to the Willenhall 
School to be revised, and will take steps 
to prevent the Science and Art Depart- 
ment assessing grants for the current 
year’s work upon their knowledge of 
schools during some previous year, when 
totally different conditions may have 
prevailed ! 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir J. E.Gorst, Cambridge University) : 
As the inspector was not able to visit these 
classes last year the attendance grant 
was fixed on the general result of their 
examination in May, as well as on his 
knowledge of them from previous years. 
In consequence, however, of a represen- 
tation made by the managers of the Wil- 
lenhall class as to what they had done in 
the way of providing apparatus, etc., the 
grant had, before the hon. Member put 
down his Question, been already revised 
and raised from 2d. to 3d. per atten- 
dance. The class, which would at the 
former rate have obtained 10s. less, has 
now received £1 5s. more than it would 
have received under the old system of 
payments on results. The Wolverhamp- 
ton class, though its grant was at the 
maximum rate of 6d. an attendance, re- 
ceived less than it would have received 
on results, which were three times as 
good as those at Willenhall. All schools 
will, as far as possible, be inspected every 
year ; but I cannot, until the staff of in- 
spectors is increased, undertake that 
there shall be no exceptions. 


PAY OF LABOURERS AT THE GENERAL 
POST OFFICE, DUBLIN. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for the St. Patrick 
Division, Dublin (Mr. W. Fistp), I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master Genéral, whether it is intended 
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to carry out the recommendations of the 
Tweedmouth Commission respecting the 
labourers working in the General Post 
Office, Dublin, and the Parcels Depdt, 
Amiens Street; whether these men will 
receive the increment due to them be- 
tween the rate of 18s. and 19s. a week 
and the present wage, 22s.; and 
whether he can state when this back 
money will be given and when the men’s 
pay will be increased, as recommended 
by the Commission? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 THe 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Pres- 
ton): The difficulty in giving effect to 
the Tweedmouth proposal is that it con- 
templates two sets of men, one unestab- 
lished at a fixed wage of 22s. a week to 
do the rougher kind of work, and another 
on a scale of 22s. by Is. to 28s., to do 
superior work. As the existing men are 
all on a scale of 18s. by 1s. to 25s., it is 
not possible to put them in the former 
class. It is, therefore, not yet decided 
whether to put them on the Tweedmouth 
scale for established men of 22s., by 1s. 
to 28s., keeping them as a distinct class 
of porters, or to amalgamate them with 
the ordinary postmen, who have a lower 
minimum, but a higher maximum, and a 
larger annual increment. In either case 
the scale will date from 1st April last. 


HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE DUBLIN 
POST OFFICE. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for St. Patrick’s Division, 
Dublin (Mr. W. Fretp), I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmastei 
General, whether he can state the caus 
of the delay in carrying into effect 
in the postmen’s branch, Dublin, the 
recommendations of the Committee on 
Post Office Establishments relative to 
nine hours’ rest at home; and whether, 
in view of the severity of the present 
duties of postmen at that office, the 
order as to late attendance may be sus- 
pended from Ist April last, as also the 
recent order relative to sick leave, until 
such time as the revision may be carried 
into effect? 


{14 Marca 1898 } 
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Mr. HANBURY: The recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Post Office 
Establishments, relative to nine hours’ 
rest at home, can hardly be carried into 
effect until the question of the time of 
arrival of the day Mail from England 
has been definitely settled. If the hour 
of that Mail’s arrival should be altered 
the men’s duties will have to be almost 
entirely recast. As the hon. Member is 
aware, the hours of the day Mails are 
now under the consideration of a Com- 
mittee, which I hope will report shortly. 
The regulations mentioned by the hon. 
Member are general, and not peculiar to 
Dublin. 


POLICE AND PUBLIC MEETINGS IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: On behalf of the 
hon. Member fer the St. Patrick’s 
Division, Dublin (Mr. W. Fiexp), I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police and the Irish 
Constabulary have greater legal powers 
than are exercised in Great Britain to 
suppress public meetings; (2) whether 
police and constabulary in Ireland are 
authorised without notice to charge a 
crowd ; and (3) whether he will prevent 
such occurrences in future? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY to tue 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND (Mr. 
Geratp W. Batrovr, Leeds, Central): 
The powers of the police to inter- 
fere with public meetings, whether in 
Great Britain or Ireland, are common 
law powers applicable to both countries. 
I? the question raised by the second para- 
graph is, whether it is necessary that 
the Riot Act should be read before the 
police disperse an unlawful assembly 
or quell a riot, the answer is in the nega- 
tive. No instructions have been issued 
on the subject, nor are any necessary ; 
but I may state it is the practice of the 
police, before taking action, to give 
notice of their intention to disperse an 
illegal assemblage, whenever it is possible 
to do so. By virtue of his position as a 
peace officer, a constable had full powers 
for restoring order and preserving the 
public peace, and it is his imperative 
duty to keep this object in view. The 
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Somerset Regiment 


third paragraph hardly seems to require 
an answer. 


Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): In what 
way does the police inspector give notice 
te the people that he intends to baton 
them ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I imagine 
that the question of the hon. Member 
has reference to what took place at West- 
port the other day. In that case warn- 
ing was given by the police. 


Mr. DAVITT: In what way? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The only 
possible way: by word of mouth. 


NATIONAL GALLERY, DUBLIN. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for the St. Patrick's 
Division of Dublin (Mr. W. Fiztp), I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
arrange to have the National Gallery in 
Dublin open on certain week evenings 
for the benefit of the working classes ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
referred this Question to the Director 
of the National Gallery, who informs me 
that the Board of Governors do not 
consider it would be advisable to open 
the Gallery when lighted by artificial 


light, as the pictures could not be 
properly inspected by such _ light. 
Having regard, moreover, to the 


failure attending upon the opening by 
night of the British Museum and the 
Museum at South Kensington, in 
London, the Governors of the Gallery 
in Dublin have no reason to believe that 
the opening of the latter would be 
attended by better results. 


MAILS FOR FERMOY. 

Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM (Cork (o., 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether, in accordance 
with a resolution of the Town Com- 


missioners of Fermoy adopted on 23rd 
February, he has made representations 
to the Great Southern and Western Rail- 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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way Company as to the necessity for 
running a train from Mallow to Fermoy 
daily, in order that the English and 
Dublin mails should arrive at 11.15 a.m. 
instead of 2.20 p.m., and thus enable 
the merchants and traders to reply to 
ccrrespondence on the day of receipt ; 
and what has been the result of his 
representations ! 


Mr. HANBURY: Before the Post- 


master General received a copy of 


the resolution of the Town Com- 
raissioners of Fermoy, referred to 
ky the hon. Member, proposals 


had been put forward by the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Company 
fcr an improvement of the day Mail 
service in several districts served by their 
line, and these proposals included the 
running of a train from Mallow to 
Fermoy, in order to afford the earlier 
arrival of the English and Dublin Mails 
desired by the Town Commissioners. 
The whole matter is being inquired into, 
but as the negotiation with the Railway 
Company is only in its preliminary 
stage, and many places are affected, it 
may be some little time before a deci- 
sion can be arrived at. 


SOMERSET REGIMENT 
(lst BATTALION). 

Masor F. C. RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether the battalion of the 
Somerset Regiment now in India was 
found unfit for active service at the front 
owing to disease, and sent back; what 
was the nature of the disease, and the 
number of men found unfit for service 
from that cause; and what was the pro- 
portion remaining fit for duty? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The Ist Battalion 
Somersetshire Light Infantry was 
employed throughout the operations 
of the Mohmand Field Force, and 
returned to Peshawar when that 
force was broken up. It suffered some- 
what during the operations from fever 
and ague; but on Ist October last it had 
895 men fit for duty. There is nothing 
to show that the battalion was unfit 
for active service. 
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LIST OF VOTERS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. B. C. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) : 
On behalf of the hon. Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Veszy Knox), I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether it is pro- 
posed to take from the clerks of unions, 
who are also registrars of deaths, the 
duty of preparing the list of Voters, and 
to confer it upon officials who have no 
experience of the work ; and whether he 
will consider the possibility of appoint- 
ing, especially in the boroughs, officials 
performing duties similar to those per- 
formed by the assessors in Scotland, and 
of thus lessening the work to be done by 
revising barristers ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The duties 
hitherto devolving on the clerks of 
Unions in relation to the prepara- 
tion of the Voters’ lists are  pro- 
posed to be transferred to the clerks of 
the different rate-collecting authorities. 
In Scotland, the Assessor is appointed to 
make out the valuation roll, a duty which 
is done in Ireland by the Commissioner 
of Valuation; the Assessor also makes 
up the Parliamentary Register and the 
Local Government Supplement in coun- 
ties, but in Royal Burghs, sending Mem- 
bers to Parliament, the Town Clerk 
makes out the municipal list. I think it 
would be more convenient that any state- 
ment on matters such as are raised in 
this Question should be deferred until 
the Local Government Bill is under con- 
sideration by the House. 


TUNIS AND CANADA. 


Mr. MOLLOY: On behalf of the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. VEsEy 
Knox), I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether, 
under the Treaty with Tunis, Canada 
and the other Colonies enjoyed 
until 1898 the advantage of most- 
favoured-nation treatment, their pro- 
ducts being admitted at a duty 
of 8 per cent.; whether, under the 
new Treaty with France, that advantage 
is withdrawn, and the product of the 
Colonies subjected to the maximum tariff 
of France, although by special Treaty 
with France Canada is entitled to most- 
favoured-nation treatment in French 
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ports; whether the Colonies were con- 
sulted before this change was made; and 
whether, having regard to the fact that 
Great Britain enforces upon the Colonies 
a construction of most-favoured-nation 
Treaties which has never been admitted 
by the United States, the Foreign Office 
will consult the Governments of the 
Colonies before consenting to fiscal 
changes adverse to their interests? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, Southport): The 


answer to the first Question is 
in the affirmative. With regard to 
the second Question, under the 


new Agreement, which virtually abro- 
gates the former Treaty, the most- 
favoured-nation treatment in Tunis is not 
extended to the Colonies, and their pro- 
ducts are subject to this general tariff. 
The rate of 5 per cent. for cotton goods 
applies, however, to cottons from the 
British Colonies as well as to those from 
the United Kingdom. The special Treaty 
between Canada and France has no bear- 
ing on Tunis. With reference to the 
third Question, the Premiers of the Con- 
stitutional Colonies were consulted, and it 
was by their wish that the Colonies were 
not included. In reply to the fourth 
Question, I may say that the Foreign 
Office always consults the Colonial De 
partment, as representing the Colonial 
Governments, as to the inclusion of 
Colonies in Commercial Treaties. 


CRETE. 

Mr. J. HERBERT ROBERTS (Denbigh- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
he has any information as to the desti- 
tute condition of the Christian refugees 
around Candia ; whether daily skirmishes 
still take place on the Turkish lines, and 
whether two Christians were recently 
fired upon by Turkish soldiers at 
Arkhanes and killed ; and what steps the 
Powers propose to take to stop these 
outragey and to relieve the starving 
population of the island? 


Mr. CURZON: The refugees at Paleo- 
castron, near Candia, have now all 
returned to their homes, and Sir Alfred 
Biliotti reports to us that the arrange 
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ments made by Sir Herbert Chermside 
for the distribution of relief to the suffer- 
ing district of Pediala are excellent. 
Skirmishing, or rather desultory firing, in 
which both parties join, continues in the 
neighbourhood of the cordon, but we have 
not heard of the particular incident men- 
tioned in the Question. The late Turkish 
Governor at Candia, having exercised 
insufficient control, has been replaced. 
Further measures for communication, 
with the interior and relief to the people 
are under the consideration of the Council 
of Admirals. 


Sm ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): Will the relief be 
given to the Mahomedans as well as the 
Christians ? 


Mr. CURZON: Of course, no distinc- 


tion is drawn by Admirals in_ these 
matters between Mahomedans and 
Christians. 


RUSSIAN LANGUAGE FOR ARMY 
OFFICERS. 

Mr. C. BILL (Staffordshire, Leek): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether there is at present at 
the Staff College at Camberley any pro- 
fessor, or other person, qualified to teach 
the Russian language; and, if not, 
whether he will take steps to secure the 
appointment of a professor for the benefit 
of officers anxious to learn that language? 


Mr. BRODRICK: There used to be a 
Professor of Russian at the Staff 
College; but the number of officers 
learning the language was insufficient 
to justify the expense. As a money 
reward is given for proficiency in Russian, 
it is not considered necessary to provide 
the means of studying the language. 


TRAINING SHIP IN GALWAY BAY. 

Mr. J. PINKERTON (Galway): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty if 
he will consider the advisability of plac- 
ing a training ship in Galway Bay, in 
order to give the young men along the 
Western coast an opportunity of joining 
the Navy, and thereby relieve, to some 
extent, the congestion at present prevail- 
ing? 


Mr. Curzon. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. George's, 
Hanover Square): No, Sir. I am unable 
to give such a pledge. 


GLUSBURN SCHOOL BOARD. 

Mr. ERNEST GRAY: I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education whether scholars attend- 
ing examinations for labour certificates 
within the area of the Glusburn School 
Board are charged a small fee; under 
whose authority such a charge is im- 
posed ; whether it is said to be a charge 
to cover the cost of stationery; and 
whether such a charge is a violation cf 
the provisions of the Day School Code? 

Sir JOHN GORST: The only com- 
munication on the subject which has 
reached the Education Department is a 
letter which I received this morning from 
the Clerk to the School Board, denying 
that any such charge has been made for 
the last three examinations. 

Mr. E. GRAY: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman any authoritative information 
from the Board itself? 


Sm JOHN GORST: The letter I re- 
ceived was from the Clerk to the School 
Board. 


KHYBER RIFLES AT LUNDI KOTAL. 


Mr. MOLLOY: On behalf of the hon. . 
Member for Londonderry, I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India whether, 
on 18th August, 1897, Sir Richard Udny, 
having ordered Captain Barton, the Com- 
mandant of the Khyber Rifles, to with- 
draw from Lundi Kotal, telegraphed to 
the Punjaub Government that, as there 
was no officer in the Khyber whom it 
would be necessary to succour if Lundi 
Kotal and the forts are attacked, it would 
not be necessary to do anything from 
that side to force the pass; whether the 
pass remained open for four days, during 
which nothing was done either to succour 
or withdraw the Khyber Rifles, who were 
thus left with their native officers to be 
cut to pieces ; whether there were at the 
time 12,000 troops within 20 miles; and 
whether Sir Richard Udny is still the 
responsible adviser of the Government on 
the Frontier? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gzorcz Hamitron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): It is the case, that Sir 
Richard Udny, for what appeared to be 
sufficient reasons, recalled Captain Bar- 
ton from Lundi Kotal, and, having done 
so, telegraphed to the Government cf 
India on the 18th August his concurrence 
in General Ellis’s opinion that, if that 
post were attacked, it was advisable not 
to attempt an advance up the Khyber, 
but to threaten Tirah. He also antici- 
pated that the levies which remained in 
the Khyber, if attacked, would escape 
without any serious loss. Under the 
Agreement with the Afridis, it was spe- 
cially provided that they were responsi- 
ble for the protection of the Khyber, in- 
dependently of any assistance from 
British troops. On the 21st it was re- 
ported that the Afridis were gathering 
for an attack, which was delivered on the 
23rd, with the result that the Khyber 
Rifles, though attacked, escaped, as was 
anticipated, without serious.loss, losing 11 
men. The number of troops in the 
neighbourhood was approximately as 
stated in the third Question, but, as 1 
have before stated, on Military grounds 
it was not considered advisable to lock 
up any portion of them in the Khyber 
Pass. The Government of India are ci 
opinion that Sir R. Udny, under circum- 
stances of great perplexity, acted through- 
out in a straightforward and loyal man- 
ner. 


THE POSTMEN’S PARK. 


Mr. H. C. STEPHENS (Middlesex, 
Hornsey): I beg to ask the hon. Member 
for the Thirsk Division of the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, as representing the 
Charity Commissioners, whether the City 
Parochial Trustees have applied for an 
advance of £5,000 out of capital 
to enable them to build on _ the 
vacant land at Little Britain proposed 
to complete the Postmen’s Park; whe- 
ther he is.aware that the land in ques- 
tion contains a large quantity of human 
remains, and that the work of excava- 
tion and removal came to a standstill 
because the workmen refused to dig out 
any more bones; whether the usual 
effort was made to ascertain the market 
value and to obtain a lessee for the site 
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before the Trustees resolved themselves 
to build thereon; and whether, before 
agreeing to the advance of £5,000, the 
Commissioners will make full inquiry 
into the circumstances of the case? 


Toe PARLIAMENTARY CHARITY 
COMMISSIONER (Mr. J. Grant Lawson, 
Yorkshire, N.R., Thirsk and Malton): 
The answer to the first and third 
paragraphs are in the affirmative, 
except that the amount of the advance 
applied for is £7,000. The Commis- 
sioners are aware that the land contains 
human remains. The work of excava- 
tion and removal came to a standstill, 
not for the reason alleged, but because 
the Trustees were restrained by interim 
injunction from proceeding with the 
work. This injunction was subsequently 
dissolved on the final hearing of the 
action, in which it was granted. The 
Commissioners are already fully in 
possession of the facts of the case, which 
has been under discussion for more than 
four years. The land in question was 
purchased as a building site out of the 
Trust Estate which the Trustees now re- 
present, and was formerly occupied by 
buildings. It was determined, in the action 
I have mentioned, that the legal right of 
the Trustees to build upon it is unques- 
tionable, and, if the contemplated sale 
of the property be not completed, the 
Commissioners are not prepared further 
to withhold their sanction to the pro- 
posals of the Trustees for the develop- 
men of this valuable property, which has 
now been lying idle in their hands for 
the last seven years. 


Landowners. 


RECORDS OF LANDOWNERS. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture whether, 
in view of the importance of keeping 
accurate records from time to time of the 
number of landowners and the extent of 
their estates, and having regard to the 
fact that such Returns have been hitherto. 
presented at lengthened intervals, the 
first being about 800 years old, and the 
second about 770 years later, the Govern- 
ment will make provision for the regular 
taking of a census of the owners of land 
at certain specified periods? 








Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: My right 
hon. Friend has asked me to answer this 
Question in his absence. On his behalf, 
I have to say as follows:—I have con- 
siderable sympathy with the suggestion 
made by my hon. Friend, and I should 
be glad if it were found possible to give 
effect to it. The difficulties in the way 
of obtaining the necessary information 
with accuracy are, however, very great, 
as was found when the Return of 1874-75 
was prepared, and the attendant expense 
would, of course, be heavy. I shall be 
happy to look further into the matter, 
and if I can see my way to submit any 
practicable proposition to the Treasury 
on the subject I will do so. Possibly the 
difficulties which present themselves may 
diminish as the development of a system: 
of land registration progresses. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) BILL, 
Mr. T. J. CONDON (Tipperary, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether, in 
a town such as Carrick-on-Suir, governed 
by town commissioners under the Towns 
Improvement Act, 1854, who are also 
the urban sanitary authority, under the 
Public Health Act, 1887, the fund or rate, 
out of which the cost of paving and 
cleansing the streets, as in Clause 32, 
sub-section (b) of the Local Government 
(Ireland) Bill, 1898, means the rates 
raised under the. powers granted by the 
aforesaid Acts; and (2) will the differen- 
tial rating in favour of lands, etc., as pro- 
vided by Clause 226 of the Public Health 
(Ireland) Act, 1878, and the correspond- 
ing clause of the Towns Improvement 
Act, 1854, apply to the rating under 
Clause 32, sub-section (b) of the Local 
Government (Ireland) Act, 1898? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The reply 
to both paragraphs is in the affirmative. 


KITCHENER’S CASE. 

Masor H. F. BOWLES (Middlesex, En- 
field): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department on what 
grounds Kitchener, after he had been 
tried at the Middlesex Sessions on 27th 
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November, 1897, and acquitted of the 
charge of having stolen £15 from Shep- 
herd, was, by an order of Sir John 
Bridge, only allowed £5 of the £20 found 
in his box, the other £15 going to the 
prosecutor Shepherd? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: A sum- 
mons was taken out by Kitchener under 
the provisions of the Police (Property) 
Act, 1897, for the recovery of the money 
referred to, which was in the possession 
of the Police, and the Magistrate, after 
hearing evidence, decided that Kitchener 
established his claim only to the extent 
of £4 19s. 4d., and that £15 belonged to 
Shepherd. 


Canada and Australia. 


LIGHTS ON THE ENGLISH COAST. 

Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if he will state whether there is a Com- 
mittee of the Brethren of the Trinity 
House specially charged with the control 
of the lighthouses and floating lights on 
the English coasts ; how frequently they 
meet ; and whether any reports of their 
proceedings with regard to new works 
and improvements are published, and 
where these may be obtained? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: I am informed by the Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity House that they 
have one Committee for the management 
of existing lighthouses and other lights, 
and another Committee for new works 
and improvements. These Committees 
meet twice a week. No reports of the 
proceedings of the Committees or of the 
full Board are published, but all Esti- 
mates and proposals involving increased 
expenditure have to be submitted to the 
Board of Trade for their approval. 


CABLE COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
CANADA AND AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether any further steps have been 
taken in regard to establishing a direct 
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cable communication betwixt the Domi- 
nion of Canada and Australia; and if 
any Papers will be laid upon the Table 
on that subject? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tre 
COLONIES (Mr. J. CHamperuary, Bir- 
mingham, W.): The Question is still 
under consideration, and no Papers can 
at present be laid. 


BOMBAY PLAGUE REGULATIONS. 


Mr. J. HERBERT ROBERTS: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether British soldiers have been em- 
ployed in the enforcement of the plague 
regulations in the City of Bombay; and 
whether he can lay any Papers upon the 
Table of the House relating to the 
methods pursued in the Bombay Presi- 
dency dealing with the plague? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: A limited number of picked 
European soldiers have been employed 
on search parties at Bombay. This ex- 
periment had been tried with great suc- 
cess at Poona, and, so far as I am aware, 
had caused no friction whatever. I am, 
however, informed that in Bombay 
British soldiers had ceased to be thus 
employed a few days before the begin- 
ning of the recent disturbance. A large 
instalment of Papers concerning the 
plague has been in the Press for pre 
sentation to Parliament since the 3rd 
February last. I hope they may shortly 
be in the hands of hon. Members. When 
they are distributed I will consider what 
further Papers can be presented. 


BRITISH INDIANS IN WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether his attention 
has been directed to The Immigration 
Restriction Act, 1897, recently passed 
by the Parliament of Western Australie, 
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whereby British Indian and other British 
subjects who are neither paupers nor 
criminals will be prohibited from land- 
ing in that Colony; and whether he will 
consider the propriety of disallowing the 
statute ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror Tae 
COLONIES: The Act to which the hon. 
Member refers does not exclude British 
Indians as such. But it excludes all 
emigrants who cannot write out a passage 
—and a good number of British Indians 
can do that-—of 50 words, selected from 
an English author, as well as paupers, 
criminals, and lunatics. The feeling in 
Australia on this subject is very strong, 
and as the Measure does not conflict 
with the principles laid down at the Con- 
ference with the Premiers, I am not pre- 
pered to advise ter Majesty to disallow 
it. 


AUDITING SCOTCH PARISH COUNCIL 
ACCOUNTS. 

Captain JOHN SINCLAIR (Forfar) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
propose for the consideration of Parlia- 
ment during the present Session any 
change in the system of auditing parish 
council accounts in Scotland? 


THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
GrauaM Murray, Buteshire): No defi- 
nite answer can be given to the hon. 
Member’s Question until the Government 
are in a position to estimate more ac- 
curately than they can at present what 
amount of time may be available for the 


purpose. 


ROYAL CANAL AT CAPPAGH. 


Mr. C. J. ENGLEDEW (Kildare, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
will bring before the directors of the Mid- 
land Great Western Railway of Ireland, 
who own the Royal Canal, the urgent 
necessity that exists for the erection of 
a bridge over the Royal Canal at 
Cappagh, between Enfield and Kilcock, 
inthe county of Kildare, where there isa 
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large and growing population who are put 
to a very great danger and hardship by 
having to cross the cana! in all weathers 
to attend to their business relations, 
church, school, ete., their only means of 
doing so before being an old ferry boat ; 
whether he is aware that the Company 
have on more than one occasion promised 
to build this bridge but have not done 
so, and, when recently petitioned to carry 
out this work by the inhabitants, declined 
to do so; and whether he will take such 
steps as may be necessary to get this 
work executed? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
caused a copy of this Question to be re- 
ferred to the Midland Great Western 
Railway Company, who inform me— 
“that there is no obligation resting upon them 
to erect additional bridges over the Royal 
Canal, and the statement that they on more 
than one occasion promised to build a bridge 
over the Royal Canal at Cappagh has no toun- 
dation.” 


Militia and the 


PAY OF REGIMENTAL QUARTER- 
MASTER-SERGEANTS. 

Masor RASCH: I beg to ask the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 
whether, taking into consideration the 
educational qualification necessary for 
the appointment of regimental quarter- 
master-sergeant (in the Cavalry) and 


the important nature of his duties, 
he could consider the possibility of 


raising his pay to 4s. 6d. per diem on 
appointment, 5s. after three years, and 
warrant rank with pay after holding the 
appointment for ten years, the warrant 
rank to apply to regiments and not to 
departments? 


Toe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J.. Powgit- 
Wituiams, Birmingham, §.): Although 
in the rank of quartermaster-sergeant 
(Cavalry), as in the other ranks of that 
arm, the pay is higher than that of the 
corresponding rank in the Infantry, the 
pay of both arms of the Service has been 
increased by 6d. a day since 1881. As 


regards an increase for length of service 

in the rank, there appears to be no 

sufficient reason for introducing it, or 

for giving warrant rank. The ‘educa- 

tional qualification for the rank is the 

same in all arms of the Service; and, 
Mr. C.J. Engledew. 
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beyond the usual higher rates of pay 
given to Cavalry, there is no reason for 
treating that arm more favourably than 
men of corresponding rank in other arms 
of the Service. 


‘ 


RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. 

Str ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he can con- 
firm the statement made by the 7'imes 
correspondent at Pekin that there are 
already considerable numbers of Russian 
troops in Manchuria; and whether the 
Russian Railway Company has received 
large grants of land, and is authorised 
to maintain on these lands, and along 
the line, a force of Russian armed police? 


Mr. CURZON: I cannot confirm the 
statement in question. I will lay upon 
the Table the conditions under which 
the Russo-Chinese — trans-Manchurian 
Railway is being ‘constructed, which in- 
clude certain provisions for the necessary 
lands, and for the policeing of the line. 


SOUDAN CAMPAIGN. 

Str ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he can give 
any information as to the campaign in 
the Soudan, especially as to the report 
that there are European officers with the 
Dervish forces! 


Mr. CURZON: I am not in a position 
to make any statement on the subject of 
the Soudan campaign, but I may say that 
we have had no confirmation of the 
rumour referred to. 


MILITIA AND THE INCREASED ARMY 
PAY. ; 

Mr. J. L. CAREW (Dublin, College 
Green) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War, is the increase of pay, 
which it is proposed to give the soldier, 
to be granted also to Militia men? 


Mr. BRODRICK: No, Sir. 
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PAUPER REMOVALS FROM SCOTLAND 
TO IRELAND. 

Mr. CAREW: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land is he aware that a woman named 
Margaret Robertson, aged 74 years, 
having become chargeable to the Parish 
Council of the parish of Dunfermline, 
in Scotland, was, on the petition 
of J. T. Meikle, Inspector of Poor, 
removed from that place and sent to 
the workhouse at Edenderry, King’s 
County, where she was admitted on 
the 2nd instant; is he aware that the 
said Margaret Robertson spent over 50 
years continuously in Scotland; that she 
is unknown to any person in the Union 
of Edenderry, where she has been imposed 
on the rates ; and whether, having regard 
to the fact that this is asample of a large 
class of cases whereby Irish ratepayers 
are aggrieved, he will take such action 
as will in future prevent their repetition? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is true 
that Margaret Robertson was recently re- 
moved from Scotland to the Edenderry | 
Workhouse, but I have no information as 
to the other facts alleged. On the! 
general question of legislation, my right | 
hon. Friend the Lord Advocate has stated 
that a Bill has been framed, containing 
provisions dealing with the grievance of 
Ireland in this matter, and that he hopes | 
to have the opportunity of introducing 
it at no very distant date. 


Waima 





LABOURERS’ PAY AT WOOLWICH 
ARSENAL. 

Captain C. W. NORTON. (Newington, 
W.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether he can state the pre- 
sent minimum wage of the labourers 
employed in the Naval Ordnance De- 
partment in Woolwich Arsenal; and 
whether, seeing that these men have not 
the advantage of certain privileges, he 
will state if it is the intention of the De- 
partment to raise their minimum wage 
to that of those similarly employed under 
the War Department? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: The Government have decided 
to raise the minimum wage of the 
labourers employed in the Naval Ord- 
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nance Department in Woolwich Arsenal 
to that of those similarly employed in 
the War Department. 


UNITED STATES AND BRITISH SHIPS 


OF WAR. 

Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whethor any 
British war vessels are to be loaned by 
Her Majesty’s Government to the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the event of 
war between the Republic and any Euro- 
pean (Continental) Power? 


Mr. BRODRICK: No, Sir. 


UNITED STATES AND THE FAR EAST. 

Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Washington has made proposals to the 
Republic of the United States in favour 
of an alliance between the two Govern- 
ments in the event of serious complicae 
tions arising out of present difficulties 
in the Far East; whether any similar 
proposal has been tendered to Her 
Majesty’s Government by or on behalf 
of President M‘Kinley; and whether 
offers of mediation between the United 
States and Spain in relation to Cuban 
troubles have been made from exalted 
quarters in England to the President of 
the Republic? 


Mr. CURZON: I hope the hon. Mem- 
ber will allow me to say that the whole 
of his Questions are of a character to 
which it would be inexpedient for me 
to reply. 


WAIMA QUESTION. 

Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether any representations have been 
made by the French Government to Her 
Majesty’s Government respecting the 
alleged killing of any French subjects in 
disputed or other territories in West 
Africa by British forces or by subjects 
or servants of the Niger Company ; 
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whether any demand has been made for 
compensation ; and whether, in the event 
of compensation having to be paid, the 
money will be provided by Her Majesty’s 
Government or by the Niger Company! 


Mr. CURZON: Both the French and 
the British aspect of the Waima Question 
have been under discussion, but I have 
not heard of any formal claim for com- 
pensation having been made by the 
French Government. 


STATE-GUARANTEED RAILWAY LOANS 
IN INDIA. 

Mr. MACLEAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India what sums 
of money have been raised since the 
closing of the Indian Mintsin June 1893, 
by railway companies on a guarantee by 
the Secretary of State; and what fur- 
ther sums have been raised, whether as 
share capital or on debentures, by rail- 
way companies which have agreements 
with the Secretary of State, but have not 
received an actual guarantee! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The sums of money which have 
been raised since the closing of the In- 
dian Mints in June, 1893, by railway 
companies on a guarantee by the Secre- 
tary of State, amount to £6,663,051 ; 
and further sums raised in England, 
whether as share capital or on deben- 
tures, by railway companies which have 
agreements with the Secretary of State 
but have not received an actual guar- 
antee, amount to £3,684,282. 


REFUSAL OF CHARTER TO MERTHYR. 


Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN (Merthyr 
Tydvil): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether, in view of the 
fact that the Commissioner appointed 
by the Privy Council to inquire into the 
question of whether or not a charter of 
incorporation should be granted on the 
town and borough of Merthyr, made a 
recommendation that the charter be 
granted, he will explain why the Privy 
Council have now refused to grant such 
charter? 


Mr. Davitt. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Manchester, 
E.): I am informed by the Privy Council 
Office that the Commissioner appointed 
by them was instructed only to investi- 
gate the allegations contained in the 
Petitions for and against incorporation, 
and to furnish a Report with a view to 
enable the Department to decide on the 
nature of the representation that should 
be addressed to the Crown. It was not 
part of the duty of the Commissioner to 
make any recommendation for or against 
the application for incorporation, his 
Report being confined to the statement 
of facts which he was instructed to fur- 
nish. 


BRITISH INTERESTS AT HONG KONG. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether, in view of our impor- 
tant interests in Hong Kong, commer- 
cial and otherwise, and the recent action 
of Foreign Powers in regard to China, 
steps will be taken to acquire the islands 
contiguous to that Colony, and any fur- 
ther portion of the mainland opposite if 
needful for the defence of that British 
Colony? 


Mr. CURZON: The question of the 
steps to be taken for the proper securing 
of our possessions at Hong Kong have 
for some time past engaged the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and will 
not be lost sight of by them. 


DEATHS OF AGED INMATES OF 
WORKHOUSES. 

Mr. W. HAZELL (Leicester): On be- 
half of the hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Billson), I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board if he can give 
the number of deaths of inmates of 
workhouses in England and Wales over 
60 years of age during the years 1895, 
1896, and 1897, and the proportion such 
deaths bear to the general death-rate over 
the same age in England and Wales? 


Tue SECRETARY to tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
Russet, Tyrone, S.): I am unable to 
give the particulars referred to in the 
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Question. The annual Reports of the 
Registrar General show for each year the 
total number of deaths in each work- 
house, and the total number in the work- 
houses in the several counties in England 
and Wales. But these Returns do not 
show separately the deaths of persons 
over and under 60 years of age. 


BRITISH SEAMEN ON 


VESSELS. 

Mr. G. DRAGE (Derby): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether, under the Russian Law 
which comes into force in 1900, Russian 
shipowners will be deprived of the right 
to employ British seamen ; and, whether 
the restriction applies to the ocean trade 
as well as to the coasting trade? 


Mr. CURZON: It is understood from 
a Report received from Her Majesty’s 
Consul General at St. Petersburg on 10th 
August, 1897, and published as No. 1998 
of the Annual Series, that by the law 
which comes into force in January, 
1900— 


RUSSIAN 


“The privilege enjoyed by Russian ship- 
owners of employing an unlimited number of 
foreign seamen on board their vessels will be 
withdrawn, and Russian seamen must, when the 
ukase comes into operation, alone man high- 
sea coasters.” 


RUSSIAN SHIPYARD IN THE BALTIC. 
Mr. DRAGE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether the duty levied by 
the Russian Government on _ British 
built ships amounts to 25 or 30 per 
cent.; whether Baron Stromberg has 
made arrangements with the Thames 
Ironworks and Shipbuilding Company 
for the establishment of a great shipyard 
at a Baltic port at which only Russian 
workmen are to be employed and only 
Russian materials used; whether that 
company has agreed to complete the 
work at a cheaper rate than on the 
Thames; and, whether the Russian 
Government has guaranteed to keep the 
yard always supplied with work? 
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Mr. CURZON: The rates of duty 
given in the Question are approximately 
correct. Information was received on 
the 28th ultimo from Her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, to the effect 
that the Thames Ironworks were nego- 
tiating for a contract with the Russian 
Government for the construction of a 
naval dockyard in the Baltic, but we are 
informed that no result has yet been 
arrived at. 


GADDESBY SCHOOL BOARD. 


Mr. HAZELL: I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education, whether his attention 
has been called to the action of the 
chairman of the school board of Gad- 
desby, Leicestershire, in March last, in re- 
quiring a proposed master to undertake to 
play the organ in church on Sundays and 
without extra remuneration, and whether 
he is aware that in consequence of this 
stipulation the candidate, who was a Non- 
conformist, withdrew his application ; 
whether such an attempt to get church 
work done by masters of the school is 
legal; and, whether he will use his in- 
jfluence to prevent such pressure being 
/put upon Nonconformists in future? 


| Sir JOHN GORST: The Education 
Department received a communication 
on this subject in August last. It is to 
|be regretted that they have no power 
‘to prevent School Boards or managers 
lof schools from making such conditions 
|of employment of teachers as they think 





| 


fit. 
SLAVE SALES AT SAFFI. 
Mr. HAZELL: I beg to ask the 


Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the open sale of slaves 
takes place in Safli, a coast town of 
Morocco, contrary to the undertaking 
given by the Moorish Government to the 
late Sir John Drummond Hay; whether 
such sales have occurred more frequently 
in 1897 than in any previous year since 
this arrangement was entered into; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
use their influence with the Sultan of 
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Morocco to the end that this under- 
taking may be adhered to? 


Mr. CURZON : Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Tangier has telegraphed, in reply to 
an inquiry addressed to him, that 
no public sales of slaves had _ been 
reported to him from Saffi or elsewhere 
in Morocco. Her Majesty’s consular 
officers have standing instructions to re- 
port any case which may come to their 
knowledge ; and if any sale had occurred 
at Saffi during 1897 it would have been 
reported to Tangier. An attempt at a 
public sale of slaves at Saffi in 1896 was 
stopped on the representation of the 
British Vice-Consul, and the auctioneer 
was imprisoned. The Governor of Saffi 
issued orders on that occasion prohibit- 
ing the sale of slaves. Her Majesty's 
Government lose no opportunity of press- 
ing their views upon the Moorish 
Government. I may add that the hon. 
Member, having kindly sent to me an ex- 
tract from the Press upon which his in- 
quiries are based, I have called the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Tangier to the statements in question, 
and have instructed him to inquire and 
report thereon. 


CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF PATENT 
AGENTS. 

Mr. ALBAN GIBBS (London, City): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade have the Board of Trade pub- 
lished any further accounts of the Char- 
tered Institute of Patent Agents since the 
accounts from June, 1889, to 30th April, 
1890, were published in No. 74, Vol. 
XIII, 1892, of the Board of Trade Jour- 
nal; and, if not, will the President cause 
a detailed report to be published at an 
early period, bringing them up to the 
present date! 


Ter PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD oF 
TRADE (Mr. C. T, Rircstg, Croydon) : The 
hon. Member will find a statement of 
account down to 1894 at page 197 of the 
Report of the Select Committee on the 
Patents Agents Bill (H.C. 235—1894). I 
will ask the Institute for a further ac- 
count, and have it published in the 
Board of Trade Journal. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
SUGAR BOUNTIES. 

Sirk THOMAS SUTHERLAND (Green- 
ock): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs if he is in a 
position to give the names of the Powers 
which have accepted the invitation of 
Belgium to a Conference on the subject of 
Sugar Bounties; and whether such 
acceptances have been given unreservedly 
so as to allow complete freedom in deal- 
ing with the discussion of bounties under 
whatever system of legislation they may 

be known to exist? 

Mr. CURZON: We have not yet 
been informed either of the number or 
the character of the replies that have 
been given to the invitation of the Bel 
gian Government. 


TUNIS AGREEMENT. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether it has now 
been decided by the Government of 
Tunis that only the minimum tariff of 
five per cent. is to be applied for the 
future by the custom house officials at 
Tunis to English cotton goods, other 
than those classes understood commonly 


’ 


as “ cotonnades” in France? 


Mr. CURZON: The hon. Member 
is, I think, in some confusion. There is 
no minimum tariff of 5 per cent, nor is 
there a special tariff applied to English 
cotton goods other than “cotonnades.” 
The contention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is that all cotton goods are in- 
cluded in “ cotonnades,” and are entitled 
to the 5 per cent. fixed by the late Agree- 
ment, and they have made representa- 
tions to the French Government in that 
sense. Upon goods other than cottons, 
the French cannot, until 1905, because 
of the Franco-Italian Agreement, charge 
more than the rates of the French mini- 
mum tariff, but, as a matter of fact, they 
are at present charging less—namely, the 
8 per cent. leviable under the old Anglo 
Tunisian Treaty. 





Mr. Hazell. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Montrose Burghs) : 
Will the First Lord of the Treasury tell 
us what business will be taken on Thurs- 
day? I understand, of course, that the 
answer partly depends on the progress 
made to-night. 


Dr. R. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): And what Supply will be 
taken on Friday! 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREASURY 
(Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Manchester, E.): 
afraid that all these Ques- 
tions are problematical, as the answers 
depend on the progress we make to-night. 
I hope to get the Supplementary Esti- 
mates through on Thursday night; but 
in any case they must be got through by 
Friday night in order to comply with the 
law. What Bills will be taken on Thurs- 
day will depend on the progress we make 
with the Estimates to-night. The Bills 
which are on the Paper to-night, but 
which may not be dealt with, will have 
precedence ; but I ought to make an ex- 
ception in favour of a Resolution of my 
right hon. Friend the First Commissioner 
of Works, who, as the House knows, has 
to bring in a Bill which must be passed 
at a near date to enable the new Govern- 


ment building to be commenced at White- 
hall. 


I am 


Sim H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): I would ask whether, 
if Thursday is to be devoted to Bills, pre- 
cedence will be given to those which re- 
main over from to-night. I have parti- 
cularly in view the Private Bill Proce- 
dure (Scotland) Bill. I do not express 
any hostility to the Bill, but it has not 
been long enough in the hands of Mem- 
bers to enable them to become duly in- 
formed of general Scottish opinion on 
the subject, and if it could be passed over 
it might be convenient? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I recognise that the right hon. 
Gentleman, at all events, speaks on this 
subject for an important Scottish section, 
and, in order to meet his views, I shall 
not, in any circumstances, take the Bill 
on Thursday next. 


Mr. P. O. O’BRIEN: Is it intended to 
take the Budget before Easter? 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: No, Sir. 


Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): Do we understand that the Dogs 
Bill will not be taken to-night?! 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I am sorry to say my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Agriculture is prevented by indisposition 
from being in his place this evening, and 
under this circumstance the Bill will not 
be proceeded with to-night. 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
undertake that the Merchant Shipping 
Bill shall not be taken before 11 to-night? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I should be sorry to give the 
hon. Member the pledge he asks for, as 
it might lead to the waste of an hour of 
valuable time. 


RUSSIA AND PORT ARTHUR. 
Mr. P. O'BRIEN: I desire to ask the 


Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs a Question of which I have no* 
been able to give him private notice, but 
to which he may, perhaps, be able to 
give a reply. It is, whether it is true 
that Her Majesty’s Government have pro- 
tested against the cession of Port Arthur 
to Russia? 


Mr. CURZON: I am sure that I will 
have the agreement of the House with me 
in saying that this is not the sort of 
Question which ought to be put without 
any notice at all. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN: I am sorry; but I 


will give notice for to-morrow. 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


LODGERS’ DECLARATION (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

*Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror IRE- 

LAND (Mr. Joun Arxtnson, London- 

derry, N.), in asking leave to in- 

troduce the Bill to extend to Ireland 

the provisions of Section 25 of the 
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Parliamentary and Municipal Registra- 
tion Act, 1878, relating to lodgers, said : 
When the Act of 1884 came into force it 
extended the provisions of Section 23 of 
the Act of 1878 to Ireland, but at 
omitted to extend the provisions of Sec- 
tion 25, and the necessity for the Bill 
arose from the fact that there was really 
no legislative enactment dealing with the 
irregularities that were said to have 
taken place at the recent election in the 
St. Stephen’s Green Division, Dublin. 
Those irregularities were by no means 
confined to one party; on the contrary, 
both parties appeared to have resorted 
to them with equal freedom. There was 
no express statutory power to deal with 
those irregularities, and it was extremely 
doubtful whether, under the com- 
mon law, the guilty parties could be 
visited with punishment. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Forest 
of Dean had informed him that he was 
opposed to the Bill, and had been kind 
enough to state the grounds upon which 
he took that course, which were that he 
thought the law should be more strin- 
gent. It might be that it was desirable 
that the law should be strengthened, 
but if so, should be done by a general 
Measure. This Bill was introduced more 
or less on the understanding that if it 
merely extended the English law to 
Treland, it would be treated as a non- 
contentious Measure. 


*Sm CHARLES DILKE: (Gloucester- 
shire, forest of Dean) said that the case 
of the Attorney General for Ireland was 
that there was fraud in the lodger regis- 
trations in Ireland for which the 
Government desired to introduce a re- 
medy. His case was that the Bill would 
be no remedy, as it would be impossible 
in Committee to make it workable. The Act 
of 1878 was founded on three Bills of pri- 
vate Members, which were consolidated in 
Committee. Section 25 was put in by 
the Select Committee which considered 
the Bill, and it was passed through the 
House without amendment. The Section 
at first might have had a deterrent effect, 
but very soon fraud commenced to 
develop, and had developed to an enor- 
mous extent. Section 25 had been found 
to be inoperative, and he (Sir Charles) 
was in a position to assure the House that 


Attorney General for Ireland. 
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gross frauds were going on with regard 
to lodger claims, and the section had been 
a complete failure. After the passing 
of the Act, the practice still c. - 
tinued of directing the appearance of 
lodger claimants in court, and it was 
also considered that they ought to 
sign their own claims ; but the Revising 
Barristers became aware that it was not 
in their power to compel their attend- 
ance. There was a recent case—the 
Tapp case—which arose in the Frome 
Division of Somersetshire. A lodger 
claim had been there investigated, which 
was that of one of four men who occu- 
pied two beds in one room. It was sent 
for trial to the Assizes, and taken up by 
the Treasury. The Judge laid it down 
that “ignorantly and carelessly” signing 
a claim was not “falsely and fraudu- 
lently” signing; and, for that reason, it 
was essential in trying to deal with 
a lodger claim to show it was false and 
fraudulent in order to substantiate a 
prosecution, and that could not be done. 
It could be shown that the claim was 
false, and all the facts were false, but 
it could not be proved that the claim was 
made with a fraudulent intent. In the 
Tapp case the witness to the claim had 
been severely scolded by the Judge, but 
the jury were directed to acquit. The 
Government, when they had given notice 
of this ‘Bill, had been under the impres- 
sion that the law in Scotland was the 
same as the law in England, but he was not 
aware that the section had been applied 
to Scotland; and in Scotland there had, 
curiously enough, been recent successful 
cases of prosecution for fraudulent 
lodger claims, in which it had been laid 
down that a “reckless claim” was a 
crime against the common law of Scot- 
land. To make the Bill of any value, it 
would be necessary to leave out the false 
and fraudulent part of it, and unless they 
did so they would not succeed in pre- 
venting fraud, and it would be impossible 
to do that in Committee. Fraud to an 
enormous extent prevailed in England, 
and he would be happy to show proofs 
of the same which he had received. They 
arose not through individuals, but 
through the acts of the clerks of the 
yarious political agents, who were paid 
by results, with the natural consequences. 
In one case, three claims were made on 
behalf of one man, who turned out to be 
an imaginary personage altogether, by 
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three different clerks, for three different 
political Parties, none having authority 
to make theclaims. Five members of 
one family were claimed for by two clerks 
belonging to one party, two of the forms 
being written by A and signed by B, 
and three of the forms written by b and 
signed vy A. All these had been allowed 
by benevolent revising barristers, in 
spite of the fact that on one of the claims 
was written the fact that the man did 
not reside in the district, for there was 
often no opposition in such cases. These 
frauds were not peculiar to any one partv, 
but were common to all. Thinys were not 
yet so bad in England as they had been 
in New Zealand before the adoption of 
universal suffrage, when the claims of 
six bullocks belonging to the father of a 
Member of the House of Commons had 
been allowed; but the horse which 
brought him to the House in the morn- 
ing was itself named after an imaginary 
lodger that the enterprise of the political 
parties in Chelsea might have succeeded 
in placing on the register but for the 
fact that they had not noticed that the 
number chosen represented his own 
stable. He should not press his objec- 
tion further, but it was for the Irish 
Members to consider whether it was 
worth while extending this section to 


Ireland. 
Mr. W. H. K. REDMOND (Clare, E.) 


rose to speak, when— 


Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that no 
other Member could speak under the 
Standing Orders. 


Bill subsequently brought up and read 
a first time. 


VAGRANCY ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. 
Rivtzy, Lancashire, N., Blackpool) 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Vagrancy Act of 1824. 


Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.) said he would be glad if the 
right hon. Member would indicate the 
object of the Bill, and he also desired to 
call attention tothe fact that under one of 
the sections of the Vagrancy Act of 1824 
there was a power to order persons who 
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were known to be incorrigible rogues to 
be flogged, and there were instances 
where the power had been recently exer- 
cised. He desired to know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to deal 
with that matter in this Bill he asked 
leave to bring in? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT said that it was 
intended for the purpose of bringing 
under the operation of the Vagrancy 
Act, 1824, as rogues and vagabonds, 
those men who lived by the disgraceful 
earnings of the women whom they con- 
sorted with and controlled. Against 
these enemies of society, commonly 
called “bullies,” a Bill had already been 
introduced by an hon. Member; but it 
was open to considerable objection, which 
this Bill avoided. The question had 
been much pressed upon him during the 
last few months, and, as the present 
Measure was very short and simple, he 
hoped that the House would give to it 
a favourable consideration. 


Bill brought up and read a first time. 


SUPPLY. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES. 
Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, Pen- 
rith), Cuamman or Ways anp Mzans, 
in the Chair. ] 


(In the Committee.) 


WEST INDIA GRANT. 

On the Vote in the Civil Service Sup- 
plementary Estimates and Excess Votes 
for a further Supplementary Sum of 
£120,000 for Sundry Colonial Services, 
including Colonial Grants-in-Aid, 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuamperzary, Bir- 
mingham, W.): I had hoped that in 
proposing this Vote to the House, and 


putting forward some resolutions on 
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the subject, I might have had an oppor- 
tunity of making a general statement as 
to the present condition and the future 
prospects of the West Indies, and also as 
to the proposals which the Government 
will have to make ultimately to the 
House, on what may be called the 
temporary crisis there; but I have 
already stated, in answer to a question 
put by the hon. Member for Norti:- 
ampton, that it will be impossible for me 
to give any answer upon this general 
question at the present time for this 
reason, that we are engaged in negotia- 
tions with the United States of America, 
and also with the Dominion of Canada, 
which we hope may result in the recipro- 
city arrangement between those countries 
and the West Indies for their produce. 
I am unable at present to say that the 
negotiations have made much progress. 
The United States of America ask very 
considerable concessions from them in 
return for reciprocity concessions, and I 
am not quite certain that it will be 
possible for the West Indies in thei: 
present condition to make the conces- 
sions which the United States of 
America call for from them. But, 
while that is uncertain, it is 
clearly impossible for Her Majesty’s 
Government to form an opinion as to the 
necessities of these Colonies. It is 
evident that if the reciprocity conces- 
sions were made in the first instance they 
would be of great advantage to the 
sugar industry. It would give the 
islands something like a bounty on all 
that production which goes to the United 
States, and, as at least something like 
three-quarters of their produce does go 
te the United States, it is very plain 
they would be in a very different posi- 
tion if such negotiations were success- 
fully concluded. But, as I have already 
said, the West Indies will have to give 
something in return for the boon which 
they are to receive, and that will be in 
the nature of a very considerable reduc- 
tion upon their import duties, which 
will affect in a most serious way the 
budgets of these Colonies and 
undoubtedly disorganise the finance. 
Until we know what the reciprocity con- 
cessions are going to be, or until we 
know what mav be possible, we cannot 
form any opinion of the necessities of 
the West Indian Government on the 
position which will have to be accepted 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


{COMMONS} 
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by the sugar industry; so that what I 
have to do this evening is to ask the 
House kindly to treat the proposa's 
which we make entirely on their own 
merits, and I would venture, if I may, 
respectfully to deprecate any discussion 
on the general question. IJ am not quite 
certein whether any general discussion 
would be in order upon such a Motion 
as I have to make, but in any case | 
think it would be inconvenient and un- 
satisfactory to hon. Members, who desir 
to raise the general question both of 
the condition of the West Indies and 
the extent to which that condition is 
affected by bounties, and as to the 
measures which ought to be taken in 
order to meet—— 


Mr. H. LABOUCHERE — (North- 
ampton): Are we to understand that 
there will be an opportunity for discuss- 
ing the general question before anything 
is done? 


*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror tus 
COLONIES: Yes, I was first going to 
say that undoubtedly I have already 
given a _ pledge to-night which I 
think covers the question of the hon. 
Gentleman, that not a penny shail be 
spent for the benefit of the West indies 
vutil the pleasure of the House has been 
taken upon the proposals, and I wish the 
Committee to understand that the pro- 
pesal which we are making to-day is a 
very small proposal on the fringe of the 
subject, and which does not at all touct 
the much larger question of what will 
have to be done, or may have to be done, 
if matters continue in their present 
state. The Committee may take it 
from me, a full epportunity will be giver 
tv consider whatever proposals Her 
Majesty’s Government may ultimately 
Lring forward. I ought to point out to 
the Committee that the present proposals 
are altogether independent of the larger 
proposals to which I referred just now. 
The present proposal will be necessary 
under any circumstances—that is to say, 
even if the bounties were abolished to- 
morrow we should still come to the House 
and ask for these particular grants. The 
grants are of two kinds. In the first 
place, there is a grant to wipe off cer- 
tain deficits which have accumulated, in 
many cases, over a considerable period of 
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years, in eight of the islands, or groups of 
islands, in the West Indian Colonies, and 
which the resources of the Colonies are 
entirely unable to discharge. In the 
second place, a grant is asked for to assist 
in land settlement in the island of St. 
Vincent, and in the making of roads in 
the island of Dominica. As regards these 
deficits which we are asking the House to 
clear up, I want, in the first place, to 
meet an objection I have seen taken to 
proposals of this kind—namely, that they 
are in the nature of doles. Ido not know 
really if they were to be considered as a 
free gift proceeding from the generosity 
of this country, whether that would be 
any objection, or whether, in fact, the 
House would not be perfectly well justi- 
fied in conceding it. But, as the word 
“dole” is always used in order to create 
prejudice, I venture to say, in the present 
instance, that these grants are not to be 
considered as doles, but as the necessary 
expenses of empires. They are not, in 
any sense, unprecedented. We have 
always had to make grants in aid of those 
of our Crown Colonies or Protectorates 
which have been unable, by themselves, 
to secure the necessities of ordinary ad- 
ministration. We undertook a responsi- 
bility with regard to these Crown 
Colonies and Protectorates which are dis- 
tinctly under our control. We have to see 
that the responsibility is fulfilled, and, 
of course, it includes the provision of all 
that is necessary for reasonable and 
proper administration. We recognise 
that in the case of Protectorates which 
have not been developed and which are 
in the early stages of our possession. For 
instance, we take a grant at the present 
time for Uganda, for British Bechuana- 
land, for Basutoland, and we are asking, 
in addition, for an increased grant for 
Cyprus, and, also, we are asking for the 
first time this year for a grant which has 
been rendered necessary by the develop- 
ments of other Powers in connection with 
our West African Colonies. As I have 
said, it is part of the necessary conse- 
quences of empire. We cannot be an 
Imperial Power unless we undertake to 
fulfil these responsibilities, but it is, no 
doubt, rather an exception that we should 
come for any grant of this kind. We 
have been much more fortunate, or, at 
all events, our policy has been very dif- 
ferent from that of other colonising 
Powers. The grant for the Colonies, in 
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the case of France, amounts annually to 
something over three millions sterling. 
The grants for the German Colonies are 
also of a very large amount indeed. In 
our case, in the vast majority of our 
Colonies, no claim whatever is made upon 
this country, and even where a claim has 
been made it has always hitherto been 
very small; but I will not say that, in 
all cases, our policy has any advantage 
over that of our Continental competitors. 
They, perhaps, may spend too much, but 
I also am bound to say that I think, on 
many occasions they spend very wisely, 
and they recognise that in the long run 
it will pay them to develop their 
Colonies by means of assistance from 
the mother-country, and develop them 
much more speedily than is possible if 
they are left entirely to their own re- 
sources. Be that as it may, we are not 
asking now for investments in the 
Colonies; we are only asking for that 
assistance which, as I shall show, is abso- 
lutely necessary in the present instance 
in order that they may be decently 
administered. The principle, therefore, 
which I ask the House to accept, is that 
in all cases in which we are ourselves 
fully responsible for the administration 
of the Colonies we must, if necessary, pro- 
vide for the unavoidable cost of that ad- 
ministration, and we cannot allow these 
Colonies to fall into anarchy, or the neces- 
sary Services, such as education or police, 
to be neglected, in consequence of want 
of funds. But I must go a step farther. 
What I have said applies generally to any 
Crown Colony which might find itself in 
the position of those to which I am refer- 
ring ; but I do not hesitate to go farther, 
and say that in the case of the West 
Indies there is a special obligation which 
rests upon this country. That special 
obligation is referred to in the Report of 
the Royal Commission, and let me express 
here the gratitude of Her Majesty’s 
Government to the Royal Commissioners 
who undertook what was a very laborious 
inquiry, and have presented to us a most 
admirable and valuable Report. In the 
concluding paragraphs of that Report the 
Royal Commissioners say that, in the case 
of the West Indies, the population, which 
is chiefly a population of negroes, has 
been placed in the islands by force, 
either by compulsion employed by this 
country in the old days of the slave trade, 
or by compulsion employed by other 
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countries, but of which we took upon our- 
selves the consequences when we took 
possession of the Colonies ; and the Com- 
missioners zo on to say— 


“We have placed the labouring population 
where it is, and created the conditions, moral 
and material, under which it exists, and we 
cannot divert from ourselves responsibility for 
its future.” 


I associate myself entirely with that ob- 
servation, and I believe it constitutes an 
additional claim upon this country, in 
consequence of the distress which now 
overhangs the islands. One other re- 
mark must be made, and that is that the 
distress is due, as the Report of the Com- 
missioners shows, to the failure of the 
sugar industry. The failure of the sugar 
industry is due in part to the failure of 
the bounty system. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: If the hon. 
Gentleman raises that point, he must 
remember that we shall go into it. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
COLONIES: I will put it in this way: 
The failure of the sugar industry is stated 
by the Commissioners to be partly due 
to the bounty system which is imposed 
by foreign countries. I am only sum- 
marising the paragraphs of the Report 
on that point, and then at the same time 
it points out—I will use the exact words— 


“We, the British taxpayers, have been reap- 
ing great benefit from precisely that set of 
circumstances which have been a factor in 
bringing the West Indies to the verge of serious 
disaster.” 


I think that is a fact which none will be 
disposed to contest, and that is a reason 
which is put forward by the Commis- 
sioners as a reason why we should treat 
them generously in the circumstances in 
which they find themselves. There re- 
main, however, two questions to consider 
before we can ask the House to pass these 
grants. The first is, whether the expen- 
diture of the islands can be further re- 
duced; and the second is, whether the 
taxation of the islands can be further 
increased. Now, I think, it will be suf- 
ficient to take the case of two of the 
islands as illustrative of the condition of 
the rest. The island of St. Vincent has 
a deficit at the present time of £15,000, 
which is the result of successive deficits 
extending over a long period of years. 


Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
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The duties were largely increased in 1895, 
and a further increase of 10 per cent. was 
again added in 1896. The result is that 
the revenue has decreased. The revenue 
in 1894 was £28,000, and in 1897 it had 
fallen off to £24,000. I think that is a 
proof that the limit of profitable taxa- 
tion has been reached. You cannot get 
blood out of a stone. These people are 
people who are excessively poor, and who 
consume very little, and the moment you 
put additional taxation upon them you 
reduce their power of consumption, and 
you do not bring anything more into the 
treasury. If I turn to the other side of 
the account, to the question ef possible 
economies, I have to say that already 
everything has been done that could be 
done to save money. A change has been 
made, chiefly in the shape of the reduc- 
tion of salaries of some of the less abso 
lutely necessary Services, by which it is 
hoped something like £3,000 a year may 
be saved; but nothing more is possible, 
except at the expense either of public 
order or of public health. Then there 
is the case of Dominica, where the defi- 
ciency is still larger. In the case of 
Dominica, the story is the same. Taxa- 
tion has very largely increased, but, 
nevertheless, the revenue has fallen off 
from £57,600 in 1894 to £46,800 in 
1897. The Commissioners say— 


“Tt is not casy to see how further taxation 
car. be imposed. The island is quite unable 
to provide for its own administrative needs.” 


I need only add that we recognise that 
in the past there may have been, and 
there has been in some cases especially, 
unnecessary expenditure, or expenditure 
that has not been wisely made nor wisely 
watched; and, in order that this may 
not happen in future, it is the intention 
of the Government, in every case in 
which a grant is made to any of these 
islands, to see that we have full and abso- 
lute control over the taxation and the 
expenditure. I say that generally, 
although, perhaps, in order to be per- 
fectly accurate, it may be necessary to 
make some sort of exception in the case 
of Barbados, which is exceptionally 
situated. It has a Constitution which 
goes back for 300 years; a Constitution 
which, in the case of that island, has on 
the whole worked well, and the economy 
on the whole has been fairly satisfactory. 
At the present time we are not asking 
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anything for Barbados, but I mention 
the case of that island in order hereafter 
that it may not be supposed that I have 
misled anybody. I have now said all 
that is necessary in order, I hope, to 
justify the first part of the proposal which 
I ask the Committee to accept. I have 
pointed out that it is absolutely neces- 
sary, and, in our opinion, it is the duty 
of this country to provide what is 
deficient in such a case; but I do not 
wish the Committee to think that even 
then we shall be in a position of losers 
by the transaction. If we consider the 
possibility that the only alternative to 
such grants as these, is that we shculd 
bid these islands good-bye, and sever the 
connection which has so long existed 
between the mother-country and the 
West Indies, I think it would be easy to 
show the Committee that we should lose 
more then than we shall pay in the grants 
that we propose. Even now, in spite of 
the condition to which they are reduced, 
these islands still take from us every year 
from £2,750,000 sterling to £3,000,000 
of British and Irish produce, and 
I think it will be evident to the 
Committee that, even to such a 
trade as ours, that amount must be 
of very considerable importance, while 
it finds subsistence for a large number 
of the working people. The remainder cf 
the grant, £30,000, is asked for special 
expenditure in Dominica and in St. Vin- 
cent. Whatever else may be thought of 
the general recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on one point, I imagine 
there must be universal agreement and 
assent, and that is the proposition which 
they have laid down that, in view of the 
possible failure of sugar, it is absolutely 
necessary to find other industries, and 
other employment for the working 
people of these islands. The Royal Com- 
mission lay very great stress, in connec- 
tion with all these islands, on the possi- 
bility of creating, where it is not yet 
created, an extended peasant cultivating 
class on the waste lands that are 
not yet appropriated in the Colonies ; 
and, undoubtedly, they are right. 
So far as actual subsistence oes, 
the negroes can live on very little; 
and on a comparatively small area of 
land they would be able to keep their 
families from starvation. But in crder 
that they may obtain such other neces- 
saries as they require beyond mere sub- 
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sistence—such as clothes and tools—it is 
necessary for them to provide something 
which can be exported, something which 
is valuable as a matter of export, and so 
it will be necessary to pay great atten- 
tion to the possible subsidiary indus- 
tries of fruit, coffee, and cocoa, accord- 
ing to the suitability of the different 
islands for the cultivation thereof. But 
in the case of the two islands—St. Vin- 
cent especially—it has become urgently 
necessary to provide some employment 
for the people, because a large propor- 
tion of the population are at the present 
time almost without occupation. Em- 
ployment in St. Vincent is very scarce 
indeed, and the wages are reduced almost 
to starvation point. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Government propose to 
accept, and to carry out, the recommen- 
dations of the Royal Commission and to 
endeavour to secure land in order to 
settle upon if some portion, at any rate, 
of this population. St. Vincent is rather 
peculiar at the present time in its con- 
dition. There is very little Crown land 
available in St. Vincent, and what there 
is is so situated as not to be useful for 
this purpose. There are no proper com- 
munications to it. Besides, much of it 
appears to be situated on the hills, and, 
therefore, quite unfitted for the purpose 
which is required. What the Commis- 
sioners recommend is to purchase a por- 
tion of the abandoned estates on the 
coast, in order to place upon them the 
population—in fact, to carry out on a 
very small scale, with Government funds, 
in St. Vincent what is already being 
carried out on a large scale with Govern- 
ment funds in Ireland. 


Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, 8.): Is the 
iand to be purchased landlord property? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
the COLONIES: The land belongs to 
If th: land is to be pur- 
chased it has to be bought from some 
one, and I assume that the owner may 
be called the landlord, although I be 
lieve the person from whom we shall 
purchase has no tenants, and whether he 
can be called a landlord under those cir- 
cumstances I do not know. There are 
certain estates on the coast in St. Vin- 
cent, which cannot be carried on as 
sugar estates. The owners of them have 
not the capital, and, even if they had, :t 
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is doubtful whether on this island the 
industry could profitably be worked. 
These estates either are, or will be, in 
the market. They may have to be sold 
in consequence of the foreclosing of the 
mortgage, but if they do not come into 
the market in ordinary circumstances 
we shall take compulsory powers to ex- 
propriate them. I may say I will pledge 
myself to the Committee, as far as I 
personally can, to see that nothing like 
an exorbitant price is given, because the 
land has ceased to be valuable for the 
purpose of sugar cultivation, and we shall 
only pay for it what may be really called 
a fair and reasonable market price. That 
is the case so far as St. Vincent is 
concerned. With regard to Dominica 
there is no necessity for purchasing land, 
because the Crown, fortunately, have 
a very large estate, amounting to 90,000 
acres of land, which is extremely suit- 
able for small cultivation. JQut in Domi- 
nica the difficulty is that there is no 
communication to this land. I must say, 
with reference to Dominica, the state of 
the island is not at all creditable to the 
British Government, that while we have 
been in possession of the island for more 
than a century we have done absolutely 
nothing for it. It is almost in the un- 
developed condition in which we took it. 
Here is some of the best and richest 
land in the whole of the West Indies 
absolutely unworkable at the present 
time, in consequence of the Government 
having in the past neglected to give 
any assistance to make the necessary com- 
munications. What we now propose to 
do is to open up a portion of the Crown 
lands in that island by means of roads, 
and it is for the making of those roads 
we ask for this small grant. As soon 
as we have made these roads, there is 
no doubt we shall be able to dispose of 
a considerable portion of the Crown 
land to peasant proprietors, or to small 
cultivators, if they prefer it, at a nominal 
rental. This is only a small proposal, 
and must be treated entirely separately 
from the great question of the future con- 
dition of the West Indies. To that 
matter we shall return as soon as the 
negotiations with the United States of 
America and Canada have come to an 
end, but in the meantime we hope the 
Committee will accept the small pro- 
posal we bring before them, and will not 
refuse the grant for which we ask. 


Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE : In this question, 
with regard to item “D,” I have an 
Amendment to propose, and upon item 
“S$” I have a few observations to 
make. I was very much surprised 
to hear the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Colonies, who has 
always been in favour of expansion of 
the Empire, speak as he did. I have 
always been under the impression that, 
even if we did put some small amounts 
into these new Colonies, such as Uganda, 
when we first occupied them, we did 
so as a matter of speculation, because 
not only would they pay for themselves 
but we might ultimately benefit from 
them. But he has now started new 
premisses. He says it is for Imperial power 
that we should always pay. We spent 
£20,000,000 there in the days of the 
slave trade, and we are now asked to 
spend a further amount because these 
people cannot pay their own taxes. 
We have had these Colonies for very 
many years, and now we are told that we 
must advance money because they have 
deficits, and, in all probability, as far as 
I can see, we shall invariably have to 
advance these moneys. What possible ad- 
vantages are these islandstous! Take the 
case of Dominica and St. Vincent. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that several 
millions of British manufactured goods 
are imported by these Colonies, but, as a 
matter of fact, the whole of the imports 
of manufactured goods to Dominica and 
St. Vincent is about £100,000, and oi 
this a very considerable amount comes 
from the United States. Therefore, if 
we look at it as a mere business specula- 
tion, I really do not see where we can 
possibly hope to gain by making these 
advances. Sir, the right hon Gentleman 
said that we ought not only to do our 
duty and be just to the Colonies in ad- 
vancing this money, but that we ought to 
act in a generous spirit, because these 
Colonies have lost by the bounties and 
we have benefited. Sir, I shall be pre- 
pared to show when we come to consider 
the question of the bounties that the 
West Indies have lost absolutely nothing. 
But the right hon. Gentleman went on 
to say that it was impossible to reduce 
the expenditure of the islands of Domi- 
nica and St. Vincent. I hold that it is 
very easy to reduce the expenditure. 
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Take the case of Dominica. In the case 
of Dominica the expenditure is £26,000 
per annum. There are about 26,000 
inhabitants in the whole of the island, of 
which one-third are white. Well, Sir, we 
know that Dominica, and many of those 
islands, have been the dumping ground 
for English civilians. I was told only a 
day or two ago that you have practically 
found civilians tumbling over one another, 
five men doing the work of one, and that 
every man had three times the proper 
value. You could very well work the 
whole business of government for in- 
finitely less than £26,000. I hold that 
until you have looked thoroughly into 
the whole question of expenditure in 
these islands we ought not to advance 
one shilling of money. It is all very 
well for these islands to come to us after 
a succession of years, and say, ‘“ We have 
a debit, and cannot pay it ourselves.” 
It is the case of a young man who gets 
recklessly into debt and then goes and 
sponges on his father. We ought not to 
act in this foolish manner. We know 
perfectly well that as long as there is 
a paymaster in England ready to pay 
for all the expenditure that has taken 
place in these islands, or any of the 
Colonies, money will be squandered. 1 
want the cost of government to be re 
duced. We ought to have a clear and 
definite understanding that the expendi- 
ture will be reduced—that the coat will 
be cut according to the cloth—and that 
these people will not come upon us every 
year to pay the debts of their govern- 
ment. It has been asked what would 
become of these islands if the help were 
not given. I will tell the right hon. 
Gentleman. I have been a great deal 
in the West Indies, and I have been a 
great deal in Central America, and there 
is no place where people live more com- 
fortably upon nothing than they do 
there. Well, it is the case. They have 
the simple clothes which Nature requires 
in that part of the world—of course, ex- 
ceedingly little—and they live happy and 
contented lives. Let us leave these 
people alone, and they will be infinitely 
better off than many people in Ireland, 
and infinitely better off than many 
people in this country. Well, the people 
of this country are called upon to give 
these grants to make them more com- 
fortable. I protest against these’ per- 
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sistent raids on the British taxpayer. 
The present Government seems to have 
but one idea, and that is to buy up 
any number of people who come forward 
with a grievance, at the expense of that 
poor, wretched creature,‘ the British tax- 
payer. It is all classes, classes, classes. 
The fact is that the real persons who 
are going to be benefited by these grants 
are the sugar-planters, or, in other words, 
the landlords. They have been at the 
bottom of all the trouble with the people 
of Dominica. The people of Dominica 
will not, and cannot, benefit in any sort 
of way by your advancing this money ; 
nothing you can do will benefit the com- 
mercial condition of those black fellow- 
countrymen of ours. Leave them alone. 
Leave them hapnv and contented, as 
they really would be. If you do away 
with the sugar system, which has been 
the curse of the West Indies, do not 
start the theory that it is one of the 
duties of the Empire to stand money 
whenever we are called upon to stand it, 
taking it from the British taxpayer and 
giving it to the people who really do not 
want it. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BCWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I do not propose to enter upon 
the policy involved in these grants-in-aid, 
although the impression I have gained 
from reading the Report of the Commis- 
sion is that throughout the West Indies 
generally the expenses have been great, 
the deficits large, and economy totally 


disregarded. But I wish to particu- 
larly address myself to the  finan- 
cial aspect of this Vote, and I do 


very seriously lament the fact that the 
Government brought in such enormous 
Supplementary Estimates. The system 
of bringing in Supplementary Estimates 
can only be defended in an emergency. 
Then, of course, it is proper to come io 
this House for Supplementary Votes in 
respect of matters which are not fore- 
seen. This is a modern practice. There 
were no Supplementary Votes in 1894, 
and very few in 1895, but more recently 
they have increased, and this year they 
are over £2,000,000. The tendency of 
the Government seems to be to take 
possession of the surplus, and to prevent 
any of it going for the diminution of the 
national expenditure. In fact, it is lik= 
taking this year’s income and putting 
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upon this year charges which ought 
strictly to come in next year’s changes, 
and to be provided for by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in his Budget for next 
year. I think, Sir, Supplementary Esti- 
mates require special attention on the 
part of this House to see that it really 
is an Estimate that can be justified om 
the ground that it is caused by an un- 
expected emergency. Well, now, I have 
looked at this Estimate, and I must say 
generally, with regard to it, that although 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
the Colonies says that it is but the fringe 
of the larger question, it does seem tu 
me that we cannot adeauately discuss 
even this Estimate until we have the 
whole position before us. It might be 
that when we come to the fabric we shall 
find that the fringe has nothing to do 
with it. But we cannot judge at present. 
It may be, on the other hand, that when 
these proposals are brought forward they 
will be found to intimately concern the 
other Vote. I think, to say the least, 
it is inconvenient that Her Majesty’s 
Government should have been forced to 
bring in Supplementary Estimates at all. 
But I am still more surprised, not at 
what the right hon. Gentleman said, 
which, as usual, is admirable, but at 
what he did not say. Of course, I ex- 
pected with regard to this item cf 
£90,000 asked for to clear off some float- 
ing deficiencies with regard to these 
islands, that my right hon. Friend would 
tell us what those deficiencies were in 
each case. He only gave the deficiency 
in the case of St. Vincent, which he said 
was £15,000. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE For tHe 
COLONIES: I have made a mistake. I 
should have said that the deficiency in 
the case of St. Vincent was £11,000. 
The difference between the Commis- 
sioners’ Estimate and the present Esti- 
mate is probably accounted for by the 
fact that since then the deficit has been 
increased. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Quite so. 
Well, now, the Committee are entirely 
without information as to how this 
£90,000 is to be made up. I have en- 
deavoured to make up the total deficit 
from the Report of the Commissioners, 
and I cannot make it more than £59,000 
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altogether. I should, therefore, like the 
right hon. Gentleman to explain how he 
arrives at the total of £90,000 which we 
are asked to vote. Perhaps when ae 
replies he will be able to give a list of 
the deficits. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
COLONIES: The deficit in the case of 
Tobago is £4,000 ; St. Vincent, £11,000 ; 
Antigua, £30,500; St. Kitts, £29,500; 
Montserrat, £8,250; Virgin Islands, 
£2,000; Dominica and St. Lucia to- 
gether, £1,500; and in all these cases 
there is some question whether the 
amount will be required. The total is 
£86,750, but there will be required 
further sums for the excess of expendi- 
ture over the revenue during the first 
three months of 1896. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I am ex- 
tremely obliged to the right hon. Gentle- 
man for those figures, but I still cannot 
understand the statement as to the deficit 
in Dominica and St. Lucia. In February, 
1896, the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed, and obtained, a Vote of £15,006 
for Dominica. Of that sum, £5,000 
was for roads and £10,000 was to clear 
off the deficit and start the island afresh. 
The only result of our policy seems to 
be to produce a succession of further 
deficiencies, and I would point out to the 
right hon. Gentleman and the Committee 
that they are opening up an interminable 
avenue of grants. Although we have 
large surpluses and opportunities for ap- 
propriating money, the day may arrive 
when we shall find it difficult to meet 
our own expenditure. It is hard enough 
to do that without being called upon to 
find further, and perhaps increased, 
sums to increase the prosperity, if pos- 
sible, of the West Indies. There is one 
other point I would like to put to the 
right hon. Gentleman. The total sum 
recommended by the Commissioners is 
£60,000, and the right hon. Gentleman 
asks for £90,000; consequently, he can 
please himself with regard to the £30,009 
beyond the recommendation of the 
Commissioners. The right hon. (centle- 
man has told the Committee _inci- 
dentally how that sum is made up, 
consequently we shall be able to 
get some further light upon it, and 
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probably a Commissioner may tell us whzi 
he thinks of the fact that, whereas the 
Commission recommended £60.000, the 
Colonial Office now ask for half as much 
again. There is only one more point, and 
I have done. This item of £60,000, it 
will be observed, is a free grant, made 
in respect of certain specified islands, and 
it is to be spent during this year. Now, 
what I want io csk ihe ist on. Genile- 
man—or, I would rather ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, whom I am glad 
to see in his place—is, whether this 
grant-in-aid is to be subject to what I 
consider is an extremely proper rule, that 
in case the whole of this £90,000 is not 
required will the balance be devoted to 
the reduction of the debt? I dare say 
the Colonial Secretary will say that there 
is no chance of getting any money back. 
I would remind the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that this did occur in the case 
of Bechuanaland, for this House voted 
£30,000 in that instance, in consequence 
of events which took place there. Never- 
theless, the amount was something like 
£20,000, and, instead of being surren- 
dered, the balance was kept back. What 
I want the right hon. Gentleman to do, if 
he can—or the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, if he will—is to tell the House 
whether, if the whole of this £90,000 is 
not required for the purpose for which 
it has been voted, the balance will be 
surrendered to the reduction of the 
National Debt. I think it is a very im- 
portant point—considering the number 
of those grants-in-aid—in principle az 
any financial point that will be raised 
with regard to these Supplementary Es- 
timates, because they have become enor- 
mous, and they are calculated to relieve 
next year’s income at the expense of this 
year’s surplus. The surplus is only a 
blunder, and if there be two or three 
millions of a surplus, it only means that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
taken two or three millions more in taxa- 
tion than he needed to have taken. I 
think it is false finance to do this, and thus 
relieve the following year of its proper 
burdens. I view with great apprehen- 
sion this multiplication of these Supple- 
mentary Estimates and the system of 
grants-in-aid which are neither to be 
extended nor surrendered—I am speaking 
of specific grants-in-aid. This is the con 
dition of things; it is applied to certain 
specified objects, and unless we have the 
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balances surrendered, it is a serious 
matter. Sir, I would draw the Com- 
mittee’s attention to these matters from 
a financial point of view, and I hope they 
will receive that attention which they 
deserve. 


Mr. SYDNEY C. BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I am glad that this 
matter has not been mixed up with the 
larger question, and, therefore, I am able 
to support this Vote with a clear con- 
science. I wish to support these Votes, 
because I believe they are absolutely 
necessary. I do not believe that these 
islands, and especially the two islands 
named, can continue as belonging to a 
civilised nation, without the proposals 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
made this afternoon. My hon. Friead the 
Member for Northampton, who opposes 
this Vote, said that the expenditure on 
these West Indian Islands ought to be 
reduced to the lowest point before we 
made any material grant. But one 
point I heard with satisfaction was that 
wherever these grants are made to these 
islands we should have a regular financial 
control over their taxation and expen- 
diture. That, I am glad to think, is 
going to be done now, because, in my 
opinion, the sort of hybrid constitution 
which we have given to the West Indies 
has certainly not been to their advan- 
tage, and has done much to bring these 
islands into the financial straits in which 
they are now. I wish to support these 
Votes this afternoon, because I do not 
agree with the views expressed by the 
hon. Member who opposed it, because 
he thought it would be in the interests 
of the sugar-planters. On the contrary. 
these proposals seem to me to be aimed 
not at improving the position of the 
sugar-planters, which is a question we 
shall have to discuss upon some future 
occasion, but to improve the present 
condition of the native populations in 
these islands. Those are the grounds 
on which I give the right hon. Gentle- 
man my support. It seems to me that— 
while it is a very serious thing that 
this country shall undertake great re- 
sponsibilities for any of its Colonies ; 
and while, no doubt, this is a new fea- 
ture in our Colonial policy—we have 
done it before when we have found it 
necessary with Crown Colonies not able 
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Cyprus, and so on. We have also given 
grants in Mauritius and other cases. 
The proposals of the Government as re- 
gards these islands seem to be specifics 
which are not only a necessity, but will 
also be an advantage to the people and 
the Government as well. My hon. 
Friend below the Gangway said he should 
oppose it because it involved the ex- 
propriation, of some of the planters. 
From what fell from my hon. Friend 
opposite, it seems to me that the ex- 
propriation proposed will be a good 
thing, because the land will be bought, 
taking into account the fact that it has 
not been in cultivation, but that it has 
been kept out of cultivation. Therefore, 
we hope it will be obtained at a very low 
rate, and at a rate which will be pro- 
fitable to the island in the future. But 
the proposals are most likely to be 
successful in the island of Dominica, 
because the late Sir Robert Hamilton, in 
the report he made after we had sent 
him out there, specifically stated that, in 
his opinion, if Dominica had an oppor- 
tunity of being developed, the land was 
so fertile, and wood in the forests so 
plentiful, that it was of such value as 
to repay any expenditure of money that 
might be spent in its development. From 
the mere fact that Dominica has prac- 
tically lost all its trade in the sugar 
industry it has been sufficiently elastic, 
commercially, to recover the amount of 
its loss on sugar by the increased value 
of its other exports. We know that the 
dual proprietorship there is not in such 
a flourishing condition, and, with a little 
assistance, the present proprietors would 
be willing to devote themselves to other 
industries, in regard to fruit cultivation 
and so on, in which they might make 
a profitable living. It seems to me 
that as regards Dominica, at all events, 
we do owe the people there a duty. We 
have more than once altered their con- 
stitution, and I think nearly always for 
the worst, and we owe them a duty 
which Dominica has perpetually urged 
from the time when, a number of years 
ago, the funds were handed over to the 
Imperial Government. We have in the 


past endeavoured to assist them, but, 
unfortunately, the incompetence of those 
who made that endeavour has been such 
as to throw many burdens on Dominica 
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to carry themselves along from year to 
year. We did it with Bechuanaland, with 
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without any corresponding _ benefits 
accruing. I am not now going into 
the very melancholy history of what 
occurred in the attempt made to 
open out Dominica, in which the expen- 
diture of something like £40,000 was 
incurred, and was practically thrown 
away in regard to that island, which, I 
am sorry to say, was due to the mis- 
management of that island. Now, | 
understand, in regard to the future, that 
when this proposed expenditure is under- 
taken it will be undertaken under 
the strict supervision of the Im- 
perial Government, and all questions 
of taxation and revenue will be taken 
in hand by the Imperial Government, so 
that we may hope that any of the mis- 
takes of the past will not occur again 
in the future. I am not myself very 
sanguine that this experiment will be 
of very great value to the West Indies, 
but I do believe that, with regard to 
Dominica, it is a proposal which, from 
a commercial point of view, will be pro- 
fitable, and is worth trying. But, 
whether it is profitable or not, or whether 
it is successful or not, we, as the Im. 
perial Government, are in such a posi- 
tion that it is essential and necessary 
that we should come to their assistance. 
I cannot believe that my hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton is really 
seriously in earnest when he says thau 
you ought to allow these islands practi- 
cally to revert to barbarism among the 
black population. It is quite essential, 
from our point of view, that we should 
keep up a proper administration in these 
islands, and though I wish to reserve 
my opinion in regard to any proposals 
which my right hon. Friend may make 
as to the sugar bounties, I support these 
Votes heartily, because I believe they 
are made in the interests of the native 
population, for whose welfare we are 
responsible, and not in the interests of 
any particular class. Therefore I shall 
certainly give them my support, and I 
trust that the hopes of the right hon. 
Gentleman will be fulfilled. 


Mr. LEONARD H. COURTNEY 
(Cornwall, Bodmin): My right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies has stated that it is not in his 
power to make any permanent proposal 
with respect to the West Indian Islands, 
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and that he did not wish to make any 
statement while negotiations between 
this country and the United States and 
Canada for reciprocity Treaties, which 
would confer great benefit on the West 
Indian Islands, were going on. But 
they would have to be balanced by some- 
thing on the other side, and that might 
involve great sacrifices on the part of 
the islands, which I am not at present 
prepared to say they are able to meet. 
What is meant, I presume, is, that the 
United States desire that the tariffs of 
the West Indian Islands should be so 
formed that goods from the United States 
should be admitted at lower duties, or, 


perhaps, without any duties at all. With | 


regard to the word “sacrifice,” I will 
offer a single obscrvation. The sacrifice, 
therefore, which is suggested, is the 
tbandonment of certain import duties. 
But I beg to protest against the word 
“sacrifice” being used in this connec- 
tion. It is not a sacrifice, and the use 
of that word may have an effect upon 
the minds of those who are negotiating 
the business, which may possibly lead 
them to reject an offer which might be 
advantageous to themselves. All that is 
involved is a readjustment of the 
revenue, which raises the same amount 
in another fashion. 


CotoneL SiR HOWARD VINCENT: 
What about British goods? 


Mr. COURTNEY: Those responsible 
to the United States Government have 
raised their duties, but not necessarily 
against British goods. It is a question 
of reciprocity which is concerned, and a 
question whether it is a sacrifice in the 
real sense of the word for the West 
Indian Government to abandon some part 
of their duty. Some years ago I visited 
these islands, and anything more anti- 
quated and inconsistent than the policy 
of the Imperial Government there I 
never saw. There was a cry for reforms 
throughout the islands, and the duties 
imposed pressed hard upon the poor, 
and were not likely to be more re- 
munerative from the point of view of 
the exchequer. With regard to another 
observation of the right hon. Gentleman, 
I support the view which I am now em- 
phasising, that, if the supposed sacrifice 
is carried out, it will be a benefit to the 
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island rather than a loss, and the use 
of the word “ sacrifice” ought to be aban- 
doned. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that nothing could be done in the 
matter of reform, but a certain sum 
would be raised, and 10 per cent. will 
be put on the final result, and the total 
revenue raised will be the same as under 
the lower tariffs. Well, Sir, that is very 
likely to be our own experience, for, we 
have a revenue there which is not ade- 
quate, and there is a deficiency year after 
year, and the result is that the revenue 
is diminishing instead of increasing. 
So far as regards the general question. 
As to the special question, I am not pre- 
pared to vote against the resolution put 
from the Chair. I confess I should have 
liked it very much more if it had been 
put before us under the good, intelli- 
gible, and truthful name of doles, than 
under the suggestion that it was part of 
the cost for keeping up the Empire. 
I demur 


altogether to the notion 
that the Empire was extended, or 


primarily extended, by such payments 
from home, especially in the case of the 
established parts of the Empire. Mr. 
Sydney Buxton really outdid the Colo- 
nial Secretary in keeping up what he 
called the Colonial Empire. Let us con- 
sider what he means. This is an en- 
tirely new departure. The suggestions 
of the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Under Secretary for the Colonies are not 
really in point. The Colonial Secretary 
founded his arguments upon the conduct 
of the German and French Governments. 
I have yet to learn that England has any 
secrets to learn, either from France or 
Germany in the way of the administration 
of Colonies. In our former days we did 
very little in the way in which we are 
now invited to undertake, in imitation of 
the Germans and French, and I protest 
against these methods being put before 
us as examples to be followed, for I 
rather look upon them as examples to be 
avoided. Just note the discrimination 
between special examples quoted by my 
right hon. Friend and supported by my 
right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Sydney 
Buxton). These are examples of exper- 
diture in support of the preliminary cost 
of the extension of Empire. In going 
into a new business you have to seek new 
capital ; in extending your premises you 
have to undergo considerable outlay. That 
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may or may not be defensible ; it depends 
very mucn upon the particular circum- 
stances of the case. But those expendi- 
tures, whether wise or imprudent, whether 
well or wisely made, were in the way of 
developing and increasing the Empire. 
In the present case you are taking in 
hand a considerable number of islands 
which have been in your possession for 

100, 200, or even 300 years. It is not 
a case of extending the old Empire, but 
of meeting the deficiencies of the adminis- 
tration. I venture to say it is a good 
old and sound policy of the House of 
Commons that such property should pay 
its way, and that there has been a mis- 
carriage of administration if it does not. 
It has been admitted by the right hon. 
Member for Poplar that there has been 
mismanagement in the past. He has 
also assented to a Vote to wipe out a 
similar debt some time ago, which he 
now sees followed up by a fresh debt. 
I have no confidence in such Votes, I 
am quite satisfied that the policy rather 
tends to reduce and weaken the adminis- 
tration of the Colonies. It will be fol- 
lowed by fresh demands, unless the 
Government is more resolved and ener- 
getic in their action. I am not going to 
oppose this Vote; but I entirely agree 
with Mr. Labouchere that these islands 
must somehow manage to pay their way, 
and I believe if you reduce your expendi- 
ture to what is necessary, having regard 
to the requirements of the islands, that 
it can be done. Does any hon. Member 
believe or think that most of the islands, 
if managed independently, would not pay 
their way! They would be obliged to 
pay their way, with a very frugal and 
reduced administration, you must insist 
upon that, and the necessary consequence 
will be that you will get an income in 
excess of your expenditure. 

*Smrr JAMES JOICEY (Durham, Chester- 
le-Street): Sir, whilst I agree with the 
arguments the right hon. Gentleman has 
just given utterance to, I regret to say 
that I do not altogether agree with his 
conclusions when he says that he did not 
intend to vote against this Resolution. 
I am bound to say that, personally, I 
have a very great objection to grants-in- 
aid to any country, and I certainly think 
it is incumbent upon a Minister, when he 
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proposes a Vote of this kind, to give the 
very strongest argument possible to in- 
duce the House, or, I should say, the 
Committee, to agree to any State contri- 
butions of this kind. I thoroughly agree 
with my right hon. Friend the late Secre- 
tary for the Colonies when he states that 
these grants-in-aid made the Colony ex- 
travagant, and led to the money being 
misspent. I think anyone who looks to 
the different grants which have been 
given to different parts of our Empire 
will see that they have led to very great 
extravagance, and very often to useless 
expenditure. I was a very short time 
ago paying a visit to the Isle of Man, 
and there I saw, in one or two cases, places 
where enormous sums seem to have 
been spent in connection with harbours 
that have proved to be utterly useless, 
and, Sir, on that account the Secre- 
tary of the Colonies consequently in mov- 
ing for this Vote ought to have given us 
very much stronger reasons for support- 
ing it than he has given us. He stated 
in the first place that he objected to 
this new form of dole. I am afraid, not- 
withstanding his objection to that phrase, 
to my mind it is nothing more or less 
than a dole. When you consider that 
it is to make a deficit up which exists in 
these islands, to make the revenue meet 
the expenditure, I cannot see it in any 
other light than that of a dole. If you 
continue to pay these deficits, these 
deficits, instead of decreasing, will con- 
tinually increase. We have a striking 
instance of that given by the Secretary 
for the Colonies himself, when he said 
that since the first mention of the paying 
of this deficit was made it has increased, 
and, therefore, the deficit of Dominica 
has gone up very much—from £6,500 to 
£11,000. Afterall, Colonies and commu- 
nities are very much like individuals, and 
if an individual gets into debt, and he 
has a kind friend who comes forward to 
pay the debt without insisting upon him 
changing his character or his method of 
expenditure, well, I feel sure that the 
kind friend will be obliged to come for- 
ward again in support of his friend. It 
is exactly the same with Colonies and 
with communities as it is with indi- 
viduals. One or two statements which 
have been made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just spoken, referred to the 
government of these islands being of an 
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inadequate character. I think that that 
is so. I should have been better pleased 
if the right hon. Gentleman, before he 
asked us to give this large sum of 
money, had set himself to work and had 
shown us the remedy for this extrava- 
gance, and pointed out such changes that 
the Government were able to make in 
the control of the expenditure of these 
islands as would have prevented this de- 
ficit from growing year after year. Now, 
Sir, who is responsible for the great ex- 
penditure of these islands? As far as I 
have been able to learn, the expen- 
diture is practically controlled by 
the officials who receive the salaries. 
It is scarcely likely that any of 
these gentlemen are going to come 
forward and suggest that the expenditure 
should be reduced in the shape of sala- 
ries when they receive the salaries them- 
selves. I think there should be some 
strong changes made with regard to the 
government of these islands. I confess 
that I would rather have seen the whole 
question of the West Indian Islands 
brought up for us to discuss than 
this partial statement of the ques- 
tion. I am not prepared to say 
that I should always vote against 
any grant-in-aid to our Colonies, 
but I think that we should have the 
whole question before the House of Com- 
mons, showing exactly what the Govern- 
iment propose to do, before we are asked 
to make State grants of this kind. This 
is why I consider it my duty to oppose 
this grant. 


*CotoneL VICTOR MILWARD (War- 
wick, Stratford - on - Avon) ; I rise 
for the purpose of supporting 
the proposal of the Government. 
I, in common with nearly every 
Member of this House, have a great 
objection to paying debts or deficits. On 
the other hand, I do not regard this as a 
dole to the West Indies. The Member 
for East Wolverhampton, in discussing 
the question of some contribution to- 
wards the war in the East Indies, said 
that he disliked very much the word 
“dole” in connection with that grant. 
I dislike it equally with a grant of 
this kind. It is an act of justice, or of 
even something much less than justice. 
I do not intend to go into the general 
question on this occasion. I would re- 
mind the House that 20 years ago, in 
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1879-1880, there sat a very important 
Select Committee in order to inquire 
into the West Indies and as to the Sugar 
question. That Committee made a Re 
port, and in that Report, amongst other 
things, there are to be found these 
words— 


“ All witnesses agree in looking forward to 
the abandonment of the sugar cultivation, and 
estimate that in 10 years one-half of the West 
Indian production will be destroyed.” 


Now, Sir, in the face of that warning 
raised by the Select Committee, we can 
scarcely wonder that the West Indies 
should now be in a state of great dis- 
tress. The House was asked to do cer- 
tain things, to make certain changes ‘n 
legislation, with a view to improving the 
condition of the West Indies. It delibe- 
rately refused to do so, and from that 
day the West Indies have gone back. 
Sir, I regretted very much the speech of 
the Member for Northampton. I am 
sure that when his words are reported, as 
I have no doubt they will be, in the 
West Indies, it will be felt that they are 
wanting in that sympathy which ought 
to be given to that country. He said, 
amongst other things, what advantage do 
we derive from our connection with the 
West Indies? They have plunged reck- 
lessly into debt, and all we are asked to 
do is to pay the debts of the sugar 
grower. I myself do not see anything 
but what is fair and just in our helping 
them in what way we can. Remember 
that we retain full control of the policy 
of the islands. The Colonial Secretary 
said that we are in future to control the 
expenditure, and fully control the expen- 
diture, of the money given to these is- 
lands. If that is so, we are fully and 
in every respect responsible for every- 
thing that goes on in the island. If we 
undertake in every way to direct their 
affairs, I maintain that we are respon- 
sible, and should treat them with 
generosity. There are only three courses 
of action open in reference to the West 
Indies. We must either do what the 
Royal Commission said, that is, restore 
the sugar industry, or we must leave 
them to govern themselves and make the 
best they can of their position, or per- 
mit them to become part of the United 
States of America. As a matter of self- 
preservation, I think, if for no other 
reason, we should retain control over the 
3 N 
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West Indies. We know that in a very 
short time there will be a canal made 
through the Isthmus of Panama, and 
that will be one of the strategical points 
of the world. In the West Indies 
we have harbours that dominate the 
canal, and, therefore, I cannot believe 
for a moment that any policy with re- 
spect to these islands would be under- 
taken but the policy of doing our very 
best for them. I only add that although, 
in common with every Member of this 
House, I dislike the idea of paying de- 
ficits, yet I am prepared to accept the 
proposal of the Government, and I hope 
that we shall soon have those large mea- 
sures of policy before us which we can 
discuss in this House, and determine 
what is the best for the future of our 
West Indian Islands. 


*Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): There 
are many arguments which have been 
used in the course of this Debate which 
I am unable to accept. One point that 
the right hon. Gentleman made is that 
the population of these islands have been 
placed there by force; but that raises a 
large question. In some of these islands 
we still are bringing in population by 
force. We are still importing coolies. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For THE 
COLONIES: The arrangements for 
coolie labour are voluntary, and are care- 
fully watched by the Government. 


*Mr. LOUGH: We are still helping to 
increase by artificial means the popula- 
tion of these islands. We pay some of 
the expenses, and we help the coolies to 
get there. Would it not be better to 
discourage this immigration? In this 
way more employment would be available 
for the native inhabitants. Where there 
is too much labour now, those seeking 
employment might go to the other 
islands, where vacancies are filled 
by the coolie immigrant. The right 
hon. Gentleman said there was no- 
thing else to be done, as I understood 
him, except to make the grant or sever 


connection with these islands. Th-: 


Report presented by the Royal Com- 
mission is full of suggestions of what 
might be done quite apart from making 
this grant. I will take the case of the 
island of St. Vincent, and I will merely 
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mention the suggestions which the Royal 
Commission made, and ask you to com- 
pare them with what the right hon. 
Gentleman said when he told us “there 
was nothing else to be done.” The Re- 
port suggests that the poor population 
should be settled on the lands which 
are now vacant. It suggests that we 
should introduce a system of compulsory 
purchase. This is a point to which the 
right hon. Gentleman referred, and I am 
glad to say he makes provision in the 
Second Vote for a certain degree of 
compulsory purchase. But it could be 
carried a great deal further. We hear 
that in each one of the islands the state 
of education is most backward, and it 
would be within the province of the 
Government to improve the condition 
of education. I hear that in the island 
of St. Vincent on the great estates there 
is a Truck system in existence. There are 
shops belonging practically to the land- 
lurd, and the labouring people are forced 
to buy the goods they require in these 
shops. That is an evil similar to our 
ewn Truck system. The Government 
should take the hints of the Commis- 
sioners instead of making this sort of 
pernicious grant. The evil of those 
grants was illustrated by the hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn in pointing out 
that we made a grant two years ago in 
Dominica, and another is asked for now ; 
and the right hon. Gentleman, in answer 
to him, made a most important contri- 
bution to the Debate. He said, “I don’t 
know when it will stop.” It will never 
stop. When you make such grants you 
destroy the stimulus to avoid debt. 
Without it they would not get into debt. 
They should be taught to cut their coat 
according to their cloth; and then there 
would be no necessity to make the grant, 
which only encourages them in their 
extravagance. There is one matter I 
would like the right hon. Gentleman in 
his reply to explain more fully. Per- 
haps I misunderstood him, but I 
gathered that the negotiations with the 
United States are not going so well as 
when he made the announcement this 
day week on the subject, and spoke 
rather cheerfully of the possibility of 
making some reciprocal arrangements 
with the United States. The objection I 
have to this proposal is, that it is only a 
half proposal. We have not got the full 
scheme of the Government before us, and 
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I think the full scheme ought to be laid 
bare before we deal with any part of it. 
I think it is hasty and premature, and 
that it would be much better to wait for 
the full proposals. Those who have ex- 
amined this Report will find one initial 
defect in it, which I believe will render 
all the recommendations worthless. I 
say this without in the least depreciating 
the excellent work that has been done 
by my right hon. Friend and the other 
Commissioners. The Renort has this 
cefect—the reference that was made was 
about the condition of an industry, and 
not about the general condition of the 
ixlands. There was not a single word 
in the reference that enabled the Com- 
missioners to examine into the general 
state of the population. They were told 
to go and report into the condition of 
the sugar industry. It is quite outside 
the province of this House to inquire into 
the condition of an industry, however 
great the difficulties that may overtake 
it. The closest approach to a general 
expression in the reference is this: the 
Commissioners were told— 


“to inquire into the condition and prosperity 
of that industry, and of the said Colonies 
generally in connection therewith ;” 


so that the Commissioners did not get 
a free hand. They had no opportunity 
vf going to see if poverty was increasing, 
cy if the population was increasing. 
or to inquire into the state of the islands 
broadly. They were told to go and re- 
port on a particular industry. It was a 
most dangerous and perilous inquiry for 
this House to embark upon. Every day, 
among modern industries, whose condi- 
tions are apparently far more hopeful, 
there are those which fall into decay. 
Take the instance of coffee cultivation in 
Ceylon. That was the chief crop, but 
after several disastrous seasons the 
coffee entirely disappeared. For a time 
there was the greatest distress, but this 
House did not come to the relief. Then 
instead of coffee they planted tea on the 
estates, and those estates were richer 
than they were before. When you 
have an inquiry into an_ industry 
it is almost impossible to get a 
single word of truth; for what do you 
find? Those who are not doing well 
come and make their complaints, and 
those who are doing well say nothing 
about it. Most try to make as bad a 
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story as possible, because they hope to 
zet the Government money, so that it is 
impossible in such an inquiry to get at 
any truth which might be useful to the 


House. We must read this Report with 
a great deal of care. There are many 
things in it which rather tend to 


heighten the evil than to exhibit it in 
its true colours. You will see that when 
the exports are alluded to, value in nine 
cases out of ten is mentioned, and not 
quantities, because the value has de- 
creased much more rapidly than the 
quantity. The value of everything has 
gone down, as well as sugar, during the 
last eighteen years. But this does not 
necessarily mean that they are worse off. 
They get a great deal more in exchange 
for the sugar at the lower price than 
they got before. If you look into the 
broader question which the Commis- 
sioners should have inquired into, you 
will see that it does not encourage the 
gloomy view that has been presented to 
us this afternoon. The population is 
increasing in the islands almost as fast as 
in Great Britain itself. Therefore, 
measured by the test of population, you 
have no evidence of suffering. I 
noticed that the right hon. Gentleman 
hardly stated that there was suffering in 
the islands. If we proceed on the general 
principles accepted by this House, there 
is no particular cause for interfer- 
ence. The question concerns an 
inquiry into a particular industry, and 
whether this House can do anything to 


help it. I maintain that it can do 
nothing to help it. The House must let 
it alone. It it could assist the industry, 


it is doubtful if it would be wise to do 
so. Those who read the history 
of the islands will see that the sugar 
cullivation has not been altogether «a 
blessing there. A hundred years ago 
there were a great many other products 
grown, but gradually these declined and 
sugar became the only crop. Sugar 
was an easy thing to grow, but it created 
such mental and physical torpor in the 
inhabitants as to prevent them making 
those efforts to support themselves which 
people in less-favoured climates had to 
make. New industries have sprung up 
in many of the islands, such as the culti- 
vation of limes in Montserrat and cocoa 
in Trinidad. These industries must be 
extended, new crops introduced, and some 
efforts made to replace those that have 
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declined. When you examine the sum 
that is asked, you find it is only £10,000 
or £11,000 in some islands. It could 
be added to their debts, and gradually 
cleared off when circumstances improve. 
The best policy would be, not to 
constantly help these islands when 
they get into difficulties, but to tell them 
they must improve their system of 
government, improve the education of 
the people, and then, assisted by their 
beautiful climate and most fertile soil, 
endeavour to produce other things which 
will support them, instead of relying 
longer upon the one industry of sugar, 
which is failing them. I move that the 
Vote be reduced by £90,000. 


The House divided—Ayes 78; Noes 
236. 


On Civil Service Supplementary Esti- 
mates, Class V., Vote 3, to move to leave 
out Item “T” (West Indian Islands) 
(Grant-in-Aid of Roads and Land Settle- 
ment). 


Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): Weare not dismayed bythe great 
majority in the last Division. All sound 
men, who look thoroughly into this 
matter, must be with us. The Govern- 
ment not only had with them hon. Gentle 
men on their side of the House, but, as 
usual, hon. Gentlemen sitting on the front 
Opposition Bench. I am really beginning 
to ask myself when right hon. Gentlemen 
are going to spirit themselves up to vote 
against the Government. Let them re- 
member what Lord Randolph Churchill 
said: that the duty of an Opposition is 
to oppose, and, if they want to lead the 
Opposition, let me tell them that they 
should head the Opposition themselves. 
I perfectly understand hon. Gentlemen 
opposite saying no, because it suits them 
well, but it does not suit hon. Members 
on this side of the House. There isan item 
inthe Vote of £30,000, a portion of which 
is to be spent in buying land in St. 
Vincent and the other portion in 
making roads. I am inclined to think 
that there are some hon. Gentlemen in 
this House who do not know much about 
either St. Vincent or Dominica. Pro- 
bably, therefore, those gentlemen will 
allow me to tell them a little about those 
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two islands. Both are somewhat rocky 
and mountainous, and on their seaboards 
are large forests. The whole of St. Vin- 
cent consists of 83,000 acres, of which 
31,000 acres are swampy, and the re- 
maining 52,000 acres—or, if you like to 
add the small island adjacent, it would 
be 62,000 acres—is cultivable. Of this 
total, 50,000 acres are in the hands 
of persons owning more than 100 acres, 
and there are only 1,360 acres which are 
held by peasant proprietors. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for th» 
Colonies has himself admitted that the 
Crown lands are practically valueless. 
With that I entirely agree. I find in the 
Report it is stated that 1,000 acres of 
fertile land are in the hands of private 
individuals, who are ready to sell it at 
a reasonable price, as they are unable to 
cultivate it. If we want to get hold of 
this land, what ought we to do! We ought 
to levy a tax upon all lands, whether 
cultivated or uncultivated. A consider- 
able portion of this land is in the hands 
of sugar planters, and they admit them- 
selves that the land is valueless, unless 
they can get the Government to come for- 
ward and aid them in the cuitivation of 
sugar, which, I am glad to hear, the right 
hon. Gentleman is not going to do. In 
the case of the island of St. Vincent, you 
cannot cultivate sugar without what is 
practically slave labour, in order to com- 
pete, whether against cane sugar or 
against beet sugar, in the island of Bar- 
badoes. I am going to show what the 
system has been in Barbadoes. There is 
no waste land. The sugar planter lets 
at £4 an acre to the negro, and besides 
that obliges him, as a condition of ob- 
taining the land at this high price, to 
work for him for three days for 10d. 
I am taking this from the Report. There 
is, and always has been, in Jamaica « 
great deal of free land, upon which the 
negro has established himself, and we 
find that the result is that Jamaica gets 
on perfectly well without our coming for- 
ward to aid it; whereas islands like 
Barbadoes, or with systems like Bar- 
badoes, are coming to us for help. The 
taxes at the present moment are mainly 
raised by import duties. They are not 
raised by taxes on land, and I would sug- 
gest, as I said before, that, instead of 
talking about buying this land, we put 
a tax upon all land that is cultivable, 
but which is at present uncultivated. 
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We should soon find that the owner 
of the land would give it up, and we 
should get that land for nothing. 
Again and again, in the evidence given 
as to St. Vincent, it is shown that the 
land is absolutely worthless, and that we 
are to pay out absentee landowners in 
order to enable us to give negroes in St. 
Vincent two or three acres that they re- 
quire in order to be comfortable. I want 
to show how things have been conducted 
there. The exports from this island are 
£57,000 per annum, the imports are 
£60,000 ; therefore, you find that the im- 
ports exceed the exports considerably. 
The public expenditure is £26,000. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the public 
expenditure could not be cut down. 
The right hon. Member for Bodmin 
pointed out how absurd this was. I 
maintain that these European officials 
with large salaries are not required, and 
in all probability the government could 
be carried on for far less than £26,000. 
The population is 41,000, of which 2,445 
are whites. There is something curious 
with regard to this white population. 
Some interesting evidence was given by a 
man named Parker (I think of the house 
of Porter and Company). He stated that 
he, or his house, were the principal pro- 
prietors of the sugar plantations in the 
island. He was asked whether it would 
not be possible to send young Scotchmen 
there as farmers. He said: No. What 
reason does he give? This will show the 
evil example set to the negroes by the 
whites there. He said that the practice 
of his firm had been to get young Scotch- 
men as overseers, but some of them 
turned out badly; the great curse with 
young Scotchmen was drink ; if you could 
keep them steady they were all right, but 
they could get rum easily in the 
island, with the result that they gave way 
to drink. I ask this Committee to con- 
sider the state of things. Here, then, you 
have a number of estimable but drunken 
young Scotchmen, a number of absentee 
landlords, who take away all the money, 
the imports greater than the exports, and 
from generation to generation the black 
population not allowed to have an acre or 
two of land, while endeavours are being 
made to force them into these sugar fac- 
tories. If you do away with the sugar 
industry, and levy a tax on cultivable 
Jand uncultivated, I do not believe you 
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will want a farthing from us. We 
are told that cocoa and arrowroot can 
be profitably grown by the people. What 
is the evidence before us, which, in my 
opinion, the Committee should look care- 
fully into before it decides? It is that at 
the present moment St. Vincent supplies 
more arrowroot than is needed in the 
market, and it is supposed to be the best. 
The consequence is that arrowroot has 
gone down in price by one-half. Can 
you suppose, then, that the position of 
the island will be in any way benefited by 
cultivating more arrowroot? The same re- 
mark applies to cocoa—there is more in 
the market than is required. Mr. Parker, 
who seems to be an intelligent gentle 
man, points out the absurdity of culti- 
vating cocoa as a panacea for the West 
Indian Islands. There is already as much 
cocoa made as is required. Everyone 
knows that there will be a heavy fall in 
cocoa, and that people who go 
in for cultivating it will be ruined. 
The other suggestion is fruit. I do now 
know whether many hon. Gentlemen have 
been in the Colonies. If they have, they 
will bear me out when I say that you do 
not get good fruit from the tropics. The 
sun is too hot, or there is something else 
which prevents the growth of good fruit 
there. There are, however, certain fruits 
that you can export from the tropics, 
such as bananas, oranges, etc., but here 
again the market is limited. As a 
matter of fact, your sole market at 
present is the United States, where, prac- 
tically, all the fruit that is grown in 
Jamaica is sent. We know that the 
United States wish to encourage their 
own industries. In the United States 
they can grow bananas, lemons, and 
oranges; and if you seriously were to 
compete with the fruit produce of the 
United States, you would find that the 
United States would stop that market by 
putting on a duty. It is a mistake to 
expect that we could export more than a 
very small amount of fruit from these 
islands. Jamaica is infinitely better 
situated for the export of these fruits, 
and at the present time they are in 
Jamaica taking steps to grow more fruit. 
If Jamaica still retains the market in the 
United States, it will be found that it 
will maintain it at the cost of the other 
small islands. So much for St. Vincent. 
Now I come to Dominica, an island of 
186,240 acres, 60,000 of which are held 
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by private individuals, about 30,000 
acres being cultivated. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, said that in the interior was 
the most fertile land, and he could not 
understand why it was not cultivated. 
I expect it is not cultivated because there 
is more fertile land elsewhere. The popu- 
lation of this island, although it is larger 
than that of St. Vincent, is 26,841, and of 
these some 1,286 emigrated during the 
year 1896. Here also the imports are 
greater than the exports. The former are 
valued at £57,000, and the latter at only 
£46,000. There is in this extraordinary 
island a tax upon exports. This has been 
put on lately ; formerly the money which 
is now obtained by a tax on exports was 
obtained by a tax on horses. The revenus 
of the island was in the last year 
£24,879, and, although we are told that 
this island is going from bad to worse, I 
find that the revenue has gone up. In, 
1882 the revenue was only £20,284, and, 
as there is a deficit, it is obvious that 
not only has the revenue gone up, but 
that the expenditure has gone up also. 
We are told that cocoa and coffee might 
be cultivated here, and there is one point 
in connection with this to which I should 
like to call attention, because it shows 
the kind of stuff that was told to the 
Commissioners, and which they seem to 
have taken in. A Mr. Temple, who was 
Administrator of the island, said that if 
you take an estate of 300 acres in 
Dominica and spend £10,000 on it, you 
would, at the end of four years, have a 
coffee estate which would prcduce a net 
profit of £2,500 per annum. Now, I 
ask the Committee, is this anything but 
mere theory? Can we suppose that, 
when money is so cheap, some person 
would not have bought 300 acres in 
Dominica, spent £10,000 upon it, and 
have been in receipt of the handsome in- 
come, after four years, of £2,500 per 
annum? But, of course, we know per- 
fectly well that we could do nothing of 
the kind. If we could, this would be one 
of the richest islands in the world. It 
could be very well expected to look after 
itself, and would become a perfect Garden 
of Eden, owing to the large amount of 
money that would be thrown into it. 
We have again heard, in regard to this 
island, the same ridiculous statements 
about cultivating fruit and cocoa. They 


have one industry in Dominica—the in- 
Mr. Labouchere. 
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dustry of limes. They exported £14,851 
worth of limes last year. It seems a 
very excellent industry; but it is also 
stated by witnesses that limes have a 
very limited market, and that it is very 
questionable whether, if they could grow 
more limes, they could find a market for 
them. We are asked to make roads 
towards the interior of this island. In 
February, 1896, we voted not only 
£10,000 to pay off a little deficit, but we 
actually voted £5,000 for roads, and I 
see that in their Report on Dominica the 
Commissioners point out that the greater 
part of this money has been wasted and 
practically thrown away. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 


THE COLONIES: No, that does not refer 
to the loan of 1896. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Worse and worse. 


Is it a still earlier loan, then? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES: I would not correct 
the hon. Member in an ordinary mis- 
take, but the one he is making now 
is an extraordinary mistake. “i‘he money 
which was wasted was the money of the 
Colony itself. They spent money badly, 
and it was wasted; but the £5,000 voted 
by this House has not been wasted. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then they tried 
to make roads, and, finding that the 
money was wasted, gave up the attempt, 
saying, “We will not waste any more of 
our own money upon roads; we will 
apply to these foolish English people.” 
In 1896 we gave them £5,000. That was 
a very handsome gift ; but what has been 
the result of it? They now come and 
ask for more. I do not know how much 
they are to have; how much is to go into 
the pockets of absentee sugar planters in 
St. Vincent, or how much is to go to 
Dominica for roads. It may be half for 
one and half for the other. Because we 
have given £5,000 we are asked to give 
£15,000 more. I am much obliged to 
the right hon. Gentleman for correcting 
me. The case is much worse. It is per- 
fectly shocking after the explanation of 
the right hon. Gentleman. The truth is, 
as everybody knows who has been in 
these parts, or in Central America, roads’ 
are not wanted for the commerce of thes= 
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countries. The people are not accus- 
tomed to roads as we understand them. 
It is all fancy work giving them roads. 
Mules and bridle paths meet the general 
need. The only people who can benefit 
by these roads are the wealthier classes, 
who will either try to bolster up their 
sugar plantations, or start coffee planta- 
tions, in which case roads are very bene- 
ficial. But it seems to me that if it is 
possible to make £2,500 per annum on 
a capital of £10,000 in Dominica, they 
ought not to want us to step in and 
make the roads. It must be understood 
that the mode of life in these countries 
is perfectly different to the mode of life 
here. What we call necessaries are not 
necessaries for the people who live there. 
The peasant proprietors in Dominica are 
perfectly happy, and are not, in my 
opinion, so badly off as thousands of the 
peasants in this country and in Ireland. 
I find that the island produces 28,000 
gallons of rum a year, and does not ex- 
port any of it. Only one per cent. of 
the population is white, and, therefore, 
we may take it that these 28,000 gallons 
of rum are drunk by these 26,000 black 
people. It is the old story—you must 
reduce expenditure. If it could be shown 
that by doing what is proposed you could 
set these two islands on their legs and 
make them more prosperous—make them 
pay their own expenses—I should be in- 
clined to think that there might be some 
reason for doing it; but if you mrke 
this grant you will be called upon not 
only to give more money for roads, but 
you will be asked every year to pay the 
deficit. So long as you pay off the 
deficits there will always be a deficit. 
Under those circumstances, I beg to move 
the reduction of the Vote by £30,000. 


Sr HOWARD VINCENT 
Central): I desire to say 
a few words, Mr. Lowther, in sup- 
port of this Vote. The hon. Mem. 
ber for Islington, in the course of 
his speech, said we ought to do some- 
thing for our fellow-subjects in the West 
Indies, but he adopted an extraordinary 
way of showing his sympathy by moving 
a reduction in the Vote. The right hon. 
rentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, in a speech at Liverpool, said— 


CoLoNnEL 
(Sheffield, 


“We do not intend, if we can prevent it, 
that our colonies shall be destroyed.” 
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And I think the House, irrespective of 
politics, ought to show their determina- 
tion to support the Government. I con- 
gratulate the hon. Member for North- 
ampton on having hurriedly read up 
Whitaker’s Almanack 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg the hon. 
Member’s pardon. I have read and 
digested both the Report of the Com- 
mission and the evidence taken before it. 


CoLtoneEL Sir HOWARD VINCENT: 





I thought the hon. Member’s _ in- 
formation was taken from Whit- 
aker, as I happened to have read 
it there myself. I have an advan- 


tage over him in having been to St. Vin- 
and of all the Colonies in 
the West Indies which have endeavoured 
to stay the disaster in the sugar industry, 
St. Vincent has shown itself to be one 
of the most enterprising. After the 
sugar industry failed, they went in for 
the cultivation of arrowroot, and did all 
that was possible to cultivate cocoa—bot' 
of which, as hon. Members have told 
the House, also failed. I heartily support 
this Vote ; and I heard with pleasure the 
statement of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, in which he pledged himself 
that the House should have full oppor- 
tunity of discussing the whole question 
of the depression in the sugar production 
of the West Indies when the full pro- 
posals of the Government are laid before 
the House. My constituents feel very 
strongly on this matter; they feel that 
unless a real effort is made to put an end 
to the bounties, which are the source of 
the difficulty, it is absolutely useless, and 
money thrown away, to do anything con- 
siderable in this matter. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bodmin 
approved the conclusion of  reci- 
procity Treaties between the United 
States and the West Indies. But 
the revenue which must be raised by 
the West Indies can only be raised by in- 
direct taxation ; and if the duties on im- 
ports from America are decreased, thos> 
on imports from this country must be 
increased. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS arp 
MEANS: That is not now before the 
House. You must not discuss the whole 
question. 
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Supply. 


I accept your ruling, Mr. Lowther. 


I will not pursue this subject fur- 
ther. If the hon. Members for 
Islington and Northampton hal 


read the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission in reference to the island of St. 
Vincent, they would see at once how 
urgent are the needs of that island. In 
their Report the Commissioners say— 
“We desire to draw special attention to the 
very critical position of affairs in St. Vincent, 
where the population is threatened with the 
almost complete loss of the scanty amount of 
intermittent employment at very low wages 
which it at present manages with difficulty to 
secure. No time should be lost in introducing 
any measure which it may be deemed advisable 
to adopt.” 
I congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
on having brought forward this Vote so 
promptly, and I am very much astonished 
that any Member of this House should see 
fit to move a reduction on that Vote. 


Sr EDWARD GREY (Northumber- 
land, Berwick): The report of the Royal 
Commission on the West Indies has been 
frequently referred to in the course of 
the evening. As the whole of the pro- 
posals that will be placed before the 
Committee are based upon the recom- 
mendations contained in that Report, I 
desire to take this opportunity of express- 
ing my acknowledgments—and I am sure 
my colleagues, if they were present, would 
share my sentiments—to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Central Shef- 
field for the appreciation he kindly ex- 
pressed for the work done by the Com- 
missioners. As to the general questions 
raised in that Report, I am aware that 
some of them have given rise, and will 
give rise, to great controversy. But I 
gather, Sir, from your ruling that it 
would not be in order to discuss any 
question except the particular Amend- 
ment before the House; and I therefore 
wish to take notice of one or two points 
raised by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton on that Amendment. In argu- 
ing upon his Amendment the hon. Mem- 
ber addressed one or two homilies of 
rather special application, one directed 
particularly against Scotsmen.  [Mr. 
Lasoucuere: I quoted from the Report 
of the Royal Commission.| I understood 
the hon. Member to quote from the Re- 
port, in order to make some application 
of his remarks, but I did not understand 
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that that application was in any way 
directed towards me. I do not propose 
to examine all the advice given to the 
House upon its duty to vote against this 
Amendment. I quite admit that the 
hon. Member for Northampton is a great 
authority on the duties of opposition, 
because he has had considerable experi- 
ence in voting against Governments 
from both sides of the House. As re- 
gards my own position on this Vote, | 
suppose the hon. Member would hardly 
carry his theory of opposition so far as 
to say that, when one has adopted cer- 
tain recommendations and signed those 
recommendations, and when the Govern- 
ment, in turn, has adopted them, any 
other course was open except to sup- 
port those proposals. Apart, however, 
from that consideration, even if I had 
not been responsible for the particular 
proposal now before the House to the 
extent of having signed the Report in 
which these recommendations are con- 
tained, I should have associated myself 
with the policy advocated, and the line 
taken up by the hon. Member for Poplar. 
The question really before the House 
was raised earlier in the evening by the 
remark of some speaker to the effect 
that the Report of this Royal Commis- 
sion had been given precedence over other 
Reports of other Royal Commissions. 
But, Sir, why was it given precedence! 
Not because it is necessarily of greater 
value or greater intrinsic merit than the 
Reports of other Royal Commissions, but 
because of the necessities of the case. 
People may have theories as to what 
may be done in the future, or as to 
whether far larger proposals should be 
made for developing these Colonies ; 
they may take what views they choose 
on large questions of that kind, but the 
question before the Committee is the 
necessity of these islands to be provided 
for. The case is one of absolute neces- 
sity ; it is a case, as in the island of St. 
Vincent, of starvation, and some relief 
must be found somewhere. It has been 
argued that more money might be raised 
by taxation ; but, especially in St. Vin- 
cent and Dominica, the resources of taxa- 


tion have been exhausted. Increased 


import duties have been suggested ; but 
the import duties have already been in- 
creased, with consequent suffering to the 
poorer classes, and no one would surely 
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suggest a still further increase. There 
are no other means of revenue ; no other 
form of taxation is possible. These 
people are practically on the verge of 
starvation, and, with people in that con- 
dition, you cannot impose direct taxa- 
tion. The change from direct to indirect 
taxation is, no doubt, very desirable, 
but a certain basis of prosperity is neces- 
sary before it can be made. As to other 
sources of taxation, a tax upon land is 
impossible. Although taxation has been 
increased, the revenue it brings in has 
diminished. That seems to prove that 
the resources of the islands are ex- 
hausted, and that their necessities 
cannot be met in any other way than by 
a grant such as is now proposed. The 
hon. Member for Northampton has, I 
think, taken an unduly pessimistic view 
of the future of the islands of St. Vincent 
and Dominica. There is independent 
evidence as to the capacities of these 
islands, besides that contained in the 
Report of the Royal Commission. Dr 
Morris is an authority whose name 
stands very high, and his Report shouid 
be studied independently of the Report 
of the Royal Commission. In his Report 
on St. Vincent and Dominica Dr. Morris 
does not speak at all hopelessly of these 
two islands; indeed, he speaks more 
hopefully of them than of the other West 
Indian Colonies. In the case of Domi- 
nica, the land has not yet been cleared. 
It is virgin soil, and undoubtedly very 
rich soil; we have the best authority for 
that. The hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton says that, as soon as you produce 
any tropical fruit, the price of that 
product falls. But the demand is grow- 
ing for some forms of tropical produce, 
such as india-rubber, which has recovered 
from a very great fall; and the place 
which can produce these products most 
cheaply will continue to produce them 
permanently. It seems to us that 
Dominica, provided there is access to 
these lands, would be just one of those 
places which, if put into communication 
with good markets, would grow fruit and 
tropical produce as cheaply as any other 
part of the Colony. We have had some 
experience of what can be done with re- 
gard to fruit. The hon. Member for 
Northampton has spoken disparagingly of 
the fruits of the tropics, but there are 
some fruits which are more agreeable 
than those which are most associated 
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with the Colonies. The demand for 
tropical fruit is increasing very greatly. 
Jamaica has been most remarkably suc- 
cessful within recent years in developing 
the trade in oranges and bananas, to 
such an extent, indeed, that the trade 
has gone a great way towards relieving 
Jamaica of the very serious and intens2 
distress which has fallen upon every 
island without these resources. The evi- 
dence given to the Royal Commission, 
and confirmed by Dr. Morris, points to 
the conclusion that St. Vincent and 
Dominica could produce fruit quite as 
well as Jamaica, provided they had access 
to a market. This form of cultivation 
will be taken up by the small proprietors. 
But small proprietors cannot make roads 
and undertake the development of the land 
in the way that large proprietors could. 
These farms have been taken up most 
successfully by peasant cultivators, but 
to enable peasant cultivators to keep on 
the land and grow fruit you must pro- 
vide them with roads to make the in- 
terior of the island accessible. I wiil go 
so far as to say that, unless we repudiate 
all obligations to these islands, the spend- 
ing of a certain amount of money in the 
making of roads in Dominica is not 
merely justifiable but, on the whole, is 
likely to be the cheapest way of reliev- 
ing the necessities of the island. If you 
do not do that, I do not see how the 
case is to be any better, and that is, I 
think, under present circumstances, the 
least that can be done. With regard to 


buying land in St. Vincent, it was 
said in the course of this Debate 
that the islands could not 


so bad as represented, because the popu- 
lation had been increasing. That is not 
the case in St. Vincent. I think the 
direct contrary has been stated. On 
page 47 of the Royal Commission Re- 
port, the condition of St. Vincent is 
described as follows— 


“For several years able-bodied males have 
been emigrating, leaving the women and chil- 
dren te shift for themselves. The population 
is decreasing, and the labouring classes are 
discontented.” 


At the end it is said— 


“The population in St. Vincent has no land 
on which it can labour, and is threatened with 
the almost complete loss of the scanty means, 
or intermittent employment at very low wages, 
which it at present manages with difficulty to 
secure.” 
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The hon. Member for Northampton ad- 
vocated the possibility of a very low 
standard of life amongst the population 
of these islands. Left to themselves, he 
said, they might support themselves by 
cultivating food supplies, and they might 
be so left to themselves. But in St. 
Vincent the people must have land, and 
that land they have not got. It is a 
proposition, I gather from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, to acquire this land by 
compulsory expropriation. If there has 
been any difference between the two 
sides of the House on that principle, it 
is on this side it has found its strongest 
support. [The Secrerary of Srare for 
the Cotonies: If necessary.] The prin- 
ciple of compulsory expropriation applies 
where land is really needed for public 
purposes, and it seems to me that, if 
the condition of these islands is as bad 
as it is supposed to be, it would justify 
compulsory purchase. With regard to 


the purchase of land from the landlords, | 


I am afraid that in St. Vincent itself 
there are no tenants, because nobody 
has any money with which to pay rent, 
or, indeed, is in a position to lease land ; 


but the land to be bought would, of | 


course, be bought from those who have 
always been responsible for its cultiva- 
tion. I have put before the Committve 


some of the arguments upon which the | 


Royal Commission came to the conclu- 


sions on which its recommendations are | 


based, and it seems to me the Committee 
has simply to ask whether or not we are 


to admit any obligations to these 
olonies. If we are to admit obliga- 


tions, the proposals before the Committee 
are the very least form which these obli- 
gations can take. They are based solely 
on the necessities of the case, and I do not 
think any speaker has hinted at a possible 
alternative. The people have no money ; 
without money there can be no revenue, 
and without revenue there can be no 
government. Order cannot be preserved 
just when order most needs to be pre- 
served. Education has made some pro- 
gress in these islands, but it must be 
given up; hospitals must be given up; 
the system of dockyards must disappear. 
In the absence of any alternative, I have 
no choice but to support the Vote. 


*Sm GEORGE S. BADEN-POWELL 


(Liverpool, Kirkdale): My knowledge of 
Sir Edward Grey. 
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West Indian affairs is based upon many 
months of work as Commissioner to in- 
vestigate their revenues and expen- 
diture in 1882-4. I maintain there are 
others matters that can, and must, be 
brought forward before we can decide 
what to do to secure the prosperity of 
the West Indies. ‘The West Indies are 
passing from sugar to other products, 
and, although we may grieve to see this 
in the case of such a great industry, yet 
I think consideration should be paid to 
other West Indian products. Now, in 
my opinion, this House and _ this 
Committee have nothing to do with the 
promotion of this, that, or the other indus- 
try. Our duty clearly is to preserve civilisa- 
tion in that part of the world, and in 
| doing that, preserve every opportunity 
|for all industries. In St. Vincent and 
| Dominica this opportunity of preserving 
| civilisation cannot be taken advantage of 
/unless we have aid and assistance from 
| 





the mother country. It is no new matter, 
and no new departure; we have before 
/now assisted these Colonies in some de- 
gree. Every year we contribute £4,000 
towards the Government, and we have 
often before raised sums of money for 
them. I earnestly appeal to the Commit- 
|tee not to hamper the Government when 
|they are, as now, pursuing a right path. 
\I congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
on his endeavours to develop a system 
|of administration in the West Indies 
|which will be closely linked with a new 
| system of Imperial control which will be 
| well received by those who have know- 
‘ledge of as well as sympathy with the 
| West Indies. 


Mr. G.C.T. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) : 
\I desire to say one word on this subject. 
‘It seems to me, if what we have heard 
‘is the real state of these islands, it does 
not reflect very much credit on us for 
\the manner in which we have managed 
‘them during the last 100 years. It 
|seems to me that the present policy is 
jonly a continuation of the policy which 
|has been carried on with regard to these 
jislands—a policy of rippling doles— 
which cannot put them on a proper basis, 
and makes it very unfair for the mother 
country. If this were a Vote for, and 
we could discuss the general question of, 
the Colonial Office taking charge of these 
islands, and putting the Government on 
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a proper basis, even at a large cost, I 
should be willing to support such a policy 
and vote what was necessary to carry it 
out. That seems to me to be the proper 
policy. Of course, the abandoning of 
these islands to another nation is 
a course I could never consent to; 
and, whatever cost they may be to 
us now, they should have become 
self-supporting Colonies in the same way 
that our other Colonies are. Here, if we 
have the desire to do anything to put 
these natives on a proper basis of living, 
and to elevate them, then I consider the 
dole for making roads, etc., is a miser- 
able proposal. There are many other 
ways in which this matter might be met 
-—_I am not going to enter into the ques- 
tion of the sugar industry, but I think 
it is only fair to say that if this trouble 
has been brought about, which I some- 
what doubt, by the alteration in the re- 
gulations of the sugar trade, the relief 
by Imperial grants for making roads 
can hardly be very effectual. There are 
many other industries in this country— 
there have been persons injured by 
changes of fashion and habit and other 
things, which have brought towns and 
districts into great poverty—I need not 


instance Ireland—they are all places 
which might on that ground require 
grants. ‘lake the tin trade of South 


Wales, ruined by the tariff of America. 
If because the industry is changed _ we 
are, therefore, to make parliamentary 
grants to the Colonies, surely that prac- 
tice would apply to districts of England 
for the same reason. The Colonial 
Secretary was, I thought, rather unhappy 
in the observation he made with regard 
to the Colonies of France and Germany 
—those are systems of colonisation of a 
totally different character from any that 
we have had. We do not wish to have 
Colonies managed as are those of Ger- 
many and France. We wish them to be 
spontaneous and to develop themselves, 
and be satisfied in themselves. I should 
like to enter a word of protest on behalf 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland. It 
seems to me that these various enormous 
additions to the taxation of the country 
are getting serious. If we are going to 
tax ourselves in blood and treasure in all 
these places—Egypt, Crete, Cyprus, 
Uganda, West Africa, and so forth—it will 
enormously swell the expenditure from 
our Exchequer. We are entering on a 
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policy which should be very carefully 
overlooked before we enter into it. If 
this policy was going to strengthen our 
foreign policy, and give us more back- 
bone all over the world, I should not 
object to the spirit of the policy; but I 
have not seen that it has that effect. In 
many parts of this country there are 
many people quite poor and distressed 
with the taxation now, and although I 
am one who wishes heartily to extend 
the Empire in every possible way, I say 
the enormous growth of expenditure is a 
matter for grave consideration; and if 
this country once gets the idea that our 
Colonies are to be maintained by means: 
of the Imperial Exchequer it will be an 
evil day for this country, because many 
of the people will not tolerate a system 
of large Imperial grants for the main- 
tenance of our Colonies. I do not wish 
to say a word unsympathetic to these 
Colonies, but I do say, in the interests 
of the Colonies themselves, we should be 
careful in limiting the grants. 


*Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 


Abercromby): I must say I cordially 
agree with most of the remarks 


which have fallen from the hon. 
Member for Islington, although I 
always thought that the English tax- 
payer was one of the lightest taxed in 
Europe. I am_ intimately connected 
with the West Indies, and I must say that 
those who know the West Indies most 
like this Vote the least; and while we 
are not in.the least prepared to oppose 
this Vote I should like to assure the 
House that it will only give very partial 
relief for a very short period. An hon. 
Member told the House that this Vote 
was a Vote for civilisation, but I think 
very little will civilisation be advanced 
by it. The only question we have to 
consider and make up our minds upon is 
whether the most civilising influence can 
be supported by these minor industries 
which, however important they may be in 
themselves, will not bring home to the 
people the comforts which they would 
derive from the capital, energy and skill 
of the sugar planter. I have some know- 
ledge of the West Indies, and I say we 
are voting for one island what has not 
brought happiness and content to an- 
other. Thus we are to vote for roads in 
Dominica, while 120 miles of roads have 
done nothing for Tobago; we are asked 
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to create small proprietors in St. Vin- 
cent, while Dominica, with land and to 
spare, has not induced them to settle. 
I say, by voting these doles we 
may soothe our consciences with this 
“philanthropy on the cheap,” but it will 
not bring that self-supporting character 
which we all desire to see, and which is 
the desire and aim of the people of the 


West Indies. They are not _ here 
to ask our sympathy because they 
cannot support themselves, but they 


do feel the fiscal relations here which 
have rendered their only industry unpro- 
fitable. The hon. Baronet seems to 
think that it is a matter of perfect in- 
difference, and if a man loses 40 per cent. 
of his industry he ought to accept the 
loss and be very cheerful, and turn his 
energies to another industry. I wonder 
what he would have thought if, say, 
under the Employers’ Liability Act, the 
revenue from the coal mines he is inte- 
rested in were to be reduced to the same 
extent 


Sir JAMES JOICEY : I never said any- 
thing of the sort. 


*Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE: I am sorry 
if I have misunderstood the hon. Baronet, 
but I think I am giving the purport of 
his remarks to the House. It seemed to 
me that he thought when a man lost 


half his industry he ought to close it up 
and start something else. 


Sir JAMES JOICEY: I must protest. 








*Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE: Well, I 
leave that. What the hon. Baronet 


is in the recollection of the House, 


said 
and 
What I say is this: what is in jeopardy 
in the West Indies is the sugar industry ; 
to-morrow we shall see what he did say. 
it is the only industry that has stood its 
ground for many years, and when the 
hon. Member says, go in for other minor 
industries, he must recollect that whether 
you cultivate bananas, pine-apples, or 
-cocoa there is no manufactory in connec- 
tion with them, and that is what the 
islands stand to lose when the sugar in- 
dustry is in jeopardy. The House must 
not lose sight of that very important 
fact, and if they want to benefit the West 
Indies they must do what they can to 


Mr. W. F. Lawrence. 


{COMMONS} ~ 
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maintain the only manfacture by which 
the islands can be benefited. 


The House then divided:—Ayes 46; 
Noes 222. 


*Mr. R. MCKENNA (Monmouth, N.): I 
should like to make one or two observa- 
tions on the main subject. We have had 
two Divisions on the same Vote, and I 
cannot help regarding it as a difficult 
situation that I should have felt bound to 
vote with the Government on one Division, 
and against them on the other. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Colonial Secretary in 
his opening observations said that grants- 
in-aid were essential for the well-being 
of the Empire, and he illustrated his 
proposition by the experience of Basuto- 
land, Bechuanaland, and other African 
Colonies. Now, Sir, although in various 
parts of the Empire we have had to give 
grants-in-aid, in almost every case it has 
been in aid of a new Colony, and we have 
had a substantial element of hope that 
a larger local revenue in the future would 
relieve us of the necessity of continuing 
the grant. But in the case of the West 
Indies we have very old Colonies to deal 
with, and we ought to take care, if we 
start giving grants-in-aid to the West In 
dies, that they shall not be necessarily 
repeated in future. The Commissioners, 
in making their recommendations, accom- 
pany them in each case with certain pro- 
posals of reform, which, if carried out, 
would give us some hope that in future 
the condition of the West Indies would 
be improved, and that we should not be 
called upon year after year to continue 
these grants-in-aid. The Commissioners 
proposed a general settlement of the 
labouring population of the land, and the 
establishment of minor agricultural in- 
dustries. For the first of these purposes 
it is proposed to spend £30,000 in the 
case of two islands only, and, inasmuch 
as this expenditure carries out the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners, we 
may hope that this grant may be a final 
grant. But with regard to the other and 
larger amount—£90,000—we are not 
given any assurance that it will be 
accompanied by a policy which will en- 
sure us against further demands in future. 
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Now, Mr. Lowther, this Committee have 
ulways resisted giving general grants-in- 
aid on a mere policy of philanthropy. 
it has been felt, and rightly felt, that it 
is not the duty of any Member of this 
House to vote the taxes of the country 
for general purposes of philanthropic re- 
lief. We are only justified, I submit, in 
voting these grants if they are accom- 
panied by a general outline of policy, 
which will demonstrate to us that the 
expenditure of the money would serve a 
useful Imperial purpose beyond the mere 
affording of relief. What we have a right 
to ask for when the right hon. Gentle- 
man makes his proposition is that he 
should carry out in its entirety the re- 
commendations of the Commissioners, 
and should give us a policy of a general 
establishment of minor agricultural in- 
dustries throughout the West Indies and 
a general setilement of the labourers on 
the land. We know that that policy has 
been absolutely successful in Jamaica, al- 
though in Jamaica it has not been estab- 
lished by the Government, but by the 
mere process of “ squatting” on the land 
by the negroes. There is another ques- 
tion. Ought this opportunity not to be 
taken in order to fundamentally alter the 
present system of Government in these 
islands? We ought to have some security 
that the Government would be in 
sympathy with the people, and not under 
the planters’ influence. Upon this point, 
Mr. Lowther, I would like to repeat one 
paragraph of the Commissioners’ Report. 
It is very valuable as indicating what are 
the present difficulties of the Govern- 
ment in the West Indies, and the direc- 
tion in which the relief should be looked 
for—I refer to paragraph 118 :— 


“Tt must be recollected by the Commis- 
sioners that the chief outside influence which 
the Governors of some of the Colonies have to 
bear in mind is that of the representatives of 
the sugar industries ; that the establishment of 
any other industry is often detrimental to their 
interests ; and that under such conditions, it is 
the special duty of Her Majesty’s Government 
to see that the general condition of the public 
is not sacrificed to the interests, or supposed 
interests, of a small English minority, which 
has special means of enforcing its wishes, and 
bringing its claims to notice.” 


It is true that the Commissioners do not 
embody in their final recommendations 
the suggestion contained in this parti- 
cular paragraph, but when the right hon. 
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Gentleman brings his proposals before 
this House, he might be expected to give 
us some assurance that the broad politi- 
cal views here expressed would be taken 
into account. We know as a matter of 
fact that the planters’ influence in the 
West Indies is absolutely dominant. We 
have an opportunity now, as the price of 
the money which we are spending, of 
establishing a more sympathetic and 
popular Government in these islands. 
The right hon. Gentleman laughs, but I 
think that he, of all men in this coun- 
try, might have been expected to estab- 
lish our Government upon a more popu- 
lar basis than he insists upon at the pre- 
sent moment. The negro, although a 
man and a brother, I admit, may not be 
the very finest specimen of a citizen, but 
the popular interests of the West Indies 
ought to be considered apart from the 
mere planters’ interests. I go farther, 
and say that if you do not consider the 
popular interests apart from the planters’ 
interests, the only way in which you could 
govern the West Indies satisfactorily 
would be by a strong despotic govern- 
ment connecting the whole of the islands. 
To continue the state of things which 
has existed up to the present time, under 
which the West Indian islands have un- 
doubtedly been badly governed, and 
under which the interests of the negroes 
have not been considered—to continue 
this system, with the assistance of 
grants-in-aid, without any promise of 
amendment in the future, is, I regret to 
say, missing the opportunity which the 
right hon. Gentleman had, and which I 
hope he may yet find it in his power to 
take, 


Vote agreed to. 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 

On the Vote of £20,000 Grant-in-Aid 
of the expenses of the Royal Commission 
for the British Section of the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1900, 


*Mr. E. STRACHEY (Somerset, S.): I 
understand, Sir, that the amount which 
the Government propose to Vote at the 
present moment is £20,000, and the 
amount of the Vote altogether is a sum 
of £75,000. But I cannot help think- 
ing that this is inadequate, and not at 
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at all in accordance with what other 
countries are doing. I am told that 
£68,000 will be immediately required by 
the French Government on account of 
floor space expenses, leaving only the 
ridiculously small sum of £7,000 to meet 
‘all other expenses. On the other hand 
it is stated—and I believe with truth— 
that the German Government have al- 
ready set aside a sum of £245,000 for the 
purpose of their exhibits at Paris. Well, 
Mr. Lowther, if that is the case, it 
‘seems to me that the House oughi 
to Vote a larger sum than £75,000, 
especially when we remember that the 
‘Germans are our greatest competitors in 
trade, and that they are spending this 
£245,000 in the interests of the traders 
and manufacturers of their own country. 
In 1877 the British Section cost 
£126,000, which is much more like the 
sum we ought to be prepared to spend on 
this occasion. I, for my part, feel bound 
to say that the Government might allo« 
the Commissioners to a great extent a free 
hand, relying on them that they will not 
be extravagant, and see that the interests 
of this country are properly represented. 
At least we ought to be prepared, if 
really necessary, to give as much money 
as the Germans are giving. Of course, 
I am quite aware, Mr. Lowther, that 
there are many people who say that ex- 
hibitions are of very little good. I can 
only say that if that objection is sound 
the Government should spend no money 
at all. They ought to decline, as far as 
the Government is concerned, to take 
any part in the matter. On the other 
hand, if the Government believe that 
exhibitions are good for trade, they 
ought to be prepared to spend what is 
necessary. Therefore, to obtain an ex- 
pression of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, I beg to move that the sum be 
reduced by £100. 


Mr. T. C. T. WARNER (Stafford, Lich- 
field): I hope that the Government will 
be able to consider this question. It 
has been a very serious complaint among 
the traders of the country that we do not 
advertise our goods, and we are often 
being told that our trade is being driven 
away to foreign countries. But one of the 
great faults we make is that we do not 
advertise sufficiently. We live in an age 





‘when nearly every trade almost depends 
‘upon advertising. 


Mr. E. Strachey. 


The moment a busi- 
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ness leaves off advertising its sales begin 
to fall off. There is no way of adver- 
tising more successfully in foreign 
countries than by spending money on 
exhibitions. I, therefore, hope that this 
will be taken into consideration, espe- 
cially when we come to consider that 
our rivals, who have driven us out of 
many markets all over the world, and 
are competing with us to a very large 
extent, are prepared to put down the 
enormous sun of just upon a quarter of 
a million. We are just voting £75,000 
to compete with other nations, and the 
result will be that their goods will be ten 
times better known than ours. Most of 
our goods, for want of proper advertising, 
will not be accepted at all, or only the 
worst kind of exhibits. I hope the 
Gcvernment will reconsider the sum put 
before us, and that something will be 
done to satisfy my hon. Friend’s sugges- 
tion of increasing it, because there is no 
better way of advertising in foreign coun- 
tries than by displaying our best exhibits 
in exhibitions there. I hope the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will give us a 
satisfactory answer. 


*THe CHANCELLOR or ‘tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. E. Hicks Begacu, 
Bristol, W.): In reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s complaint, I have only to say that 
I am not myself a very ardent admirer 
of these exhibitions, particularly when 
they are initiated by countries who do 
their best to keep out our goods from 
competition with their own. But, how- 
ever that may be, I think everybody will 
agree that it is essential that we should 
be represented at Paris in 1900, and that 
having decided that we are to be repre- 


sented, we should be generous in 
regard to our expenditure. I have 
looked back to ascertain what has 


been the cost of the representation of 
this country at previous exhibitions, and 
having made such comparisons as I could, 
it appears to me that, taking into con-. 
sideration the fact that, of course, this 
contribution—whatever contribution we 
may decide to give—is only for the 
United Kingdom, and that, in addition 
to it, donations will doubtless be given 
bv India, and by some other of our 
Colonies which will be represented, the 
sum of £75,000 will probably be 
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a sufficient sum for this country 
to devote to that purpose. But I 


know the view is entertained—and, I 
believe, entertained by Members of the 
Royal Commission itself—that that sum 
is not likely to be sufficient, and I ex- 
pect before long, that I shall receive a 
statement on this matter, giving, no 
doubt, reasons why this exhibition can- 
not fairly be compared with some that 
have been held in the past, and asking 
me, so far as I am concerned, to be as 
liberal as possible. I can assure the 
‘Committee that I am not inclined to be 
anything else but liberal, and I shall feel 
it my duty to ask Parliament for what- 
ever sum that may appear necessary jor 
a proper and adequate representation of 
this country at the forthcoming exhibi- 
tion. 





Dr. G. B. CLARK (Caithness) : Ido not 
think so much space is required in this 
exhibition as in the past. Many of our 
manufacturers are not going to send 
their patterns over to be copied by the 
French and other countries, or to allow 
them to see our designs, so I do not 
think there will be very many spaces 
required, because it has now become a 
form of advertisement which is too costly, 
and does not bring in an adequate return. 


*Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): 
I want to make one suggestion to the 
right hon. Gentleman with the view of 
having a proper Report made of the ex- 
hibits. I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man should insist in return for this 
money, upon someone sending in a Re- 
port of all the exhibits of this country, 
and such a Report ought to be a great 
deal better done than anything we have 
had in previous exhibitions. These 
things are frequently left to private 
enterprise, and we have to suffer ac- 
cordingly. The Commissioners should 
arrange for a very careful, full, and 
elaborate Report of all new inventions 
and exhibits of every kind from every 
country, more especially from remote 


countries, which would be found specially 
valuable to some of our small traders 
who may not be able to pay the heavy 
expense of sending their own exhibits. 
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*Mr. STRACHEY : In view of the satis- 


factory answer, I beg leave to withdraw 
my Amendment. 


Amendment withdrawn. 

Vote agreed to. 

Supplementary Vote £96,200, salaries 
Post Office Telegraph Service. 

Agreed to. 

On Supplementary Vote, 


Redemption Land Tax 
Property, 


. £100,000 
Government 


Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke): May I ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer if he will tell me how much 
of the Land Tax is still outstanding on 
the Government property! I should like 
to ask if he could also tell me how much 
Land Tax has been redeemed by the 
public during the last year? As the 
Committee will remember, the Act of 
1896 gave that tax at 30 years’ purchase, 
and if he will tell me how much has been 
redeemed, and at what cost, I shall be 
very much obliged. I should also like 
to know whether this sum includes the 
expense of relieving Land Tax as the 


capitalised sum existing before that ro 
demption. 


*Tup CHANCELLOR or re EX- 
CHEQUER: I am afraid I cannot give 
my hon. Friend the particulars he asks 
for at the present moment. 


Dr. CLARK: I wish to point out 
that it is determined by Article 9 of the 
Treaty of Union that when a certain 
sum is raised in England from Land Tax 
and taxes of this kind, a _ propor- 
tionate sum shall be raised in Scotland ; 
that is, that there shall be a Scotch 
quota as well as an English quota. Con- 
sequently, under this legislation, and by 
this Vote, you are reducing the quota 
of Land Tax to be paid by England by 
this Supplementary Vote of £100,000. 
There will be that much less paid by 
England, and, in consequence of that, the 
sum raised in Scotland being the same 
Scotch quota, ought to be reduced pro- 
portionately. 
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*Tue CHANCELLOR or tug EX- 
CHEQUER: The hon. Member misunder- 
stands the reason of this Vote, for it has 
nothing whatever to do with the Treaty of 
Union. There are certain amounts of land 
in different parts of the country held for 
Imperial purposes and subject to Land 
Tax, and it is to the advantage of the 
taxpayer that this tax should be re- 
deemed at the rate laid down in 1895, as 
if it were not redeemed it would ke pos- 
sible for the local Commissioners of Land 
Tax, from time to time, to raise the assess- 
ments as the value of the Government 
property increases. Therefore, it is our 
duty to ask the Committee to adopt this 
Vote, which has nothing whatever to do 
with the Act of Union, which lays down 
a certain sum to be paid by way of Land 
Tax in England and Scotland, of which 


sum a very considerable amount has 
been redeemed. 
Dr. CLARK: The amount has con- 


stantly been decreased by purchases. 
The amounts are determined by the 
quota paid in England. It was raised in 
England in one way, and in Scotland in 
another. There was a change made by 
the Act of Union, and under that change 
there is £100,000 less paid in England, 
and the amount paid in Scotland is the 
same whatever this special grant may be. 
The only thing is that under the Act 
that change was made this £100,000 a 
year means £11,000 or £12,000 to Scot- 
land. It is not easy to say that the 
Treaty of Union has been broken. It 
has been modified, but never broken. 
But this is a non-constitutional way of 
modifying that Bill, and it was done not 
for the purpose of modifying the article 
but to give relief. The quota so rose or 
fell in England or Scotland, but a certain 
proportion was to be paid by England 
and a certain portion to be paid by Scot- 
land. It is clear there is to be £100,000 
less paid in England than there was be- 
fore. But to what extent this sum may 
come in I cannot say. All I have done 
is to bring the question before the right 
hon. Gentleman. There is a very impor- 
tant principle involved, and that prin- 
ciple has been broken, because by agree- 
ment there has been a modification of 
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that Agreement. It has not been done 
for the purpose of modification, but of 
relieving certain places. 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I rise to order. This has 
absolutely nothing to do with the Vote. 


Mr. WARNER: Has the Land Tax 
been redeemed on all the Government pro- 
perty, or is it only a small portion of it! 
Does it free all Government property ! 
There is another question which strikes 
me, and that is that this money ought 
to come out of the debt. This is an in- 
vestment of £100,000, because the Land 
Tax is paid year by year out of the in- 
come of the Government. If you inves* 
this £100,000 you will leave the Govern- 
ment to pay it year by year, and it really 
ought to be considered as an investment 
of £100,000, and ought to go into the 
capital account instead of the income 
account. We ought to know whether to 
charge it to the income of the year or to 
the capital account. 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I think I have been ex- 
tremely careful in the matter. I have 
redeemed the charge out of income, in- 
stead of by a number of instalments ex- 


tending over a number of years. With 
regard to the other point, I think 


there will probably be over £50,000 
worth of the tax to be redeemed, but I 
cannot tell you exactly at the present 
moment. 


Mr. JAMES CALDWELL (Lanark, 
Mid.): Can the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer say how much is in Scotland and 
how much in England? 


*fup CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I am afraid I cannot. 


Mr. CALDWELL: How much has 
been the loss to the Treasury in conse- 
quence of the redemption of the Land 
Tax under the Finance Bill? How much 
have you lost in consequence of it in 
England, and how much in Scotland? 


*Tua CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 


CHEQUER: I have not got the figures 
with me. 
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Mr. CALDWELL: We do not often 
get the opp-rtunity of asking you these 
questions. 


Mr. WARNER: I want to know with 
regard to this £50,000 still to be re- 
deemed, whether it is the intention of 
the Government to redeem it in the same 
way, or could the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer give any reason why the rest 
has not been redeemed? 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : It will probably be done in 
the same way, and would have been done 
now if the redemption could have been 
completed within the financial year. 


Vote agreed to. 


On Supplementary Vote £45,000 for 
Salaries Post Office Savings Banks, 


Dr. CLARK: I should like to know 
what is to be done with the present Post 
Office building. Has the Government 
considered the desirability of selling that 
site and having the whole of the Post 
Office buildings together, and not. scat- 
tered in different parts of London? 


Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvry, Preston) : 
These buildings have already cost over 
£300,000, and the necessary additions 
would come to another large amount. 
The idea, therefore, is to have an entirely 
new Savings Bank in the West of Lon- 
don, where the site will cost £45,000, 
which we are now asking for, and the cost 
of the building will amount, I think, to 
£180,000. The result of that transac- 
tion will be that we shall get a new 
Savings Bank which wiil be sufficient for 
all purposes for the next 10 or 15 years. 
We shall keep the present building, 
which may be taken over by the Post 
Office for Post Office purposes, and this 
will avoid further sums being spent. 


Mr. LOUGH: We have got this 
Savines Bank, but I do not understand 
whether any share of this is charged 
against the Savings Bank Revenue, or is 
it against the Post Office Revenue! If 
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this is charged against the Savings Bank 
Revenue, I think it is a sufficient answer 
to the criticisms about the Savings Bank 
losing money, because if it is to provide 
items like this without taking it into 
account like other banks, it is not a fair 
comparison with other similar institu- 
tions. I do not know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman has considered fully this 
interesting statement about putting the 
new Savings Bank at West Kensington, 
and I should like to ask him if it will 
be just as convenient where it is pro- 
posed? Perhaps he has fully considered 
the matter. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I fully approve of 
the system of distributing these build- 
ings all over the Metropolis. 


Mr. HANBURY: I think the work 
will be done just as well on the new site 
as on the old, and it will cost a very 
great deal less in the West than it would 
in the City. 

Dr. CLARK: I presume, then, that 
the Government will take a piece of land 
of about three acres. [Mr. Hansury: 
About five acres.| It will be that land 
behind Olympia, so that it will be near 
Addison Road Station, and people coming 
in from the North may get to it there, 
either by the North Western or the 
South Western trains. I think that is 
probably a very wise policy. The Post 
Office Savings Bank Department is looked 
upon as an entirely different class of 
Post Office work. In most cases it would 
be very advisable that you should have 
all your Post Office buildings together. 
Still, it is a great saving if you look at 
the standpoint of pure air, because you 
have on the one side a large open space, 
and on the other this large park of Lord 
Holland’s, which will be a good reason 
for keeping it. 

Mr. CALDWELL: I am quite in ac- 
cordance with the views expressed 
by the Secretary to the Treasury 
in having these buildings erected in 
different parts of London. I think it 1s 
a very unfortunate thing that so many 
admirable, valuable public buildings in 
London should be centred in certain dis- 
tricts. | When you are dealing with a 
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locality like Hammersmith, where there 
is a very large population, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, a poor population, compared 
to other parts, I think the Government 
have exercised a very wise discretion in 
reference to this matter. If it is neces- 
sary to have certain buildings of Public 
Departments in London, I think it is 
necessary that they should be distributed 
as fairly and as equitably as possible, 
without interfering with the general work 
of the Department—not so much from 
the point of view of the London 
ratepayer as from the point of view cf 
the general taxpayer of the country. We 
know perfectly well that the opinion on 
the part of London is that the Govern- 
ment ought to put up expensive buildings 
on expensive sites, and, so far as regards 
expensive buildings on expensive sites, I 
think it ought to be a matter of even and 
equitable distribution. What takes place 
after you have put up these buildings on 
the valuable site? Down comes the local 
taxpayer upon you, and in consequence 
of the very generosity which you have 
shown in giving a valuable site and in put- 
ting up an expensive building, he asks 
you for a large sum of local taxation in 
respect of that expenditure. That is 
exactly what we have met with year 
after year. The Government buildings 
are every year increasing, and the local 
taxation which the Government is paying 
to the local authorities in London, in re- 
spect of the very generosity in giving 
them a good site and expensive buildings, 
is greatly increasing also. I cordially 
recognise the wisdom of the Government 
on the present occasion. I think that 
what has been proposed in this matter 
should not escape public notice. I think 
the Government ought to be congratu- 
lated as having made a new departure 
in this matter, and made a very wise 
departure, and I hope it will be followed 
up, so that wherever in London we can 
get useful buildings cheaply for the pub- 
lic service, it should be done as much as 
possible, because I think it is most un- 
fair that directly the Government has 
erected at the public expense buildings 
upon valuable sites, the local ratepayer 
comes down upon them and charges them 
an enormous amount of taxation. 


The CuarrmMan returned after the 


usual interval. 
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On the Vote for £1,290,000 Supple- 
mentary Army Estimate for Capitation 
Grant to Volunteer Corps, for Transport, 
Remounts, and Additional Expenditure 
on Army Service, 


Mr. H. V. DUNCOMBE (Cumberland, 
Egremont) said: On this Vote for 
a certain amount of money, which is 
granted every year to Volunteers, I want 
to refer to a suggestion which was made 
by the hon. Member for Camberwell 
(Major Dalbiac) in the Session of 1895 
regarding the distribution of the capi- 
tation grant. His suggestion met with 
the approval of those who had the in- 
terests of the Volunteers at heart, and it 
also met with a sympathetic answer from 
the Financial Secretary. He suggested 
that the capitation grant of 35s., given 
to every man who makes himself effi- 
cient to the extent of nine drills, should 
be divided into two classes, one of which 
might be called the “ efficient grant,” by 
which every man who attends his nine 
drills should receive £1, and the other 
the “ proficient grant,” consisting of 50s., 
to be given to every man who attends 
25 drills. A good many men now earn 
that grant who are really not quite 
qualified to earn so large a sum, and if 
the suggestion my hon. and gallant 
Friend made on that occasion were car 
ried out, the War Office would find very 
little difference. They would certainly 
get much better value for their money. 
I wish to urge that upon the attention 
of the Under Secretary of State for War. 
There was another point raised again in 
1896 with regard to the difficulty of 
Volunteers spending their capitation 
grants to the best possible advantage. 
The Volunteers, as far as aid is con- 
cerned, have absolutely no funds at their 
disposal, except the capitation grant 
allowed them by the Government. Of 
course, occasionally a corps have officers 
who give a large amount of money, es- 
pecially those in some of the large cities ; 
they start subscriptions, and large sums 
are received. That is a matter for them- 
selves. But in the case of others there 
is no such fund, and they have nothing 
to fall back upon except the capitation 
grant. If the men do not make them- 
selves efficient the corps is deprived of 
the capitation grant. There should be 
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ranges upon which the men could at least, 
do their class firing, and I maintain the 
corps should not be expected to provide 
these for themselves. But if one range 
is closed, we have to provide another, 
so that the men shall be able to become 
efficient, and to do this we have to 
touch the capitation grant. It appears 
to me that the discussion of this Vote 
affords the only opportunity for bringing 
this question before the House. Well, 
Sir, a case has arisen with reference to 
my Volunteer battalion in Yorkshire. 
Through no fault of our own our range 
was closed, and we had to provide 
another. If the matter had remained 
there, no more would have been said, but, 
instead of allowing us to make our own 
arrangements, the War Office entered 
into negotiations which have thrown a 
very much greater expense upon us than 
we should otherwise have incurred, and 
it is with regard to that expense that I 
wish to address a few words to the Com- 
mittee. The Corporation of Scarborough, 
being desirous of improving the district, 
were compelled to close our old range. 
We took some land about a couple of 
miles from Scarborough to make a new 
range. It was then suggested to the War 
Office that, if they would allow us to 
remove the heavy guns and stores to the 
new range, the Volunteers might make 
it suitable for their purpose, and we 
approached them to know if they were 
willing to do that. This was agreed to, 
and the range was accordingly purchased 
and rendered suitable, and the money was 
practically expended for the benefit of 
the War Office. We were perfectly will- 
ing to incur this expense, on the faith of 
the undertaking of the War Office, but, 
having closed one range and opened 
another, we are told, on applying to the 
War Office for reimbursement, that it 
cannot carry out its undertaking. The 
reason given was that the use of the new 
range could not be sanctioned because 
there might be a difficulty in using it 
at all times. Why, Sir, at the present 
moment it is open to anybody to close 
the old range. If anyone chose to do 
that, it would render it useless from the 
beginning to the end of the year. More- 
over, the old rifle range is only 400 yards 
in extent. The one we made at our own 
expense is 800 yards. The range now 
used for heavy gun firing is right in the 
track of the whole of the navigation 
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coming from Scarborough Harbour to the 
North Sea. The range we purchased is 
not in the track of any vessel that comes 
anywhere near Scarborough. There was 
a difficulty about a footpath crossing the 
new range, but that has been arranged 
by the District Council. But in conse 
quence of the action of the War Office, 
after all we have spent on this range, we 
find it thrown on our hands. That, Sir, 
is what the War Office calls encouraging 
the Volunteer force of this country. I 
hold that in that force we have one of 
the best reserves. The men are prepared 
to make financial sacrifices for the good 
of the force, but I say, that this is one 
of those cases which tend to discourage 
them. By doing what we have. we 
obtained more ground for the War Office 
than otherwise they would have got, but 
they declined to remove the heavy gun 
firing there. I have shown the Com- 
mittee that the range we are now using 
can be closed by any private individual 
at any time. The range which we have 
made has been carried out on the War 
Office plans, as drawn by their own 
officers, and now, when we ask them— 
in order that the Corporation of Scar- 
borough may make their improvements 
—to carry out their arrangements with 
us, they decline to do so. The men are 
doing their best, and are making personal 
sacrifices—I am not now speaking of the 
officers—to provide the War Office with 
a competent Reserve, and I say it is not 
encouraging to have this range thrown 
on their hands. I, therefore, move to 
reduce this Vote by the sum of £1,100. 


*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 


MEANS then read the Question and 
Amendment. 


Mr. J. BRIGG (York, W.R., Keighley) : 
I would support the hon. Member. If 
the Volunteer force is to excel, we must . 
encourage it in every way. Wecanmake . 
the force of the very highest service as 
a fighting machine. Every opportunity 
and every encouragement to practise - 
should be given to them. We know that 
in large towns where there are large , 
bodies of Volunteers very great difficulty 
is experienced in finding proper ranges 
for practice in the immediate neighbour- .. 
hood, and it is very inconvenient for ., 
corps to travel long distances, especially 
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when we consider the habits and occupa- 


tions of the men. They are for the most 
part skilled artisans, and they make great 
sacrifices to make themselves efficient in 
order to be able to take their places in 
the field. For that reason I support the 
hon. Member, especially with reference 
to this particular range, of which I know 
a great deal. The present range is a 
possible danger to the whole of the sur- 
rounding district, and ships passing to 
and fro could hardly escape the range of 
the shell fire. I hold, Mr. Lowther, that 
the Secretary for War should give this 
matter his attention, and _ thereby 
encourage those who have been sacri- 
ficing a good deal of their own 
time in order to make up what 
I may call a deficiency in the Army. I 
beg, therefore, to support the Motion. 
I am not acquainted with the particular 
facts of the case stated by my hon. and 
gallant Friend, but I do hope the Under 
Secretary of State for War will be able 
to afford him and the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite satisfactory assurances on 
the subject which they have brought for- 
ward. Well, Mr. Lowther, I am anxious 
to call the attention of the Committee to 
an important matter, affecting the whole 
of the Volunteer force in England, but 
it would not be proper for me to do so 
in connection with this Amendment, and 
perhaps I may have an opportunity of 
doing so after the proposed reduction re- 
lating to this matter has been disposed of. 
I will only now press upon the right hon. 
Gentleman the extreme importance of 
doing everything he possibly can to pro- 
vide ranges for the Volunteer corps, be- 
cause upon that depend chiefly their 
utility and efficiency, and their power of 
earning the capitation grant. 


Tut UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
For WAR (Mr. W. Sr. Joun Bropricx, 
Surrey, Guildford): Perhaps I may here 
be allowed to reply to my hon. and gal- 
lant Friend, as this discussion appears 
to be confined to the particular point he 
has raised. Now, my hon. and gallant 
Friend had adopted a rather peculiar 
eourse in this matter. He was good 
enough to bring this question of the 
range at Scarborough under my notice 
in the latter part of last week, when he 
introduced a deputation, which went into 
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the question as between the War Office 
and the Volunteers. That was, I think, 
on Thursday night, and now, on Monday 
evening, my hon. and gallant Friend 
comes forward and hurls accusations 
broadcast against the War Office of treat- 
ing men who sacrifice themselves and 
their money for the country with pro- 
crastination and insult. He says that 
when the question arose of removing the 
heavy gun firing, the Volunteers were 
ready to do all they could in the matter, 
but only met with a repulse, as we re- 
fused to have anything to do with them. 
Now, I must submit to the Committee 
that that is an unreasonably short time 
in which to expect that intricate and im- 
portant questions can be settled, as be- 
tween the War Office and any corps, be- 
tween Thursday and Monday evening. 


Mr. DUNCOMBE: It has _ been 
going on for a very long time. 

Mr. BRODRICK : Oh, quite so; but, I 
think, not in regard to the War Office 
at all. It is a very simple question in 
reality, and it is one which yet causes 
the War Office a great deal of difficulty 
all over the country. We have at Scar- 
borough, as my hon. and gallant Friend 
has said, a range provided, and we have 
also got, rather in the centre of Scar- 


-borough, a site where the rights of firing 


have been exercised for a long period of 
time. Well, the War Office are perfectly 
content with their present range for 
heavy firing, but the Corporation, having 
regard to the fact that Scarborough is a 
residential centre, to which every class 
of visitors go from year to year, sug- 
gested ‘hat it would be desirable to re- 
move the heavy gun firing from the 
centre of the town. The War Office are 
most anxious to meet the Corporation in 
the matter. The present site is extremely 
valuable, and, as I understand, the Cor- 
poration were willing to provide another 
site in order to relieve themselves from 
the firing in the centre of the town, which 
we could share with the Volunteers. The 
Corp ration have spent money on the 
range, but when we came to negotiate 
we discovered that there was, in front 
of the range, a footpath which was very 
much frequented. What, practically, the 
Volunteers asked us to do was to accept 
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the Corporation purchase of a site, and 
run the risk of whether we should be able 
to fire over the footpath. 


Mr. DUNCOMBE: It is the same with 


the range now. 


Mr. BRODRICK: Not at all. With 
great respect to my hon. and gallant 
Friend, at present we have not got a 
footpath in front of us, and we have cer- 
tain rights which we have been using at 
ul times. The Corporation, last October, 
in reply to a letter addressed to them 
from the War Office, suggested that, as 
there would be great difficulty in getting 
the consent of the Law Courts to close the 
footpath, or even to close it during actual 
firing, it would be better to let the matter 
stand over until an Act of Parlia- 
ment could be proposed, and the 
necessary legislation carried through. 
My hon. and gallant Friend hurls 
these against the War 
Office, but why am I to come down to 
this House and ask it to spend money, 
ufter having assisted to provide money 
towards the change of range, for the pur- 
pose of pressing upon the inhabitants 
the closing of the footpath which they 
may ‘have the best reasons for keeping 
open? I think it is unreasonable to put 
that upon the authorities. On the other 
hand, I need not say our greatest desire 
is to settle the matter, and retrieve the 
Volunteers from further difficulties if we 
can. As soon as we can get the neces- 
sary assent to the closing of the foot- 
path, and have made such arrangements 
as are fair to both sides, at that moment 
we shall be ready to hand over the 
present ground and change our range 
and accept the Volunteer range. All I 
can say is that our desire is equally 
strong with that of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman to bring the matter to a 
rapid conclusion. I agreed with him, I 
think, on Thursday, at the interview 
with the officers, and I trust we shall 
see our way out of the difficulty without 
reference to the denunciation which the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman has hurled 
against me, and which I do not believe 
can be made good. We shall endeavour 
as quickly as possible to relieve the 
Corporation with regard to heavy firing 
in the middle of the town, and to see 
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that the Volunteers get their range, by 
putting all parties square, and making 
proper arrangements with the inhabi- 
tants. I hope that will satisfy my hon. 
and gallant Friend. 


Mr. DUNCOMBE: As to what my 
right hon. Friend has said with regard 
to attacks made personally upon him, I 
hope it is hardly necessary for me to 
say that nobody who has the honour and 
pleasure of his acquaintance could pos- 
sibly make a personal attack upon him. 
Nobody supposes that he is personally 
responsible, but I do venture to suggest 
that there have been delays in this matter 
with which the right hon. Gentleman 
himself is utterly unacquainted, and it 
was only when this matter was 
threatened to be brought before the 
House, that he himself was supplied with 
anything like full information. When I 
used the word “insult” it did not refer 
to anything that had happened between 
us—very far from it, for we have re- 
ceived nothing but kind consideration at 
his hands--but to the way in which officials 
for whom he is responsible to this House 
have treated those with whom they had 
to make arrangements. It is only when 
these matters are brought before the 
House that we have any sort of apology 
made by the Minister responsible. I 
may say that. everything was going per- 
fectly smoothly until five or six days 
ago, when the matter was brought to 
my notice, with regard to the letter 
from the War Office; and if I had not 
brought the subject on to-night. I should 
have had no other chance of bringing 
it on this Session, and the War Office 
officials would have had another 12 
months’ delay. There was © another 
matter last year that I let slip, and I 
had not another opportunity for raising 
it during the Session, and that is the 
reason why I brought this subject for- 
ward to-night ; but after the assurances 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
given to the Committee I do not feel 
justified in pressing my proposal for the 
reduction of the Vote. 


The Amendment was withdrawn. 
3P 
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Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): There is 
a matter to which I am very anxious to 
call the attention of the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War with reference 
to the Dum-Dum bullets. We are in- 
formed that they have been served out in 
large quantities to the new force which 
has been formed for service in West 
Africa, a force which may be most un- 
happily brought into conflict with the 
troops of a civilised Power. The subject 
has already attracted attention in the 
French Chamber, where it was raised by 
way of question the other day. 

*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS) an» 
MEANS: Order, order! If the hon. 
Member refers to the use of the Dum- 
Dum bullet, I do not think it arises under 
this Vote. 

Mr. DILLON: Allow me to draw your 
attention to the fact that there is a sum 
of £158,000 for ammunition. 


*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: That is not for the so-called 
Dum-Dum bullets, but for ammunition 
made in Eneland, and not ammunition 
made in India. 


*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY ro rue 
WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powett-WiLuiAms, 
Birmingham, S.): These are the ordinary 
bullets. 


Mr. DILLON: Will the hon. Gentle- 
man say that none of this money is to 
be spent on Dum-Dum bullets? 


*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: Yes. 


Mr. DILLON: Are they confined in 
use to India, or is it true, as we have 
seen—[“ Order!”]—this is a perfectly 
proper subject, and it will have to be 
debated. Is the hon. Member in a posi- 
tion to assure the Committee that none 
of this money will be spent—either in 
supplying the troops in India with Dum. 
Dum bullets, or issuing them to the 
troops who have gone to West Africa? 

*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: That is 
precisely the assurance I would give the 
Committee. The bullets to which the 
hon. Member refers are made in India. 
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Mr. DILLON: But is it or is it not 
the fact, and it is important that it 
should be stated, that these Dum-Dum 
bullets have been served out to the 
British troops sent to West Africa? It 
has been stated positively in the Press, 
and it is very important that we should 
have an authoritative statement from the 
War Office, as to whether that is or is 
not the case, for it is going to be a 
matter of discussion in the French Cham- 
ber in the next few days. 


*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: I think ! 
disposed of that point when I stated that 
the bullets included in the Supplemen- 
tary Estimate are the ordinary bullets. 


*Mr. D. F. GODDARD (Ipswich): The 
other night, when this question came up 
for a very short time, Thad to ask a ques- 
tion with regard to the capitation grant, 
and the answer I received did not appear 
to me to be very satisfactory, so that I 
should like to put it again. until I get 
something rather clearer on the subject. 
I asked how it happened that there was 
this large amount for capitation grant— 
I may remark that I have no objection to 
the capitation grant at all, and I would 
just as soon see it increase as not. That 
is not my point in the slightest degree, 
but it is simply a matter of how it is 
treated financially. I asked how it was 
that there was an item of £257,600 for 
it given in the Supplementary Estimate. 
The answer I received, as I understood 
it, was that only half of the grant was 
put on the Estimates last year, and hence 
it was necessary to put the other half 
in this Supplementary Estimate before 
the financial year ends. I am bound to 
say that that does not at all appear to 
me to agree with a sentence which ap- 
pears in the Memorandum of the War 
Office referring to this matter. At the 
hottom of page 4 of the Memorandum it 
says— 


“This sum does not represent the total ex- 
penditure which we propose to incur, as half 
the amount due for the Capitation Grant of 
the Volunteers will, as last year, be obtained 
by a Supplementary Vote during the current 
year.” 
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So half of the grant for next year is to 
be obtained by this Supplementary Vote, 
which we are asked this evening to pass. 
Well, that seems to me to be a strange 
way of keeping accounts. I know it. is 
said you must have this Supplementary 
Vote, because you want the money by 
the Ist of April, or something of that 
sort. That is the answer which the hon. 
Gentleman gave to me, but surely that 
is really not necessary, because if that 
is all it could very well be done by a 
Vote on account. It was only the other 
night that we passed a Vote on account 
of over £13,000,000 for the next year. 
What I wish to show is the con- 
fusion of accounts arising from what I 
cannot help calling, as it seems to me, an 
illegitimate use to make of Supplemen- 
tary Estimate altogether. It is financing 
in a piecemeal way, and it makes it im- 
possible for us to understand the accounts 
at all. It seems to me that, when we 
take up the Estimates for the year, 
we ought, upon these Estimates, to be 
able to see clearly what has to be ex- 
pended on the different departments dur- 
ing the year. But that is not the case. 
You open this very Estimate for the capi- 
tation grant, and you see in the Estimate 
for next year a sum of £259,500. Is 
that the capitation grant for the year? 
Not at all. We are asked this evening 
to vote a sum of £257,6@0 in excess of 
that, and it forms part of the Estimate. 
I am quite aware that it will not make 
any difference in the balance whether 
these two items are taken together, equal, 
roughly, to half a million of money to be 
expended, but it confuses the accounts, so 
that when you look at them in this way 
it is impossible to say what is really the 
expenditure during the year. Well, I 
think that, when half the amount appears 
in a Supplementary Estimate, and one 
half only in the Ordinary Estimate, it 
causes a confusion of the accounts, which 
ought not to be allowed. Ithink I have 
very good justification for making a pro- 
test on these grounds. That is not a special 
thing, but it is becoming a regular 
method for dealing with the accounts 
—I cannot help calling it a very 
vicious method of dealing with the ac- 
counts—that should be rectified. And my 
position is strengthened by the return 
which has come into our hands relating 
to Supplementary Estimates voted be- 
tween April and August during the past 
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five years moved for by the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Islington. You see on the 
face of that return how this system is 
gradually growing up and increasing year 
after year. In the year 1893, from April 
'st to August 2nd, there were no 
Supplementary Estimates at all. In the 
next year, 1894, there was a sum of 
£52,500. In the next: year, 1895, there 
was £86,000; and last year there was a 
sum of not less than £1,692,388 passed 
in Supplementary Estimates, of which 
Votes nine were closured under the new 
rule dealing with supply. Well, 1 think 
on the face of it, anybody will say that 
is not the way in which the national 
accounts ought to be treated. There 
should not be these complications of 
account. I have mentioned the capitation 
grant, and I wish also to speak of two 
other accounts which appear in this Sup- 
plementary Estimate in the same year. 
There is Vote 8 for the clothing services, 
for which a sum of £220,000 is asked. 
I do not intend to criticise this amount. 
I am not saying it is too much or too 
little. I am not saying anything about 
the amount, but I am speaking of the 
way in which it is treated. There is a 
partial explanation of £220,000 
in the footnote, and it is a very partial 
explanation. If you turn to the Estimate 
for the year, I think I can show how 
confusing this system really is. There 
is shown in this year’s Estimates a de- 
crease of £35,000 over last year’s Esti- 
mates. Is that a fact? It is what any- 
body would gather who looked at the 
Estimates, but it is not so at all, because 
here we are asked for £220,000 which 
either belongs to the current year or to 
next year. If it belongs to the current 
year it must be obvious that the decrease 
is not £35,000, but £35,000 plus 
£220,000. That involves a sum of 
£255,000, which is very considerable and 
requires explanation. But if, on the 
other hand, this sum of £220,000 for 
which you are asking is not for the 
current account, but for next year, you 
have not got a decrease of £35,000, but 
an absolute increase of £185,000 
in your Estimates. That is what I mean 
when I say it is very confusing to keep 
accounts in this way. Then you take 
Vote 9. There you have an enormous 
Supplementary Estimate of £413,000. 
Now, I am bound to say, in the first 
place, that I do not think that is a 
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proper way to treat Supplementary Esti- | £11,000. Why is there this large increase? 


‘mates at all. I can well understand that | When you look at the account, it is not 


there must be Supplementary Estimates | accounted for. The men, as stated here, 
sometimes, as, for example, when there | are 217,000, but last year they were 
is a special expedition arising after the | 222,000. There is also a sum of £5,400 
Estimates have been formed, and when | for stationery, postage, etc., and I wish to 
an extra amount is required. But surely | ask if it is necessary to put this in the 
it is not necessary to have such an enor- |Supplementary Estimates! Why not put 
mous sum as £413,000? Again, if you |it in the ordinary Estimates instead of 
take the Vote on page 60, it shows that |the Supplementary Estimates? These 
there is a decrease on next year’s finan- |matters should receive some attention, 
cial Estimates of £103,000. Is that the |because this system of Supplementary 
fact? It is not at all the fact. You | Estimates seems to be very much abused 
are asking for £413,000 in a Supplemen- jin the House, and the sooner it is put a 
tary Vote. Does it belong to the cur- |stop to the better will it be for the busi- 
rent year or to next year? That is the |ness of the House. 


question to which I wish to have an “Tur CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
a — ane aren’ | CHEQUER : I think, if the hon. Mem- 
"e108 000 a = pret ecg wc ‘ber had had previous experience of 

“ igi at the practice of this House, and had also 


amount plus £413,000, which is a a: . : 

I na i Nae studied in detail the Memorandum circu- 
very serious difference, and justifies edhdl task: tthe: Mecmietiien ok Giaka Sa as 
anybody in calling the attention of, } “ans Dgghamascne es re 
Bg NO ARR a Fai api ee for | be would have found a sufficient ex- 

ree —— as 14 PI , ans . +. aes 
sine explanation. Tet it docs mot belong |planation of his question. It has 
es aiiiaiad cies Ue ee a elk ‘been the custom for many years past, 
eth diaies Chak the siabiatte Sie this Vote when there has been a considerable surplus 
s S xCcess § fs 5 : . a 
is partially iu hei dilate tiie ‘ilienie in the financial receipts of the year, to 
y c « ° ‘ 
of stores by contractors, which should charge that ourphes with tg Supple- 
ei nani in abies ait eas it ee Estimates if there are public 
1996-7. and parths om the _ a, grounds for anticipating the expenditure. 
JO-(, ¢ artly > execution of! : 
peer * i i ene contemplated I think I shall be able to show exactly 
S excess 0 : é wee ~ : 2% aie . if 
when the original Estimate was framed. | oe _ psi ge wig ale 
and to the provision of an increased stock | ti cy catia’ alias aie. ake 
of materials, so that part of this Vote, if ee ee 


ee I a te ae le oi ee ieee for action of this kind. What has been 
. acct ts) ext year’s | ae 
: ve \ done! A sum of £260,000 has been 
Estimates, and this converts a decrease | ae ‘is ‘Gibemeiiete Mihi 
of £103,000 into an _ increase of | eames cape “3 hie aiage ena lng + 
£309.800: but whether it is a decrease | @te8 for the Capitation Grant for the 
pa pe ies a appears ‘ pk /second half of what I may call the Volun- 
é as é oars 4 a n ’ a if 2 a Be 
that I am perfectly justified in asking | teer year. That is so much the better 
for an explanation of it. So much for for the Volunteers, for the payment will 
See igs : : | be anticipated by a few weeks. It is 
that point. I hope I shall receive some! |. ee So >. 8 
aililsiiiin dicey tie Sep la ee obviously of importance to the Volunteers 
d li an it} ‘th pl aragey di Y _ |that the payment should be made as soon 
vo pee. igs ageitcaapons “bead: © not as possible, and therefore it is to the 
see any real reason why the accounts |"* DOSS § ' 1 
EY adlieaditis Tis ae” simple, Public advantage that this amount shoull 
I y pen ane simp'*- be inserted in the Supplementary Esti- 
It seems to me that, when we take up our | ain seetitenie Sans tie Whi iene Ba 
accounts, we ought to be able to see at cep With v mo £500,000 din 
a glance what we are spending. But we rad aegis artntan dcr pete 
cannot do that with accounts so confused balance of £766,000, by which the Sup- 
an f accounts § gen CER gs 1 a EN a ONE 
Going back to some questions of detail \Plementary Estimates are charged 


Sallis Waitin Wikia Milnes aie aie the expenditure of the coming year, as is 
, ary V¢ Cle : : . > 
Pl : Zé : fully explained in the Memorandum of 


or two questions I should like to put ‘the Secretary of State for War, that 
For instance, here is the capitation grant, | is for the purchase of clothing and stores. 
Vote 5, as to a special capitation allow-|to be paid for in the current financial 


ance of 2s. for each efficient Volunteer, | year, which will practically relieve the 








£16,300. I noticed last year that it was |crdinary Estimates for next year. It 
Mr, Goddard. | 
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is to the public advantage, having 
regard to the reasons which justify 
Her Majesty's Government in pro- 
posing to this House a considerable 
increase in the Army, and __ there- 
fore a corresponding increase in 
clothing and stores, that the clothing and 
stores be provided at as early a moment 
as possible. We think we have acted in 
the interests of the public service in 
ordering that clothing and those stores 
some months before the usual time, and 
bringing them for payment into the 
current year. The exceptional circum- 
stances of the year, from a financial point 
of view, have no doubt led to a much 
larger amount than usual being proposed 
to be voted in this way in the 
Supplementary Estimates. Only the 
other day the House was informed 
by the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty that there has been a saving 
of no less a sum than £2,270,000 on the 
Navy Estimates in the current year. 
That amount was proposed in the Esti- 
mates of last year as essential to the 
service of the year; it has been voted 
with unanimity by the House, and it 
would have been expended, so far as the 
Government were concerned, if only the 
progress that might reasonably have 
been expected had been made with the 
ships under construction. Owing to the 
entirely exceptional circumstances of the 
dispute between the engineers and their 
employers, which could not have been an- 
ticipated, and over which neither Govern- 
ment nor Parliament had any control, 
that progress was not made, the money 
could not be expended, and therefore 
the money will fall into the surplus of 
the year, and twelve months hence would 
naturally be used for paying off debt. 
As that money has not been expended, 
we shall have to impose upon the Esti- 
mates of next year an additional amount 
of £1,400,000, and I would ask the 
hon. Gentleman if he thinks, after the 
vote of this House, after the demand by 
the Government for this exceptional 
expenditure, after the sum necessary for 
that expenditure has been taken from the 
taxpayers, that it ought to go to pay off the 
National Debt, and that another sum, 
for precisely the same purpose, should 
again be extracted from the taxpayers next 
year. That appears to me to be a pro- 
ceeding which we ought, as far as possible, 
to avoid, and therefore I proposed—and 
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[am taking the whole responsibility upon 
myself—to my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for War that, as this saving 
has occurred in naval expenditure, he 
should, as far as he thougiit, it was in 
accordance with the public service, antici- 
pate the Votes for 1899 by the purchase 
of stores and clothing, and by the pay- 
ment of this Volunteer grant, out of the 
revenue of the current year, instead of 
imposing it on next year’s taxation. That 
is the explanation for which the hon. 
Member asks, and I hope he considers it 
satisfactory. 


Mr. WILLIAM WOODALL (Han- 
ley): The Committee is indebted to 
the hon. Member for Ipswich for 
having brought under the notice of 
the House the new financial conditions 
which are presented to us in the Supple- 
mentary Estimates. There must be very 
few Members of this House who do not 
regard tke Supplementary Estimate as 
something which is called for in order 
to make up the necessary expenditure 
for the current year. We have now 
learned from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that it is an expedient, to which 
he gives his authority, for relieving the 
necessary expenditure of the coming year, 
and for enabling him to dispose of his 
surplus. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: It has been done at any 
time within the last 20 years. 

Mr. WOODALL: I am under the im- 
pression that never before has the House 
been confronted with Supplementary 
Estimates on so large a scale or cover- 
ing so much ground. The Committee is 
being launched into a system which is 
comparatively novel, and which none of 
us think is free from a certain danger. 
The Estimates of the current year, 
approved by the House, ought to show 
the expenditure for that year upon the 
different services, and I shall be very 
much surprised if the Comptroller 
General does not bring under the notice 
of the Committee of Public Accounts this 
comparatively novel innovation upon our 
Constitutional methods. [| should like 
very much to make perfectly clear what 
is the process which has heen adopted 
with regard to the Volunteer capitation 
erant. We are supposed to pay that 
erant in advance, and it appears to me to 
be a very happy thought when the 
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Government determined to pay in ad- 
vance, by way of Supplementary Esti- 
mates, half of the grant presumably 
accruing to the Volunteers for the fol- 
lowing year. But what the Committee 
ought to have made clear was why, 
having once started by giving an 
allowance of 50 per cent. to the different 
Volunteer corps throughout the King- 
dom, that payment should be repeated. 
I should like to know that these contracts 
were made for goods which will be de- 
livered into the stores before the 31st 
March. There is a very large sum for 
ammunition, and I should like to know 
how much of that £158,000 is for stores 
to be delivered, and whicn will be de- 
livered, before the 3lst March. I put a 
question the other night, on the rising 
of the Committee, as to the contracts of 
the Government for ammunition, and I 
should like to know how far these con- 
tracts with outsiders have been satisfied, 
and how far the Government has been 
able to rely for assistance upon the great 
houses of Birmingham, because there 
have been very unpleasant rumours that 
some of these manufacturers have been 
doing a roaring trade with some of the 
Queen’s enemies during the past year, 
and that while these contracts with 
foreigners are satisfied, the ammunition 
of the War Department has fallen into 
arrear. Of course, I have no right to 
speak with any knowledge of the subject, 
but it will be a satisfaction if the Govern- 
ment will give us some assurance on the 
point. But I protest that the mere fact 
of the happy accident of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer being in possession of 
a surplus which he desires to dispose of 
before making his arrangements for the 
current year is no justification for antici- 
pating the expenditure of the year by 
giving an inflated Supplementary Esti- 
mate like this. 


Masor F. C. RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I 
have listened with the greatest interest to 
the speech of the hon. Member for Hanley, 
and I wish to say a few words with refer- 
ence to the Cavalry remounts. As hon. 
Members know, the Cavalry are re- 
mounted by a system under which the 
Colonel and the veterinary surgeon buy 
horses from dealers. Certain statements 
were made in another place by Lord 
Ribblesdale and Lord Wenlock about the 
system, and we are supposed to know 

Mr. Woodall. 
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about our buying horses from dealers, 
and so encouraging horse-breeding 
throughout the country. That has only 
been a pious opinion. I should like to 
suggest to the right hon. Gentleman that 
he might adopt the much better system 
which exists in Austria-Hungary, where 
they breed the best Cavalry horses in the 
world. They have a system of depdts 
started by the Emperor Francis 
Joseph in 1866. There are nine 
in Hungary and eight in Austria. 
Sires are bred at these depots; 
they are sent round to serve mares at 
farms all over the country, and their 
produce is bought by the Government at 
prices ranging from £16 to £32 for 
Cavalry and £28 for draught horses—- 
practically £26 for Cavalry and £28 for 
draught. No horses are bought under 
five years old, and none of them are kept 
over eight years ; they are not kept over 
the age of 13. Ten per cent. of the 
Cavalry and 12 per cent. in the Artillery 
are cast every year. In our service in 
this country, we are buying horses sup- 
posed to be four years old, but they very 
often are not. The horses stay very 
much too long in some of our Cavalry 
regiments, particularly in some of the 
Life Guards. I venture to suggest that 
the Government should start a number 
of remount depdts in Ireland. I cannot 
see why they should not. We hear a 
good deal about Irish farming and Irish 
industry. The Irish farmer is not in a 
position to pay a good price for a good 
sire. He gets an indifferent horse, and 
with the loss on produce the middleman 
gets a profit and the Irish farmer practi- 
cally nothing at all. The expense would 
not be very great, and I am sure the right 
hon. Gentleman, with his usual sense, 
will agree with me that it is more ad- 
vantageous to pay a little more for a 
desirable sire than to pay a fair price for 
an indifferent one. With reference to 
the question of forage, when I had the 
honour to be on the other side of the 
House, and the hon. Gentleman sat here, 
we were always talking to the Govern- 
ment, saying that they bought their 
straw from France and their hay 
from the Argentine. It seems to me 
that the present Government are doing 
precisely the same thing, though I have 
no doubt they have excellent reasons for 
doing so. I cannot see why they should 
buy their forage from abroad, and why 
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they should not buy it at home, so as 
to do what they can for the English far- 
mer. Having stated these few questions 
in a moderate form, I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will give them his attention. 


CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 


shire, Forest of Dean): There are two 


*SIR 


points on which I wish to make some in- 
quiry. One of them was mentioned by 
ny hon. and gallant Friend who has just 
spoken. That is the question of remounts. 
A certain amount of money is taken in 
the Supplementary Estimates for these 
remounts, and I should like to know how 
far this is an increase of horses in the 
present year, and how far it is an in- 
The 

to 
agree in the view expressed by the hon. 
Members on both sides of the House that 
we are short of horses in this country, 
and the questions in this Session have 
brought out the extent of that shortness. 
The numbers are really smaller than they 
appear to be. I want to know how far 
this Supplementary Estimate has made 
good those numbers, or how far it is a 
preparation for any increase which may 
take place in the next year. The other 
point concerns the allowance to Volun- 
teer officers. I want tosask the Under 
Secretary, following up the question put 
to him by another hon. Member to-day, 
what are the hopes of the Government 
in regard to an increase in the efficiency 
of Volunteer officers. I imagine that 
most Volunteers themselves will admit 
that they have officers only a little 
over a half of what is needed, and 
of that half about a half are not 
what can be called thoroughly efficient. 
Now, in answer to a question, the right 
hon, Gentleman seems to suggest that an 
increase is already taking place. I 
want to know whether the present ar- 
rangements are really giving an increase 
in the number of officers. In the last 
figures published, the deficiency is extra- 
ordinarily great in different parts of the 
country. In one regiment in Lancashire, 
for instance, they have only five captains 
out of eight, and no subalterns at all, 
The question seems very important, and 
I am sure the Committee will be glad to 
know the extent of that improvement, 
and whether it is likely to be continued. 


crease in the next financial year. 


Committee are generally disposed 
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Another question to my mind is whether 
the Government ought not to take the 
clothing of the Volunteer regiments into 
their own hands. . 


*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS : In answer 
to the question put by the hon. Member 
for Hanley, I would say that he should 
bear in mind, as regards the complaint 
of the Volunteers, that the Government 
have endeavoured to meet it, and that 
whereas they were supposed to pay in 
advance, they were in reality paying 
arrears, 


Mr. WOODALL: I endeavoured to say 


so. 


*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: In meet- 
ing that complaint, instead of giviny the 
Volunteers in the year 1896-97 the sum 
which I put roughly at half a million, they 
gave them three-quarters of a million. 
The Volunteers acknowledged that to be 
an important concession, and it had the 
effect it was intended to have, of remov- 
ing a considerable number of the finan- 
cial difficulties from which they suffered. 
In making that payment of £750,000, it 
was convenient to the Exchequer at the 
time that two-thirds of the grant should 
be paid by Supplementary Estimate in 
the preceding year, so that £500,000 
was paid in the preceding year, and 
£250,000 in what I may call the current 
year. When the spring of the following 
year came round it was expedient, as 
was explained at the time, to make a 
half grant again in the preceding year, 
and so in the following year only half 
the grant was taken, and that remains 
until the present time, and is con. 
tinued in the present Estimate. The 
point to bear in mind is that the Govern- 
ment did make a £250,000 gift to the 
Volunteers, and all the financial arrange- 
ments that have taken place since that 
time have reference to that fact. 


Mr. W. WOODALL: May I ask whe- 
ther that arrangement will be perma- 
nent? 


*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: There ‘s 
nothing permanent in this life. I can- 
not, of course, say whether it will be per- 
manent, for it depends upon a higher 
financial authority than I possess. 


Mr. WOODALL: Is that the policy 
determined upon by the War Office, or 
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is it dependent upon the exigencies and 
the circumstances of the Exchequer? 


*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: It may 
be convenient that half that sum should 
be paid on the 31st March. instead of on 
the 31st April. How long that will con- 
tinue to exist is more than I am prepared 
to say. The right hon. Gentleman 
raises two points of detail upon which I 
would like to say a word. He alluded to 
the sum of £16,300, which appears in 
the Supplementary Estimate, as against 
the special capitation for efficient Volun- 
teers, and so forth. He says it is con- 
siderably in excess of the amount of the 
previous Estimate. That does not hap- 
pen to be the case. The fact is that in 
the previous Estimate the two sums were 
separate. The two shillings grant and 
the one shilling grant appeared as sepa- 
rate items, and if you put the two items 
together the real difference is only be- 
tween £16,500 and £16,250. That is 
only a difference of £250, and that is 
about the ordinary fluctuation of things. 
In regard to other items to which the 
kon. Member called attention, there is 
an apparent decrease of £3,500. The 
apparent discrepancy in the figures is 
due to the fact that only £4,500 (instead 
of £11,000) was taken for this Service 
in the Supplementary Estimate of 
1896-7, so that it was necessary to take 
£17,500 in the 1897-8 Estimates to make 
up the sum of £22,000, which it was es- 
timated would be required for this allow- 
ance. The £14,000 now taken repre- 
sents the half of an estimated expendi- 
ture of £28,000, so that there is really 
a considerable increase on the item. 
Then, Sir, my hon. Friend behind me 
raised the question of forage, and in 
answer to that I would desire to say that 
the Government nave impressed upon com- 
manding officers the desirability of pur- 
chasing forage from local sources, as far 
as it is possible to do so. To a very large 
extent, forage has been purchased from 
local sources. The difficulty is that it 
is found that certain forage cannot be 
procured from local sources at the usual 
prices, and the local contractors have, in 
a considerable number of cases, been 
offered the supply of forage, but their 
tenders have been higher than those at 
which the forage can be _ purchased 
elsewhere, and they have in many 


cases declined the contract for it, under 
Mr. Woodall. 
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the circumstances, saying that the 
amount paid was insufficient. I would 


call my hon. and gallant Friend’s atten- 
tion to the fact that, after all, this ques- 
tion of forage is probably not so serious 
as he seems to consider. I have some 
figures here which I should like to quote 
to the House. 


CotoneL A. LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping): We do not care so much about 
the prices of forage as that forage should 
be purchased from home growers. 


*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: That 
the whole point. I suppose in foraze, 
as in other matters, the price is an 
essential part of the transaction. I sup- 
pose, in conducting his own affairs, my 
hon. and gallant Friend pays some atten- 
tion to the question of price. I would 
like to explain to the House if they will 
permit me, the real extent of the 
crievance. Now, in Great Britain—I 

xclude Irish supply—in Great 

Britain in the year 1896-97, out 
of a total supply to the troops of 
over 120,900,000 pounds of forage—oats, 
hay, and straw—65 per cent. was home- 
grown, and only 35 per cent. was foreign. 
The total cost of the whole supply of 
Great Britain was £209,800. Now, I 
have a calculation worked cut to show 
what it would really amount to in Eng- 
land. I will take the whole supply, and 
deal with the whole of the 120,000,000 
pounds. [An Hon. Memper: That is 
pounds in weight.] When we talk 
of forage we do not speak of £ 8. d., 
we refer to pounds in weight, of course. 
I put the total at 120,000,000 pounds, iu 
weight, of forage. Now, 65 per cent. is 
home-grown, but I will leave the 
home-grown out. The averaze yield 
per acre in the last 10 years in 
Great Britain for oats, hay, ant 
straw—and I have got these figures fro:n 
the returns of the Board of Agriculture 
—represent a total in acres of: Oats, 
30,000; hay, 16,000; and straw, 5,000 
acres. 

Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) : 


How many quarters to the acre? 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: The total 
in Great Britain, under oats, is 3,000,000 
acres, hay 6,000,000 or nearly 7,000,000, 


IS 


the 





so that, supposing the whole supply 
of oats had been bought from 
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foreign sources, instead of 65 per 


cent. being bought from home sources, 
that would have represented only one- 
hundredth part of the whole acreage 
under oats in Great Britain. As regards 
hay, it would have represented only one- 
four-hundredth part, so that, after all, 
the question of foreign forage is, as I 
ventured to say at the start, of 
much less importance than some hon. 
Members appear to suppose. But I re- 
peat that, as far as possible, as far as the 
prices will permit, the home sources cf 
supply are had recourse to, and it is only 
because there would be a considerable 
addition to the Estimates if foreign sup- 
plies were altogether excluded, that the 
War Office does not bind itself to obtain 
home-grown forage exclusively. 


Sir HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I should like to ask 
the hon. Member to explain how 


much the capitation grant to the Volun- 
teers is, and how much was voted in the 
ordinary Estimate for 1897-98! 


*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: £253,000. 


Sm JOHN COLOMB (Great Yar- 
mouth): Taking the figures with regard 
to forage for 1896-97, the percentage «f 
home-grown and foreign, would the right 
hon. Gentleman kindly give the figures 
for 1897-98 to show whether there has 
been any improvement in the proportion 
of home and foreign produce consumed 
during these years! 


COLOMB: With regard to 
can the Financial Secretary 
to the War Office give us any figures 
for 1897-1898, to show whether 
there has been any improvement in 
proportion of home to foreign produce 
consumed ! 


*Mr. POWELL - WILLIAMS: The 
figures I have given show the proportion 
for the year 1897-98. It repreSents the 
ordinary state of things, and generally 
corresponds to the figures for each year. 


Sir J. COLOMB: Is it home-grown 
produce that has been consumed this 
year! 

*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: The con- 
sumption of home-grown produce, the 
tigures of which I have just given to the 
House, represents the year to which the 
figures have particular reference. 


Sir J. 
forage, 
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Mr. WOODALL: As a matter of fact, 
has there been a change in the policy 
of the Department with regard to these 
contracts or tenders! 


*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: Certain 
changes have been made with regard to 
the contracts in ordinary use in Ireland, 
to meet the views of the Irish contrac- 
tors, but no other change has been made. 
If there is anything vicious in the exist- 
ing system, it is inherited from the late 
Government. 


*Sir A. B. FORWOOD (Lancashire, S.W., 
Ormskirk): Before the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer be for- 
gotten, with regard to the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates, I should like to say one 
word upon that matter. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer explained that, 
owing to the shortcomings of the con- 
tractors in not fulfilling their engage- 
ments, he had a surplus of something 
like two and a-half millions to dispose of. 
Under ordinary circumstances that sur- 
plus would be paid into the Exchequer, 
and would go in reduction of the National 
Debt. Now, Sir, I quite sympathise with 
what my right hon. Friend said—that it 
would be taxing the ratepayers twice 
over for the same purpose. if, in conse- 
quence of unfortunate delay on the ‘part 
of the contractors, the money whicn 
was not paid in one year had to be sur- 
rendered, and new taxation imposed the 
next year for the same object. That 
difficulty arose during the time of the 
Government with which I was connected. 
The contractors failed to earn the money 
provided in the Estimates. That money 
was expended to a certain extent as is 
proposed now—in support of the wants 
of the existing year. The right hon. 
Baronet opposite was chairman of the 
Public Accounts Committee, and the Ad- 
miralty came under the severe lash of his 
censure for venturing to spend the money 
thus unearned in other directions and in 
the saving of the expenditure of the fol- 
lowing year. Now, Sir, the result of 
that proceeding was the Naval Defence 
Act. The main cbject of the Naval De- 
fence Act was to prevent that surrender 
to the Treasury of the unearned money 
of contractors ; that it should be carried 
over from one year to the next, and 
thus double taxation be prevented. 
This is a good opportunity of urging upon 
the Treasury that the proper course 
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would be to endeavour to make some ar- 
rangement by which this money could 
be ear-marked ; for if there is a sum of 
money which would otherwise have been 
earned by contractors, not earned by 
them in the year, instead of surrender- 
ing it, it should be put to a suspense 
account for the payment of these con- 
tractors in the following year. Now, it 
is an exceedingly wasteful sort of Sup- 
plementary Estimate. | When the De- 
partments get towards the months of 
September and November they ask for 
Reports from the various officers. How 
much is this contract going to earn, and 
how much will that contract require? 
Estimate them all and tind out if there 
will be a surplus of a large sum of 
money. Rush into the market and press 
contractors to take orders for ammu- 
nition—say, four or five hundred thou- 
sand pounds; I say that there cannot 
be the same care with that great haste 


with regard to the prices then as 
there would be if it~ were _ pur- 
chased in the beginning of the year. 


And why is it done? Simply to avoid 
this double taxation, and I think this is 
a great opportunity for endeavouring to 
impress upon the Exchequer that we 
want another system, and that any money 
unearned by a contractor should be ear- 
marked and carried to a suspense ac- 
count and be available for the follow- 
ing year. 


*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH (Lan- 
cashire, N.E., Clitheroe): I think that 
the right hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down has furnished, in the 
concluding words of his speech, very good 
and adequate reasons for the action 
which he says the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee took when he was in office. He 
attacked me because the Public Accounts 
Committee, over which I had the honour 
to preside, dropped upon the Department 
in which the right hon. Gentleman 
served for having used money which 
had been provided for one purpose, for 
a totally different purpose—a_proceed- 
ing totally contrary to the Rules laid 
down by Parliament. I do not at all 
regret the action which we took. But 
the right hon. Gentleman himself pointed 
out, from his own experiences as an offi- 
cial, how mischievous it is for one Mem- 
ber of a Government—the Chancellor 





of the Exchequer, for example—to ap- 
Sir A, B. Forwood. 
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proach another Member of the Govern- 
ment, and say, “Here is so much unex- 
pended money; pray manage to spend 
it on something, in buying metals, ete.,” 
things which the right hon. Gentleman 
was perfectly well acquainted with when 
he was at the Admiralty; and when 
persons in the position which he filled 
are asked to spend money in such a way, 
it was pointed out how badly that money 
is expended if, at the last minute, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer comes to 
him and begs him to spend the money 
somehow. I do not think I need at 
all to defend the action of the Public 
Accounts Committee—an action which 
year after year has been most useful 
for protecting the interests of this House 
and the interests of the taxpayer, be 
cause the right hon. Gentleman has him- 
self furnished us with the best reason 
for the action of that Committee. Nor 
will I follow the right hon. Gentleman 
into the particular recommendation 
which he made of passing on money from 
one year to another, and not having each 
year self-contained. If there were any 


fear of that advice being followed, 
then it would be indeed necessary 
to attack the arguments which the 
right hon. Gentleman advanced. I 
only desire to draw attention 
io the fact that by his closing sen- 


tences he has completely demolished the 
arecuments with which he commenced his 
speech. 


CotoneL Sr HOWARD VINCENT: 
Before the Committee approach 
this large sum of £203,000, I think, 
perhaps, there ought to be some 
assurance from the Under  Secre- 
tary of State for War that an 
effort will be made to improve ihe 


organisation of this enormous force, and 
not only the organisation of this enor- 
mous force, but also improve their arma- 
ments and equipments. 

*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: The general question of the 
Volunteer Force does not arise, and the 
allant Member must wait until 


hon. and ¢ 
the Volunteer Vote comes on in due 
course. 

CotoneL Sir HOWARD VINCENT: 


Not upon the capitation grant? 

*Sir H. FOWLER: In the year 1896- 
1897, the Government proposed that 
there should be a considerable increase 
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in the capitation grant to the Volunteers. 
In round figures, a half a million per 
annum. [Mr. Broprick: No; a quarter.| 
Well, a quarter of a million per annum. 
The Government then stated that before 
the financial year 1896-1897  com- 
menced, it was desirable that cer- 
tain sums should be paid in ad- 
rance. They got a Vote of £250,000; 
then the Vote was taken for £500,000 
in the course of the ordinary Esti- 
mates. Then the statement upon 
which that Vote was granted was, that 
in the following year only £250,000 
would be asked for.. According to the 
answer that the hon. Member has just 
given to me, the Estimates for 1897-1898 
would only include £250,000 taken for 
that purpose. Before the year 1897- 


1898 is closed, the Government 
come and get another £250,000, ap- 
parently to repeat twice over the 
system of paying in advance. They 
get an extra £250,000 in 1896-97, 
and now they are asking for an- 
other £250,000 in 1897-98. I know, 


Sir, there is no real excess—I am quite 
aware of that. I know that the Govern- 
inent are putting out the policy of pay- 
ment in advance, but what we are face to 
face with in this system is that there is 
an entirely new departure in our finance 
—that 


we are copying, the French 
system—we are not charging the 
expenditure of the year to the in- 


come of the year, which has been the 
strong point of our finance in years 
past, and has been our protection 
for the control of our annual expendi- 
ture. Now, practically, we are voting 
hundreds of thousands on military ex- 
penditure to-night which are really pay- 
ments which belong to next year, in 
order to absorb a surplus. I am not 
going to argue whether it is right or 
wrong to absorb a surplus. The late 
Secretary to the Admiralty made a pro- 
posal to the House, which I do not 
think he would have proposed a few 
years ago—a proposal for carrying for- 
ward balances and ear-marking for cer- 
tain expenditure. The Government of 
that day would not listen to that, but 
now you are doing precisely the same 
thing in a more insidious manner, and 
in a manner by which the House loses 
its control over the expenditure of the 
year. The right hon. Gentleman who 
is going to answer me will perhaps 
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be kind enough to answer this question : 
Are you, or are you not, voting out of the 
money received by the taxation of the 
year 1897-98, a part of the expenditure 
which belongs to 1898-99? If you are, 
you are violating every principle of 
finance which has been followed out by 
this country for the last 25 years. 

*Mr. BRODRICK: I am afraid that 
the right hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down did not hear the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The prin- 
ciple of the right hon. Gentleman appears 
to be that, if the country on one portion 
of the national service—say, the Naval 
Service—is unable to spend in one year 
the sum of money voted for that Service, 
that it must not be used for any other 
portion of the national defences for the 
Here we have the sum’ of 
£2,200,000, and I _ suppose _ that 
£2,200,000 must be applied to the 
reduction of the National Debt, and next 
year the taxpayer is to be asked to vote 
another £2,200,000, which has already 
been levied from him, to carry out the 
services which, by an Act over which the 
Government had no control, was post- 
poned from one year to another. The 
scheme of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has the effect that we are prevent- 
ing the taxpayer from providing money 


same year, 


twice over. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman was peculiarly unfortunate 
in the illustration which he took of 
the Volunteer Capitation Grant. I 


should like to make this matter quite 
clear to the right hon. Gentleman. The 
first occasion on which our financial prin- 
ciples were violated, according to the 
right hon. Gentleman, was in 1896-97, in 
March ; in that year the Government, in 
view of the long controversy as to 
whether it should be paid in advance, 
paid the extra £250,000. In addition 
they gave £250,000 in advance for the 
then current year in March, and the re- 
maining £250,000 in April. What 
they did that year they have done 
again this year. This is not a 
payment in advance in the ordinary 
sense. The Volunteer year begins 
on November Ist. So the £250,000 
we are now paying in March is paid four 
months after the year begins. We did 
this in 1896-7, the same in 1897-8, and 
the same in the present year. I believe 
that to end the financial year on March 
31st is a most unbusiness-like proceed- 
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ing, for you force people to bring up, by 
hook or by crook, everything they can. 
[Sir H. Fowtzr: The taxes are paid in 
at that date] So the taxes are, 
but the taxes are levied, and levied by 
definite rule. We cannot, however, carry 
out contracts by definite rule. Under the 
present system. you are often hurried, in 
order that this 3lst March rule may 
be observed. Although the Committees 
of the House have always upheld the 
system, there is no doubt it has led to a 
great business inconvenience. It has 
been said that the expenditure of the 
year is not confined to the income of the 
year, and the Supplementary Estimates 
have been spoken of as novelties; but 
that is not so. I remember these Supple- 
mentary Estimates since I entered the 
House, with, I think, the exception of 
one year; and, so far from these Esti- 
mates being the exception, they are the 
rule. But the Committee may rest as- 
sured we have made arrangements in 
good time which will secure the articles 
for which we now take money being sup- 
plied in due course before the close of the 
financial year. 


Mr. WOODALL: The Committee 
were assured by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that, finding himself in pos- 
session of a surplus, he had arranged with 
the War Department to expend it within 
the year. The right hon. Gentleman 
spoke just now of the inconvenience the 
Service suffered by having to hurry up 
the contractors to deliver stores before 
the 31st March, but, on the other hand, it 
ought to be remembered that contractors 
are bound by certain conditions of their 
tenders, and everything they supply is 
subject to inspection under the ordinary 
rules. What the Committee ought to 
sedulously guard against is that money 
voted ought not to be expended simply to 
prevent it coming back to the Treasury. 
I hope that what has been said to-night 
will not be altogether without effect in 
guarding against a procedure which is in 
distinct violation of the old traditions of 
the House. 


Mr. R. G. VERNEY (Warwickshire, 
Rugby) : [have only entered the House in 
time to hear the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman that 35 per cent. of the 
forage for the horses of our troops comes 
from a foreign source. 1 am not going 


to enter into the grievances of the British 
Mr. Brodrick. 
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farmer, but I will call the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention to this fact: that 
when the Warwickshire farmers read this 
statement to-morrow morning they will 
express unqualified dissatisfaction at the 
attitude he has taken up. Everybody 
knows that the best way to protect the 
British farmer is to encourage him by 
buying his produce. I sincerely hope 
that the Government. will see their way 
to dothat. We have been told that there 
has been a reduction of the foreign pro- 
duce which has been imported by the 
Government for the Army. Although it 
is a reduction of the original amount, 1 
do not regard that with a feeling of satis- 
faction, because if after the reduction 
the percentage is brought up to 35 per 
cent. it is not half enough. I hope the 
day will not be far distant when the 
farmers will know that the Government 
Departments are the first to encourage 
them to produce hay, corn, and every- 
thing necessary for the horses’ fodder, 
and that the time will come when we 
shall see the War Office buying the whole 
of that which is necessary in our own 
country. 

Mr. WARNER: The Financial Secre- 
tary has assured us that 35 per cent. of 
the forage is foreign and 65 per cent. is 
British. Will he, to make the matter 
clear, give us a statement as to the per- 
centage three or four years ago? Because 
we have a statement in acreage, and so 
much ought to depend upon the amount 
an acre produces. What we want to know 
is the proportion of the percentage at 
the present time and what it was three 
or four years ago. We do not want to 
go into statistics, but we want to get the 
true proportion of the foreign forage that 
comes for the purposes of our Army. 
There is a curious statement in the 
papers this morning about the troops on 
active service in Egypt having worn their 
boots through. There is something wrong 
in the replacing of the old boots, and I 
should like to know from the Under 
Secretary for War that this is not due to 
the mismanagement of the War Office. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: The Under 
Secretary for War may be a good soldier, 
but he is a most monstrously bad finan- 
cier. I agree with the remarks of the 
right hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
with regard to keeping our accounts— 
beginning and ending within the year. 
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If this proposition is to be adopted, will 
the War Office submit to a reduction— 
I suppose it would be a pro rata reduc- 
tion! If so, there is no force in the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman. 
I submit that this is an exceedingly im- 
portant matter. The whole foundation 
of the finances of the country rests upon 
this: that you should raise the whole 
finances by a Vote for the year; that if 
there is in that year a surplus, that sur- 
plus should be returned, and applied to 
the reduction of the National Debt. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman says Con- 
sols are very high, and he does not want 
to buy them. That may be, but what 
[ wish to point out is that that abso- 
lutely strikes at the root of the financial 
system of the country, and that if that 
contention is to be adopted we shall have 
to find some new system altogether. Of 
course, when we have a Chancellor of the 
Iixchequer such as we have now we may 
still feel safe, but suppose right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite cross over to these 
Benches ; I do not know what state of 
confusion our finances will be in. I trust 
the House will not be led away into 
adopting these vagaries of finance. Here 
we have a Supplementary Estimate cf 
£1,250,000 brought forward without any 
pretence that an emergency has arisen 
such as would justify it, and when we 
ask for an explanation we are told, for- 
sooth, that it is convenient, and that, if 
not spent, the amount would go to the 
reduction of the National Debt. That is 
exactly where it ought to go, and, if it 
does not, then there is an infringement 
of the sound principle that the finance 
of the year should be contained within 
the limits of the year. The right hon. 
Gentleman says the 31st March is an in- 
convenient day. Well, fix another day, 
the Ist April or Ist January. But what- 
ever it is, that is the day that marks the 
close of one financial year and the begin- 
ning of another. That is a solemn and 
essential principle, which ought not to 
be departed from. 

Caprain G. R. BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): I should like to ask if it 
would not simplify discussion and pre- 
vent misunderstanding to adopt the 
principle already adopted with regard 
to capitation grants—namely, to make 
the Volunteer year coincide with the 
financial year? 
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*Mr. BRODRICK: I am afraid that 
that would be impossible. A great deal 
of the Volunteer work is done at Easter, 
and if you get, as you would do accord- 
ing to the suggestion of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, two Easters in one 
financial year, it would upset the whole 
of “their arrangements” for efficiency. 
It would be impracticable. 

Captain BETHELL: I am quite cer- 
tain that it is to be done easily. 

*Mr. GODDARD (Ipswich): As a pro- 
test against what I consider’ the 
dangerous financial policy enunciated by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I 
move the reduction of the Vote by 
£1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That a supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£1,289,000, be granted for the said Service.”— 
(Mr. Goddard.) 

Mr. WARNER: I hope the Financial 
Secretary will give some answer to the 
question raised as to the purchase of 
stores locally. 


*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: _Instruc- 
tions have been given to commanding 
officers to purchase locally, as far as 
possible, and I understand that the per- 
centage of local purchasers of stores is 
now considerably higher than it was this 
time two years ago. With regard to the 
question the hon. Member asked as to 
the boots supplied to the troops serving 
in Egypt, I have ascertained that the 
bad wear of the boots was due to the 
fact that the road which the troops had 
to take through the desert consisted of 
rocky slate, which not only destroyed 
the boots of the soldiers, but injured the 
hoofs of the horses. The same thing 
happened in 1889 under the same 
circumstances. But there is a very con- 
siderable supply of boots in this coun- 
try, and there will be no difficulty in 
replacing those that have been destroyed. 

Mr. WOODALL: I think I am entitled 
to an answer to the question I put with 
regard to ammunition. Is it true that 
certain contracts have been given to 
houses, which I need not particularise, 
that there has been delay in delivery by 
those houses, and that fresh contracts 
have been entrusted to them, while at 
the same time these houses have been 
vigorously supplying foreign Govern: 
ments! 
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*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: It is the 
fact that at the beginning of the year 
supplies were in arrear, but all arrears 
will, I hope, be made up by the end of 
the year. With regard to the particular 
houses to which the hon. Member refers, 
I know of no indulgence such as he 
alleges having been given to any firm. 

Mr. WOODALL: Has not a contract 
been given to a great Birmingham firm, 
although that firm is in arrear, and is 
continuing to supply large quantities of 
ammunition to a great militant foreign 
Power. 

Mr. H. C. RICHARDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
I wish to ask the hon. Gentleman whether 
the boots about which we have heard 
so much were supplied direct to the forces 
of the British Army or through the 
Egyptian Government, and whether they 
were sent from England or from a foreign 
port. 

*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: They were 
boots made in Eneland, of first-class 
quality, hand-made, of the usual descrip- 
tion supplied for foreign service. 

Mr. RICHARDS: From what con- 
tractors were they obtained? 

*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: They 
would come from a large number of con- 
tractors. 


Supply. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 65; 


Noes 174. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again on Wednesday. 


REGISTRATION (IRELAND) BILL. 

Considered in Committee, and re 
ported; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE PARISH COUNCILS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Order for Committee read. 
Motion made and Question proposed— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Commit- 
tee that they have power to extend the pro- 
visions of the Bill to other persons who ar? 
ex-officio Justices of the Peace."—(The Lord 
Advocate.) 


{ COMMONS } 
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Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid): 


This, Sir, is an illustration of the way 
business is rushed through unexpectedly. 
This is a Bill which was evidently not 
expected to be reached at this particular 
time, all the more so that there is now 
an Instruction to extend its provisions. 
The Bill is brought in by the Lord Advo- 
cate, and it proposed to confer upon the 
Chairmen of District Councils in Scot- 
land the powers conferred upon the 
Chairmen of District Councils in Eny- 
land. Now, so far as that part of the 
Bill is concerned there was no practical 
opposition to it, but, on the other hand, 
it is to be borne in mind that there were 
others besides the chairmen of Councils 
who were ex-officio Justices of the Peace, 
and, therefore, it was that the matter 
was brought under the notice of the Lord 
Advocate, and this Bill was introduced, 
dealing not only with chairmen of Coun- 
cils, but also magistrates and others who 
by virtue of their office in Scotland were 
Justices of the Peace. So far as regards 
ex-officio Justices of the Peace, I have 
no objection whatever to the power being 
granted to them, but I think we have 
come to the point ‘now at which this 
power, if it is to be granted at all, ought 
to be granted not merely in the case of 
Scotland, but also in the case of England 
and Ireland as well. If it is in order, I 
would be inclined to move an Amendment 


to that effect. I do not know, Sir, 
whether you would accept such an 
Amendment. 

THE DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 


Grant Lawson): The hon. Member can 
not move what would be practically a 
second Instruction. 

Mr. CALDWELL: However, Sir, I am 
quite entiiled to say this: the Bill was 
brought in evidently in an imperfect con- 
dition, because it was to confer upon 
chairmen of Parish Councils certain 
powers, ind it is now to be extended to 
other persons, who are ez-officio Justices 
of the Peace. That is going far beyond 
the scope of the Bill, as originally intro- 
duced. What TI suggest is this: that, in- 
stead of adopting an Instruction now 
which will widen the scope of the Bill, the 
proper course would be that this Bill 


should be withdrawn, and a new Bill 
should be brought in, to apply not only 
to chairmen of Parish Councils, but io 
ex-officio Justices of the Peace. If this is 
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done we should have an opportunity of 
proposing that the Bill should apply, not 
onlv in the case of Scotland, but in the 
case of Ireland and England. 

*Top LORD ADVOCATE 
Granam Murray, Buteshire): 


(Mr. A. 
I really 


think the hon. Member is rather 
ungrateful. The Bill, as originally 
introduced, was intended to assimi- 
late the law of Scotland to that 
of England, and to allow the chair- 
man of a Parish Council to become a 


Justice of the Peace without having to 
repeat the oath and pay fees on the occa- 
sion of each re-election. As soon as the 
Bill appeared on the Paper, representa- 
tions were made to me from several hon. 
Gentlemen, including some representa- 
tions from the hon. Member for M11 
Lanark himself, to the effect that we 
ought not to stop there, but that we 
should extend the privilege to all Justices 
of the Peace. Well, that is exactly what 
this Instruction does. I am, therefore, 
absolutely unable to follow the reasons 
for which the hon. Member now opposes 
the Instruction. 


Question put and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
Cuavse I. 

An Amendment made. 


Motion made and Question proposed— 
“That the Clause stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. CALDWELL : I should like to ask 
the Lord Advocate whether this clause 
will cover the case, not merely of an 
ex-officio who has been re-elected once, 
but whether it would apply if he is 
elected after a lapse of some years. 
*Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: The clause 
is not intended to apply after a hiatus of 
20 years, for instance. 

Mr. CALDWELL : It seems unfair that 
a man who is already a Justice of the 
Peace for one county should, on being 
made an ex-officio Justice of the Peace in 
another county, have again to pay the 
fee and to take the oath. He ought not to 
have to pay again whatever interval 
there has been. As the Lord Advocate 
is aware, this is a point which has actually 
arisen. Suppose a man is Chairman of 
the Parish Council of Lanark ; as Chair- 
ian of the Parish Council for the time 
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being he is a Justice of the Peace for the 
county. Would it be necessary, under 
this Bill, for that man to take the oath 
and pay the fees twice over! 

*Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: No. 

Mr. CALDWELL: When a man has 


once taken the oath as a Justice of the 
Peace he ought not to be asked to take 
that oath a second time merely because 
he occupies a position which the law im- 
poses upon him. 

* Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY : Lagrce with 
the hon. Member, and he will bear in 
mind that each county has a separate 
Commissioner of the Peace. 

Question put and agreed to. 


Other Amendments made. 


Bill reported with an amended title ; 
as amended to be considered upon Thurs- 
day. 


SHERIFFS-DEPUTE TENURE OF OFFICE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Ciavse I. 
*Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I rise to 
move to omit the word “Depute.” The ob- 
ject of that Amendment is this: hon. 
Members will be aware that originally the 
Sheriff was a person who had practically 
nothing to do with the law, and that the 
real judge who acted for him was called 
the Sheriff-Depute. The work of the 
Sheriffs becoming very onerous, they 
were allowed to appoint others, who were 
called Sherifi-Substitutes. The modern 
form is to talk of them simply 
as “Sheriffs” and “ Sheriff-Substitutes.” 
It is an anachronism, now that the old 
Sheriffs have been abolished, to have a 
Sheriff-Depute when there is no Sheriff. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word * Depute.”"—(The Lord Advocate.) 


Question, “That the word ‘Depute’ 
stand part of the Clause,” put, and nega- 
tived. 


Question proposed that Clause 1, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill. 


Mr. CALDWELL: The right hon. 
Gentleman will remember that on the 
Second Reading of this Bill he stated that 
he would be willing to consider any sug- 
gestions that were made to him. His 
attention has been drawn to one very 
important matter, and I think it is very 
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unfair to try and push the Bill through 
without doing something in regard to 
that question—I mean the question of 
pensions. The Sheriff-Principal in Scot- 
land occupies the same position as a 
County Court Judge occupies in England. 
I do not see why power should not be 
given to grant a pension in case of mis- 
fortune in the case of a Sheriff-Principal 
just as it is given in the case of a Sheriff- 
Substitute. Take the case of insanity, 
for instance. In case of that misfortune 
happening to a Sheriff-Substitute there 
would be power to give him a pension ; 
in the case of a Sherifi-Principal there 
is no such power. The particular case 
that this Bill has been brought in to pro- 
vide for is this: There are, I think, two 
Sheriffs who are unable to perform their 
duties, one of whom has been for a con- 
siderable period an inmate of a lunatic 
asylum. I think, in the case of persons 
occupying the high position of a Sheriff- 
Principal, there ought to be some pro- 
vision that the Treasury should be able 
to grant either a retiring allowance or a 
pension. In a matter of this kind the 
House has always been very jealous in 
regard to vested interests. I certainly 
think that we have a right to have this 
question considered. I had hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman would have 
dealt with it before the Bill reached the 
present stage. 

*Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I am willing 


to promise that the matter shall be con- 


sidered and dealt with, one way or 
another, before the Report stage. 
Mr. CALDWELL: The right hon. 


Gentleman knows that we cannot 
with our power over the Bill in that way. 
If I had thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man would have neglected to deal with 
the matter I should certainly have put 
down an Amendment. 
*Mr GRAHAM MURRAY: I will con- 
sider the matter before the Report stage, 
and, if necessary, recommit the Bill. 
Mr. CALDWELL: That is a round- 
about way. It will be better to deal with 
it while we have the Bill in Committee 
than to recommit tke Bill—— 


part 


It being midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 
Progress; to sit 


Committee report 
again upon Thursday. 


{COMMONS} 
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Supply. 
SPECIAL JURIES BILL. 
Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported; as amended, to be considered 
this day. 


BURIAL GROUNDS. 


Select Committee appointed to inquire 
into the subject of Burial Grounds pro- 
vided by Local Authorities, under the 
Public Health (Interments) Act, 1879, 
and other Acts; to inquire whether any 
alterations in the existing law are neces- 
sary, especially in regard to the conse- 
cration of the ground, the provision of 
chapels, the allocation of fees, and the 
appointment of chaplain, and to report 
thereon. 


The Committee was accordingly nomi- 
nated of:—Mr. Griffith-Boscawen, Mr. 
Robert Cameron, Viscount Cranborne, 
Mr. Bromley-Davenport, Mr. Goddard, 
Mr. Gretton, Mr. Laurence Hardy, Mr. 
Jebb, Mr. William Jones, Mr. Perks, Mr. 
Pym, Mr. H. C. Richards, Mr. J. W. Side- 
botham, Mr. Carvell Williams, and Mr. 
Woodall. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.— 
(Mr. J. W. Sidebotham.) 


PETROLEUM. 

Select Committee appointed to inquire 
into and report upon the sufficiency of 
the law relating to the keeping, selling. 
using, and conveying of petroleum and 
other inflammable liquids ; and the pre- 
cautions to be adopted for the prevention 
of accidents with petroleum lamps. 

The Committee was accordingly nomi- 
nated of:—Sir Thomas Gibson-Car- 
michael, Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Alex 
ander Cross, Mr. Fortescue Flannery, Sir 
Edward Hill, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Macdona, 
Mr. M‘Killop, Mr. Joseph A. Pease, Mr. 
Pollock, Mr. Harold Reckitt, Mr. Comp- 
ton Rickett, Sir Benjamin Stone, Mr. 
Tully, and Mr. Ure. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum.— 
(Sir William Walrond.) 


House adjourned at 12.10. 





Mr. Caldwell. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, 15th March 1898. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at Four of the 
clock. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


—_—- 


ISLE OF WIGHT RAILWAY (BRADING 
HARBOUR AND RAILWAY) 
BILL [u.1.] 


Committed. 


PATRIOTIC ASSURANCE COMPANY 
BILL [#.1.] 


Committee to meet on Monday next. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL BILL [z.1.] 
Committee to meet on Friday next. 


LANARKSHIRE AND DUMBARTON- 
SHIRE RAILWAY BILL [i.1.) 


Meeting of Committee (which stands 
appointed for Monday next) put off sine 
die. 


NORTON AND HALTON ROADS BILL 
[{H.L.]J 


Reported with Amendments. 


EDINBURGH MERCHANT COMPANY 
BILL [u.1.] 


Reported with Amendments. 


MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR 
BOARD (VARIOUS POWERS) BILL [1.1.] 


Reported with Amendments. 
VOL. LIV. [FOURTH SERIES. | 
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CHIPSTEAD VALLEY RAILWAY BILL 
[H.L.] 


Report from Select Committee: That 
the Committee had not proceeded with 
the consideration of the Bill, no parties 
having appeared in opposition thereto ; 
Read, and ordered to lie on the Table; 
Orders made on 3rd and 7th instant 
discharged. 

Bill committed for Friday next. 


GREAT ORME TRAMWAY AND TRAM. 
ROAD BILL [x.1.] 


Report from Select Committee: That 
the Committee had not proceeded with 
the consideration of the Bill, no parties 
having appeared in opposition thereto ; 
Read, and ordered to lie on the Table ; 
Orders made on 28th of February and 
4th instant discharged. 

Bill committed for Friday next. 


INNER TEMPLE BUILDINGS (KING'S 
BENCH WALK) BILL [2.1] 


Report from Select Committee: That 
it is not expedient to proceed further 
with the Bill; Read, and ordered to lie 
on the Table. 


BRIGHTON UNDERGROUND RAILWAY 
BILL [2.1.] 


Report from Select Committee: That 
the promoters do not intend to proceed 
further with the Bill; Ordered, That the 
Bill be not further proceeded with. 


UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY BILL 
[{H.L.] 


Read second time according to Order. 


TORRINGTON AND OKEHAMPTON 
RAILWAY BILL [u.1.] 


Report from Committee of Selection : 
That the Earl of Portsmouth be proposed 
to the House as a member of the Select 
Committee on the said Bill in the place 
of the Lord Dunalley ; Read, and agreed 
to. 


3Q 
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MORLEY CORPORATION (GAS) BILL CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

(H.u.] Correspondence relating to Native 

Report from Committee of Selection: | disturbances in Bechuanaland; Pre- 


That the Earl of Portsmouth be proposed 
to the House as a member of the Select 
Committee on the said Bill in the place 
of the Lord Dunalley ; Read, and agreed 
to. 


MORLEY GAS BILL [2.1.] 


Report from Committee of Selection : 
That the Earl of Portsmouth be proposed 
to the House as a member of the Select 
Committee on the said Bill in the place 
of the Lord Dunalley ; Read, and agreed 
to. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY BILL [1.1] 


Report from Committee of Selection : 
That the Earl of Portsmouth be proposed 
to the House as a member of the Select 
Committee on the said Bill in the place 
of the Lord Dunalley ; Read, and agreed 
to. 


RETURNS, ETC. 


ARMY. 


Pamphlets showing the conditions of 
services in the Army and Militia respec- 
tively ; Presented (by command) on the 
14th July last. To be printed.  [No. 
27.] 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Annual Reports of Proceedings for the 
year 1897, under— 


1. The Diseases of Animals Acts, the 
Markets and Fairs (Weighing of 
Cattle) Acts, etc., ete. 


2 The Tithe Acts, the Copyhold Act 
1894, the Inclosure Acts, the Metro- 
politan Commons Acts, the Drain- 
age and Improvement of Land Acts, 
the Universities and College Estates 
Acts, the Glebe Lands Acts 1888, 
etc., etc. 








sented (by command), and ordered to 
lie on the Table. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY COMMISSION 
BILL [u.1.] 


Reported from Standing Committee, 
with further Amendments: The Report 
of the Amendments made in Committee 
of Whole House and by the Standing 
Committee to be received on Thursday 
next, and the Bill to be printed as 
amended. [No. 28.] 


SUFFRAGAN BISHOPS BILL [z.1.] 


House to be in Committee on Thurs- 
day next. 


HART’S DIVORCE BILL [x.1.] 


Committee of whole House (which 
stands appointed for this day) put off to 
Thursday next. 


COPYRIGHT BILL [z.t.] 

Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, in 
asking the assent of your Lordships to 
give this Bill a Second Reading, I think 
it is desirable that I should state what 
is the origin of the Bill, and the course 
which I propose to take. The subject 
of Copyright, as your Lordships are 
aware, was investigated by a Royal Com- 
mission some 20 years ago, and there 
have been various attempts from time 
to time to give effect to the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners. The Bill 
which I now propose to your Lordships, 
is a Measure which has been framed by 
the Copyright Association. ‘I'he Copy- 
right Association represents all those who 
are interested in Copyright—publishers, 
authors, literary, and dramatic people, 
and those interested in artistic copyright 
also. I do not present the Bill as one 


to which I personally pledge myself as to- 
all its details and particulars, but, in view 
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of the course which I ask your Lord- 
ships to take, I thought it better to intro- 
duce it in exactly the form in which it 
has been prepared by the Copyright 
Association, because it seems to me that 
it will form a good basis for the discus- 
sion and consideration of the subject by 
a Select Committee. Your Lordships are 
aware that last Session a small portion 
of the subject was dealt with by a Bill 
introduced by my noble and learned 
Friend Lord Monkswell, and considered 
by a Select Committee ; and he has intro- 
duced that Bill in the present Session 
also. The object of introducing a Bill 
dealing with only a few amendments to 
the law, was for this reason, if possible, to 
take those points which it was thought 
would not give rise to any serious con- 
troversy, so that the amendment to the 
law might be made without the difficulty 
which undoubtedly attaches to any 
Measure dealing with the entire subject. 
But, in view of the discussions which 
have been going on between the Ministers 
of this country and those who represent 
the Governments of some of our Colonies, 
it has been felt that there would be a 
difficulty—I need not go further into the 
reasons for it—in pushing that Measure 
forward, and dealing, by way of completed 
legislation even with the small part of 
the subject, and that a satisfactory solu- 
tion would be more likely to be arrived 
at if the whole Bill were considered by a 
Committee of this House and the 
Measure were put, if possible, into a 
shape which would be likely to be 
generally satisfactory to all. Of course, 
I am quite aware of the fact that it will 
be impossible to produce any Copyright 
Bill which will please every interest and 
every individual, because, undoubtedly, 
as regards some of the matters with 
which this Copyright deals there are 
interests that conflict, and some balance 
must be struck between them in deter- 
mining what is the best form which the 
law should take. But, nevertheless, I 
confidently ask your Lordships to con- 
sider this Bill by means of a Select Com- 
mittee, so that we may be able to produce 
a Measure which will be felt generally 
to be a satisfactory solution of the ques- 
tion; and, therefore, I say that, whilst I 
do not pledge myself to every detail and 
every provision in the Bill, and whilst I 
am aware that objections are felt as re- 
gards some of its provisions, I think, as 


Copyright 
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I said before, that it may very well serve 
as a basis for discussion by a Select Com- 
mittee, and as a foundation upon which 
a satisfactory Measure may be built. I, 
therefore, ask your Lordships to read the 
Bill a second time, and if your Lordships 
do so I shall ask that it may be referred 
to a Select Committee. Some of the pro- 
visions of the Bill which deal with the 
subject of Copyright necessarily cover the 
same ground as the Bill of my noble 
Friend behind me, and I think it will be 
necessary that his Bill should be referred 
to the same Committee, so that the whole 
subject of the two Bills may be considered 
together, and that the matters he has 
dealt with, and the whole of the other 
matters hitherto undealt with, should be 
put into shape and returned to your 
Lordships’ House for consideration. My 
Lords, I beg to move that the Bill be 
now read a second time. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (The Earl 
of Hausspury): My Lords, I quite 
concur that this is a subject which 
requires consideration. There are some 
provisions in the Bill to which I could 
not give my consent, but, after what my 
noble and learned Friend said, I think 
that these matters are ones which would 
be very appropriately discussed by a Com- 
mittee. The subject is one which un- 
doubtedly creates a very considerable 
interest, an interest which, I think, is. 
very generally felt, and I share that feel- 
ing. There are some parts of the law of 
Copyright which do require amendment, 
and, under those circumstances, I think, 
your Lordships may very well give this 
Bill a Second Reading. 


Lorp KNUTSFORD: I should like to 
know whether the noble Lord contem- 
plates having any evidence called before 
the Committee. I think it would be 
quite necessary to give the Committee 
power to call evidence, because I have 
never known any Copyright question 
raised which has not led to a great deal 
of conflict of opinion, and I therefore 
think that power to call evidence should. 
certainly be given. 


Lorp HERSCHELLL: I am quite 
aware that there is a _ conflict of 
opinion—an acute conflict—with regard 
to certain provisions, and I think it 
would be desirable that witnesses should 
be called. 


3 Q 2 
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Electrical Energy 


Lorp MONKSWELL: I am perfectly 
willing to agree to the proposition of the 
noble and learned Lord that my Bill 
should proceed pari passu with his, and 
be referred to a Select Committee 
together with his. I hope I may be 
allowed to express my great satisfaction 
that the reform of the law of Copyright 
should have got into such strong hands 
as those of my noble and learned Friend. 
As regards the Bill now before your Lord- 
ships’ House, I may observe that I know, 
from correspondence I have received, that 
the Bill is not one which will give satis- 
faction in every quarter. Only to-day I 
received a telegram from a very dis- 
tinguished artist, saying that the Bill 
would not be satisfactory to artists. I 
shall write to that very distinguished 
gentleman and tell him that the best 
‘course he can adopt is to be called as a 
witness before the Select Committee. 


Question put. 
Bill read a second time. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: I beg to move 
that the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, with power to call evidence. 


Question put. Motion carried. 


Lorp MONKSWELL: I beg to move 
that the order for going into Committee 
on the Bill introduced by myself, should 
be discharged, and that that Bill should 
be referred to a Select Committee. 


Question put. Motion carried. 


COPYRIGHT (AMENDMENT) BILL [z.1.] 


Order for commitment to a Committee 
of Whole House discharged, and Bill re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS AND 
CONSOLIDATION BILLS. 


Moved: That a Committee of Seven 
Lords be appointed to join with a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to con- 
sider all Statute Law Revision Bills and 
Consolidation Bills of the Present Ses- 
sion—(The Lord Chancellor) ; Agreed to. 


{LORDS} 
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The Lords following were named of the 
Committee :— 


(Generating Stations, etc.). 


. Chancellor. 

- Morley. 

. Watson. 

. Herschell. 

. Thring. 

Welby. ; 

. James of Hereford. 


Sal al ol od od 2) 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to agree with the Committee of 
the House of Commons in the appoint- 
ment of a Chairman. 


Then a Message was ordered to be sent 
to the House of Commons to acquaint 
them therewith, and to request them to 
appoint Seven Members of that House 
to be joined with the said Committee 
pursuant to the Resolution of this House 
of Thursday last and to the Message of 
the House of Commons yesterday signi- 
fying their concurrence in the said 
Resolution. 


ELECTRICAL ENERGY (GENERATING 
STATIONS AND SUPPLY). 


Moved: That a Committee of Four 
Lords be appointed with a Committee of 
the House of Commons to consider the 
subject of Electrical Energy (Generating 
Stations and Supply)—/(The Earl Walde- 
grave, for the Chairman of Committees ) ; 
Agreed to. The Lords following were 
named of the Committee :— 


L. Privy Seal (V. Cross). 
E. Spencer. 

V. Knutsford. 

L. Monkswell. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to agree with the Committee of 
the House of Commons in the appoint- 
ment of a Chairman. 


Then a Message was ordered to be sent 
to the House of Commons to acquaint 
them therewith, and to request them to 
appoint Four Members of that House 
to be joined with the said Committee 
pursuant to the Resolution of this House 
of Thursday last and to the Message of 
the House of Commons yesterday signi- 
fying their concurrence in the said 
Resolution. 
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STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL [z.1.] 


Order for commitment to a Committee 
of Whole House discharged. 


Petitions— 


HOUSE OF LORDS OFFICES. 


Select Committee to meet on Monday 
next, at a Quarter before Four o’clock. 


COMPANIES BILL [i.1.] 

The evidence taken before the Select 
Committee from time to time to be 
printed for the use of the Members of 
this House, but no copies thereof to be 
delivered, except to Members of the 
Committee and to such other persons as 
the Committee shall think fit, until 
further order. [No. 29.] 


House adjourned at 4.40. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, 15th March 1898. 





Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair shortly 
after hTree of the clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


_— 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON LAW, ETC. 

Ordered, That the Standing Committee 
on Law, etc., have leave to sit this day 
till half-past Three of the clock, during 
the Sitting of the House.—(Sir James 
Fergusson.) 


EASTON AND CHURCH HOPE RAILWAY 
(EXTENSION OF TIME) BILL. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 
time. 
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METROPOLITAN COMMON SCHEME 
(BARNES) PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 
time to-morrow. 


Licensing. 


METROPOLITAN COMMON SCHEME 
(EAST SHEEN) PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 
time to-morrow. 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
RAILWAY BILL. 


Ordered, That the Report be referred 


to the Select Committee on Standing 
Orders. 


PETITIONS. 


—_— 


CORN SALES BILL. 


From Kendal in favour; to lie upon 
the Table. 


DECLARATION OF PARIS. 


From William Robinson, for Amend- 
nent; to lie upon the Table. 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 


Against State Regulation ; from Edin- 
burgh and Sheffield; to lie upon the 
Table. 


FOOD ADULTERATION. 


For alteration of Law; From Kendal 
and Tunbridge Wells; to lie upon the 
Table. 


LICENSING. 


From Chichester, for alteration of 
Law ; to lie upon the Table. 
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OLD AGE PENSION SCHEME. 


From Bingley, for adoption; to lie 
upon the Table. 


PETROLEUM (FLASHING POINT). 


From Nottingham, for alteration of 
Law; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL AND SALE OF INTOXI- 
CATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY BILL. 

From Harrogate, in favour; to lie 
upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

In favour: From Crosland Moor, 
Stalybridge, Radstock, Southsea, Wigh- 
ton, Broomfield, Wells (2), Kilburn, Fleet, 
Arundel, Berkhamsted, Bolton (2), 
Weaverham, Bovey Tracey, Peckham, and 
Lustleigh, to lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, ETC. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Copy presented of Annual Report of 
proceedings under the Tithe Acts, Copy- 
hold Act 1894, Inclosure Acts, and other 
Acts for the year 1897 [by command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Copy presented of Annual Report of 
Proceedings under the Diseases of Ani 
mals Acts, the Markets and Fairs (Weigh- 
ing of Cattle) Acts, etc., for the year 
1897 [by command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


{ COMMONS} 
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BECHUANALAND. 
Copy presented of correspondence 
relating to Native disturbances in 


Bechuanaland [by command]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


PRIVATE BILLS (GROUP B). 


Mr. A. H. BROWN (Salop, Wellington) 
reported from the Committee on 
Group B_ of Private Bills: that 
the parties promoting the Norwich 
City Water Bill had stated that the evi- 
dence of Mr. Joseph Parry, of the Town 
Hall, Liverpool, civil engineer, was es- 
sential to their case; and it having been 
proved that his attendance could not be 
procured without the intervention of the 
House, he had been instructed to move 
that the said Mr. Joseph Parry do attend 
the said Committee to-morrow, at half- 
past Eleven of the clock. 


Ordered, That Mr. Joseph Parry dv 
attend the Committee on Group B of 
Private Bills to-morrow, at half-past 
Eleven of the clock. 


SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL 
WATER BILL. 
*Sir F. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge): I rise to move— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Commit- 
tee to provide that the point of measurement 
be at Penton Hook Weir as provided by the 
Staines Reservoir Act, 1896, and that the mini- 
mum flow to be left at that weir be at the 
rate of 300,000,000 gallons per diem.” 


I have to state that the Instruction which 
I am proposing to move is only done as 
a public duty, because the first obligation 
imposed by Parliament upon the Thames 
Conservancy is to regulate the flow of 
water so that the navigation cannot be 
interfered with ; and, after the navigation 
has been provided for, Parliament has 
given to certain water companies certain 


rights that they may take a certain 


amount of water, which amount is pre- 
scribed by Statute as long as the navi- 
gation is not interfered with. This ques- 
tion very naturally and properly has been 
the constant study of the Conservators 
of the river Thames, and they have a 
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very highly trained staff whose duty it 
is to see that this navigation is tho- 
roughly preserved, and they have more 
power of doing so, and are better able to 
do it, than any other body, because their 
attention is always being called to it, and 
they can do it with an independence and 
a skill which no other body can apply, 
and simply for this reason—because they 
represent public interests and do not 
represent any commercial body which 
has as its only object to provide dividends 
and to make profits for the benefit of 
their shareholders. Undoubtedly these 
views of the Conservancy have been re- 
cognised by the House of Commons on 
more than one occasion, and that is the 
reason why I venture to bring forward 
this Instruction. The House of Commons 
has on two occasions affirmed the prin- 
ciple which I am asking them to do again 
to-day. Two Acts of Parliament have 
been passed; one was passed in 1896, 
called the Staines Reservoir Act, and the 
other was passed last year on behalf of 
this very Company, who are now asking 
for different pewers from those which they 
obtained last year. I wish to say that 
the Conservators naturally look upon 
Water Companies as their friends, and, 
as far as possible, they would like them 
to take as much water as can be properly 
taken from the river, because they derive 
a very considerable income from these 
companies which enables them to carry 
out the necessary works in the upper 
river in promoting navigation, which 
otherwise they would not be able to do. 
But they feel very strongly that all 
the Companies should be treated alike, 
and that one Company should not 
have any advantages given over all the 
others. Now this is just what the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water Com- 
pany are endeavouring to do under their 
present Bill—they are asking for an 
advantage, and I am moving this Instruc- 
tion so that they shall not obtain that 
advantage, and I hope that the House 
will lend me its assistance in order that 
I may properly perform the duty which 
I have to perform. I should like to say 
a few words with regard to the South- 
wark and Vauxhall Company. The whole 
of the Water Companies, with the excep- 
tion of the New River Company (which 
has only recently come in) draw their 
water from the river Thames, and they 
all have power to take a certain amount 
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of water from the river Thames. The 
amount which the Southwark and Vaux- 
hall Water Company can take is 
24,500,000 gallons per day. Every one 
of the other Companies has acted hon- 
ourably and straightforwardly with refer- 
ence to these powers, with the exception 
of the Southwark and Vauxhall Company. 
Every one of the Companies has acted 
honestly in not taking more than 
the amount of water that was given 
to them by the order of Parliament. 
But year after year the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Company not only put the 
Conservancy to defiance, but they put 
the House of Commons to defiance—they 
utterly disregarded the Orders of the 
House of Commons. The House of Com- 
mons had fixed that a certain amount of 
water should be taken by this Company, 
but this Company found it a great deal 
cheaper to take water without buy- 
ing it than to come to the House of 
Commons and ask for permission to take 
more. This I consider was nothing more 
nor less than stealing the water which 
belonged to the river and selling it to 
their customers, and this state of things 
reached such a pitch that at last, by the 
crders of the Conservancy, I consulted 
ene of the Departments of the Govern- 
ment and asked what course we ought 
to take with regard to this Southwark 
and Vauxhall Company. The answer of 
that Department was clear—it was that 
we ought to go to law and _ stop 
them doing that which was illegal, 
because they were putting an Act of 
Parliament in perfect defiance, and if 
they were not stopped every other Com- 
pany might go and do just the same. 
We went to the Courts, and, eventually, 
the judges granted an injunction. which 
stopped this Company from doing any- 
thing which was illegal. A very singular 
thing exists with regard to the Staines 
Reservoir Act. Under that Act there 
are three separate Companies who carry 
out the scheme, and they brought it in 
because they looked at it in this 
way—they saw that before long they 
would want to have more water, and they 
came in an honest way to the House of 


Commons, and they said— 


“We want more water to perform our obli- 
gations, and we ask you to give us this means 
of getting it.” 
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Staines Reservoir Act was passed. But 
this House does not know that the South- 
wark and Vauxhall Company was one 
of those first associated with the other 
three in the Staines Reservoir Act, and 
they went out of that partnership be- 
cause they thought we should not be 
able to stop them, and that it would be a 
great deal cheaper to get their water in 
the way they did than by obtaining it 
by Act of Parliament in the same way 
the other Companies did. And now 
they come to this House, and they ask 
this House to give them a Bill which 
is inconsistent with that undertaking 
which they gave to the Conservators 
when they introduced their Bill last 
year, and inconsistent with the pledge 
upon which they obtained the Conser- 


vators' aid to help them to pass 
it and to withdraw our opposition. 
They not only do that, but they 


ask for an advantage over the whole 
of these other Companies, and particu- 
larly over the three who have acted fairly 
—they want to draw a larger quantity 
of water than the other three are allowed 
to do, which quantity of water has 
been fixed in this House. and has become 
an Act of Parliament. Now, I want to 
put this very strongly to the House. It 
is not a question of the supply of water 
to their customers—to save a water 
famine—it is simply to make money them- 
selves. It is not a question of water at 
all to enable them, as stated in their 
objections to my Instruction, to perform 
these statutory duties, but it is only a 
question of the expense of water storage 
and of reservoirs, and those in reference 
to this Bill are, in my opinion, not 


sufficient. The Southwark and Vauxhall 
Company want more water, and so 
far as they are concerned the navi- 


gation can take care of itself, but 
the Southwark and Vauxhall Company 
are to have just as much water as they 
want, perfectly irrespective of the public 
convenience. After all, this is a mere 
question of expense. If they make the 
reservoirs which we think they ought to 
make, there is no doubt about it there 
is plenty of water in the river Thames 
for all the Companies who require it, but 
it is to be taken at a proper time and in 
a proper way, so that the river is not 
denuded of morethanaproper quantity. 
I again say it is only a question of reser- 


Sir F. Dizxon-Hartland. 
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voirs and a question of expense. The 
Conservancy have carefully come to the 
conclusion that 300,000,000 gallons a 
day at Penton Hook is the very minimum 
which we can safely allow, and this would 
give 230,000,000 gallons at Teddington ; 
but if the plans of the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Company are allowed to pass, 
in dry seasons it may get down to as low 
as 73,000,000 gallons a day, and then we 
shall get the river in the same state as 
it was opposite the Terrace of the House, 
which can be remembered, and well re- 
membered, by so many of us a few years 
ago. I do hope that this House will at 
once re-affirm the principle that a cer- 
tain amount of water is to be left in the 
river, the same as was settled before. 
I hope that the House will adhere to the 
principle laid down, so that all Companies. 
may know in the future what will be done. 
It may be said that if this is all so neces- 
sary, why do you not raise these objec- 
tions before a Committee and let a Com- 
mittee decide it. I have no objection at 
all to this going before a Committee, be- 
cause I have perfect conftdence in what 
a Committee will do, but I have this to 
remember—the Conservancy is a very 
poor body. They have an enormous 
amount of duties cast upon them, the 
whole of the navigation of the river, 
the locks, and innumerable other things 
fall under their powers and duties, and 
it would be a great strain to cast upon 
the resources of that body the very large 
sum of money which would be required 
to fight this Bill in Parliament before a 
Parliamentary Committee, and which 
money could be so much better employed 
elsewhere. I think what I have said 
deals with the question of quantity which 
we claim should remain in the river 
and be necessary for navigation. Then I 
come to the other part of the Instruc- 
tion. This has already been dealt with 
by Parliament who has ordered the 
Staines Reservoir Company to pay us 
£5,000 in order to construct a weir at 
Penton Hook, with special appliances, 
for the purpose of securing accuracy, and 
this is because they are in a position 
there, where no disturbance from pump- 
ing would take place, as it would if it 
were taken at Molesey weir, and where 
there are not the same quantity of 
orders to take the gauge at one place, 


to take it at more than one. I do hope 
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that the House will not think I have 
detained it too long, and I trust that it 
will agree to my Instruction, which only 
contains that which will be fair 
to the navigation of the river, and 
to the advantage of the great trade 
which is carried on in the Port of Lon- 
don. It has the largest trade of any 
Port in the Kingdom—it is the richest 
one, and it is one which should not be 
jeopardised in any possible way. I think 
also it is necessary for the people living 
on the banks of the river below the 
place which this Company proposes to 
take, and I think it is for the interests 
of the other Water Companies that they 
should feel that no preference is given to 
one Company above the other; and I 
hope that all those interests will be con- 
sidered by this House, and that they will 
not allow a Company which comes with 
any but clean hands, to ask for prefe- 
rence, to have that preference simply in 
order to enable the public interests to be 
made subservient to the profits and in- 
terests of the shareholders. 


Sir J. B. STONE (Birmingham, E.) 
formally seconded the Instruction. 


*Mr. C. B. STUART WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam): I ask the House not to 
accept this Instruction, and in doing so I 
must express regret that my hon. Friend 
the Chairman of the Thames Conser- 
vancy thought it proper to use expres- 
sions and to advance assertions which, 
however little connected with the issue 
before the House, could only have been 
mentioned for the purpose of imparting 
prejudice into this discussion. What is 
the position in which the House finds 
itself? There is hardly a single state- 
ment of fact in the speech of my hon. 
Friend which I am not prepared to dis- 
pute. How is the House to decid» be- 
tween us? Even assuming thac these 
allegations are relevant, how is the 
House in a mere Debate upon a Second 
Reading to decide on the accuracy of 
what has been said upon one side and 
denied upor the other? Sir, I deny that 
the views of my hon. Friend are correct. 
I deny that the principle embodied in 
this Instruction has ever been accepted 
by this House before. I say that the 
principle accepted by the House in the 
Staines Reservoir Act was the exact re- 
verse of that embodied in this Instruc- 
tion. The principle of that Act was the 
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principle of gauging the quantity of 
water to be taken at the place where it 
was natural and proper that it should 
be gauged, namely, below the point 
where the Company propose to take the 
water, and not above it. My right hon. 
Friend has said that in the short, tem- 
porary, transitional, and provisional Act 
which was passed last year, this par- 
ticular point of gauging now demanded in 
the Instruction was inserted in that 
Bill. So it was. Why was _ it? 
The answer appears in my _ hon. 
Friend’s own evidence, and not only 
is it in his evidence, but in the 
express words of the Acts, whereby all 
these questions were left entirely free 
and open for the future decision of Par- 
liament. The only reason why that 
point was taken was because it was con- 
venient to take the existing form of the 
words in the Act of 1896. It was of no 
importance to us whether they were 
taken or not, because the Staines Reser- 
voir had not come into existence. It did 
not at all matter whether that minimum 
amount was required to flow over Pen- 
ton Hook. I am in a position to deny, 
and I do deny and repudiate with indig- 
nation, any idea that we have at all de 
parted from any undertaking given by 
the Company. Our undertaking which, 
fortunately for us, is in writing, was to 
-ring in a Bill in accordance with the 
Orders of this House, to legalise our posi- 
tion—a Bill which was to be mutatis 
mutandis in the terms of the Staines 
Reservoir Act. What do those words 
mutatis mutandis mean? They can have 
meant only that our Bill should provide, 
as the Staines Reservoir Act  pro- 
vided, a gauging below the intake 
and not above it. I may say that we 
have much reason to complain of my 
hon. Friend for the entirely unnecessary 
and injurious expressions which he has 
thought proper to introduce into his 
speech, and for the manner in which I 
am afraid he has been guilty of trying to 
prejudice the decision of this House. The 
past history of the taking of water by 
this Company from the river is not rele- 
vant to the present issue. All I have to 
say is that the Company always 
has desired to respect the wishes 
of the Conservancy and the Orders 
of this House of Commons, and I 
am bound to say that directly the Com- 
pany found that their interpretation of 
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the law was wrong, and that a Court of 
Law was against it, they came, as they 
were in duty bound to do, to this House 
to give them the necessary powers, and I 
may here say that my hon. Friend did 
not explain why the Conservancy did not 
earlier seek the decision of a Court of Law. 
It is not as if we were asking to get our 
water for nothing. We have been laid 
under a scale of payment in our Bill by 
which water which we have been allowed 
to take for nothing, will be paid for upon 
the most expensive modern scale. 
Another assertion of my hon. Friend, 
which I entirely dispute, is as to the mini- 
mum of 300,000,000 gallons a day over 
Penton Hook, which the House may know 
is a weir rather high up the Thames, 
and above the present intake of the 
water companies. This doctrine that 
300,000,000 gallons at Penton Hook 
represents an equivalent of 230,000,000 
over Teddington. is unsound ; and how is 
the House to try such a question? I 
respectfully submit to this House that it 
has a procedure whereby this sort of 
question can, and always has been, and 
in this case certainly should be, tried. 
There is another matter which my hon. 
Friend might have mentioned to the 
House. It is that the Staines Reservoir 
Act expressly provided an excess of 
15,000,000 gallons a day to go over 
Penton Hook weir for the express pur- 
pose of providing water for the future 
needs of the companies having their in- 
takes below. The Southwark and Vaux- 
hall Company was one of the companies 
expressly mentioned in the arrangement, 
and the Committee before whom that Bill 
came had its attention directed to this 
Act, and, having their eyes open, 
ordered that there should be this excess 
of 15,000,000 gallons a day. And now 
my Friend comes to this House and asks 
the House to compel us to see that 
15,000,000 gallons a day go entirely by 
us and run down to the sea. Sir, it is 
not only that Parliament has not sanc- 
tioned this principle of gauging above the 
intakes, and, I venture to say that I 
defy any advocate of this Instruction, or 
my hon. Friend himself or anybody else, 
to point to any Parliamentary precedent 
for gauging above the intake. It 
is a highly controversial matter. The 


Engineer of the London County Coun- 
cil has recently been telling the Royal 
Commissioners on the water supply of 


Mr. Stuart-Wortley. 
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the Metropolis, who are now sitting, 
about the point of gauging at Teddington 
weir. There you have an authority just 
as high as that of the Thames Con- 
servancy-—at all events, second only to 1, 
which is in direct conflict with my hon. 
Friend’s proposition. And yet my hon. 
Friend asks the House to accept his pro- 
position merely because he thinks it is 
practicable, and that all his assertions 
ought to be taken as conclusive by this 
House. Sir, I hope the House will show 
its usual confidence in its own Com- 
mittees. I hope the House will not allow 
its common sense and fairness to be per- 
verted by these injurious imputations, 
every one of which can be rebutted by 
evidence if necessary, and I hope that the 
House will keep this as really what it is 
—a purely engineering question. It 1s 
new to me that the Southwark and Vaux- 
hall Water Company were ever in any 
kind of partnership with the other three 
companies, They never consented to join 
the Staines Reservoir Company. I have 
said, Sir, once that this is purely an 
engineering question only to be settled 
with maps and engineers who have 
observed the flow in the reservoir. It is 
a question not to be settled by the casual 
predispositions of this House, but, on the 
contrary, can be done by the express 
words of the Act of Parliament passed 
last Session. This instruction is entirely 
contrary to all legislative precedent. It 
is an entirely new departure, and it comes 
as an after-thought. They never men- 
tioned it last year, and they never men- 
tioned it this year at all, and, as I said, 
it is a highly controversial matter. 


*Sm F. DIXON-HARTLAND: I re- 
ceived it signed by the Chairman. 


*Mr. STUART-WORTLEY: Indeed, 
did not. There is nothing in writing, 
and there is nothing signed, excepting 
that which I have read, which was. that 
we were to bring in a Bill mutatis 
mutandis, the same as the Staines Reser- 
voir, can only mean a Bill with respect 
to which you take water from the Thames 
gauging below, and not above, the point 
of intake. I respectfully submit to this 
House that, according to the principle of 
many long years, during which the Com- 
mittees of the House have proved 
themselves a proper tribunal for the 
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consideration of such questions as these, 
if ever there was a question which 
should go to a Committee it is this 
question. 


*Masor HENRY F.BOWLES (Middle- 
sex, Enfield): There are a few words 
which I should like to say upon this 
question, because I can speak from an 
entirely impartial point of view. I do 
know something about London water 
companies. I will not repeat the argu- 
ments which have been already used upon 
this question, but there can be no doubt 
that this is entirely a question for expert 
evidence ; and I cannot help feeling that, 
where wo have a question of expert evi- 
dence to be settled, that expert evidence 
ought to be given before a Committee 
upstairs, and not before this House by 
hon. Members. Now, Sir, as regards this 
question, it seems to me to lie in a nut- 
shell. The whole question is this: the 
Thames Conservancy say, We want a 
certain quantity of water to go down the 
Thames for the navigation of that river. 
On the other hand the water companies 
—the Southwark and Vauxhall Water 
Company, for instance—say they leave 
enough for the purposes of that naviga- 
tion. Therefore the point to be decided 
is one for engineers and evidence, and 
that decision should be given by a Com- 
mittee of this House upstairs; and if 
that Committee should, in the opinion of 
the hon. Members, make a mistake, an 
opportunity is given to this House to 
afterwards discuss the subject on the 
Report of that Committee. The Member 
for Uxbridge brought forward two or three 
very controversial points, and the only 
reason that he urged for this In- 
struction being given was that the 
Thames Conservancy could not go up- 
stairs before the Committee. Why? 
Because, he said, it is a question of 
expense. Now, Sir, the Members of this 
House ought to remember that under 
this Bill, which is really a correlative 
Bill to that of last year, the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Company have to pay far 
larger sums of money for their water than 
they have yet had to do, and, therefore, 
that further income will go to the Thames 
Conservancy. I cordially congratulate my 
hon Friend in looking after the pecuniary 
‘interests of the Thames Conservancy, but 
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at the same time I do feel that this is 
distinctly a question for engineers. Itis, 
of course, a great convenience, both for the 
Conservancy and also for the companies, 
that the gauging should take place 
at a fixed point like Penton Hook weir. 
The Instruction is a very rigid Instruc- 
tion, and practically ties the hands of the 
Committee too tightly—and I, at any 
rate, looking at this question from an 
entirely unbiassed point of view, hope 
that it will be threshed out in Com- 
mittee, and certainly not before this 
House. 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuapuin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I 
hope that it will not be necessary 
for me to detain the House for more 
than a few minutes in dealing with 
this question, and I quite agree with my 
hon. Friend that this question appears to 
be in a very narrow compass. This is a 
Bill which is asked for on _ the 
ground that further powers are needed 
for the purposes of the business of 
this company; and it would not get 
the sanction of this House if it 
were likely to interfere with or prejudice 
any of the weirs. But I think there is 
another principle which the House must 
bear in mind. It is well recognised in 
connection with the Private Bills that 
where a number of arguments are intro- 
duced which are mutually destructive of 
each other the House of Commons is not 
in a position to decide and give a decision 
upon arguments of this kind. Now, we 
have heard many different contentions 
upon the point of gauging being above 
the intake, and another that it should 
be below the point of intake. Again, we 
are told that the quantity of water taken 
out of the Thames simply at certain 
points is not more than 300,000,000 
gallons a day. But somebody else says 
it is only 250,000,000 gallons a day. 
And, again, we are informed of other con- 
troversial matters. I submit with great 
respect that these are all points upon 
which it is absolutely impossible for us 
to pronounce a technical opinion, and 
that we should do, as we do in the great 
majority of cases, let the Bill go before 
a Committee for the purpose of having 
this conflicting evidence threshed out in 
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a satisfactory manner. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I am very much disposed to 
ask my hon. Friend behind me to allow 
this Bill to go before a Committee. 


Mr SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): The hon. Gentle- 
man opposite has done good ser- 
vice, as representing the body of 
which he is a Member, and as 
representing other bodies interested in 
this question, because my hon. Friend 
opposite me seems to desire to approach 
this question by preventing any mis- 
understanding between the Company and 
the House. But I think that anybody 
who has looked at this particular ques- 
tion must feel that we are not in a posi- 
tion in this House, and we ought 
not to be in a position, to hear 


evidence for or against the South 
London Water Company. We know 


what has been their action with 
regard to taking the water out of the 
Thames, and we do feel that in an inquiry 
of this kind some supervision should be 
exercised over the actions of the Com- 
pany, but I am bound to say that the 
hon. Gentleman’s Instruction is an abso- 
lutely mandatory one when he says that 
the gauge must be taken at certain speci- 
fied points of the Thames, and that the 
minimum flow at that point must be 
no less than 300,000,000 gallons per day. I 
have little doubt that the public body 
which he represents knows all about both 
these points, but, not possessing the expert 
evidence which my hon. Friend has re- 
ferred to, I am not in a position to say 
whether he is absolutely right in regard 
to this point, and if you will allow me to 
say so, while agreeing with him in all 
he says, and agreeing with them in the 
views that he has expressed, I think this 
discussion will show the opinion of this 
House in regard to this matter—that is, 
it is absolutely essential that nothing 
should be done by these Water Companies 
in any way to prejudice the navigation 
of the Thames. Also, I think, it has been 
shown that it is quite necessary wherever 
the gauge is taken, that that must be 
taken at a point which will show the 
absolute flow, and therefore these mat- 
ters should go before a Committee. It 
may be that Penton Hook weir is far 
above the place at which we take that 


President of the Local Government Board 
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measurement, but I do not think the 
House is in a position to judge over this 
question from a mandatory point of view, 
and therefore I hope my hon. Friend will 
not proceed in his mandatory Instruc- 
tion, although with the general views 
which he has expressed I most cordially 
agree. 


*Sir F. DIXON-HARTLAND: After 
the appeal made to me by the President 
of the Local Government Board, and 
also by the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, I do not think I can persevere in 
this Instruction, but I hope that the dis- 
cussion of this subject has not been a 
waste of time of the House. I only 
thought it a public duty. I have no 
personal feelings in the matter whatever, 
and now I leave it with perfect confi- 
dence to the decision of the Committee 
upstairs. 


Instruction by leave withdrawn. 


QUESTIONS. 


INCREASE OF SOLDIERS’ PAY. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India whether the con- 
sideration of the proposed Military 
changes in India connected with those re- 
cently proposed for the Home Army is 
sufficiently advanced to enable him to 
state what will be the estimated cost to 
India in the coming financial year of the 
proposed Military changes, and what the 
cost in future years! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord G. Hamitton, Middlesex, 
Ealing): The Government of India have 
under their consideration the question 
as to the application to British troops in 
India of the proposed changes in their 
pay, but the matter is by no means a 
simple one, as it is mixed up with the 
issue of a grocery ration, which in India 
is on a wholly different footing from what 
prevails here. I have as yet received no 
final Report from India. It is therefore 
impossible for me to place before the 
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House an Estimate of the additional 
charge which will be thrown on Indian 
revenues. 


ANCIENT IRISH GOLD ORNAMENTS, 

Mr. W. H. K. REDMOND (Clare, E.) : 
I beg to ask the hon. Member for the 
University of London (1) if he can state 
the circumstances under which some 
ancient Irish gold ornaments came into 
the possession of the British Museum ; 
and (2) whether, in view of the strong 
feeling in Ireland that these things should 
be exhibited in Ireland, he will see if 
means can be taken to transfer them to 
the National Museum, Dublin? 

Sm J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity): In reply to the hon. Member’s first 
Question, I am afraid I cannot add much 
to the answer given by the Secretary to 
the Treasury on the Ist inst. The gold 
objects in question were exhibited and 
described at the Society of Antiquaries, 
and some months subsequently were pur- 
chased by the trustees of the British 
Museum in the ordinary way. The 
second Question suggests an arrangement 
under which all Irish antiquities would 
be kept in Ireland, Scotch antiquities in 
Scotland, and English antiquities in Eng- 
land. Such a proposal would not be 
conducive to the progress of science; it 
would, I believe, be disapproved of by 
archeologists generally, and I hardly 
think would commend itself to my hon. 
Friend. At any rate, as the law now 
stands, the trustees are precluded from 
parting with any object purchased for or 
presented to and accepted by them, un- 
less, indeed, they are duplicates or unfit 
to be preserved in the museum. The 
course suggested in the Question could, 
therefore, not be adopted unless, indeed, 
the House thought fit to alter the pre- 
sent law. 


LOANS FOR BUILDING UNION- 
WORKHOUSES. 

Sm HENRY FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): [beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board, whether under 
the provisions of the Act passed last 
year, which enacted that Loans should be 
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repaid within such period, not exceeding 
60 years, as the Guardians with the 
sanction of the Local Government Board 
might determine, the Local Government 
Board have declined to sanction any 
period exceeding 30 years for the repay- 
ment of Loans raised for the purpose of 
building union-workhouses ; and what are 
the periods fixed by the Police and Sani- 
tary Committee for several years past, 
and sanctioned by Parliament, for the 
repayment of Loans for the erection of 
public buildings by local authorities? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. Cuap- 
un, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The terms 
of the Act referred to with regard to the 
period for repayment of Loans are similar 
to thuse of the Public Health Act, and 
the Local Government Board (in the 
case of Loans to Boards of Guardians 
under the Act) are adopting the same 
course as they have for many years fol- 
lowed with regard to Loans to the local 
authorities of urban and rural districts. 
Thirty years is the period usually sanc- 
tioned by them for buildings; but a 
term of 50 or 60 years is allowed in the 
case of Loans for land. It appears from 
the Reports of the Police and Sanitary 
Committees during the last 12 years, 
that with respect to buildings which can 
be regarded as public buildings, in some 
cases it has been left to the Board to 
determine the period for the repayment 
of the Loan, whilst in others the period 
has varied from 25 to 35 years. I under- 
stand that there are only five cases dur- 
ing the 12 years where longer periods 
have been sanctioned for these buildings, 
and it is not improbable that in these 
cases the Loan included not only the 
buildings but also the cost of the site. 


ENNIS (IRELAND) MARKET TOLLS. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a resolution 
passed by the Town Commissioners of 
Ennis, in which they direct the attention 
of the Chief Secretary to the fact that 
the control and management of the tolls, 
customs, fairs, and markets of the town 
of Ennis are in the hands of an individual, 
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and express their opinion that the 
passage of the present Local Govern- 
ment Bill through Parliament will be an 
opportune time to confer compulsory 
powers of purchase of such tolls, cus- 
toms, and markets on the new urban 
local boards on an equitable basis of 
fair value; the purchase money to be 
provided by the Government at a mode- 
rate rate of interest; and whether the 
Government will consider the desirability 
of meeting the views of the Ennis Com- 
missioners in this matter? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. G. W. Batrour, Leeds, 
Central): I have seen the resolution in 
question. I am afraid I could not under- 
take to deal with the matters referred 
to in the Local Government Bill. 


PETERBOROUGH RAILWAY STATION. 


Mr. E. P. MONCKTON (Northants, 
N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, if he can inform the 
House whether the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company have in any way fulfilled 
the promise made by him last year with 
regard to improving the present dan- 
gerous conditions under which passeng2r 
and goods traffic is worked at their 
station at Peterborough; whether the 
traffic at that station is conducted in all 
respects in conformity with the existing 
regulations laid down,yby the Board of 
Trade ; and. whether he will use such 
power as is possessed by the Board of 
Trade, and also his good offices with the 
company, to urge on them admitted and 
much needed reforms in their station 
and traffic, especially in at least doubling 
the width of the central (or island) plat- 
form, which has considerable traffic from 
four great railway companies on each 
side, and is only nine feet wide? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD oF 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rrrewiz, Croydon) : 
The matter to which my hon. Friend 
refers has not been lost sight of, and 
is still receiving the attention of the 
railway company. I understand that the 


company is in correspondence with the 
local authority in regard to the station 
arrangements generally, and I shall be 
glad to show the hon. Member a letter 
which I have just received from the 
company on the subject. 


Mr. W. Redmond. 


{ COMMONS} 
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LABOUR TESTS ON IRISH RELIEF 
WORKS. 

Srz JOHN MACLURE (Lancashire, S.E, 
Stretford): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
(1) whether more than one member of a 
family in need of relief, in the distressed 
districts in Ireland, is allowed to obtain 
employment on relief works under the 
arrangements sanctioned by the Local 
Government Board; (2) whether, in the 
instance of a family of eight or ten 
persons, the employment of one 
member would only mean the earning 
of a sum of 1$d. per head per day; 
(3) what precedent, if any, exists for the 
enforcement of the labour test upon 
women applicants for relief; and (4) 
whether he can see his way to recom- 
mend the increase of the amount given 
for a day’s labour in all cases, and the 
abolition of the labour test in the case 
of destitute women? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No appli- 
cation has been received from the guar- 
dians of any union, in which works have 
been opened, for authority to employ 
a second member of a family in excep- 
tional cases. Any such application, if 
made, will receive consideration. The 
reply to the second paragraph is in the 
affirmative. Women were employed on 
works in 1891, and again in 1895, on 
both occasions at a lower rate of wages 
than men. Women are only employed 
on the works at Belmullet, where there 
is no male head of the family fitted for 
work. This was also the principle fol- 
lowed in 1891 and 1895. Relief from 
the rates may be given, without any 
return in the form of work, to any 
woman who is unfit for work. I cannot 
see my way to adopt the suggestions in 
the fourth paragraph of the Question. 
It must be borne in mind that the rate of 
wages for labour in the congested dis- 
tricts at this time of the year is only 
very slightly in excess of the relief 
given to persons on the test works, aud 
also that peasant women in the west 
of Ireland are accustomed to field labour 
on their holdings at home. I should 
very much doubt if their labour on test 
works is at all as heavy as the work on 
their own holdings. 
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Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): May I 
ask whether women in the west of Ire- 
land are accustomed to work at a dis- 
tance from their own homes under 
gangers! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The only 
previous occasions on which relief works 
of this kind have been started were in 
1891 and 1895, and on both these 
occasions the principles were adopted 
which are now followed. 


PROPOSED RAILWAY ACROSS SALIS- 
BURY PLAIN. 

GeneraL RUSSELL (Cheltenham): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether the Great Western Rail- 
way Company are projecting a railway 
through the ground recently purchased 
by the Government for the purpose of a 
drill ground on Salisbury Plain ; whether 
the military authorities report that this 
railway, if made, will deprive the ground 
of the greater part of its value as a drill 
and manceuvring ground; and whether, 
wider such circumstances, the Govern- 
ment intend to oppose the Bill for this 
projected railway in Parliament? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY To THE 
WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powgi1i-WiLiiaMs, 
Birmingham, S.): The Great Western 
Railway Company are promoting a light 
railway from Pewsey to Salisbury which 
would pass through the ground on Salis- 
bury Plain recently acquired for the pur- 
poses of military training. The military 
authorities are of opinion that the value 
of the ground for these purposes will be 
most seriously diminished by the pro- 
posed railway. If the line requires the 
sanction of a Bill in Parliament, the War 
Office will oppose the Bill; but, being a 
light railway, it is proposed to construct 
it under an order of the Light Railway 
Commissioners, as provided by the Light 
Railway Act of 1896. Notwithstanding 
the objections made by the War Office 
the Commissioners have issued their 
order; but it cannot take effect until 
approved by the Board of Trade, who 
have directed that an inquiry be held on 
the subject. The War Office will oppose 
the Order before that inquiry, and the 
Secretary of State is advised that the 
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Regulations. 


land, as Crown property, cannot be taken 
compulsorily for railway purposes, and 
unless it can be taken compulsorily it 
will not be surrendered. 


LEAVE REGULATIONS FOR OFFICERS 
FROM INDIA. 

GENERAL RUSSELL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether he 
is aware that, on the outbreak of hostili- 
ties on the North-West Frontier of Indig 
last autumn, a number of officers who 
were then on leave at home were tele 
graphed for to rejoin their regiments 
forthwith ; that some of these officers had 
only just arrived on a year’s leave, and 
were obliged to return within a week or 
so of their landing in this country; and 
that they have been refused repayment of 
their passage money by the Indian 
Government ; and whether he can see 
his way, as a special case, to relax any 
regulation, should such a regulation exist, 
which forbids such repayment ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I understand there are some 
officers who rejoined their regiments 
under conditions which do not, under re- 
gulations, permit of the payment of their 
passage money. I propose to send out 
those cases to the Government of India, 
so that they may consider if any change 
is advisable as to the procedure to be 
adopted in connection with the recall of 
officers on leave. 


INCOME TAX REGULATIONS. 


Mr. A. WYLIE (Dumbartonshire): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether, under the existing 
law, income tax is chargeable both by 
the Colonial Government and the Home 
Government on revenue derived from 
the Colony of Victoria by persons resi- 
dent in this country and remitted to 
them ; and, if so, whether any steps will 
be taken by the Home Government to- 
wards providing a remedy for such 
double taxation of the same revenue? 


Toe CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicks Bsacu, Bristol, 
W.): All income received in this country 
from abroad is charged with income tax 
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here without regard to any taxation 
which it may have borne in the country 
from which it is derived, and I can see 
no ground for making any alteration in 
the law. 


RETURNS OF IRISH RATES.. 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he will grant, as an 
Unopposed Retirn, the Return in refer- 
ence to Irish Rates which stands on the 
Paper to-day? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Return asked for would cost £500 
to prepare, and could not be ready 
for several months. Moreover, the mate- 
rials for the year 1897-98 are not yet 
available, nor could the figures for that 
year be checked till after the audit of the 
Local Government Board at the end of 
the year. The following figures, taken 
from the Local Taxation Returns, may, I 
think, be taken as an indication that if, 
instead of adopting 1896-97 as the stan- 
dard year, we had taken the average of 
the preceding years, the result would 
probably have been to diminish, and not 
to increase, the amount of the Agricul- 
tural Grant. The total amount of the 
Poor Rate in 1894 was £997,090; in 
1895, £1,025,619; and in 1896, 
£1,083, 965. The amount of the County 
Cess in 1894 was £1,217,426; in 1895, 
£1,263,839 ; and in 1896, £1,259,496. 
In 1896-97 the assessment to Poor Rate 
amounts to £1,049,857, and to County 
Cess, £1,323,206. 


H.M.S. ISIS. 


Mr. J. WILSON (Govan): I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
he is aware that the account of Henry 
Stirling, baker, Govan, for provisions 
furnished to Navy men on board the 
ship Jszs, built on the Clyde in 1896-97, 
is still unpaid; and whether, as the 
supplies were furnished in January, 


1897, he will now see that the account is 
paid ? 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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Experiences in Thibet. 


to THE ADMI- 
W. G. E. Macarrney, 
Antrim, S.): The Department has no 
record of any account from the person 
mentioned in the Question. 


Tuz SECRETARY 
RALTY (Mr. 


MR. SAVAGE LANDOR’S EXPERIENCES 
IN THIBET. 

Mr. D. BRYNMOR JONES (Swansea 
District): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether he is aware 
that Mr. Henry Savage Landor, a British 
subject, and two native servants, also 
British subjects, while travelling peace- 
fully in Thibet, in August, 1897, were 
arrested, imprisoned, sentenced to death, 
and cruelly tortured by high Thibetan 
authorities ; and that Mr. H. S. Landor’s 
scientific instruments, baggage, and 
éther property were seized ; whether Mr. 
Larkin, Deputy Collector at Almora, 
made an inquiry into Mr. Landor’s case, 
and sent a Report to the Government of 
India ; if so, will the right hon. Gentle. 
man lay that Report upon the Table of 
the House; and whether he will take 
steps to procure compensation to Mr. 
H. S. Landor and his servants for the 
wrongs done to them? 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA : I have received from the Govern- 
ment of India on account of the arrest and 
illtreatment of Mr. Savage Landor whilst 
attempting last year to penetrate to 
Lhassa, andI have also seen him person- 
ally. An inquiry was held into the case 
by the magistrate at Almora, and I shall 
be happy to show a copy of the Reports 
to the hon. Member, should he desire to 
see them. Mr. Landor’s arms and am- 
munition, with other property belonging 
to him, have been recovered, and for- 
warded to his agents at Bombay. It 
appears that Mr. Landor was warned by 
the Thibetan authorities that he would 
not be allowed to travel in the country, 
and that he persisted in doing so, not- 
withstanding this prohibition. His 
attempt to enter the country was made 
entirely on his own responsibility, at his 
own risk. Under these circumstances, I 
fear that it will not be possible to obtain 
from the Chinese Government the com- 
pensation the hon. Gentleman suggests. 











1665 Russia and 
DUTIES ON BRITISH COTTON GOODS IN 
TUNIS. 
Mr. WYLIE: I beg to ask the 


Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, the French authorities hav- 
ing increased the duty upon 
British manufactured cotton goods im- 
ported into Tunis above the rate 
expressly arranged by Treaty, what steps 
ure being taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in connection with this question, 
which is prejudicially affecting the trade 
of the country; and, when do they 
expect to have it rectified? 


*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, $.W., Southport) : 
The duty at present levied in Tunis on 


seme classes of cotton goods is in 
excess of the rate of 5 per cent. 
specified in the Treaty. The diffi- 


culty arises in connection with the mean- 
ing to be attached to the word “coton- 
pades”’ in the French text. Representa- 
tions have been addressed to the French 
Government on the subject, but their 
reply has not yet been received. 


CASE OF AMELIA HOLLiS. 

Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
I'keston): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to Mr. 
Justice Grantham’s remarks at the 
Central Criminal Court on 10th March, 
at the trial of Amelia Hollis, with refer- 
ence to the present system of putting 
away still-born children; and whether, 
seeing that the Report of the Select 
Committee on Death Certification in 1893 
expressed the opinion that the absence 
of legal requirements that such births 
shall be registered prior to the disposal 
of the bodies is fraught with very serious 
danger to child life, he will bring in a 
Bill to amend the Law in the direction 
recommended by the Select Committee. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tus 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. 
Rimiey, Lancashire, N., Blackpool): My 
attention has been called to the remarks 
of the learned Judge, and I may say 
that one of the recommendations made 
by the Select Committee—namely, the 
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equalising of the burial fees for still- 
born children with those for children 
not a month old—has long been 
the rule of the Home Office in 
its administration of the Burial Acts. 
The general subject of death certification 
is engaging my attention, and I am 
at the present moment in communication 
with the Local Government Board. 


LOANS TO PARISH COUNCILS. 


Stir WALTER FOSTER: I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether he has_ con- 
sidered the advisability of waiving 
lecal inquiries by inspectors of the 
Local Government Board upon appli- 
cation from parish councils for leave to 
raise money by loan, when the amount is 
small and it can be shown that the 
County Council has held a satisfactory 
public inquiry into all the circumstances, 
and that there is no opposition to the 
proposals of the Parish Council? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: This ques- 
tion has been carefully considered 
by the Local Government Board, 
and they are of opinion that, as a 
general rule, it is necessary that before 
they sanction the raising of a loan by 
a Parish Council, a local inquiry should 
be held by an inspector of the Board. 
The Board have stated that there will 
be no objection to the attendance at this 
inquiry of a representative of the County, 
Council when this is desired by the 
Council. It is certainly undesirable that 
there should be a double inquiry. 


RUSSIA AND PORT ARTHUR. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether Her 
Majesty's Government have protested 
against the cession of Port Arthur to 
Russia? 

*Mr. CURZON: We have not heard of 
any proposal for the cession of Port 
Arthur; and Her Majesty’s Government 
have not accordingly protested. 

3 R 
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DUM-DUM BULLETS. 


Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
what information as to the effect 


of Dum-Dum bullets on men or animals 
was in the possession of the War Office 
before those bullets were issued to the 
Army. I may also at the same time 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
any Dum-Dum bullets have been served 
out for use in West Africa? 


Mr. POWELL - WILLIAMS: The 
Dum-Dum bullets are made in India 


by the Indian Government, and 
issued by it to the Army in 
India. They are found to inflict, when 


they strike soft tissues, a wound suffi- 
ciently severe to stop an enemy. They 
do not in any way infringe the Conven- 
tion of St. Petersburg. Some of these 
bullets have been specially manufactured 
at Woolwich for one of the West African 
colonies at the request of the Crown 
Agent. 


PROPOSED REDUCTION OF DOMINION 
POSTAGE TO GREAT BRITAIN. 

Mr. J. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House the correspondence 
with the Government of Canada on the 
question of reducing the Dominion pos- 
tage to Great Britain and Ireland and 
also to the Colonies of the Empire from 
five cents to three cents per letter ; and 
whether, if not, he will allow the Member 
for Canterbury, or any other Member of 
the House of Commons, to see the Papers 
in question on formal application being 
made? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY To THE 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Pres- 
ton): In view of the fact that further 
negotiations will take place on the sub- 
ject of Imperial postage, it is not con- 
sidered advisable to publish the corres- 
pondence piecemeal. 


{COMMONS } Commissioners and Inspectors. 1668 


PRISON TREATMENT. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Dpeartment whether 
there have been any cases within the 
experience of the Prison Commissioners 
in which a Court of Summary Jurisdic- 
tion ordered that a person convicted be- 
fore it of a criminal offence, and sen- 
tenced by it to imprisonment, should be 
treated in prison as a misdemeanant of 
the first division; if so, have the Com- 
missioners recognised and given effect to 
such orders? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: I hope the 
hon. Member will give me a little more 
notice in future, for it is not easy always 
to get answers to Questions which appear 
on the Paper for the first time on the 
morning of the day they are to be put. 
The Commissioners inform me that they 
have no knowledge of any such case. 


REPORTS OF PRISON COMMISSIONERS 
AND INSPECTORS. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether all the Reports of the In- 
spectors of Prisons made to the Prison 
Commissioners are published unaltered 
and without omissions in the Annual 
Report of the Prison Commissioners pre- 
sented to Parliament ; and whether the 
short Report signed by the Inspectors 
and published in Appendix No. 14 to the 
Report of the Prison Commissioners for 
the year ended 31st March, 1897, is the 
only Report made by the Inspectors dur- 
ing that year? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: No, Sir; 
fin addition to the short Annual Report 
to which the hon. Member alludes, and 
which is published in full, each Inspector 
on each periodical visit to a prison fur- 
nishes a detailed Report on that prison 
which is not published. 
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PRISON REGULATIONS. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether with a view to enable 
hon. Members to appreciate the opera- 
tion of the draft prison rules, he will lay 
upon the Table all Standing Orders and 
other general regulations respecting the 
treatment of prisoners! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: I am afraid 
I do not see my way to complying with 
the suggestion of the hon. Member. The 
Standing Orders are very voluminous, 
regulating as they do the details of ad- 
ministration in every branch of the De- 
partment, and most of them are of a 
purely Departmental character. Any 
that are of more general interest, such as 
the rules respecting juveniles awaiting 
trial, are always made public in the Re- 
ports of the Commissioners or in other 
ways. 


H.M.S. GALATEA. 

Sir SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Central) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty whether it is in contemplation to 
withdraw H.M.S. Galatea from the 
Humber ; and, if so, whether the Admi- 
ralty will reconsider the matter in view 
of the importance of maintaining a guard 
ship in the third port of the kingdom? 


Tus FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): There is no intention 
to permanently withdraw the guardship 
from the Humber. The Galatea will 
return to her station after she has under- 
gone the usual examination in dock. 


LABOURERS’ WAGES AT DEPTFORD. 


Captain C. W. NORTON (Newington, 
W.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty if he can state whether it is 
the intention of the Department to raise 
the minimum w age of the unskilled 
labourers employed in the Royal Victual- 
ling Yard at Deptford to that of the un- 
skilled labourers employed under the 
War Department at Woolwich — else- 
where ? 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY: It is not intended to raise the 
minimum wage of the unskilled labourers 
at Deptford. In Woolwich, where our 
workmen are doing practically the same 
work side by side with the workmen 
under the War Office, the concession has 
been made, but the change could not be 
made at Deptford without taking into 
consideration the rate of wages paid to 
labourers in the other dockyards and 

naval establishments. In 1893 it was 
decided to give the men at Deptford an 
additional shilling a week, which ap- 
peared justified by the careful inquiries 
then made, but I am not prepared to still 
further widen the difference as compared 
with the large number of our labourers 
in other parts of the country. 


Government Contracts. 


BRITISH BECHUANALAND. 


Mr. C. P. SCOTT (Lancashire, 
S.W., Leigh): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he can now _ state when 
he will be able to lay before the 
House Copies of Correspondence in con- 
tinuation of Parliamentary Paper [C, 
7932] relating to British Bechuanaland? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror Tua 
COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuamperuain, Bir- 
mingham, W.): I have laid the Papers 
before the House to-day. They will be 
distributed early next week. 


BELFAST AND GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS. 

Mr. EDWARD M‘HUGH (Armagh, 
S.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty if in the giving of contracts 
for projected new ships of war he would 
see that a due proportion of the work 
found its way to ship-building firms in 
Belfast? 


Tus FIRST LORD or rae ADMI- 
RALTY : I should be delighted that Bel- 
fast should have its share of shipbuilding 
for the Navy. Two firms there ore in 
the Admiralty list, including a large and 
very famous firm, and it has been a 
source of great regret to me that this 
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firm has not tendered for Admiralty con- 
tracts in recent years. Invitations have 
been, and will be, sent to the Belfast 
firms in the usual course. 


IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for North 
Fermanagh, I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
what the position of the county infirmaries 
will be under the Local Government (Ire- 
land) Bill; and how it will affect thei 
administration ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: As the Bill 
stands at present the constitution of the 
county infirmaries will not be affected, 
and County Councils will have the same 
powers to subscribe towards their main- 
tenance as the Grand Juries have hitherto 
possessed. 


PENSIONS OF IRISH TEACHERS. 


Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury when he will 
affxord an opportunity for discussing the 
new rules affecting the pensions of Irish 
teachers ? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: My right hon. Friend has 
asked me to answer this Question. I 
understand arrangements will be made 
by which the Vote will be taken at an 
early date. 


ROYAL UNIVERSITY AND QUEEN’S 
COLLEGES (IRELAND). 

Dr. G. B. CLARK (Caithness): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
can state the number of Members of the 
Senate, Fellows, and Examiners of the 
Royal University of Ireland who are 
Roman Catholics and who are Protestants, 
and how much each section receives as 
salary or emolument ; whether it is the 
case that the President of the Queen’s 
College in Cork is a Roman Catholic, and 


The First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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that 116 of the 206 students in that cv!- 
lege are Roman Catholics; and whether 
the President of the Queen’s College of 
Galway is also a Roman Catholic, and 46 
of the 105 students in that college belong 
to the Roman Catholic faith? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The reli- 
gious denominations of the Senate of the 
Royal University of Ireland, consist- 
ing of 36 members, exclusive of 
the Chancellor, are equally divided, 
one-half being Roman Catholics and 
the other half Protestants. The Chan- 
cellor belongs to the latter denomi- 
nation. There is no official record at the 
University of the religions of the Fellows, 
Junior Fellows, or Examiners, and I have 
no official means of obtaining information 
on this point. I have, however, gone to 
the trouble of classifying them according 
to their religious beliefs, assisted by the 
unofficial information at my command, 
with the following result, which may 
probably be taken as accurate. Of the Fel- 
lows, 19 are Roman Catholics, in receipt 
of emoluments amounting in the aggre- 
gate to £6,168; and 16 are Protestants, 
of different denominations, with emolu- 
ments amounting to £2,606. Of the 
Junior Fellows, 4 are Roman Catholics in 
receipt of £800, and 3 Protestants im 
receipt of £600. Eleven Examiners are 
Roman Catholics in receipt of £835, and 
are Protestants with £1,181. The 
President of the Queen’s Colleges at Cork 
and Galway are both Roman Catholics. 
The number of students at the former 
College is 181, of whom 98 are Catholics. 
At Galway College there are 90 students, 
of whom 36 are Catholics. 


Manchuria. 


RUSSIA AND MANCHURIA. 

Mr. R. A. YERBURGH (Chester): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs whether, in view of the 
acceptance by the Government and the 
House of the Resolution affirming the 
importance of maintaining the inde- 
pendence of Chinese territory, and of the 
fact that Manchuria is an integral part 
of the Emperor of China’s dominions, it 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to support the Imperial Govern- 
ment of China in retaining full possession 
of Manchuria, the three provinces of 
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which have a special value in Chinese 
eyes through its being the cradle of the 
reigning dynasty ; and, whether he wilk 
lay upon the Table of the House the 
conditions under which the Trans-Man- 
churian Railway is being constructed? 


Mr. CURZON: The Russian Govern- 
ment is understood to be in nego- 
tiation for a lease of Talienwan 
and Port Arthur, and for a railway 
to one of those ports, but we have not 
heard of any attempt being made to 
deprive China of the possession of Man- 
churia ; and the Chinese Government has 
not, in consequence, had occasion to in- 
vite our support towards its retention. 
I promised yesterday to lay the con- 
ditions of the Trans-Manchurian Railway. 


Electrical Energy 


SCIENCE AND ART DIRECTORY. 

Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
he could undertake to lay the Science 
and Art Directory upon the Table of the 
House early each Session, as is now done 
with the Educational Code? 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Gra- 
HAM Murray, Buteshire): The transfer 
of Science and Art Administration to 
the Scotch Education Department does 
not take place until the new financial 
year. The Science and Art Directory has 
not hitherto been issued till August or 
September, and the present Directory 
must regulate the grants for this year. 
The course indicated in the Question of 
the hon. Member has been under con- 
sideration, but it is impossible at present 
to come under any obligation in regard 
to it. The hon. Member will have ob- 
served that the regulations as to draw- 
ing and manual instruction have been in- 
cluded in the Code for 1898. 


EAST INDIA (CURRENCY). 
Address for— 


“Copy of the Dispatch addressed by the 
Court of Directors to the Governments of 
Bengal and Madras on the 25th day of April, 
1806, dealing with the Coinage of India.”— 
(Sir Henry Fowler.) 
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STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Ordered, That all Standing Committees 
have leave to print, and circulate with 
the Votes, the Minutes of their proceed- 
ings and any amended Clauses of Bills 
committed to them.—(Sir James Fer- 
gusson.) 


STANDING ORDERS. 


Resolutions reported from the Com- 
mittee— 


1. “That, in the case of the Agricultural 
Company of Mauritius Bill (Lords), the Stand- 
ing Orders ought to be dispensed with :—That 
the parties be permitted to proceed with their 
Bill.” 


2. “That, in the case of the Sheffield Cor- 
poration, Petition for leave to deposit a Peti- 
tion for Bill, the Standing Orders ought to 
be dispensed with :—That the parties be per- 
mitted to deposit their Petition for a Bill.” 

3. “That, in the case of the Clontarf and 
Hill of Howth Tramroad Bill (Lords), the 
Standing Orders ought to be dispensed with :— 
That the parties be permitted to proceed with 
their Bill, subject to the power given by Clause 
48 to enter into agreements with the Dublin 
United Tramways Company (1896), Limited, 
being struck out of the Bill; also subject to 
Clause 2, by which it is proposed to incor- 
porate The Tramways (Ireland) Act, 1860, into 
the Bill, being struck out of the Bill:—That 
the Committee on the Bill do report how far 
such Orders have been complied with.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION’ BILLS, ETC. 


That they have appointed a Committee 
of seven Lords to join with a Committee 
of this House to consider all Statute Law 
Revision Bills and Consolidation Bills 
of the present Session ; and they request 
that this House will be pleased to ap- 
point an equal number of its Members 
to be joined with the said Lords. 


ELECTRICAL ENERGY (GENERATING STATIONS 
AND SUPPLY). 

That they have appointed a Committee 
of four Lords to join with a Committee 
of this House to consider and report on 
electrical energy (generating stations and 
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supply); and they request that this 
House will be pleased to appoint an equal 
number of its Members to be joined wita 
the said Lords. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


AMENDMENT OF THE VACCINATION 
LAWS. 

The PRESIDENT of the LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. Cuap- 
uN, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) :I hope that 
within the time permitted by the 
standing order I shall be able 
to explain the Government pro- 
posals—to explain the changes which are 
made in the laws relating to vaccination 
by the Bill which, according to promise, 
I ask leave io introduce to-night. There 
are various reasons for these changes 
which, in :ny humble judgment, make 
them eminently desirable. Prominent 
among them is the fact that the Royal 
Commission, appointed so long ago as 
1889, after many years, has presented a 
Report which was published towards the 
end of 1896. Another and not less 
cogent reason is to be found in the de- 
deplorable outbreaks of smallpox which 
have recently occurred in Gloucester and 
Middlesbrough, and which must be fresh 
in the recollection of the House. Now, 1 
do not stop even for amom .t to dwell 
upon the views pronour d upon the 
necessity for vaccination, and its efficacy 
in either preventing or greatly diminish- 
ing the evils of smallpox, they appear 
to me to be conclusive and unanswerable ; 
but I do desire, with the permission of 
the House, very briefly indeed to refer to 
one or two of the recommendations made 
by the Commissioners. Some of them 
relate to administrative changes in the 
methods and procedure under which the 
practice of vaccination is conducted at 
present. Others refer to modifications 
of the existing law under which children 
are required to be vaccinated whether 
their custodians desire it or not. In the 
first category there are some which seem 
to me to be of primary and cardinal im- 
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portance. One of these relates to the 
kind of lymph which the Commission re- 
commend shculd be used in future, and 
on this point 1 may remind the House 
that there have been some very remark- 
able scientific discoveries in recent years, 
and if we take advantage of them, as I 
hope and believe we shall, they will go 
far to revolutionise the whole system of 
public vaccination. I am referring now 
to the results’ which, it is proved, are ob- 
tained by the preservation of calf lymph 
in glycerine. The views of the Royal 
Commission have been greatly strength- 
ened and confirmed by further investiga- 
tions made upon their recommendation 
and since their Report was published. 
These investigations were conducted by 
Sir Richard Thorne and Dr. Copeman 
on behalf of the Local Government 
Board. Since the report of the Commis- 
sion upon the systems in practice abroad 
—in Paris, in Berlin, Dresden, Cologne, 


and Geneva—was published it ap- 
pears that calf lymph preserved 
in this way possesses remarkable 


properties and advantages. In the first 
place all extraneous organisms, when 
the lymph is mixed with glycerine in 
this way, are destroyed. We are told 
that such organisms as the microbes of 
tubercle, erysipelas, and diphtheria, and 
other diseases, and this is very remark- 
able (even when they have been added 
for the purpose of experiment), very 
rapidly disappear although at the same 
time the lymph retains its full activity 
for vaccination purposes. In the second 
place, I am advised that it can be made 
in great quantities, and retains its facul- 
ties for a considerable period of time. 
Thirdly, and, perhaps, this is the most 
important of all, the necessity for arm 
to arm vaccination, and, consequently, 
all risk and possibility of inoculation 
with syphilis, whatever it may have 
been heretofore, wholly disappears. On 
this point the Commission make two re- 
commendations—that the lymph shall 
be placed within the reach of all, and 
secondly, that no parents shall be re- 
quired to submit their children for vac- 
cination by means of anything but calf 
lymph. We accept their recommenda- 
tions. By arrangement with the Medical 
Institute of Preventive Medicine the 
Local Government Board have acquired 
the necessary accommodation, and pre- 
parations for the supply of lymph are 
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now in progress ; and while the Bill pro- 
vides that vaccination will continue, as 
at present, to be obligatory, vaccination 
by anything but calf lymph will cease to 
be compulsory. This change in the law 
carries with it another change perhaps 
even more important to the comfort of 
parents and children, and is a distinct 
advance on the present method. At pre- 
sent the statute for vaccination in Eng- 
land and Wales provides that the child 
shall be vaccinated with humanised 
lymph from arm to arm. This necessi- 
tates the attendance of parents with 
their children at the various vaccination 
stations throughout the country on two 
occasions—on the first occasion for vac- 
cination, on the second, a week after- 
wards, for inspection when the attend- 
ance of the child is also required for 
another purpose, which is, that the 
lymph may be taken from the arm of 
the one child, if necessary, to be used 
upon another. Under this Bill vaccina- 
tion from arm to arm will cease to be 
obligatory, and witn lymph supplied 
from other sources there will be no 
necessity for the attendance of children 
at the stations to provide the required 
lymph for others. This point we adopt. 
The next recommendation of the Com- 
mission is that vaccination should be 
domiciliary, and that instead of requir- 
ing the attendance of children “at the 
stations, the vaccinator will be required 
to attend at the house of the child. In 
other words, instead of sending the child 
to the doctor, the doctor in future will 
go to the child, and in that way we shall 
assimilate, as nearly as possible, the law 
of practice in England to the law of Scot- 
land where vaccination has never been 
the difficulty that it, is sometimes with 
us. There is one more point that I 
might mention. Children must at pre- 
sent be vaccinated within three months 
after birth. We extend that period to 
12, on the ground that all authorities 
agree that there is greater immunity 
from any risk of undesirable consequence 
from vaccination at 12 months than at 
three. There is only one other subject 
upon which I may detain the House for 
not more than a moment, and that is 
with regard to the existing penalties for 
non-compliance with the law; and here 
I am unable to accept the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee that anyone who 
conscientiously objects to vaccination 
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may escape the obligation by simply 
making a statutory declaration to that 
effect. The effect of this, it ‘seems to 
me, would be to make the law a dead 
letter wherever people wish and chose 
to do so. Nothing could be more un- 
fortunate or injurious to the community 
in my opinion than the discontinuance, 
on any considerable scale, of the practice 
of vaccination, and I observe that the 
Commission themselves were not united 
upon that point. Where they are agreed, 
and where we are disposed to meet them, 
is in another recommendation which they 
make, that where a person conscien- 
tiously objects to vaccination, he or she 
may be relieved from the imposition of 
repeated penalties. This recommenda- 
tion was unanimously made in an interim 
report, published six years ago, and it is 
also the unanimous recommendation of 
the Select Committee of 1871. I am the 
more disposed to agree with it for the 
reason that, so far as I can learn, this 
provision of the law does not appear to 
have attained it object. Repeated penal- 
ties have often been enforced without 
securing the vaccination of the child on 
the one hand, and, on the other, they 
have a tendency to bring the vaccina- 
tion law into bad odour, and to rouse 
opposition to it which could not other- 
wise exist. Now, there are many provi- 
sions in this Bill which I shall ask leave 
to introduce to-night by which we have 
sought, to the best of our ability, to re- 
move any reasonable objections that we 
can to the existing Act, and at the same 
time to give greater facilities for its 
operation in future, and, on the other 
hand, to modify the law where its opera- 
tion appears to be uselessly harsh. These 
changes will be, as we believe, especially 
in the interests of the poorer classes of 
the community who have not always the 
same facilities for the vaccination of their 
children as their richer neighbours. It 
would be manifestly impossible to allow 
vaccination to fall into disuse, and we 
have good reasons, I think, to hope that 
full advantage will be taken of the 
changes we propose to make which may 
be instrumental, if not in preventing, at 
least in lessening the prevalence and 
minimising the effects of smallpox which 
is one of the most loathsome and terrible 
diseases which afflict the human race. 


3 
5 
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*Sizn W. FOSTER (Derbyshire, Ilkes- 
ton): I congratulate the right hon. 
Gentleman upon the practical Measure 
he has sketched out to the House. After 
the statement which we have heard to- 
night, one cannot criticise the Bill at any 
length. It appears to me that the 
salient points of the Report of the Royal 
Commission have been adopted in the 
Bill which it is proposed to introduce 
to-night, and which will be a very useful 
Measure for aiding the public health. I 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that he hoped to make progress in 
some quarters by using the new form of 
lymph to whih he refers, and which, I 
believe, both from his statement and 
from the experiments which have been 
made, is free from many of the objections 
which are raised to the present vaccine 
matter. If we can only impress on the 
public mind that we have the means 
of vaccinating children without communi- 
cating any disease, we conquer one of 
the greatest obstacles to the use of the 
benficent preventive which we believe we 
have got. I am glad also to see that he 
proposes to do away with the attendance 
of the poor at the vaccination station, 
and make domiciliary vaccination the 
practice throughout the land. That will 
be done gratuitously. Then I also under- 
stand the Bill will do away with cumula- 
tive penalties. I am not quite clear 
whether the right hon. Gentleman meant 
us to understand that if under this Bill 
anyone made a statutory declaration that 
he had a real conscientious objection to 
having a child vaccinated he would be 
able to avoid the penalty for non- 
vaccination. 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: No, that was 
a recommendation I said I could not 
accept. Repeated penalties will be 
abolished. He will still be liable to 
two prosecutions, as under the existing 
Act, but no more. 


*Srr W. FOSTER: Then, in that 
respect, I do not sympathise with this 
section. I do not think it will do away 
with the opposition to vaccination. 
We shall still have difficulty in ob- 
taining that full effect which we might 
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obtain, if we do not rely upon these 
penalties. I do hold this, that while it 
is necessary for the benefit of the public 
and for the safety of the general health 
that we should vaccinate everybody, per- 
haps the worst method by which we can 
bring about universal vaccination is by 
injudicious compulsion. There exists 
in the minds of many people a very 
strong objection to this method of en- 
forcing the law, and I am afraid—I do 
not say that it will be so—that there 
will exist in the minds of some, on this 
ground, opposition to the measure, and, 
that, moreover, it will be the means of 
keeping up what is a most mischievous 
and hurtful agitation against a beneficent 
method of avoiding disease. On the 
whole, I congratulate the right hon. 
Gentleman on the method he has 
sketched to the House, and I think it 
will be a great improvement on the law, 
matter. If we can only impress the 
as it has hitherto existed. 


Bill brought in and read a first time. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
*Mr. J. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.): Mr. Speaker, I beg to 
move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, in order 
to relieve the congestion of business in the 
Imperial Parliament and in the various Public 
Departments, and in order to give speedier and 
fuller effect to local requirements, it is ur- 
gently necessary that there should be devolved 
upon bodies representative of the different 
parts of the United Kingdom a large measure 
of self-government.” 


In moving the Resolution which stands 
in my name, I am conscious that it 
raises a question of general interest and 
of great importance—a question which 
is not only important in itself, but im- 
portant also in its relation to a solution 
of the settlement of a political ques- 
tion of very great value and importance. 
It appears to me that this is a good 
opportunity for the Party opposite to 
discuss the question, for there hapnens 
to be sitting upon the opposite Benches 
one of the strongest Governments of 
modern davs; a Government which has 
at its back a sufficiently large and strong 
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majority to deal successfully with any 
question, however complicated or diffi- 
cult it is. And, Sir, further than that, 
the’ Government has within its ranks a 
certain statesman, holding a responsible 
position in the Government, who in days 
gone by expressed a view in favour of 
the Resolution which I now submit. I 
refer particularly to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Colonial Secretary. I am 
only going to take one of the many de- 
clarations which he made in his anti- 
Liberal Unionist days upon this subject, 
and that is from a speech of his at 
Dundee in 1889. What did the right hon. 
Gentleman say in reference to the prin- 
ciple of my Motion? He said— 


“T believe that it is in the interests of Scot- 
Jand and of Wales and of Ireland, in due time, 
that not only local government should be con- 
ceded to them in the amplest sense, not only 
that their municipal and county institutions 
should be completed and perfected, but that we 
ought to go beyond that. We might create 
greater authorities, with wider scope and 
larger powers.” 


And then he goes on to describe specifi- 
cally what he calls— 


“The great provincial assemblies to whom 
might be entrusted the power of initiating 
legislation, preparing it in the shape of Mea- 
sures which might be passed at Westminster, 
and passed without discussion, unless they 
raised principles of a very contentious 
character.” 


Sir, I think that it would be in- 
teresting for us in the House to-day, 
later on, to have an opportunity of hear- 
ing from the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he still holds those views. I 
have very little doubt myself that he will 
be prepared to re-affirm it. Coming, 
Sir, to the main proposition which lies 
under my Motion, it is this: that the 
growing needs of the country and the in- 
creasing complexity of our social system 
have imposed duties upon Parliament and 
the Public Departments during the last 
30 or 40 years which they cannot per- 
form. It seems to me, Sir, that upon 
these points there will be a practical 
unanimity of opinion; it is a fact, I 
think, admitted and bewailed on all 
hands. A remedy of some kind must 
be found, and I submit, Sir, that that 
remedy is to be found in the principle 
referred to in the Resolution, viz. a de- 
legation of some of the powers of Parlia- 
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ment and the Public Departments to 
various portions of the United Kingdom. 
There arise here, Mr. Speaker, one or 
two considerations to which I should like 
very briefly to allude in passing. First 
of all, there is the question of the areas 
in which these bodies are to be consti- 
tuted. I hold, Sir, that the principle of 
nationality will determine in the main 
the boundaries of those areas; and as 
to the bodies themselves—or the local 
assemblies, as they are termed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Colonial Sec- 
retary—it seems to me that it will be 
sufficient for us at the present moment 
to say that the decision in regard to that 
should be that they should be thoroughly 
representative of the districts. Now, 
Sir, I come to two other rather more 
important points, to which I should like 
to call the attention of the House—the 
question of the priority of claim, and the 
question of the measure of delegation. 
Sir, these two questions must be de- 
cided by the strength of the sentiment 
in the mind of the various localities or 
areas, and by the special circumstances 
of each case. It will, of course, be out of 
order for me to refer in any detail to 
the Amendments which have been placed 
unon the Paper in reference to this 
Resolution. It may be convenient for 
me, in one or two words, to express the 
view which I take in reference to them. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Merthyr 
has placed an Amendment on the Paper 
raising the question of the prior claim 
of Ireland for self-government. Now, 
Sir, as regards that, I wish to declare 
in the clearest possible manner that, so 
far as I am concerned, I am willing to 
admit, and admit to the full, the special 
urgency of the claim of Ireland for self- 
government. But what I say is this: 
that that question, however important— 
and it is very important—it may be, is 
entirely without the scope and purpose 
of the Resolution, which I beg now to 
move. The only issue in the Motion 
which I rise to move, is the issue as to 
whether it is desirable or undesirable to 
apply the principle cf delegation to the 
solution of the congestion of public busi- 
ness in Parliament. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Merthyr has also another 
verbal Amendment on the Paper, sug- 
gesting that the word “desirable” 
should be substituted for the words 
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“urgently necessary.” Now, Sir, whilst 
I have said, a moment or two ago, that [ 
admit to the full the special urgency of 
the claim of Ireland, I am not prepared, 
by accepting the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Merthyr, to admit—which I 
would do if I did accept it—that either 
the claim of Scotland or the claim of 
Wales for self-government is not urgent. 
Sir, I cannot accept the Amendment, on 
the ground that it is totally irrelevant to 
the question raised by my Motion. 
I would like now, very briefly, to refer 
to the central principle of my Motion 
in reference to the four chief nationali- 
ties involved. I come first to the case 
of Ireland. The question of Ireland in 
regard to self-government has played 
during the last quarter of a century. such 
a dominating part in British politics 
that it is, happily, entirely unnecessary 
for me to refer to-night in any detail 
to the strength of the demand, or to the 
special conditions of the case. The 
Liberal Party, Mr. Speaker, are pledged, 
under conditions which are well known, 
to satisfy the aspirations of the Irish 
people for self-government, and there is 
nothing in the Motion inimical to, or 
derogating in any way from, the strength 
of the Irish position. Coming next, 
Sir, to the case of Scotland, I will, of 
course, leave the details in the very com- 
petent hands of my right hon. Friend 
(Sir Robert Reid) who is going to second 
the Motion; but I should like to refer 
for one moment to the remarkable pro- 
gress which this movement has made 
in Scotland during the last few years. 
Sir, about 12 years ago, that great Scot- 
tish journal, the Scotsman, in its better 
days, published a series of most able 
articles advocating the cause of self. 
government in Scotland. It laid down 
the contention that— 


“The Imperial Parliament cannot adequately 
cope with legislative requirements in the differ- 
ent parts of the United Kingdom ;” 


and it declared that it was— 


“Simple fatuity to suppose that a farther 
and wider delegation of self-government can 
be longer delayed.” 


Following that agitation, there was in 
1889 a very important Debate initiated 
upon the subject by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark)—a 


Mr. Herbert Roberts. 
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Debate which has always been memor- 
able because of a very weighty declara- 
tion made upon the subject in the course 
of the Debate by Mr. Gladstone, who 
was then the Leader of the Opposition in 
Parliament and the Leader of the Liberal: 
Party in the country. Now, what did 
Mr. Gladstone say in reference to the 
subject on that occasion? He said— 


“Tf I am to suppose a case in which Scot- 
land unanimously, or by a clearly preponder- 
ating voice, were to make a demand on the 
United Parliament to be treated not only ox 
the same principle, but in the same manner as 
Ireland, I cannot deny the title of Scotland to 
urge such a claim.” 


A very weighty declaration in favour of 
this movement. I can sum up in one 
or two words the subsequent history of 
this movement, as far as ‘Scotland is 
concerned, by reminding the House that 
a Motion in favour of self-government 
for Scotland was brought forward 
in 1890, 1892, 1893, and 1894, and 
carried by substantial majorities. I 
should like to say one word in pass- 
ing as to Wales—a case in which I 
naturally take a special interest. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, if the claim of Wales 
for self-government is to be judged by 
the strength of the demand and by the 
special conditions of the case, then I 
do not hesitate to declare that the claim 
is a very strong one indeed. It is not 
my purpose, Sir, to balance in any way 
these claims for priority of treatment, 
but I would point out one or two con- 
ditions in the case of Wales, which give 
that country a very special interest in 
this Vote. In the first place, there is the 
fact that the elements of nationality, as 
there shown in language, in mode of 
thought, in institutions, in literature, and 
so forth, are more distinct than in any 
other portion of the United Kingdom. 
Secondly, there is the fact that sentiment 
of nationality in Wales is a growing, and 
not a declining, force. Sir, judged from 
the standpoints of legislation and ad- 
ministration, Wales has very strong 
reason to complain of the action or in- 
action of the Imperial Parliament. Well, 
Mr. Speaker, coming to the case of Eny- 
land it seems to me that it is possible 
that hon. Members who represent Eng: 
land, may think that if the Imperiat 
Parliament were relieved of Scotch, Irish, 
and Welsh business, they might be able 
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to deal with purely English affairs, with- 
out further delegation. But that ques- 
tion, so far as my Motion goes, is left 
entirely in the hands, and for the de- 
cision, of English Members themselves. 
In order to complete, by one further 
point, the historical summary of the ques- 
tion, I would remind the House that in 
1895 a Motion embodying the principle 
which is popularly known as “ Home Rule 
All Round” was carried in this House 
with the assent of my hon. Friends be- 
hind me, and by a substantial majority. 
[Mr. J. E. Repmonp: No; I spoke 
against it.] Well, coming for one 
moment to the claims of my Regolution, 
I should like, in a very few words, to 
refer to the congestion of public business 
both in Parliament and in Public Depart- 
ments, and I think that the preliminary 
observation which I am going to make 
will meet with general favour: that 
the question of the delegation of legisla- 
tive powers and the devolution of cer- 
tain powers of the Public Departments 
must go hand in hand. If a decision is 
given in favour of the one principle, 
then I think it may be generally ad- 
mitted that the other principle must be 
adopted at the same time. Now, Sir, 
as regards Parliament, how do we stand? 
I do not think it is necessary for me in 
any way to try to prove to the Honse of 
Commons to-day that it is, as a legisla- 
tive assembly, over-burdened with work. 
A most superficial acquaintance with 
Parliamentary life will, I think, write 
that indelibly upon the minds of any- 
body who inquires into the question. 
And it is natural that it should be so, 
if you consider the immense development 
which has taken place in the country, 
and the immense expansion of the Em- 
pire during the last half-century. When 
you think of the growth which has 
taken place in the social life of the 
country, and of the change in the whole 
social environment of this country in 
consequence of these developments, it 
seems to me that it is hopeless to expect 
Parliament to satisfy the demands and 
necessities of the country. There lies 
now upon the Table of this House a 
vast accumulation of arrears of work, 
and if some of it were completed, it would 
result in untold good to the life of the 
country. And Parliament has been con- 
scious of all this, and has made many 
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attempts to reform itself. Alteration 
after alteration has been made in the 
Standing Orders, and the decision with 
regard to the Twelve o’clock Rule has 
practically caused the disappearance 
of the legislation of private Members. 
Conscious of this, the House has 
appointed Select Committees ‘rom time 
to time to inquire what are the best 
means to adopt to remedy this conges- 
tion of public business, and I would refer 


especially to the Select Committee 
appointed in 1878. There has been 
in all these reforms and _altera- 
tions the setting up of a _ system 
of grand committees, but in spite 


spite of all these devices and attempts 
at reform the congestion of business 
remains, and there are at least two evils 
resulting from the present state of 
things. In the first place, legislation, 
which is demandedininnumerable direc- 
tions, and demanded in many places by 
pressing evils, is denied altogether or in- 
definitely postponed, and the evil of the 
present state of things with regard to 
legislation is, that if such legislation be 
passed it has to be passed in a hurried 
manner, and is, therefore, liable to be 
very defective and a source of needless 
and endless litigation in the courts of 
law. I need not, therefore, again refer 
tc the question of the strain placed upon 
Parliament by private Bill legislation 
and the enormous cost to the public 
which this system of carrying on private 
Bill legislation in this House entails 
upon local authorities. I find, Sir, from 
returns in the libraries, that during the 
years 1872 and 1882 there was expended 
by local authorities in England and Wales 
the gigantic sum of £1,200,000 in the 
promotion of private Bills upstairs. 
Taking the period from 1886 to 1891, 
the expenditure in this direction by local 
authorities upon this work was £656,000, 
and the expenditure by public companies 
during that same period of five years 
amounted to the huge sum_ of 
£2,000,000. I do not think anyone in 
this House is prepared to say that this 
work cannot be done better and more 
efficiently and more economically else- 
where than in the Committee of this 
House. I venture to say that the 
Government conscious of this, as 


shown by their effort to remedy the case 


are 
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I 


of Scottish private Bill legislation this 


year, and this proposition as to the 


removal of private Bill legislation I am 
sure will carry with it the general con- 
sent of the House. Sir, I do not intend 
to trespass many further minutes upon 
the time of the House, but I should 
like to refer for one moment to the case 
of public Departments. What is true of 
Parliament is also true of public Depart- 
ments, and I would remind the House 
that there is a very close connection 
between the transaction of public busi- 
ness in this House, and the additional 
duties imposed upon public bodies, and I 
will explain what I mean. Under the 
present conditions legislation is to be 


carried on, as the right hon. Gen- 


tleman the Leader of the House 
has more than once himself admitted, in 
the briefest possible way, and the work of 
explaining legislation and of making 
it really operative is left in the 
hands of a Department. Sir, it seems to 
me a very unfortunate fact that so much 
of the real legislation of this country 
has to be done through regulations im- 
posed and issued by public authorities 
outside the control of Parliament. In 
1894 the hon. Member for the Rush- 
cliffe Division brought forward a Motion 
calling the attention of the House to 
the desirability of bringing one of these 
Departments—the Charity Commissio»— 
more directly under the control of Parlia- 
ment, and a Committee was appointed 
to inquire into this. What was the 
reason of that? What was the main 
ground underlying the proposition of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Rushcliffe 
Division? Durine the last 30 or 40 
years the work of the Charity Commis- 
sicn had increased to such an extent 
that a large number of subjects are 
now placed in the hands of this Depart- 
ment which it was never designed to 
place under its control when Parliament 
gave it those powers. Take the case 
of the Education Department. It is 
admitted, Mr. Speaker, that the recent 
Education Act has imposed innumerable 
burdens upon this Department, and 
the development of our educational 
machinery during the last 25 years has 
made it most difficult for that Depart- 
ment to cope adequately with the 
burdens. Many hon. Members will 
remember the bitter cry of the Vice- 
President in 1896, when he referred to 
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the Education Bill, and made an earnest 
appeal to the House of Commons to 
sanction the proposition of further 
decentralisati.n in education. Then there 
is the case of the Local Government 
Board, and the same holds good of this 
Department. The Acts of 1888 and 1894 
have imposed an enormous number cf 
difficulties and new duties upon this 
Department, and, Sir, I believe that the 
time is not far distant when this De- 
partment will have to take some steps 
to relieve itself of the immense amount . f 
work which it has to perform. Before 
I leave this subject of Departments I 
think it will be generally admitted that 
with regard to the control of these De- 
partments over local authorities in the 
country, that control in many cases is 
needlessly meddlesome, and in many 
cases it is imperfect, and that what 
you might call virtue of central power, 
which ought to be reserved in order to 
settle vital questions and to do away 
with real abuses, is squandered and 
dissipated upon minute things. Sir, 
I had intended to make special reference 
in this regard to the position of Wales, 
but I find I have already trespassed too 
long upon the indulgence of the House. ! 
will only say that the congestion of 
public business in Parliament is of very 
vital interest to Wales. Tne position of 
Wales has often, from a legislative stand- 
pcint, been placed before the House, and 
it is not unnatural, I think, that we have 
in Wales come to the conclusion that 
we have not much chance of receiving 
satisfaction upon certain important 
legislative questions until the principle 
of my Motion is carried into effect. 
There are at least two main questions 
upon which we in Wales have made up 
cur minds that it is necessary for us 
to obtain special legislation. We claim, 
Mr. Speaker, in the first place, to 
obtain legislation which wil! enable us 
to legislate in regard to the liquor laws 
of the country, in accordance with the 
view and judgment of the vast majority 
of the population, and, Sir, we claim, 
and claim strongly, the right to obtain 
legislation which will place the whole 
educational machinery of the country 
in the hands of the Welsh people. 
Neither do we give up our claim in any 
way to the right to have legislation to 
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deal with land reform, and with the 
question of Church Disestablishment, in 
accordance with the judgment of the 
overwhelming majority of the people, 
and I repeat that this Motion is of vital 
interest, particularly in Wales, because 
they see in it the only hope of receiving 
within a reasonable time satisfaction 
upon these important points. Mr. 
Speaker, before I conclude this state- 
ment of the case, which I have 
endeavoured to place before the House, 
I wish to point out that the views we 
take in regard to this important prin- 
ciple of the delegation of legislative 
powers is not held alone by private 
Members, either on this side of the 
House or on that. It is a view of the 
question in which some of the leading 
statesmen of the -Liberal..Party and of 
Cabinet rank have more than once 
declared themselves strongly in favour 
of. I will only make two quotations. 
Ia the first place, Lord Rosebery, speak- 
ing at Cardiff in 1895, said— 


“The more I see of your political system 
the more I am convinced of this, that in a 
large measure of devolution, subject to im- 
perial control, lies the secret of the working 
of the Empire. The Liberal Party will never, 
in my opinion, find its full strength until it 
has enlisted the power, sympathy, and free- 
dom which it would gain in every part of the 
United Kingdom by the systematised devolu- 
tion of local business to the localities’ them- 
selves.” 


There is one more reference * should like 
to deal with. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Montrose, speaking in 
Scotland in February, 1896, made a very 
important declaration upon this qu2stion. 


“He referred to what stood in the way of 
the effective discharge by the House of Com- 
mons of its vast and important duties, the 
difficulties arising from the enormous conges- 
tion of work, the vast accumulation of business 
lying upon the Table of the House. He laid 
down as a fundamental principle of the Liberal 
Party that the laws should be made, and that 
the administration should be carried on in 
accordance with the wishes and the judgment 
of those whom they most specially affect. It 
was perfectly clear, when they looked upon 
these two principles, that there must be a 
large extension and a bold extension of what 
was known by a very long name—delegation 
and devolution.” 


Sir, it seems to me, in the light 
of these declarations that the position of 
those who are competent to speak as to 
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the future policy of the Liberal Party is 
made perfectly clear. Sir, in concluding,. 
I would sum up the case as follows: 
We stand to-day face to face with a great 
problem, for which, in justice to the coun- 
try we represent, and for the honour and 
dignity of Parliament, some remedy must. 
be found. There are only two possible 
policies to adopt. We must either go in 
for further centralisation, or for further 
decentralisation, and, Sir, it seems to 
me, to adopt the former policy would 
be contrary to the spirit and development 
of an age in which there has been con- 
stantly growing a recognition of the place 
and power of self-government in the life of 
thecountry. The explanation of this prin- 
ciple has already brought with it a har- 
vest of good results to the people. I 
think that, through its influence, many 
social evils in the localities themselves 
have been grappled with, and it has acted 
very beneficially in this respect, and. if 
this principle were adopted, I think it 
would be the means of restoring this 
Parliament to its true position as the 
sovereign power of the realm, and as an 
effective guardian of the interests of the: 
Empire. The main objection of the First 
Lord of the Treasury, judging from his 
previous speeches, is, as I understand it, 
that he objects to the principle, and he 
thinks that the adoption of it would have 
the effect of dividing the country and 
creating rival interests, instead of unify- 
ing and keeping together the Kingdom 
as a whole. I venture, Mr. Speaker, to- 
predict that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite will live to see the day when he 
will have been taught by national ex- 
perience that that view is entirely wrong. 
I speak, as I have the right to speak, on 
behalf of Wales, and I say that there is 
no portion of the United Kingdom which 
is prouder of the British Empire than 
Wales. Wales has played an important 
part in the building up of the Empire, 
and it values and claims the privilege 
of having had an active participation 
both in the responsibility and glory of 
the Empire, and I wish to make it per- 
fectly clear, and there should not be even 
a momentary impression or suspicion tha’ 
there lurks within this Motion I am now 
making, so far as Wales is concerned, the 
shadow of a desire to impair the supreme 
authority of this Parliament, or to ad- 
vance one single step along the road to 
separation. We advocate this view 
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because we believe it will be the means of 
strengthening the bond between Parlia- 
ment and the country generally, and of 
giving that country a more real part in 
the welfare of the country as a whole. 
So far, it seems to me, it is high time for 
us to take steps in this direction. Par- 
liamentary life has become, under the 
present condition of things, more or less 
to hon. Members who take part in it, a 
pastime, instead of being, as it ought to 
be, an earnest effort to understand and 
to guide the affairs of the nation. It 
seems to me that the House of Commons 
has but very little effective control over 
finance or over foreign affairs, and for 
these general reasons I particularly urge 
this principle upon the mind of the House, 
and I do so, Sir, because I feel that, in 
the long run, the progress and content- 
ment of this country and the consolida- 
tion and maintenance of the British Em- 
pire depends upon the application of the 
principle which is involved in this Motion. 
Mr. Speaker, I beg to move as on the 
Paper. 


Sm ROBERT T. REID (Dumfries 
Burghs): I have listened with much in- 
terest to the able and interesting speech 
of my hon. Friend, and I think it raises 
a matter of very grave importance. At 
the present time, these kind of topics are 
somewhat in backwater, but they will not 
be in backwater always, and it is time 
for us, who are in the habit of bringing 
these things before the public on plat- 
forms and in our constituencies not 
to hesitate to do something on the floor 
of the House of Commons, which, in my 
opinion, is the right place for elucidating 
difficulties and differences, and for edu- 
cating and instructing the people whom 
we represent. Now, Sir, many hon. Gentle- 
men in this House spent their holidays in 
Scotland, and I ‘hope they spent them in 
reading the electioneering speeches which 
abound about the autumn. If they did 
they will find that there is no more con- 
stant grievance alleged by speakers on 
the Liberal side of Scottish platforms 
than the difficulty and the inability of 
Scotland to get her business transacted 
in a temperate and reasonable spirit 
in the House of Commons, and to 
get that predominance which we 
think we are entitled to in regard 
to Scottish affairs in matters affect- 
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ing the representation of Scotland. 
Now, Sir, that is the condition of things, 
and under those circumstances my right 
hon. Friend has put down this Motion, 
which is different from previous Motions 
in several ways. In the first place, this 
Motion applies to all parts of the United 
Kingdom, and I will ask leave for the 
present to refer to Great Britain. I want 
to say something about Ireland presently. 
In the second place, the Motion does 
not speak of Home Rule, as it is called ; 
it refers to self-government generally. 
Further than that, it bases the demand 
upon a specific cause, namely, the neces- 
sity of relieving the congestion of business 
in the Imperial Parliament. Now, Sir, I 
want to speak in regard to the congestion 
of business in the Imperial Parliament. I 
can hardly imagine that it can be a 
question of political or Party contro- 
versy whether such a congestion exists 
or not. How you are to remedy it is a 
matter upon which we may very widely 
differ, but that the congestion exists I can 
hardly think that any gentleman in the 
House will deny. It has been the subject 
of repeated Debate, and I do not want 
to traverse old ground. I have taken a 
note of a few subjects which have re- 
cently been referred to Royal Commis- 
sions, because I wish to refer only to 
those matters of great public importance. 
There have been Royal Commissions dur- 
ing the last 10 or 12 years in regard 
to the housing of the working classes. 
I do not know if the hon. Gentlemen have 
read the Report of that Commission, 
but it is to the effect that death, disease, 
incest, drunkenness, and every kind of 
horror is due to overcrowding in London 
and other large centres of population. 
Very few gentlemen on either side of 
the House will deny that it has done, 
and can do, something to mitigate the 
horrible state of things due to the land 
system in London, as revealed by that 
Commission. Very little has been done 
since 1886, when we reported. I do 
not say this as a matter of reproach. 
That state of things, as revealed by that 
Royal Commission, exists in the present 
day, but this is not the time to refer 
to it. Then there is the Sweating Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, which re- 
vealed another state of things ; that there 
is a large number of helpless people, 
mostly women, in want of food, who are 
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ground to death in some cases by exces- 
sive hours of labour for a most inade- 
quate subsistence. Now, I do not say I 
know a remedy for that; I do not know 
that any Gentleman will presume to say 
that he knows a remedy. But I believe 
that if this House—containing as it does 
a very large number of most able gentle- 
men, who are dangling their heels for 
want of something to do in Parliament 
—fully discussed the matter, and had 
time to consider it, we might at least 
do something to remedy it. There are 
also Commissions in regard to joint hold- 
ings, and in regard to agriculture. 
There has been a most interesting Report 
by a Royal Commission on Labour, full 
of suggestive and valuable information 
and most interesting experiences. If we 
had time for Members to apply their 
intellect to those different subjects, and 
to discuss them in the House, we might 
do something to alleviate the evils. More 
than that, in addition to Commissions 
and Committees, there has been an in- 
quiry into the condition of the poor, 
which reveals a state of things most 
discreditable to this country. Three 
out of every ten of the population in 
England and Wales receive in the course 
of the year parish relief. I know there 
are attempts about to be made to alle- 
viate that state of things. It is my 
candid belief that this question would 
not have lasted so long, and would not 
have grown into a sore in the social 
system, if it had been possible to deal 
with the business of the country as we 
ought to have been able to deal with it, 
if we had had time and opportunity to 
deal with these things. I will conclude 
with one last illustration—that of the 
liquor traffic. Now, Sir, in Scotland, 
that part of the country from which I 
come, that is a most crying grievance. 
It is worse than the land system in 
the great towns, for it produces more 
bad results than all the other evils put 
together ; and anybody who knows Scot- 
land and the opinion of Scotchmen will 
corroborate that statement. We have 
for the last 10, 12, or 14 years been 
making attempts to get that evil 
remedied. I recollect that in 1884, Mr. 
Maclagan, who was Member for Linlith- 
gow, succeeded in getting the Second 
Reading of the Local Veto Bill, which 
had the support not only of the Liberals 
in Scotland but of many of the Conser- 
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vatives there also; and on the back of 
that Bill was the name: of the Member 
for Kirkcaldy, a Conservative. Unfor- 
tunately, the Bill was not passed the 
second time. From that time to this 
the Scotch Members have been trying to 
pass that Bill, or a Bill like it. We are 
now in the year 1898, we were then in 
the year 1884; and this Bill, affecting 
the most vital interests of the people of 
Scotland, has never been able to reach 
a Second Reading. I wonder the people 
of Scotland are not complaining of the 
want of opportunity they have of having 
their grievances inquired into and con- 
sidered. They have made their demands 
in that sober and temperate spirit which 
is a trait of my countrymen when they 
ask for reform. The business of this 
House has been more and more mono- 
polised by the Government of the day. 
Three years ago Members were obliged 
to sacrifice their Fridays; in point of 
fact, now we have had to sacrifice our 
Tuesdays for many Sessions past and 
often Wednesdays also. The private 
Member has been absolutely extinguished. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the 
opportunity given to private Members 
of carrying their opinions into legisla- 
tive effect is practically abolished, and 
the result is that Gentlemen coming to 
the House in the hope that they may 
be able to carry some Measure of im- 
portance into law, or amend the law in 
some particular, find themselves, after 
the experience of some years, sick at 
heart, and they feel that for practical 
legislation the House to them is almost 
useless under the present conditions. 
Parliament, at the present time, is abso- 
lutely unable to discharge the volume 0! 
business which comes before it, to say 
nothing of the neglect with which we 
have to treat foreign and Colonial 
affairs. We have very often to overlook 
matters which it would be well to dis- 
cuss. That is a state of things which 
I do not think is really disputed. But 
now what is the remedy? Surely there 
ought to be some remedy proposed. I, 
for myself, have not the slightest ob- 
jection to state what I think upon the 
subject. In regard to Scotland, the best 
way, I think—and the way which will 
be ultimately adopted—would be the 
delegation to some legislative assembly 
in Scotland, consisting of, by preference, 
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Scotch Members—though it does not 
matter whether they are Scotch Mem- 
bers or not—of such powers as Parlia- 
ment thinks ought to be delegated, so 
that they might pass laws, subject, of 
course, to the control of the Imperial 
Parliament, which might, on the advice 
of Ministers of the Crown, reject those 
Measures if they thought fit. That is 
what, some day, I believe we shall see. 
I hope to see it some day, both in re 
gard to Scotland and in regard to other 
parts of the United Kingdom as well. 
Really, that cannot be called an heroic 
proposal ; it is, after all, a modest pro- 
posal. I have confined myself to Scotch 
business. There has been repeatedly a 
proposal of Grand Committees of this 
House to deal with Scotch business, and 
no Unionist ought to treat a proposal of 
that kind lightly, for the person who 
made a proposal of that character was 
the late Mr. John Bright. We have 
asked for it, and it has been proposed 
and urged in this House during the 
last 10 years, not only by myself but by 
other gentlemen who are still Scotch Mem- 
bers. We have received no satisfaction. 
In 1892, when our Government came 
into power, about 40 Members memorial- 
ised Mr. Gladstone and asked him 
to give a Grand Committee with 
power to read a Bill a second time and 
to present it when thoroughly thrashed 
out to the House of Commons. We did 
not get that; we only got, in 1894, a 
very inferior kind of Committee of Scotch 
and English Members. Even that was 
better than nothing. There is another 
idea, if the House is willing to assist 
in the dispatch of Scotch business. 
There is an assembly in Scotland, which 
has very little to do now, called 
the Convention of Royal Burghs. 
If you were to make that a real represen- 
tative assembly, and you were to add to 
it Members representing the counties, 
and confide certain business to their 
charge, you could, when you found that 
they deserve confidence, extend the list 
of subjects committed to their care. By 
that means you would be able to get the 
business of the country transacted, and 
some part at all events—although not 
much—of our grievances removed. That 
is a view that I would venture to suggest. 
I should like to know very much 
from those gentlemen who cannot ap- 
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prove of the views I have suggested 
whether they have any measure they can 
suggest for the purpose of relieving the 
congestion of business, and enabling us 
to get through our work. That is the 
reason why the language of the Resolu- 
tion was framed in the gentle way which 
provoked the mirth of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House. I 
have no doubt we shall hear some airy 
badinage upon our proposals ; but I shall 
be grateful to him if he will tell us if 
he agrees with us or not, that the con- 
gestion of business in this House of Com- 
mons is of such a character as to be 
prejudicial to the interests of the coun- 
try. Will he tell us, if he says it is so 
—and I can hardly think in his candour 
that he can deny it—whether he has got 
any proposal of any sort in his mind by 
which we can alleviate the difficulty’ 
Much as I admire the oratory and elo- 
quence of the right hon. Gentleman, I 
should admire him still more if he would 
come forward on this occasion in the 
light of a reformer. I have said that 
this Resolution is couched in gentle terms 
for the reason I have indicated, and that 
I think will explain to the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Merthyr why I am 
not able myself to vote for his Amend- 
ment. His Amendment might be appro- 
priate if this was a Resolution confined to 
Home Rule. Even then I think it 
would be superfluous ; but it is inappli- 
cable to a Resolution of the character 
which appears on the Paper. That is 
the reason I cannot agree with him. 
There is another Resolution in the name 
of the hon. Member for Clare, which, 
as I understand it, asks for the re-estab- 
lishment of Grattan’s Parliament. Well, 
Sir, all I have to say is that if the 
Amendment were incorporated in the 
‘Resolution, the net result will be that 
we, the representatives of Scotland, are 
not to ask for any sort of self-government 
until there is a restoration of Grattan’s 
Parliament in Ireland. I do not think 
that can be the real intention of the 
hon. Gentleman. [Mr. P. O’Brien: 
“Home Rule blocks the way.”] I was 
told, to my surprise, yesterday. that 
this Motion was intended or might 
be considered as levelled against the 
proposed doctrine of Home Rule. All 
I can say is that neither the hon. 
Gentleman who framed it, nor my- 
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self, who assisted in the framing of 
it, had the slightest idea of any- 
thing of the kind; and I say at once 
that I would not be a party, and never 
will be a party, to any shabby attempt 
to steal priority in regard to the ques- 
tion of Home Rule from those who—if 
any one is entitled to it—are entitled 
to priority. I think the case of Ireland 
stands upon a different level from the 
case of all other parts of the United 
Kingdom in this matter. I think that 
the case in regard to the requirements 
of that country are stronger than in 
any other part of the United Kingdom ; 
and further than that, you have historical 
reasons which no wise man will disre 
gard. Further still, there are to my 
mind historical reasons for endeavour- 
ing to remove the only discontent from 
the only place under British rule where 
discontent exists—reasons which are of 
a very serious character. But I am not 
about to enlarge upon the well-worn sub- 
ject of Irish Home Rule. What I am 
anxious to do is to say that I do not 
read this language, and that we never 
intended in the least degree to put for- 
ward any prior claim or any ideas on 
the subject of self-government for other 
parts of the United Kingdom in compe- 
tition with the admitted priority which 
belongs to Ireland. Moreover, I must 
address myself to one other subject, 
namely, what is the bearing of the case 
of Ireland upon the case of other parts 
of the United Kingdom. It is impossible 
for anybody who looks at the constitu- 
tional question involved to refrain from 
saying a few words upon that subject. 
I believe that not only are projects for 
extending Home Rule to other parts of 
the United Kingdom perfectly com- 
patible with carrying that project for 
Ireland, but I believe they are the 
inevitable complement of any scheme for 
Irish Home Rule. I think that if the 
Bill of 1893—and I said so in this House 
at the time—were passed into law it was 
absolutely impossible to refrain from 
extending, not the same necessarily, but 
a similar proposal to other parte of the 
United Kingdom. Allow me to work it 
out in a very few sentences. In 1886 the 
proposal was to exclude the Irish Mem- 
bers altogether. In a very short time it 
became apparent that that proposal was 
not satisfactory to the people of this 
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country. The people of Ireland were 
perfectly prepared to assent to it, and 
thereupon Mr. Gladstone—I won’t say 
surrendered, because that would impart 
a note I don’t mean to imply—deliber- 
ately assented to that which rallied th 
Liberal Party and brought us together 
in the year 1892; and that was that 
Irish members should be returned to 
this House. That was the scheme of the 
Bill of 1892. Further, I say that more 
than that, you must extend the system 
to the other parts of the United Kingdom. 
If you have Irish Members here, either 
they must be present at all Divisions, or 
they must be present at only some of the 
Divisions. [The First Lorp of the TRea- 
sury: “Hear, hear!”] If they are pre- 
sent at all the Divisions they will be able 
to take part, for example, in the educa- 
tional Bills of the Government without 
being able to take part in the Educa- 
tional Bills for Ireland, which is a mani- 
fest injustice. If, on the other hand, 
they are only to be present at Divisions 
on some Bills, then you run the danger 
of turning the majority of Monday into 
the minority of Tuesday. [Laughter 
and Cheers.| Hon. Gentlemen cheer 
that as if it had not often been 
said. If any of them were not pre 
sent during the Debates of 1893 I 
may tell them that I said that myself on 
one occasion. I say it necessarily 
follows that if this project of Home Rule 
is granted—and I hope with my whole 
heart it will be before long—you will 
have to extend, not at all the same, but 
similar powers to other parts of the 
United Kingdom, and that is a thing to 
which I believe the people of this 
country will not have any objection. 
You will be doing nothing by that except 
facilitating the transaction of public 
business. Now I am very sorry I have 
occupied so long as I have. I have 
endeavoured to point out the very great 
importance of the subject, and given my 
own opinion as to the various methods 
in which the difficulty might be solved ; 
and I say again that if there is a griev- 
ance—and it is an admitted grievance— 
it is for the Government to tell us what 
proposals they have for the purpose of 
remedying those evils. Well, is it not 
the part of the Government to see to 
the good government of the people, and 
to take steps to redress evils if they 
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exist. If those evils do exist it is the 
duty of the Government to ask not only 
me or any other Member what our 
ideas are, and then it is their duty to 
tell us what proposals they have for 
carrying their projects into law. Mr. 
Speaker, I beg to second the Resolution. 


Mr. HALDANE (Haddington): Those 
of us who were followers of Mr. Gladstone 
in his Home Rule policy, and who are 
still followers of that policy, have listened 
with much satisfaction to the declaration 
of my hon. and learned Friend when he 
stated that he is as strongly convinced 
of the truth of the principle that under- 
lies that policy to-day as ever, and that 
in this Motion there lurks nothing that 
is in the slightest degree calculated to 
interfere with the pursuit of that policy. 
It would be well if, in the course of this 
Debate, we confined ourselves to the 
intention of my hon. Friend who moved 
and seconded the Resolution. There are 
many difficulties in the way of the traus- 
action of public business which can only 
be tackled by handing over a consider- 
able portion of that business to be dealt 
with otherwise than in this House. 1 
agree with my hon. and learned Friend 
that the want of time in this House is 
the only reason why many of those qu2s- 
tions which urgently require solution 
have not been dealt with. Take, for 
example, the question of the liquor laws 
of Scotland which he spoke of as urgent. 
I venture to say that that question would 
have been dealt with if those interested 
in the subject could have made up their 
minds as to what they desired. Take, 
again, the question of the land. That is 
a question which has not been pressed 
upon Parliament; and why? Because 
the people who are interested in reforms 
connected with that question cannot 
agree as to the shape of these reforms. 
I agree with my hon. and learned Friend 
that there must be some considerable 
devolution to local bodies in the country 
of powers of self-government. Having 
gone so far, I will say further that I am 
not perpared to put any limit upon this 
devolution. Having said ‘so much, I 
must recall the House to what it is we 
are here to debate. We have got before 
us a Motion, and that Motion proposes 
not to delegate business to Grand Com- 
mittees of this House, not to delegate 
business to bodies such as that Conven- 
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tion of Royal Burghs to which my hon. 
and learned Friend referred, and which 
is not, in any form with which I am 
familiar, in the least a representative 
body ; but to devolve a large measure of 
self-government upon bodies representa- 
tive of the different parts of the United 
Kingdom. That being the condition of 
things, I ask myself seriously what does 
this Motion mean? I think I understand 
in a vague sense what is the mind of my 
hon. and learned Friend who has just 
addressed the House. He at least means 
to say a policy which Mr. Gladstone 
inaugurated for dealing with the question 
of Home Rule. Having read _ the 
speeches in the country of some of my 
hon. Friends who have addressed their 
constituents, it strikes me some people 
at least may vote for this Motion in the 
opinion that the time has come to sub- 
stitute for the principle of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill some other principle, some 
system of granting Home Ruie all round 
in such a form that it shall go in an 
identical and simultaneous shape in each 
of the different parts of the United 
Kingdom. Well, feeling the danger of 
a misunderstanding that exists, I am 
constrained to put before the House as 
shortly as I can what are the reasons 
why I cannot assent to this Motion, sub- 
ject to the amendment which I under- 
stand my hon. and learned Friend for 
Merthyr is to move. This Motion pro- 
poses—taking it according to its literal 
wording in the sense I have indicated— 
to give to the various parts of the United 
Kingdom some measure of self-govern- 
ment. All I can say is, I cannot 
separate a Motion of this kind from the 
context in which it has been discussed, 
and the discussions which have taken 
place on Home Rule were such as to lead 
to confusion in the public mind on that 
topic. But the question in regard to 
Home Rule is wholly different from the 
question with which we are dealing in 
this country, and if the Motion means 
anything it means that it is part of what 
my hon. and learned Friend says would 
be a wholly different policy. You are 
to give Ireland a large measure of self- 
government devolving the work upon a 
representative body. Is that the same 
representative body as was proposed by 
Mr. Gladstone or is it another? The 
question of Home Rule is one that must 
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be considered apart from the problems 
discussed by my hon. and learned 
Friend. What were the sources of this 
question? In 1885 the problem of Home 
Rule did not arise from a desire on the 
part of the Irish Members for specific 
powers for dealing with specific business, 
but the old question of social order. 
You found Ireland in such a condition 
that some statesmen came to the conclu- 
sion that the only remedy to be adopted 
was to bring the people into harmony 
with their Government, and the mode by 
which it was stated the people could be 
brought into harmony with their 
Government was the giving of satisfac- 
tion to that sentiment of nationality 
which undoubtedly then existed in Ire- 
land, and which exists far more strongly 
and more markedly there than in any 
other part of the United Kingdom. 
Why, Sir, the efforts which have been 
made on behalf of my own country and 
other parts of the United Kingdom com- 
pare with the zeal, self-sacrifice, and 
enterprise which distinguish the action 
of that body of representatives who come 
from Ireland. The question has become 
their creed in Ireland; it has become a 
question of social order ; and it was with 
a view of giving some recognition and 
some satisfaction to that sentiment of 
nationality that the policy of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government in that dav was laid 
down. The question was a question of 
social order, and not a question dealing 
with a particular kind of business, not a 
question of relieving the congestion of 
business in this House. Our policy in 
regard to Ireland, I say again, was not 
undertaken for any of the reasons in the 
preamble of this Motion, but as a matter 
of social order, based upon the fact that 
it was necessary to satisfy national 
aspirations. That being so, you had 
another plan with regard to other parts 
of the United Kingdom. Take the case 
of Scotland. I agree with my hon. and 
learned Friend that there is a very great 
problem to be dealt with in Scotland. 
It may be dealt with by some form of 
Executive in the future. I cannot tell. 
In Scotland there is a sentiment cf 
nationality which started in 1892, but it 
is a sentiment which so far remains dor- 
mant and quiescent, and has not yet 
assumed political form. What we have 
to deal with in Scotland at present is a 
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business problem as to how we are to 
transact our own affairs more efficiently 
than at present. In Wales, I understand 
from what I can gather from speeches 
made in this House and elsewhere by 
hon. Members for Welsh constituencies, 
and from what I gathered from the able 
speech of the hon. Gentleman who moved 
this Resolution, there are four problems 
which occupy the people’s mind—educa- 
tion, land, the Church, and temperance 
reform. Of those, three at least are 
much more problems of a business char- 
acter than questions connected with any 
sentiment of nationality. Nobody can 
say they are questions connected with 
social order. They are questions which 
have to be dealt with, but there is very 
little amalgamation between them and 
the question of Irish Home Rule. The 
question of the Government of Ire 
land is a very large question and a 
very serious one, the largest and 
most serious which this House has 
ever had to deal with outside foreign 
affairs. It is dormant just now, it is 
asleep, but how long will it remain so? 
You have got a huge Unionist majority, 
a majority with which you can do what 
you please. You are trying to govern 
Ireland with the best endeavour to do 
what is best for her, and you have laid 
down the principle that she must be con- 
tent if.she gets as much, or more than 
the benefits given to the rest of the 
United Kingdom. You are pouring 
British gold into Ireland: £700,000, 
which it is proposed to give under the 
Local Government Bill, is not an incon- 
siderable amount ; but I do not think it 
will have a much better effect than if you 
dropped it into an Irish bog. You are 
doing all you can for a country which has 
a long record of neglect and bad treat- 
ment behind it, with the hope of instil- 
ling into the minds and hearts of the 
people that a new era is dawning for 
them. The population of Ireland has 
dwindled from 7,000,000 to 4,000,000, 
‘and there has arisen in the minds of the 
people, to an intense degree, the belief 
that the only problem with which they 
are concerned is how to emancipate them- 
selves from our rule. I should feel it 
myself if I were an Irishman. It was be- 
cause that desire existed in 1885 that I 
was a Home Ruler. It is because that 
desire is in their minds to-day that I 
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distinguish the Home Rule feeling of 
the Irish people from this Motion to-day, 
and I express my conviction that, however 
long we may have to wait, you will only 
solve that problem in the same manner 
as you solved the question of Canada and 
the question of Quebec, by giving them 
full freedom, and recognising their right 
in their existence as a people to be free. 
There we have to deal with something 
quite different from what is the topic of 
this Motion ; I would vote for a Bill which 
would give all these things. The last 
thing I desire to do is to deny the senti- 
ment of nationality which exists in these 
portions of the Empire. They all have 
legitimate grievances to be dealt with, 
but in Ireland it is not a question of 
specific reform. In Ireland it is a ques- 
tion of dealing with a large problem of 
social order. I have never believed in 
the paper contract of the so-called union 
of hearts. I believe in dealing with Ire- 
land with such a drastic measure that by 
giving them self-government you get rid 
of the roots of their grievance. Know- 
ing that the Irish question is a large 
question of social order, and believing 
that in taking such a course as I have 
suggested within safe limits you have 
the only way of preserving social order, 
I feel I must support the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend who sits near me when 
that Amendment is moved. I believe by 
so doing I shall be following the best 
traditions of the Liberal Party, and I 
believe if the Motion which is proposed 
to-day be accepted we shall be going 
back upon the best traditions of the 
Liberal Party. 


Mr. D. H. COGHILL (Stoke-upon 
Trent): I do not think that Wales 
has any special grievance. If this 
Motion had been brought by any 
hon. Member for Ireland I should 
not have been surprised, although 
I might have disagreed, but I am 
surprised that the Motion should be 
seconded by one of the hon. Members for 
Scotland. It was only last night that we 
were dealing with two Scotch Bills, one 
of which was talked out by an hon. Mem- 
ber from Scotland, and a week ago we 
spent the whole of one evening on the 
question of trawling in Scotch waters, 
and it was only by the help of English 
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legislators that we were able to carry the 
Vote. I do not know where the Scotch 
Members would be if it were not for the 
assistance of the English. The hon. 
Member, the mover of this Motion, seemed 
to have in his mind the Scotch when he 
moved it. He reminded us that in 1894 
a Motion was passed in this House for a 
separate Parliament in Scotland. A year 
ago a Motion was passed to give separate 
Parliaments to Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, and, if I may say so, nothing so 
helped the Unionist Party as those two 
Motions. With regard to Ireland, in 
1886 we were to have the Irish Members 
excluded from this House ; the next ver- 
sion was that they should be here on 
Mondays and not on Wednesdays, and 
then, finally, that they should come here 
for all purposes, and not only should rule 
Ireland, but rule here as well. I am per- 
fectly certain of one thing—the Govern- 
ment is not prepared to take a retro- 
grade step. We are not prepared to 
break up a united nation into its com- 
ponent parts. I am not prepared to 
admit that business in this House is con- 
gested at all. It may be so under the 
present system of procedure, but I ven- 
ture to say the speeches in this House 
are far too voluminous. If it were not 
for the inordinate length of the speeches 
in this House we should have plenty of 
time to transact whatever business pro- 
perly falls within the scope of its deli- 
berations. I supported the Resolution 
brought in last year for shorter speeches, 
and I hope the time will soon come when 
effect will be given to it. It is not ex- 
clusion we want. We desire that the 
business of this House should be con- 
ducted with decorum and dispatch, and 
the only way of doing that is to have 


‘short speeches. The hon. Member who 


seconded the Motion said, with reference 
to Home Rule for Ireland, that it was 
dormant and asleep, but we have been 
told the Home Rule has been dead since 
the last election. I do not myself know 
what the conditions are under which 
Home Rule is to be proposed to this 
House. One cannot help noticing that 
the whole of the candidates who stood 
at the bye-election gave the go-by to 
Home Rule, or that they were exceed- 
ingly tender in their references to that 
subject, and if they referred to it at all 
it was only at the fag-end of their 
speeches. It has been extremely difficult 
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to get the gentlemen to take up that sub- 
ject at all, and it is exceedingly difficult 
to say what is the precise form of Home 
Rule in the minds of the hon. Gentle- 
men on the opposite side of the House 
at the present time. The hon. and 
learned Member who moved the Motion 
is not prepared to say what form he sup- 
ported, yet he has voted for several forms. 
He voted for the Bill of 1886. 


Str ROBERT REID: Indeed, I did 
not. I was not a Member of the House 
then. 


Mr. COGHILL: Then allow me to say 
I have no doubt he would have voted for 
it. I do not think we can form any 
opinion of what is the dominant idea of 
Home Rule which prevails on the oppo- 
site side of the House at the present time, 
and upon the vain belief that we shall 
have a definite idea put before us we 
are going to set up separate Parliaments 
in the United Kingdom. A large diffi. 
culty will then crop wp—what business are 
you going to say devolves on the subsi- 
diary Parliaments? How are you going 
to define what is Scotch, what is Irish, 
and what is Welsh business? I do not 
wish to take up the time of the House 
any longer with discussing this Motion, 
but I think it is a singularly inoppor- 
tune one to bring before the House. I 
do not think the country has quite got 
over the shock of the last Home Rule 
recollection, and if the Party opposite 
were to go to the country again with the 
same ideas on the subject as they pro- 
posed to the nation, then the same result 
would ensue, and their proposals would 
be rejected by an _ overwhelming 
majority. 


*Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr, Tyd- 
vil): I do hope that this afternoon we 
may look for some light and leading 
from some right hon. Gentleman on the 
Front Bench. ‘I have already made up 
my mind, and put down an Amendment 
on the Paper, but there are many on 
both sides who naturally look for guid- 
ance to the Leaders of their respective 
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Parties. I do most respectfully and most 
earnestly urge that we may have an ex- 
pression of opinion from some hon. Gen- 
tleman upon the Front Benches, and that 
we shall not be left entirely for guidance 
to irresponsible and inexperienced Mem- 
bers below the Gangway. [Mr. Luoyp 
Gzorce (Carnarvon Boroughs) : Or above 
the Gangway.| And I hope my right 
hon. Friend will remember that he is not 
now at the Welsh National Convention. 
I am in no way opposed to devolution in 
principle, and I have sympathy with the 
Motion in so far as I understand it; it is 
rather indefinite, and, after the speech of 
the Seconder, I am not sure whether 
I really do understand it or not. My 
Amendment is not intended to be hostile 
to the Motion, but while I say that I very 
much question the wisdom of moving the 
Motion at the present time, it is not 
opportune, in my judgment, and I do not 
think the purposes of the Liberal policy 
are served by bringing it forward. If, 
however, my hon. Friend will only, as I 
heartily hope he will, even now, at the 
eleventh hour, accept the Amendment, I 
shall be most happy to vote for it. The 
Amendment has a twofold purpose : first, 
it is intended to qualify the urgency ex- 
pressed in the Motion, and, in the next 
place, I want to clear up one point. I 
wish to define relation hon. Members 
on this side of the House have in their 
minds of the question of Home Rule all 
round to the question of Home Rule for 
Ireland. I want to remove from 
the minds of our Irish colleagues 
any suspicion that English, Scotch, and 
Welsh Liberals have any desire to super- 
sede the question they have so much at 
heart. If two men ride one horse at the 
same time, Gne must ride in front. I 
have always favoured separate legislation 
for Wales, within certain limits, based 
upon the wishes of the people of Wales 
themselves, and I fully recognise, 
not only the difficulty of securing ade- 
quate attention for Welsh demands in 
the congested state of business in the Im- 
perial Parliament, but this, to me, ob- 
vious proposition that no one can know so 
well as the people of Wales what they 
most require. But this is the point, I dis- 
pute the degree of urgency which is at- 
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tached to this Motion. When a simi- 
lar Motion came before us three years 
ago I think the terms of the Motion 
were nearly in the same _ phraseology. 
When a similar Motion was brought for- 
ward three years ago, the word then used 
was “desirable,” and I wish to return to 
that word as adequately expressing the 
opinion and the feeling in Wales with 
regard to the Motion. I object to the 
use of the words “ urgent necessity,” Mr. 
Speaker, because it exaggerates the whole 
position, and it not only exaggerates the 
need for this particular reform, but it is 
calculated, in my mind, to prejudice the 
position of questions of far greater 
urgency by placing this question on an 
equality with them. The matter which 
Welshmen intend to secure is religious 
equality, and I, for my part, decline to 
countenance any even seeming attempt to 
supersede that question, and to depose 
it from the position of priority it holds 
in the Welsh programme, or to weaken 
our demand by placing any other reform 
upon an equality with it. If a Welsh 
legislature could be secured more 
speedily, and if power were conferred 
on such a legislature to deal with 
religious matters, I should be the first to 
vote for it, but there is no hope that 
Home Rule for Wales would be got more 
easily, and still less hope that when that 
Home Rule comes it will empower us to 
deal with Disestablishment. If this were 
a meeting of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion the choice of words might not much 
signify, for the great fear of that august 
body is lest they be taken too seriously, 
though I do not see, Mr. Speaker, any 
immediate cause for their alarm. But 
the weakness of the Welsh Members col- 
lectively is that the House of Commons 
does not take them seriously enough, or, 
at any rate, as seriously as they consider 
they are entitled to be taken. They 
should be careful, therefore, in their 
choice of words, and in the impression the 
wording of their resolutions leaves upon 
the House. My experience of political 
life, Mr. Speaker, convinces me that in 
order to secure any measure of reform 
it is necessary for the time being to 
focus and concentrate all our mind and 
energies upon the main purpose we have 
in view, if we wish to bring it to a 
successful issue, and not to dissipate 
those energies and raise up and stimulate 
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fresh opposition by adding new items to 
our programme. Now what, Mr. Speaker, 
is the common feeling among the more 
thoughtful members of the Liberal Party 
throughout the country? Is it not that 
the weakness—yes, I wish to be frank ; 
I am not going to let the other side 
into any secrets they do not know—but 
is it not a fact that the weakness of the 
position occupied by Liberals in Parlia- 
ment is due to the too-substantial, too- 
sumptuous bill of fare laid before us at 
the last election by our leaders? And 
yet it is now proposed to add to it. The 
coach is already over-loaded, yet it is 
now seriously proposed to invite up a 
few more passengers. I hope we shall 
have some light and leading on the sub- 
ject from the right hon. Gentlemen on 
the Bench in front of me. I do not know 
whether we shall get it or not, but, at 
any rate, I do hope that we shall get an 
expression of opinion from the Leader of 
the Welsh Party. Though I am not a 
member of the Welsh Parliamentary 
Party, I hope the Leader of that body, 
the Member for East Glamorgan, will, 
before the Debate closes, give us, with 
the authority which he in his position 
alone can authoritatively do—and I say 
this with every respect for my hon. 
Friend the Member for West Denbigh, 
upon whom, by the choice of the 
ballot, has devolved the duty of 
bringing this Motion forward on behalf 
of the Welsh Parliamentary Party—I 
hope, I say, that the Leader of the Party 
will not fail before the close of the dis- 
cussion to voice the feeling of his fol- 
lowers in regard to the Motion. I am 
the more anxious to hear his views be 
cause, if the report in the Freeman's 
Journal is correct, they differ from those 
expressed by the hon. Member. I hold 
in my hand an extract which is contri- 
buted by the London correspondent of 
that very responsible journal, who, spesk- 
ing of the manner in which the Welsh 
Members will Vote, says— 


“As to whether Mr. Herbert Roberts, in 
moving Tuesday’s Motion, will consent to make 
a similar declaration, remains to be seen. 1 
should judge not if, as was rumoured in the 
Lobby last evening, Mr. Herbert Roberts and 
his friends resent the interposition of Mr. D. 
A. Thomas’s amendment. But whatever may 
be the feeling of these gentlemen, I am in 2 
position to say that Mr. Alfred Thomas, the 
Chairman of the Welsh Party, supports the 
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prior claims of Home Rule for Ireland, and is 
prepared to state that fact in the course of the 
Debate.” 


And now, Mr. Speaker, let me return to 
the second and more important purpose 
of the Amendment, to define precisely 
the relation of the Motion to the Irish 
demand. When a similar Motion, 
strongly resembling the present one, 
even in its wording, was under discussion 
in 1895, the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
indicated very clearly that there was no 
intention on the part of his friends and 
himself to substitute Home Rule All 
Round for Irish Home Rule in the pro- 
gramme of his Party, and, in fact, during a 
speech of the hon. Member for Water- 
ford he expressed his readiness, in which 
I presume my Friend the Member for 
Carnarvon Boroughs, who seconded the 
Motion, concurred, to make the proposi- 
tion clear by amending it in that direc- 
tion. The words suggested by the hon. 
Member for Waterford were— 


“That, after a national Parliament shall be 
established in Ireland, to devolve upon legis- 
latures in Scotland, Wales, and England the 
management of their own affairs.” 


But, unfortunately, the Motion of the 
hon. Member being an Amendment upon 
going into Supply on a Friday evening 
sitting, it was not competent for him to 
amend it. The Vote was, however, 
naturally taken upon his interpretation. 
Under these circumstances, I confess I 
am a little surprised that the framers of 
the Motion this afternoon, inspired, as I 
presume they are, from the same source 
as were those who formulated the Motion 
of 1895, did not remedy the defect which 
was then discovered, and I can well 
understand—though I do not know how 
far such is actually the case—that the 
omission may have created some little 
annoyance, if not suspicion, in the 
minds of the Members for Ireland. The 
omission has, nevertheless, I feel sure, 
only to be pointed out in order to be 
rectified, for I contend that on the ground 
of right, no less than that of expediency, 
Ireland has a paramount claim to prece- 
dence, and that, so long as the honour- 
able alliance between the Liberal and 
Irish Parties is maintained, and while 
the Irish representatives insist on priority 
of treatment, it will be dishonourable on 
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our part to question that claim, and, 
moreover, disastrous to the prosperity of 
the Liberal Party as at present consti- 
tuted. I think we can say, Mr. Speaker, 
that it is the intensity of the feeling in 
Ireland, the dogged determination with 
which they have pursued their purpose, 
the arguments and eloquence they havs 
brought to bear, that have stimulated 
Scotch and Welsh Members late in the day 
to follow in thei rwake. When the alliance 
between the Parties is discontinued, then 
our obligation will naturally be at an 
end; but if that is the wish of English, 
Scotch, and Welsh Liberals, then let it 
be plainly stated,. and let us first count 
the cost. Hon. Members opposite will 
pardon this little domestic conversation 
I am holding with my Friends, for I fear 
I cannot hold their interest with any 
information that they do not already 
fully possess; nor do I ask them 10 
follow me into this matter when they 
speak. But I wish to be quite frank on 
this question of expediency. Thorough 
frankness is always the safest, least vul- 
nerable, and wisest policy when you know 
your opponents to be completely in- 
formed. I fully recognise that the differ- 
ences between Irish Members have 
created annoyance, and that their atti- 
tude on the Education and Roman Catho- 
lic University questions has given rise to 
grave dissatisfaction among many 
Liberals, and especially among Noncon- 
formists, who now, as we all know, con- 
stitute the backbone of the Liberal 
Party, and that it is openly asserted, 
with alarming and increasing energy, 
that while, by abandoning the alliance, 
the Liberal Party might lose a few seats, 
we shall win back many on this side of 
the Channel. But that is only one view 
of the matter. Consider the position in 
the House of Commons. The alliance is 
at present in a minority of something 
like 140. If the Irish Nationalists were 
alienated—and that, I understand, would 
be the result of substituting the proposal 
contained in this Motion as it stands for 
Irish Home Rule—we should find our- 
selves in a minority of 300. [Laughter.] 
Hon. Members may laugh, but can 
they deny it? We should have to 
win back 150 seats to put ourselves 
on a bare equality with our op 
ponents. We should have to win 


back 175 to give us a fair working 
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majority. The rank and file of the 
Liberal Party are pulling themselves 
together in a splendid manner, notwith- 
standing the absence of strong leader- 
ship. How far that is due to the return 
of confidence in our policy or growing dis- 
gust at that of our opponents, or whether 
it is more due to love of Liberalism and 
dislike of Toryism, I will not attempt to 
decide. But, under the most favourable 
circumstances, how long will it take the 
Liberal Party to win back 175 seats, 
which will be necessary to overtake our 
possible minority of 300, and give us a 
working majority? I ask you seriously 
to consider how long it will take us to 
do this before we come to a rupture with 
our Irish friends. I beg to move the 
Amendment. 


*Mr. THOMAS LOUGH (Islington, 
W.): In seconding this Amendment I 
wish to dissociate myself from the bitter 
allusions which the hon. Member has 
made to the Liberal Party. Nor can I 
follow him into any domestic difficulties 
of the Welsh Party. I see no reason 
why its Members should dispute. I would 
like to be friends with everybody. The 
Amendment divides itself into two parts. 
The first is merely to substitute the 
word “desirable” for “urgently neces- 
sary.” I do not attach very much im- 
portance to that, but still the word “de- 
sirable” is more correct than the two 
words which stand in the original Motion. 
But the serious part of the Amendment 
is the latter part, which claims to give 
priority to Ireland in this matter of self- 
government. I desire to acknowledge 
the kindly references which have been 
made towards Ireland, for nearly every- 
thing we wanted is conceded in the 
speeches that have been delivered. It 
may be asked, therefore, why we do not 
rest satisfied. The reason is, Mr. 
Speaker, that these are grave matters, 
and that sometimes effects arise from 
such action in this House which are not 
seen at the time, and which produce 
very serious results in after time. About 
nine years ago a subject came up akin 
to the one we are now dealing with. 
A Conservative Government was in 
power, as strong as the one in office 
to-day, and a suggestion was made that 
a Cemmittee should be appointed to in- 
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quire into the financial relations of the 
United Kingdom, but it was resisted on 
the grounds that if such an inquiry were 
instituted, it should also apply to Wales 
and Scotland. The result was that 
no inquiry was made into these 
financial questions, and when we 
came to discuss Home Rule we were 
placed in a most considerable difficulty, 
because we had not those facts which we 
should have had if that Committee had 
been appointed. More serious results 
may arise than hon. Members may think 
from treating these questions in such a 
spirit, and it is, therefore, with great 
deference to my hon. Friends that I 
would just say a brief word or two in 
support of the present Amendment. The 
first point is, we deny that legislation is 
so urgently necessary for Wales and Scot- 
land. Wales is the best-off pert of the 
United Kingdom with regard to legisla- 
tion, because, owing to the great energy 
of my hon. Friends from Wales, they get 
a good many special Acts of Parliament 
passed for the benefit of the Principality, 
and they get the full benefit of all Eng- 
lish Acts of Parliament. A book has 
been published upon the subject of 
“Federation and the Empire,” and some 
very useful statistics were given in it 
which prove that this Parliament is still 
in heart and essence the English Parlia- 
ment, and that a large share of the busi- 
ness done is English business. Now, all 
the English business is Welsh business 
also. I will quote from that book one 
figure to show how this is increasing. In 
1830 25 per cent. of the Acts passed in 
this House applied to England ; in 1890 
47 per cent. applied to England—I 
should say to England and Wales— 
therefore twice as much Parliamentary 
time is devoted to that part of the King- 
dom as was the case some 60 years 
ago. The second reason I will urge is 
that Wales has received a good deal of 
attention, and has made a great deal of 
progress in settling Welsh questions. I 
desire to associate myself with the 
hon. Gentleman on my right, who said 
he would put no limit to the aspirations 
of Wales or of Scotland. Neither would 
I. But a great deal of progress has been 
made in satisfying the immediate wants 
of Wales, more than the other parts of 
the Kingdom have secured. Take Welsh 
education. What has been done? We 
have got a sort of Welsh Parliament 
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established. There is a body which 
brings in its Estimates in the autumn, 
in whose hands the whole question of 
secondary and university education for 
Wales rests. This is a body of a repre- 
sentative character, and contains repre- 
sentatives from all the Welsh counties. 
Wales has got her Parliament in this 
respect, and has got power to deal with 
all those subjects to which Welsh Mem- 
bers attach so much importance. Then 
there is the question of the Church in 
Wales. A Bill has been passed giving 
great satisfaction to Welsh Members on 
that subject. I do not wish to go too far 
in saying that the wishes of the Welsh- 
men have been satisfied, but the facts I 
have alluded to show that great progress 
has been made in dealing with the ques- 
tions which they have raised. I hope 
I shall not be dissociating myself 
too violently from the opinion expressed 
on my right—that this is a question of 
nationality—when I suggest that it is also 
a business question, and we ought to have 
regard, in dealing with it, as to how the 
different parts of the United Kingdom 
live under the present system. Wales lives 
extremely well. She shares the pros- 
perity of England. Anyone who looks 
at Great Britain as an island could not 
draw a line and say, “This part is cut 
off from the rest.” Scotland and Wales 
share evenly with England the full pros- 
perity of this country, especially during 
the last quarter of a century. I do not 
wish to enter into particulars to any 
extent on that point, but I may give to 
the House one fact that will illustrate my 
meaning. The wealth of this great 
island depends more than anything else 
upon the fact that it is a great exporting 
country, and these exports amount to 
£240,000,000. They are distributed 
between England, Scotland, and Wales 
almost exactly in proportion to the popu- 
lation, but if there be any difference 
Wales has the advantage. Therefore we 
see that so far as those great sources of 
wealth which enable a country to bear 
the burden of government are concerned, 
England, Scotland, and Wales stand 
upon an equality. Let me contrast 
with this the exports from Ireland to 
foreign countries. The reports from 
Ireland to foreign countries are only a 
quarter of a million per annum. It may 
be said that this does not include the 
Irish exports to England. Neither does 
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it include the Scotch or Welsh exports ; 
therefore, for the purpose of comparison, 
the facts I have stated rest upon a sure 
foundation. So we find that in one island 
this element of national wealth is equally 
distributed. But it is not so in Ireland, 
I turn to Scotland. I do not pretend to 
be an authority on the point, and I will 
only quote an allusion which I think is 
justified by the speech that my Scotch 
Friend has made. The remark I would 
venture to make is that Scotch Home 
Rule is not progressing very rapidly at 
the moment. [An hon. Memper: Why 


not?] Well, I do not want to be 
offensive, but it strikes me that that 
vigorous association which exists for 


pushing this particular item of politics 
forward has not been in quite so flourish- 
ing a condition lately. There is one 
reason why the interest is somewhat flat, 
and that is because, after Welsh legisla- 
tion, this House seems to be constantly 
buried in Scotch legislation. Take last 
night. Last night we had six Scotch 
Bills on the Order Paper out of 11 or 12, 
and for the convenience of the Scotchmen 
the Estimates were stopped at an early 
hour, and the Lord Advocate proceeded 
to push his Bills through with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. Scotchmen seem to 
be jealous of the prominence which this 
question of the financial relations has got 
in Ireland, and the Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh Chambers of Commerce have in- 
quired into the question. I read the 
report of this Committee, and I find that 
although Scotchmen pay a little too much 
they think they get a guid pro quo. We 
must recognise that conditions common to 
all the three countries exist. The coun- 
tries have been united in prosperity, and 
the financial burden of the country does 
not rest with peculiar weight upon any 
one part more than the other. I must 
make an exception, of course, in the case 
of the Highlands of Scotland. I be- 
lieve that this is the only population 
within the island of Great Britain which 
is enabled by its disadvantages and 
sufferings to compare with the conditions 
of Ireland. Now I will tell the House, 
which has listened to me so patiently, 
why it is that I cannot put the case of 
any part of Great Britain alongside the 
case of Ireland. I will just quote one 
figure more from that book which deals 
with the way in which this House dis- 
charges its legislative duties. In 1830 
3 T 
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20 per cent. of the legislation was Irish, 
but in 1890 only 15 per cent. was Irish, 
so that a smaller amount of time and a 
smaller number of Measures are passed 
now than there used to be passed before. 
Many events have recently occurred 
which tend greatly to increase the de- 
nand for self-government in Ireland. In 
the first place, there was the publication 
of the Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Financial Relations. I believe 
chat this is the greatest event upon this 
question which ever happened. When 
we were discussing the Home Rule Bill 
in 1893 I heard the present Leader of 
the House put to Mr. Gladstone this ques- 
tion a hundred times— 


“Can the right honourable gentleman, cr 
anybody on that side of the House, tell me of 
any grievance now that Ireland labours under 
which is not shared by the other parts of the 
United Kingdom?” 


I must say that the Front Liberal Bench 
of that day was not able to give a com- 
plete and satisfactory answer to that 
question. I hope I have given no offence 
with that remark. I gladly followed my 
Leaders as far as they went upon that 
question of Home Rule; but I always 
thought they based too much importance 
on the historical side of the question. 
Now, history does not appeal to 
me strongly in dealing with 
practical politics. If we could pro- 
mote a happy condition of public 
affairs, say, for seven years, in Ireland, it 
would go far—I do not say to remove 
entirely—but it would go far to heal that 
feeling of bitterness in the minds of the 
people. But are we proceeding in that 
direction! The Report of the Financial 
Relations shows that the most terrible 
grievances rest upon the people of Ire 
land to-day. These are constantly in- 
creasing as Ireland diminishes in popula- 
tion. This country is always demanding 
increased financial burdens, while the 
bility to bear such burdens is constantly 
diminishing. Look what has happened 
since the Report was presented. Not 
only has the Report not been dealt with, 
but the situation has got far worse; 
the number of people has diminished, 
while taxation has increased. If the 
Liberal had been able to 


so 


Leaders 


point to those growing financial burders 
on the diminishing numbers and dimin- 
Mr. Lough. 
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ishing wealth of the Irish people the 
results in regard to Home Rule might 
have been very different. Another point 
that I would like to make in favour oj 
Ireland’s particular claim is the failure 
of the Unionist Government to satisfy 
the demands of the Irish people. No- 
thing is more striking than the discon- 
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tent which exists in the minds of the 
Unionists of Ireland at the efforts 
of the Unionist Government. A most 


distinguished Unionist on the other side 
of the House said to me—and I hope he 
has not changed his mind—some few 
months ago that if what the Govern- 
ment are doing is all that the Unionist 
Government can do for Ireland, then 
his mind was severely shaken on the 
question of Home Rule. Everybody's 
mind is now open ‘to the thought 
that Unionism provides no solution 
oi the situation. What has happened 
in the 13 years since Lord Salisbury 
asked for 20 years of firm and _ reso- 
lute government for Ireland! You have 
had 13 years of it. How far have you 
gone towards its solution? Look at Ire- 
land ; what do we see?’ Why, one of the 
most serious famines that have existed 
since the beginning of the century on 
the west coast of Ireland. We see amost 
terrible increase of lunacy. |Laughter.| I 
am sorry that the question excites any 
merriment on the other side of the 
House. I will not attribute it to 
the want of heart of the hon. Mem- 
bers opposite. It is to their want of 
knowledge. If they had looked only to 
the last Report of the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners for Ireland for 1897 they would 
have been struck by the terrible and 
serious facts reported by their officials. 
The ratio of increase in 1896 is double 
as great as ever it was in any previous 
year in Ireland. Now just think of that 
fact. The Royal Commission direct 
attention to the increase of lunacy. 
Everyone is familiar with the alarming 
increase for 20 years past. How terrible 
must the figures be when I say that the 
ratio of increase is doubled in the last 
year! There is a total breakdown on 
the part of this House to provide 
government for the people. The Poor 
Law system has broken down, the 
Congested Districts Board has also 
broken down, the system of saving the 
people by building labourers’ houses and 
constructing light railways is com- 
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pletely played out, and this policy is no 
remedy. That is the reason why I stick 
to the Home Rule faith. I believe that 
the government of the country was never 
so bad, never so inadequate, to meet 
the requirements of the Irish people as 
it is today. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not suppose hon. Members opposite 
will agree with me, but I am quite sure 
that not one of them will say that I am 
not perfectly in earnest in what I have 
said, and that it is not consistent with 
all that I have said in this House. For 
these reasons I have much pleasure in 
seconding the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I rise to 
support the Amendment, because I have 
a two-fold cbjection to the original 
Resolution as it stands on the Paper. In 
the first place, it is so drafted as un- 
doubtedly to convey an impression to the 
public outside, as well as, I believe, to 
Members of this House, that it is the 
object of the mover and seconder, so far 
as the character of the demand is con- 
cerned, to place that demand for Ire- 
land upon an equal footing with the 
demand of Wales and Scotland, which is 
for a devolution of powers. And I 
object, in the second place, to the word- 
ing of the original Resolution, because 
by introducing the words “urgently 
necessary,” as it is upon the Paper, it 
will convey undoubtedly the impression 
that the Resolution is desired to take 
away from Ireland that priority for her 
claim which has been the programme 
of the Liberal Party for many years.’ It 
will be noticed not only in the Resolu- 
tion itself, but in the speeches of the 
mover and seconder, which, in my judg- 
ment, make the wording or the Resolu- 
tion worse, that they base their claim, not 
upon a historic national right, but on 
grievances and inconveniences. After 
listening to the speeches of the mover 
and seconder, I would hardly dignify 
them by the name of grievances. What 
has been the history of Ireland? When 
we claim from this House the right to 
legislate for our own country, we might 
have based the Irish claim on griev- 
ances; we might have pointed to a 
jong series of years during which, in Ire- 
land, under the control of this House, 
every conceivable evidence of mis- 
government was rife on every side; we 
wight have pointed to a diminishing 
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population, which had dwindled trom 
8,750,000 to 4,750,000; we might have 
peinted to increasing and deepening 
poverty, to ruined manufactures, to 
decaying trade, while all the rest of the 
civilised world was advancing by leaps 
and bounds; we might have pointed to 
a race which had been scattered by the 
Government of this country over every 
portion of the civilised world, and which 
is characterised by nothing but hatred 
end animosity to English rule; we might, 
I say, have claimed Home Rule for these 
reasons; we might have claimed it also 
by pointing to this fact—which in itself 
alone would condemn beyond the power 
of redemption a government that has 
been carried on under the sanction of 
this House in Ireland for 98 years—the 
fact that for 98 years society in that 
country was rent and torn by class war 
and religious hatred, a!l of which is the 
direct outcome of the misgovernment cf 
England. Had we based the Irish claim 
oa these grounds, it would have been 
irresistible ; but that was not the main 
ground on which we based the Irish claim 
in 1886 and the years that went before. 
We based it on historic right and the 
indestructible resolve of the people to 
have the liberty of governing themselves, 
wud we told you frankly in 1886 and 
1893 that if the impossible were to be 
done, namely, if good government were 
to be given to Ireland through the instru- 
mentality of this House, even then you 
would not destroy the passion of the 
Irish people for the right to govern 
themselves. Therefore, I say the Irish 
claim stands first of all on historic right 
and the indestructible desire of an 
ancient people to have the government of 
their own country in the hands of their 
own countrymen on their own soil, and 
I support this Amendment because it 
seeks to preserve the priority of the Irish 
claim over any claims that may be put 
forward for Scotland or Wales; and, in 
the second place, by using the well- 
known expression describing the Irish 
claim as a Measure of Home Rule for 
Ireland, the Amendment proposes to place 
the claim of Ireland on such a footing as 
will recognise the national character of 
that claim. I may say, in passing, that 
with regard to the other Amendment on 
the Paper which may be moved at a later 
stage, I will not deal with it until it is 
before the House. Now, it has been 
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pointed out by the mover and seconder 
of this Resolution that it was entirely 
foreign to their intention to put Home 
Rule into the background. I fully accept 
that declaration on their part, but we 
are entitled, and we are bound, to judge 
a Resolution of this character by the 
iganing it will convey to the ordinary 
man who reads the newspaper, and I 
say that if passed in its present form it 
could convey no other meaning to the 
ordinary citizen than that it was the 
desire of those who supported it to 
abandon the policy of giving Ireland a 
National Legislature the primary 
object of the Liberal Party, and to sub- 
stitute for it an undefined and unknown 
policy of giving certain undefined bodies 
in parts of the Kingdom certain undefined 
powers, leaving Ireland to be dis 
tinguished as a part of the United 
Kingdom. Dealing with this question 
of the effect of this Resolution in its 
present shape over the minds of people 
outside, I turn for a moment to the 
Janguage used by a very able Irish cor- 


as 


respondent of the Sunday Observer, and 
I desire to read a short extract from his 
comment on this Resolution, because | 
believe that in the language I am about 
to admirably what 
would be the feeling of the great mass 
of the Nationalists of Ireland towards 
the House is now con- 
He says— 


read he expresses 


the Resolution 
sidering. 


“O'Connell asked for repeal of the Union in 
the early thirties, and again in the middle 
forties. His principles then, in a more ad- 
vanced form, were taught, after he died, by the 
Young Irelanders. Twenty years later, .n a 
more advanced form still, they were preach? 
by the Fenians. ‘hen came the movement of 
Isaac Butt, in which, modified to suit the 
scruples of the Protestant gentry who felt 
outraged by the disestablishment of their 
Church, they were again revived ; and, finally, 
on the top of all these came the Parnell move- 
ment and the Irish Home Rule claim as we 
know it to-day. Here we have a period of 
between 60 and 70 years, during which Ireland 
has been agitating and conspiring, wuile scores 
of her bravest sons have gone to the scaffold, 
and hundreds with broken hearts to the grave 
or exile, to restore her national independence ; 
and yet Scotland and Wales, whose people as 
yet have shown little desire for legislative 
authority, and who have certainly suffered 
nothing for such a cause, seem to think—or 
rather a section of their representatives—that 
it is legitimate politics for them to play the 
dog in the manger to Ireland after her two 


generations of travail for this idea.” 


Mr. Dillon. 
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That may be strong language, but it 
represents the feelings of Irish 
Nationalists. And then there is the 
question of priority between the claim 
of Ireland and those of Scotland 
and Wales—with which I heartily 
sympathise. I ask the Scotch and 


Welsh Members, when did they think of 
asking for Home Rule? Not until on 
the floor of this House—not to speak of 
the previous movements in Ireland—year 
after year the Irish Party had fought and 
struggled for the cause. It was from 
cur action that they first learned of 
Home Rule and put forward this claim 
which I shall be always prepared to sup- 
port because they were inspired by the 
example of Ireland. Could anything 
be more ungenerous than to say to Irish- 
men, after all these years of suffering and 
coercion, that their cause, which they 
had fought for, as the hon. and learned 
Member for Haddington had said, with 
dogged fidelity, should be shoved into 
the background in order to make way 
for some indefinite proposal of devolu- 
tion? The proposer and seconder of 
this Motion desire Home Rule—a very 
laudable desire, but one which is not 
crystallised into a definite shape, and has 
vot come before this House with the de- 
finiteness which has characterised the 
Irish demand. I put it to them, do they 
think they are serving their cause by 
moving this Motion? Their only chance 
of getting an increased measure of Local 
Government for Scotland and Wales is 
tc carry Home Rule for Ireland, and if it 
works successfully in that country the 
other will probably follow as far as the 
people of Scotland and Wales are 
desirous. But, as the hon. Member for 
Merthyr said, the first essential for - 
concentration, and if the 
Liberal Party fondly imagine they are 
going to advance the interests of the 
Party or the interests of Local Govern- 
ment in Scotland or Wales by breaking 
away from their traditional policy on 
the Irish question and adopting a new 
policy of Home Rule all round, then I 
say no Party ever made a greater mis- 
take. In March, 1895, the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy proposed a motion— 





success is 


“'That in the opinion of this House, and in 
order to give speedier and fuller effect to the 
special desires and wants of the respective 
nationalities in the United Kingdom, it is 
desirable to evolve on Legislatures in Ireland, 
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England, Scotland, and Wales, respectively, she 
management and control of their domestic 
affairs.” 


That is a totally different Motion from 
the one now before the House, because it 
says “the respective nationalities in the 
United Kingdom.” He used the word 
cesirable, and I think it is speciaily 
desirable, but for fear there might be 
any doubt or ambiguity, he agreed with 
the Irish Party to make the following 


statement with regard to priority. He} 


said in his speech, referring to the fact 
that some people thought this Resolution 
was calculated to put Home Rule in a 
back place, “he took a very different 
view.” He quoted from the speech of 


the Chief Secretary to the effect that— | 


“the settlement of the Irish question was the 
primary policy of the present Liberal Adminis- 
tration ;” 


and then he added 





“There was no Member on the Liberal 
side of the House who would not heartily 
agree.’ 


Subsequently, when the hon. Member 
for Waterford proposed to place in front 
ef his Resolution the words, “after a 
National Parliament shall have been 
established in Ireland,” the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy in his speech said, “I 


accept the Amendment.” The forme of 


the House rendered it impossible for the | 


hon. Member for Waterford to move his 


Amendment, but the hon. Member for | 
Kirkcaldy recognised the unquestioned | ¢ 


priority of the Irish claim. Now, Sir, I 
come to the last point on which I desire | 
to trouble the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman, who sits below me, who 
seconded the Motion spoke at some 
length on the question of federation. 
He pointed out that, in his judgment, if 
Irish Home Rule were granted it would | 
be an inevitable consequence that the 
whole constitution of this country should | 
be recast, and that largely similar rights | 
should be granted to England, Wales, 
and Scotland. I have never held that | 
view, and T have never stated it, because | 
I have never held that the British Con- 
stitution was a logical constitution. It 
meets the urgency of urgent cases, and 
it goes along in the most illogical 
fashion from year to year until some 
fresh emergency requires some fresh 
measures. 
—and it is an interesting fact—that in 
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| this opinion as to the probable result of 
|Home Rule the hon. Member is entirely 
| supported by the hon. Member for Water- 
| ford City, because, in a speech delivered 
on the 29th March, 1895, on the motion 
of the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy, he 
used these words— 

“Care ought to be taken that Home Rule 
should be conceded of such a shape that it 
would be possible to fit it in afterwards with a 
complete system of federation for all these 
islands.” 





[So that, so far as a desire to 
'see a federal system follow upon Home 
'Rule was concerned, the hon. Member 
for Waterford City was in complete 
accord with the right hon. Gentle- 
man who seconded the Motion. 
‘We base the claim of Ireland on historic 
right and on the determination of the 
people, which I believe the Govern- 
ment, strong as it is, and this House 
will find to be absolutely indestructible, 
‘to obtain the management of their own 
affairs. The hon. Member for Merthyr, 
in moving this Amendment, alluded to 
| the fortunes of the Liberal Party and 
| their relation to the Irish demand, and 
drew a rather humorous picture of what 
‘would be the condition of the Liberal 
| Party if they were left entirely to them- 
iselves. I do not desire, nor intend, to 
‘follow the hon. Member in what he said. 
Possibly there would be a reformation 
‘of Parties; but I tell all whom it may 
concern that, so far as we are con- 
erned, our hope of winning Home Rule 
from this House does not depend on the 
action of any Party. We are absolutely 
‘convinced that if 80 Irish Members hold 
together in the House for a sufficient 
leneth of time Home Rule must even- 
| tually be granted, no-matter what Party 
is in power. For my own part, I have 
always said—and I say it frankly—that 
what I believe is delaying Home Rule is 
not the fact that one Party is in power 
or that another Party is not in power, 
but the fact that the Irish Party is 
jnot united. If the Irish Party are 
united, and hold toyether for a suffi- 
cient length of time, it is my deep con- 
viction that, no matter what Party is 
in power, Home Rule will have to be 
eranted by this House. I say so much 
for the attitude of the Irish Party. As 
regards the Liberal Party, they are 
|masters of their own destiny and 
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keepers of their own conscience, they 
are free to act as they think fit; but I 
share the view expressed by the hon. 
Member for Merthyr, that it was more 
honourable and more wise for a great 
Party, having put their. hands to a 
great task, and undertaken a _ great 
cause, to persevere in that cause, even 
though that perseverance should con- 
demn them to exile from office for a 
considerable time. 


Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): I venture to inter- 
pose for, I hope, a brief period in this 
Debate, in my capacity as a Scotch 
Member, and with the melancholy 
authority upon me which attaches to 
the Scotch Member of by far the longest 
experience of business in this House. 
in that capacity I wish to give my warm 
support to the Resolution moved by my 
hon. Friend the Member for West Den- 
bighshire. His proposal seems to me to be 
a plain and simple one. He points out 
an evil, he indicates a grievance, and 
he shows the line which he thinks the 
remedy must take. Across the path of 
my hon. Friend there have been drawn 
one or two Amendments, no doubt with 
an intention more or less amiable, but 
we do not require any Amendment to 
give variety and interest to this Debate. 
I have seldom heard a more interesting 
discussion, and if I rise somewhat earlier 
than I at one time thought of doing, I do 
so mainly that I may be able to speak with 
the recollection in my mind of some of 
the speeches to which we have listened. 
They came so fast upon each other, and 


were so varied in their character—the 
light shed came from such different 


quarters, and occasionally the light from 
the same quarter varied so much in 
colour, that I thought I had better speak 
now while they were fresh in my mind 
than wait any longer. The hon. Mem- 
ber for West Denbighshire put his case 
as I should have expected he would—in 
a clear and business-like way; and my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Dumfries again, as we might have ex- 
pected, infused a little more sentiment 
into the subject. As we know, my hon. 
Friend always feels strongly upon public 
questions in which he takes an interest, 
and I am sure the whole House could 


sympathise with the earnest way in which 
he dealt with this question. 


Mr. Dillon. 


Then we 
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have my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Haddington, who is nothing 
if not a philosopher. I confess that his 
philosophy is so abstruse that when he 
sat down I was not very sure what view 
he took of the question. I therefore 
have to fall back upon history, and I find 
that in 1895 my hon. and learned Friend 
voted for the Resolution which has been 
so much referred to to-night— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, in 
order to give speedier and fuller effect to the 
special desires and wants of the respective 
nationalities constituting the United Kingdom, 
and with a view to increase the efficiency of 
the Imperial Parliament to deal with Imperial 
affairs, it is desirable to devolve upon Legisla- 
tures in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and Eng- 
land, respectively, the management and con- 
trol of their domestic affairs.” 


So I can hardly believe that my hon. 
and learned Friend can be at all shocked 
by the proposal which is now before the 
House, which is not nearly so explicit or 
so extreme in its character as the Resolu- 
tion for which he himself voted in 1895. 
And then we had a most racy speech 
from my hon. Friend the Member for 
Merthyr. My hon. Friend expressed a 
desire, and he amply spoke up to his 


own desire, to be perfectly frank. He 
wished to be frank, he said, because 


everybody knew everything, and there 
was nothing to conceal. He lives in a 
glass house, and it appears to me that 
he has a new reading of the old proverb, 
and that he thinks it is the duty of those 
who live in glass houses to throw stones 
through the roof in order to do their own 
house as much damage as possible. What 
my hon. Friend wishes the House to 
agree to is practically this—I do not 
dwell on the little point of the word “ de- 
sirable” or the word “urgent,” for they 
both really come to the same thing— 
that if any devolution of public business, 
such as is indicated by the hon. Member 
for Denbighshire, is attempted, priority 
to the national claim of Ireland for self- 
government should be given. I am one 
of those who, in the course of this long 
controversy on the subject of Home 
Rule, have again and again given the 
fullest recognition to the priority of the 
Irish claim in the matter of devolution 
and self-government. I regarded, and I 
continue to regard, the claim of Ireland 
as not only higher than that of any other 
part of the United Kingdom, but as on 
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aun altogether differcnt plane. I rest 
this estimate of the Irish claim partly 
upon events connected with the history 
of that country, partly on the ripeness of 
the subject and of opinion in Ireland 
on the subject, but chiefly on the atti- 
tude of the great body of the Irish people 
towards social order. It appears to me 
that it is nothing less than a disgrace 
and a danger to us that a people so near 
to us, and so closely connected with us, 
and for whose welfare we have assumed 
to so large an extent the responsibility, | 
should be, if not in chronic disaffection, 
at all events liable to periodic out- 
bursts of disorder which, if they indicate 
anything, indicate that their government 
is not good, that there is some fault in 
the mode of government. If I think I 
know of a remedy for such a state of 
things, I say I feel it te be urgent that 

that remedy should be applied. I am 
well aware that any lessons to be drawn 
from the history of the relations between 
England and Ireland may differ accord- 
ing to the ideas and prejudices of the 
student. Even the estimate that may be 
formed of the present attitude of the 
great bulk of the Irish people may also 
vary according to the prejudices of the 
onlooker ; and, therefore, I am content 
to discard opinions and to base myself 
upon fact. The fact upon which I 
should be content to base this question of 
the priority of the Irish claim is this— 
and it is amazing how often it is ignored 
in the consideration and discussion of the 
subject—that the Irish people, not once 
or twice, but four times, have in a con- 
stitutional fashion put forward their 
constitutional demand for this remedy 
for the evils from which they suffer by 
using the machinery of the Constitution 
at the polls. We have created a system 
of representative government. We invite 
them to use that system of representa- 
tive government, and, having directed 
them to use it, we are surely bound to 
give some recognition to it. Four time 

—in 1885, 1886, 1892, and 1895—they 
have preferred this claim; and this fac: 

alone, if there were no other, differen- 
tiates the position and the claim of 
Ireland from that of any other part of 
the United Kingdom. The priority thus 
given to the Irish claim—TI am not dis- 
cussing whether the Irish claim is right or 
wrong, and I am not discussing the 
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question of Home Rule in the least—rests 
upon the nature of things, and therefore 
cannot be affected by a word more or 
less in some abstract resolution passed 
by the House of Commons. Let the 
House, then, consider what it is we are 
discussing. We are discussing an ab- 
stract Resolution, which it is admitted 
and known to us all cannot possibly 
become operative during the present Par- 
liament. If I carry my speculations fur- 


| ther, and inquire whether it may become 


operative during the Parliament that will 
follow, I am aware that any view that 
I might express would immediately be 
called in question, and therefore I prefer 
to leave it alone. My hon. Friend 
thinks it reasonable and wise, and even 
worth while to affirm, against a con- 
tingency necessarily so distant, a certain 
precedence as obligatory upon the Par- 
liament of that day. Why, Sir, the cir- 
cumstances will enforce the precedence 
if they are not changed in any direction 
at that time. My hon. Friend thinks 
it reasonable, also, to go further, and to 
say not only that this precedence, when 
the time comes, must necessarily he 
maintained—and I agree myself that it 
will be maintained if circumstances do 
not alter—but that no alleviation what- 
ever to the congestion of public business, 
no devolution whatever, however modest, 
shall be allowed to any part of the 
United Kingdom, however small and poor 
a remedy it may be, nothing shall be 
allowed until this great work of creating 
an Irish body of the kind spoken of so 
often is accomplished. Now, Sir, 


strongly 


Mr. D. A. THOMAS: May I point out 
that the Motion speaks of “a large mea- 
sure of self-government” ! 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
There again we are dealing with ad- 
jectives. The adjective is the enemy of 
the substantive. I do not think we should 
iet our course of conduct rest on the 
adjective we use. My point is this: 
Strongly as many among us—and I am 
sure I speak for most of my hon. Friends 
on this side, and certainly for myself— 
strongly as we appreciate the claim of 
Ireland—and I can say with the most 
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perfect sincerity there are few people 
who appreciate it more highly than I 
do—I cannot think it reasonable to 
pledge and tie the hands of Parliament 
to a particular course of action in an 
abstract Resolution which can only come 
into operation at some future time. 
Now, Sir, turning to the main Resolution, 
I approach it, as I have said, from the 
point of view of Scotland. I was a 
Member of the House of Commons in 
the golden days when it was supposed 
that Scotch business was disposed of with 
so much celerity and satisfaction to all 
concerned. Scotch business in those 
days was managed by the Scotch Mem- 
bers, in co-operation and consultation 
with the Lord Advocate of the day. 
Mectings were held upstairs, at which 
they discussed Scotch business, and they 
came to some arrangement over it, and 
the Bills put into shape in that fashion 
were brought down to the House. This 
vas considered an excellent method of 
managing Scotch business, and so it was 
for those who did not wish to take part 
in it. It was excellent for Englishmen 


and Irishmen; but about that time 
household suffrage was granted, and, 


popular interest becoming much more 


acute in Scotland with regard to 
public affairs, then it was soon 
found that this way of conduct- 


ing business could not be continued. 
And from that time to this I have never 
known a time when there has not been 
bitter complaint, both in the House and 
in Scotland, about the delay of Scotch 
business. I speak of Scotch business 
because I know it best; but no doubt 
the same state of fact applies mutatis 
mutandis to Welsh business. The com- 
plaint we make as regards Scotch busi - 
ness is twofold. In the first place, we 
complain that there is insufficient time 
given for the full discussion of Scotch 
affairs owing to the pressure of public 
business. Of course, Mr. Speaker, the 
intensity of the pressure is not always 
uniform—it depends upon the humour 
of the constituencies and on the appetite 
of the Ministry of the day. We have 
heard of a Government which was exceed- 
ingly gluttonous and almost omnivorous 
for legislation, and which produced a 
very extensive programme, which it en- 
deavoured to carry out, following pro- 
bably too much the method which is said 
to prevailin America in hotels and other 


Sir H. Cam pbell-Bannerman. 
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places where refreshments are provided, 
and where, I understand, the dishes are ali 
laid on the table together, and a person 
is invited to eat them with as much 
rapidity as he can—a process which has 
the evil effects, at all events, of impairing 
the appetite of the consumer. But at 
present we have fallen upon easier and 
more sluggish times. Even now the 
Government, whose Party contains many 
Members who have no desire for legisla- 
tion if it can possibly be avoided, find 
themselves in this position, that the Ses- 
sion will not be long enough ; and a Par- 
liament with very many Sessions would 
not be long enough to fulfil all 
the promises they made before they came 
into power. So that we see no prospect 
of any immediate relaxation of the pres- 
sure of legislative business. Nowadays 
so much time is taken up with discussion 
of foreign and colonial affairs, in the face 
of all the difficulties we are encountering 
all over the world, that for that reason 
alone business like Scotch or Welsh busi- 
ness is apt to be put aside. ! will not 
dwell upon this, but there can be no 
doubt that Parliament is overtasked, and 
that this is a growing evil. The Esti- 
mates are not fully examined—they are 
much better examined now than they 
were before the right hon. Gentleman 
introduced his scheme of Fridays, of 
which scheme I am a warm supporter— 
but still there are complaints that the 
private Member is crowded out, and, what 
is more unfortunate still for him, counted 
out, and the work of Parliament, 
especially towards the end of the Session, 
is scamped. Undesirable compromises 
and unworkable arrangements are arrived 
at which would otherwise be avoided. 
As to Scotch business in particular, I 
wish to say most frankly, in dealing with 
some of the remarks of my hon. Friend 
behind me, that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House and the Lord 
Advocate are always disposed to deal we'l 
by the Scotch Members and by Scotch 
business ; but still the business does not 
proceed with that degree of attention we 
think desirable, and it is no compensation 
to us to be told that we may occupy 
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ourselves, or interest ourselves, in 
the details of English or Irish  busi- 
ness. That is not the special pur- 
pose for which we are sent here. But 


then, again, this is not the principal 
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ground upon which I, for my part, base 
my adherence to this Motion. Our prin- 
cipal grievance is that on purely Scotch 
matters Scotch opinion is by the present 
system allowed to be overborne. In the 
House a discussion takes place, and we 
have an opportunity of stating our views, 
but when it comes to the decisive vote 
Members come in who have no know- 
ledge of Scotch affairs, and who have not 
heard the Debate, and it is they who 
determine the conclusion of the House. 
But, Sir, there is more than this, because 
the result is that purely Scotch questions 
affecting no part of the country but Scot- 
land are looked upon by Ministers, and 
also by Members, not according to their 
merits, but according to the probable 
reflex influence upon subjects in Eng- 
land. That, I think, is a more serious 
grievance than the other, and I will take 
in illustration of this two questions, both 
of them of great importance and 
involving, perhaps, more acute con- 
troversy than any others with which we 
have to deal at the present day. I take 
first the question of the Church in Scot- 
land. I am not now going to enter into 
the merits of the question, but I believe 
that every Scotch Member on both sides 
of the House will agree with me that it 
is a question upon which there is a large 
body favourable to the position of the 
Church, a large body wishing to see it 
disestablished, and another large number 
of people who are neutral or indifferent. 
It is claimed by many of my hon. Friends 
opposite—and I believe myself that it 
is a perfectly just and righteous claim— 
that nothing shall be done in this matter 
until the opinion of the Scotch people on 
the subject is thoroughly ascertained. 
When that opinion is ascertained those 
hon. Friends of mine, some of whom I see 
sitting opposite, say that they will be ready 
to bow to the expression of the will of the 
Scotch people in this matter. If, how- 
ever, we had an opportunity of dealing 
with this matter by ourselves, as Scotch 
Members, or through some body in Scot- 
Jand better than ourselves. if such a body 
could be found, we should be able to get 
the real opinion of the Scotch people. 
There are two inferences that I would 
venture to draw from that. The first 
is that in that case it would be found 
that a great deal of the acerbitv would 
be taken out of the questions which we 
discuss, which comes from a Party spirit 
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not native to Scotland, but because of 
other interests outside Scotland which are 
supposed to be affected; and, in the 
next place, I would ask my hon. Friends 
who take the line which I have described, 
and who say that this question ought to 
be left to the decision of the Scotch 
people, if they think it would be intoler- 
able for that great change to be made 
in the position of the Scotch Church 
without ascertaining that the people of 
Scotland desire it, whether they would 
not think that there is also something 
intolerable if the majority should happen 
to be the other way, that they should be 
kept away from year to year without 
being able to bring the matter to a 
decisive test? With regard to the other 
subject referred to by my hon. Friend, 
namely, the question of the liquor traffic, 
we in Scotland differ from England in 
several most material particulars. In the 
first place, we are more advanced in our 
law and practice. We have Sunday 
closing and early closing, which has now 
been improved upon and carried further, 
and this dates from so far back as 1857. 
Then we have also a greater desire on 
the part of the mass of the people for 
some reasonable restrictions being im- 
posed. In the last place—and this is a 
homely point, but one of great im- 
portance—the particular commodity most 
dealt with in Scotland, under the name 
of intoxicating liquor, is one that does 
not suffer deterioration by being kept in 
a bottle. This in itself puts the case on 
a totally different footing from that of 
the English or Irish. This is a matter 
which we have been able to deal with in 
Scotland apart from politics, and we are 
ready to deal with this question in a 
reasonable, temperate, and satisfactory 
manner if we are left to ourselves. The 
only reason that it has not been dealt 
with long ago is because of the influence 
of what in England is known as “the 
trade,” and which, being afraid of the 
sympathetic effect in England of Scottish 
action, used that influence to prevent it. 
These are the sort of cases from which I 
affirm of my own knowledge that there 
is a strong, widespread, and underlying 
feeling in Scotland that the present 
system is unfair. This feeling in favour 
of a larger measure of independence, as 
it were—at all events in the action of 
legislation in Scotland—is not confined 
to one party. Nay, if Scotch affairs were 
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determined by Scotchmen—and probably 
in Scotland—many questions which are 
now the battlefield of parties. would be 
settled in a very short time by general 
consent. That is the reason, Sir, why I 
support my hon. Friend and my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Dumfries, 
who, as a Scotch Member, was perfectly 
justitied in seconding the Resolution. 
When we come to the cure for this state 
of things, I quite admit that it is not 
easy to state any cure which would not 
be open to some objection. I never 
knew any large question for which a 
remedy could be found without raising 
difficulties. But if we see such a con- 
siderable grievance as this, and we see our 
way to adopt some measure of cure, I 
hope we shall not be hindered from it 
by being afraid of the objections and 
difficulties which may be raised. It is 
hardly for us to prescribe what the par- 
ticular remedy should be, for we are not 
in a position to do so. For myself, per- 
sonally, I have already shown how far 
I am prepared to go. I was one of those 
who three years ago voted for this defi- 
nite Resolution for setting up Legislatures 
in the different parts of the Kingdom. 
But something very far short of that 
might satisfy, or go far to alleviate the 
evil of which we complain. My hon. 
Friend has done good service by bringing 
forward this Resolution and letting this 
complaint of ours be heard. I can only 
hope that the discussion will have the 
effect of showing the reality of the evil 
of which we complain—the temperate 
and reasonable view that we are disposed 
to take of it, and the strength of the 
grievance—and when these are recog- 
nised the first step will have been taken 
towards some new order of things which 
will be more in harmony than I conceive 
the present system is with the rights and 
interests of our country. 
Tue FIRST LORD 
SURY (Mr. A. J. 
E.): It 


interesting 
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singular we lis- 


tened to to-night is not only premature 
in its character, but ought to have taken 
place within other four walls than those 
For, after all, to 
We have 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 


within which we speak. 
what have we been listening? 
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been listening, in the first place, to a 
Home Rule Debate. Now, a Home Rule 
Debate in this Parliament is of a purely 
academic interest. No one who has 
taken part in the discussion, or has 
listened to it, conceives for one moment 
either that the Debate will end in this 
Parliament. or this Government bringing 
forward on their own account any scheme 
of Home Rule for any single portion of 
the three kingdoms, or imagines that 
public opinion is likely to be much in- 
formed by a desultory Debate on a Tues- 
day afternoon. But not only is the 
Debate academic, it seems in my opinion 
entirely misplaced. It is really not a 
Debate between Unionists and Home 
Rulers, but a Debate between two sec- 
tions of Home Rulers. The controversy 
we have been listening to is not a con- 
troversy whether Home Rule be desirable 
or not. It is a Debate between two par- 
ties, calling themselves Home Rulers, as 
to what should be the order of merit 
between the various schemes of Home 
Rule they are prepared to support. That 
is a discussion in which the House, as 
a whole, takes no interest whatever. It 
is a question purely for hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. We on this side of the House 
object both to the Resolution and to the 
Amendment. We object to Home Rule, 
whether it begins with Ireland and ends 
with Wales, or begins with Wales and 
ends with Ireland. We object to the whole 
thing; and this dispute as to whether 
the Irishmen are to seize the prey, or the 
Welshmen to seize the prey, or whether 
the Scotchmen are to seize the prey from 
both of them, is a question really of 
domestic party politics in which the 
House of Commons as a whole has no 
interest whatever. The main argument 
of the right hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down, and I think of both the 
mover and seconder of the original Reso- 
lution, was based upon the alleged con- 
gestion of business in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and the hon. Gentleman who 
moved the Amendment was not content 
with telling us that we found it difficult 
to get through our work—a statement 
which has some foundation, but not so 
much as he appears to think—but he also 
stated that our administrative Depart- 
ments are entirely overworked at the 
present time, and the two Departments he 
chose as examples of his proposition were 
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the Education Department and the Local 
Government Board, two Departments in 
which there is already Home Rule on his 
plan. There is a Local Government 
Board for Ireland and a Local Govern- 
ment Board for Scotland already; an 
Education Department for Scotland and 
an Education Department for Ireland. 
Therefore I really think that a 
more singular selection than the hon. 
Gentleman made of instances which 
would prove the magnitude of the 
present evil and the correctness of the 
case which he was bringing forward could 
hardly have been found in the whole of 
our administrative system. So much for 
what, after all, I assume is a very minor 
point in the controversy—the congestion 
of business. The main congestion of 
business, it is alleged, perhaps with a 
modicum of truth, lies in the region of 
legislation. There are times when un- 
doubtedly this House has so many 
Measures of first-class importance it 
desires to pass that we cannot make the 
progress we desire with many Bills which 
not only individual Members, but the 
Government of the day itself, are anxious 
to make progress with. But, so long as 
the House is fortunate enough to avoid 
those periods of stress and storm jn which 
controversy is long and business is slow, 
I do not think that our annual 
crop of legislative work is really 
so small as some of our critics who have 
spoken in this Debate seem to think. 
We cannot pass many Bills which not 
only individual Members but the Govern- 
ment of the day itself are anxious to 
make progress with. But, so long as this 
House is fortunate enough to avoid those 
periods of stress and storm in which 
controversy is long and business is slow, 
I do not think that our annual output of 
legislation is really so small or really so 
unworthy as some of our critics think 
who have spoken in this Debate. 
The House of Commons is like a 
great steam-engine, which will have 
a great output so long as the working 
parts are cool, but as soon as, from 
some errors in construction or defects in 
oiling, or some similar cause, the working 
parts become warm, undoubtedly the 
labour is great, but the result is small. 
But, Sir, granted—and I am quite pre- 
pared to grant it—that there are times 
and seasons in which our legislative work 
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is in serious arreay, surely a more inac- 
curate method of rSuedying that defect 
was never proposed than the suggestion 
that we should at once begin to pass 
Home Rule Bills for Ireland, Wales, and 
Scotland, as well as one for England 
alone, which would inevitably follow, as 
I shall presently point out. The most 
eloquent, interesting, and, I will add, the 
most touching part of the speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who 
seconded the Resolution. consisted of a 
description of evils now arising from our 
failure, as he alleges, to deal with such 
questions as those of the housing of the 
working classes, old age pensions, and 
other questions of social importance. I 
may say, parenthetically, that we have 
done more with regard to the housing 
of the working classes than the hon. and 
learned Gentleman appears to bear in 
mind. But, without going into that, can 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, or any 
other Member of the House, suppose that 
the most ingenious obstructive in the 
world, the most ingenious opponent of 
social reform, could find a better method 
of delaying reform for all time than the 
method of introducing four Home Rule 
Bills in succession before any of these 
social reforms were taken in hand? J 
must say that the connection between 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s pre- 
mises and his conclusions in the matter 
appears to be of the very weakest descrip- 
tion. Now let me call attention for one 
moment to the wording of the Resolution. 
It talks of extending the powers of local 
self-government in the United Kingdom, 
and in that phrase lurks, in my opinion, 
a radical confusion of thought. There 
are two kinds of public work which have 
to be got through—legislative and 
administrative work. The congestion 
complained of here is legislative, but the 
work now done by local bodies is adminis- 
trative ; and to describe the sort of Par- 
liaments you wish to set up in every 
corner of these islands as an extension of 
anything that can be properly described 
as local self-government is to make & 
fundamental confusion of thought upon 
a most important matter. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite are not asking us for an 
oxtension, but they are asking us for an 
absolutely new departure. They are not 
asking us to provide machinery by which 
each locality shall be able to do 
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effectively its own administrative busi- 
ness ; that machinery is, in my opinion, 
already for the most part, in existence. 
What they are asking for is something 
which has never yet been granted in these 
islands, and something which cannot 
properly be described as local govern- 
ment. It is setting up new elective bodies 
to carry out great legislative operations. 
And on what plan are these new bodies 
to be set up! The hon. and learned 
Gentleman who seconded the Resolution 
talked in an airy way of employing, in 
Scotland at all events, the ancient and 
venerable association of the Royal Burghs 
in Scotland—the Convention of the Royal 
Burghs of Scotland. Sir, I can hardly 
believe that the hon, and learned Gentle- 
man can have kept his countenance when 
he made that proposal. I can, at all 
events, tell him, although Iam not in the 
confidence of the Home Rule Association 
in Scotland, that that interesting body 
would not be satisfied with the reform he 
suggests. But is it not perfectly plain 
that as soon as you have committed 
yourself to a legislative body in Ireland, 
the plan which you adopt in Ireland, or 
the plan which you say you mean to adopt 
in Ireland—for I do not know which of 
the countries is to have precedence 
the plan to which you have committed 
yourselves in Ireland must form the 
model of the plan which you will adopt 
for every other part of the United Kirg- 
dom. I think the hon. and_ learned 
Gentleman himself admits that proposi- 
tion. But if he did not, is it not obvious 
on the face of it? Is it practicable to 
suppose that when Scotchmen, English- 
men, and Welshmen. see a particular sys- 
tem of local government established in 
Ireland, they are going to submit to some- 
thing less in their own country? No, 
Sir, if this House, or this country, ever 
commits itself to giving Home Rule to 
Ireland on any plan distantly resembling 
the plan of 1885, or the plan of 1893, that 
is the model which vou will have to adopt 
in every other part of the United King- 
dom. Now, what does that come to? Does 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, who 
cheers me, and admits that I am right— 
do any of the hen. Gentlemen who talked 
so glibly to-night of the evils of a con- 
gestion in our business—do they, for a 
moment, call up a clear image of the con- 
dition of these islands when they have 
carried out these four vast systems of 
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Home Rule! What is the model we are 
to adopt for Ireland? It is that of a Par- 
liament, independent, as I think, in 
everything but name; at all events, a 
Parliament wholly uncontrolled, except 
by machinery which I do not need to 
stop now to discuss. Depending on that 
Parliament is to be a Ministry, for I do 
not believe that a legislative assembly 
can get on without a Ministry. The idea 
that you can set a lot of able and intelli- 
gent gentlemen to work to frame Bills 
at large, nobody taking the lead, I be- 
lieve to ke wholly illusory. Wherever 
you establish a legislative assembly, 
there, from the nature of the case, you 
will have to get a certain body of gentle- 
men, call them a Ministry or anything 
else you like, depending on a majority of 
that assembly, and guiding the legisla- 
tive work of that assembly. I need not 
argue the point, but I think it will be 
admitted that when Home Rule Parlia- 
ments for Ireland, Scotland, and Wales 
are assembled, on every one of those Par. 
haments will depend a Ministry, so that 
in this country—a great country, as we 
are all ready to admit, though not a very 
large country—you are actually going to 
have four legislative assemblies, besides 
the Imperial legislative assembly, and 
four Ministries besides the Imperial Min- 
istry. Can human ingenuity conceive a 
more absurd plan on which to carry on 
the work of a great country? Well, Sir, 
the House will have noticed that I have 
not imitated my predecessors in this De- 
bate in one respect. I have not contented 
myself with talking of a Home Rule Par- 
liament for Ireland, Wales, and Scotland. 
I have held throughout that you must 
have a Home Rule Parliament for Eng- 
land, and that is perfectly obvious on 
the face of it. However disagreeable it 
may be to hon. Gentlemen opposite, it 
is a fact which they cannot disguise from 
themselves, because, as the hon. and 
learned Member for Dumfries himself 
has told us, in no future Home Rule Bill 
will you be able to exclude the Irish, 
Welsh, or Scotch Members from the Im- 
perial Parliament, in which the whole of 


the United Kingdom must be repre- 
sented. Very well, if that is s0, 
do you for one moment suppose 


that England is going to allow her- 
self to be governed by a combination 
of Scotchmen, Welshmen, and _Irish- 


men, while they are to have no part 
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themselves in the government of Ireland, 
Scotland, sr Wales? Nobody supposes 
that for a moment. Then—it is ad- 
mitted on all hands—the scheme we are 





asked to vote to-night. whether you 
adopt the original Resolution or the 


Amendment, is a form of Home Rule in- 
volving an Imperial Parliament sitting in 
London, an English Parliament sitting in 
London, with two Ministries, an Imperial 


Ministry and an English Ministry, 
both sitting in London; a Scotch 
Parliament, with a Scotch Minis- 


try, sitting in Edinburgh ; a Welsh Par- 
liament anda Welsh Ministry—where is 
the Welsh Parliament to sit/—at all 
events, not at Merthyr Tydvil; and an 
Irish Parliament, sitting in Dublin; and 
all with their respective Ministries. Can 
anybody talk of such a scheme seriously? 

Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, 8.): You have 
seven Parliaments in Australia. 

Tue FIRST LORD tHe TREA- 
SURY: There is no Imperial Parliament 
there ; but that remark precisely brings 
The 
hon. Member has shown what his idea is. 
The parts of the present United King- 
dom are henceforth to be reduced to the 
degree of cohesion which exists between 
the various representative assemblies in 
Australia. 


OF 


ine to the peint I was coming to. 


That is precisely what would 
happen—what must happen ; and it would 
happen after atime of envenomed contro- 
versy. You are going, asI understand, to 
give the Imperial Parliament.the right of 
Veto, and that Parliament would, per- 
haps, represent a different majority from 
that of the Parliament of one of the coun- 
tries. Of course, the immediate result of 
that would be that in one or two coun- 
tries—whether England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, or Wales, I care not which—you 
would immediately have an agitation got 
up which would accentuate the separatist 
element in that country, necessarily ac- 
centuate it, stereotype it, crystallise it, 
and make it ready for the first occasion 
on which the whole of this, at present, co- 
herent system might be smashed up and 
broken into its constituent atoms. I 
think it is an intolerable prospect, and 
that we should benefit England, Wales, 
Scotland, or Ireland I cannot imagine. 
Mark the present condition of things. 
The separatist nationality of England, if 
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I may so describe the nationality of an 
Englishman as distinct from that of a 
Scotchman, Welshman, or Irishman, is at 
present a faint one. He is quite ready 
toregard himself simply as a citizen of the 
United Kingdom. He is quite ready to 
see a Scotchman employed in his ser- 
vice, and even in an important place in 
the Government. But I remember dis- 
tinctly that, when I was responsible for 
a great deal of Irish patronage, it was 
practically impossible in an enormous 
number of cases. to appoint anybody but 
an Irishman. When I was responsible 
for patronage in Scotland—and I am sure 
my hon. and learned Friend near me will 
agree with me—it was always a thing to 
be borne in mind that one candidate for 
a place was a Scotchman and another an 
Englishman. That consideration never 
enters into the head of anyone respon- 
sible for appointing to an English office ; 
but, of course, it would directly you 
create artificially and deliberately stim7- 
late this local and separatist feeling, and 
you would make every Englishman feel 
that he stands over against four other 
nationalities, you would develop an 

anything more 
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antagonistic feeling, and 
injurious to the interests of Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland, than the raising of 
such jealous feelings of separatism as I 
have described I cannot imagine. 


Sir. H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Englishmen have received appointments 
in Scotland. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I do not say that no Englishman 
was ever appointed to an office in Scot- 
land, but I sure the right 
hon. Gentleman will not contradict 
me when I say that anyone 
is responsible for Scotch patronage 
looks to the place of birth of the person 
appointed—I do not say he is guided ex- 
clusively by that consideration, but he 
has regard to it, whereas I think that. in 
regard to appointments in England th: 
person responsible for making them has 
not to consider whether the candidates 
for the office were born north or south of 
the Tweed, or east or west of St. George’s 
Channel. Sir, there is only one merit 
that I see in this Resolution. I do think 
that if it contains the accepted creed of 


am 


who 
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hon. Gentlemen opposite we need never 
again trouble ourselves about Home 
Rule. I think a Resolution like this 
really settles Home Rule. <A large party 


in England and Scotland were pre- 
pared, I think most unfortunately, 
to consider favourably the  grant- 
ing of Home Rule to Ireland on 


the very grounds so eloquently stated by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite when 
he was arguing in favour of the Amend- 
ment against which he is going to vote. 
They were prepared, unfortunately and 
unmistakably, to give Home Rule to Ire- 
land because, they said, the peculiar and 
unhappy history of Ireland, and the veh. 
ment anti-English feeling—I will put it 
no lower than that—of a certain section 
of the Irish people, and other considera- 
tions, made Ireland an absolutely excep- 
tional case. I daresay some of them said 
in their hearts, “ After all, if it does come 
to separation, England and Scotland 
may be able to get on. even without the 
assistance of Ireland.” But when you 
bring them face to face with the logical 
issues of their own determination—when 
you show them, as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has shown them to-night, as 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
shows them, and almost every speaker on 
that side of the House has shown them, 
that you cannot give Home Rule to Ire 
land without extending it to Scotland, 
Wales, and England—when they have 
before them this vision of the 
five Parliaments and the five Ministries, 
then, I think, they will see that 
a scheme which lands us in these gro- 
tesque absurdities is a scheme to be 
crushed at its very inception, and they 
will refuse ever again to be misled by 
the eloquence either of hon. Gentlemen 
representing Ireland or their somewhat 
lukewarm defenders on the Front Bench 
opposite ; they will refuse ever again to 
be seduced by either of these contra- 
dictory voices to committing themselves 
to so suicidal a policy as that which they 
in vain endeavcured to carry out in 1893. 


Mr. W. H. K. REDMOND (Clare, E.) : 
The hon. Gentleman the mover of this 
Motion and the right hon. Gentleman who 
seconded it both said there was no inten- 
tion, in proposing this Resolution, in any 
way to throw the question of Home Rule 

The First Lord of the Treasury. 
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for Ireland into the background, and 
that it was a mistake to suppose so, that 
the Resolution did not affect the ques- 
tion of Home Rule for Ireland at all. 
But the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cambridge, in proposing this Resolution, 
actually made it a substitute for Home 
tule for Ireland by quoting from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
tne Colonies, who some years ago pro- 
posed to settle the Irish question by a 
system of provincial Councils. If the 
hon. Gentleman who proposed this Reso- 
lution did not want to substitute it for 
a scheme of Home Rule, why did he 
refer to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and his attempt to deal with the 
Irish Question? It is perfectly plain that 
the whele policy of this proposal is to 
substitute for the policy of Home Rule ier 
Ireland a new policy of Home Rule all 
round. That policy has not been venti- 
lated in the country, but it is a policy 
brought forward by a section of the 
Liberal Party, to whom, no doubt, my 
hon. Friend belongs, who have for some 
time openly declared that, in their 
opinion, it would be far better for the 
Liberal Party to drop the policy of Home 
Rule for Ireland, and substitute this new 
policy, against which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House has 
just delivered such a very telling attack. 
I attribute this to two reasons. First of 
all, it is the outcome of the attitude of 
the Liberal forwards of this country, who 
have abandoned Home Rule; and, 
secondly, I attribute it to the action of 
the hon. Member for Mayo, and of his 
friends, who, when the Bill was brought 
in in 1895, went into the Lobby and 
voted against it, and rebuked, in some- 
what harsh terms, those who voted in its 
favour. I have no desire to refer to 
what is past, but if the Vote which was 
given by the majority of the Irish Mem- 
bers in favour of the Resolution pro- 
posed in 1895 had been successful this 
Resolution would not have been proposed 
to-night. Now, Sir, I also put an Amend- 
ment on the Paper which, according to 
your ruling, was out of order. In a few 
words, I can very briefly explain why 
I put down that Amendment to the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Merthyr Tydvil, whose 
Amendment, so far as it goes, is, no 
doubt, satisfactory. The proposer of this 
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Resolution, in asking for a scheme of 
Home Rule all round, has intimated that 
the question of Irish Home Rule should 
be considered first, and, so far as it 
goes, that is satisfactory ; but the reason I 
put my Amendment down was that the 
hon. Member, in his Amendment, was 
altogether too vague. It is not only neces- 
sary to say that Home Rule for Ireland 
should be taken first, but we must have 
some definite statement as to what form 
it should take, and as to whether it is 
to be given the foremost place in the 
programme of the Liberal Party. Now, 
the hon. Gentleman who moved this 
Amendment spoke of Home Rule for 
Wales and for Scotland. Well, it may 
be desirable that they should have Home 
Rule or not, but one thing is absolutely 
certain, and that is that neither the 
Welsh nor the Scotch have ever, as a 
matter of fact, put forward any emphatic 
demand for Home Rule. On the other 
hand, the Irish have never ceased to de- 
mand the restoration of their Parliament. 
I was amused to hear that the national 
feeling in Wales was superior to the 
national feeling in Ireland, and _ no 
doubt, judging the standard from the 
point of national language, that may be 
so, and in that particular the Welsh may 
be more national than the Irish; but 
language is not everything in this matter, 
and the fact of our language having been 
suppressed in Ireland in the manner in 
which it has is one of the very strong 
reasons for our action at the present 
time. The popular desire for self-govern- 
ment in Ireland is based upon the suffer- 
ings of the people. Every year the Irish 
have struggled for this national right. 
They have taken the field and lost their 
lives and liberty in their attempts to 
regain it. Not a hundred years ago 
20,000 people laid down their lives in 
its defence, and when I am told that the 
Welsh are superior in their national 
sentiments to the Irish I ask the hon. 
Gentleman when have they, if ever, 
suffered, struggled, and laid down their 
lives for their liberty as the Irish 
have done within the last 100 years. 
Now the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Merthyr Tydvil says that Home Rule 
is to have the first place. What kind 
of Home Rule is it to be? The hon. 
Member for Merthyr Tydvil stated that 
my Amendment for Home Rule meant a 
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re-establishment of Grattan’s Parliament. 
There is nothing in my Amendment io 
that effect. What the Irish people de- 
sire, so far as I know, and what I have 
stated in my Amendment, is a Parliament 
supreme in the management of Irish 
affairs, a Parliament with an executive 
subservient to it to carry its Resolutions 
into effect. The late Mr. Parnell, speaking 
at Walworth, put forward a scheme ivr 
Home Rule, and said the Liberal Party 
asked what Ireland required. She 
required a Parliament supreme in the 
management of Irish affairs. That was 
the demand put forward by Mr. Parnell, 
and that is the demand in my Amend- 
ment, and which alone will satisfy the 
aspirations of the Irish people. But 
even more important is the omission in 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Merthyr Tydvil, that the claim for Home 
Rule for Ireland should not only have 
priority over the claims of these other 
countries, but it should also have priority, 
so far as the Liberal Party is concerned, 
over any reform which they intended to 
take into consideration. One _ hon. 
Gentleman who spoke upon the Motion 
said there was a diversity of opinion be- 
tween the Irish Members and the Liberal 
Party on the question of education. I 
am anxious to support, so far as I 
can, every person who is desirous of sup- 
porting that which I believe the people 1 
represent desire; but in this question I 
have from time to time tried to discover 
what the proposition put forward by the 
Liberal Party is, and what is their de- 
sire. If it is their desire that we should 
entirely accept their views of education, 
and that men like myself should become 
Nonconformists, then I think that it is 
carrying “the union of hearts” a little 
too far. The gentlemen who propose this 
scheme, this new policy of Home Rule 
all round, know that it is more obnoxious 
to this country than any scheme of Home 
Rule for Ireland has ever been; but 
in addition to this scheme which they a*- 
tempt to promulgate they say the Irish 
question of Home Rule should not take 
priority over other questions of reform, 
they say electoral reform should take 
priority of it, and that the reform of the 
Parliamentary procedure in this country 
should take priority of it. My reason for 
putting forward my Amendment was to 
get a declaration of some kind, and in 
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order to see who are for us and who are 
against us, and to see how we stand on 
this side of the House, so far as Home 
Rule is concerned. We are told that 
until the other Chamber is reformed 
Home Rule cannot be passed, but I say 
that the other Chamber rejected other 
measures sent up by the Liberal Party, 
which eventually it was compelled to 
accept, and because it rejected Home 
Rule this House is not to be discouraged. 
The proper course is to keep on ‘he 
agitation, and send up tue Bill again. 
I maintain that the procedure of this 
House proves that every question kept 
to the front and agitated throughout the 
country, and sent to the other Chamber, 
more than once the other Chamber has 
been obliged to accept. That is the only 
way that Home Rule can be obtained, 
and to ask us seriously to wait until the 
other Chamber is pleased to adopt it, sr 
until Parliaments are established in Glas- 
gow and Cardiff, is simply to ask us to 
abandon Home Rule altogether. This 
new scheme—and I quite agree with 
what has been said by the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury it—this scheme is 
put forward by one section of the Liberal 
Party, and it will infinitely damage our 
chances of getting Home Rule at all. It 
could not be put forward by people who 
are seriously attached to the question of 
Home Rule, and my grievance against 
the Liberal Party is that, instead cf 
standing manfully to this question of 
Home Rule, they have practically given 
it up, and from the very first they have 
been casting about to see what measure 
they could substitute for it. The opinions 
of the Welsh and Scotch upon this matter 
I have 
been sent here to endeavour to obtain 
Home Rule for Ireland, and it is no part 
of my duty to ask the English people to 
break up their existing and 
establish different legislative assem- 
blies Wales in Scotland. I 
Speaker, that if any Irish 


upon new 


are not of much moment to me. 


system 
in or 
say, Mr. 
Member in this House, either by his 
vote or by his voice, gives sanction to 
this new departure on the question of 


Mr. W. Redmond. 
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Home Rule, he will be striking one of 
the most fatal blows which it is possible 
to strike against the demand of their 
country, and against that demand ever 
being carried out. For my part I regard 
it as a deliberate breach of faith with 
the Trish Members, and I regard it as a 
deliberate departure from any under- 
standing there ever was between these 
eventlemen and the Irish Members; and 
I say that if Welsh Members, or any 
section of the Liberal Members, ask me 
te abandon for Home Rule for Ireland 
the front place in favour of Home 
tule all round, or any other such re- 
form, I distinctly refuse to do so. The 
question of whether Wales requires Home 
Kule or not is for the Welsh people 
themselves to settle, but neither Wales 
nor Scotland have urgently demanded 
ony reform on this matter. I say that, 
ac far as I am concerned, it is not a 
matter of moment to what the 
opinion of Welshmen or Scotchmen is 
op this matter. I am sent to this House 
to try and get Home Rule for the people 
I represent in Ireland. That is my 
object, and my object all the time as 
long as I am in this House, and it is 
ne part of my business to ask the English 
people to break up their system, which 
has prevailed successfully for them as 
far as I know, and to establish in Wales 
and Scotland fresh legislative assemblies. 
What we want is to be allowed to return 
to our own country to manage our own 
affairs Ireland, and when that is 
accomplished, you can settle how many 
Parliaments you will in this 
country. 
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me 


in 
have 


On the return of Mr. Speaker, after 
the usual interval, 


Mr. L. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, S.% 


rose to continue the Debate, when 


Mr. J. E. GORDON (Elgin and Nairn) 
called attention to the fact that there 
were not 40 Members present. 


There not being present 40 Members, 
the House was counted out 
o'clock. 


at Nine 
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